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HERRINGBONE 
MARINE  REDUaiON  GEARS 

ARE  USED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY  FDR  DEPENOMlf 
MECHANICAL  EFFICIENCY 


REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  O.  Beyer 

1007  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
M.  P.   Fillingham 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

F.  W.  Grimwood 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Engineering  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 

619-623  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE 

Gustav  Melms 

3  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris 


HERRINGBONE     GEARS 


The  enviable  position  occupied  by  The  Falk  Corporation  in 
the  marine  field  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  produced 
more  than  3,500,000  horse  power  in  marine  reduction  gears. 

Falk  Marine  Reduction  Gears  have  established  their  reputa- 
tion for  dependability,  efficiency  and  economy  through  a  period 
of  many  years  of  actual  service  under  varying  conditions. 

Our  engineering  department  is  at  your  service. 

Communicate  n>ith  our  nearest  representative. 


The  Falk  Corporation 

Milwaukee  Wisconsin 
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The  age-old  dream  of  the  alchemist 
is  realized  because  of  Linde 


THROUGH  countless  cen- 
turies man  dreamed  of 
transmuting  the  baser  met- 
als into  gold.  Patiently,  labori- 
ously, often  consecrating  their 
very  lives  to  the  work,  the  Al- 
chemists of  old  toiled  on  toward 
their  elusive  goal. 

As  late  as  1873  James  Price, 
the  last  of  the  Alchemists,  sought 
death  by  his  own  hand  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  failure  of 
his  experiments. 

Linde  Engineers  of  to-day  have 
made  this  dream  of  by-gone  ages 
come  true. 


By  producing  uniformly  pure 
oxygen  in  industrial  volume,  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  oxy- 
acetylene  welders  and  cutters  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  tons  of 
metal  machinery  annually — turn- 
ing base  metal  info  gold — a  saving 
in  money  far  in  excess  of  any 
vision  of  wealth  dreamed  of  by 
ancient  philosophers. 

And  Linde  does  more  than  supply 
oxygen  of  absolutely  uniform  purity. 
Thanks  to  a  chain  of  twenty-nine 
plants  and  forty-six  warehouses  it 
delivers  Linde  Oxygen  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted  in  any  volume. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 


THE    LARGEST    PRODUCER    OF    OXYGEN    IN    THE    WORLD 
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'from  Pontoon  to  Superdreadnought" 

During  the  twenty-odd  years  of  its  existence  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  not  only 
turned  out  many  repetitions  and  variations  of  the 
same  type  of  vessel,  but  has  built  vessels  of  almost 
every  known  marine  type — literally  "from  pontoon  to 


From  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  it  is  able  to 
bring  to  new  ship  construction  a  wealth  of  experience 
gained  in  both  quantity  production  and  specialized 
output.  The  New  York  Ship  yard  is  a  specialist  not 
merely  in  one  type  of  vessel  but  in  many — it  might 
be  said  in  all. 

Passenger  liners,  tankers,  colliers,  general  cargo 
carriers,  destroyers,  battleships,  cruisers,  mine-plant- 
ers; carfloats,  ferryboats,  tugboats,  dredges;  each 
type,  each  different  size  or  class,  reflects  the  diversi- 
fied skill,  the  completeness  of  shop  and  yard  facilities 
of  this  great  shipyard. 


NEW  YORK  5HIPBVILDING  Corporation 


PLEASE    MENTION   PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 


Some  Crumbs  of  Comfort 

WHEN  the  present  administration  came  into  re- 
sponsibility it  began  an  early  inquiry  into  the 
failure  to  execute  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
Jones  Act.    Only  one  conclusion  has  been  possible. 

The  denouncement  of  our  commercial  treaties  would 
involve  us  in  a  chaos  of  trade  relationships  and  add  m- 
describably  to  the  confusion  of  the  already  disordered 
commercial  world.  Our  power  to  do  so  is  not  disputed, 
but  power  and  ships,  without  comity  of  relationship, 
will  not  give  us  the  expanded  trade  which  is  insepar- 
ably linked  with  a  great  merchant  marine. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  protest  of  any  nation,  for  none  has  been 
made,  is  well  convinced  that  your  proposal,  highly  in- 
tended and  heartily  supported  here,  is  so  fraught  with 
difficulties  and  so  marked  by  tendencies  to  discourage 
trade  expansion,  that  I  invite  your  tolerance  of  non- 
compliance for  a  very  few  weeks  until  a  plan  may  be 
presented  which  contemplates  no  greater  draft  upon 
the  public  treasury,  and  which,  though  yet  too  crude 
to  offer  it  today,  gives  such  promise  of  expanding  our 
merchant  marine  that  it  will  argue  its  own  approval. 
We  are  so  possessed  of  ships  and  the  American  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  merchant  marine  is  so  unalterable, 
that  a  plan  of  reimbursement,  at  no  other  cost  than  is 
contemplated  in  the  existing  act,  will  appeal  to  the  pride 
and  encourage  the  hope  of  all  the  American  people. 


Drawn  by  Geo.  F.  Manne!  for  Pacific  Marine  Review 


SOME  BRAVE  WORDS  FROM  THE 
SHIPPING  BOARD 

SAYS  Albert  Lasker,   chairman  of  the   United  States   Shipping  Board,   in   an   address  at 
Milwaukee   December   13:     The   proponents  of  an  American  merchant  marine  must  rest 
their  case  far  beyond  the  grounds  of  national  defense,  which,  to  the  layman,  at  best 
is   academic   and   far  off,  though   to  those  who,  with  statesmanship  vision,  realize  all 
the  potential  possibilities  of  the  future,  it  is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern. 

The  claims  for  an  American  merchant  marine  must  rest  on  its  economic  necessity  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  The  claims  for  an  American  merchant  marine  can  rest 
on  the  proof  that  John  Smith,  who  knows  and  cares  nothing  about  the  shipping  business 
but  who  ought  to  know  and  care  a  lot  about  it,  should  be  willing,  if  necessary,  to  be  taxed, 
and  ought,  if  necessary,  be  taxed,  in  order  that  Bill  Jones'  goods  may  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can rather  than  foreign  bottoms.  In  our  Republic  our  common  good  fortune  is  reliant  on 
the  agencies   essential   to  that   good   fortune. 

America  at  one  time  was  practically  self-contained.  The  world  demanded  our  raw  ma- 
terials in  great  volume  and  we  largely  consumed  at  home  what  we  manufactured.  But  now 
that  we  are  such  great  importers  of  raw  materials  (which  come  largely  from  non-manufac- 
turing countries)  we  must  perforce  send  manufactured  goods  to  these  countries  to  balance 
our  trade;  and  with  the  added  plant  capacities  that  we  have  we  must  find  still  further  for- 
eign markets  for  our  manufactured  goods  to  bring  our  overhead  down. 

Beyond  all  this,  our  greatest  present  customers  owe  us  vast  sums  of  money,  which  they 
can  only  pay  if  we  take  merchandise  from  them;  and  if  we  permit  them  to  sell  us  mer- 
chandise we  in  turn  must  find  new  world  markets  for  the  surplus  products  which  we  shall 
thus  have. 

Therefore  it  is  true  —  and  no  blindness  nor  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  fact  can 
change  the  fact  —  that  stability  in  America  and  restored  normal  prosperity  must  be  based 
on  development  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  markets  in  a  measure  never  before  realized 
by  Americans.  A  new  era  in  world  trade  has  come  to  America,  whether  America  wills  it 
or  no. 

The  dweller  on  the  farm,  the  worker  in  the  mine,  the  laborer  in  the  factory,  whether 
he  lives  in  Wisconsin  or  Kansas  or  New  Mexico,  has  as  much  interest  in  an  established 
American  merchant  marine  as  has  the  man  who  lives  and  toils  on  the  docks  of  our  great 
ocean  port  cities;  because,  unless  America  meets  changed  conditions  from  within,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  sketch,  and  changed  world  conditions  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  war,  its  export  business  will  fail,  factories  will  close,  and  there  will  not  be  profitable 
demand  for  raw  materials  or  finished  products.  When  export  business  fails  and  factories 
close,  the  industrial  worker  cannot  buy  the  product  of  the  farm. 

No  mere  miracle  of  American  genius  can  establish  a  merchant  marine,  for  efficiency 
on  the  seas  naturally  belongs  and  is  held  by  those  nations  who  have  the  most  practice  on 
the  seas.  Given  the  same  experience,  Americans  will  have  it  in  fullest  measure — in  man 
for  man,  given  opportunity  for  experience,  in  greater  measure  than  others. 

For  these  several  reasons  we  can  have  no  American  merchant  marine  save  that  we  pay 
a  price  of  time  and  money  to  get  the  volume  and  to  learn  the  business. 

Our  John  Smiths,  our  blind  John  Smiths,  our  ignorant  John  Smiths,  our  narrow  John 
Smiths,  our  insular  John  Smiths,  who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  the  shipping 
business,  should  at  least  tax  their  brains  to  learn  and  see  the  obvious — that  Bill  Jones' 
goods  are  their  goods,  that  Bill  Jones'  prosperity  is  their  prosperity,  that  Bill  Jones'  ad- 
versity is  their  adversity,  and  that  unless  Bill  Jones  has  an  assured  foreign  trade,  which 
can  only  be  insured  through  American  bottoms.  Bill  Jones  will  fail  to  prosper,  and  in  his 
failure  John   Smith  fails. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SHIPPING  DAYS 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 

"I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me 
By  a  tattered  and  battered  son  of  the  sea." 


AN  FRANCISCANS  have  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  shipping,  but  particularly  to 
sailing  ships,  and  for  many  very  good 
reasons.  For  years  after  the  gold  dis- 
covery practically  all  coast  commerce 
was  done  by  sailing  vessels;  aside 
from  the  special  freight  and  the  pas- 
sengers moving  by  Panama  steamers, 
nearly  everything  was  done  through 
the  medium  of  what  were  later  jocosely  nicknamed 
"windjammers."  Trans  -  Pacific,  coastwise  and  even 
Cape  Horn  sailers  were  elaborately  equipped  for  pas- 
senger service  and,  even  long  after  the  advent  of 
steam,  were  able  to  hold  their  own.  "  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Flying  Cloud  reporting  a  run  of  992  miles  in 
three  consecutive  days,  the  following  practical  state- 
ment was  expressed  in  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine: 
"Nine  hundred  and  ninety  odd  miles  of  ocean  way, 
within  three  days'  time,  is  not  a  speed  to  be  passed 
over  with  mere  newspaper  mention,  and  it  promises, 
if  our  steam-men  do  not  look  to  their  oars,  a  return 
to  the  old  and  wholesome  service  of  wind  and  sail. 
We  are  chronicling  here  no  imaginary  run  of  a  Flying 
Dutchman,  but  the  actual  performance  of  the  Al  clip- 
per-built,   copper-fastened    ship    Flying    Cloud,    Cressy 


commander;  and  if  the  clipper-men  can  give  us  a  line 
which  will  bowl  us  over  the  ocean  at  a  fourteen-knot 
pace,  and  not  too  much  spray  on  the  quarter-deck, 
they  will  give  even  the  Collins  monsters  a  scramble 
for  a  triumph.  There  is  a  quiet  exultation,  after  all, 
in  bounding  over  the  heaving  blue  wave-backs  with  no 
impelling  power  but  the  swift  breath  of  the  god  of 
winds,  which  steam-driven  decks  can  never  give.  It 
is  taking  nature  in  the  fullness  of  her  bounty  and  not 
cramping  her  gifts  into  boiling  water  pots ;  it  is  a 
trust  to  the  god  of  storms,  that  makes  the  breezes  our 
keepers  and  every  gale  to  touch  the  cheek  with  the 
wanton  and  the  welcome  of  an  aiding  brother." 

Such  romantic  sentiments  were  freely  expressed  in 
the  general  press  on  the  occasion  of  any  special  per- 
formances, and  such  names  as  Herald  of  the  Morning, 
Young  America,  David  Crockett  and  a  host  of  others 
of  the  clipper  fleet,  as  well  as  South  American,  Great 
Admiral,  Seminole  and  other  beautiful  later-day  mod- 
els were  household  words  and  always  in  the  public 
mind.  After  reading  of  such  and  such  a  favorite  ship's 
rapid  passage  or  damage  through  storm  or  any  other 
interesting  incident,  Mr.  Citizen  with  his  wife  and 
family  could  stroll  around  the  waterfront;  could  see 
the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  tie  up  to  her  wharf;  her 
hatches    taken    off,    gear    rove    and    all    arrangements 


Apportionment  of  Marine  Disasters  (exclusive  of  Captures)  upon  Arrivals  and  Departures  in  the  California 
trade  for  Five  Years,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864  and  1865,  calculated  together,  with  average  per  centage  of 
Loss  on  each  route. 


Comparison  of  Disasters  for  Five  Years,  1861  to  1886, 
. both  inclusive. 


VOT  A  GKS; 


Between  Sani  Francisco  and  European  ports,  via  Cape  Horn. 

Eastern  Atlantic  ports,  via  Cape  Horn 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo 

West  coast  of  South  America  (sail) » 

New  York,  via  Panama  (steam  through) 

Mexican  and  Central  American  ports  (sail  and  steam) 

Coast  ports  south  to  Scammon's  Lagoon  (sail  and  steam) 

Colorado  Ri  ver  (sail) 

Outside  Lumber  and  Produce  ports,  north  (sail) 

Humboldt  Bay  (sail) 

Crescent  City  (steam  only) 

Portland  (sail  and  steam) 

Ports  inside  the  mouth  of  Straits  of  Fuca  (sail  and  steam) . . . 

Sitka  and  Kodiac 

Hongkong ; 

Shanffhae 

Foo  Chow 

Manila 


Amoor  River 

Saigon,  Singapore,  Bombay,  Guam  and  Akyab. 

Batavia 

Sandwich  Islands 

Society  Island  s 

Australian  ports , 

Cape  Town 

Qaano  Islands  in  tlie  Pacific 
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Statistics   photographed   from   an   olci   file   copy   of   the    Mercantil-    Gazette   and    Prices    Current    of   January    1,    1866,    showing    vital    statistics    of    Pacific 

Coast   shipping    in    the   old    sailing    days 
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Four   views   forming    a   panorama   of   San   Francisco's   waterfront  in   the   gold   rush   excitement   of    1849-50 


made  for  discharge;  get  the  pungent  odors  of  the  car- 
goes, which  to  a  landsman  were  delicious,  particularly 
in  those  vessels  from  China,  the  East  Indies,  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  There  were  no  fenced-in,  closely-guarded, 
covered  docks  in  those  days;  open  wharves  they  were 
called,  and  commercialism  and  distrust  were  not  para- 
mount. Mr.  Common-People  could  even  go  aboard  his 
favorite  and,  with  ordinary  prudence  in  not  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  work  then  going  on,  could  stroll  all 
over  the  decks;  watch  at  the  hatches  the  stevedores 
in  the  hold  and  the  freight  hoisted  to  yard-arm  before 
being  swung  to  the  wharf.  From  topgallant  fo'castle 
a  fine  survey  could  be  had  of  the  symmetrical  network 
of  masts,  spars  and  rigging  and  the  beautifully  kept 
decks.  Of  course  some  owners  did  have  "No  Admit- 
tance" signs  at  gangways:  "Look  Out  for  the  Dog" 
or  "Keep  Out — This  means  You";  but  to  one  properly 
conducting  himself,  observance  of  these  drastic  no- 
tices was  not  often  insisted  on. 

Suppose  we  outline  in  a  general  way  the  voyage  of 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Her  cargo  is 
aboard  and  is  extremely  miscellaneous:  marble  and 
machinery;  coals  and  coffins;  liquors  and  lumber; 
paints  and  pianos;  hats  and  hardware.  The  shipping 
articles  call  for  "A  voyage  to  San  Francisco:  at  and 
from  thence  to  such  other  ports  or  places  in  the  Pa- 


cific Ocean,  East  Indies,  China,  the  China  Seas,  or 
Europe,  in  a  general  trading  or  freighting  voyage, 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  calendar  months 
and  back  to  a  final  port  of  discharge  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  in  the  United  States,  either  via  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or,  should  the  master  so  elect, 
direct  back  to  New  York  or  some  other  Atlantic  port 
in  the  United  States  from  the  said  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." The  shipping  master  has  been  told  to  send  on 
board  any  good  men  who  applied  to  him,  giving  the 
preference  to  Norwegians  and  Swedes;  Germans  and 
Scotchmen  were  to  be  favored  next;  then  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen,  "for  these  had  been  found,  though  often 
capital  seamen,  yet  not  to  as  readily  as  some  others 
endure  privations  without  grumbling,  while  also  being 
too  strong  republicans  to  be  always  submissive  sub- 
jects of  a  despotic  government  such  as  that  of  ship- 
board. As  to  American  sailors,  they  are  unfortun- 
ately not  often  in  the  choice.  They  are  soon  promoted 
from  the  forecastle,  if  they  enter  it,  or  else  after  short 
service  find  that  they  can  do  better  on  shore  than  by 
leading  a  dog's  life  at  sea."  The  quotations  are  from 
the  captain  of  our  ship;  a  thorough  navigator,  strict 
disciplinarian,  yet  withal  kind  and  humane,  and  so 
known  at  all  ports  of  the  world. 

Our  ship  is  alongside  the  wharf,  captain,  pilot  and 


The  British  ship  Grise- 
dale,  1222  tons,  240  feet 
long,  36  feet  beam;  built 
at  Liverpool  in  1875;  one 
of  the  favorite  ships  of 
the  Dale  Line  of  Liver- 
pool-San Francisco  grain 
packets;  Balfour,  Guthrie 
and  Company,  agents.  Ship 
is  lying  at  one  of  the  old 
San  Francisco  wharves  op- 
posite the  northeast  shoul- 
der of  Telegraph  Hill  close 
to  the  foot  of  Battery 
street. 


January 
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Four  views   forming   a   panorama   of   San    Francisco's  waterfront   in   the   gold   rush   excitement   of    1849-50 


crew  all  aboard.  A  fine  westerly  breeze  will  enable 
her  to  sail  directly  to  sea.  The  jib,  foretopsail  and 
main  topmast-staysail  are  loosed;  the  bow  lines  cast 
off;  the  mizzen  topsail  is  loosed  and  the  stern  fasts 
let  go;  she  leans  over  and  shoots  swiftly  away  with- 
out a  hitch,  the  applause  of  a  cheering  throng  show- 
ing appreciation  of  a  fine  performance.  The  bar  is 
crossed  and  the  pilot  leaves  the  ship  with  a  cool  "Good 
morning,"  as  though  he  was  merely  going  down  town 
for  a  little  business  and  would  certainly  be  back  to 
dinner.  The  topmast  sternsail  booms  are  gotten  up, 
run  out  and  their  sails  set  and  the  log  shows  better 
than  ten  knots.  The  anchors  being  secured  and  every- 
thing movable  about  decks  made  fast,  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  is  felt  fore  and  aft  over  the  aus- 
picious commencement  of  the  long  voyage. 

For  the  first  week  or  so  from  port,  our  ship  will  be 
heading  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar to  make  sufficient  "Easting"  to  obtain  a  slant 
enabling  her  to  weather  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  most  east- 
erly point  of  the  South  American  continent.  Every- 
thing progresses  favorably. 

"Full  and  Plenty" 

The  crew,  at  only  $15  per  month,  is  a  model  one  and. 


though  under  strict  officers,  they  are  not  driven,  as, 
knowing  their  duties,  they  are  willing  workers.  The 
food  is  well  cooked  and  is  good,  even  though  this  is 
not  the  day  of  pure-food  laws :  the  policy  of  the  time 
is  "full  and  plenty,"  before  legislation  initiated  the 
English  law  of  "pound  and  pint,"  which  enabled  those 
who  provided  the  supply  to  substitute  and  do  about 
as  they  pleased.  The  passengers  have  gotten  their  sea 
legs;  their  cabin  accommodations  and  food  are  all 
that  could  be  expected,  and  if  at  all  interested  in  the 
working  of  the  ship,  they  find  the  time  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly.  There  is  an  organ  or  melodeon  on 
board  as  well  as  a  small  but  well  selected  library. 
Sometimes  there  is  the  sight  of  a  passing  ship  or  a 
school  of  whales  and  now  and  then  a  flying-fish  falls 
on  deck  or  a  dolphin  or  swordfish  is  caught  and  turned 
over  to  the  steward.  There  is  no  monotony  to  one 
with  an  active  mind. 

So  fanning  through  the  dolrums  and  making  good 
progress  in  the  trades,  without  experiencing  any  mis- 
chievous pamperos,  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  are  come 
up  with  and  passed  through.  Favorable  weather  con- 
ditions continue  and  the  passage  round  the  dreaded 
Horn  made  with  all  sail  set.     No  westerly  gales  drive 


The  American  ship  Mari- 
posa taken  at  a  San  Fran- 
cisco wharf  about  1880. 
The  Mariposa  was  220 
feet  long  by  34  feet  beam 
and  registered  1091  tons. 
She  was  originally  the 
Jessie  Osborne  of  Liver- 
pool, built  at  Dumbarton 
in  1874.  She  went  ashore 
north  of  The  Heads  off  San 
Francisco  in  September, 
1878,  was  abandoned,  sold, 
floated,  repaired  in  San 
Francisco,  and  renamed 
Mariposa.  In  1882  on  her 
arrival  from  San  Francis- 
co at  Liverpool  she  was 
purchased  by  her  original 
owners  and  given  hev  old 
name. 
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our  good  ship  back  into  the  Atlantic,  as  often  happens, 
not  only  once,  but  at  times  twice  or  thrice. 

The  Pacific  does  not  belie  its  name  and  after  some 
glorious  sailing  in  the  trades,  with  a  short  spell  of 
calms  between,  the  Farallones  are  sighted  and  the  voy- 
age is  practically  over.  The  pilot  is  picked  up;  run- 
ners from  stevedores,  boardinghouses  and  supply  stores 
hook  onto  the  ship's  channels  and  the  ship's  company 
soon  know  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  four  months. 
With  a  fresh  westerly  wind  and  a  young  flood  tide,  no 
tug  is  required  to  assist  through  the  Gate  and  up  the 
Bay,  and  rounding  Telegraph  Hill  the  anchor  is  drop- 
ped and  the  voyage  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

San  Francisco 

The  newspapers  of  the  following  morning  contain  a 
card  advertisement  wherein  the  crew  eulogize  the  ship, 
captain  and  officers  and  say  they  never  expect  to  make 
a  more  pleasant  voyage.  A  well-merited  compliment 
for  all  concerned,  though  quite  a  rarity,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  iniquitous  shipping  masters. 

At  the  time  under  discussion  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  contained  the  flags  of  practically  every  mar- 
itime nation.  An  instance  of  its  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter will  appear  in  the  case  of  the  American  ship  Car- 
lisle, 1181  tons,  from  New  York.  This  vessel  was 
forced  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  distress  and  there  con- 
demned.    Her  cargo  was  forwarded  to  San  Francisco 


by  seven  small  vessels  and  no  two  carried  the  same 
flag.     The  list  follows: 

American  bark  Flora,  194  tons. 

Hamburg  bark  Esther  Sophie,  310  tons. 

Hanoverian  brig  Commandeur,  201  tons. 

Austrian  brig  Tiger,  225  tons. 

Schleswig-Holstein  bark  Candace,  200  tons. 

Prussian  bark  Forget-me-not,  250  tons. 

British  bark  Hermine,  207  tons. 

The  smallest  vessel  of  the  fleet,  the  Flora,  made  the 
fastest  time,  eighty-five  days. 

Siamese  Flag 

Another  instance  proving  San  Francisco  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  things  strange  and  uncommon  was  the  appear- 
ance about  this  time  of  the  ship  Silas  Greenman,  flying 
the  White  Elephant  flag  of  Siam.  Considerable  news- 
paper comment  was  made  some  five  years  since  rela- 
tive to  the  probable  arrival  here  of  a  Siamese  vessel, 
the  statement  appearing  that  such  would  be  the  first 
appearance  of  that  flag.  It  is  true,  however,  that  what 
the  present  generation  of  waterfront  enthusiasts  miss- 
ed was  accorded  the  critics  of  a  half  century  ago. 

Laid  on  for  China 

Our  ship  proceeds  to  her  wharf  and  starts  discharg- 
ing with  the  aid  of  donkey  engines.  Aside  from  bulk 
cargo,  nothing  is  landed  but  what  will  be  taken  de- 
livery of  the  same  day.  No  work  is  done  during  rainy 
weather,  so  that  at  times  progress  is  slow;  but  event- 


It  EC  AE»1TUL.  A.TION  : 

6r«in  Charters 12.263  toin. 

Lumber,  "         26,018  " 

Guano,  "         20,283  " 

Copper  Ore,  "         9,895  " 

Coal,  "         12.070  " 

Hides,  Wool,  etc.,    "         29,051  " 

MiscellaDeous  "         44,:J52  " 

Foreign  "         28,.'>40  " 


182,447 
Sailed  without  Charter, 23,781 


Total,  for  1865. 


.206,258   ■" 


Stateinent  of  Toniiase  entering  and  clearinR  at  the  Port  of 
San  Franci-co  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  lebS,  and  the 
Totals  for  the  Year : 

ARRIVALS. 

1863 


Domestic  Atlintic  Ports.. 

PonioMic  Pacilc  Ports 

Great  UritalD 

France../ 

Germany 

China  ... 

Japan 

Manila 

Aa<tralia 

natavl.-i , 

Cacuita 

Java  

<;uba 

Ponce,  P.  R" , 

Chile 

Peru 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Malaca 

Genoa 

Panama.  Sew  Grenada. . . 

Cei'tral  .\mcrica 

British  Columbia. 

Mexicnn  Ports     

Hawaiian  UlaniJs 

Society  inlands ..... 

Baker's  Island    

Kussian  I'i>sscss'n«,N.W.C. 
Ru'isUn  Possessions,  Asia.. 
Whaling  Voyages 


Tnt.nl  arrivals 


4th  QUAETEK'a^ 

Total 

No 

A'o. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Vessels 

15 

16.062 

Wl 

409 

av»ii 

1,643 

10 

6,<8S 

28 

S 

2.646 

14 

3 

1,»> 

7 

n 

11.U13 

52 

■5 

:,091 

11 

0 

6 

13 

6,787 

32 

1 

281 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4i2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2,33<l 

31 

2 

1,160 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

23.27i 

30 

3 

5.0*') 

17 

12 

7,44; 

52 

IK 

7,»I7 

44 

7 

2,33i 

36 

4 

897 

LI 

0 

1 

4 

L.M.'i 

10 

."> 

l.UB 

s 

18 

5,4^>8 

32 

.sen 

I91.!ty 

2.1fi8 

CLEARANCES. 


Tons. 

8!>,-<rj 
30.',376 

19-ST9 
6iri7 
2,418 

3.'),3« 
5,324 

15,2.0 

^Sl 

377 

626 

4« 

1.V) 

11,112 

3,-251 

l,-2i'l 

374 
SO.hia 
18,455 
4^.480 
26.097 
li,336 
2,939 
l.OSU 
5,193 
1,2M 
7,«i60 

708.6% 


BECAPITCLATION-FOUBTB  VtVABTER   1865. 

.Vo.  res^eh.  Tons. 

American  vessels  arrived  fVom  Domestic  Ports...  424  IW.WiS 

Ameriran  vessels  arrived  from  Foreiin  Port*  ...    hi  51,'2n5 

American  vessels  arrived  from  whnlinK  voyage..     18  5,4.M 

Foreign  vessels  arriyed  from  Foreign  Ports 61  33,238 

Total  Fourth  Quarter S«9  191,951 

XECAPITrLATIOS  FOB  THE  TKAB  1885. 

So.  vessels.  Tons 

American  vessels  arrived  fi-om  Domestic  Ports  1.723  3X8,173 

American  vessels  arrived  from  ForeicTi  Ports. . .      195  173,303 

Ameri-an  vessels  arrived  from  whaling  voyages       32  7  960 

Foreign  vessels  arrived  from  Foreign  Torts 218  139,?20 

Total  arriTal  for  the  year 2,168  708,656 


4IB  QIA 

ktbk6'^ 

TOTAL, 

1S6.J. 

For 

No 
Vessels 

tons. 

No 
Veaels 

Tons. 

I'omesiic  Atlantic  Ports.. 
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Total  clearances 

EECAFIILLAIIOS-IOLKTII  QUARttK   1865. 

No.  vessels.  Tons. 

American  vessels  cleared  for  Domestic  Ports 55     40,441 

Foreiu-n  vssecls  cleared  lor  Domestic  Ports 9 

American  ves.sels  cleared  for  Foreign  Ports 63 

Foreign  vessels  cleared  (or  Forcicn  Ports 50 

American  vessels  cleared  for  Whaling  voyages 23 


6,142 

6V.li0<i 

29,382 
6,023 

Total .200    142,594 

BECAFITCLATIOS  FOB  THE  TEAB  1865. 

No.  vessels. 


American  vessels  cleared  lor  Domestic  Ports 

Foreign  vessels  cleared  for  Domestic  Ports    19 

American  vessels  cleared  f.r  Foreign  Ports 294 

Fureiun  ves.sels  cleared  for  Foreign  I'orts 167 

American  vessels  cleared  for  V/baling  Voyages  . .  36 


.  7V>n». 
113.244 

11.036 
277,937 

81.206 
8,285 


Total 699    491,708 

The  arrivals  afford  at  all  times  the  correct  Index  of  the 
Domestic  coasting  trade,  while  the  clearances  merely  show 
the  number  of  vessels  departing  with  Foreign  mcrchandlis 
on  board  Id  excess  of  a  value  of  940*. 


Paaaeneer  SfoTeoient  or  the  Port. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  Passengers  by  Sea  arriving  at 
and  departing  from  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  during  the 
First.  .'«econd.  Thinl  and  Fourth  Quarters  of  1865,  as  de 
clared  at  the  Custom  Uoase : 
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BECAPITCI.ATION. 


\UlQr.\2d  Qr.\3d  Qr.iAtlt  Qr,  Total. 

Arrivals 4,459  1  7  588      7,050     6.697  1  25.7'>4 

Departures 6.*I3     7,773     7,265  ■  7.895     29.776 


215  I  1.208  '     3.992 


Ihls  is  the  flrsi  in  a  period  of  ei;:ht  years  that  the  depart- 
ures seaward  have  exceeded  the  arnvals.  For  the  previous 
seven  years  the  gain  in  arrivals  has  been  as  follows : 


rears.  No. 

1860 IB.1S5 

1859 13.4M 

1853 12,746 


Ye'rs.  No. 

1SS4 9.773 

1863 15.RM2 

1861 14.ni 

1861  16.H64 

Total  gain  In  seven  years 99,623 

Total  loss  hi  1865 3,9« 

KetKBin  for  eight  yeBTi. 9i.Ul 


Passenger  and   tonnage   movements   from    San    Francisco   in   the   year    1865 
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The  bark  Letterewe  off  San  Francr-ti-i  N.j-,ciiil:.er,  is7.s,  trofn  Sydney. 
The  Letterewe  was  191  feet  long  by  33  feet  beam;  registered  798  tons, 
and  was  a  very  handsome   bark. 

ually  discharge  is  completed  and  the  ship  laid  on  for 
China.  If  she  can  get  many  returning  Chinese,  the 
captain  will  be  pleased,  for  his  perquisite  may  be  50 
per  cent  of  the  passage  money.  It  is  of  record  that  a 
Chinese  merchant  paid  $600  gold  for  a  stateroom  on 
the  Golden  Fleece,  hence  to  Hongkong.  Possibly  our 
ship  will  have  caskets  containing  the  remains  of  de- 
ceased Chinese,  to  the  number  of  over  fifty,  which  was 
not  an  uncommon  incident  and  it  used  to  be  said  that 
some  skippers  billed  these  bodies  as  passengers  in- 
stead of  cargo  and  even  carried  some  in  their  cabin, 
that  they  might  get  their  proper  percentage  of  ship's 
earnings.  However,  with  a  good  tea  cargo  from  Shang- 
hai  or    Foo   Chow   to   England   or   home,   our   captain 
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As  to  the  profits  of  ship-owners,  it  is  said  that  the 
principal  fortunes  amassed  in  New  England  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  were  made  through  shipping. 
An  instance  of  what  could  be  done  by  a  first-class 
ship  in  good  hands  is  the  case  of  the  old  favorite 
David  Crockett.  This  vessel,  of  which  it  was  said  that 
for  thirty  years  she  had  not  cost  underwriters  one 
dollar,  was  launched  in  October,  1853,  at  a  cost  of 
$96,000.  On  a  round  voyage  of  nine  months,  1872-73, 
she  netted  $37,000  and  her  total  net  earnings  as  meas-^ 


y^  The  ship  Thomas  Stevens,  1469  tons;  263  feet  long  by  38  feet  beam, 
afterwards  the  Portuguese  ship  Pero  d'Alemguer  and  posted  as  missing 
on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Lisbon,  January,  1916.  She  was  built  in 
1869  at   Liverpool  and   was  always   a  fast  and   consistent   sailer. 

ured  by  actual  cash  dividends  up  to  December,  1875, 
were  $443,000.  As  her  first  appearance  at  San  Francisco 
was  in  1857,  she  did  not  participate  in  the  phenom- 
enal earnings  of  the  earliest  clippers,  which  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  of  the  Celestial  from  New  York  in 
1850  was  $3.50  per  cubic  foot,  or  of  the  Wild  Pigeon 
in  1851,  which  received  $6.50  and  primage  per  barrel 
of  flour.  Between  1860  and  1905  the  highest  rate  paid 
for  a  grain  cargo  hence  to  Liverpool  direct,  was  113 
shillings,  in  1872;  the  lowest,  10  shillings  6  pence, 
in  1903  and  1904.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  European  owners,  particularly  German,  paid  their 
captains  not  over  $25  and  2Yz  per  cent  of  gross  earn- 
ings;  their  seamen  $10  to  $15,  and  that  the  average 


Glory  of  the  Seas.  This  handsome  American  ship  was  the  last  of 
Donald  McKay's  clippers.  She  was  built  at  East  Boston;  she  registered 
2009  tons;  and  was  in  the  San  Francisco  trade  for  many  years.  She 
holds  the  record  from  this  port  to  Australia,  35  days  11  hours,  anchor 
at  San  Francisco  to  anchor  at  Sydney;  distance  sailed  7026  knots.  In 
the  winter  of  1873-74,  according  to  her  log,  she  made  the  New  York- 
San  Francisco  run,  anchor  to  anchor,  in  96  days.  She  is  now  owned  in 
Seattle  and  in  use  as  a  barge  in  connection  with  salmon  canning. 

will  find  that  he  has  managed  to  save  some  $1200 
or  $1500  on  the  ten-month  voyage  and  so  everything 
goes  on  favorably  until  he  meets  with  some  disaster 
or  finds  that  another  captain  has  bought  a  sixteenth 
interest  in  the  ship  and  takes  over  the  command.  If 
our  friend  has  accumulated  enough  to  retire  on  or  to 
purchase  into  another  vessel,  all  well  and  good,  but 
otherwise  he  will  probably  regret  the  day  he  first 
went  to  sea.  Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  sailor's 
life. 


The  St.  Stephen,  a  typical  American  3-skysail  yarder,  of  1392  tons; 
built  at  Bath,  Maine,  1877;  average  of  seven  trips  to  San  Francisco 
from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  130  days  and  best  time  113  days  from  Phila- 
delphia; average  of  five  return  trips  113  days,  best  101  days  to  Liver- 
pool.    Foundered   off    Cape    Flattery   April-    1887,    with   all   hands. 
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The  American  iron  bark  Annie  Johnson,  formerly  British  ship  Ada 
Iredale;  built  in  England  in  1872.  On  October  13,  1876,  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  San  Francisco,  she  was  abandoned  by  the  crew  with  her  cargo 
on  fire.  She  drifted  around  the  South  Pacific  until  June  9,  1877,  was 
picked  up  and  towed  into  Tahiti.  The  cargo  of  coal  was  still  afire  and 
nothing  left  of  the  vessel  but  the  bare  hull.  She  was  bought  by  Andrew 
Crawford,  rebuilt  as  a  bark,  run  in  the  grain  trade  for  some  years,  and 
sold  to  Matson  Navigation  Company,  since  running  in  Hawaiian  Island 
trade  both  as  a  bark  and  as  an  auxiliary  schooner.  In  1903  she  made  a 
run  as  a  bark  from  Fort  Point  to  Diamond  Head,  2155  miles  by  log,  in 
8   days,    18   hours,   or    264.47    miles   per   day. 

food  cost  was  not  over  $10  per  man,  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that  with  an  inward  freight  of  8  shillings 
only,  the  operation  of  these  vessels  was  highly  re- 
munerative. 

Ships  of  a  Later  Day 

American  ships  latterly  were  only  enabled  to  oper- 
ate because  the  run  between  domestic  Pacific  ports 
and  domestic  Atlantic  ports  is  by  law  a  coastwise  voy- 
age, and  during  the  early  90's  we  had  about  three 
monthly  sailings  from  New  York  and  an  occasional 
one  from  Philadelphia.  A  few  of  the  fine  ships  which 
continued  were  the  Henry  B.  Hyde,  Alfred  G.  Ropes, 
Florence,  Tacoma,  St.  Paul,  Charles  Dennis.  They  had 
good  lines,  carried  three  times  the  proportionate  cargo 
of  the  clippers  and  generally  made  passage  within  12 
to  15  days  of  the  average  of  the  flyers.  With  a  return 
grain  freight  to  Europe,  they  managed  to  make  both 
ends  meet  and  with  an  occasional  advance  of  $1 
per  ton  on  the  outward  freight  and  5  shillings  on  the 


return  grain  cargo,  there  was  a  little  left  for  the 
sinking  fund.  Wooden  ships  did  not  figure  in  the 
grain  trade  after  the  season  of  1896-97. 

California  Grain  Trade 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1860  we  exported 
1088  tons  wheat  and  58,926  barrels  flour;  in  1870  the 
figures  were  243,199  tons  and  352,969  barrels.  The 
apex  was  reached  in  1882,  1,128,031  tons  wheat  and 
919,898  barrels  flour.  The  vessels  getting  the  high 
rates  of  1872  were:  American  ship  Agenor,  1487  tons, 
113  shillings  to  Liverpool;  British  ship  William  Mel- 
huish,  681  tons,  115  shillings  to  Southampton  for  or- 
ders; French  bark  Henri  Joseph,  305  tons,  and  Ha- 
waiian bark  R.  C.  Wylie,  472  tons,  both  to  Cork  for 
orders,  at  116  and  115  shillings  respectively. 

That  a  shipmaster  had  at  times  other  matters  to  at- 
tend to  than  to  show  a  favorable  balance  sheet  to  his 
owners  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  will  appear  from  the 
following  incidents,  the  facts  being  matters  of  his- 
tory: 

Voyage  of  the  Ship  Templar 

On  September  14,  1878,  the  American  ship  Templar, 
Captain  Armstrong,  set  sail  from  New  York  for  San 
Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn.  On  the  22nd,  in  a  heavy 
gale,  she  shipped  seas,  stove  bulwarks,  broke  bow 
stanchions,  knight  -  heads  and  timbers  and  flooded 
cabin,  damaging  furniture,  piano,  stores,  etc.  On 
October  17,  in  a  heavy  hurricane,  twisted  oif  the 
rudderhead,  strained  ship  and  sprung  a  bad  leak. 
Bore  up  for  Rio.  Crossed  the  line  67  days  out  from 
New  York.  Arrived  at  Rio  December  8.  Discharged 
all  cargo,  repaired  damages,  reloaded  and  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  February  20,  1879. 

While  in  port  at  Rio,  nine  seamen  died  of  yellow 
fever  and  Captain  Armstrong  was  very  sick  for  a 
time,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  had  died 
out.  However,  on  the  day  after  leaving  Rio,  the  fever 
again  broke  out,  the  captain,  his  wife  and  daughter 
being  attacked.  The  next  day  nine  of  the  crew  were 
down  and  within  a  week  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  two  of 
the  crew  died  and  were  buried  at  sea;  the  captain, 
his  daughter,  the  carpenter  and  several  of  the  seamen 
still  very  sick.  On  March  4  the  ship  was  kept  off 
her  course  and  headed  for  Montevideo,  contrary  to  the 


A  wintry  afternoon  on   San   Francisco   Bay   in   the   late   '90s 
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captain's  orders.  Four  days  later,  the  captain  getting 
somewhat  better,  succeeded  in  getting  the  ship  put 
on  her  course  for  San  Francisco.  On  March  26  they 
crossed  50  south,  in  the  Atlantic  and  were  25  days 
rounding  the  Horn,  mostly  in  very  heavy  weather.  An 
iron  water-tank  leaked  out,  2800  gallons  fresh  water 
being  lost,  leaving  but  1200  on  board.  May  18  the 
carpenter  and  two  sick  seamen  resumed  duty,  the 
captain  and  daughter  still  ill  but  getting  better. 
Crossed  the  line  in  the  Pacific  June  2.  On  June 
24  William  Spelling,  the  first  mate,  was  discovered 
overboard.  A  boat  was  put  out  but  was  stove  and 
filled  with  water,  though  finally  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering the  lifeless  body.  On  July  30  the  ship  arrived 
on  soundings  and  finally  anchored  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  after  a  voyage  of  319  days  from  New  York,  of 
which  245  days  were  actually  spent  at  sea. 

Real   Seamanship 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
the  book  of  recollections  by  Captain  Charles  P.  Low 
his  description  of  an  entrance  to  San  Francisco  har- 
bor in  the  clipper  ship  N.  B.  Palmer,  during  which  en- 
trance he  brought  the  ship  under  full  sail  right  along- 
side the  dock  without  the  assistance  of  tug  or  pilot, 
a  most  unusual  feat  of  seamanship  even  for  those 
grand  old  days  of  the  sail : 

"We  crossed  the  line  in  the  Pacific  in  eighty-eight 
days  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  August  entered  San 
Francisco  Bay,  one  hundred  and  seven  days  from  New 
York,  two  days'  shorter  time  than  my  passage  in  the 
Samuel  Russell.  The  pilot  came  to  an  anchor  some 
three  miles  from  the  wharf,  refusing  to  take  the  ship 
any  further  till  next  day.     I  had  my  boat  lowered  and 


A   busy   San   Francisco   wharf   scene    about    1880 

manned,  and  rowed  to  the  city,  where  I  met  Mr.  San- 
ford,  the  agent  for  A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers.  He  was  a 
regular  driver,  a  Nantucket  man,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  why  I  had  not  brought  the  ship  up  near  the 
wharf.  I  told  him,  'The  pilot  refused  to  bring  her 
any  nearer,'  and  he  said,  'The  ship  must  come  up  to 
the  wharf,'  and  I  said,  'If  she  must  come  up,  she  must,' 
and  having  found  the  wharf  we  were  to  tie  up  to,  I 
went  back  on  board  and  told  the  pilot,  'The  ship  must 
go  to  the  wharf  at  once.'  He  said  he  would  not  take 
her.  I  told  him  then  that  I  would,  and  I  ordered  up 
all  hands  and  set  all  the  sails,  skysail  and  all.  There 
was  an  ebb  tide,  and  the  wind  light  abeam  and  I  knew 
I  could  take  the  ship  right  alongside  of  the  wharf. 
We  got  under  weigh  and  went  along  finely.  I  knew 
that  sails  would  stop  a  ship,  as  well  as  send  her  ahead, 
and  I  kept  every  stitch  of  canvas  on  her,  so  that  if  I 
missed  the  wharf  I  could  still  keep  command  of  her 
and  try  again,  but  there  was  no  occasion,  for  as  soon 
as  I  got  near  enough  I  backed  the  main-yard  and  went 
alongside  the  wharf  so  easily  that  there  was  hardly 
a  jar.  The  steamer  Senator  was  lying  alongside  of 
the  next  wharf  and  my  flying  jib-boom  just  lifted  two 
of  her  planks  off  the  wheel  box.  A  great  crowd  on 
the  wharf  cheered  me  most  heartily.  Mr.  Sanford  cried 
out,  'Well  done !'  As  soon  as  we  were  made  fast  I  took 
in  the  sails  and  furled  them." 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  captures  of 
Whalemen  were  made  during  1865,  in  the  Pacific 
and  Arctic  Oceans,  by  the  British  Pirate  Shenan- 
doah, or  Sea  King.  Ol  these,  only  three,  viz.,  the  W. 
C.  Nye,  Edward  Carey  and  Susan  Abigail,  were 
owned  at  San  Trancisco  : 
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Edward  Carey 

Harvest,  (Hawaiian) 

Pearl 

Hester 

Abigail 

Euphrates 

Win.  Thompson.... 

Jireh  Switt 

Susan  Abigail 

Gen.  Williams 
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The  outfitting  wharf  of  the  old  Union  Iron  Works  with  the  battleship 
Oregon  alongside  as  sketched  by  W.  A.  Coulter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Call  in  the  late  '90s. 


Estimating  the  average  value  In  gold  of  these  28 
vessels  and  their  outfit  and  catch  at  $76,000,  the  loss 
will  amount  to  $2,100,000. 

"Pirates"   on   the   Pacific 


A  PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPPING  DIRECTORY 


In  the  January,  1921,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  appeared  a  directory  of  companies  operating 
vessels  under  the  United  States  flag  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  experiment  of  compiling  such 
a  list  having  succeeded  unexpectedly  well,  a  decision  was  made  to  extend  the  subject  matter  this  year 
to  include  foreign-flag  vessels  as  well  as  those  of  American  registry;  the  directory,  thus  enlarged,  is 
submitted  to  the  shipping  public.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  list  all  companies  operating 
deep-water  vessels,  steam,  motor  and  sail,  in  offshore,  intercoastal  or  coastwise  trades;  but  data  could 
not  be  obtained  from  all  firms.  Considerably  more  than  90  per  cent,  however,  are  represented,  and  few 
important  common  carriers,  if  any,  have  been  omitted.  Although  great  care  has  been  exercised  to 
avoid  errors,  some  doubtless  have  crept  in,  and  the  editors  would  be  grateful  if  those  who  discover 
errors  would  advise  them  as  soon  as  possible.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  it  should  be  said,  to  keep 
abreast  of  recent  sales  and  purchases  of  vessels,  changes  in  Shipping  Board  allocations,  etc. 


Alaska  Codfish  Company,  15  Steu- 
art  Street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Syd- 
ney, Australia:  schrs.  Bangor,  511 
gross,  165  long;  S.  N.  Castle,  515 
gross,  156  long;  San  Francisco  to 
Unga,  Alaska,  and  codfishing  banks 
in  Behring  Sea:  schrs.  Glendale,  296 
gross,  43  long;  Maweema,  454  gross, 
156  long;  City  of  Papeete,  390  gross, 
146  long. 

t;  a  -c^ 

Alaska  Salmon  Company,  141  Clay 
Street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  President,  C.  P.  Hale; 
vice-president,  M.  Fleishhacker; 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Cocks;  secretary, 
C.  I.  Sturrock. 

Operating  the  following  privately 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska  once  a  year;  bark  Whitney, 
1318  gross,  193  long;  gas  s.  Frank  & 
Lena,  35  gross,  51  long,  8  speed; 
gas  schr.  Twilight,  33  gross,  51  long, 
7  speed. 

^    -ir    i^ 

Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Pier 
2,  Seattle.  United  States  flag. 
Officials:  President,  Stephen  Birch, 
New  York;  vice-president,  E.  T. 
Stannard;  operating  manager,  E.  T. 
Stannard;  marine  superintendent,  R. 
R.  Pierson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle  to  Alaska: 
strs.  Alameda,  combn.,  3158  gross, 
332  long,  16  speed;  Jefferson,  combn., 
1615  gross,  207  long,  12  speed;  Ju- 
neau, frt.,  2382  gross,  244  long,  9 
speed ;  Ketchikan,  frt.,  2373  gross, 
237  long,  SV2  speed;  Latouche,  frt., 
2332  gross,  240  long,  10  speed; 
Northwestern,  combn.,  3496  gross, 
342  long,  121/2  speed;  Redondo, 
combn.,  1130  gross,  188  long,  10 
speed;  Santa  Ana,  combn.,  1203 
gross,  182  long,  8  speed;  Skagway, 
frt.,  1838  gross,  240  long,  10  speed; 
Valdez,  frt.,  2308  gross,  244  long,  9 
speed;  Victoria,  combn.,  3502  gross, 
361  long,  12  speed.  Seattle  to  Hono- 
lulu, str.  Cordova,  combn.,  2273 
gross,  243  long,  12  speed.  Inter- 
coastal :  motorship  Kennecott,  3620 
gross,  360  long,  11  speed. 

■i::     t!     t^ 

Albion  Lumber  Co.,  65  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  582  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 


Officials:  president,  deceased,  suc- 
cessor not  named;  vice-president,  L. 
H.  Long;  operating  manager,  Paul 
M.  Dimmick. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,   San   Francisco  to  Al- 
bion, about  five  days:  str.  Pasadena, 
300  gross,  141  long,  8  speed. 
^    -{i    ii 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.; 

see  United  American  Lines. 

-i:    ii    is 

Associated  Oil  Company,  Sharon 
building,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Paul  Shoup; 
vice-president,  A.  C.  McLaughlin; 
assistant  general  manager,  F.  B. 
Henderson;  manager  transportation, 
G.  D.  Zeh;  port  engineer,  0.  Lundin. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  United  States,  coast- 
wise: steam  tankers  Frank  G.  Drum, 
7048  gross,  435  long,  11  speed;  Frank 
H.  Buck,  6076  gross,  410  long,  10 
speed;  Wm.  F.  Herrin,  4939  gross, 
384  long,  10  speed;  W.  S.  Porter, 
4902  gross,  385  long,  10  speed. 
■C^    -i^    -Ct 

Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Corporation,  406  Water  street,  Balti- 
more.   United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  F.  C.  Devine, 
1407-08  L.  C.  Smith  building;  Port- 
land, H.  T.  Anning,  601  Title  &  Trust 
building;  San  Francisco,  Charles 
Gay,  60  California  street;  Los  An- 
geles, G.  W.  Blake,  427  Van  Nuys 
building. 

Officials:  president,  W.  Bernard 
Duke;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  C.  A.  Askew;  marine  su- 
perintendent, Alfred  H.  Haag;  port 
engineer,  M.  W.  Brown ;  assistant 
general  manager,  C.  R.  Bradley. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  intercoastal.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  fortnightly  sail- 
ings: Henry  S.  Grove,  6620  gross, 
420  long,  131/2  speed;  Liberator,  7951 
gross,  425  long,  1214  speed;  Cape 
Henry,  4992  gross,  392  long,  10 1 2 
speed;  Cape  Romain,  4814  gross,  392 
long,  101/2  speed;  West  Haven,  5700 
gross,  424  long,  10  speed;  Chas.  H. 
Cramp,  6620  gross  420  long,  13 1 2 
speed. 

■ir    i:^    -Ct 

Atlas  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:    Seattle,   Tacoma,   Port- 


land and  Los  Angeles:  Albers  Bros. 
Milling  Co. 

Officials:  president  M.  Thomson; 
vice-president,  E.  A.  Doming;  oper- 
ating manager,  A.  Humburg. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Puget  Sound,  every  week:  s.  schrs.. 
Rainier,  frt.,  1409  gross,  205  long, 
10  speed;  Northland,  frt.,  1387  gross, 
195  long,  10  speed. 

■w-      •»■     -ft- 

J.  H.  Baxter  &  Co.,  702  American 
National  Bank  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  613  Carter- 
Cotton  building;  Los  Angeles,  1033 
Central  building;  Everett,  Wash., 
1001  Hewitt  avenue. 

Officials:  president,  A.  M.  Baxter; 
vice-president,  A.  A.  Baxter;  marine 
superintendent,  P.  P.  Sheridan;  port 
engineer,  P.  P.  Sheridan. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise:  s.  schrs. 
Fred  Baxter,  1294  gross,  225  long,  10 
speed;  Horace  X.  Baxter,  1293  gross, 
225  long,  10  speed. 

tr    -iz    -C^ 

Geo.  E.  Billings,  312  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  United  States 
flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  in  lumber  trade  prin- 
cipally; usual  voyages  to  Australia, 
West  Coast  and  South  Africa;  home- 
ward voyages  generally  from  South 
Sea  Islands  to  Pacific  Coast:  sailers 
James  Tuft,  1274  gross,  215  long; 
Geo.  E.Billings,  1260  gross,  224  long; 
W.  H.  Talbot,  817  gross,  187  long; 
Wm.  Bowden,  778  gross,  186  long. 
Under  construction,  to  be  used  in 
coastwise  and  offshore  lumber  trade: 
s.  schr.  Viking  (ex  Thos.  Rolph), 
1269  gross,  215  long,  10  speed. 
i^r    i^    -Ct 

Blue  Funnel  Line  (Ocean  Steam- 
ship Company,  Ltd.,  and  China  Mu- 
tual Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Ltd. — A.  Holt  &  Company),  India 
Building,  Liverpool,  England.  Brit- 
ish flag. 

Agencies,  Vancouver,  Dodwell  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  Yorkshire  building; 
Seattle,  Stuart  building;  Tacoma; 
Portland,  Concord  building;  San 
Francisco,  Oceanic  building;  Los 
Angeles,  Union  Oil  Building.  But- 
terfield  &  Swire,  general  agents  for 
China  and  Japan,  with  offices  in  all 
principal  ports. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned    frt.    strs.    Tacoma,    Seattle, 
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Vancouver,  Victoria  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  twenty-one- 
day  sailings:  Tyndareus,  11,347 
gross,  507  long,  15-17  speed;  Tal- 
thybius,  10224  gross,  506  long,  15-17 
speed;  Protesilaus,  9547  gross,  484 
long,  15-17  speed;  Ixion,  10,229 
gross,  506  long,  15-17  speed. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco,  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
Los  Angeles  (occasionally)  to  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  approxi- 
mately monthly  sailings:  frt.  strs. 
Memnon,  4870  gross,  392  long,  12 
speed;  Eurydamus,  5197  gross,  410 
long,  12  speed;  Eurylochus,  5723 
gross,  430  long,  12  speed;  Euryma- 
chus,  4995  gross,  400  long,  12  speed; 
Myrmidon,  4965  gross,  391  long,  12 
speed. 

■w-       t^       ^ 

The  Border  Line  Transportation 
Company,  Seattle.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.;  San  Francisco,  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.;  Victoria,  B.  C,  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Officials:  president,  K.  J.  Middle- 
ton;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Black;  op- 
erating manager,  J.  S.  Elliott. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Puget  Sound  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  every  six  days :  str. 
Fulton,  605  gross,  153  long,  8  speed. 

■Cr    -^    -i: 

Bowes  &  Andrews,  153  Steuart 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  E.  C.  Bowes  and  N.  An- 
drews. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  lumber,  Pacific  Coast 
ports  only:  strs.  Hoquiam,  644  gross, 
174  long,  31/2  speed;  Tahoe,  751 
gross,  179  long,  8y2  speed. 
^    i?    ^ 

British  Canadian  Steamships,  Lim- 
ited, Credit  Foncier  building,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,    British  flag. 

Officials:  president,  John  Cough- 
Ian;  operating  manager,  A.  L.  Rus- 
sell. 

Operating  privately  -  owned  frt. 
strs.  in  tramp  service  as  follows : 
Margaret  Coughlan,  5703  gross,  427 
long,  10  speed;  City  of  Vancouver, 
5765  gross,  427  long,  10  speed;  City 
of  Victoria,  6611  gross,  427  long,  10 
speed. 

fr     1^     -j^ 

Buehner  Lumber  Company,  North 
Bend,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies :  Portland,  1508  -  9  - 10 
Yeon  building;  San  Francisco,  806 
Newhall  building;  Los  Angeles,  734 
Central  building. 

Officials:  president,  Philip  Bueh- 
ner; vice-president,  Henry  P.  Bueh- 
ner; operating  manager,  Henry  P. 
Buehner. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned   vessel,    coastwise,    every   two 
weeks:   s.  schr.  Martha  Buehner,  774 
gross,  193  long,  10  speed. 
t-{    -Ct    -Cr 

California  &  Oregon  Lumber  Co., 


Brookings,  Oregon.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  San  Francisco,  2  Pine 
street. 

Officials:  president,  James  H. 
Owen;  vice-president,  Henry  L. 
Stout;  operating  manager,  James  H. 
Owen;  marine  superintendent,  Benj. 
Free. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
every  ten  days,  as  a  rule  from  Brook- 
ings to  either  San  Francisco  or  San 
Pedro;  at  times  during  winter  ves- 
sels are  chartered  for  trips  Columbia 
River  to  San  Pedro :  strs.  F.  D. 
Stout,  combn.,  1113  gross,  190  long, 
10  speed;  Necanicum,  frt.,  752  gross, 
178  long,  8  speed. 

a     -u:     t: 

California  Sea  Products  Co.,  235 
Montgomery    street,    San    Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Moss  Landing,  Monte- 
rey Co.,  California;  Trinidad,  Hum- 
boldt Co.,  California. 

Officials:  president.  Captain  F.  K. 
Dedrick;  vice-presidents,  D.  B. 
Moody,  Edw.  Pringle,  Captain  John 
Erickson;  operating  manager,  Capt. 
F.  K.  Dedrick;  marine  superintend- 
ent, Capt.  F.  K.  Dedrick;  secretary, 
Kirkham  Wriget. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  whaling,  cruising  in 
California  waters:  s.  s.  Traveler, 
106  long,  10  speed;  s.  s.  Hercules, 
100  long,  10  speed;  s.  s.  Port  Saund- 
ers, 98  long,  12  speed;  s.  s.  Hawk, 
100  long,  10  speed. 

^     ^     ir 

Canadian-Australasian  Steamship 
Line  (Union  Steamship  Company  of 
New  Zealand),  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land.  British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  440  Sey- 
mour street;  San  Francisco,  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  and  Hind, 
Rolph  &  Co. 

Official:  manager,  James  C.  Irons, 
Vancouver. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Vancouver,  Honolulu, 
Suva  (Fiji  Islands),  Auckland  (N. 
Z.),  Sydney  (Australia),  every  four 
weeks:  strs.  Niagara,  combn.,  13,500 
gross,  543  long,  17  speed;  Makura, 
combn.,  8075  gross,  450  long,  16 
speed.  Route  as  cargo  warrants, 
usual  ports  Vancouver,  Ocean  Falls, 
Powell  River,  San  Francisco,  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Melbourne,  Syd- 
ney, Adelaide:  frt.  strs.  Waiotapu, 
6035  gross,  450  long,  11  speed;  Wai- 
runa,  5832  gross,  420  long,  11  speed: 
Waitemata,  5728  gross,  399  long,  10 
speed;  Waikawa,  5677  gross,  400 
long,  IOV2  speed;  Waihemo,  5627 
gross,  400  long,  10^2  speed;  Wai- 
hora,  4637  gross,  385  long,  10  speed. 
See  also  Union  Steamship  Company 
of  New  Zealand. 

1^    1^    -^ 

Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Limited,  230  St.  James 
street,  Montreal.    British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  C.  N.  R. 
Station;  Seattle,  Dodwell  &  Co.;  San 
Francisco,   Dodwell   &   Co.;    Sydney, 


Melbourne  (Australia),  Auckland 
and  Christchurch  (New  Zealand), 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Ltd.;  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  But- 
terfield  &  Swire;  India,  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Officials:  president,  D.  B.  Hanna; 
vice-president,  A.  J.  Mitchell;  oper- 
ating manager,  R.  B.  Teakle;  marine 
superintendents.  Captain  E.  E.  Ted- 
ford;  Vancouver,  Captain  W.  B.  Fin- 
glass;  superintending  engineer,  I.  J. 
Tait;  port  engineer,  Vancouver, 
Thomas  Louden;  general  agent,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Keeley. 

Operating  the  following  govern- 
ment vessels,  Vancouver  to  San 
Francisco  and  return,  every  10  days: 
frt.  strs.  Canadian  Farmer,  2410' 
gross,  251  long,  10  speed;  Canadian 
Observer,  2410  gross,  251  long,  10 
speed;  Canadian  Rover,  2422  gross, 
251  long,  10  speed;  Vancouver  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  re- 
turn, every  month:  frt.  strs.  Can- 
adian Transporter,  5700  gross,  410 
long,  111/2  speed;  Canadian  Import- 
er, 5465  gross,  400  long,  11%  speed; 
Canadian  Freighter,  5700  gross,  410 
long,  IIV2  speed;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, 5500  gross,  400  long,  11% 
speed;  Canadian  Traveller,  5500 
gross,  400  long,  11 V2  speed;  Can- 
adian Scottish,  5500  gross,  400  long, 
11  y2  speed;  Vancouver  to  Orient 
and  return,  joint  service  with  Blue 
Funnel,  monthly:  frt.  strs.  Canadian 
Prospector,  5492  gross,  400  long,  11% 
speed;  Canadian  Highlander,  5500 
gross,  400  long,  11%  speed;  Canad- 
ian Winner,  5500  gross  400  long,  111/2 
speed;  Vancouver  to  India  and  re- 
turn, every  two  months:  frt.  str. 
Canadian  Inventor,  5497  gross,  400 
long,  12  speed.  Also  bktn.  S.  F.  Tol- 
mie,  1612  gross,  238  long,  under  char- 
ter to  Orient;  also  Canadian  Brit- 
isher, 5490  gross,  400  long,  11% 
speed,  under  construction. 
-tr    tr    t: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship 
Service),  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Docks,  Victoria,   B.  C.     British  flag. 

Official:    manager,  J.  W.  Troup. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle-Victoria-Van- 
couver, twice  a  day;  Alaska,  weekly 
in  summer,  10-day  in  winter;  Prince 
Rupert,  biweekly:  combn.  strs.  Prin- 
cess Louise  (now  being  completed), 
4200  gross,  317  long;  Princess  Char- 
lotte, 3844  gross,  330  long;  Princess 
Victoria,  1943  gross,  300  long;  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  3061  gross,  289  long; 
Princess  Alice,  3099  gross,  289  long; 
Princess  Mary,  2155  gross,  248  long; 
Princess  Royal,  1996  gross,  228  long; 
Princess  Beatrice,  1289  gross,  193 
long;  Princess  Patricia,  1158  gross; 
270  long;  Princess  Maquinna,  1777 
gross,  232  long;  Princess  Ena,  1368 
gross,  195  long;  and  various  small 
craft  in  addition. 

•ir    -ir    ^ 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal.    British  flag. 

Agency:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can- 
adian  Pacific  Railway  building. 
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Officials:  Chairman,  G.  M.  Bos- 
worth;  secretary -treasurer,  F.  A. 
Gascoigne;  manager.  Captain  J.  B. 
Walsh,  Montreal;  general  superin- 
tendent, Captain  E.  Beetham,  Van- 
couver. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Vancouver  to  Hong- 
kong: combn.  strs.  Empress  of  Asia, 
16,909  gross,  570  long,  21  speed;  Em- 
press of  Russia,  16,810  gross,  570 
long,  21  speed;  Empress  of  Japan, 
5940  gross,  455  long,  17V2  speed; 
Empress  of  China,  19,300  gross,  588 
long,  17.6  speed;  Monteagle,  6173 
gross,  445  long,  13y2  speed;  frt.  strs. 
Methven,  4852  gross,  390  long,  12 
speed;  Mattawa,  4874  gross,  401 
long,  10  V2  speed.  Under  construc- 
tion: combn.  str.  Empress  of  Can- 
ada, 22,500  gross,  653  long,  181/2 
speed. 

7:^    -i^    ■& 

W.  R.  Chamberlin  &  Co.,  1200  Bal- 
four building,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agency:  Los  Angeles,  205  Union 
Oil  building. 

Officials:  operating  manager,  W. 
R.  Chamberlin;  marine  superintend- 
ent, E.  A.  Chamberlin;  port  engineer, 
T.  L.  Tomlinson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  used  exclusively  in 
company's  own  lumber  business, 
Puget  Sound  and/or  Columbia 
River  to  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro, 
San  Diego:  s.  schrs.  Pacific,  Phyllis, 
Stanwood,  Davenport,  Tiverton,  Ber- 
tie M.  Hanlon,  Mary  Hanlon. 
ir    ■>:    tr 

China  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd., 
510  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Honolulu,  Castle  & 
Cooke,  Ltd.;  Yokohama,  H.  C. 
Brown;  Nagasaki,  Holme  Ringer  & 
Co.;  Shanghai,  F.  R.  Barrett;  Kobe, 
Cornes  &  Co.;  Hongkong,  C.  T.  Sur- 
ridge;  Singapore,  0.  D.  Martinez. 

Officials:  president.  Chin  Lain; 
vice-presidents,  Lee  Sing  Hing  and 
Yee  Ling;  operating  manager.  Lew 
Hing;  general  passenger  agent,  H. 
N.  Thomas;  general  freight  agent, 
W.  K.  Sempey;  auditor,  W.  G.  Ander- 
son; secretary,  M.  Q.  Fong;  treas- 
urer, Mark  Thue. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Hongkong,  every  five  weeks:  combn. 
strs.  Nanking,  8262  gross,  443  long, 
16  speed;  China,  5060  gross,  440 
long,  14  speed;  Hongkong  to  Singa- 
pore and  Java,  every  four  weeks, 
combn.  str.  Nile  (British),  5888  gross, 
420  long,  14  speed. 

i?    a    i^ 

Cia.  Naviera  de  Los  Estados  de 
Mexico  S.  A.;  see  Mexican  States 
Steamship  Line. 

•Cr    -Cr    ^ 

Cia.  Naviera  Mexicana  S.  A.;   see 

Mexican  Navigation  Co.,  Inc. 

tr    tr     tc 

Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Co., 
Board   of   Trade   building,   Portland. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:     Astoria,   Astoria    Ship- 


ping Co.;  Seattle,  R.  T.  Johns  &  Co.; 
Grays  Harbor,  Grays  Harbor  Steve- 
doring Co.;  San  Francisco,  Sudden 
&  Christenson;  Los  Angeles,  McCor- 
mick  &  McPherson;  Oriental  offices, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Tsingtau,  Takubar,  Chinwang- 
tao,   Dairen,   Vladivostok. 

Officials:  president,  J.  C.  Ains- 
worth;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  K.  D.  Dawson;  assistant 
general  manager  and  operating  man- 
ager, V.  A.  Cartwright;  marine  su- 
perintendent, E.  G.  Heinrici ;  port 
engineer,  J.  P.  Byrne;  traffic  man- 
ager, W.  T.  Sexton;  secretary-treas- 
urer, S.  P.  Fleming. 

Operating  the  following  shipping 
Board  vessels,  Japan,  every  three 
weeks  2-dk.  3-island  cargo  strs.: 
West  Nomentum,  5652  gross,  411 
long,  10  speed;  West  Cayote,  5564 
gross,  411  long,  10  speed;  Las  Vegas, 
5403  gross,  411  long,  10  speed; 
Northern  China,  every  three  weeks : 
West  Kader,  5751  gross,  411  long,  10 
speed;  Vinita,  5661  gross,  411  long, 
10  speed;  West  Keats,  5661  gross, 
411  long,  10  speed;  Eastern  Sailor, 
6086  gross,  415  long,  10  speed. 

i?    -i?     -C^ 

Columbia  River  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, Astoria.   United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond; vice-president,  F.  H.  Hara- 
don;  operating  manager,  Fred 
Barker. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, carrying  supplies  to  Alaska 
and  returning  each  year  to  Astoria; 
laid  up  during  winter:  ship  St.  Nich- 
olas, ship  Reuce,  gas  screw  Patsy. 
■i?    ^    <! 

Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany, 253  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

United  States  flag. 

Agency:  San  Francisco,  C.  P.  C. 
Co.,  Battery  and  Bush  streets. 

Officials:  president,  Clarence  H. 
Mackav;  vice-president,  Geo.  G. 
Ward. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  stationed  at  Charles- 
ton, Washington,  to  go  out  on  re- 
pairs to  cables  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
whenever  required:  cable-repair  str. 
Restorer,  3180  gross,  377  long,  15 
speed;  Honolulu  to  Midway,  four 
times  a  year,  aux.  s.  schr.  Flaurence 
Ward,  266  gross,  127  long. 
if    ^    -ii 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique;    see  Trans-Oceanic   Company. 

t:     t!     tr 

Congress    Lines,    Inc.;     see    Great 
Gulf  Steamship  Company. 
-Cr    ^    ii 

Consolidated  Whaling  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  64  King  street.  East,  Toronto. 
British  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Wm.  Schupp; 
vice-president,  W.  A.  Lawson;  oper- 
ating manager,  G.  LeMarquand;  port 
engineer,  E.  Scaplen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels:  whaling  tender  in  Ca- 
nadian waters;  str.  Gray,  707  gross, 
183    long,    91/2    speed;     stm.    whal- 


ers St.  Lawrence,  111  gross,  93  long, 
9  speed;  Wm.  Grant,  105  gross,  94 
long,  12 '2  speed;  Green,  102  gross, 
92  long,  11  speed;  Brown,  102  gross, 
92  long,  11  speed;  Black,  102  gross, 
92  long,  11  speed;  White,  102  gross, 
92  long,  11  speed;  Blue,  102  gross, 
92  long,  11  speed;  Orion,  102  gross, 
92  long,  11  speed. 

ii    fr    i? 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company,  711 
Syndicate  building,  Oakland.  United 
States  flag. 

Agency:    Marshfield,  Oregon. 

Officials:  president,  C.  R.  John- 
son, San  Francisco;  vice-president, 
F.  A.  Warner,  Oakland,  California; 
operating  managers,  Frederic  T. 
Boles  and  William  Denman,  as  re- 
ceivers; marine  superintendent,  F. 
A.  Warner. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Marshfield,  Oregon, 
to  Bay  Point,  California,  every  six 
days:  Ibr.  schrs.  C.  A.  Smith,  1754 
gross,  257  long,  13  speed;  Johanna 
Smith,  1670  gross,  257  long,  13  speed. 
■ir    'ir    i^ 

E.  J.  Dodge  Company,  16  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agency:  A.  C.  Nelson,  331  "E" 
street.  Eureka,  California. 

Officials:  president,  Hubert  E. 
Hunt;  vice-president,  Charles  S. 
Dodge. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Eu- 
reka and  San  Pedro,  every  ten  days: 
s.  schr.  Vanguard,  358  gross,  137 
long,  91/2  speed. 

^      -w-      ^ 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company,  311 
California     street,     San     Francisco. 

United  States  and  British  flags. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  402  Pender 
street  West;  Seattle,  L.  C.  Smith 
Building;  Los  Angeles,  Pacific  Elec- 
tric building,  C.  J.  Lehman,  agent; 
Manila,  Kobe,  Singapore,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Pek- 
ing, Canton,  Ichang,  Chungking. 

Officials :  president,  Robert  Dollar ; 
vice-president,  R.  Stanley  Dollar; 
operating  manager,  A.  A.  Moran; 
marine  superintendent,  E.  B.  Egbert; 
port  engineer,  E.  B.  Egbert;  secre- 
tary, Hugo  Lorber. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  every  eight  weeks:  frt.  str. 
Stanley  Dollar,  3392  gross,  289  long, 

11  speed.  San  Francisco  to  Orient 
and  round  the  world,  sailing  out  of 
San  Francisco  every  thirty  days: 
frt.  strs.  Robert  Dollar,  10,893  gross, 
523  long,  14  speed;  M.  S.  Dollar, 
9394  gross,  475  long,  13  speed;  Es- 
ther Dollar,  7548  gross,  484  long,  13 
speed;  Grace  Dollar,  6534  gross,  412 
long,  13  speed.  San  Francisco  to 
Orient,  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco 
every  thirty  days:  frt.  strs.  Bessie 
Dollar,  4329  gross,  370  long,  12  speed; 
Harold  Dollar,  4377  gross,  377  long, 

12  speed;  Melville  Dollar,  4304  gross, 
370  long,  12  speed.  Various  routes: 
sailing  ship  William  Dollar,  3239 
gross,  330  long,  6  speed. 
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In  addition,  the  company  has  laid 
up:  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  sailing  ship 
John  Ena;  at  Sausalito  and  Alame- 
da, sailing  ships  Jane  L.  Stanford, 
Dunsyre,  Hans,  Adolph  Vinnen,  Oro- 
tava,  Egon,  Thielbek  and  Schurbek. 

^       ■54-       ^ 

The  East  Asiatic  Company,  Ltd., 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.     Danish  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  L.  John- 
son, Walton  &  Company;  San  Fran- 
cisco, East  Asiatic  Company,  Inc.; 
Los  Angeles,  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Company. 

Official:  operating  manager,  Chr. 
Jensen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia, every  four  weeks  or  more  fre- 
quently: frt.  M.  S.  Asia,  7014  gross, 
426  long,  11  speed;  Peru,  5584  gross, 
426  long,  10  speed;  Indien,  4199 
gross,  390  long,  10 V2  speed;  Siam, 
5295  gross,  410  long,  liy2  speed; 
Chile,  6950  gross,  426  long,  11  speed; 
frt.  S.  S.  Kina,  4714  gross,  385  long, 
11  speed;  Arabien,  4714  gross,  385 
long,  11  speed;  M.  S.  Australien, 
6576   gross,  410   long,   ll^A   speed. 

ik    -ir    -a 

Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England.     British  flag. 

Agencies :  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany, general  agents  Pacific  Coast; 
offices  at  ports  as  follows:  all  Nor- 
ton, Lilly  &  Company:  Seattle,  Alas- 
ka building;  Portland,  Yeon  build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  building;  Los  Angeles, 
Van  Nuys  building;  San  Diego, 
Spreckels  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
monthly  sailings,  to  Hull,  Leith,  other 
East  Coast  of  United  Kingdom  ports 
as  cargo  offers :  Havre,  Antwerp, 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  with  trans- 
shipment to  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line 
at  Hull  for  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Poland  Free  State,  Esthonia, 
Portugal,  Italy  and  the  Levant,  in- 
cluding Alexandria:  frt.  strs.,  all 
about  14  speed.  City  of  Lincoln,  5861 
gross,  422  long;  City  of  Naples,  5739 
gross,  418  long;  City  of  Rangoon, 
6635  gross,  443  long;  and  other  ves- 
sels to  be  added. 

•^    -Ct    -C: 

E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  Inc.,  260  Cal- 
ifornia street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  E.  C.  Evans, 
Jr.;    vice-president,  Harry  L.  Evans. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  (Isthmian  Line),  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  United  Kingdom,  once 
a  month:  frt.  strs.  Steelmaker,  6187 
gross,  396  long,  13  speed;  Steel  Voy- 
ager, 6187  gross,  396  long,  13  speed; 
Steel  Exporter,  5686  gross,  425  long, 
13  speed;  Steel  Mariner,  5686  gross, 
425  long,  13  speed;  Steel  Inventor, 
5686  gross,  425  long,  13  speed;  Steel 
Worker,  5686  gross,  425  long,  13 
speed;  Ensley  City,  6187  gross,  396 
long,  13  speed;  Mobile  City,  6187 
gross,  396  long,  13  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 


Board  vessels,  tramping:  frt.  strs. 
Janelew,  6085  gross,  403  long,  10 
speed;  Namasket,  6085  gross,  403 
long,  10  speed;  Narbo,  6085  gross, 
403,  long,  10  speed. 

•ij    -Ct     -Ct 

Fife  Shipping  Company,  351  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company;  Seattle,  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company;  Tacoma, 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company;  Port- 
land, Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company; 
San  Francisco,  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Company;  Los  Angeles,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company. 

Officials:  president,  R.  C.  Reid; 
operating  managers,  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Company;  marine  superintendent, 
J.  C.  Fogarty;  secretary,  R.  F.  Mac- 
Leod. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  general  lumber  trade: 
schr.   Thistle,  1586  gross,   240   long; 
bktn.  Monterey,  1854  gross,  260  long. 
•ir    -ir    a 

Forest  Line,  911  Securities  build- 
ing, Seattle.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  911  Securities 
building;    Aberdeen. 

Official:     president,    A.    Schubach. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Ocean:  frt. 
str.  Forest  King,  2426  gross,  283 
long,  11  speed;  bktns.  Forest  Dream, 
1605  gross,  260  long;  Forest  Pride, 
1605  gross,  260  long;  Forest  Friend, 
1605  gross,  260  long. 

■t:     ir     -ir 

S.  S.  Freeman  &  Company,  705 
Fife  building,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  Flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise,  every  two 
weeks:  s.  schrs.  Daisy,  679  gross, 
175  long,  9  speed;  Daisy  Gadsby, 
818  gross,  189  long,  9  speed;  Daisy 
Putnam,  886  gross,  205  long,  9  speed; 
Daisy  Matthews,  943  gross,  201  long, 
9  speed. 

^    *    -iir 

Furness-Prince  Line  ( F  u  r  n  e  s  s. 
Withy    &    Company,    Ltd.),    London. 

British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Frank  Wa- 
terhouse  &  Company;  Seattle,  Frank 
Waterhouse  &  Company;  Tacoma, 
Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company ;  Port- 
land, Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company; 
San  Francisco,  Swayne  &  Hoyt;  Los 
Angeles,  Swayne  &  Hoyt;  Seattle, 
T.  A.  Lee,  Pacific  Coast  represen- 
tative. 

Officials:  chairman.  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis,  Bart.,  London ;  American  di- 
rector, H.  C.  Blackiston,  New  York; 
freight  traffic  manager,  Harry  Con- 
nor, New  York;  marine  superintend- 
ent. Captain  H.  H.  McDougall,  New 
York. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, every  month :  frt.  strs.  Mon- 
golian Prince,  5880  gross,  424  long, 
12  speed;  Eastern  Prince,  7569  gross, 
468  long,  12  speed;  Siberian  Prince, 
5605  gross,  423  long,  10  speed;    Bar- 


rymore,   6500   gross,   420    long,    12^/2 
speed. 

•Ct    it    -it 

General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  San 
Francisco;  1003  Higgins  building, 
Los  Angeles.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  W.  J.  Dinsmore, 
local  manager,  1710  Sixteenth  ave- 
nue, S.  W. ;  San  Francisco,  head 
office,  and  Los  Angeles,  general  of- 
fices, see  above;  San  Pedro,  F.  Mau- 
rer,  local  superintendent.  Twenty- 
second  and  Front  streets;  Tampico, 
R.  A.  Sperry,  manager. 

Officials:  president,  John  Barne- 
son;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  L.  T.  Barneson;  operating 
manager,  L.  T.  Barneson;  marine  di- 
rector, William  Walker;  port  engi- 
neer, Charles  Irvin;  comptroller,  R. 
S.  Durkee;  treasurer,  R.  Mitchell; 
assistant  treasurer,  F.  C.  Adams ; 
auditor,  A.  R.  Barr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  tankers,  various  routes:  strs. 
Liebre,  7057  gross,  453  long,  10 
speed;  Yorba  Linda,  6900  gross,  453 
long,  10  speed;  sailing  vessel  Falls 
of  Clyde,  1809  gross,  266  long.  Also 
operating  chartered  tankers,  Norwe- 
gian flag:  strs.  Belridge,  6047  gross, 
433  long,  10  speed;  Maricopa,  6047 
gross,  433  long,  10  speed. 
ir    ir    -i^ 

General  Steamship  Corporation, 
324  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 
United  States  flag. 

Agencies :  Vancouver,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Company,  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing; Seattle,  Colman  building;  Port- 
land, 324  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing; Los  Angeles,  McCormick  &  Mc- 
Pherson,  Merchants'  National  Bank 
building;  own  offices  at  Callao,  Peru, 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  agents  at  Hon- 
olulu, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America. 

Officials:  president,  H.  S.  Scott; 
vice-president.  Drew  Chidester,  op- 
erating manager,  A.  T.  Hunter;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  A.  T.  Hunter; 
port  engineer,  D.  Dorward,  Jr.;  traf- 
fic manager,  R.  S.  Wintemute;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, E.  J.  Webber;  pur- 
chasing agent,   C.   C.   Houston. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  South 
America,  monthly:  frt.  str.  Meriden, 
2254  gross,  300  long,  10  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  South 
America,  monthly:  frt.  strs.  Depere, 
3475  gross,  332  long,  9^2  speed;  Der- 
blay,  3475  gross,  332  long,  9^2  speed; 
Jeptha,  3475  gross,  332  long,  91/2 
speed.  San  Francisco  to  Australa- 
sia, monthly:  frt.  strs.  West  Mah- 
wah,  5587  gross,  423  long,  9^2  speed; 
West  Islip,  5775  gross,  426  long,  9V2 
speed ;  Hollywood,  5945  gross,  427 
long,  9^2  speed;  West  Hixton,  5356 
gross,  423  long,  9^2  speed;  Las  Ve- 
gas, 5404  gross,  423  long,  9^2  speed. 
■ir    t>    T^ 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  7  Han- 
over Square,  New  York  City:  332 
Pine  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 
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Agencies:  Seattle,  Hoge  building; 
San  Francisco,  332  Pine  street;  Los 
Angeles,  Merchants  National  Bank 
building. 

Officials:  president,  Galen  H.  Car- 
ter, New  York;  marine  superintend- 
ent, San  Francisco,  A.  E.  Moncaster; 
manager,  San  Francisco,  E.  T.  Ford; 
manager  steamship  department,  San 
Francisco,  F.  L.  Doelker. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
West  Coast  South  America,  sailings 
monthly:  combn.  strs.  Colusa,  5873 
gross,  408  long,  13  speed;  Santa 
Cruz,  4826  gross,  384  long,  13  speed; 
frt.  strs.  Santa  Rita,  1600  gross,  234 
long,  11  speed;  Santa  Inez,  1742 
gross  240  long,  10  speed:  Santa 
Alicia,  2244  gross,  283  long,  10  speed ; 
bark  Belfast  (Peruvian  flag),  1752 
gross,  260  long.  Last  three  vessels 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  West 
Coast  service;  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade. 

•{>    ^    i^ 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship   Company,    Limited.,    MontreaL 

British  flag. 

Agency:    Vancouver,  C.  N.  R.  Depot, 

Captain  C.  H.  Nicholson,  manager. 

Officials:  president,  Howard  G. 
Kelley;  operating  manager,  Captain 
C.  H.  Nicholson;  superintending  en- 
gineer, A.  L.  Brownlie,  Vancouver; 
shore  steward,  J.  W.  King,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to 
Northern  B.  C.  ports,  via  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  weekly:  combn. 
strs.  Prince  Rupert,  3379  gross,  319 
long,  19^^2  speed;  Prince  George, 
3372  gross,  319  long,  19%  speed. 
•Ct    ir    ii 

Henry  Gray  &  Co.,  817  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Papeete,  Tahiti,  3V2 
months:  schr.  Roy  Somers,  314 
gross,   140  long. 

^    -iV    ^ 

Great  Gulf  Steamship  Company 
(Congress  Lines,  Inc.,  agents),  2 
Rector  street.  New  York  City.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Portland,  Northwest  Shipping  Com- 
pany; San  Francisco,  F.  K.  Hitch- 
ing, 244  California  street;  Los  An- 
geles, D.  W.  Ferguson,  Henry  build- 
ing. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel.  United  States  inter- 
coastal  trade,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  approx- 
imately twenty-five-day  sailings:  frt. 
str.  Princess,  4920  gross,  428  long. 
Other  vessels  to  be  added. 

i^    ^    -ir 

James  Griffiths  &  Sons,  502  Burke 
building,  Seattle.  United  States  and 
British  flags. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  S.  Garn- 
ham,  805  Birks  building;  Seattle,  502 
Burke  building;  San  Francisco,  Bin- 
der &  Cook,  24  California  street. 
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Officials:  president,  James  Grif- 
fiths ;  vice-president,  Stanley  A.  Grif- 
fiths; operating  manager,  A.  Wuthe- 
now;  port  engineer,  C.  C.  Tracey; 
auditor,  J.  A.  Maitland;  Trans-Pa- 
cific freight  manager,  A.  J.  Chal- 
mers. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise,  every  14 
days:  frt.  and  tow'g.  strs  Anyox, 
1287  gross,  193  long,  10  speed;  coast- 
wise, every  10  days,  Amur,  907 
gross,  216  long,  11  speed;  coast- 
wise, as  required,  barges  Baroda, 
1417  gross,  237  long;  Coquitlam  City, 
984  gross,  190  long;  General  Fair- 
child,  1386  gross,  208  long;  Granby 
No.  1,  1364  gross,  204  long;  Granco, 
2114  gross,  275  long;  Griff,  560 
gross,  140  long;  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu,  every  25  days,  frt.  and 
tow'g.  str.  Griflfco,  1463  gross,  220 
long,  10  speed;  San  Francisco  to 
Central  America,  every  30  days,  frt. 
and  tow'g.  str.  Griffdu,  1484  gross, 
220  long,  10  speed;  coastwise,  as  re- 
quired, barges  Griffnip,  280  gross, 
110  long;  Griffson,  2259  gross,  267 
long;  Henry  Villard,  1486  gross,  218 
long;  John  C.  Potter,  1259  gross,  168 
long;  Independent  No.  2,  240  gross, 
110  long;  Louisiana,  1462  gross,  210 
long;  every  14  days,  frt.  and  tow'g 
str.  Marmion,  324  gross,  140  long, 
11  speed;  as  required,  barge  Pio- 
neer No.  11,  560  gross,  140  long;  tug 
Tartar,  128  gross,  90  long,  9  speed. 

Also  operating  privately  -  owned 
Japanese  vessels  of  Mitsui  &  Co.  as 
follows,  trans-Pacific,  every  15  days: 
frt.  strs.  Mandasan  Maru,  4313 
gross,  360  long,  10  speed;  Iwatesan 
Maru,  5860  gross,  385  long,  10  speed; 
Kinkasan  Maru,  4971  gross,  380  long, 
10  speed;  Horaisan  Maru,  6071  gross, 
407  long,  11  speed;  Tenpaisan  Maru, 
4975  gross,  385  long,  10  speed;  Hoye- 
isan  Maru,  6079  gross,  407  long,  11 
speed. 

See  also  Mitsui  &  Co. 
-ii    i:    -ir 

Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  260  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Officials:  president  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond; vice-president,  W.  S.  Burnett. 

Operating  privately-owned  vessels 
in  town  lumber  trade:  frt.  s.  schrs. 
Flavel,  967  gross;  Santiam,  946 
gross;  Halco,  970  gross;  Trinidad, 
974  gross. 

-tr    -li    i? 

J.  R.  Hanify  Co.,  24  Market  street, 
San  Francisco.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  810  North- 
western Bank  building;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 24  Market  street;  Los  Angeles, 
522  Central  building. 

Officials:  president,  John  R.  Hani- 
fy; vice-president,  E.  de  Reynier; 
operating  manager,  John  R.  Hanify; 
marine  superintendent,  John  L. 
Reed. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Pedro  to  Colum- 
bia River:  s.  schrs.  Santa  Barbara, 
695  gross,  183  long;  Santa  Monica, 
497   gross,    166   long;    Anne    Hanify, 
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1364  gross,  223  long;  Ryder  Hanify, 
1364  gross,  223  long. 

t^    ^    •& 

Harrison  Direct  Line,  Thomas  & 
James  Harrison,  Mersey  Chambers, 
Liverpool,  England.   British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles:    Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

The  Harrison  Direct  Line  main- 
tains sailings  of  freight  steamers 
at  thirty-day  intervals  (at  intervals 
of  two  weeks  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year)  between  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  London  and 
Liverpool.  Due  to  frequent  changes 
of  steamers  no  listing  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  can 
be  made. 

i^    ^    -C^ 

Hawaii  Meat  Company,  Limited, 
1033  Bethel  street,  Honolulu.  United 
States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  A.  W.  Carter; 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Greenwell ;  op- 
erating manager,  G.  J.  Waller,  Sr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Hawaiian  inter-island, 
twice  a  week:  frt.  str.  Bee,  1755 
gross,  662  long,  9  speed. 

■m-      ^      ^ 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.,  Inc.,  230  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Official:    president,  Geo.  U.   Hind. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  sailing  vessels,  carrying  car- 
go only;  not  operated  in  any  partic- 
ular trade  or  route:  wood  bktn.  Con- 
queror, 1395  gross,  231  long;  steel 
bktn.  Hawaii,  1085  gross,  196  long; 
wood  schr.  Honoipu,  564  gross,  162 
long;  wood  bktn.  Kohala,  891  gross, 
195  long;  wood  bktn.  Lahaina,  1067 
gross,  217  long;  wood  bktn.  Maka- 
weli,  899  gross,  194  long;  wood  schr. 
Muriel,  537  gross,  162  long;  wood 
bktn.  Puako,  1085  gross,  221  long; 
wood  schr.  Robt.  R.  Hind,  564  gross, 
162  long;  steel  bark  Wm.  T.  Lewis, 
2156  gross,  280  long. 
-Ct    -Ct    -Ct 

Hobbs,  Wall  &  Co.,  1  Drumm 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte 
Co.,  California. 

Officials:  president,  W.  J.  Hotch- 
kiss;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Hotch- 
kiss;  marine  superintendent,  R.  W. 
Myers. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Crescent  City  and  San  Pedro,  week- 
ly: frt.  s.  schrs.  Westport,  211  gross, 
124  long,  8V2  speed;  South  Coast, 
301  gross,  131  long,  9  speed. 
■i^    *    -i^ 

Holland  America  Line,  Rotterdam. 
Dutch  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  The  R.  M. 
S.  P.  Co.,  Pacific  building;  Seattle, 
The  R.  M.  S.  P.  Co.,  204  Rainier 
building;  Portland,  Oregon  -  Pacific 
Co.,  Wilcox  building;  Astoria,  E.  M. 
Cherry;  San  Francisco,  Holland 
America    Line,    401    Market    street; 
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Los  Angeles,  C.  J.  Lehman,  736  Pa- 
cific Electric  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Europe,  monthly: 
strs.  Eemdijk,  7651  gross,  470  long, 
12  speed,  Kinderdijk,  7651  gross,  470 
long,  12  speed,  Moerdijk,  9065  gross, 
471  long,  13  speed;  and  extra  steam- 
ers for  one  trip  only. 

See  also  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  with  which  Holland  Amer- 
ica maintains  joint  service. 
-^  -c^  t^ 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu.   United  States  flag. 

Oflicials:  president,  James  A.  Ken- 
nedy; vice-president,  J.  M.  Dowsett; 
operating  manager,  Stanley  C.  Ken- 
nedy; port  engineer,  J.  S.  Muirhead; 
port  captain.  Captain  S.  A.  Crosby. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Honolulu  to  Hilo,  bi- 
weekly: combn.  strs.  Mauna  Kea, 
1566  gross,  239  long,  14  speed; 
Honolulu  to  Kahului,  bi-weekly, 
Kilauea,  1338  gross,  241  long,  15 
speed;  in  reserve,  Waimea,  1056 
gross,  198  long,  10  speed;  Honolulu 
to  Kauai,  bi-weekly,  Kinau,  975 
gross,  195  long,  10  speed;  Honolulu 
to  Kauai,  weekly,  Claudine,  846 
gross,  179  long,  11  speed;  Honolulu 
to  Kona  and  Kau,  every  10  days, 
Mauna  Loa,  850  gross,  177  long,  liy2 
speed;  tramp  frt.  strs.  Helene,  618 
gross,  171  long,  10  speed;  Onomea, 
736  gross,  178  long,  9  speed;  Hono- 
lulu to  Maui  and  Molokai,  weekly, 
combn.  strs.  Mikahala,  444  gross, 
147  long,  10  speed;  Honolulu  to 
Kauai,  weekly,  Likelike,  374  gross, 
136  long,  9  speed;  tramp  frt.  strs. 
Kaiulani,  384  gross,  140  long,  8 
speed;  Niihau,  341  gross,  148  long, 
7  speed. 

■w-    *     i^r 

I.  S.  C.  Lines  (Sea  Carriers,  Inc. — 
Intercoastal  Lines).  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd, 
general  agents,  Atlantic  Coast,  24 
State  street.  New  York  City;  Struth- 
ers  &  Barry,  general  agents.  Pacific 
Coast,  343  Sansome  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  thirty-day  sailings, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to  Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston  (if 
cargo  offers)  :  A.  L.  Kent,  6214  gross, 
394  long,  10  speed;  Felix  Taussig, 
6253  gross,  395  long,  10  speed;  Thos. 
P.  Beal;  William  A.  McKenney,  6256 
gross,  395  long,  10  speed.  Vessels 
owned  by  Crowell  &  Thurlow. 

tr    -i^    -fy 

Isthmian  Steamship  Lines  (United 
States  Steel  Products  Company),  39 
Courtland    street,    New    York    City. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany, general  agents  Pacific  Coast; 
Vancouver,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  building;  and 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  as  follows : 
Seattle,  Alaska  building;  Portland, 
Yeon  building;  San  Francisco,  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  building;  Los 
Angeles,    Van    Nuys    building;    San 


Diego,  Spreckels  building. 

Operating  privately-owned  vessels 
as  follows:  United  States  inter- 
coastal service,  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  to  San  Die- 
go, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver  and  re- 
turn, sailings  at  approximately  ten- 
day  intervals.  Hawaiian  Island  ser- 
vice. New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  and  other  island 
ports  of  call  and  return,  sailings  at 
approximately  thirty  -  day  intervals. 
Occasional  service  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile and  Galveston  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  return.  Pacific  Coast- 
United  Kingdom  service.  Pacific 
Coast  ports  to  Liverpool,  Avonmouth, 
London,  sailings  at  approximately 
thirty-day  intervals.  Vessels  employ- 
ed in  these  different  services:  At- 
lanta City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Anniston  City,  sister;  Birmingham 
City,  6032  gross,  395  long;  Besse- 
mer City,  5687  gross,  441  long; 
Bantu,  4229  gross,  360  long;  Charl- 
ton Hall,  4749  gross,  400  long;  Chat- 
tanooga City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Craster  Hall,  4319  gross,  380  long; 
Ensley  City,  6157  gross,  395  long; 
Fairfield  City,  5687  gross,  424  long; 
Howick  Hall,  5096  gross,  400  long; 
Knoxville  City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Memphis  City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Mobile  City,  6157  gross,  395  long; 
Montgomery  City,  5685  gross,  424 
long;  Robin  Adair,  6859  gross; 
Robin  Goodfellow,  6939  gross;  Robin 
Gray,  6859  gross,  all  424  long;  Santa 
Rosalia,  5409  gross,  406  long;  Selma 
City,  5686  gross,  412  long;  Steel  Age, 
6188  gross,  393  long;  Steelmaker  and 
Steel  Voyager,  6188  gross,  393  long; 
Steel  Exporter,  Steel  Inventor,  Steel 
Mariner,  Steel  Ranger,  Steel  Scien- 
tist, Steel  Seafarer,  Steel  Worker, 
all  5686  gross,  424  long. 

Also  operating  British  flag  vessels 
in  Pacific  Coast-United  Kingdom- 
Continent  service.  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, Havre,  Hull,  Southampton,  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  month- 
ly sailings:  frt.  strs.  Northumber- 
land, 12,160  gross,  530  long,  16-18 
speed;  Woodarra,  7946  gross,  449 
long,  15  speed;  both  refrigerator 
vessels;  other  steamships  to  be 
added. 

See  also  E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons. 

■W-        ^        -M- 

Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Europ- 
ean Service;   see  E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons. 

i^    i^    -Ct 

Java  -  China  -  Japan  Lijn,  Batavia, 
Java.    Dutch  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dingwald 
Cotts;  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and 
Astoria,  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion;  San  Francisco,  J.  D.  Spreckels 
&  Bros.  Co.,  general  agents. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Java  via  Japan  and  China,  sailings 
from  San  Francisco  about  every 
three  weeks:  frtrs.  Simaloer,  6587 
gross,  438  long,  13  speed;  Arakan, 
5106  gross,  400  long,  13  speed;  Go- 
rontalo,    5884    gross,    394    long,    13 


speed;  Saleier,  6611  gross,  438  long, 
13  speed;  Tjisalak,  5787  gross,  420 
long,  13  speed;  Tjileboet,  5760  gross, 
420  long,  13  speed. 

t:    -tr    -C^ 

Johnson  Line  (Rederiaktibolaget 
Nordstjernan),    Stockholm,    Sweden. 

Swedish  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  C.  Gardner 
Johnson;  Seattle,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.;  Los 
Angeles,  M.  F.  McLaurin. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  combn  motorships,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Central  America,  Panama 
Canal,  Havre,  Hamburg  and  Scandin- 
avian ports,  approximately  monthly 
sailings:  Buenos  Aires,  5614  gross, 
426  long,  12  speed;  Balboa,  5524 
gross,  426  long,  12  speed;  Canada, 
5527  gross,  426  long,  12  speed;  Pedro 
Christophersen,  4910  gross,  360  long, 
10  speed;  San  Francisco,  3707  gross, 
362  long,  10  speed;  Valparaiso,  3762 
gross,  364  long,  11  speed;  Suecia, 
3730  gross,  359  long,  10  speed;  Pa- 
cific, 3731  gross,  360  long,  10  speed; 
Kronprinsessan  Margareta,  3739 
gross,  360  long,  10  speed;  Kronprins 
Gustaf  Adolf,  4944  gross,  359  long, 
10  speed.  ^    ^^    ^ 

E.  &  E.  T.  Kruse,  24  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  Bandon,  Oregon,  J.  E. 
Walstrom. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Bandon,  every  eight  days :  combn. 
str.  Elizabeth,  425  gross,  142  long, 
8  speed;  coastwise  and  (Cray's  Har- 
bor, frt.  str.  Helene,  672  gross,  172 
long,  8  speed. 

tr    -fj     -ir 

Kuskokwim  Fishing  &  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    7    Colman    Dock,    Seattle. 

United  States  flag. 

Ofl^cials:  president.  Captain  Louis 
Knaflich. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle,  Kuskokwim 
River,  Behring  Sea,  twice  yearly, 
commencing  in  May:  twin-screw 
combn.  Anvil,  363  gross,  116  long, 
10  speed;  Seattle  to  Behring  Sea  and 
South  Arctic  ports,  once  yearly,  com- 
mencing in  May,  aux.  schr.  Ruby, 
345  gross;  132  long,  7  speed. 
•si-    *    -i!^ 

Latin    America    Line;     see    R.    S. 

Silva   &   Company. 

^^    ■<\    ^v 

Lewers    &    Cooke,    Ltd.,    Honolulu. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  F.  J.  Lowrey; 
vice-president,  F.  D.  Lowrey. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Hono- 
lulu, every  three  months:  schrs. 
Alice  Cooke,  782  gross,  185  long; 
Robert  Lewers,  732  gross,  185  long. 

1^         -M-         -M- 

Libby,    McNeil    &    Libby,    Seattle. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  W.  F.  Bur- 
rows; vice-president,  E.  G.  McDoug- 
all ;  operating  manager,  D.  W. 
Branch. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
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owned  vessels,  various  ports:  m.  s. 
Libby  Maine,  1811  gross,  240  long,  7 
speed;  W.  F.  Burrows,  1560  gross, 
201  long,  6  speed;  Seattle  to  Alaska, 
yearly,  s.  s.  Abner  Coburn,  1973 
gross,  225  long;  barks  W.  B.  Flint, 
835  gross,  178  long;  George  Curtis, 
1837  gross,  240  long;  Oriental,  1688 
gross,  220  long;  schrs.  Henry  Wil- 
son, 499  gross,  157  long;  Salvator, 
465  gross,  160  long;  s.  s.  San  Juan, 
248  gross,  118  long,  10  speed;  George 
F.  Haller,  185  gross,  101  long,  8 
speed;  North  Star,  99  gross,  73  long, 

9  speed;  gas.  s.  Willard  B.,  64  gross, 
73  long,  8  speed;  President,  50  gross, 
72  long,  8  speed;  Excursion,  46 
gross,  65  long,  9  speed;  Expansion, 
175  gross,  104  long,  8  speed;  Bonita, 
98  gross,  78  long,  8  speed;  Ahrnk- 
lin,  52  gross,  66  long,  8  speed;  can- 
nery tenders,  gas  s.  Arnold  G.,  16 
gross,  34  long,  8  speed;  Bernice,  15 
gross,  44  long,  8  speed;  Climax,  10 
gross,  28  long,  8  speed;  Charlotte 
B.,  71  gross,  74  long,  9  speed;  Comet, 
41  gross,  56  long,  8  speed;  Glenn,  34 
gross,  49  long,  9  speed;  George  S., 
43  gross,  57  long,  9  speed;  Helen  T., 
32  gross,  50  long,  8  speed;  John  L. 
C,  26  gross,  62  long,  8  speed;  Leona 
K.,  47  gross,  59  long,  8  speed ;  Mitch- 
ell, 14  gross,  49  long,  8  speed;  May, 

10  gross,  45  long,  8  speed;  Nuten, 
22  gross,  44  long,  8  speed;  Olaf,  21 
gross,  42  long,  8  speed;  Olga,  14 
gross,  40  long,  8  speed;  Pride  of 
Alaska,  15  gross,  53  long,  8  speed; 
St.  James,  10  gross,  32  long,  8  speed; 
Triumph,  15  gross,  53  long,  8  speed; 
Vigilant,  14  gross,  39  long,  8  speed. 

^    ir    ^ 

H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  167  Post  street, 
San  Francisco.    United  States  flag. 

Ofiicials:  president,  Leon  Liebes; 
vice-president,  Arnold  Liebes;  oper- 
ating manager,  C.  T.  Pedersen ;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  C.  T.  Pedersen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  once  each  year:  gas  s. 
Herman,  362  gross,  131  long,  6 
speed;  s.  Fox,  343  gross,  145  long. 
i:?    -i^    -it 

Fred  Linderman,  110  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  Fred  Linder- 
man ;  operating  manager,  Fred  Lind- 
erman; port  engineer,  L.  C.  Bart- 
mess. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  every 
three  weeks:  s.  schrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,  1600  gross,  250  long,  10  speed; 
Cricket,  1136  gross,  224  long,  10 
speed;  Puget  Sound  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, every  three  weeks,  Rosalie 
Mahony,  884  gross,  196  long,  9 
speed. 

•Cj    i^    ij 

Little  River  Steamship  Co.,  112 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  W.  Cole; 
vice-president,  L.  Crannell;  operat- 
ing manager,  H.  W.  Cole;  port  en- 
gineer,    Phil.    Sheridan;     secretary- 


treasurer,  W.  D.  Dunning. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Eu- 
reka,  weekly:     s.   schr.   Washington, 
539  gross,  159  long,  9  speed. 
•i;    -i!    -i: 

Loop  Lumber  Company,  foot  of 
Sixteenth      street,      San      Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Wm.  Chat- 
ham; vice-president,  C.  Frantz;  op- 
erating manager,  Wm.  Chatham;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  T.  L.  Tomlin- 
son;  port  engineer,  A.  F.  Bulotti. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Pu- 
get Sound,  every  two  weeks :  f rt. 
schrs.  F.  S.  Loop,  795  gross,  193 
long,  9y2  speed;  San  Francisco  to 
Columbia  River,  every  two  weeks, 
Johan  Poulsen,  650  gross,  179  long, 
10  speed. 

■w-      ^      ■«■ 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company, 
Wilmington,  Cal.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  H.  B. 
Hatch,  685  Market  street;  Los  An- 
geles, R.  F.  Cullen,  517  South  Spring 
street;  Long  Beach,  California,  119 
West  Ocean  avenue;  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, 116  East  Colorado;  San  Pe- 
dro, 629  Beacon  street;  Oakland, 
1422  San  Pablo  avenue;  Berkeley, 
2127   University  avenue. 

Officials:  president,  Fred  L.  Bak- 
er; vice-president,  General  M.  H. 
Sherman;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Ralph  J.  Chandler;  marine 
superintendent,  Captain  N.  H.  An- 
derson ;  port  engineer,  Steven  Lindo ; 
assistant  to  general  manager,  G.  W. 
Green;  general  auditor,  R.  P.  Dun- 
bar; general  passenger  agent,  R.  V. 
Crowder;  general  freight  agent,  G. 
C.  Foster. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday:  pass.  strs.  Yale 
and  Harvard,  3825  gross,  407  long, 
23  speed. 

The  Shipping  Board  combination 
vessels  Aeolus  and  Huron  have  been 
assigned  to  this  company  for  a  Los 
Angeles-Hawaii  service,  which  will 
begin  in  the  spring. 
•Cr    a    -t^ 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
44  Whitehall  street.  New  York.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dominion 
Shipping  Co.;  Seattle,  812  L.  C. 
Smith  building;  Tacoma,  Seattle  of- 
fice; Portland,  424  Railway  Ex- 
change building;  Astoria,  Geo.  W. 
Sanborn  &  Sons;  San  Francisco,  804 
Merchants  Exchange;  Los  Angeles, 
711  Central  building;  Oakland,  214 
Henshaw  building;  San  Diego, 
Spreckels  Bros.  Commercial  Co. 

Officials:  president,  Edgar  F. 
Luckenbach;  vice-presidents,  R.  C. 
Thackara  and  J.  L.  Luckenbach;  op- 
erating manager,  A.  Carlson;  marine 
superintendent,  F.  L.  Work;  secre- 
tary, Lewis  Luckenbach;  treasurer, 
Paul   Kuhne. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned    vessels,    intercoastal    Pacific 


and  Atlantic  ports,  every  eight  days: 
frt.  strs.  Andrea  F.  Luckenbach, 
10,798  gross,  496  long,  13  speed;  Ed- 
gar F.  Luckenbach,  8061  gross,  425 
long,  12  speed;  Edward  Luckenbach, 
8151  gross,  436  long,  14  speed;  F.  J. 
Luckenbach,  8074  gross,  446  long,  13 
speed;  Florence  Luckenbach,  4909 
gross,  401  long,  10  speed;  Harry 
Luckenbach,  8713  gross,  449  long, 
14  speed;  J.  L.  Luckenbach,  4920 
gross,  428  long,  91/2  speed;  Julia 
Luckenbach,  8151  gross,  436  long,  14 
speed;  K.  L  Luckenbach,  8074  gross, 
446  long,  14  speed;  Katrina  Lucken- 
bach, 8074  gross,  446  long,  14  speed; 
Lewis  Luckenbach,  10,798  gross,  496 
long,  13  speed;  Walter  A.  Lucken- 
bach, 8286  gross,  447  long,  14  speed; 
Pacific  and  Gulf  ports,  every  fifteen 
days,  Frederick  Luckenbach,  2903 
gross,  317  long,  9V2  speed;  Hattie 
Luckenbach,  4417  gross,  331  long, 
9V2  speed;  Pleiades,  3753  gross,  331 
long,  91/2  speed;  Agwidale,  7410 
gross,  331  long,  11  speed. 
ir    ^    -Cr 

Matson  Navigation  Company,  120 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma, Portland,  Alexander  &  Bald- 
win, Ltd.,  Seattle;  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Matson  Navigation 
Company;  Manila,  P.  L,  Welch,  Fair- 
child  &  Co. 

Officials:  president,  E.  D.  Tenney; 
vice-president,  W.  P.  Roth;  operat- 
ing manager,  C.  W.  Saunders;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  Captain  F.  M. 
Edwards;    port   engineer,   J.   Barker. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  and 
Puget  Sound  to  Hawaiian  Islands, 
every  42  days:  frt.  Manulani,  14,000 
d.w.,  497  long,  12^/2  speed;  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  28 
days,  Manukai,  14,000  d.w.,  497  long, 
12^2  speed;  frt.  and  pass.,  Maui,  10,- 
261  gross,  501  long,  15  speed;  Mat- 
sonia,  9402  gross,  501  long,  15  speed; 
Wilhelmina,  6974  gross,  451  long, 
13^2  speed;  Manoa,  6805  gross, 
446  long,  13  speed;  San  Francisco 
to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  42  days, 
Lurline,  5928  gross,  437  long,  I2V2 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian 
Islands,  every  35  days,  frt.  Hyades, 
3753  gross,  331  long,  91/2  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every 
28  days,  frt.  and  pass.  Enterprise, 
2675  gross,  323  long,  11  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands  about 
60  days,  frt.  Annie  Johnson,  1044 
gross,  212  long,  7  speed. 

Shipping  Board  steamers,  Balti- 
more and  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian 
Islands,  every  70  days:  Hawkeye 
State,  14,123  gross,  535  long,  171,2 
speed;  Buckeye  State,  14,123  gross, 
535  long,  17^2  speed. 

•Ct    ii    t^ 

Chas.  R.  McCormick  &  Company, 
900  Fife  building,  San  Francisco. 
United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  Yeon  build- 
ing; Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuys  build- 
ing; New  York,  17  Battery  Place. 

Officials:    president,  Chas.  R.  Mc- 
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Cormick;  vice-president,  S.  M. 
Hauptman;  operating  manager,  John 
M.   Hencken. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise  between 
Puget  Sound,  Portland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro  and  San  Diego, 
every  three  weeks:  combn  strs.  Will- 
amette, 903  gross,  195  long,  10 
speed;  Multnomah,  969  gross,  205 
long,  10  speed;  Celilo,  943  gross,  205 
long,  10  speed;  Wapama,  951  gross, 
205  long,  10  speed;  no  schedule,  frt. 
strs.  Wahkeena,  1030  gross,  213  long, 
10  speed;  Ernest  H.  Meyer,  1057 
gross,  213  long,  10  speed;  Everett, 
1751  gross,  237  long,  11  to  14  speed. 

i^T     -Cr    -tr 

McCormick  &  McPherson,  503  Mar- 
ket street,  San  Francisco,  and  548 
South  Spring  street,  Los  Angeles. 

Officials:  E.  L.  McCormick  and  W. 
S.  McPherson,  partners;  operating 
manager,  T.  G.  Plant;  port  engineer, 
S.  Mills. 

Agents  for  different  steamship 
lines,  particularly  for  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  which  see.  Representing  pri- 
vately-owned vessels  of  Osaka  Sho- 
sen Kaisha,  Japanese  flag,  as  fol- 
lows, San  Francisco  to  Orient:  frt. 
str.  Hague  Maru,  7770  gross,  10 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Havana, 
frt.  str.  Amur  Maru,  7770  gross,  10 
speed;  South  America  to  Los  An- 
geles to  Orient,  monthly  sailings,  frt. 
strs.  Tacoma  Maru,  5850  gross,  10 
speed;  Panama  Maru,  5789  gross,  10 
speed;  Seattle  Maru,  5852  gross,  10 
speed;  Mexico  Maru,  5761  gross,  10 
speed;  Chicago  Maru,  5848  gross,  10 
speed;  Canada  Maru,  5759  gross,  10 
speed. 

•A-    *    * 

Mexican  Navigation  Co.,  Inc.,  Mex- 
ico City,  Gante  19;  general  office, 
Guaymas,  Son.,  Mex.   Mexican  flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  Anglo- 
Southern  Co.,  general  agents,  50  Cal- 
ifornia street,  Francisco  Seldner, 
traffic  manager;  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles  Freight  Forwarding  Co.,  333 
New  High  street. 

Officials:  president,  Jacinto  Lasa; 
vice-president,  A.  Peralta. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Mex- 
ico, every  40  days:  frt.  and  pass. 
Mexico,  2548  gross,  310  long,  12 
speed.  After  January  1  another  ves- 
sel will  be  put  on  this  run,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Corinto,  Nicaragua.  Com- 
pany operates  six  steamers  on  At- 
lantic between  New  Orleans  and 
Progreso,  Yucatan.  Also  two  steam- 
ers between  Mexican  ports,  Guaymas 
and  Salina  Cruz,  1800  gross  tons 
each,  named  Bolivar  and  Washing- 
ton. 

•{i    ^    -i^ 

Mexican  States  Steamship  Line 
(Cia.  Naviera  de  los  Estados  de  Mex- 
ico S.  A.),  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mex- 
ico.    Mexican  flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  Coppel 
Brothers,  519  California  street;  Los 
Angeles,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  794  Pacific 
Electric  building;  and  at  all  ports  of 
call,   Ensenada,   San   Jose   del    Cabo, 


Guaymas,  Santa  Rosalia,  La  Paz,  To- 
polobampo,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco, 
Puerto  Angel  and  Salina  Cruz. 

Officials:  general  manager,  James 
Irvine,  Mazatlan ;  assistant  general 
manager,  H.  S.  Winter,  temporarily 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Company  will  operate  six  com- 
pination  steamers  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Mexi- 
can Coast  and  Gulf  ports  as  follows: 
Ensenada,  Mazatlan,  San  Jose  del 
Cabo,  Guaymas,  Santa  Rosalia,  La 
Paz,  Topolobampo,  Manzanillo,  Aca- 
pulco, Puerto  Angel  and  Salina  Cruz. 
Vessels  will  be  of  800  to  1000  tons 
deadweight,  with  accommodations 
for  110  passengers,  first  and  second 
cabin.  Service  expected  to  begin 
early  in  1922;  bi-monthly  sailings 
scheduled.  Vessels:  strs.  Chihua- 
hua, Colma,  Sinaloa,  Chipas,  Oaxaca, 
Guerrero,  all  built  in  England. 
f:  -c^  a 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha,  Ltd.),  Tokyo,  Japan.  Japan- 
ese flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Mitsui  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  American  Bank  building;  Port- 
land, Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wilcox 
building;  San  Francisco,  Mitsui  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Merchants  Exchange  build- 
ing; New  York,  Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.,,65 
Broadway;  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Shang- 
hai, London,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Sourabaya,  Sydney,  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Vladivostok  and  other  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  world. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Seattle  to  Japan  and  China, 
sailings  every  three  weeks :  frt.  strs. 
Azumasan  Maru,  4349  gross,  360 
long,  9  speed;  Horaisan  Maru,  6071 
gross,  407  long,  lOVo  speed;  Iwate- 
san  Maru,  5860  gross,  385  long,  IOV2 
speed;  Mandasan  Maru,  4313  gross, 
360  long,  10  speed.  In  addition  to 
these  vessels  company  has  engaged 
eleven  other  vessels  for  one  voyage 
to  Orient. 

See  also  James  Griffiths  &  Sons. 
•ir    -Cr    t^ 

Naknek  Packing  Co.,  73  Main 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president  and  operating 
manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson ;  vice- 
president,  Ferd  C.  Peterson. 

Owns  following  sailing  vessels, 
which  are  used  in  own  salmon  can- 
ning business  exclusively:  bark  Pac- 
tolus,  1673  gross;  bark  B.  P.  Che- 
ney, 1322  gross.  In  commission 
about  six  months  during  summer; 
remainder  of  year  laid  up  at  Oak- 
land. 

■ir    -C:    i^ 

National  Steamship  Co.,  1008 
Crocker  building,  San  Francisco. 
United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  0.  R.  John- 
son; vice-president,  C.  Hexberg;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  C.  Hexberg. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise:  strs  Arc- 
tic, 389  gross,  145  long,  10  speed; 
Brunswick,   532   gross,   161    long,    10 


speed;  Coquille  River,  415  gross,  146 
long,  9  speed. 

-Cr    ^    ^ 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co.,  230  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver  and  Seattle, 
Dawson  Terminals  Co.;  Portland, 
Oregon-Pacific  Co.;  Los  Angeles,  E. 
D.  Howard;  Eureka,  E.  D.  McDonald. 

Officials:  president,  James  Tyson; 
vice-president,  H.  W.  Jackson;  oper- 
ating manager,  James  K.  Nelson; 
marine  superintendent,  James  K. 
Nelson ;  port  engineer,  L.  C.  Bart- 
mess;  port  captain,  R.  Anderson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  ports  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  only:  s.  schrs.  May- 
fair,  670  gross,  174  long,  9  speed; 
Mukilteo,  1230  gross,  225  long,  9 
speed;  Nome  City,  939  gross,  230 
long,  9  speed;  Port  Angeles,  1358 
gross,  235  long,  9^2  speed;  Saginaw, 
886  gross,  191  long,  9  speed;  Wil- 
mington, 990  gross,  210  long,  9 
speed. 

i:     i^     ^ 

New  England  Fish  Co.;  head  office 
on  Pacific  Coast,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Operating  fishing  boats  only,  ex- 
cept motorship  Washington,  between 
Seattle,  Vancouver  and  Ketchikan. 

■ir     -ir     -ir 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Tokyo, 
Japan.    Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  W.  Greer 
&  Son;  Seattle,  409  Colman  build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  Dodwell  &  Co.; 
Los  Angeles,  Dodwell  &  Co.;  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  W.  R.  Dale,  agent.  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

Officials :  president,  Y.  Ito ;  Ameri- 
can manager,  M.  Watanabe;  port 
captain,  Seattle,  Captain  U.  Osawa; 
Seattle  sub-manager,  S.  Ogata. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle  to  Orient,  ev- 
ery 21  days :  combn  strs.  Fushimi 
Maru,  10,928  gross,  525  long,  17V2 
speed;  Suwa  Maru,  10,927  gross,  525 
long,  17^2  speed;  Kashima  Maru, 
9898  gross,  510  long,  1714  speed; 
Katori  Maru,  9835  gross,  510  long, 
17^2  speed;  Seattle  to  Japan,  frt. 
strs.  Toyama  Maru,  7089  gross,  445 
long,  11^2  speed;  Tokushima  Maru, 
5972  gross,  422  long,  10  speed;  Toki- 
wa  Maru,  6971  gross,  445  long,  11 H 
speed;  Hakata  Maru,  5969  gross,  415 
long,  10  speed;  Toyooka  Maru,  7097 
gross,  445  long,  11^2  speed. 

Operating  privately  -  owned  frt. 
strs..  New  York-Far  East  Line,  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Muroran  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Panama,  Colon,  Havana,  New 
York  and  return,  four-weekly  sail- 
ings (Dodwell  &  Co.,  agents  San 
Francisco,  Oceanic  building,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Union  Oil  building)  :  Toba 
Maru,  6995  gross,  445  long,  10  speed; 
Toyama  Maru,  7090  gross,  445  long, 
10  speed ;  Taketoyo  Maru,  7028  gross, 
445  long,  10  speed;  Takaoka  Maru, 
7047  gross,  445  long,  10  speed;  Lyons 
Maru,  7018  gross,  445  long,  10  speed; 
Dakar  Maru,  7170  gross,  420  long, 
10  speed;  Durban  Maru,  7164  gross, 
420  long,  10  speed. 
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North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steam- 
ship Company  (Nawsco  Line),  111 
Summer  street,  Boston.  United 
States  flag. 

Agency:  Agent  Pacific  Coast,  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company,  which  see. 

Officials:  president,  Charles  E. 
Ware;  vice-president  and  acting  gen- 
eral manager,  Henry  Parkman,  Jr. ; 
traffic  manager,  J.  D.  Hashagen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  ports, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange- 
les to  Charleston,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  tri-weekly  sailings:  frt.  strs. 
Deerfield,  7551  gross,  434  long,  10' 2 
speed;  Neponset,  7435  gross,  434 
long,  10 V2  speed  (both  these  are  re- 
frigerator vessels) ;  West  Catanace, 
6132  gross,  410  long,  11  speed  (these 
three  vessels  owned  by  Elder  Steel 
Steamship  Company,  last  not  refrig- 
erated) ;  Dochra,  4309  gross,  376 
long,  10  speed  (refrigerator  vessel 
owned  by  Barber  Line,  chartered  by 
Nawsco). 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  Puget  Sound  ports, 
Portland,  Oregon,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  to  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Portland,  Maine,  bi- 
weekly sailings:  frt.  strs.  Lehigh, 
5103  gross,  410  long,  10  speed;  West 
Isleta,  5680  gross,  410  long,  10  speed; 
Cold  Harbor,  5086  gross,  390  long, 
10  speed;  Springfield,  5641  gross, 
410  long,  10  speed;  Artigas,  5620 
gross,  390  long,  10  speed;  Brush, 
5543  gross,  390  long,  10  speed  (last 
vessel  being  purchased  by  Nawsco). 
a    -ir    ii 

Northern  Commercial  Company, 
San   Francisco.      United   States   flag. 

Agency:  Seattle,  J.  L.  Burnside, 
508  Alaska  Building. 

Officials:  president,  Louis  Sloss; 
vice-president,  Louis  Sloss,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska,  irregular  sailings:  motor 
schr.  Ozmo,  765  gross,  160  long,  7 
speed, 

•C^    ^   -it 

Northern  Fisheries,  Inc.,  141  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  P.  Hale; 
vice-presidents,  M.  Fleishhacker  and 
Fred  D.  Cartwright;  secretary,  C. 
L  Sturrock;    treasurer,  C.  E.  Cocks. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned    vessels,     San     Francisco    to 
Alaska,  once  a  year:    gas.  schr.  Pro- 
gress, 169  gross,  90  long,  8  speed. 
1^    *    ^ 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Company 
(Booth  Fisheries  Company  of  Dela- 
ware,  owners),    Pier   11  -  B,    Seattle. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  K.  L.  Ames, 
Chicago;  vice-president  C.,H.  White- 
law,  Seattle;  second  vice-president, 
P.  L.  Smithers,  Chicago;  general  su- 
perintendent, P.  H.  McCue,  Seattle; 
port  captain.  Captain  H.  DeGueldre. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  carrying  supplies  and 
crews  to  canneries  in  Alaska  and  re- 


turning with  canned  salmon,  Seattle 
to  Chignik,  Alaska,  sails  north  in 
spring,  returns  in  fall:  sailing  ships 
St.  Paul,  1893  gross,  228  long;  Se- 
attle to  Nushagak,  Alaska,  sails 
north  in  spring,  returns  in  fall: 
Benj.  F.  Packard,  2156  gross,  244 
long;  Seattle  to  Naknek,  Alaska, 
sails  north  in  spring,  returns  in  fall : 
bark  Guy  C.  Goss,  1572  gross,  214 
long. 

f?     i?     it 

Northwestern  Shipping  Company, 
619  Colman  building,  Seattle.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

OflScials:  president,  Charles  E. 
Peabody;  vice-president,  Joshua 
Green;  operating  manager,  Joshua 
Green ;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  E. 
Burns. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel:  s.  schr.  H.  B.  Love- 
joy,  1067  gross,  215  long,  8-10  speed. 
For  charter;    laid  up  at  present. 

■w-      -5^      ■«• 

Norton,  Lilly  &  Company — Agents 
for  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Isth- 
mian Steamship  Lines,  Societe  Gen- 
erale  de  Transports  de  Maritimes  a 
Vapeur,  which  see. 

-i?    -f?    tr 

Norway  Pacific  Line,  Christiania, 
Norway.     Norwegian  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Captain  F.  S. 
Olsen;  vice-president,  F.  William 
Kutter. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, every  six  weeks :  M.S.  George 
Washington,  7093  gross,  425  long,  11 
speed;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  7093 
gross,  425  long,  11  speed;  Borgland, 
4893  gross,  377  long,  9  speed. 

ii    tr    -C^ 

Ocean  Motorship  Company,  310 
California     street,     San     Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agency:  Seattle,  Wm.  W.  Mitch- 
ell, 1317  L.  C.  Smith  building. 

Officials:  president,  W.  E.  Gerber, 
Jr.;  vice-president,  R.  H.  Holmberg; 
operating  manager,  E.  C.  Genereaux; 
secretary,  C.  N.  Howard. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise  and  off- 
shore: M.S.  Benowa,  3093.36  gross, 
282  long,  9  speed;  Babinda,  3098.58 
gross,  282  long,  9  speed;  Boobyalla, 
3099.65  gross,  283  long,  9  speed;  Ce- 
thana,  2341  gross,  260  long,  9  speed; 
Coolcha,  2403  gross,  260  long,  9 
speed;  Challamba,  2400  gross,  260 
long,  9  speed;  Culburra,  2353  gross, 
260  long,  9  speed. 

ir    it    i? 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  2 
Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  United 
States  ffag. 

Agencies:  Los  Angeles,  A.  M.  Cul- 
ber,  517  South  Spring  street;  Hon- 
olulu, C.  Brewer  &  Company,  Ltd.; 
Sydney,  V.  A.  Sproul,  Pitt  and  Bridge 
streets. 

Officials:  president,  J.  D.  Spreck- 
els;  vice-president,  A.  B.  Spreckels; 
operating  manager,  F.  S.  Samuels; 
marine  superintendent,  W.  J.  Owens. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned    vessels,    between    San    Fran- 


cisco and  Sydney  via  Honolulu  and 
Samoa,  sailings  each  twenty  -  eight 
days:  combn.  strs.  Sonoma,  6279 
gross,  400  long,  16'-.  speed;  Ventura, 
6282  gross,  400  long,  16^2  speed. 
ii     h     & 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Osaka,  Jap- 
an.    Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  C.  Gardner 
Johnson  &  Company;  Seattle,  W.  C. 
Dawson  &  Company;  Tacoma,  O.  S. 
K.  branch;  San  Francisco,  McCor- 
mick  &  McPherson;  Los  Angeles, 
McCormick  &  McPherson ;  Victoria, 
Rithet,  Consolidated;  also  branches 
or  agencies  in  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Moji,  Nagasaki,  Manila,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Singapore,  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta; Japanese  cities  of  Beppu, 
Kagoshima,  Kochi,  Osaka,  Simono- 
seki,  Takahama,  Takamatsu,  Tokyo, 
Ujina,  Wakamatsu,  Aomori,  Fushiki, 
Hakodate,  Kyoto,  Nagoya,  Nanao,  Ni- 
igata,  Otaru,  Tsuruga,  Naha,  Yebi- 
su,  Yokkaichi;  Korean  cities  of  Chin- 
nampo,  Gensan,  Joshin,  Kunsan,  Ma- 
san,  Mokpo,  Ryugampo,  Seikoshin, 
Seishin,  Shimpo,  Shingishu  ;  Chinese 
cities  of  Antoken,  Chefoo,  Swatow, 
Tsingtao,  Yangtse  ports,  Yinkaw; 
also  Port  Arthur,  Bangkok,  Batavia, 
Deli,  Hoi  Hau,  Karachi,  Medan. 

Officials:  president,  K.  Hori ;  vice- 
president,  J.  Yamaoka;  operating 
manager,  R.  Kafuku;  marine  super- 
intendent, H.  Ohta. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Jap- 
an, China  and  Philippine  Islands, 
fortnightly  sailings:  combn.  strs. 
Africa  Maru,  9500  gross,  475  long, 
16  speed;  Arabia  Maru,  9500  gross, 
475  long,  16  speed;  Manila  Maru, 
9518  gross,  475  long,  16  speed;  Haw- 
aii Maru,  9484  gross,  475  long,  16 
speed;  Arizona  Maru,  9695  gross, 
495  long,  16  speed;  Alabama  Maru, 
9695  gross,  495  long,  16  speed ;  San 
Francisco  to  Japan,  China,  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Singapore  (New 
York-Orient  Line),  monthly  sailings: 
frt.  strs.  Hague  Maru,  5813  gross, 
407  long,  14  speed;  Havana  Maru, 
5823  gross,  407  long,  14  speed;  Hav- 
re Maru,  5821  gross,  407  long,  14 
speed;  Amur  Maru,  7770  gross,  425 
long,  14  speed;  Honolulu  Maru,  5751 
gross,  407  long,  14  speed;  Shunko 
Maru,  6786  gross,  425  long,  10  speed; 
Los  Angeles  to  Japan  (South  Amer- 
ican Line),  ten  sailings  a  year:  comb, 
strs.  Canada  Maru,  5760  gross,  400 
long,  15  speed;  Tacoma  Maru,  5850 
gross,  410  long,  15  speed;  Panama 
Maru,  5790  gross,  400  long,  15  speed; 
Seattle  Maru,  5853  gross,  410  long, 
15  speed;  Mexico  Maru,  5761  gross, 
400  long,  15  speed;  Chicago  Maru, 
5848  gross,  410  long,  15  speed;  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco  to  Japan, 
China,  Singapore  and  Calcutta  (New 
Orleans-Calcutta  Line),  eight  sail- 
ings a  year:  frt.  strs.  Sumatra  Ma- 
ru, 5863  gross,  385  long,  12  speed; 
Hamburg  Maru,  5220  gross,  400  long, 
12  speed;  Celebes  Maru,  5863  gross, 
385  long,  12  speed;  Borneo  Maru, 
5863  gross,  385  long,  12  speed. 

See  also  McCormick  &  McPherson, 
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Pacific  American  Fisheries,  South 
Bellingham,  Washington.  United 
States  flag. 

Oflflcials:  president,  E.  B.  Deming; 
vice-president,  A.  W.  Deming;  oper- 
ating manager,  H.  B.  Drisko. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  cannery  work  with 
Alaska  canneries:  frt.  str.  Windber, 
2837  gross,  290  long,  9  speed;  pass, 
str.  Catherine  D.,  2224  gross,  250 
long,  9  speed;  frt.  str.  Redwood, 
1793  gross,  235  long,  9  speed;  pass- 
str.   Norwood,   1327  gross,  209   long, 

9  speed. 

■i^    T^    i-r 

Pacific  Commercial  Navigation 
Company,  Ltd.,  918  Kekaulike  street, 
Honolulu.     United  States  flag. 

Agency:  Portland,  E.  K.  Wood 
Lumber  Company. 

Officials:  president.  Ho  Fon;  vice- 
president,  Lau  Tang;  operating  man- 
ager, C.  K.  Ai. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Sound  ports  to  Hon- 
olulu: schr.  Columbia,  663  gross, 
181  long.  Sound  ports  to  Honolulu 
and  other  island  ports:  M.S.  Pioneer 
(laid  up). 

if    -Ct    ^ 

Pacific  Freighters  Company,  310 
California     street,     San     Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  irregular  sailings  on 
charter:  bktns.  Alicia  Haviside,  2265 
gross,  282  long;  Anne  Comyn,  2265 
gross,  266  long;  Katherine  Mackall, 
2262  gross,  266  long;  Russell  Havi- 
side, 2263  gross,  266  long;  Phyllis 
Comyn,  2266  gross,  266  long;  Chas. 
F.  Crocker,  860  gross,  204  long; 
schrs.  John  W.  Wells,  2538  gross, 
268  long;  Rosamond,  1030  gross,  201 
long;  Watson  A.  West,  818  gross, 
192  long. 

■^r     1^     -i^ 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
508  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Calcutta,  The  Angus 
Company,  Ltd.;  Colombo,  Lee  Hed- 
ges &  Company;  Hongkong,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  Hotel  Man- 
sions building;  Kobe,  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  16  Maye-Machi; 
Manila,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 102  Calle  Nueva,  off  Escolta; 
Shanghai,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  1-B  Nanking  Road;  Singa- 
pore, Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 3  Robinson  Road;  Yokohama, 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  21 
Yamashita-cho. 

Ofllicials:  president,  G.  J.  Baldwin; 
vice-president,  G.  C.  Carson;  gen- 
eral manager,  Thomas  A.  Graham; 
operating  manager,  J.  V.  C.  Comfort; 
port  superintendent.  Captain  A.  Mar- 
tin;   port  engineer,  A.  E.  Moncaster. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Bal- 
timore, every  three  weeks:  combns. 
Ecuador,  5544  gross,  395  long,  12^  2 
speed;  Colombia,  5644  gross,  395 
long,  12^2  speed;  Venezuela,  5641 
gross,  395  long,  12^ 2  speed;  frtrs. 
Point  Adams,  2671   gross,  300   long, 


10  speed;  Point  Bonita  2676  gross, 
300  long,  10  speed;  Point  Judith, 
2670  gross,  300  long,  10  speed;  Point 
Lobos,  2671  gross,  300  long,  10  speed; 
San  Francisco  to  Panama,  every 
three  weeks:  combns.  San  Juan,  2152 
gross,  296  long,  10  speed;  Newport, 
2643  gross,  348  long,  10  speed;  Cuba, 
3168  gross,  308  long,  11  speed;  City 
of  Para,  3404  gross,  360  long,  10 
speed;  various  sailings,  tkr.  Solana, 
6702  gross,  435  long,  10  V2  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels  to  Hongkong-Calcutta: 
twice  a  month  from  Hongkong: 
combns.  Golden  State,  14,123  gross, 
535  long,  15 V2  speed;  Empire  State, 
14,127  gross,  535  long,  I5V2  speed; 
Hoosier  State,  14,187  gross,  535  long, 
I5I/2  speed;  Creole  State,  10,533 
gross,  523  long,  I3V2  speed;  Wolver- 
ine State,  10,533  gross,  523  long,  I3V2 
speed;  Granite  State,  10,533  gross, 
523  long,  131/2  speed;  frtrs.  Lake 
Faulk,  2598  gross,  251  long,  91/2 
speed;  Lake  Fielding,  2571  gross,  251 
long,  9^2  speed;  Lake  Farmingdale, 
2643  gross,  251  long,  91/2  speed;  Lake 
Gilpen,  2664  gross,  251  long,  91/2 
speed;  Lake  Gitano,  2664  gross,  251 
long,  9V2  speed;  Caddopeak,  2865 
gross,  289  long,  12  speed;  Jacox, 
2648  gross,  289  long,  10  speed;  Doy- 
lestown,  2632  gross,  289  long,  12 
speed. 

if    -Cr    -tr 

Pacific  Salvage  Company,  Ltd.,  116 
Pemberton  building,  Victoria,  B.   C. 

British  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  F.  Bullen; 
operating  manager,  A.  C.  Burdick; 
marine  superintendent,  T.  W.  Allan. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels:  salvage  strs.  Alger- 
ine,  592  gross,  185  long,  14^ 2  speed; 
Lubro,  250  gross,  135  long,  10  speed; 
Alaskan,  180  gross,  80  long,  10  speed. 
ir    if    i^ 

Pacific  Steamship  Company  (The 
Admiral  Line),  L.  C.  Smith  building, 
Seattle.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  A.  B.  Gra- 
ham, 603  Hastings  street;  Seattle, 
L.  L.  Bates,  408  L.  C.  Smith  build- 
ing; Tacoma,  F.  J.  Stapleton,  1111 
Pacific  avenue;  Portland,  M.  F. 
Cropley,  101  Third  street;  Astoria, 
G.  W.  Sanborn  &  Sons;  San  Fran- 
cisco, T.  B.  Watson,  112  Market 
street;  Los  Angeles,  W.  M.  Cline, 
Citizens   Bank   building;     Manila,   J. 

B.  Armstrong;  Shanghai,  G.  A.  Hey- 
burn  (Oriental  manager) ;  Kobe,  E. 
F.  Townsend;  Yokohama,  Don  Tin- 
ling;  Hongkong,  H.  T.  Krull ;  Sin- 
gapore, T.  B.  Wilson. 

Oflficials:  president,  H.  F.  Alexan- 
der, Tacoma;  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  A.  F.  Haines,  Se- 
attle; freight  traffic  manager,  M.  J. 
Wright,  Seattle;  marine  superin- 
tendent, A.  J.  Storrs,  Pier  B,  Seat- 
tle; superintending  engineer,  J.  D. 
Gilmour,  Pier  B,  Seattle;  foreign 
freight  agent,  L.  L.  Bates,  Seattle; 
auditor,  R.  L.  Betts,  Seattle;  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  C.  E.  Flye,  Seat- 
tle;    assistant   general    manager,    H. 

C.  Cantelow,     Seattle;      purchasing 


agent,   A.   R.   Gardner,   Seattle. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound-Califor- 
nia, every  fourteen  days:  combn. 
strs.  President,  5453  gross,  417  long, 
16.3  speed;  Admiral  Schley,  2104 
gross,  292  long,  13.5  speed;  Admiral 
Dewey,  2104  gross,  292  long,  13.5 
speed;  Admiral  Farragut,  2141  gross, 
292  long,  13.5  speed;  Queen,  2727 
gross,  336  long,  14.5  speed;  frt.  str. 
Admiral  Goodrich,  1419  gross,  230 
long,  11.2  speed ;  Admiral  Sebree,  2446 
gross,  256  long,  9.3  speed;  Portland- 
California,  every  14  days :  comb.  strs. 
Admiral  Evans,  2140  gross,  253  long, 
12.5  speed;  Senator,  2432  gross,  292 
long,  11.3  speed ;  Curacao,  1548  gross, 
258  long,  10.5  speed;  Seattle-Alaska, 
every  fourteen  days :  combn.  strs. 
City  of  Seattle,  1958  gross,  258  long, 
13.2  speed;  Spokane,  2277  gross,  280 
long,  13.3  speed;  every  twenty  days: 
combn.  strs.  Admiral  Watson,  2009 
gross,  253  long,  12.5  speed;  Admiral 
Rodman,  1101  gross,  187  long,  8 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  San  Luis 
Obispo,  every  six  days :  frt.  str.  Ad- 
miral Nicholson,  678  gross,  148  long, 
7.5  speed;  Seattle  to  Orient  (laid 
up):  frt.  str.  Admiral  Mayo  (M.S.), 
1935  gross,  267  long,  6  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  Seattle  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Ma- 
nila, every  fourteen  days:  combn. 
strs.  Silver  State,  11,340  deadweight, 
535  long,  18  speed;  Wenatchee,  11,- 
400  deadweight,  535  long,  18  speed; 
Keystone  State,  11,442  deadweight, 
535  long,  18  speed;  Pine  Tree  State, 
11,500  deadweight,  535  long,  18  speed ; 
Seattle  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, every  fourteen  days :  frt.  strs. 
Eldridge,  10,019  deadweight,  415  long, 

10  speed;  Wheatland  Montana,  9962 
deadweight,  415  long,  10  speed;  Ed- 
more,  9962  deadweight,  415  long,  10 
speed;  City  of  Spokane,  9695  dead- 
weight, 415  long,  10  speed;  West 
Himrod,  8638  deadweight,  410   long, 

11  speed;  Manila  to  European  berth, 
tramp  service:  frt.  strs.  West  Kas- 
son,  8300  deadweight,  410  long,  10 
speed;  West  Nilus,  8800  deadweight, 
410  long,  10  speed;  Seattle  to  Eu- 
rope, tramp  service:  frt  str.  Hanley, 
11,900  deadweight,  440  long,  11  speed; 
Portland  to  Europe,  tramp  service: 
frt.  str.  Abercos,  9600  deadweight, 
415  long,  10  speed;  Portland  to  Yo- 
kohama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  sailing 
about  every  twenty-one  days :  frt. 
strs.  Montague,  9600  deadweight,  415 
long,  10  speed;  Pawlet,  9600  dead- 
weight, 415  long,  10  speed;  Coaxet, 
9600  deadweight,  415  long,  10  speed. 

New  vessel  to  be  allocated :  combn. 
str.  Bay  State,  11,500  gross,  535  long, 
18  speed. 

See  also  North  Atlantic  «&  Western. 

Parr-McCormick  Steamship  Line,  1 
Drumm  street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Ofl!icials:  president,  Fred  D.  Parr; 
operating  manager,  Fred  D.  Parr; 
marine  superintendent,  T.  L.  Tomlin- 
son;    port  engineer,  T.  L.  Tomlinson. 
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Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned     vessel,     coastwise,     sailings 
semi-monthly:     frt.    Daisy    Freeman, 
613.78   gross,   173  long. 
^    ii    ix 

Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  W.  H.  Talbot; 
vice-president,  A.  G.  Harms;  port 
engineer,  J.  F.  Primrose. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Pu- 
get  Sound,  every  two  weeks:  s.  schr. 
Yosemite,    827    gross,    193     long,    9 

speed. 

■ir    -Ct    it 

Quadra  Steamship  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Britannia  Beach,  B.  C.  Brit- 
ish flag. 

Agency:  Tacoma,  Steeb  &  Com- 
pany. 

Officials:  president,  W.  J.  Quigly; 
operating  manager,  E.  J.  Donohue; 
marine  superintendent,  M.  F.  Cutler; 
captain,  M.  F.  Cutler. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Britannia  Beach  to  Ta- 
coma Smelter:  steel  str.  Quadra,  683 
gross,  174  long,  10  speed. 

Capital  stock  of  company  is  owned 
by  Britannia  Mining  &  Smelting 
Company,  Limited.  Vessel  is  used 
in  carrying  concentrates  only  in  con- 
nection with  mining  operations  of 
the  Britannia  Mining  &  Smelting 
Company,  Limited.  Mine  is  closed 
down  at  present  so  steamer  is  tied 
up  at  Esquimalt  Harbor. 
■tr    it    it 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Company,  73 
Main  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Officials:  president  and  operating 
manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson;  vice- 
president,  Ferd  C.  Peterson;  operat- 
ing manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  own  salmon  can- 
ning business  exclusively:  barks  St. 
Katherine,  1201  gross;  Hecla,  1529 
gross;  str.  Lehua,  176  gross;  M.S. 
Margaret,  432  gross. 

Lehua  has  been  out  of  commission 
for  two  years.  Other  vessels  make 
one  trip  to  Alaska  during  summer; 
laid  up  in  Oakland  harbor  remainder 
of  year. 

it    it    it 

Redwood  Steamship  Company,  947 
Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  D.  Morten- 
son;  vice-president,  Allen  A.  Curtis; 
operating  manager,  J.  H.  Holmes; 
secretary,  S.  R.  Berman. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Eureka,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Southern  California  ports, 
irregular  sailings:  s.  schr.  Kather- 
ine, 531  gross,  160  long. 

i:{    it    it 

Remeo  Steamship  Company,  1600 
Hobart     building,     San     Francisco. 

United   States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  J.  Wood; 
vice-president,  C.  E.  DeCamp;  oper- 
ating manager,  C.  E.  DeCamp;    ma- 


rine superintendent,  C.  E.  DeCamp; 
port  engineer,  C.  E.  DeCamp. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Caspar  to  Pittsburg, 
California,  every  five  days:  str.  Cas- 
par, 648  gross,  175  long,  9  speed. 

it     it     it 

Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Company, 
60  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  James  Rolph, 
Jr.;    vice-president,  D.  F.  Ewart. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Portland,  every  two  weeks :  frt.  strs. 
Annette  Rolph,  2361  gross,  245  long, 
11  speed;  Georgina  Rolph,  2354 
gross,  245  long,  11  speed.  Subject 
to  charter,  any  trade:  barks  Annie 
M.  Reid,  2165  gross,  291  long;  Gol- 
den Gate,  2333  gross,  293  long;  ship 
James  Rolph,  2108  gross,  277  long; 
bktns.  Annie  M.  Rolph,  1393  gross, 
231  long;  Edward  May,  885  gross, 
165  long;  George  U.  Hind,  1389 
gross,  231  long;  Hesperian,  1385 
gross,  231  long;  Rolph,  1386  gross, 
231  long;  schr.  Golden  Shore,  699 
gross,  185  long.  Under  construction 
for  Rolph  Shipbuilding  Company: 
stm.    schr.    Elizabeth    J.    Rolph,    240 

long. 

i^    it    it 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany,   Royal    Mail    House,    London. 

British  flag. 

Agencies :  Vancouver,  Pacific  build- 
ing; Seattle,  Rainier  building;  Port- 
land, Oregon-Pacific  Company;  As- 
toria, E.  M.  Cherry;  San  Francisco, 
53  Post  street;  Los  Angeles,  C.  J. 
Lehman;  Victoria,  B.  C,  Findlay, 
Durham  &  Brodie;  chief  office  Pa- 
cific Coast,  Seattle. 

Officials:  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
E.  J.  M.  Nash;  operating  manager, 
K.  G.  Fisken;  marine  superintend- 
ent, N.  M.  K.  Gilmour;  passenger 
traffic,  J.  E.  MacMaster. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, every  two  weeks  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  Europe  with 
large  refrigerated  space  for  perish- 
able commodities :  strs.  Cardigan- 
shire, 9500  gross,  500  long,  13  speed; 
Moliere,  8000  gross,  440  long,  121/2 
speed;  Nebraska,  8500  gross,  450 
long,  121/2  speed;  M.S.  Somerset- 
shire, 7500  gross,  450  long,  12V'2 
speed;  Loch  Katrine,  9500  gross, 
485  long,  13  speed;  Loch  Goil,  9500 
gross,  485  long,  13  speed;  Loch  Mo- 
nar,  9500  gross,  485  long,  13  speed. 

See  also  Holland-America  Line, 
with  which  R.  M.  S.  P.  maintains 
joint  service. 

it    it    it 

The  San  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Company,  673  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  C.  F.  Hey- 
wood,  Ainsworth  dock;  Astoria,  J. 
P.  Tapscott. 

Officials:  president,  C.  R.  Gray, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  vice-president,  J. 
P.  O'Brien,  Portland;  operating  man- 
ager, F.  Schafer,  San  Francisco. 


Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Port- 
land, calling  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
every  nine  days:  combn.  str.  Rose 
City,  3468  gross,  336  long,  15  speed. 
it    it    i: 

San  Juan  Fishing  &  Packing  Com- 
pany, Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  L  M.  Calvert; 
vice-president,  O.  C.  Spencer. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seward,  Alaska,  to 
western  ports  as  far  as  Unalaska 
in  winter  and  to  Nushagak  in  sum- 
mer:   str.  Starr,  525  gross,  150  long, 

10  speed. 

iz    it    it 

Seaborn  Sailers,  2504  L.  C.  Smith 
building,  Seattle.   United  States  flag. 

Agency:  C.  A.  Mohrhardt,  915  Bal- 
four building,  San  Francisco. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels:  schrs.  Meteor,  600 
gross,  177  long;  Mindanao,  566 
gross,  164  long;  Spokane,  675  gross, 
181  long;  Sophie  Christenson,  639 
gross,  183  long;  Camano,  730  gross, 
185  long. 

it    it    ir 

R.  S.  Silva  &  Company,  general 
agents,  Latin  America  Line,  101 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  Nor- 
wegian flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Universal  Ship- 
ping &  Trading  Company,  Alaska 
building;  Portland,  Northwest  Ship- 
ping Company,  Henry  building;  Los 
Angeles,  D.  W.  Ferguson  Company, 
751  South  Spring  street;  Vancouver, 
B.  L.  Johnson,  Walton  &  Company, 
850  Hastings  street  West. 

Officials:  president,  R.  S.  Silva; 
vice-president,  George  E.  Bennett; 
operating  manager,  R.  S.  Silva;  port 
engineer.  Ph.  Svendsen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  every  four  weeks: 
frt.  strs.  Baja  California,  2550  gross, 
10-11  speed;    Sinaloa,  2550  gross,  10- 

11  speed;  South  America,  every  four 
weeks:  frt.  strs.  Romulus,  7000 
gross,  10-12  speed;  Remus,  7300 
gross,  10-12  speed;  Regulus,  6000 
gross,  10-11  speed. 

it    it    it 

Societe  Generale  de  Transports 
Maritimes  a  Vapeur,  Marseilles, 
France.     French  flag. 

Agencies:  general  agents  Pacific 
Coast,  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company; 
Vancouver,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  building  and 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  as  follows: 
Seattle,  Alaska  building;  Portland, 
Yeon  building;  San  Francisco,  A- 
merican  National  Bank  building; 
Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuys  building; 
San  Diego,  Spreckels  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  North  Coast  of 
Africa,  with  transshipment  at  Mar- 
seilles to  all  Mediterranean  ports, 
bi-monthly  sailings:  frt  strs.,  about 
10    speed,    Mont    Cenis,    4617    gross. 
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365  long;    Mont  Cervin,  3563  gross, 
340  long. 

And  British-flag  vessels,  same  ser- 
vice, frt.  strs.,  about  10  speed,  Mount 
Etna,  4277  gross,  380  long;  Mount 
Berwyn,  5241  gross,  400  long. 

tV       -w-       1^ 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, 200  Bush  street,  San  Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia; San  Pedro,  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Officials:  manager  Marine  Depart- 
ment, J.  C.  Rohlfs;  assistant  man- 
ager Marine  Department,  C.  H.  Rob- 
ertson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  own  oil  trade :  stm. 
tankers  F.  H.  Hillman,  9835  gross, 
500  long,  10.5  speed;  H.  M.  Storey, 
500  long,  10.5  speed;  W.  S.  Rheem, 
500  long,  10.5  speed;  H.  T.  Harper 
(M.S.),  320  long,  11  speed;  K.  R. 
Kingsbury,  7252  gross,  439  long,  11 
speed;  D.  G.  Scofield,  8597  gross, 
439  long,  11  speed;  R.  J.  Hanna, 
7096  gross,  435  long,  10.5  speed;  W. 
S.  Miller,  6984  gross,  435  long,  10.5 
speed ;  Mof f ett,  6521  gross,  420  long, 
10.5  speed;  Richmond,  6445  gross, 
420  long,  10.5  speed;  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
7054  gross,  425  long,  10.5  speed; 
Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  4188  gross,  360 
long,  10  speed ;  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  4205 
gross,  360  long,  10  speed;  El  Segun 
do,  3664  gross,  320  long,  10  speed; 
Charlie  Watson  (M.S.),  1770  gross, 
250  long,  10  speed;  Atlas,  2005  gross, 
248  long,  10  speed;  barges  S.  0.  Co. 
No.  95,  4167  gross,  360  long;  S.  0. 
Co.  No.  93,  2473  gross,  280  long;  S. 
0.  Co.  No.  91,  2019  gross,  246  long. 
-C^    iJ    -Ct 

Struthers  &  Barry  (formerly 
Struthers  &  Dixon),  343  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  Struth- 
ers &  Barry,  343  Sansome  street; 
Los  Angeles,  McMullen,  Wheaton  & 
Kruger,  Pacific  Electric  building; 
Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Walton  &  Wat- 
son; Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila, 
Struthers  &  Barry. 

Officials:  Harry  R.  Struthers  and 
F.  M.  Barry,  partners;  operating 
manager,  F.  M.  Barry;  general 
freight  agent,  F.  F.  Allen;  port  en- 
gineer, Phil  Sheridan. 

Operating  Shipping  Board  vessels, 
twenty-day  sailings  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila; 
Dairen  (if  cargo  offers)  :  frt.  strs. 
Apus,  6094  gross,  401  long,  11 V2 
speed;  West  Carmona,  5645  gross, 
410  long,  10  speed;  West  Jena,  5866 
gross,  410  long,  10  speed;  sisters 
West  Prospect,  West  Chopaka,  West 
Faralon,  7600  gross,  544  long,  IIV2 
speed. 

■ir    -t!    i^ 

Sudden  &  Christenson,  110  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 


Agencies:  Portland,  1115  Board 
of  Trade  building;  San  Francisco, 
110  Market  street;  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  building; 
New  York  City,  44  Whitehall  street. 

Officials:  president,  E.  A.  Chris- 
tenson; vice-president,  D.  W.  Rasor; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  B.  Cahill; 
port  engineer,  J.  W.  Pendergast; 
port  steward,  H.  J.  Eraser. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise,  irregular 
sailings:  frt.  strs.  Brooklyn,  333 
gross,  137  long,  lY?  speed;  Caoba, 
683.57  gross,  175  long,  8  speed;  Car- 
mel,  633.02  gross,  170  long,  8V2 
speed;  Chas.  Christenson,  839  gross, 
189  long,  8V2  speed;  Chehalis,  663 
gross,  183  long,  9.5  speed;  Edna, 
1815.07  gross,  267  long,  10  speed; 
Grays  Harbor,  659.91  gross,  172  long, 
8V2  speed;  Raymond,  595.51  gross, 
182  long,  8  speed;  Catherine  G.  Sud- 
den, 2009  gross,  295  long,  101/2  speed. 
■ir    -ir    -C^ 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  Steamship 
Agents,  430  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  A.  M.  Gillespie, 
Inc.,  713  Arctic  building;  Portland, 
A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.,  Board  of  Trade 
building;  Los  Angeles,  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,   794   Pacific   Electric   building. 

Officials:  president,  R.  H.  Swayne, 
vice-presidents,  John  G.  Hoyt  and 
Lloyd  Swayne;  operating  manager, 
Charles  E.  Brown;  marine  superin- 
tendent. Captain  J.  S.  Gade;  port 
engineer,  H.  F.  Gelhaus;  port  stew- 
ard, George  Kenny. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Pacific-Caribbean  & 
Gulf  Line,  Pacific  Coast  ports,  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  Los  An- 
geles to  Gulf  ports,  New  Orleans  via 
Panama  Canal,  East  Coast  Mexican 
ports.  West  Indies,  Colombian  ports 
and  return,  sailings  every  month: 
strs.  Alvarado,  2053  gross,  245  long, 
8-9  speed;  Eldorado,  2180  gross,  245 
long,  91/4  speed;  Iris,  2858  gross, 
304  long,  9  speed;  San  Francisco  to 
Coos  Bay  points,  Columbia  River  and 
Los  Angeles :  wood  str.  Yellowstone, 
767  gross,  186  long,  8  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  Pacific-Argentine-Bra- 
zil Line,  San  Francisco,  Puget  Sound 
and  Los  Angeles  to  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  Porto  Rico  via  Pana- 
ma Canal  and/or  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  return,  calling  Ponce,  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  (Brazil),  Mon- 
tevideo (Uruguay),  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario,  Bahia,  Blanca,  La  Plata 
(Argentine),  Punta  Arenas  (Chile)  : 
strs.  Pallas,  4839  gross,  386  long,  9^2 
speed;  Rotarian,  4839  gross,  386 
long,  9^2  speed;  West  Notus,  5652 
gross,  427  long,  9'^,  2  speed. 

^    ^    i^ 

A.  F.  Thane  &  Company,  311  Cal- 
ifornia street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies:  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Syd- 
ney. 

Officials:     president,    Hanford    E. 


Finney;     operating  manager,   W.    H. 
Neunaber. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Ocean  trad- 
ing, all  used  principally  in  com- 
pany's own  lumber  trade:  bktn. 
Echo,  707  gross,  183  long;  schr. 
Alumna,  696  gross,  189  long;  aux. 
M.S.  Oronite,  1704  gross,  232  long, 
6  speed. 

i^    ir    ir 

Thorndyke  -  Trenholme  Company, 
Inc.,  Seattle.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  A.  C.  Callan, 
Oregon  building;  London,  Frederick 
Tillett  &  Company,  101  Leadenhall 
street,  E.  C.  3. 

Officials:  George  F.  Thorndyke; 
vice-president,  G.  M.  Starr;  marine 
superintendent,  F.  D.  Crane. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and/or  Continent,  grain, 
tramp  service:  strs.  Westward  Ho, 
5814  gross,  411  long,  10  speed;  Jal- 
apa,  6085  gross,  10  speed;  chartered 
to  bring  cargo  coal  from  East  Coast 
to  Puget  Sound:  str.  West  Cahokia, 
10  speed. 

tr    -ir    -i; 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental 
Steamship  Company),*  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  Oregon  Pa- 
cific Company,  Wilcox  building;  San 
Francisco,  625  Market  street;  Los 
Angeles,  S.  L.  Kreider,  Pacific  Elec- 
tric building;  Yokohama,  Toyo  Ki- 
sen Kaisha,  No.  5  Yamashita-cho; 
Kobe,  T.  K.  K;  Honolulu,  T.  K.  K.; 
Shanghai,  T.  K.  K.;  Hongkong,  T. 
K.  K.;    Manila,  T.  K.  K.. 

Officials:  president  Soichiro  Asa- 
no;  manager  San  Francisco  office, 
Keikichi  Doi. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Ori- 
ent, weekly  sailings :  comb.  strs. 
Taiyo  Maru,  14,503  gross,  560  long, 
20  speed;  Shinyo  Maru,  13,039  gross, 
558  long,  21  speed;  Tenyo  Maru,  13,- 
398  gross;  558  long,  21  speed;  Ko- 
rea Maru,  11,809  gross,  552  long,  19 
speed;  Siberia  Maru,  11,785  gross, 
552  long,  19  speed;  Persia  Maru, 
4380  gross,  430  long,  17  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  South  America  and  Ori- 
ent, monthly  sailings:  comb.  strs. 
Anyo  Maru,  9256  gross,  460  long,  15 
speed;  Kiyo  Maru,  6056  gross,  470 
long,  15  speed;  Seiyo  Maru,  6547 
gross,  405  long,  14  speed;  Rakuyo 
Maru,  9418  gross,  445  long,  15  speed; 
Ginyo  Maru,  8600  gross,  445  long,  15 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  South  A- 
merica  and  Atlantic  ports  in  United 
States,  monthly  sailings:  frt  strs. 
Koyo  Maru,  5471  gross,  400  long,  13 
speed;  Choyo  Maru,  5455  gross,  400 
long,  13  speed;  Meiyo  Maru,  5434 
gross,  400  long,  13  speed;  Hayo  Ma- 
ru, 5445  gross,  400  long,  13  speed; 
Reiyo  Maru,  5463  gross,  400  long,  13 
speed;  Fukuyo  Maru,  5463  gross, 
400  long,  13  speed;  Biyo  Maru,  5450 
gross,  400  long,  13  speed;  Woyo  Ma- 
ru, 5450  gross,  400  long,  13  speed. 

Vessels  under  construction :  combn. 
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str.  Bokuyo  Maru,  about  9000  gross, 
445  long,  15  speed;  frt.  str.  Soyo 
Maru,  about  5500  gross,  400  long, 
13  speed. 

•C:    i:^    ^ 

Trans-Oceanic  Company,  324  San- 
some  street,  San  Francisco  (agents 
Compagnie  G  e  n  e  r  a  1  e  Transatlan- 
tique).     French  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Empire 
Shipping  Company,  Board  of  Trade 
building;  Seattle,  Colman  building; 
Portland,  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  324  Sansome 
street;  Los  Angeles,  McCormick  & 
McPherson,  Merchants  National 
Bank  building. 

Officials:  president,  H.  S.  Scott; 
vice-president.  Drew  Chidester;  op- 
erating manager,  A.  T.  Hunter;  port 
engineer,  D.  Dorward,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  frt.  strs..  United  States  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  Europe,  monthly  sail- 
ings: Honduras,  5903  gross,  405 
long,  9^2  speed;  Mississippi,  6687 
gross,  427  long,  9^/2  speed;  St.  Jos- 
eph, 5796  gross,  418  long,  9y2  speed; 
Texas,  6674  gross,  429  long,  9y2 
speed;  Montana,  5248  gross,  431 
long,  9V2  speed. 

a    ii    -ir 

Union  Fish  Company,  141  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  P.  Hale; 
vice-president,  C.  E.  Cocks;  secre- 
tary, C.  I.  Sturrock;  treasurer,  C.  I. 
Sturrock. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska,  twice  a  year:  gas  schr.  Gol- 
den State,  353  gross,  128  long,  6 
speed;  schrs.  Louise,  345  gross,  150 
long;  Galilee,  354.07  gross,  132  long; 
Beulah,  356.96  gross,  146  long. 
t:    -i:    -ii 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Union    Oil    building,    Los    Angeles. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  505  Metro- 
politan building;  Seattle,  3300  Rail- 
road avenue;  Portland,  Yeon  build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  Mills  building; 
Los  Angeles,  Union  Oil  building. 

Officials:  president,  W.  L.  Stew- 
art; vice-president,  E.  W.  Clark;  op- 
erating manager.  Max  H.  Dyer;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  Edward  Bugge; 
port  engineer,  Albert  0.  Pegg;  pur- 
chasing agent,  F.  M.  Berry. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  coastwise,  ir- 
regular: steam  tankers  Coalinga, 
7388  gross,  471  long,  IOV2  speed;  La 
Brea,  6900  gross,  435  long,  11  speed; 
Lansing,  4561  gross,  400  long,  lOYo 
speed;  La  Placentia,  8272  gross,  457 
long,  11  speed;  La  Purisima,  5213 
gross,  407  long,  11  speed;  Los  An- 
geles, 6875  gross,  435  long,  11  speed; 
Lyman  Stewart,  6055  gross,  408  long, 
101^2  speed;  Montebello,  8272  gross, 
457  long,  11  speed;  Oleum,  2998 
gross,  293  long,  10  speed;  Washte- 
naw, 2897  gross,  315  long,  10  speed; 
Whittier,  1296  gross,  240  long,  10 '4 
speed;  barges  Fullerton,  1554  gross, 
235    long;    Simla,    2237    gross,    278 


long;   E.  M.  Phelps,  3030  gross,  312 
long. 

Following  tankers  chartered  by 
and  operated  by  company  or  being 
built  by  company,  and  respective 
flags:  Pacific  coastwise,  irregular, 
Norwegian  flag:  La  Habra,  7021 
gross,  424  long,  10^,2  speed;  San  Joa- 
quin, 7118  gross,  425  long,  IOV2 
speed;  British  flag,  Lompoc,  7270 
gross,  435  long,  IOV'2  speed;  under 
construction,  Scotland,  Santa  Maria, 
475  long,  IIV2  speed. 

"M  W  M 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Ltd.,  foot  of  Carrall 
street,  Vancouver,  B.  C,   British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  head  office; 
Tacoma,  Steeb  &  Company.  Victo- 
ria, Geo.  McGregor,  Belmont  House; 
Prince  Rupert,  J.  Barnsley;  Liver- 
pool, Eng.,  J.  H.  Welsford  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Officials:  president.  Grange  V. 
Holt;  managing  director,  R.  A.  H. 
Welsford;  manager,  John  Barnsley; 
port  engineer,  A.  DeGruchy. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  trading  N.  B.  C.  coast: 
combn.  strs.  Camosun,  1369  gross, 
192  long,  14  speed;  Chelohsin,  1133 
gross,  175  long,  14  speed;  Venture, 
1011  gross,  180  long,  13  speed;  Cow- 
ichan,  961  gross,  156  long,  11  speed; 
Howe  Sound  route:  combn.  Cheam, 
761  gross,  159  long,  11  speed;  trad- 
ing B.  C.  coast,  San  Francisco-Alas- 
ka: frt.  str.  Chilkoot,  756  gross,  172 
long,  12  speed;  trading  B.  C.  coast: 
combn.  str.  Cheakamus,  688  gross, 
145  long,  11  speed;  frt.  str.  Cassiar, 
597  gross,  120  long,  10  speed;  trad- 
ing B.  C.  coast,  San  Francisco-Alas- 
ka: frt.  str.  Chilliwack,  557  gross, 
170  long,  10  speed;  Howe  Sound 
route:  combn.  str.  Capilano,  374 
gross,  135  long,  141/2  speed;  trading 
B.  C.  coast:  combn.  strs.  Chilco, 
309  gross,  151  long,  13  speed;  Cha- 
sina,  258  gross,  161  long,  13  speed; 
trading  N.  B.  C.  coast:  frt.  str.  Co- 
quitlan,  256  gross,  120  long,  9  speed. 

Royal  Mail  steamers  to  all  north- 
ern British  Columbia  ports  for  the 
Dominion  government  of  Canada; 
connecting  line  with  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Squamish 
(Howe  Sound) ;  connecting  line  with 
the  Canadian  National  Railway 
(Grand  Trunk  Pacific)  at  Prince  Ru- 
pert; calls  made  according  to  reg- 
ular schedule  at  all  British  Colum- 
bia ports  between  Vancouver  and 
Alaska;  calls  at  all  logging  camps 
and  canneries;  regular  service  to 
Powell  River,  Alert  Bay,  Namu, 
Ocean  Falls,  Bella  Coola,  Swanson 
Bay,  Prince  Rupert,  Anyox,  Alice 
Arm  and  all  intermediate  ports  and 
landings;  operation  of  regular  sum- 
mer service  to  Bowen  Island  and 
Howe  Sound,  and  all  interests  of  the 
late  Terminal  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany acquired  by  this  company  in 
1920;  regular  weekly  freight  ser- 
vice to  all  Northern  British  Colum- 
bia ports,  also  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound,  Alaska,  by  special  arrange- 
ment. Steamers  Capilano  and  Chil- 
koot were  completed  in  1920. 


Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  Ltd.,  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land.    British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  J.  C.  Irons; 
Seattle,  J.  C.  Irons;  Portland,  J.  C. 
Irons;  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, Hind,  Rolph  &  Company. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Seas, 
every  four  weeks:  combn.  strs.  Ta- 
hiti, 7585  gross,  460  long,  19  speed; 
Marama,  6497  gross,  440  long,  17 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  every  four  weeks : 
frt.  strs.  Wairuna,  5832  gross,  420 
long,  12  speed;  Waikawa,  5677  gross, 
420  long,  12  speed;  Waitemata,  5677 
gross,  420  long,  12  speed;  Waihemo,. 
5677  gross,  420  long,  12  speed;  Wai- 
otapu,  5677  gross,  420  long,  12  speed. 

For  Vancouver  service  see  Canad- 
ian-Australasian Steamship  Line. 
i^    i?    -tr 

United  American  Lines,  Inc.  (A- 
merican  -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany), 39  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  W.  C.  Dawson 
&  Company,  Mutual  Life  building; 
Tacoma,  see  Seattle;  Portland,  Co- 
lumbia -  Pacific  Shipping  Company, 
Board  of  Trade  building;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Williams,  Dimond  &  Company, 
general  Pacific  Coast  agents,  310 
Sansome  street;  Los  Angeles,  Mc- 
Cormick &  McPherson,  Merchants' 
National  Bank  building. 

Officials:  president,  R.  H.  M.  Rob- 
inson; vice-president,  E.  C.  Tobey; 
operating  manager,  E.  C.  Tobey;  ma- 
rine superintendent.  Captain  F.  J. 
Bennett;    port  engineer,   B.   Mills. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  of  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  in  trades  touch- 
ing Pacific  ports:  1.  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  to  Los  Ange- 
les, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland;  fortnightly  sailings  from 
Pacific  Coast.  2.  Pacific  ports  to 
principal  ports  of  United  Kingdom 
and  Continent;  fortnightly  direct 
sailings.  One  vessel  a  week  is  dis- 
patched from  New  York  to  Pacific 
ports;  vessels  load  also  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  alternately,  giving 
these  ports  fortnightly  service ;  from 
Pacific  Coast  alternate  steamers  re- 
turn to  Boston  and  New  York  and 
alternate  steamers  to  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, Hamburg,  Antwerp,  also  option- 
al calls  at  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Glas- 
gow, as  cargo  offers;  thence  they 
return  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
thence  to  New  York,  and  westbound 
in  intercoastal  service.  Fleets  of  A- 
merican-Hawaiian,  Coastwise  Steam- 
ship Company  and  Shawmut  Steam- 
ship Company  (all  United  American 
Lines)  :  strs.  Alaskan,  8617  gross, 
484  long,  10^2  speed;  American, 
5600  gross,  430  long,  9%  speed;  Ari- 
zonan,  8534  gross,  484  long,  lO^i 
speed;  Dakotan,  6501  gross,  429 
long,  11%  speed;  Floridian,  6784 
gross,  429  long,  11%  speed;  Hawa- 
iian, 5670  gross,  430  long,  9^4  speed; 
lowan,  6547  gross,  429  long,  11% 
speed;    Kentuckian,  6432  gross,   429 
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long,  11  speed;  Mexican,  8414  gross, 
488  long,  11 V2  speed;  Minnesotan, 
6548  gross,  429  long,  11%  speed; 
Ohioan,  6649  gross,  429  long,  12 
speed;  Oregonian,  5648  gross,  430 
long,  IOV2  speed;  Panaman,  6499 
gross,  429  long,  12  speed;  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  6499  gross,  429  long,  121/2 
speed;  Texan,  8615  gross,  484  long, 
111/2  speed;  Virginian,  7914  gross, 
501  long,  11 V2  speed;  Ipswich,  6214 
gross,  417  long,  9  speed;  Mystic, 
6214  gross,  417  long,  9  speed;  Sud- 
bury, 5075  gross,  402  long,  9  speed; 
Fairmont,  5401  gross,  368  long; 
Hampden,  4725  gross,  369  long; 
Franklin,  5266  gross,  368  long;  Mid- 
dlesex, 4727  gross,  369  long;  Trans- 
portation, 4015  gross,  359  long;  Suf- 
folk, 4718  gross,  365  long.  Under 
construction:  frt.  M.S.  Californian 
and  Missourian,  11,000  D.W.T.,  461 
long,  11.5  speed. 

^    T^    ^ 

United  States  Army  Transport  Ser- 
vice,   Fort    Mason,    San    Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials :  general  superintendent, 
John  T.  Knight,  Col.  Q.  M.  C;  as- 
sistant general  superintendent,  A. 
W.  Yates,  Col.  Q.  M.  C;  marine  su- 
perintendent, W.  P.  Stinson;  port 
engineer,  K.  G.  Lister. 

Operating  Army  transports  as  fol- 
lows, San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
every  three  months:  combn.  vessel, 
U.  S.  A.  T.  Buford,  4805  gross,  370 
long,  11  speed;  San  Francisco  to 
Manila,  via  Honolulu  and  Guam, 
every  three  months:  combn.  vessels 
Thomas,  7685  gross,  445  long,  12 
speed;  Sherman,  7580  gross,  445 
long,  12  speed;  Logan,  7519  gross, 
445  long,  12  speed;  San  Francisco 
to  Manila  via  Honolulu,  every  four 
months:  frt.  Dix,  7212  gross,  436 
long,  10  speed;  out  of  commission: 
combn.  Sheridan,  7496  gross,  445 
long,  12  speed. 

Vessels  transport  officers  and  men 
of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  government  supplies  to  and  from 
insular  possessions.  No  commercial 
passengers  or  freight  are  carried. 
^    ^    -i^ 

United  States  Navy  (Naval  Trans- 
portation Service),  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Office  of  Naval 
Operations).     United  States  flag. 

OflScial :  port  director,  U.  S.  Naval 
Transportation  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 311  Custom  House. 

Operating  U.  S.  Navy  vessels  as 
follows,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
Guam  and  Cavite,  three  round  trips 
yearly:  transports  Houston,  4525 
gross,  392  long,  10  speed;  Newport 
News,  3537  gross,  371  long,  13  speed; 
Pensacola,  3974  gross,  339  long,  10 
speed. 

^    1^    tv 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Pa- 
cific Coast  District,  369  Pine  street, 
San   Francisco.     United   States   flag. 

Officials:  district  director,  Frank 
W.  Relyea;  executive  assistant,  Wal- 
ter Mohns ;  operating  manager,  Wil- 
liam Kincaid;  assistant  operating 
manager,  Edward  Fox,  Jr.;    manager 


traffic  department,  W.  M.  Minor;  as- 
sistant manager  traffic  department, 
R.  Gardner;  conference  secretary,  J. 
H.  Todd;  port  superintendent,  R.  H. 
Gonzel;  manager  of  maintenance 
and  repairs,  William  Chisholm;  comp- 
troller, C.  H.  Georg;  disbursing  offi- 
cer, J.  H.  Dranga. 

At  the  middle  of  December  compa- 
nies were  operating  Shipping  Board 
tonnage  under  the  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
trict as  follows:  Columbia  Pacific 
Shipping  Company,  seven  vessels  Ori- 
ental service;  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  three  vessels  West  Coast 
service  and  three  Australian  service; 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  two 
535-type  vessels  Atlantic-Pacific-Ha- 
waii service;  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, one  vessel  Oriental  service; 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
eight  vessels  Oriental  feeder  service, 
three  535-type  vessels  Oriental  ser- 
vice, three  502-type  vessels  Oriental 
service;  Struthers  &  Barry,  six  ves- 
sels Oriental  service,  one  tramp; 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  three  vessels  Paci- 
fic-River Plate  service;  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  two  vessels  Eu- 
ropean-Pacific service.  For  more  de- 
tailed data  regarding  these  compan- 
ies see  their  individual  listings. 
-iT    a    i? 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Pu- 
get  Sound  District,  Securities  build- 
ing, Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  district  director,  R.  M. 
Semmes;  executive  assistant  and  act- 
ing manager  operating  department, 
Lee  F.  Root;  manager  traffic  depart- 
ment and  in  charge  of  purchases,  F. 
B.  Wurzbacher;  chief  supervisor  and 
in  charge  of  office  supervising  and 
statistical  work,  Phillip  Nyren. 

At  the  middle  of  December  com- 
panies were  operating  Shipping  Board 
tonnage  under  the  Puget  Sound  Dis- 
trict as  follows:  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  seven  vessels.  Oriental 
berth  service,  five  in  Oriental  feeder 
service,  five  535-type  vessels  and  two 
vessels  under  bareboat  charter  to 
Europe;  Thorndyke-Trenholme  Com- 
pany, two  vessels;  Frank  Water- 
house  &  Company,  three  vessels; 
Struthers  &  Dixon  (now  Struthers  & 
Barry),  one.  The  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  will  be  made  the  only  op- 
erator out  of  Puget  Sound.  For 
more  detailed  data  regarding  these 
companies  see  their  individual  list- 
ings. 

•=^    1^    1^ 

Universal  Shipping  &  Trading 
Company,  520  Alaska  building,  Se- 
attle.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  H.  Ham- 
mer; vice-president,  A.  Matthew; 
operating  manager,  A.Matthew;  ma- 
rine superintendent.  Captain  C.  T. 
Larsen;   port  engineer,  M.  McGinitie. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  tramp  service:    wood 
schrs.  Bianca,  2139  gross,  243  long; 
Commodore,  1526  gross,  232  long. 
fr    -s^    1^ 

The  Vaquero  Line,  520  Metropoli- 
tan building,  Los  Angeles.  United 
States  flag. 


Official:  general  manager,  C.  P. 
Visel. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Pedro  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Hueneme  and  San 
Diego,  sufficiently  frequent  to  con- 
nect all  ports  of  call  with  inter- 
coastal  vessels  at  San  Pedro:  frt. 
M.S.  Vaquero,  243  gross,  141  long, 
9  speed.  Feeder  line  connecting 
with  intercoastal  service  at  Los  An- 
geles harbor. 

•i;    i?    -{^ 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
Central  building,  Seattle.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Rogers  build- 
ing; Tacoma,  Perkins  building;  Port- 
land, Lewis  building;  Manila,  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Hongkong,  Shanghai. 

Officials:  president,  Frank  Water- 
house;  vice-president,  W.D.Benson; 
marine  superintendent.  Captain  John 
Jordison;  treasurer,  R.  D.  Smalley; 
secretary,  John  Sparling. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Ori- 
ent, monthly  sailings :  frt.  strs.  West 
Jester,  5866  gross,  410  long,  10  speed; 
West  Ivan,  5587  gross,  410  long,  10 
speed;  West  Jessup,  5857  gross,  410 
long,  10  speed;  West  Jappa,  5866 
gross,  410  long,  10  speed. 

Also  agents  for  Furness  Prince 
Line  (Furness,  Withy  &  Company), 
which  see. 

^    ^    ^ 

Western  Whaling  &  Trading  Com- 
pany, 913  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  Rudolph 
Spreckels ;  vice-president,  J.  F.  Judge ; 
operating  manager,  L.  L.  Lane. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  whaling  and  trading, 
operating  off  Alaska  and  Mexico: 
aux.  schr.  Carolyn  Frances,  570 
gross,  116  long,  7  speed. 

ii     1^     -:> 

Williams,     Dimond     &     Company, 

agents  for  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company;  see  United  A- 
merican  Lines. 

■A-     -iV     ■'!> 

Williams  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
International  Commerce  building, 
Moore  and  Water  streets,  New  York 
City.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  Pier  2;  Tacoma,  Alas- 
ka Steamship  Company,  Rust  build- 
ing; Portland,  A.  C.  (Lallan,  Oregon 
building;  Astoria,  A.  C.  Callan,  Port- 
land; San  Francisco,  J.  W.  Chap- 
man, 110  California  street.  Pacific 
Coast  manager;  Los  Angeles,  S.  L. 
Kreider,  375  Pacific  Electric  build- 
ing. 

Officials:  president,  George  T.  Wil- 
liams; vice-president,  Hammond  Tal- 
bot. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Astoria,  Oakland  and  Los  An- 
geles, via  Panama  Canal,  every  fif- 
teen  days:     frt.   strs.   Willsolo,   5816 
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gross,  450  long,  IOV2  speed;  Will- 
hilo,  5816  gross,  450  long,  10 '  2  speed; 
Willfaro,  5313  gross,  389  long,  10 
speed;  Willpolo,  5313  gross,  389 
long,  10  speed;  Kennecott  (M.S.), 
owned  by  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany but  chartered  by  the  Williams 
Line,  3620  gross,  360  long,  111/2 
speed. 

-Ct    -^    i^ 

Wilson  Brothers  &  Company,  110 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agency:  Grays  Harbor,  Wilson 
Brothers   &   Company. 

OflJicials :  president,  Henry  Wilson ; 
vice-president,  W.  T.  Wilson;  oper- 
ating manager,  F.  A.  Wilson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  American  -  Pacific 
Coast  lumber  trades,  every  two 
weeks:  stm.  schrs.  Svea,  618  gross, 
174  long,  10  speed;  Oregon,  989 
gross,  201  long,  10  speed;  Idaho, 
1057  gross,  206  long,  10  speed. 

lir     14-     * 

E.    K.   Wood   Lumber   Company,   1 


Drumm  street,  San  Francisco.    Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  E.  K.  W.  L. 
Co.;  Grays  Harbor,  E.  K.  W.  L.  Co.; 
Los  Angeles,  E.  K.  W.  L.  Co. 

Ofliicials:  president,  F.  J.  Wood; 
vice-presidents,  W.  T.  Wood  and  U. 
G.  Richards;  marine  superintendent, 
H.  P.  Hansen;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, C.  A.  Thayer;  assistant  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  R.  H.  Thayer. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise  lumber 
trade:  M.S.  Lassen,  717  gross,  170 
long,  9  speed;  Sierra,  1034  gross, 
210  long,  8  speed;  stm.  schrs.  San 
Jacinto,  614  gross,  158  long,  8V2 
speed;  Shasta,  878  gross,  195  long, 
8  speed;  Siskiyou,  884  gross,  205 
long,  10  speed;  Tamalpais,  574 
gross,  175  long,  10  speed. 
t^    -C:    -iz 

Yamashita  Risen  Kaisha,  Kobe, 
Japan.     Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dominion 
Shipping  Company;  Seattle,  A.  M. 
Gillespie,  Inc.;  Portland,  A.  M.  Gil- 
lespie,   Inc.;     San    Francisco,    Frank 


K.    Hitching; 
Kreider. 


Los    Angeles,    S.    L. 


Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  every  four 
weeks:  strs.  Yoshida  Maru  No.  1, 
5425  gross,  400  long,  10  speed;  Yo- 
shida Maru  No.  3,  4646  gross,  360 
long,  9  speed;  Yehime  Maru,  4654 
gross,  360  long,  9  speed;  Nichiyo 
Maru,  3370  gross,  331  long,  8.5  speed; 
Komagata  Maru,  2962  gross,  330 
long,  9  speed;  Togo  Maru,  3107 
gross,  322  long,  9.5  speed;  Canton 
Maru,  2566  gross,  300  long,  8  speed; 
Yechigo  Maru,  2658  gross,  299  long, 
9  speed;  Toyotomi  Maru,  2338  gross, 
309  long,  10  speed;  Fuzan  Maru, 
2413  gross,  296  long,  8.5  speed;  Ake- 
bono  Maru,  2324  gross,  300  long,  9 
speed;  Chukwa  Maru,  2191  gross, 
280  long,  9.7  speed;  Kwanan  Maru, 
2192  gross,  280  long,  10  speed;  Taik- 
wa  Maru,  2197  gross,  280  long,  9.5 
speed;  Heiwa  Maru,  1993  gross,  270 
long,  7.5  speed;  Hozui  Maru,  1816 
gross,  260  long,  8.5  speed;  I.  Nanyo 
Maru,  1274  gross,  200  long,  9.5  speed. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME  ? 


IN  the  entire  world  of  shipping  there  are  few  sub- 
jects at  once  so  interesting  and  obscure  as  the 
systems  of  nomenclature  employed  by  different 
owners  of  vessels.  A  vast  number  of  craft,  of 
course,  are  like  Chief  Sitting  Bull:  their  family  con- 
nections never  would  be  guessed  from  their  names; 
but,  on  the  whole,  many  more  companies  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  employ  uniform  and  distinctive  sys- 
tems. They  do  so  for  much  the  same  reason  that  in- 
dividuals have  family  names;  in  some  cases,  when 
the  shipowner  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  a 
happy  idea,  he  may  receive  great  benefit  in  a  business 
way  from  the  advertising  thus  afforded.  On  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  example,  the  word 
"Empress"  has  become  synonymous  with  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Steamships,  Limited,  just  as  Ford  has  with  au- 
tomobile. 

Most  persons  interested  in  deep-water  vessels  are 
aware  that  the  Cunard  Line  always  gives  its  vessels 
names  ending  in  "ia"  and,  with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  Berengaria, 
has  chosen  names  of  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Likewise  the  White  Star  system  is  quite  as  distinctive, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  the  letters  "ic,"  the  names  of 
vessels  usually  being  adjectival,  as  Olympic,  Britannic. 
But  apart  from  the  White  Star  and  Cunard  there  are 
really  few  naming  systems  that  are  world-known,  as 
familiar  to  an  inlander  as  to  a  mariner,  although  there 
is  more  than  one  plan  that  is  even  more  patent  than 
those  cited. 

Take,  for  example,  such  British  fleets  as  the  Prince, 
Clan  and  others.  The  names  Belgian  Prince  and  Chi- 
nese Prince,  Clan  Matheson  and  Clan  Macaulay,  im- 
mediately engage  the  attention;  as  do  Steelmaker  and 
Steel  Mariner,  or  Canadian  Reaper  and  Canadian  Ro- 
ver. Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  end- 
lessly, yet,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  world's 
merchant  marine  is  composed  of  freighters,  these  sys- 
tems never  command  attention  from  persons  who  ig- 
nore vessels  of  less  than  30,000  gross  tons. 


Even  shipping  men  often  are  ignorant  of  the  pecu- 
liar plans  followed  by  different  companies.  Much  spe- 
cialized information  would  be  needed  to  unravel  a 
good  number.  For  example,  the  Shell  tankers  of  Brit- 
ish registry  are  named  after  shells,  each  vessel  carry- 
ing in  its  cabin  a  handsomely  encased  specimen  of  the 
shell  after  which  it  is  named;  but  there  are  not  many 
men  suflftciently  versed  in  conchology  to  penetrate  the 
system  at  a  glance.  So  with  some  of  the  vessels  of 
Erik  Broden:  every  mariner  would  know  whence  such 
names  as  Altair,  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  Antares  and 
Aries  were  derived;  there's  many  a  man  ashore  who 
does  not  know  whether  Arcturus  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  motion-picture  or  of  some  Roman  general. 

Knowledge  of  a  highly  localized  nature  would  be 
needed  for  other  systems.  How  many  Americans  could 
say  off-hand  whence  come  such  names  as  Fushimi  Maru 
and  Suwa  Maru  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  or  Maui 
and  Manoa  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company?  Or 
who  could  explain  readily  the  significance  of  the  ter- 
minal "dijk"  of  Holland-America  names,  or  the  deri- 
vation of  names  of  vessels  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand? 

In  what  follows  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
in  necessary  detail  an  outline  of  the  plans  followed 
by  different  companies  operating  vessels  to  and  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
When  a  line  has  adopted  no  system  that  fact  generally 
has  not  been  noted,  although  in  a  few  cases,  such  as 
that  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  some  attention  is 
paid  to  interesting  tendencies. 

American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  (United 
American  Lines) — Vessels  bear  the  names  of  states 
and  territories  with  the  suffix  "an"  or  "n";  Alaskan, 
Floridian,  Kentuckian;  and  there  are  others  that  do 
not  altogether  fall  within  this  system:  Mexican,  Pana- 
man,  American.  These  vessels  of  the  old  Coastwise 
Transportation  Company  are  being  re-named  as  fol- 
lows: Clarksburg  to  be  Georgian,  Fairmont  to  be  Ne- 
braskan,  Franklin  to  be  Nevadan.    In  renaming  these 
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vessels  and  in  christening  its  two 
new  motorships  Californian  and  Mis- 
sourian  the  company  is  perpetuating 
the  names  of  older  steamships. 

Associated  Oil  Company  —  Names 
of  officials  of  the  corporation  are 
used;  examples:  Frank  G.  Drum, 
Wm.  F.  Herrin.  There  are  three 
small  vessels  that  do  not  follow  this 
system:    Arabs,  Midway,  Santiago. 

J.  H.  Baxter  &  Company  —  Both 
vessels  owned  by  the  company  have 
the  Baxter  surname:  Fred  Baxter, 
Horace  X.  Baxter;  but  this  system 
would  not  necessarily  be  followed 
in  the  naming  of  vessels  acquired 
in  the  future. 

Blue  Funnel  Line — Characters  of 
Homeric  or  other  classic  Greek  myths 
have  given  their  names  to  vessels  of 
the  Holt  companies,  both  masculine 
and  feminine  names  appearing: 
Achilles,  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  Hec- 
tor; Atalanta,  Medusa,  Circe.  The 
system  is  unusually  distinctive,  but, 
it  must  be  confessed,  abounds  with 
names  difficult  of  pronunciation,  as 
Eurypylus  and  Protesilaus.  The 
China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation 
Company  has  some  vessels  with 
Chinese  names,  as  Pak  Ling  and 
Yang-tsze,  and  both  it  and  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company  have 
such  names  as  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Knight  Companion.  The  prevailing 
tone,  however,  is  decidedly  classic 
Greek. 

Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine — All  names  are  composed  of 
the  adjective  Canadian  followed  by 
a  noun:  Canadian  Adventurer,  Can- 
adian Miner.  With  few  exceptions, 
such  as  Canadian  Recruit,  Canadian 
Scottish,  all  the  nouns  end  with  the 
letter  "R";  this  latter  feature  is  a 
part  of  the  system. 

Canadian  National  Railways, 
Steamship  Department  (Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company) — 
Christian  names  preceded  by  the  ti- 
tle Prince:  Prince  Rupert,  Prince 
George. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany— The  company's  larger  vessels 
are  all  "Princesses":  Princess  Lou- 
ise, Princess  Charlotte. 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Lim- 
ited— In  addition  to  the  world-known 
Empress  system:  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Empress  of  China,  the  company 
has  the  additional  systems  of  giving 
its  passenger  vessels  other  than  those 
of  the  Empress  class  names  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  "M":  Montea- 
gle,  Methven;  and  its  freight  ves- 
sels names  beginning  with  the  let- 
ter "B":  Bosworth,  Bothwell.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  all  the  sys- 
tems:   Dunbridge,  Holbrook. 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique    (French    Line) — Geographical 


names  are  largely  employed,  as  the 
names  of  cities,  provinces,  states, 
countries,  etc.;  examples:  Chicago, 
La  Navarre,  Alabama,  Venezuela. 
There  are  several  exceptions. 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company  —  All 
craft  ever  owned  by  the  company 
have  had  names  of  persons  of  the 
surname  Smith;  examples:  C.  A. 
Smith,   Johanna  Smith. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company — All 
steamships  are  named  for  members 
of  the  Dollar  family:  Robert  Dollar, 
Harold  Dollar,  M.  S.  Dollar.  Some 
sailing  vessels  are  exceptions:  John 
Ena. 

The  East  Asiatic  Company  —  This 
line  has  no  distinctive  system,  but 
it  is  worth  noting  that  names  of 
countries  are  favored ;  examples :  Af- 
rika,  Java,  Jutlandia,  Malaya,  Peru. 

Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  —  Vessels 
of  the  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steam- 
ship Company,  City  Line,  employ 
"City  of"  preceding  the  name  of  a 
city,  as  City  of  Benares,  City  of 
York;  the  Hall  Line  names  end  with 
"Hall,"  as  Branksome  Hall,  Crosby 
Hall,  although  a  large  number  of 
"City"  vessels  also  are  included  in 
this  line.  Vessels  of  Ellerman's  Wil- 
son Line  proper  generally  end  in 
"0",  but  no  information  is  available 
as  to  the  plan  followed;  examples: 
Aleppo,  Claro,  Leo,  Tasso. 

Forest  Line  —  As  the  company's 
name  indicates,  the  vessels  employ 
the  word  Forest:  Forest  King,  For- 
est Dream,  Forest  Pride,  Forest 
Friend. 

S.  S.  Freeman  &  Company — The 
Christian  name  Daisy  is  used,  in  one 
case  alone,  in  the  others  as  the 
Christian  name  of  a  person;  exam- 
ples: Daisy,  Daisy  Gadsby,  Daisy 
Matthews. 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  (Prince 
Line) — This  system  is  simple,  con- 
sistent and  picturesque,  consisting 
of  the  word  "Prince"  preceded  by  an 
adjective  that  usually  denotes  na- 
tionality: Algerian  Prince,  Manchu- 
rian  Prince,  Trojan  Prince;  also 
Lancastrian  Prince;  also  Soldier 
Prince,  Royal  Prince,  Black   Prince. 

Vessels  of  the  Johnston  Line,  Fur- 
ness, Withy  &  Company,  end  in 
"more",  as  Barrymore,  Cedarmore, 
Pinemore.  Names  of  vessels  of  the 
Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.,  employ 
"Manchester"  followed  by  a  noun, 
as  Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester 
City;  the  Rio  Cape  Line,  Ltd.,  uses 
"Glen"  as  the  first  syllable,  examples 
being  Glenaffric,  Glendhu;  the  pas- 
senger liners  of  the  Quebec  Steam- 
ship Company  have  names  of  two  or 
three  words,  the  first  of  which  is 
"Fort":  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort  St. 
George;  names  of  the  Empire  Trans- 
port Company,  Ltd.,  end  in  "Trans- 


port", as  American  Transport,  Brit- 
ish Transport;  of  the  Houlder  Line, 
Ltd.,  in  "Grange",  as  Oaklands 
Grange,  Thorpe  Grange;  of  the  Nep- 
tune Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  "Range",  as  Alpine  Range, 
Malvern  Range;  of  the  Norfolk  & 
North  American  Steam  Shipping 
Company,  Ltd.,  in  "Point"  and  "Mil- 
ler", as  Cornish  Point,  Northwestern 
Miller;  of  the  British  Empire  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  in  "Riv- 
er", as  Derwent  River,  Eraser  River. 
The  "esa"  vessels,  as  Abadesa,  Ba- 
ronesa,  of  the  Furness-Houlder  Ar- 
gentine Lines,  Ltd.,  are  refrigerator 
steamers,  as  are  the  "El"  vessels  (El 
C^ordobes)  of  the  British  &  Argen- 
tine Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Ltd.  Vessels  of  the  Gulf  Line,  Ltd., 
end  in  "O",  usually  in  "No",  as  Ari- 
ano,  Castellano.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  these  systems. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.— Spanish  names 
of  women  saints:  Santa  Rita,  Santa 
Inez,  Santa  Alicia;  also  Santa  Cruz; 
two  exceptions :    Colusa,  bark  Belfast. 

James  Griffiths  &  Sons— The  first 
syllable  of  the  Griffiths  name  is  the 
base  of  the  company's  system:  GrifF- 
co,  Griffson,  Griffdu;  but  there  is 
practically  a  second  system:  steam- 
ship Anyox,  named  for  the  site  of 
the  smelter  of  the  Granby  Consoli- 
dated Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co., 
and  barges  Granco  and  Granby  No! 
1,  both  named  in  compliment  to  the 
Granby  company.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  both:  General  Fairchild, 
Marmion  and  others. 

Harrison  Direct  Line  (T.  &  J.  Har- 
rison)— Names  of  vessels  generally 
are  derived  from  the  arts  and  letters, 
learned  professions,  statecraft,  mili- 
tary science,  adventurous  callings. 
Some  examples  will  serve  to  make 
the  system  clear:  Actor,  Author, 
Musician;  Architect,  Specialist,  Pro- 
fessor; Dictator,  Diplomat,  Senator; 
Centurion,  Tactician,  Warrior;  Ex- 
plorer, Gladiator,  Matador.  In  spite 
of  the  wide  range  covered  the  Harri- 
son is  one  of  the  more  distinctive 
of  all  systems.  There  are  such  ex- 
ceptions as  Custodian  and  Patrician, 
which  nevertheless  are  suggestive; 
and  others  as  Ingoma  and  Intaba, 
which  cannot  be  linked  with  the  ma- 
jority. 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.— No  definite 
system  is  employed;  Hawaiian  names, 
however,  are  largely  used:  Hawaii, 
Honoipu,  Lahaina,  Makaweli,  Puako. 
There  are  exceptions,  such  as  Mu- 
riel, Conqueror,  Robt.  R.  Hind  and 
Wm.  T.  Lewis. 

Holland-America  Line— All  freight 
steamship  names  end  in  "dijk,"  or, 
as  the  syllable  usually  is  rendered 
in  English,  "dyk";  examples:  Eem- 
dijk,  Moerdijk.     Names  of  passenger 
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steamships  end  in  "dam";  examples: 
Leerdam,  Noordam;  and  names  of 
cities  that  end  in  the  same  syllable 
also  are  used:  Rotterdam,  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  Edam.  "Dijk"  and  "dam" 
mean  practically  the  same  in  Dutch, 
that  is,  a  wall  to  protect  the  land 
against  flood;  and  most  of  the  Hol- 
land-America names  have  reference 
to  rivers:  Eemdijk,  the  dike  of  the 
Eem  River.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions to  both  systems,  such  as  Co- 
lumbus. 

Inter  -  Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company — Names  of  the  vessels  of 
this  Honolulu  company  are  generally 
Hawaiian,  as  Kilauea,  Mauna  Loa, 
Mauna  Kea;  there  are  two  excep- 
tions:   Claudine,  Helene. 

Isthmian  Steamship  Lines — Vessels 
built  at  the  Chickasaw  plant  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  have 
the  names  of  cities  with  City  added: 
Ensley  City,  Mobile  City,  Montgom- 
ery City,  Tuscaloosa  City,  Atlanta 
City,  most  of  the  names  being  se- 
lected from  Southern  United  States. 
Vessels  built  at  the  Federal  yard, 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  employ  nouns 
preceded  by  the  adjective  Steel :  Steel- 
maker, Steel  Mariner,  Steel  Worker. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine  the  nouns 
end  in  the  letter  "R",  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  vessels,  but  this  coin- 
dence  is  apparently  accidental.  There 
are  exceptions  to  both  systems,  such 
as  Bantu,  Charlton  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco; also  vessels  purchased  of  the 
Robin  Line  Steamship  Company: 
Robin  Adair,  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Java-China-Japan  Lijn  (Java-Pa- 
cific Line) — Most  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany are  named  after  rivers,  islands 
and  places  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  conspicuous  system  employs  the 
names  of  rivers:  Tjisalak,  Tjileboet, 
the  syllable  "Tji"  meaning  "river". 
Other  vessels,  such  as  Arakan  and 
Gorontalo,  are  named  after  towns, 
and  Saleier  and  Simaloer,  etc.,  after 
islands. 

Lewers   &   Cooke — Family   names: 
.  Robert  Lewers,  Alice  Cooke. 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company — 
The  names  of  the  company's  two 
passenger  vessels  are  sufficient  ex- 
planation:   Yale,  Harvard. 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Company — 
All  vessels  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pleiades  bear  names  of  members  of 
the  Luckenbach  family:  Katrina 
Luckenbach,  Walter  A.  Luckenbach, 
Andrea  F.  Luckenbach. 

Matson  Navigation  Company — Un- 
der the  present  system  vessels  are 
given  names  beginning  with  the  let- 
ter "M",  and  in  all  cases  except  one, 
that  of  the  Matsonia,  the  names  are 
of  Hawaiian  origin:  Manoa  (a  val- 
ley of  Honolulu),  Maui   (one  of  the 


principal  islands  of  the  group),  or 
are  compounds  of  Hawaiian  words: 
Manukai  (bird  of  the  sea)  and  Man- 
ulani  (bird  of  heaven,  or,  more  po- 
etically, bird  of  paradise).  The  old- 
er steamships,  Lurline  and  Wilhel- 
mina,  named  after  daughters  of  offi- 
cials of  the  company,  were  built 
prior  to  adoption  of  this  system; 
and  there  are  other  exceptions,  as 
Enterprise,  Annie  Johnson,  Hyades, 
which  were  bought  by  the  company 
years  ago. 

Mexican  States  Steamship  Line — 
As  the  company's  name  indicates,  all 
vessels  are  named  for  states  of  Mex- 
ico: Chihuahua,  Chiapas,  Colima, 
Oaxaca,  Sinaloa,  Guerrero. 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  (Mitsui  & 
Co.)  and  Ryoto  Risen  Kaisha,  a  Mit- 
sui subsidiary — most  of  the  names  of 
ocean-going  vessels  of  this  Japanese 
line  end  in  "san":  Fujisan  Maru, 
Tenpaisan  Maru,  Atagosan  Maru,  and 
so  on.  This  "san"  is  not  the  hono- 
rific that  follows  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual, however  (the  late  premier 
was  Hara-san) ;  but  is  an  entirely 
different  word  meaning  mountain. 
Thus  Fujisan,  in  the  current  speech 
of  Japan,  means  Mt.  Fuji,  for  the 
form  Fuji-no-yama,  corrupted  into 
the  Europeanized  form  of  Fujiyama, 
is  poetic  and  is  practically  never 
heard.  There  are  several  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  most  being  small  vessels. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha — The  N.  Y. 
K.  has  no  general  system  of  nomen- 
clature, but  most  names  are  of  geo- 
graphical derivation,  cities,  moun- 
tains and  rivers  being  favored.  The 
passenger  liners  Fushimi  Maru,  Ka- 
tori  Maru,  Kashima  Maru  and  Suwa 
Maru  are  named  after  shrines  in 
Japan.  Some  cargo-vessels  do  have 
distinctive  systems;  the  well-known 
"T"  class  steamships  are  given  the 
names  of  Japanese  towns  beginning 
with  the  letter  "T",  examples  being 
Toyooka  Maru,  Tokiwa  Maru  and 
Toyama  Maru ;  and  vessels  of  the 
"D"  class  have  names  of  ports  be- 
ginning with  that  letter:  Durban 
Maru,  Dakar  Maru  and  Delagoa  Ma- 
ru. A  few  other  typical  names  fol- 
low: Bombay  Maru,  Kobe  Maru,  Ma- 
lacca Maru,  Lisbon  Maru. 

Ocean  Motorship  Company — Names 
are  taken  from  the  language  of  the 
Australian  aborigines,  the  vessels 
having  been  built  for  the  Common- 
wealth government,  and  designate 
places  and  peoples;  examples:  Boo- 
byalla,  Culburra. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company — All 
steamers  have  borne  the  names  of 
counties  of  California:  Mariposa, 
Alameda,  Ventura,  Sonoma,  Sierra. 
Although  all  these  names  end  in  "A" 
the  coincidence  is  accidental. 


Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha — No  system 
is  used;  nevertheless,  geographical 
names  are  quite  common  and  cover 
an  unusual  range.  Some  examples 
follow:  mountains,  Altai  Maru,  Him- 
alaya Maru,  Andes  Maru;  rivers, 
Indus  Maru,  Amur  Maru,  Amazon 
Maru;  countries,  Canada  Maru,  Si- 
am  Maru,  Arabia  Maru;  continents, 
Africa  Maru,  America  Maru;  is- 
lands, Celebes  Maru,  Java  Maru,  Su- 
matra Maru;  states  or  territories  of 
the  United  States,  Alabama  Maru, 
Hawaii  Maru,  Arizona  Maru ;  cities, 
Chicago  Maru,  Honolulu  Maru,  Nan- 
king Maru. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company — 
No  system  is  employed.  Prior  to  the 
sale  of  the  old  fleet  names  of  coun- 
tries or  provinces  of  Asia  were 
largely  used:  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Korea,  Siberia,  Persia,  China;  ex- 
ception: Nile.  In  still  earlier  years 
such  names  as  City  of  Tokio,  City 
of  Peking,  were  favorites.  The  three 
passenger  vessels  purchased  in  Hol- 
land during  the  war  bear  the  names 
assigned  by  the  Dutch  owners,  who 
intended  to  employ  them  in  the  South 
American  trade;  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador.  Four  freight  vessels 
purchased  of  the  Shipping  Board  are 
of  the  Point  class:  Point  Adams, 
Point  Lobos. 

Pacific  Steamship  Company  (the 
Admiral  Line) — The  company's  own 
name  indicates  its  preferred  system: 
Admiral  Dewey,  Admiral  Evans,  Ad- 
miral Schley.  There  are  exceptions 
such  as  Queen,  President,  Senator. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
— From  1839  until  comparatively  re- 
cently, the  R.  M.  S.  P.  named  its  ves- 
sels for  rivers.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  vessels  have  been  classed  un- 
der the  initial  letters  of  their  names : 
the  "A"  steamships,  such  as  Andes 
and  Almanzora,  are  high-class  pas- 
senger liners  plying  between  South 
America  and  England;  the  "0"  ves- 
sels, as  Orbita,  Orduna,  run  between 
New  York  and  Europe;  the  "D" 
steamers,  as  Darro  and  Demerara, 
are  intermediate  passenger  vessels 
of  the  South  America  service;  ships 
of  the  "N"  class,  for  example,  Na- 
gara,  Navasota  and  Nebraska,  are 
refrigerator  craft  and  usually  run 
between  the  United  Kingdom-Conti- 
nent and  the  River  Plate;  "E"  class 
vessels,  such  as  Ebro  and  Essequibo, 
are  engaged  in  the  New  York-South 
America  trade;  "S"  vessels  are  all 
freight  steamships  employed  in  vari- 
ous routes,  and  the  "C"  class,  Cha- 
leur  and  Chignecto,  run  between 
Halifax  and  the  West  Indies.  There 
are  also  older  vessels  of  the  fleet 
built  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this- 
system. 
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The  San  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Company — The  company's 
vessels  have  been  given  names  of 
local  significance:  Beaver  after  Ore- 
gon, the  Beaver  State;  Bear  after 
California,  the  Bear  State;  Rose  City 
after  Portland. 

Societe  Generale  de  Transports 
Maritimes  a  Vapeur — The  most  dis- 
tinctive system  employs  names  of 
mountains:  Mont  Cenis,  Mont  Pel- 
voux;  names  of  countries,  provinces, 
islands  also  are  used:  Espagne,  For- 
mosa, Flandre;  there  are  exceptions 
to  both  rules. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia— The  only  system  used  today  is 
to  name  vessels  after  officials  and 
officers  of  the  company;  examples: 
K.  R.  Kingsbury,  R.  J.  Hanna,  S.  C. 
T.  Dodd,  Charlie  Watson.  Older 
vessels,  such  as  Atlas  and  Richmond, 
are  exceptions. 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  —  This  line's 
system,  one  of  the  more  interesting 
of  all,  bears  a  superficial  resemb- 
lance to  those  of  the  Cunard  and 
White  Star,  in  that  it  employs  a  dis- 
tinctive ending  of  two  letters.  In 
the  case  of  the  White  Star  this  end- 
ing is  "ic",  in  that  of  the  Cunard 
"ia"  and  in  that  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  it  is  "yo"?  but  w^hereas  the 
Cunard  and  White  Star  systems  are 
quite  apparent,  that  of  the  T.  K.  K. 
is  obscured  by  the  inevitable  "Ma- 
ru."  The  resemblance  is,  as  w^as 
stated,  merely  superficial,  for  the 
T.  K.  K.  "yo"  is  in  itself  a  word  and 
not  merely  an  ending.  The  mean- 
ing of  "yo"  in  Japanese  is  "ocean"; 
and  the  names  of  T.  K.  K.  vessels 
are  compounds,  the  first  word  in 
some  cases  a  noun  and  in  others  an 
adjective.  To  illustrate:  Tenyo  Ma- 
ru,  heaven  -  ocean;  Shinyo  Maru, 
spring  -  ocean;  Choyo  Maru,  morn- 
ing-ocean; but  Taiyo  Maru,  great 
ocean;  Anyo,  tranquil;  Seiyo,  calm; 
Rakuyo,  pleasant;  Ginyo,  silver; 
Bokuyo,  coal-black;  Reiyo,  admira- 
ble; Hayo,  eddying;  Meiyo,  bright; 
Koyo,  fragrant,  ocean.  The  older 
vessels  of  the  T.  K.  K.  fleet,  such  as 
Nippon  Maru,  did  not  follow  this 
system;  and  three  former  Pacific 
Mail  vessels,  Korea,  Siberia  and  Per- 
sia, retain  their  old  names  with  the 
addition  of  Maru. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
— Vessels  are  named  after  oil  fields 
of  California:  Montebello,  Fullerton, 
Whittier,  Coalinga. 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia — Steamers  of  this  line 
bear  Indian  names  beginning  with 
"C",  usually  names  of  old  Indian  set- 
tlements or  lakes  and  streams  in 
the  province  of  British  Columbia: 
Cowichan  (a  lake),  Chilco  (a  river), 
Chilliwack  and  Coquitlam  (villages). 
Venture  is  an  exception. 


Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand — For  many  years  the  Union 
company  named  its  vessels  after 
lakes  and  waterways  of  New  Zea- 
land, as  Wanaka  and  Wakatipu, 
lakes  of  the  South  Island.  These 
and  other  names,  such  as  Moana  and 
Maori,  were  of  Maori  origin.  Suit- 
able names  of  lakes  and  waterways 
having  been  practically  exhausted, 
the  company  chose  names  fitting  the 
trades  in  which  vessels  were  en- 
gaged; thus  the  Tahiti  is  employed 
in  the  Tahiti  service,  and  the  Ni- 
agara, of  the  Canadian-Australasian 
Steamship  Line,  has  many  passen- 
gers who  either  have  just  visited  the 
falls  or  are  on  their  way  thither. 

United  States  Army  —  All  major 
and  inter  -  island  transports  have 
been  named  for  distinguished  gen- 
erals deceased,  some  examples  being 
Meade,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Grant; 
but  the  group  of  vessels  acquired 
from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  1919,  which  are  known  as 
Hog  Island  transports,  were  given 
the  names  of  battle-fields  in  France 
(Cantigny,  Argonne),  the  Tours, 
named  after  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  be- 
ing the  only  exception.  Some  of  the 
ocean-going  craft  and  freight  and 
passenger  vessels  of  120-foot  length 
and  more  have  been  named  for  dis- 
tinguished generals  deceased,  these 
names  usually  being  selected  from 
the  list  of  former  quartermaster 
generals. 

Mine  planters  are  named  for  de- 
ceased generals  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  or  such  other  officers  of 
that  service  as  the  chief  of  coast  ar- 
tillery may  designate. 

Power  freight  and  passenger  har- 
bor boats  more  than  100  feet  in 
length,  including  ferry  boats,  are  us- 
ually named  for  deceased  colonels  or 
lieutenant  colonels,  although  there 
are  two  ferry  boats  named  for  gen- 
erals, namely,  Otis  and  Hancock,  be- 
ing used  in  New  York  harbor. 

Quartermaster  harbor  boats  less 
than  100  feet  in  length  and  junior 
mine  planters,  also  non-ocean-going 
tugs,  are  usually  named  for  deceased 
majors,  although  a  few  of  these  ves- 
sels have  occasionally  had  the  names 
of  officers  of  higher  rank  assigned. 

Launches  assigned  to  commanding 
officers  and  other  similar  speed 
launches  have  been  named  for  de- 
ceased captains. 

The  smallest  type  of  launches  are 
named  for  first  and  second  lieuten- 
ants of  the  army,  deceased. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
a  number  of  types  of  boats  that  car- 
ry a  similar  initial  for  all  vessels 
in  the  same  class.  These  boats  are 
known  as  "L",  "Q",  "V"  (vidette 
launches)     and     "M"     (motor    mint 


yawls),  and  in  addition  to  their  ini- 
tials carry  their  proper  numerals  in 
the  order  in  which  the  boats  were 
completed.  Thus  there  are  "M" 
boats  running  to  numerals  as  high 
as  295,  while  the  "L"  boats  run  to  58. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses— Tenders  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  are  given  botanical  names 
derived  from  the  flora  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  to  be  as- 
signed; example:  Kukui,  built  for 
Hawaiian  service.  Lightships  are 
given  the  name  of  the  locality  to  be 
marked  and  also  bear  serial  num- 
bers. 

United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  —  New  vessels  are  giv- 
en names  that  indicate  the  nature 
of  their  employment  —  that  is,  sur- 
veying and  more  particularly  hy- 
drographic  surveying:  Surveyor,  Hy- 
drographer.  Pathfinder,  Fathomer, 
Explorer,  Research.  The  names  of 
some  vessels  received  from  other 
branches  of  the  government  do  not 
follow  this  plan. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  —  For 
several  years  cruising  vessels  of  the 
Coast  Guard  (formerly  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service)  have  been  given  names 
of  Indian  origin,  usually  of  Indian 
tribes;  examples:  Apache,  Haida, 
Modoc,  Shawnee,  Mojave.  The  Tam- 
pa, a  new  vessel,  was  named  directly 
after  a  cutter  that  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  with  all  hands  in  the  war, 
although  this  name  itself  is  of  In- 
dian origin.  Five  Eagle  boats  taken 
over  from  the  Navy  have  been  named 
after  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  killed  during  the  war. 
Inshore  patrol  vessels,  which  are 
principally  former  submarine-chas- 
ers, have  been  named  after  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  men  killed  dur- 
ing the  war.  Harbor  cutters  have 
Indian  names,  although  there  are 
some  exceptions.  Small  harbor 
launches  have  such  names  as  Scout, 
Search,  Sentinel.  The  old  cutter 
Bear  bore  that  name  before  being 
acquired  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

United  States  Navy  —  Battleships 
and  armored  cruisers  are  named  for 
states  of  the  Union;  cruisers  for 
cities.  (The  six  battle-cruisers,  if 
completed,  would  have  borne  names 
of  famous  vessels  of  the  old  navy.) 
Destroyers  are  named  after  distin- 
guished naval  officers;  submarines 
bear  letters  and  numbers  only,  al- 
though some  of  the  older  classes  had 
names  of  marine  animals:  Sturgeon, 
Nautilus,  Walrus;  colliers  are  being 
given  names  from  Greek  mythology: 
Jupiter,  Orion,  Cyclops;  oil-carriers, 
Indian  names  of  rivers  of  oil-pro- 
ducing districts;  repair-ships  are 
named  for  distinguished  engineers; 
and  all  ships  the  naming  of  which 
is  not  provided  for  by  law  are  named 
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according  to  their  distinctive  pur- 
poses. Monitors  once  were  named 
for  states,  but  no  longer. 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — Inas- 
much as  the  Shipping  Board  fleet 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  its  nam- 
ing systems  require  a  more  detailed 
explanation  than  do  any  others.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal plans  used: 

During  various  periods  of  ship 
construction  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  well-defined  systems  of 
naming  vessels  to  designate  class, 
type  or  place  of  construction  were 
in  vogue,  but  in  the  earlier  war-time 
period  the  paramount  aim  was  in- 
creased production  through  the  stim- 
ulation of  enthusiasm  and  p?i,triot- 
ism  to  meet  the  need  of  "ships  and 
more  ships."  As  a  means  to  this 
end,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  ask- 
ed to  name  all  vessels  contracted  for 
by  the  corporation. 

It  was  decided  by  Mrs.  Wilson  that 
Indian  names  of  places  and  geo- 
graphic sections  of  the  United  States 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  nam- 
ing vessels  of  our  new  merchant  ma- 
rine. Several  hundred  vessels  of  all 
types,  both  wood  and  steel,  were 
named  in  accordance  with  this  sys- 
tem; examples:  Agawam,  Biloxi, 
Coyote,  Kanebec,  Wampum. 

In  order  to  increase  the  interest 
in  the  shipyards  for  facilitating  pro- 
duction, a  special  concession  was 
granted  whereby  a  vessel  in  each 
yard  was  to  be  named  after  the  place 
where  the  shipyard  was  located.  A 
few  vessels  were  named  on  this  ac- 
count :  Newburgh,  Moss  Point,  Beau- 
mont. 

The  first  definite  system  put  into 
effect  to  distinguish  type,  class  and 
place  of  construction  was  the  prefix- 


ing of  the  word  "West"  about  March 
1,  1918,  to  the  names  already  as- 
signed, or  to  be  assigned,  the  8800- 
ton  steel  cargo  vessels  constructing, 
or  to  be  constructed,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  examples:  West  Aleta,  West 
Mingo,  West  Cactus,  West  Noment- 
um.  This  plan  was  varied  slightly 
by  using  the  prefix  "Western";  ex- 
amples :  Western  King,  Western 
Light,  Western  Queen";  but  these 
were  for  the  most  part  re-named 
requisitioned  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  that  "West" 
came  into  use  it  was  decided  to  add 
the  word  "Lake"  as  a  prefix  to  the 
names  already  assigned,  or  to  be  as- 
signed, to  cargo  steel  vessels  con- 
structing, or  to  be  constructed,  on 
the  Great  Lakes ;  examples :  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Farrar,  Lake  Shawano, 
Lake  Yahara,  Lake  Strabo. 

On  September  13,  1918,  it  was  de- 
cided to  prefix  the  word  "Fort"  to 
all  Ferris  type  wood  ships  that  had 
not  been  named.  A  few  vessels  were 
so  named;  examples:  Fort  Logan, 
Fort  Scott. 

When  the  Treasury  Department 
started  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  it 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  naming  a 
certain  number  of  vessels  in  honor 
of  cities  and  towns  that  should  at- 
tain a  prescribed  distinction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign. When  a  community  would 
double  its  quota  or  go  over  the  top 
within  a  specified  time,  it  was  to  be 
given  the  honor  of  naming  one  of 
our  ships.  Ten  names  were  assign- 
ed to  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve Districts.  The  plan  had  the 
desired  effect  of  stimulating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  different  communities, 
which  were  enthusiastic  over  the  un- 
dertaking, and  there  was  spirited 
rivalry  among  them  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  gaining  the  right  to  name  a 


vessel.  After  the  armistice  sixty- 
four  additional  communities  that  had 
won  a  second  degree  of  distinction 
in  the  loan  drives  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve districts  carrying  with  it  the 
right  to  name  an  army  tank  were 
given  the  privilege  by  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  of  naming 
one  of  the  vessels  instead ;  this  priv- 
ilege was  exercised.  Examples  of 
Liberty  Loan  names  assigned:  City 
of  Alameda,  City  of  Dalhart,  Brook- 
line,  Cecil  County,  Knoxville,  and 
Houston. 

The  thirty  steel  cargo  vessels  con- 
structed in  Japan  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  were  assigned 
names  beginning  with  Eastern;  ex- 
amples: Eastern  Leader,  Eastern 
Pilot,  Eastern  Admiral. 

For  the  quick  recognition  of  the 
13,000-ton  passenger  vessels,  they 
were  assigned  the  nicknames  of  some 
twenty  states;  examples:  Pine  Tree 
State,  Bay  State,  Hoosier  State.  There 
were  three  exceptions  in  the  naming 
of  the  passenger  vessels:  Wenatchee, 
American  Legion  and  Southern  Cross. 

Some  of  the  last  named  steel  tank- 
ers were  given  names  closely  allied 
with  the  oil  industry;  examples: 
Tulsagas,  Lio  (oil  spelled  backward). 

Williams  Steamship  Company — 
Names  of  vessels  are  compounded 
from  "Will,"  the  first  syllable  of  the 
name  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, George  T.  Williams,  and  from 
some  game  or  sport:  Willpolo,  Will- 
solo,  Willfaro,  Willhilo  (high-low). 

E,  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co. — Names 
of  prominent  peaks  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Range  are  used:  Lassen,  Shas- 
ta, Tamalpais.  Other  names,  such 
as  Sierra  and  Siskiyou,  fall  within 
the  general  plan,  although  they  are 
more  strictly  speaking  names  of 
ranges  and  not  of  peaks. 
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Shipping  Board  Conferences 


THE  following  is  a  complete  list 
of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  conferences  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Only  one  confer- 
ence, the  U.  S.  S.  B.  Trans -Pacific 
Outward  Conference,  limits  its  mem- 
bership to  Shipping  Board  operators, 
but  it  works  closely  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  Westbound  Conference, 
of  which  non  -  board  operators  are 
members;  all  other  Shipping  Board 
organizations  are  composed  of  both 
Shipping  Board  and  private  opera- 
tors. Names  of  conferences,  dates 
of  organization,  memberships,  trade 
routes  controlled,  non  -  members  in 
the  trades  and  offices  are  shown. 

Pacific  Coast  -  Australasian  Tariff 
Bureau.  Organized  July  26,  1921, 
at  San  Francisco.  Members:  Ca- 
nadian-Australasian Steamship  Line, 
Vancouver;  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Vancouver;  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation,  San 
Francisco  and  Puget  Sound;  Ocean- 
ic Steamship  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Union  Steamship  Company  of 
New  Zealand,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco. 
Trade  route  controlled:  Pacific  Coast 
to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  be- 
yond. Non-members  in  the  trade: 
Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha  (American- 
Australasian  Line).  Head  office  of 
bureau,  San  Francisco.  Sub-com- 
mittees, none.  J.  H.  Todd,  chairman 
and  secretary. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Trans-Pacific  Outward 
Conference.  Organized  July  15, 1920, 
at  San  Francisco.  Members:  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company;  Struthers 
&  Barry,  Inc.;  Admiral  Line;  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company.  Trade 
route  controlled:  Pacific  Coast  to 
Japan,  China,  Philippines  and  be- 
yond. Membership  limited  to  U.  S. 
S.  B.  operators  only.  J.  H.  Todd, 
chairman  and  secretary. 

Pacific  Coast  -  West  Coast  South 
America  Conference.  Organized  Sep- 
tember 2,  1920,  at  San  Francisco. 
Members:  General  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration; W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Trade  route  controlled:  Pacific  Coast 
to  West  Coast  of  South  America; 
Central  American  ports  not  under 
control  of  the  conference ;  West  Coast 
of  South  America  to  U.  S.  Pacific 
Coast  ports  and  British  Columbia. 
Non-members  in  the  trade:  Johnson 
Line  (spasmodic  service)  ;  Toyo  Ki- 
sen Kaisha;  Latin  American  Line. 
J.  H.  Todd,  chairman  and  secretary. 

Pacific  Coast-North  Atlantic  East- 
bound  Conference.  Organized  Sep- 
tember 8,  1920,  at  San  Francisco. 
Members:  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 


ship Company  (United  American 
Lines,  managing  agents) ;  Atlantic- 
Gulf  &  Pacific  Steamship  Company; 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company ; 
Matson  Navigation  Company;  North 
Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Pacific-Caribbean  &  Gulf  Line 
(Swayne&Hoyt)  ;  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company;  Williams  Steamship 
Company.  Trade  route  controlled: 
Pacific  Coast  loading  ports,  Vancou- 
ver -  San  Diego  range,  to  Atlantic 
Coast  discharging  ports;  Jackson- 
ville-Portland, Maine,  range.  Non- 
members  in  the  trade:  Robert  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company  (one  steam- 
er) ;  Isthmian  Line  (maintains  con- 
ference rates) ;  Congress  Line  (one 
steamer) ;  Intercoastal  Sea  Carriers, 
Inc.  (four  steamers).  Westbound 
rates  controlled  by  North  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Coast  Westbound  Conference 
at  New  York;  chairman,  J.  Sinclair 
(U.  S.  S.  B.) ;  secretary,  E.  E.  Em- 
bree  (U.  S.  S.  B.).  J.  H.  Todd,  chair- 
man and  secretary. 

Pacific  Coast-United  States  Gulf 
Eastbound  Conference.  Organized 
August  12,  1921,  at  San  Francisco. 
Members :  Atlantic  -  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Steamship  Company;  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company;  Pacific-Carib- 
bean &  Gulf  Line  (Swayne  &  Hoyt). 
Trade  route  controlled:  Pacific  Coast 
loading  ports,  Vancouver-San  Diego 
range,  to  United  States  Gulf  dis- 
charging ports,  Galveston  -  Tampa 
range.  Non-members  in  the  trade: 
Isthmian  Line  (infrequent  service; 
maintains  conference  rates).  J.  H. 
Todd,  chairman  and  secretary. 

Pacific  Coast  -  East  Coast  South 
America  Conference.  Organized  Au- 
gust 31,  1921,  at  San  Francisco. 
Members  :  Pacific  -  Argentine  -  Brazil 
Line  (Swayne  &  Hoyt).  Trade  route 
controlled:  Pacific  Coast  to  East 
Coast  of  South  America.  Non-mem- 
bers in  the  trade:  None.  This  con- 
ference established  by  the  Shipping 
Board  as  a  working  medium  in  the 
establishment  of  rates  from  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  to  East  Coast- 
South  America  ports.  J.  H.  Todd, 
chairman  and  secretary. 


U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Trans  -  Pa- 
cific Conference  Homeward  Commit- 
tee. Organized  April  24,  1920,  at 
Shanghai,  China.  Members:  Admi- 
ral Line;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company;  Struthers  &  Barry,  Inc.; 
Columbia-Pacific  Shipping  Company 
(North  China  Line).  Membership 
confined  to  U.  S.  S.  B.  operators  only. 
The  general  committee  at  Shanghai 
promulgates  rates  for  North  China 
ports  and  establishes  rates  suggest- 
ed by  the  various  sub-committees. 
No  homeward  rates  can  be  estab- 
lished from  any  outport  without  the 
sanction  of  the  general  committee  at 
Shanghai.  Shanghai  general  com- 
mittee: Chairman,  George  A.  Hey- 
burn.  Admiral  Line;  secretary,  V. 
H.  Armstrong  (unattached).  Kobe 
sub-committee  (has  jurisdiction  over 
Japan  and  Dairen  rates) :  chairman, 
E.  F.  Townsend,  Admiral  Line;  sec- 
retary, C.  R.  Sharp,  Admiral  Line. 
Yokohama  sub-committee  (under  ju- 
risdiction of  Kobe)  :  chairman,  W. 
L.  Johnstone,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  Manila  sub  -  committee 
(has  jurisdiction  over  Philippine  Is- 
land rates) :  chairman,  E.  J.  Brown, 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Hongkong  sub-committee:  chairman, 
J.  Oram  Sheppard,  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company;  secretary,  H. 
T.  Krull,  Admiral  Line  (has  juris- 
diction over  South  China  and  Saigon 
rates).  Singapore  sub  -  committee: 
chairman,  J.  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company;  secretary, 
T.  B.  Wilson,  Admiral  Line. 

Pacific  Coast  -  Cuban  Eastbound 
Conference — Organized  November  15, 
1921,  at  San  Francisco.  Members: 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  Pa- 
cific-Caribbean-Gulf Line  (Swayne  & 
Hoyt),  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (pend- 
ing approval  of  Osaka  head  office). 
The  Robert  Dollar  Company  works 
with  the  conference  but  is  not  for- 
mally a  member.  Trade  route  con- 
trolled: Pacific  Coast  to  Cuban  ports 
either  direct  or  by  transshipment  at 
United  States  Gulf  ports.  Non-mem- 
bers in  the  trade:  None  (status  of 
the  Robert  Dollar  Company  and  0. 
S.  K.  explained  above).  J.  H.  Todd, 
chairman  and  secretary. 


California  Pacific  Westbound 


During  1921  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference,  which  has  succeeded  the 
Pacific  Coast  Oriental  Tariff  Bureau, 
had  a  stormy  time  and  finally  broke 
into  two  well-defined  groups,  those 
of  California  and  Puget  Sound,  with 
a  third  group  of  Columbia  River  op- 
erators splitting  off  later.     In  order 


that  the  present  Pacific  rate  situa- 
tion may  be  understood  a  brief  his- 
tory of  last  year's  trouble  follows: 

During  January,  1921,  the  Java- 
Pacific  Line,  under  the  agency  of  J. 
D.  Spreckels  &  Brothers  Company, 
withdrew  from  the  conference  for 
It  remained  out  of 


various  reasons. 
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the  conference  until  the  last  week  in 
February,  when  a  general  conference 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  of  all  of 
the  lines.  At  this  time  a  general  re- 
duction in  all  rates,  both  local  and 
overland,  was  made  and  the  confer- 
ence continued  to  function  as  in  the 
past  with  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  T.  K. 
K.,  the  China  Mail,  Struthers  &  Dix- 
on, the  Java-Pacific,  the  Columbia- 
Pacific,  the  Admiral  Line,  Blue  Fun- 
nel, Mitsui,  the  O.  S.  K,  the  N.  Y. 
K.,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  act- 
ive members,  and  Robert  Dollar  and 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  protecting  conference  rates. 

During  April  the  China  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  withdrew  from  the 
conference,  contending  that  it  did 
not  offer  service  to  its  membership. 
No  action  was  taken  to  induce  the 
China  Mail  to  return. 

During  May  the  Java-Pacific  Line 
again  withdrew,  and  as  the  China 
Mail  was  already  out,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  agency 
considered  that  the  conference  would 
not  be  effective  with  these  two  lines 
remaining  out  and  decided  to  dis- 
band the  organization.  This  became 
effective  May  5.  This  condition  ob- 
tained until  the  latter  part  of  May, 


when  a  delegation  representing  the 
direct  service  lines  operating  out  of 
New  York  visited  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  induced  the  lines  operating  out 
of  San  Francisco  to  reorganize.  This 
was  done  with  all  the  lines  joining 
except  the  China  Mail.  This  com- 
pany agreed  to  protect  conference 
rates.  A  general  conference  was 
then  held  in  Seattle  the  first  week 
in  June  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
arrive  at  working  arrangements  with 
the  lines  operating  out  of  Seattle 
and  Vancouver.  At  this  time  the 
Columbia  River  lines  organized  a 
separate  conference.  Efforts  to  re- 
store harmony  were  unsuccessful 
and  it  was  agreed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  and  the  Portland 
conference  that  they  would  continue 
as  separate  organizations.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  New  York  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  lines  engaged 
in  trans-Pacific  trade,  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  organization  was  to 
have  complete  jurisdiction  over  over- 
land rates  subject  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  principals  who  are 
members  of  the  conference  at  Port- 
land and  San  Francisco. 

During  August  the  conference  at 


Seattle  definitely  disbanded  but  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  representa- 
tion in  the  New  York  committee. 
This  condition  continues  to  exist, 
although  it  is  understood  but  not 
confirmed  that  there  is  an  agreed 
working  arrangement  and  a  form  of 
the  conference  at  Seattle.  The  idea 
of  a  separate  organization  at  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  has  proved 
satisfactory,  for  in  the  past  Seattle 
held  the  majority  of  votes,  and  as 
any  proposition  submitted  was  sub- 
ject to  a  two-thirds  majority,  it  was 
often  impossible  for  San  Francisco 
lines  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

George  Powell  of  the  Oregon-Pa- 
cific Company  is  the  present  secre- 
tary of  the  Columbia  River  West- 
bound Conference  at  Portland.  W. 
D.  Benson  continues  as  agent  of  the 
New  York  Committee.  The  Califor- 
nia Pacific  Westbound,  or  the  con- 
ference at  San  Francisco,  is  com- 
posed of  Pacific  Mail,  Struthers  & 
Barry,  Java-Pacific,  T.  K.  K.,  and 
Robert  Dollar  Company.  The  Co- 
lumbia River  Conference  is  composed 
of  Columbia  Pacific,  T.  K.  K.,  and 
Admiral  Line.  M.  J.  Mayfield  is  the 
secretary. 


PACIFIC  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  past  year  has  been  a  try- 
ing period  for  American  ship- 
owners and  operators  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  due  not  only  to 
the  slump  in  shipping,  causing  ves- 
sels to  be  withdrawn  from  active  op- 
eration and  to  the  decline  in  freight 
rates,  but  also  to  the  marine  strike 
on  May  1,  1921,  which  temporarily 
tied  up  all  shipping  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  as  well  as  at  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

This  readjustment  period  created 
many  problems  to  be  faced  by  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipowners  and  operators 
as  well  as  by  all  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry, affecting  one  and  all  alike. 
It  was  therefore  within  the  province 
of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association  and  the  Shipowners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  bring 
about  united  action  of  their  members 
and  the  benefits  resultant  therefrom 
have  proved  the  wisdom  of  these  or- 
ganizations, representing  collectively 
their  members  in  the  solution  of 
such  matters,  in  place  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  confronted  with  his  own 
solution.  The  success  attained  in 
the  outcome  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  associations  and  their  commit- 
tees, which  devoted  time  and  energy 
to  carrying  out  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  associations. 

Fifteen  Per  Cent  Reduction 
The  marine  strike  was  the  result 


of  the  owners  and  operators  offering 
an  adjustment  of  wages  aboard  ship 
from  a  war-time  to  a  peace  basis, 
with  the  elimination  of  overtime  and 
adjustment  of  working  rules,  which 
was  forced  through  the  American 
merchant  marine  being  handicapped 
as  against  foreign  competitors  with 
lower  operation  costs  and  by  decreas- 
ed revenue  due  to  reduced  freight 
rates.  The  marine  unions  refused  to 
accept  any  reductions  in  wages  from 
the  war-time  basis,  and  would  not 
recede  from  their  stand  that  no  re- 
duction would  be  considered,  and  all 
conferences  between  the  union  oflfi- 
cials  and  the  shipowners  and  oper- 
ators to  effect  an  adjustment  were 
discontinued  on  May  1,  on  which 
date  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in 
wages  was  made  effective.  The  ma- 
rine strike  was  declared  on  this  date 
and  resulted  in  the  tying  up  of  many 
steamers  for  some  weeks.  It  was 
then  decided  by  shipowners  and  op- 
erators to  adopt  the  open  shop  or 
American  plan,  under  which  the 
ship's  personnel  would  be  given  em- 
ployment as  individuals,  and  no  dis- 
crimination made  because  of  any  af- 
filiations the  men  might  have.  After 
a  bitter  struggle  the  marine  unions 
admitted  defeat  and  called  the  strike 
off,  but  the  open  shop  aboard  ship 
had  become  established,  and  still 
continues.     A  great  improvement  in 


personnel,    discipline    and    sea-going 
upkeep  has  become  evident. 

Employment  Bureau  Opened 

In  order  to  assure  the  men  accept- 
ing employment  a  fair  chance  to  se- 
cure employment,  an  employment  bu- 
reau was  established  on  September 
1,  1921,  by  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  and  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  private  owners  and  op- 
erators could  apply  and  secure  men 
needed  for  their  vessels,  without 
having  to  secure  them  through  union 
headquarters  as  formerly.  This  em- 
ployment bureau  has  been  a  success, 
both  for  the  men  seeking  employ- 
ment and  the  shipowners  and  opera- 
tors, and  the  continued  good  results 
have  proved  its  need  for  bringing 
the  marine  workers  and  employers 
into  closer  touch,  without  interfer- 
ence of  the  unions. 

The  following  circular  of  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Association 
and  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  issued  September 
1,  explains  the  recruiting  plan,  which 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  important 
results  of  the  strike: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  steamship 
associations  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts  adopted  the  open 
shop,  or  American,  plan  in  employ- 
ing ship's  personnel,  effective  as  of 
May    1,    1921.      This    plan    has    been 
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established  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  American  ship- 
owners and  operators  and  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  the  method 
in  effect  prior  to  that  date,  and  in 
order  to  assure  its  continuance  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion and  the  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  open- 
ed marine  employment  bureaus  in 
San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro  and 
will  include  other  ports  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Inasmuch  as  the  control  of  the  em- 
ployment feature  has  been  the  great 
lever  that  has  enabled  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  trade  unions  to  cause 
difficulties  between  the  men  and  the 
employers,  it  has  been  considered 
wise  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  take 
the  control  of  the  employment  of  the 
men  out  of  the  hands  of  labor  lead- 
ers, and  to  this  end  the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Association  and  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  consolidated  their 
energies  to  control  the  employment 
of  the  ship's  personnel  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  fundamental  rule  of  this 
marine  service  will  be  a  square  deal 
for  the  employe  and  for  the  employ- 
er, and  the  scope  of  operations  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  clearing  house 
for  all  marine  labor  disputes.  In 
these  bureaus,  men  will  be  welcome 
to  present  any  claims  for  overtime, 
unfair  or  unjust  treatment  aboard 
ship  or  on  shore,  and  such  reports 
will  be  considered  by  a  labor  com- 
mittee, composed  of  members  of  the 
two  associations  acting  jointly,  who 
will  consider  these  complaints  to  de- 
termine the  justice  and,  when  war- 
ranted, take  the  matter  up  with  the 
individual  owner  for  adjudication  of 
such  reported  grievances.  By  these 
means  we  shall  cause  marine  em- 
ployes to  realize  that  shipowners  and 
operators  will  give  more  prompt,  ad- 
equate and  fair  consideration  to  any 
claims  justly  made  than  could  dele- 
gates of  any  unions,  and  this  with- 
out cost  to  the  men. 

How  Plan,  Works 

Since  these  bureaus  have  been  es- 
tablished, about  1600  men  of  all 
grades  have  been  assigned  to  ves- 
sels for  sea  service,  and  about  6000 
men  of  all  grades  have  been  regis- 
tered in  the  employment  offices.  The 
modus  operandi  in  effect  for  the  em- 
ployment of  marine  labor  is:  The 
marine  workers  are  required  to  reg- 
ister at  the  marine  employment  bu- 
reaus and  receive  numbered  regis- 
tration cards.  The  men  assemble 
daily  at  the  various  employment  of- 
fices and  as  requisitions  are  received 
for  employment,  are  selected  by  num- 
ber, the  one  with  the  lowest  number 
receiving    the    appointment    for   the 
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designated  position.  After  men  have 
been  assigned  and  are  discharged  or 
quit  such  employment,  they  must 
again  register  and  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

This  registration  system,  particu- 
larly in  its  application  to  positions 
aboard  ship,  causes  men  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties because  they  know  when  they 
are  discharged  or  quit  their  posi- 
tions they  must  be  re-registered  and 
await  their  turn  for  employment. 

When  men  are  assigned  aboard 
ship  they  are  given  employment 
cards  certifying  their  employment, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  con- 
tinuous service  books  which  will 
show  the  records  of  the  men  contin- 
uously. These  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  on 
the  reverse  side  there  is  an  efficiency 
rating  space  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
master  and  returned  to  the  employ- 
ment office  at  the  termination  of  em- 
ployes' service.  This  efficiency  rat- 
ing enables  the  employment  office  to 
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determine  the  character,  sobriety, 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  employes 
and  is  the  basis  for  their  future  em- 
ployment. 

Fitness  of  Officers  Checked 

The  licensed  officers  are  required 
to  make  application  for  positions  on 
blanks  furnished,  which  give  the  full 
history  of  their  previous  employment. 
These  enable  the  employment  bureau 
to  check  up  all  registered  marine 
employes  and  determine  their  fitness 
for  assignment  to  vessels,  which  will 
afford  masters  and  chief  engineers 
first-hand  information  concerning  the 
character  and  reputation  of  all  appli- 
cants before  being  hired  aboard  ship. 

We  cordially  invite  all  non-mem- 
bers of  the  steamship  association  to 
secure  men  needed  aboard  ship  from 
these  employment  bureaus.  A  nom- 
inal charge  has  been  arranged  for 
non-members  to  cover  actual  expense 
in  connection  with  furnishing  men 
of  one  dollar  per  man  for  unlicensed 
men,  two  dollars  per  man  for  li- 
censed officers. 


Personnel  of  Associations 


PACIFIC  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP 

ASSOCIATION,  OFFICIALS  AND 

COMMITTEES: 

Officers:  Robert  Dollar,  president; 
A.  F.  Haines,  first  vice-president; 
Daulton  Mann,  second  vice-president; 
J.  P.  Williams,  secretary-treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors:  Robert  Dol- 
lar, A.  F.  Haines,  Daulton  Mann, 
Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  J.  C.  Rohlfs, 
H.  R.  Struthers,  J.  E.  Gushing. 

Executive  Committee:  J.  E.  Cush- 
ing,  chairman;  F.  M.  Barry,  Daul- 
ton Mann,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders, 
Drew  Chidester,  A.  F.  Haines. 

Committee  on  Legislation  and  Pol- 
icy: Robert  Dollar,  chairman;  H. 
R.  Struthers,  vice-chairman;  J.  C. 
Rohlfs,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  A. 
F.  Haines,  A.  P.  Hammond. 

Labor  Committee:  Captain  C.  W. 
Saunders,  chairman;  Daulton  Mann, 
F.  M.  Barry,  J.  E.  Cushing,  J.  C. 
Rohlfs,  H.  S.  Eaton. 

Employment  Service  Committee : 
Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  chairman; 
Thomas  James,  J.  C.  Rohlfs. 

Membership  Committee:  F.  M. 
Barry,  chairman ;  Drew  Chidester, 
J.  P.  Williams. 

PACIFIC  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP 
ASSOCIATION,  MEMBERS  AND 
THEIR   REPRESENTATIVES: 

The  Admiral  Line,  A.  F.  Haines, 
Seattle;    H.  S.  Eaton,  San  Francisco. 

Alaska  Steamship  Company,  E.  T. 
Stannard,  Seattle. 

Associated  Oil  Company,  George 
D.  Zeh,  San  Francisco. 

Columbia  -  Pacific    Shipping    Com- 


pany, K.  D.  Dawson,  Portland;  A. 
B.  Gahill,  San  Francisco. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company,  Rob- 
ert Dollar,  San  Francisco;  A.  A. 
Moran,  San  Francisco. 

E.  G.  Evans  &  Sons,  E.  G.  Evans, 
Jr.,  San  Francisco;  Harry  Evans, 
San  Francisco. 

General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
William  Walker,  Los  Angeles;  C.  R. 
Stevens,  San  Francisco. 

General  Steamship  Corporation, 
Drew  Chidester,  San  Francisco. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  F.  L. 
Doelker,  San  Francisco. 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco. 

Matson  Navigation  Company,  Cap- 
tain C.  W.  Saunders,  San  Francisco; 
J.  B.  Banning,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

McCormick  &  McPherson,  E.  L. 
McCormick,  San  Francisco;  W.  S. 
McPherson,  Los  Angeles. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  F.  S. 
Samuels,  San  Francisco;  J.  G.  Stubbs, 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
Daulton  Mann,  San  Francisco;  H.  E. 
A.  Railton,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  J.  C.  Rohlfs, 
San  Francisco;  G.  H.  Robertson,  San 
Francisco. 

Struthers  &  Barry,  Inc.,  H.  R. 
Struthers,  San  Francisco;  F.  M. 
Barry,  San  Francisco. 

Sudden  &  Christenson,  A.  B.  Ga- 
hill, San  Francisco;  G.  H.  Chandler, 
New  York. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  G.  E.  Brown, 
San  Francisco;  Lloyd  Swayne,  San 
Francisco. 
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Thorndyke  -  Trenholme  Company, 
Inc.,  George  F.  Thorndyke,  Seattle; 
J.  C.  Ogden,  San  Francisco. 

Union  Oil  Company,  Max  Dyer,  Lor5 
Angeles;    T.  A.  Hays,  San  Francisco. 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company,  J. 
E.  Cushing,  San  Francisco. 

SHIPOWNERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  OFFI- 
CIALS AND  COMMITTEES: 

Officers:  president,  S.  M.  Haupt- 
man;  vice-president,  R.  W.  Myers; 
secretary-treasurer,   W.   F.   Sullivan. 

Directors:  S.  M.  Hauptman,  R.  W. 
Myers,  James  Tyson,  L.  C.  Hammond, 
U.  G.  Richards,  W.  R.  Chamberlin, 
John  L.  Reed,  F.  J.  O'Connor,  J. 
Fred  Barg. 

Finance  Committee:  J.  Fred  Barg, 
James  Tyson,  R.  W.  Myers. 

Membership  Committee:  W.  R. 
Chamberlin,  U.  G.  Richards,  John 
L.  Reed. 

Arbitration  Committee:  L.  C.  Ham- 
mond, F.  J.  O'Connor,  W.  R.  Cham- 
berlin. 

Grievance  Committee:  James  Ty- 
son, L.  C.  Hammond,  R.  W.  Myers. 

Harbor  and  Shipping  Committee: 
U.  G.  Richards,  John  L.  Reed,  F.  J. 
O'Connor. 

Employment  offices  are  maintained 
as  follows:  84  Embarcadero,  San 
Francisco;  First  and  Front  streets, 
San   Pedro. 

Members  of  the  association  oper- 
ate and  have  entered  in  the  associa- 
tion 162  steam,  motor  and  sail  vessels. 

Members  and  vessels  operated: 
Albion  Lumber  Company,  Hobart 
building,  San  Francisco,  1.  Atlas 
Steamship  Company,  332  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco,  2.  J.  H.  Baxter  & 
Company,  American  National  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco,  2.  George 
S.  Beadle,  Inc.,  112  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  1.  Bowes  &  Andrews, 
153  Steuart  street,  San  Francisco,  2. 
Broughton  &  Wiggins  Navigation 
Company,    Yeon    building,    Portland, 
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Oregon,  1.  Buehner  Lumber  Com- 
pany, North  Bend,  Oregon,  1.     C.  & 

0.  Lumber  Company,  2  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco,  2.  Caspar  Lumber 
Company,  Hobart  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1.  W.  R.  Chamberlin  &  Com- 
pany, Balfour  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 3.  Coast  Shipping  Company, 
24  California  street,  San   Francisco, 

1.  Daisy  Freeman  &  Owners,  care 
Parr-McCormick  Steamship  Line,  Fife 
building,  San  Francisco,  1.  J.  E. 
Davenport,  Balfour  building,  San 
Francisco,  1.  J.  O.  Davenport  &  Com- 
pany, Balfour  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1.  E.  J.  Dodge  Company,  16 
California  street,  San  Francisco,  1. 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  Robert  Dol- 
lar building,  San  Francisco,  3.  Don- 
ovan Lumber  Company,  Aberdeen, 
Washington,  2.  Eschen  &  Minor 
Company,  24  California  street,  San 
Francisco,  2.  S.  S.  Freeman  &  Com- 
pany, Fife  building,  San  Francisco, 

5.  Hammond  Lumber  Company,  260 
California  street,  San  Francisco,  4. 
J.  R.  Hanify  Company,  24  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  4.  D.  J.  Han- 
Ion,  112  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2.  Hart-Wood  Lumber  Com- 
pany,  Fife  building,  San   Francisco, 

6.  Charles  H.  Higgins,  Hansford 
building,  San  Francisco,  3.  Hobbs- 
Wall  &  Company,  Fife  building,  San 
Francisco,  2.  E.  T.  Kruse,  24  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  2.  Lew- 
ers  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 

2.  Loop  Lumber  Company,  Central 
Basin,  San  Francisco,  2.  Fred  Lin- 
derman,  110  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 3.  Little  River  Steamship 
Company,  112  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  1.  Andrew  F.  Mahony, 
Fife  building,  San  Francisco,  7.  C. 
R.  McCormick  &  Company,  Fife  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  6.  Monticello 
Steamship  Company,  Vallejo,  Califor- 
nia, 4.  Moore  Mill  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany, 68  Post  street,  San  Francisco, 
2.       National     Steamship     Company, 
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Crocker  building,  San  Francisco,  5. 
Charles  Nelson  Company,  230  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  17. 
Ocean  Motorship  Company,  310  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  7.  Oli- 
ver J.  Olson,  Fife  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2.  Pacific  Freighters  Company, 
310  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
4.  Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  Third  street, 
San  Francisco,  1.  Port  Blakeley  Mill 
Company,  Balfour  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1.  The  Richardson  Company, 
320  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  1. 
Redwood  Steamship  Company,  Mo- 
nadnock  building,  San  Francisco,  1. 
W.  S.  Scammell  &  Company,  Fife 
building,  San  Francisco,  4.  Seaborn 
Sailers,  2504  L.  C.  Smith  building, 
Seattle,  Wasnington,  5.  C.  Henry 
Smith,  311  California  street,  San 
Francisco,  1.  Sudden  &  Christen- 
son,  110  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 10.  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  430 
Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  1. 
A.  F.  Thane  &  Company,  Robert  Dol- 
lar building,  San  Francisco,  2.  The 
White  Flyer  Line,  110  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  1.  Wilson  Brothers 
&  Company,  110  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  3.  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber 
Company,  Fife  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 11. 

NORTHWEST  STEAMSHIP  MANA- 
GERS' ASSOCIATION,  SEATTLE, 
OFFICIALS  AND  COMMITTEES: 
Officials:      President,  W.   C.   Daw- 
son ;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  E.  Borch- 
grevink. 

Executive  Committee  (only  stand- 
ing committee)  :  W.  C.  Dawson,  H. 
C.  Cantelow,  G.  R.  Walker,  A.  Kin- 
ney, R.  E.  Borchgrevink. 

Members  and  their  Representa- 
tives: Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
Thorndyke-Trenholme  Company,  Inc., 
A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.,  Frank  Water- 
house  &  Company,  Alexander  &  Bald- 
win, Inc.,  General  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration, W.  C.  Dawson  &  Company, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 


THE  WANDERING  MINSTREL : 

An  Unexpected  Sequel 
FOREWORD,   BY  ANDREW   FARRELL 


In  the  November,  1920,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  I  narrated,  as 
one  installment  of  a  series  of  articles  on  wrecks  in  Hawaiian  and  adjacent 
waters,  the  story  of  the  loss  of  the  sailing  vessels  General  Seigel  and 
Wandering  Minstrel  on  Midway  Island  thirty  years  ago  and  the  subse- 
quent sufferings  and  adventures  of  their  crews.  Especially  did  I  dwell  on 
the  enforced  stay  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel's  crew  on  the  desert  atoll 
for  fourteen  months,  and  I  attributed  the  length  of  the  exile,  and  the  sub- 
sequent deaths  of  several  persons,  to  the  failure  of  the  first  mate,  Cam- 
eron, to  report  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  the  predicament  of  his  shipmates 
after  his  arrival  with  two  companions  at  the  Marshall  Islands.  My  au- 
thorities were  old  newspaper  articles  and  a  book  by  Captain  F.  D.  Wal- 
ker, master  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  published  in  Honolulu  several 
years  ago.  Aside  from  various  inevitable  discrepancies  of  detail,  my  ac- 
count was  that  which  had  passed  current  in  Honolulu  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  which,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  is  true  that  no  version  by  Cameron  existed,  but  he  appeared 
to  have  vanished  completely,  and  I  assumed  that  he  was  dead  and  his 
story,  whatever  it  might   be,   dead  with   him. 

CAMERON    STILL   ALIVE 

It  was  with  considerable  surprise,  therefore,  that  I  heard  from  Charles 
H.  Sooy  of  San  Francisco  that  Cameron  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel  still 
lived  in  the  person  of  Captain  John  Cameron,  btandard  Oil  Company,  49 
Harima-machi,  Kobe,  Japan.  He  had  read  my  story  of  the  Wandering 
Minstrel's  loss  and  his  own  voyage  to  the  Marshalls;  he  deeply  resented 
what  I  had  said  of  him,  and  with  a  view  to  making  public  his  side  of  the 
affair,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sooy  a  manuscript  that  he  desired  to  have 
published. 

After  perusing  Captain  Cameron's  statement  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  regret  greatly  any  unwitting  misrepresentation  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty,  for  the  result  is  to  bring  to  light  a  hitherto  unknown  narra- 
tive, which  represents  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  Gen- 
eral Seigel-Wandering  Minstrel  affair  and  also,  I  am  sure,  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  sea.  There  are  few  stories  of  adventure  on  the  face  of  the 
ocean  that  can  vie  with  that  of  these  two  vessels,  and  I,  for  one,  am  suf- 
ficiently depraved  to  rejoice  that  even  what  Captain  Cameron  regarded  as 
gross  injustice  has  caused  him  to  make  this  belated  contribution.  He 
wields,   as   the    reader   shall   see   for   himself,    a  doughty   pen. 

STORY   RINGS   TRUE 

So  far  as   I   myself  arn   concerned,    I   am   quite   ready   to    admit   that   in- 


justice has  been  done;  to  me  (although  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the 
reader's  own  judgment)  Captain  Cameron's  story  rings  true.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  his  own  failure  to  tell  his  tale  has  forced  anyone  who  delved 
into  these  old  wrecks  to  believe  what  had  passed  without  contradiction 
for  thirty  years;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  he  did  not  know  everything 
of   which   he   had    been    accused. 

Before  Captain  Cameron's  story  can  be  grasped  readily,  it  is  necessary 
that  my  former  article  be  recapitulated  briefly,  inasmuch  as  the  captain 
has   written   in   direct   rebuttal. 

TWO    VESSELS    LOST    ON    REEFS 

The  schooner  General  Seigel,  then  on  a  sharking  expedition,  arrived  at 
Midway  Island  from  Honolulu  and  French  Frigate  Shoals  late  in  1886. 
A  winter  gale  cast  her  ashore.  Her  crew  of  eight  men,  unhurt  in  the 
storm,  was  reduced  to  seven  when  one  man  essayed  to  fish  with  dynamite. 
Two  others  disappeared,  and  their  companion.  First  Mate  Jorgensen,  or 
(as  Captain  Cameron  spells  his  name)  Jorgansen,  told  such  an  outlandish 
tale  to  account  for  their  deaths  that  his  four  remaining  comrades  ma- 
rooned him  on  Midway  and  sailed  for  the  Marshalls,  arriving  after  a  voy- 
age  the   success  of   which   was   almost   miraculous. 

On  Midway  Jorgensen  remained  until  the  Wandering  I^instrel,  out  of 
Hongkong  via  Honolulu  and  French  Frigate  Shoals  on  a  sharking  expe- 
dition, arrived  early  in  1888.  The  newcomer  ended  as  did  the  General 
Seigel,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  patch  of  coral.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse  (on  this  score  Captains  Walker  and  Cameron  agree  perfectly),  with 
the  upshot  that  Cameron  and  Jorgensen  and  a  Chinese  boy  sailed  away  to 
the  Marshalls,  leaving  their  shipmates  on  Midway.  The  castaways  were 
rescued   by  the  schooner   Norma  in  April,    1889,   after   several   had   died. 

Captain  Cameron's  account  has  been  subjected  to  some  editorial  revis- 
ion for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  smoothness,  but  the  changes  are 
relatively  unimportant,  except  that  several  strictures  on  Captain  Walker 
have  been  deleted.  After  thirty  years  Captain  Cameron's  hate  burns  hot, 
as  is  natural  in  a  man  who  regards  himself  as  grievously  wronged  by 
his  old  skipper;  Captain  Cameron  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  full  hearing, 
but  some  of  his  statements  concerning  Captain  Walker  are  not  germane 
and  others  would  have  been  deleted  by  Captain  Cameron,  I  am  sure,  if 
he  had   given  himself   an   opportunity   to   cool   down. 

Here  and  there  throughout  his  narrative  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
inserting   notes   dealing   with   some    particular   pointr   raised 


First  Mate  Cameron's  Story  of  the  Wreck,  His  Sojourn 
on  Midway  and  His  Voyage  to  the  Marshalls 


By  CAPTAIN  JOHN  CAMERON 


HE  Wandering  Minstrel  was  a  hoodoo 
vessel  for  me  right  enough,  as  I  land- 
ed on  Midway  with  only  the  clothes  I 
had  on.  Captain  Walker  may  have 
purchased  the  vessel,  but  she  was 
owned  by  a  syndicate  in  Hongkong, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Humphrey,  a 
chemist,  being  the  biggest  shareholder. 
I  saw  the  prospectus  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Walker,  who  surely  did  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  shareholders. 
From  reports  I  heard  there  was  some  difficulty  in  leav- 
ing Hongkong  on  account  of  debts  contracted  by  the 
captain,  which  were  probably  paid  September  13,  1887. 
These  reports  I  heard  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  was 
second  officer. 

The  vessel  put  into  Honolulu  because  of  friction  be- 
tween Captain  Walker  and  his  officers.  A  naval  court 
of  inquiry  was  held  and  all  the  officers  were  paid  off. 
I  was  requested  by  Major  Wodehouse,  the  British  com- 
missioner, to  join  as  chief  officer.  Thinking  the  mat- 
ter over  I  consulted  an  old  friend,  Captain  Ben  Whit- 
ney, who  advised  me  to  accept  it,  remarking  that  I 
was  still  a  young  man  and  it  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  know  what  prospects  were  in  shark-fishing.     Taking 


my  friend's  advice  I  joined  the  vessel  December  8, 
1887.  My  salary  was  arranged  by  the  British  consul, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Walker. 

Some  Delightful   Cutthroats 

On  going  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was  anchored 
outside,  I  found  that  the  crew  refused  to  work.  What 
a  mixed  crew  they  were,  the  rakings  and  scrapings  of 
several  nationalities,  Filipinos  predominating,  niggers, 
Malays,  Chinese,  natives  of  Mozambique — a  delightful 
lot  of  cutthroats !  Three  days  after  I  joined,  a  letter 
from  the  British  consulate  requested  my  presence. 
When  I  entered  the  consulate,  both  the  commissioner 
and  the  consul  were  there.  A  letter  from  the  crew 
was  read  to  me,  in  which  they  complained  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  food,  a  leaky  forecastle,  a  sprung  foremast- 
head  and  excessive  drinking  by  the  captain.  The  com- 
missioner and  consul  asked  me  for  my  opinion  of  the 
crew's  complaints,  and  I  answered  as  follows:  The 
food  they  received  was  quite  sufficient  and  good;  the 
leaks  in  the  forecastle  could  be  repaired  by  the  car- 
penter; the  masthead  was  in  good  condition,  or  the 
vessel  would  not  have  weathered  the  gales  encountered 
since  leaving  Hongkong  as  reported  in  the  logbook. 
As  for  the  captain's  drinking,  I  saw  him  have  a  glass 
or  two  of  beer  occasionally;    the  commissioner  remark- 
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ed  that  there  was  no  harm  in  a  man  taking  a  drink 
or  two  of  beer.  I  was  then  asked  what  should  be  done, 
as  the  crew  refused  to  work.  My  reply  was  that  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  captain  of  the  Brit- 
ish war-vessel  Conquest,  then  in  port. 

"That  is  a  good  idea,"  the  commissioner  remarked. 
"Will  you  take  a  letter  from  me  to  Captain  Oxley?" 

I  went  on  board  the  Conquest,  but  the  captain  was 
on  shore.  I  went  on  board  again  the  next  forenoon 
and  was  received  by  Captain  Oxley,  who  handed  me 
a  letter  for  Captain  Walker.  I  thanked  him  and  took 
the  letter  to  Captain  Walker. 

Advice  of  a  Naval  Officer 

Captain  Oxley  advised  Captain  Walker  to  apply  to 
the  civil  authorities  first;  if  they  did  not  act  in  the 
matter,  Captain  Oxley  himself  would  act  immediately. 
I  was  requested  by  Captain  Walker  to  go  ashore  and 
take  the  question  up  with  the  civil  authorities.  On 
asking  the  captain  why  he  himself  did  not  go,  he  re- 
plied: "I  have  had  enough  of  the  damned  shore,"  re- 
ferring, no  doubt,  to  the  heckling  that  he  received  at 
the  naval  'court  of  inquiry.  Evidently  that  is  what 
he  did  refer  to,  for  Major  Wodehouse  informed  me 
that  were  it  not  for  his  wife  and  three  boys.  Captain 
Walker  would  be  discharged.  I  was  also  instructed 
by  Major  Wodehouse  to  report  to  the  British  author- 
ities about  anything  occurring  on  board  after  leaving 
Honolulu  and  until  arriving  in  Hongkong.  The  agree- 
ment was  that  I  should  stay  by  the  vessel  until  arrival 
at  destination,  and,  should  we  put  into  any  other  port, 
to  report  to  the  British  authorities  there,  or  to  anyone 
in  authority,  of  the  vessels's  sailings  and  happenings 
on  board. 

After  I  had  interviewed  the  police  officials,  a  squad 
of  police  was  sent  on  board;  the  crew  were  lined  up 
on  deck,  and,  on  refusing  to  turn  to,  were  handcuffed. 
The  two  dangerous  characters  were  taken  in  charge 
by  the  police;  the  handcuffed  crowd  were  housed  in 
the  forepeak  and  the  companionway  secured  with  scant- 
lings spiked  on  to  prevent  them  getting  out.  This  state 
of  things  appeared  to  have  no  solution,  so  I  forced  the 
captain  to  make  a  start  or  else  I  would  resign. 

"What  can  we  do?"  he  asked. 

"Get  under  way,"  I  replied. 

"How  can  we?" 

"Give  me  orders;    I'll  carry  them  out." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Cameron;    get  ready  to  sail." 
The  Departure  from  Honolulu 

Mustering  the  three  boatswains,  carpenter,  donkey- 
man,  cooks,  stewards  and  the  captain's  three  boys,  I 
started  to  get  up  anchor.  This  I  knew  we  could  not 
accomplish,  but  I  surmised  that  on  hearing  the  wind- 
lass rattling  the  crew  would  wish  to  be  liberated. 
Sure  enough,  they  shouted  through  their  prison  bars 
that  they  wanted  to  get  on  deck.  I  sent  to  the  captain 
for  the  handcuff  keys  and  liberated  six  of  the  men, 
just  enough  to  enable  us  to  get  away  and  not  too  many 
for  me  to  handle  if  they  proved  intractable.  The  rest 
1  intended  to  keep  in  irons  until  properly  tamed,  which 
a  light  diet  would  soon  accomplish.  We  started  under 
easy  sail.  Captain  Walker  begged  me  to  release  the 
men.  I  told  him  that  I  was  handling  them  and  would 
release  them  when  time  to  do  so. 

We  sighted  French  Frigate  Shoals  and  I  released  the 
crew  prisoners.  Upon  arriving  we  dropped  anchor  in 
about  fifteen  fathoms  of  water.  On  the  next  day  we 
hunted  for  a  better  anchorage,  but  there  is  no  safe 
berth  there  for  a  vessel  like  the  Wandering  Minstrel. 
Captain  Walker  cruised  in  the  launch  looking  for 
sharks.  Very  few  small  sharks  were  seen,  but  the 
captain   and   his   family   had    enjoyable   picnics.      For 


some  days  fine  weather  prevailed;  then  threatening 
weather  set  in  and  the  vessel  was  placed  in  a  preca- 
rious position.  I  suggested  to  Captain  Walker  that 
we  should  sail,  as  our  situation  was  dangerous;  but 
he  coolly  said  that  the  crew  had  better  get  breakfast. 
"Never  mind  breakfast,  captain,"  I  said;  "they  can 
have  that  afterward." 

In  the  Nick  of  Time 

Even  the  crew  were  anxious  and  insisted  that  the 
captain  should  get  the  vessel  under  way.  He  gave  a 
grumbling  consent,  so  we  got  started,  but  none  too 
soon,  as  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale  that  would  surely 
have  wrecked  the  vessel  had  we  delayed  half-an-hour. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  the  captain's 
actions  made  me  do  some  hard  thinking.  I  frequently 
found  the  windlass  riding  pawls,  which  were  secured 
on  the  deck,  unshipped,  the  check  pawls  only  prevent- 
ing the  windlass  from  revolving.  When  I  accused  one 
of  the  boatswains  of  neglect  he  told  me  that  the  cap- 
tain unshipped  the  riding  pawls;  I  took  the  captain 
to  task  about  it  and  he  said  that  the  vessel  rode  out 
two  typhoons  in  Hongkong  without  them.  Anyway,  he 
was  the  master.  Should  the  vessel  be  wrecked,  he 
said,  he  would  build  a  schooner  out  of  the  wreck,  as 
there  was  plenty  of  gear  on  board — blocks,  ropes,  can- 
vas, etc. ;  and  would  sail  to  some  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica, as  he  was  acquainted  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
But  for  safety's  sake  I  had  the  pawls  set  at  night. 

Well,  to  proceed  with  the  vessel's  movements :  we 
made  for  Midway  Island,  sighting  it  and  nearing  it  in 
the  afternoon.  While  sailing  along  the  beach  looking 
for  the  passage  we  noticed  a  man  waving  at  us.  He 
was  Adolph  Jorgansen,  marooned  by  his  shipmates  of 
the  wrecked  schooner  General  Seigel,  owned  by  Mr. 
Frank  Cooke,  a  member  of  one  of  the  families  of  Cas- 
tle &  Cooke,  Honolulu.  Night  coming  on  we  hauled 
off-shore. 

Jorgansen  No  Murderer 

After  we  had  experienced  nasty  weather  for  three 
days  we  made  for  the  passage.  Heavy  surf  rolled 
through  and  on  board.  In  the  middle  of  the  passage 
the  captain  gave  orders  to  take  in  sail.  This  I  refused 
to  do,  as  we  would  lose  control  of  the  vessel  and  the 
consequences  would  prove  disastrous.  The  captain  re- 
alized the  danger  and  approved  of  keeping  sail  on  un- 
til we  were  through  the  channel.  When  we  had  an- 
chored in  Welles  Harbor,  in  five  fathoms  of  water, 
moored  with  both  anchors.  Captain  Walker,  his  family 
and  I  went  ashore,  meeting  Jorgansen  on  the  beach. 
Jorgansen  knew  me,  but  I  did  not  remember  ever  see- 
ing him  before.  He  may  have  been  a  murderer  or  he 
may  not.  My  own  belief  is  that  he  was  not;  he  was 
only  a  simple,  overgrown  boy  of  Danish  nationality,  a 
good-natured,  obliging  and  harmless  individual.  I  have 
his  report  of  what  transpired  between  him  and  his 
shipmates  on  Midway.  There  was  no  madness  about 
him.  Captain  Walker  never  attempted  to  shoot  him; 
there  was  no  reason  for  such  a  thing. 

It  was  about  time  to  get  about  the  shark-fishing,  and 
gear  was  landed  for  the  purpose.  After  exploring  the 
lagoon  one  day  the  skipper  came  on  board  excited, 
shouting  to  me  that  our  fortunes  were  made. 

"The  lagoon  is  simply  full  of  beche  de  mer." 
Two  Kinds  of  Sea-Slugs 

He  brought  on  deck  what  he  thought  were  beche  de 
mer,  but  they  were  only  sea-slugs  of  no  value  what- 
ever. (1)  I  could  not,  however,  convince  him  of  his 
mistake.     He   ordered   me  to   get   net  -  rakes    made  to 

(1)  In  the  southern  atolls,  and  I  assume  in  Midway  as  well,  the  val- 
uable beche  de  mer.  which  is  sought  for  the  Chinese  market,  is  yellow. 
The    black    sea-slug    is    worthless. — A.  F. 
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sweep  up  from  the  bottom  these  sea-slugs,  which  he 
thought  were  beche  de  mer.  To  try  to  convince  him 
of  his  folly  I  requested  him  to  allow  me  to  search  for 
what  I  knew  to  be  genuine  beche  de  mer.  He  gave  me 
permission,  and  the  boatswain  and  I  scoured  the  la- 
goon. We  found  only  six.  Returning  on  board  I  show- 
ed him  the  genuine  article  and  at  last  convinced  him. 
He  undertook  an  enterprise  without  any  knowledge  of 
it  and  was  also  a  very  poor  sailor. 

Considering  our  berth  a  very  unsafe  one,  I  surveyed 
a  passage  that  was  negotiable,  leading  into  the  lagoon 
between  the  islands,  where  the  vessel  could  ride  with 
safety  in  any  weather,  the  deepest  part  being  about 
fourteen  fathoms.  On  my  reporting  this,  Captain  Wal- 
ker decided  to  shift,  so  we  made  preparations  to  tow 
the  vessel  there  with  the  steam  launch.  When  we 
started  we  made  good  headway,  the  captain  being  on 
the  forecastle-head  and  I  in  the  steam  launch  piloting 
the  way.  Whether  it  was  funk  I  don't  know,  but  Cap- 
tain Walker  dropped  anchor  again,  letting  several 
fathoms  of  chain  run  out  over  and  above  what  was 
necessary  and  giving  us  a  foul  anchor.  Returning  on 
board  I  spoke  my  mind  pretty  freely  to  the  skipper 
about  his  actions. 

Windlass  Is  Smashed 

To  go  back  a  little:  the  same  game  with  the  riding 
pawl  was  carried  on  by  the  skipper  and  resulted  in 
rendering  our  windlass  useless.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  one  of  the  boatswains.  Captain  Walker  went 
forward  after  I  turned  in  and  unshipped  the  pawls. 
The  boatswain  called  me  when  the  smash  came.  I 
went  forward  and  found  the  windlass  smashed  and  the 
chains  run  out  to  the  bitter  ends.  Here  we  were  with 
a  smashed  windlass  and  no  means  of  repairing  it. 
Fortunately  there  were  two  coils  of  four-inch  Manila 
rope  on  board,  each  of  400  fathoms,  and  three-fold  and 
four-fold  purchase  blocks.  With  this  gear  I  rigged 
a  purchase  from  the  waist  chocks  to  heave  in  the 
chain  and  ride  by. 

The  climax  came  when  a  storm  of  hurricane  force 
from  the  northwest  got  up  and  heavy  seas  rolled 
through  the  passage  into  the  harbor.  A  coral  reef  to 
leeward  of  us  and  heavy  breakers  bursting  upon  it 
looked  anything  but  pleasant.  I  knew  that  unless  a 
miracle  happened  the  vessel  was  doomed.  We  had  an 
anxious  time  of  it.  The  skipper  began  to  show  the 
white  feather.  He  consulted  me  as  to  what  was  best 
to  do. 

"Let's  Beach  Her!" 

"Well,  captain,"  was  my  reply,  "the  vessel's  stern  is 
almost  up  to  the  wind  due  to  the  undertow  from  the 
reef.  Slip  the  chains  (we  have  a  spare  anchor)  and 
run  in  closer,  where  it  is  smooth  under  the  lee  of  the 
boulders.  All  we  have  to  do  is  drop  the  lower  top- 
sails;   the  wind  is  on  our  quarter." 

No,  this  he  would  not  attempt. 

"Well,  skipper,  let  us  run  her  plum  ashore  on  the 
sand  beach.  She  won't  be  hurt  much  and  can  be  got 
off  again." 

This  did  not  suit  his  book,  either. 

The  weather  was  getting  worse  and  we  were  in  a 
desperate  position  and  were  certain  that  our  anchors 
would  not  hold;  one  of  them  I  knew,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  foul.  Captain  Walker  asked  me  again  whether 
there  was  anything  I  would  recommend  and  I  stated 
that  there  was  only  one  more  thing  that  could  be  done; 
that  was  to  cut  away  the  masts.  He  could  not  think 
of  attempting  it,  as  he  was  afraid  that  some  of  the 
men  might  be  killed.  J  replied  that  even  that  would 
not  be  as  bad  as  the  whole  of  us  being  lost  and  that 
there  was  a  chance  to  save  both  the  hull  and  ourselves 


if  he  did  as  I  suggested.    If  he  did  not,  then  what  hap- 
pened might  be  disastrous  to  all. 

Driven  on  a  Reef 

On  the  night  of  February  2  I  remained  on  deck  the 
whole  night.  In  the  morning  Captain  Walker  came  on 
deck,  but  I  was  done  with  him.  He  took  hold  of  the 
lead  line  to  see  whether  the  vessel  dragged.  She  had 
dragged  a  little  during  the  night.  Several  times  he 
came  and  handled  the  lead  line.  I  knew  that  the  ves- 
sel was  gradually  sagging  toward  the  reef.  I  ordered 
the  cook  to  hurry  with  the  men's  breakfast  and  told 
the  crew  to  make  haste  and  swallow  it,  as  it  would 
be  their  last  on  board.  The  crew  started  packing  their 
kits.  About  8  a.  m.  I  was  having  my  last  smoke  on 
board  and  waiting  to  feel  the  first  bump.  The  bump 
came.  I  did  not  move,  but  watched  the  skipper  mak- 
ing his  way  toward  me  on  the  main  deck. 

"She's  struck,  Mr.  Cameron!  What  are  we  going  to 
do  now?" 

"What  in  hell  do  you  think?  Save  lives,  you  blast- 
ed idiot!" 

"Oh,  how  can  we?  A  boat  would  not  live  in  the 
surf  that  is  running." 

"It's  the  only  chance,"  I  replied. 

"The  weather  might  moderate  before  the  vessel  was 
broken  up  on  the  reef,  so  it  might  better  to  remain 
on  board." 

"You  damned  fool,  get  your  wife  and  boys  ready. 
Pack  up  useful  articles  only.  I'm  going  to  send  them 
ashore  at  once." 

He  even  hesitated  about  doing  it. 

"Go  at  once,"  I  said. 

After  the  boat  was  ready  on  the  lee  side  I  went  to 
the  cabin  to  hurry  Mrs.  Walker  and  the  boys.  On  the 
steps  as  I  went  down  I  met  the  skipper. 

"Mr.  Cameron,  my  wife  insists  upon  me  going  in  the 
boat  with  her,"  said  he. 

"You  can  go  to  hell  for  all  I  care." 

Ashore  Through  the  Surf 

When  I  had  got  Mrs.  Walker  and  the  boys  and  their 
husband  and  father  in  the  boat,  the  crew  refused  to 
go  unless  I  went.  Signifying  my  willingness  I  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  singing  out  to  let  go  I  sprang  back 
on  the  ladder.  The  boat  was  driven  away  by  the  sea 
and  they  had  to  make  the  attempt  without  me.  My 
ruse  I  had  planned  with  Jorgansen,  to  whom  I  gave 
charge  of  the  boat. 

The  vessel  was  now  pounding  on  the  reef  broadside 
on,  the  seas  breaking  over  her  and  carrying  as  high 
as  the  topmasts.  Our  remaining  boats  were  in  the 
davits  on  the  weather  side,  and  to  get  them  around 
to  the  leeward  without  smashing  them  was  a  difficult 
operation ;  after  some  strenuous  work  and  hard  driv- 
ing of  the  crew,  however,  this  was  accomplished.  The 
surf  was  still  getting  heavier  and  the  wind  was  in- 
creasing and  it  was  too  risky  to  take  anything  in  the 
boats.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  crew,  as  I  had  to  refuse 
to  allow  them  to  take  their  effects,  for  it  was  a  toss-up 
as  to  whether  we  could  make  the  beach.  We  started 
off,  leaving  on  board  two  pigs,  which  we  thought  might 
swin  ashore,  but  they  did  not. 

The  crew  were  paralyzed  with  fright,  so  much  that 
they  could  not  handle  the  oars.  I  shouted  to  our  sec- 
ond mate,  Hanker,  to  take  his  oars  in  as  I  did,  to  pre- 
vent the  boat  from  slewing  broadside  to  the  surf  and 
capsizing.  We  ran  before  wind  and  surf  to  the  sand 
beach.  Before  we  beached  I  noticed  that  the  captain's 
boat  was  lifted  and  tossed  like  an  umbrella  over  the 
sand.  Telling  the  crew  to  make  a  jump  as  soon  as 
the  boat  struck,  I  headed  for  shore.  We  made  a  good 
landing,  although  the  cook  unfortunately  was  washed 
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under  the  boat.    He  was  got  out  more  frightened  than 
hurt. 

Wandering  Minstrel  Broken  in  Two 

On  the  island  was  a  small  house  of  redwood,  which 
had  been  built  by  some  scientists  who  had  gone  to 
Midway  some  twenty-five  years  before  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  Here  we  were  without  provisions 
except  for  what  I  had  put  in  the  skipper's  boat:  some 
ham  and  bacon  and  one  bag  of  biscuits.  (The  bag  of 
biscuits,  I  learned  afterward,  was  thrown  out  by  Cap- 
tain Walker  to  make  room  for  something  of  less  value.) 
Jorgansen  gave  up  to  the  Walkers  the  room  he  occu- 
pied (there  was  only  one),  and  he  and  I  rigged  up 
some  shelter  on  one  of  the  verandahs  that  encircled 
the  house.  Fortunately,  on  the  score  of  food,  Jorgan- 
sen had  collected  a  store  of  gony  eggs,  each  weighing 
nearly  a  pound. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  take  a  look  at  the  vessel. 
Both  fore  and  mainmasts  were  down;  how  long  the 
mizzenmast  stood  I  cannot  say,  as  all  that  was  left 
of  the  Wandering  Minstrel  next  morning,  consisting 
of  the  stern  with  the  sail-lockers,  which  were  just 
abaft  the  cabin,  was  washed  ashore  on  the  beach.  In 
the  lockers  were  some  awnings.  Everything  else  had 
been  swept  away  to  sea. 

Next  morning  Walker  came  to  tell  me  that  the  men 
refused  to  obey  an  order  he  had  given  them.  He  wish- 
ed me  to  take  them  in  hand. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "You  have  firearms;  give  me 
one,  and  I'll  liven  them  up  and  will  shoot  the  first  man 
who  refuses  to  obey  you — not  to  kill,  but  only  to  wing. 
You  will  have  no  trouble  afterward." 

This  he  would  not  agree  to  do,  so  I  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  paddle  his  own  canoe  if  he  would  not 
give  me  the  means  of  enforcing  discipline. 

A  Seaman  Wields  a  Spear 

A  few  days  afterward,  on  returning  from  Brooks  Is- 
land (so  named  after  the  discoverer,  Captain  Brooks 
of  the  bark  Gambia)  to  Sand  Island,  on  which  we  were 
living,  I  was  met  by  Henry  Walker,  one  of  the  cap- 
tain's sons,  who  requested  me  to  go  to  the  house  at 
once.  I  inquired  why  the  call  was  so  urgent.  The 
boy  told  me  that  one  of  the  men  had  driven  a  spear 
through  his  father's  cheek.  As  Walker  had  made  his 
own  bed,  I  decided  to  let  him  lie  in  it  and  that  I  would 
not  interfere.  I  told  the  boy  to  tell  his  father  that  it 
was  too  late  now  to  control  the  crew;  the  opportunity 
had  passed  when  he  declined  to  let  me  have  a  weap- 
on upon  the  men's  refusal  to  obey  his  first  order  on 
the  island. 

We  kept  ourselves  in  fish  with  a  net,  some  sixty 
fathoms  long  by  ten  feet  deep,  which  I  had  had  the 
crew  make  of  the  awnings  by  unraveling  the  cloths 
and  knotting  and  skeining  the  threads.  The  wreck  of 
the  piano  also  came  in  handy,  as  we  made  hooks  of 
the  wires. 

They  Build  a  Schooner 

With  this  done  we  began  to  think  of  getting  away 
from  the  island.  Jorgansen  thought  that  he  could 
build  a  craft  big  enough  to  carry  us,  provided  that  I 
could  get  the  men  to  work.  They  fell  to  willingly,  and 
we  knocked  out  together  a  craft  of  fourteen  tons,  the 
bottom  being  shaped  like  that  of  a  sampan.  Tools 
were  made  of  the  shark  hooks.  Wood  we  got  from 
coal-lighters,  left  on  the  island,  I  believe,  by  vessels 


of  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  ran  between  Australia  and 
San  Francisco,  Midway  being  their  coaling  station.  (2) 
We  found  lots  of  wreckage  on  the  islands,  also,  masts, 
etc.,  and  some  very  long  redwood  logs.  We  made  sails 
of  the  awnings. 

Our  craft  was  launched  successfully,  but  neither 
Jorgansen  nor  I  intended  to  sail  with  silver-tongued 
Walker  again.  The  skipper  tried  every  inducement  to 
get  me  to  go  with  him,  but  there  was  nothing  doing. 
He  pestered  me  day  after  day;  finally  I  consented  on 
condition  that  he  turn  the  schooner  (such  was  her 
rig)  over  to  me  on  arrival  at  the  Marshall  group. 
This,  he  said,  he  could  not  do,  as  it  would  rest  with 
the  underwriters.  All  bosh!  To  show  what  a  brave 
man  he  was,  he  was  afraid  to  start  in  the  schooner 
unless  I  went.  None  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
in  her,  for  a  storm  drove  her  ashore  one  night,  and 
although  we  got  her  off  all  right,  undamaged,  she  was 
driven  on  the  beach  a  second  time  and  left  there  to  rot. 
Away  to  the  Marshalls 

Winter  was  now  approaching,  so  Jorgansen,  the  Chi- 
nese boy  and  I  fixed  up  one  of  the  boats  (not  the  best 
one;  that  was  taken  by  the  cook,  Frank  Lord,  and 
five  of  the  crew,  who  were  never  heard  of  again). 
On  October  13,  1888,  we  sailed  from  Midway.  Our 
navigating  instruments  were  my  broken  sextant  and  a 
pocket  compass,  watch-size,  which  the  skipper  had  giv- 
en me.  Thinking  that  we  could  find  Ocean  Island, 
where  provisions  were  cached  by  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment, we  took  with  us  three  live  curlews,  which 
we  intended  to  loose,  when  we  thought  we  were  near 
the  island,  and  so  follow  the  direction  they  took.  In 
this  plan  we  did  not  succeed. 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  to  Honolulu,  but  as  the 
winds  were  unfavorable  and  my  two  shipmates,  Jor- 
gansen and  Moses,  the  Chinese  boy,  were  seasick  and 
I  was  getting  badly  used  up,  I  kept  before  the  wind 
for  the  Marshall  group.  Our  provisions  were  smoked 
dried  mullet  and  plenty  of  fresh  water — nothing  else. 
On  the  trip  we  caught  two  dolphins,  a  small  turtle 
and  a  blue  shark,  the  last  of  which  I  lassoed  at  night 
with  the  mainsheet.  We  made  ourselves  very  sick  by 
eating  some  of  the  shark.  We  felt  as  though  we  were 
poisoned  and  lay  helpless,  while  the  boat  drifted  about 
on  her  own  hook.  However,  we  recovered.  During 
the  trip  we  sighted  no  sail.  In  rough  weather  we 
hove  to  with  our  fish-net  for  a  drag,  the  boat,  twenty- 
one  feet  long,  riding  handsomely. 

A  Forty-three-day  Voyage 

After  forty-three  days  of  living  on  dried  fish  and 
water  we  sighted  the  island  of  Mille,  or  Mulgrave,  in 
the  Marshall  group.  With  the  facilities  I  had,  a  brok- 
en sextant  and  a  pocket  compass,  the  deflection  of 
which  I  averaged  from  sights  taken  on  Midway,  I  was 
only  four  miles  out  in  my  latitude.  Finding  longitude 
position  was  out  of  the  question,  but  by  keeping  well 
to  windward  and  running  along  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, I  knew  that  we  would  sight  either  Mille  or  Bon- 
ham.  A  glimpse  of  cocoanut  husks  told  me  that  we 
were  nearing  some  land,  for  as  we  proceeded  the  bar- 
nacles adhering  to  the  husks  were  getting  fewer  and 
fewer,  until  at  length  we  saw  some  that  had  not  been 
long  in  the  water.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  what 
made  me  heave  to  on  the  night  before  sighting  land 
(some  presentiment,  I  suppose),  for  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  the  tops  of  cocoanut-trees  were  visible. 


(2)  These  lighters  probably  were  left  at  Mid- 
way by  the  U.  S.  S.  Saginaw,  which  was  dis- 
patched to  the  island  in  1870  to  dredge  a  channel 
through  the  reefs,  the  Pacific  Mail  having  pre- 
vailed upon  Congress  to  appropriate  $50,000  for 
the   work.     The   wreck   of  the    Saginaw   on   Ocean 


Island  in  October,  1870,  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme,  the  completion  of  which  would  have  cost 
perhaps  $2,000,000  instead  of  $50,000.  The  Pa- 
cific Mail  did  desire  to  use  Midway  as  a  coaling 
station,  but  it  was  to  be  for  vessels  of  the  Ori- 
ental line,   the   island   being   almost   upon   the   Yo- 


kohama-Honolulu great  circle,  and  not  for  the 
Pacific  Mail's  Australian  steamers,  as  Captain 
Cameron  conjectures.  The  San  Francisco-Sydney 
service  of  the  company  was  maintained  only  from 
1875  to  1885.  Stevenson  refers  to  the  supposed 
coaling   station   in   "The   Wrecker." — A,  F. 
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We  were  well  treated  by  the  natives.  The  boy  Moses 
and  I  felt  very  fit,  in  view  of  the  voyage  we  had  had, 
but  Jorgansen  had  to  be  carried  ashore.  Some  days 
prior  to  our  making  the  island  he  was  wandering  in 
his  mind.  Now  a  word  about  Jorgansen.  His  actions 
were  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  he  was  no  des- 
perado. He  assisted  the  Walker  family  to  escape  from 
the  wreck,  thus  helping  to  save  their  lives.  Further- 
more, many  an  act  of  kindness  he  did  for  them,  giv- 
ing them  fish  and  eggs,  surrendering  to  them  his  room 
and  what  it  contained  in  the  shape  of  rude  furniture 
and  some  bedding;  he  built  a  fourteen-ton  schooner 
to  enable  them  to  get  away,  but  Walker  did  not  have 
courage  enough  to  make  the  attempt.  Poor  Jorgansen, 
he's  dead  now;  died  in  Mexico,  I  believe;  Walker  is 
dead,  too;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  white  man  Jorgan- 
son  was  one.  (3)  As  for  myself  I  have  very  little  to 
say,  except  that  my  record  is  clear  and  will  bear  scrut- 
iny. After  I  had  saved  the  lives  of  Walker  and  his 
family  it  is  too  much  to  have  my  reputation  black- 
ened by  him. 

Reports  the   Castaways 

Before  I  started  on  this  tack  I  left  myself  on  Mille 
Island.  There  the  schooner  Ehukai,  Captain  Thomas, 
of  Honolulu,  called  on  a  trading  trip.  The  captain 
gave  me  passage  to  Jaluit,  where  the  trading  firm  of 


(3)  That  Jorgensen  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  may  be  quite  true,  but  I  must 
confess  to  a  great  disappointment  that  Captain 
Cameron  did  not  recount  the  Dane's  own  side  of 
the  story.  What  his  shipmates  told  of  him  was 
substantially  this:  Jorgensen  and  Captain  Asber- 
dine,  alias  Sanders,  and  a  seaman  named  Brown 
went  to  a  small  islet  of  Midway  to  gather  pro- 
visions for  their  proposed  voyage  to  the  Mar- 
shalls.  Jorgensen  returned  alone  with  the  tale 
that  Asberdine  had  killed  Browa  and  had  com- 
mitted suicide;  he  was  thereupon  tabu-ed,  the 
boat  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  voyage  was 
stove  in  to  prevent  his  making  use  of  it,  and 
the  four  remaining  castaways  found  another  in 
which  th«y  departed  for  the  Marshalls.  When 
they  sailed  Jorgensen  was  on  the  verge  of  insan- 
ity. This  charge  of  wandering  wits  is  repeated 
by  Captain  Walker,  who  says  that  he  was  about 
to  shoot  the  Dane  several  times  but  desisted 
when  Mrs.  Walker  interceded  in  his  behalf.  Cap- 
tain Cameron  admits  that  Jorgensen's  mind  gave 
way  on  their  voyage  to  the  south,  but  suffering 
easily   might   account   for   that. — A.  F. 

(4)  Captain  Cameron's  calm,  emphatic  asser- 
tion that  he  did  report  the  presence  of  the  Wan- 
dering Minstrel's  crew  on  Midway  carries  convic- 
tion. It  puts  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the 
whole  affair,  for  to  his  apparent  failure  to  speak 
of  the  castaways,  or  indeed  to  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  him,  that  he,  Jorgensen  and  the  Chi- 
nese were  the  only  survivors,  were  due  the  deaths 
of  five  persons  or  so,  who  succumbed  to  scurvy. 
Had   Cameron  been  guilty  of  either   of  these  acts. 


of  omission  or  commission,  he  would  have  been 
to  blame  for  the  suffering  and  death  that  ensued. 
They  have,  in  fact,  been  laid  at  his  door  up  to 
this  time.  Moreover,  he  naturally  was  convicted, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  only  the  one 
side  of  the  story,  of  various  minor  misdeeds 
charged  to  him,  such  as  making  away  with  the 
best  boat  and  deserting  his  shipmates.  In  this 
connection  I  may  remark  that  Captain  Cameron 
stated  to  Mr.  Sooy  that  Captain  Walker  declined 
to  join  him  on  his  voyage  to  the  Mairshalls  in 
the  small  boat,  because,  said  Captain  Walker,  the 
chance  of  rescue  would  be  better  if  he  remained 
on  Midway.  Thereupon  Cameron  asked  whether 
any  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  Jorgensen  and 
the   Chinese   said   that   they  would   go. 

As  for  Captain  Cameron's  reporting  to  the  Ger- 
man commissioner,  I,  for  one,  give  complete  cre- 
dence to  his  statement.  Yet  why  was  nothing 
done  to  rescue  the  castaways?  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  Norma  found  them  quite  by 
chance.  Did  the  German  commissioner  send  a 
vessel  that  never  arrived,  or  did  he  forget  to  do 
anything?  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  a  hypothesis 
wilder  and  vaguer,  even  seemingly  absurd:  On 
his  way  south  from  Honolulu  in  the  schooner 
Equator  in  1889,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  discuss- 
ed with  Lloyd  Osbourne  the  plot  that  eventually 
was  elaborated  into  "The  Wrecker."  They  wish- 
ed to  get  a  wrong  crew  on  board  a  vessel ;  but 
how?  "'I  have  it;  the  so-and-so  affair.'  For 
not  so  many  months  before,  and  not  so  many 
hundred   miles   from   where   we    were   then   sailing, 


A.  Crawford  &  Company,  27  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, had  a  station.  Mr.  E.  Morgan  was  manager.  On 
the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Jaluit  I  reported  to  the 
German  commissioner,  Mr.  Sonneschein,  giving  full  de- 
tails of  the  wreck  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel  and  the 
people  left  on  the  island.  He  promised  to  send  a 
schooner  to  Midway  at  the  first  opportunity  to  take 
them  off.  Afterward  I  learned  that  the  schooner  Nor- 
ma, Captain  Johnson,  took  them  to  Honolulu.  (4)  I 
joined  the  firm  of  A.  Crawford  &  Company,  staying 
with  them  for  about  six  years,  and  then  came  to  Japan 
in  my  own  schooner,  which  I  sold  in  Kobe.  American 
consular  records  will  prove  that. 

I  think  that  I  can  put  you  wise  to  the  source  of  Ste- 
venson's novel,  "The  Wrecker."  Shortly  after  I  en- 
gaged with  the  A.  Crawford  &  Company  firm  I  met 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  the  Janet  Nicol,  a  steamer 
belonging  to  Henderson  &  McFarlane,  an  Australian 
or  New  Zealand  firm  trading  among  the  islands.  Board- 
ing the  Janet  Nicol  at  the  island  of  Tarama  (Tarawa, 
Gilbert  group?),  I  told  Mr.  Stevenson  about  the  loss 
of  the  Wandering  Minstrel  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
our  manager,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  relieved  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, asking  him  to  permit  Mr.  Stevenson  to  have  ac- 
cess to  my  notes  about  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  which 
were  in  the  company's  safe.  (5) 

a  proposition  almost  tantamount  to  that  of  Cap- 
tain Trent  had  been  made  by  a  British  skipper 
to  some  British  castaways.'  This  proposition,  I 
shall  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  read  "The  Wrecker,"  was  that  the  marooned 
men  should  pay  for  transportation  to  civilization. 
Well,  what  if  something  of  that  nature  did  hap- 
pen at  Midway?  And  what  place  so  logical  as 
Midway:  it  is  not  far  from  Johnston  Island, 
where  the  schooner  Equator  was  sailing  at  the 
time  of  the  conversation;  the  Wandering  Min- 
strel's wreck  was  still  fresh  in  the  mouth  of  Hon- 
olulu; and  Stevenson,  moreover,  had  heard  Cap- 
tain Walker's  own  tale.  But  if  something  of  this 
nature  did  occur,  why  has  it  been  kept  secret  for 
thirty  years?  Here,  I  submit,  is  a  first-class 
mystery.  I  wish  that  Lloyd  Osbourne  would 
unravel   it. — A.  F. 

(5)  This  last  paragraph  harks  back  to  a  sur- 
mise, which  I  advanced  in  my  former  article, 
that  the  Midway  cycle  supplied  Stevenson  with 
the  source  of  "The  Wrecker,"  some  of  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  on  the  island.  I  knew  that 
Stevenson  had  heard  Captain  Walker's  account," 
for  he  wrote  to  Sidney  Colvin  from  Honolulu  in 
1889:  "I  am  going  down  now  to  get  the  story 
of  a  shipwrecked  family,  who  were  fifteen  months 
on  an  island  with  a  murderer."  (I  would  invite 
Captain  Cameron's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
calling  Jorgensen  a  murderer  I  was  in  excellent 
company.)^  Now  comes  Captain  Cameron  to  say 
that  Stevenson  had  access  to  his  notes  as  well, 
which   bears   out   my   surmise   all   the   more. — A.  F. 
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PROSPECTS   FOR   1922 

WE  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  entering  1922  in  a  much  heal- 
thier condition  than  it  entered  1921.  Our  rea- 
sons for  this  conviction  are  not  based  on  any 
increase  in  freight  offerings  or  on  any  great  profits 
made  by  the  operation  of  American  passenger  lines,  on 
the  Pacific  or  on  the  Atlantic,  although  evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  in  some  instances  at  least  profits 
have  been  made.  We  feel,  rather,  that  the  mind  of 
the  Federal  government  at  Washington  has  become  en- 
gaged in  a  really  determined  effort  to  put  the  mer- 
chant marine  on  a  stable  basis  and  that  the  Shipping 
Board  has  at  last  begun  to  learn  what  is  really  in- 
volved in  the  commercial  operation  of  ships. 

We  are,  therefore,  looking  forward  with  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  to  the  future,  gathering  many  crumbs 
of  comfort  from  the  sane  and  conservative  promises 
of  our  national  executive  and  from  the  wise  and  en- 
ergetic executive  management  which  is  apparently  be- 
ing given  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Promises  approaching  a  pledge  of  some  form  of  sub- 
sidy are  evidenced  in  presidential  messages,  and  we 
await  with  great  interest  the  fruition  of  such  prom- 
ises, praying  in  the  meantime  that  the  executive  and 
the  Shipping  Board  and  their  advisory  committees  will 
find  wisdom  and  strength  enough  to  allocate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  subsidizing  plan  in  such  wise  as  to  in- 
sure permanent  and  reasonable  profit  for  the  Ameri- 
can ocean-going  foreign  trade  fleet. 


GOVERNMENT    COMPETITION 

ONE  thing  which   could   be   done   by   the   Federal 
government  that  would  greatly  assist  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  is  the  elimination  of  gov- 
ernment competition,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Transport  Service. 


In  the  days  before  the  war,  when  there  were  prac- 
tically no  American  privately-owned  lines  in  operation 
to  many  foreign  ports,  the  transport  service  was  of 
course  absolutely  necessary,  but  with  many  millions 
of  tons  of  privately  and  government-owned  merchant 
shipping  laid  up,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of 
foolishness  from  a  business  standpoint  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  departments  to  continue  to  operate  this  over- 
seas transport  service  at  great  loss.  It  has  been  a 
fact  in  the  past  and  undoubtedly  is  still  that  these 
departments,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  operating 
their  own  ships  at  a  loss,  have  in  coast  to  coast  ser- 
vice given  the  transportation  of  coal  and  stores  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  irrespective  of  nationality. 


ONE  WAY  TO  SELL  THE  SHIPS 

IT  has  been  frequently  rumored  recently  that  there 
is  a  plan  on  foot  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  steel  freighters  at  a  very  low 
price  per  deadweight  ton  even  as  compared  with 
present  market  values,  provided  the  purchaser  will 
convert  the  propelling  units  on  these  freighters  to 
Diesel  engines. 

This  course  is  one  that  we  have  often  advocated  in 
these  columns  and  we  hope  now  to  see  the  Shipping 
Board  embark  upon  it;  more  especially  if,  along  with 
the  low  price,  they  were  prepared  to  loan  the  capital 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  conversion. 

On  page  49  of  this  issue  there  will  be  found  an 
article  giving  some  information  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  such  conversion  work. 

The  Diesel  engine  has  proven  its  reliability  as  a 
marine  motor  during  some  twelve  years  of  active  sea 
service  in  large  ocean-going  vessels.  While  it  may  be 
said  to  be  still  in  process  of  evolution,  yet  the  over- 
all economy  of  any  motorship  as  compared  with  the 
best  of  steamers  is  so  marked  that  at  the  present  low 
tide  stage  of  ocean  freights  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  excuse  for  operating  steamers  if  motorships  are 
available. 


HIGH   POWERED   MOTORSHIPS 

IN  an  article  in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
under  the  section  devoted  to  motorships  and  oil 
engines,  there  is  described  the  motor  passenger 
liner  Aba  fitted  with  twin  screw  machinery  of 
6400  indicated  horsepower.  This  represents  the  max- 
imum power  yet  installed  on  any  motor  vessel,  and 
when  compared  with  the  power  plants  in  some  of  our 
steamers  it  seems  very  small  indeed. 

There  is  now,  however,  under  advisement  and  un- 
doubtedly soon  to  be  ordered,  an  18,000-ton  motor  liner 
for  the  Swedish  North  American  Line,  in  which  ma- 
chinery of  from  12,000  to  14,000  indicated  horsepower 
will  be  used,  probably  on  triple  screws. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that,  as  described 
in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Sperry  of 
New  York  has  come  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  with  a  compound  Diesel  engine 
which  he  has  been  perfecting  for  some  thirty  years 
and  which  is  now  being  built  in  units  up  to  100  horse- 
power, at  so  low  a  weight  per  horsepower  as  would 
indicate  that,  if  proven  reliable  in  service,  his  engine 
would  certainly  enable  much  larger  powers  than  any- 
thing now  available  in  engines  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion type  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  marine  propulsion. 

This  is  especially  interesting  since  it  indicates  that 
the  development  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  for 
marine  purposes  will  follow  exactly  along  the  lines  of 
the  steam  engine  development.  The  marine  Diesel  en- 
gines of  today  weigh  about  the  same  as  the  best  of  the 
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simple  marine  steam  engines  of  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Compounding  in  the  reciprocating  marine  steam  engine 
brought  down  its  weight  to  limits  so  reasonable  that 
with  the  increased  economy  ocean  transportation  by 
steam  was  launched  into  its  great  development.  Ma- 
rine engineers  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  welcome  any 
practical  application  of  the  compounding  system  to 
this  most  economical  prime  mover  and  will  be  watch- 
ing the  development  of  the  Sperry  engine  with  great 
interest. 

We  are  constantly  and  measurably  approaching  the 
practicability  of  large  ocean  -  going  passenger  liners 
with  internal  combustion  fuel  economy,  and  with  the 
space  economy  made  possible  by  the  elimination  of  the 
boiler  plant  and  the  huge  uptakes  and  funnels  which 
now  mark  that  class  of  ship,  the  larger  the  vessel  the 
greater  the  power  required  and  the  higher  the  designed 
speed  the  more  marked  is  the  comparative  economy 
over  all  for  internal  combustion  engines  as  compared 
with  steam. 


EMERGENCY   FLEET   ACCOUNTS 

THE  War  Emergency  Fleet  is  a  finished  product. 
All  the  freighters  contracted  for  by  that  great 
corporation  have  been  delivered  or  cancelled. 
The  largest  shipbuilding  effort  in  human  history 
is  closed  as  far  as  active  construction  is  concerned. 
The  books  of  the  corporation,  however,  are  far  from 
closed,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  that  should  be 
active  in  the  promotion  of  business  are  tied  up  in  just 
claims,  in  great  part  audited  and  allowed  but  still 
unpaid. 

This  condition  arises  from  the  fact  that  Congress 
refused  to  appropriate  funds  to  meet  Shipping  Board 
deficiencies,  and  so  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  being  without  funds,  could 
not  settle  the  claims.  Many  manufacturers  of  marine 
specialties  and  auxiliary  machinery,  dealers  in  paints 
and  marine  supplies,  ship  chandlers,  and  not  a  few 
shipbuilders,  are  more  or  less  badly  crippled  in  their 
respective  businesses  by  the  lack  of  these  moneys. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  that  the  Federal  government 
should  ask  these  men  to  "hold  the  bag"  on  materials 
supplied  on  order  at  the  then  market  prices  just  be- 
cause conditions  changed  to  the  detriment  of  merchant 
marine  revenues,  particularly  when  it  is  a  demonstra- 
ble fact  that  had  the  operation  of  the  Shipping  Board 
fleets  in  the  years  1918,  1919  and  the  first  half  of  1920 
been  rightly  managed,  there  would  have  been  on  hand 
a  large  surplus  to  meet  these  claims  instead  of  an 
operating  loss,  and  also  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  if  the  other  departments  of  the  government  which 
were  using  Shipping  Board  tonnage,  during  the  war 
and  subsequently,  had  paid  the  ordinary  charter  hire 
due  on  such  boats,  the  claims  could  all  be  settled. 
Let's  get  busy  and  pay  our  bills. 


THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

REPORTS  coming  from  Washington  recently  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is 
rapidly  getting  on  an  efficiency  basis.  Much 
"dead  timber"  has  been  dropped  from  the  salary 
rolls;  departments  have  been  consolidated;  repair  and 
maintenance  work  has  been  systematized;  and  the  re- 
sult is  not  only  seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  monthly 
deficit  but  also  in  the  renewed  confidence  on  the  part 
of  steamship  operators. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  reorganization  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  into  three  main  depart- 
ments under  such  competent  leadership  as  that  given 
by  Messrs.  Love,  Smull  and  Frey  began  very  quickly 


to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  later  appointment 
of  J.  W.  Powell  to  the  executive  leadership  simply  in- 
sured that  these  department  leaders  would  be  given 
free  scope  for  the  development  of  their  plans  so  long 
as  results  were  obtained. 

J.  B.  Smull,  in  the  department  of  allocations  and 
charters,  has  consolidated  and  rearranged  the  Ship- 
ping Board  services  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts  in  such  wise  as  to  give  better  service  with  a 
minimum  of  duplication  and  overlapping,  thereby  sav- 
ing much  money  for  the  taxpayers.  That  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  without  undue  friction  speaks 
volumes  for  his  executive  ability. 

W.  J.  Love,  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traf- 
fic department,  has  quietly  and  steadily  forged  the 
broken  connections  and  replaced  the  missing  links  in 
our  chain  of  foreign  commerce,  and  through  his  world- 
wide personal  connections  is  making  his  office  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  American  shippers  and  ship  oper- 
ators. Incidentally,  Mr.  Love  has  introduced  a  refresh- 
ingly healthy  tone  into  the  publicity  material  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

A.  J.  Frey,  in  charge  of  physical  operations,  has 
been  instrumental  in  checking  one  of  the  largest,  but 
to  the  ordinary  citizen  least  apparent,  leaks  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  business. 
Ships  laid  up  on  mud  flats  have  to  be  maintained  in 
condition  for  service.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Frey 
this  maintenance  work  was  carried  on  in  an  unsystem- 
atic, haphazard  manner.  With  his  characteristic  en- 
ergy, this  Pacific  Coast  steamship  expert  organized 
and  consolidated  his  maintenance  squads  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  better  physical  condition  in  hulls 
and  machinery  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  from 
three  to  five  millions  per  annum. 

Much  credit  is  due  Albert  Lasker  for  the  wise  se- 
lection of  these  heads  of  departments  and  of  the  exec- 
utive of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  our  hum- 
ble judgment,  however,  Mr.  Lasker  has  performed  an 
even  greater  service  than  this  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  that  he  has  boldly  "roped  and  thrown" 
that  "Irish  bull"  variously  referred  to  by  his  prede- 
cessors as  "Coal  Oil  Johnny,"  "American  Ingenuity," 
or  "The  Flag,"  and  has  put  squarely  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  idea  of  the  merchant  marine  on  its 
proper  commercial  foundation.  Read  the  extracts  from 
his  Milwaukee  speech  on  page  2  of  this  magazine  and 
ponder  the  boldness  and  the  weight  of  them  as  com- 
pared with  some  former  Shipping  Board  propaganda. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has  been  sick  with- 
out knowing  it  for  some  time  before  the  present  crisis 
was  reached.  We  may  now  take  courage  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  doctor  appreciates  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  and  has  taken  off  his  coat  to  stand 
by  and  pull  through  to  a  successful  recovery. 


HARBOR    IMPROVEMENTS 

DURING  the  war — how  trite  that  phrase  is  getting 
to  be ! — the  work  of  harbor  improvement,  togeth- 
er with  every  other  form  of  peaceful  construc- 
tive activity,  was  practically  stopped  except  in 
those  cases  where  it  affected  the  transportation  of 
raw  materials.  At  the  present  time  and  for  the  last 
year  or  year  and  a  half  there  has  been  an  almost  fev- 
erish activity  in  getting  ready  for  huge  harbor  devel- 
opments all  over  the  world. 

Practically  every  port  in  Europe  from  the  small  fish- 
ing havens  to  the  most  important  of  the  first-class  har- 
bors, such  as  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  Rotterdam  in  Hol- 
land, Marseilles  in  France,  London  in  England,  has 
under  way  or  projected  development  schemes  and  con- 
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struction  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  almost  unbe- 
lievable sums.  The  same  fact  holds  good  for  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  North  America  and  for  practically  every 
beach  resort,  fishing  village,  river  mouth,  and  estuary 
along  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
coasts. 

The  Philippines,  Dutch  East  Indies,  China  and  Japan 
are  building  new  ports,  enlarging  old  harbors,  length- 
ening breakwaters,  strengthening  piers,  putting  over 
the  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  tidal  flats,  getting 
ready  apparently  for  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
carriage  of  freight  by  sea. 

In  the  aggregate  this  harbor  improvement  work  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  largest  potential  markets  for  the 
products  of  industrial  and  construction  engineering 
plants.  We  are  persuaded  that  American  firms  will 
have  their  full  share  of  the  business  arising  from  this 
activity,  and  we  shall  make  it  our  purpose  during  the 
coming  year  to  keep  our  readers  informed  in  advance 
of  the  details  of  the  principal  schemes. 


TRAINING  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

ON  page  722  of  last  month's  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, under  the  caption  of  "European  Marine 
Notes,"  a  young  Californian  traveling  abroad 
calls  our  attention  to  the  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany's training  ship  Kobenhavn.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  the  building,  equipping  and  operating  of  this  vessel 
to  which  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Amer- 
ican ship  operators  may  well  give  heed. 

The  Kobenhavn  is  a  steel  sailing  ship,  fully  rigged, 
5-masted,  with  auxiliary  engines  of  600  horsepower 
and  a  feathering  two-bladed  propeller  capable  of  driv- 
ing the  ship  under  ordinary  load  sea  conditions  at  a 
speed  of  7  knots.  The  hull  is  of  the  clipper  line;  the 
sail  area  and  spars  are  designed  of  ample  proportions; 
and  the  Kobenhavn  should  sail  in  a  stiff  breeze  at  a 
much  faster  clip  than  her  engines  will  carry  her. 

Under  the  guidance  of  experienced  engineer  and 
navigating  officers,  this  vessel  will  trade  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  world,  and  her  crew  of  from  50  to  80 
young  Danes  will  be  trained  not  only  in  navigation  and 
in  motorship  engineering,  but  in  all  of  the  nice  prob- 
lems and  delicate  adjustments  which  are  met  with  in 
foreign  trading.  We  are  very  fond  of  sitting  at  home, 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back,  and  assuring  ourselves 
that  American  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  will  put 
us  through  when  we  meet  difficulties  in  the  field  of 
foreign  trade,  but  we  often  find  that  this  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  has  put  us  through  in  such  a  way  that 
never  again  can  we  get  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  same  customer. 

We  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  friends, 
the  Danes,  and  other  European  nationals  and  send  out 
some  of  our  best  young  men  under  competent  leader- 
ship for  training  in  foreign  trade. 


PACIFIC  MAIL   AND   THE   535'S 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Shipping  Board  will  give 
careful  consideration  and  a  favorable  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  the  allocation  of  two  additional  vessels 
of  the  535  class  for  its  San  Francisco-Honolulu-Orient 
service.  The  three  steamships  now  operated  by  the 
company  are  insufficient  to  handle  the  business;  the 
number  is  incompatible  with  the  past  and  present 
standing  of  the  Pacific  Mail  in  transoceanic  trade  and 
with  the  just  claims  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  interests,  in  this  case,  are  bound  with  those  of 
the  company. 


With  the  three  vessels  now  in  operation  the  Pacific 
Mail  is  enabled  to  maintain  approximately  monthly 
sailings.  Those  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  a  premier 
Japanese  line,  are  much  more  numerous,  as  is  attested 
by  the  schedule  for  January,  which  includes  depart- 
ures of  three  major  vessels,  the  Tenyo  Maru,  Korea 
Maru  and  Shinyo  Maru,  within  three  weeks.  In  spite 
of  such  vigorous  competition,  the  Pacific  Mail  has 
booked  its  passenger  accommodations  to  March,  and 
on  the  score  of  freight  is  sending  full  cargoes  west 
and  its  eastbound  cargoes,  though  by  no  means  full, 
are  quite  satisfactory  in  the  existing  state  of  trade. 
A  record  such  as  this,  especially  during  times  when 
many  Shipping  Board  vessels  are  notoriously  incurring 
large  deficits,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  Pacific  Mail 
to  most  favorable  consideration. 

In  its  request  for  more  vessels  the  company  has  no 
desire  to  run  counter  to  any  claims  that  may  be  put 
forward  by  the  competing  ports  of  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Los  Angeles.  No  comparisons  are  drawn.  The 
Pacific  Mail's  case  is  left  to  rest  on  its  merits,  which 
quite  evidently  are  of  a  high  order.  Fifty  years  in 
the  trans-Pacific  trade  have  served  to  build  up  for 
the  Mail  an  unusual  organization,  many  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Far  East  having  been  in  that  part 
of  the  world  for  a  long  time,  and  also  have  created  for 
the  company  an  excellent  reputation  among  shippers 
both  American  and  foreign.  Time  was,  as  anyone  with 
a  memory  of  even  a  few  years  may  certify,  when  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  the  two  liners  of  James  J.  Hill  alone 
displayed  the  United  States  flag  in  the  Orient;  and, 
although  that  flag  is  seen  more  frequently  today  than 
it  was,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Manila  still 
regard  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  best  in  American  ship- 
ping as  synonymous  terms. 

In  travel  to  the  Far  East  the  San  Francisco-Hono- 
lulu-Yokohama route  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  shorter  distance  and  quicker  passage  of  the 
Seattle-Yokohama  steamships.  That  this  should  be 
true  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  California  itself  has 
long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  travelers  and  Honolulu 
is  not  without  its  attractions,  and  the  southern  weather 
usually  is  much  more  pleasant  than  that  of  the  north- 
ern great  circle  track.  These  various  factors  have 
enabled  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Pacific  Mail  and  China 
Mail  to  retain  the  good-will  of  travelers  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  Pa- 
cific Mail,  as  was  stated,  has  booked  its  three  535  ves- 
sels up  into  March.  So  far  as  freight  is  concerned, 
Japan  has  turned  to  Seattle  to  a  surprising  extent 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  many  Chinese  still 
insist  upon  booking  cargo  by  way  of  San  Francisco, 
For  these  two  reasons  the  Shipping  Board  appears 
certain  of  good  business  should  it  allot  two  more 
steamships. 

The  fact  remains,  also,  that  the  Shipping  Board 
should  be  bound  by  the  pledge  of  the  preceding  board, 
which  promised  five  liners  to  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  and  five  to  the  Pacific  Mail.  The  first  lot 
have  been  delivered  and  are  in  operation.  The  second 
pledge  remains  to  be  made  good  in  part.  But  relying 
upon  it,  the  Pacific  Mail  withdrew  its  own  vessels, 
Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  and  placed  them 
in  the  intercoastal  trade,  because  the  three  steamers 
were  small  and  slow  and  because  of  that  were  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  larger  and  faster  ves- 
cels,  although  they  were  quite  popular  with  travelers. 
In  short,  it  does  appear  that  the  Shipping  Board  is 
morally  bound  to  deliver  two  more  steamers,  even  if 
other  reasons  were  not  as  potent  as  they  are.  That 
they  are  potent,  however,  appears  indisputable. 


SAFETY  ON  SHIPBOARD 


By  R.  J.  ALEXANDER 


CEAN  transportation,  both  of  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  has  always  been  re- 
garded by  the  landsman  as  an  occupa- 
tion full  of  hazard.  Since  long  before 
the  days  of  the  wisest  son  of  David, 
"the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea"  has  been  incomprehensible  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  long  lanes  of  the 
ocean  trade  routes  bristle  with  mys- 
tery; along  their  dark  green,  foam-tipped  ridges  lurk 
hidden  dangers  that  lure  the  sons  of  men  to  their  de- 
struction. Such  has  always  been  and  to  a  great  degree 
still  is  the  popular  conception  of  sea  travel. 

The  same  idea  has  crept  into  much  of  the  official 
language  of  shipping  and  marine  insurance.  Thus  we 
have  the  old  merchandizing  term  of  "adventure"  de- 
scribing a  trading  voyage,  and  the  many  archaic  and 
elsewhere  obsolete  terms  describing  special  marine 
risks  in  the  standard  policies.  That  there  is  much 
foundation  for  this  feeling  and  these  terms  no  one 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  world's  merchant  ma- 
rine will  attempt  to  deny. 

Anyone,  however,  who  takes  the  time  to  examine  the 
statistics  of  travel  will  have  to  admit  that,  taken  by 
and  large,  sea  travel  is  safe  travel  and  that,  judged 
by  the  loss  of  life  as  a  percentage  of  passengers  car- 
ried, it  is  far  safer  than  the  great  majority  of  methods 
of  transport  ashore. 

Marine  disasters  involving  great  loss  of  life  furnish 
wonderful  copy  for  the  newspaper  reporter.  On  the 
stories  of  the  survivors,  on  their  sufferings  and  their 
exposure,  he  can  give  full  rein  to  his  imagination 
added  to  theirs  and  produce  thrillers  good  for  four- 
inch  headlines.  Such  stories  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  the  popular  mind  after  one  wreck  than  would 
the  faithful  report  of  ten  years'  daily  service  with- 
out accident. 

Since  the  earliest  times  in  the  art  of  naval  archi- 
tecture a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  problem  of  safer  ships.  Much  national  and 
international  legislation  and  agreement  has  resulted, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  ideas  as 
to  safety  standards  in  hull  construction,  machinery  and 
equipment  had  become  fairly  well  standardized.  On 
the  North  Atlantic  liner  routes  in  the  nineteen  years 
ending  1911  there  had  been  carried  9,500,000  passen- 
gers with  a  loss  of  life  due  to  marine  casualty  of  only 
85,  less  than  one  one-thousandth  of  one  per  cent. 
Then  came  the  loss  of  the  Titantic,  and  the  whole 
world  sat  up  with  a  shock  to  revel  again  in  the  mys- 
terious dangers  of  the  sea. 

Out  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  loss  of 
the  Titantic  arose  a  great  flock  of  inventions  designed 
to  save  life  at  sea  and  a  great  many  designs  for  con- 
structing unsinkable  ships.  There  also  arose  a  de- 
mand for  an  international  conference  on  shipping  prob- 
lems, and  a  convention  was  held  at  London  in  1914 
which  formulated  certain  recommended  rules  for  stand- 
ards of  safety  appliances,  for  construction  of  hulls, 
and  for  installation  of  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus. 
This  convention  of  London  had  scarcely  finished  its 
labors  when  the  whole  civilized  world  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  ambitions  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
for  four  years  the  powers  that  were  the  principal  sig- 
natories at  that  convention  set  themselves  to  the  effort 
of  destroying  life  much  more  effectively  than  they  had 
joined  in  the  agreement  to  save. 

Just  now  the  problem  of  safety  at  sea  is  again  prom- 


inently before  the  international  marine  world  through 
the  international  shipping  conference  held  in  London 
November  23-26,  1921.  At  this  conference  was  indi- 
cated the  wisdom  of  allowing  commonsense  to  rule  and 
getting  away  from  the  great  mass  of  conflicting  reg- 
ulations which,  as  one  British  shipowner  put  it,  "were 
passed  in  a  mood  for  penance." 

The  conference  passed  resolutions  based  on  the  wise 
foundation  that  "safety  of  life  at  sea  depends  upon 
the  care  of  the  navigator  and  upon  the  type  and  de- 
sign of  the  vessel  much  more  than  upon  life-saving 
appliances."  These  resolutions  call  for  life-saving  ap- 
pliances for  all  on  board  ocean-going  passenger  ves- 
sels, these  appliances  to  consist  of  both  boats  and  buoy- 
ancy apparatus;  boats  to  be  limited  to  the  greatest 
number  that  can  be  carried  and  promptly  handled  un- 
der davits  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 
An  automatic  transmitting  and  receiving  device  for 
wireless  S.  0.  S.  signals  was  recommended,  and  a  sim- 
plification of  the  rules  governing  wireless  installations. 
The  full  text  of  this  resolution  is  as  follows: 

That  this  conference,  representative  of  the  shipping  industry 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  approves  the  following  principles  as 
the  basis  of  any  future  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  problem 
of  safety  of  life  at  sea  which  more  particularly  relates  to  life- 
saving   apparatus : 

BOATS    AND    OTHER    BUOYANCY    APPARATUS 

(1)  Safety  of  life  at  sea  depends  upon  the  care  of  the  navi- 
gator and  upon  the  type  and  design  of  the  vessel  much  more 
than   upon   life-saving  appliances. 

(2)  The  stability  and  seaworthy  qualities  of  .the  vessel  itself 
must  be  regarded  as  of  primary  importance,  and  every  other 
provision  made  against  possible  disaster  must  be  subordinated  to 
that   primary  consideration. 

(3)  In  regulations  providing  for  boats  and  other  life-saving 
appliances,  it  is  essential  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  itself  should 
not  be  impaired  and  that  her  decks  should  not  be  unduly  encum- 
bered, and  that  prompt  handling  of  those  boats  which  are  ade- 
quate for  all  but  extraordinary  and  exceptional  disasters  should 
not   be  hampered   by   the  provision   of  additional   boats. 

(4)  That  ocean-going  passenger  vessels,  as  defined  in  Article 
3  of  Convention  of  1914,  should  carry  life-saving  appliances  for 
all  on  board,  which  should  consist  of  both  boats  and  buoyancy 
apparatus ;  the  number  of  boats  should  be  the  greatest  which 
can  be  carried  under  davits  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  and  the  prompt  handling  of  such  boats ;  it  is  undesirable 
to  formulate  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  design  of  buoyancy  ap- 
paratus, each  of  which  should  be  considered  on  its  merits  so  as 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  scope  to  shipowners,  their  naval 
architects  and  shipbuilders  to  devise  efficient  apparatus  and  to 
provide  for  the  stowage  of  such  apparatus  in  a  manner  best  cal- 
culated   to   attain    the   object    in    view. 

WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY 

(5)  That  inasmuch  as  the  International  Convention  becomes 
valueless  if  any  contracting  government  applies  different  rules, 
whether  less  or  more  severe,  to  all  ships  visiting  her  ports,  the 
attention  of  governments  signatory  to  the  convention  should  at 
once  be  called  to  instances  in  which  the  international  accord  of 
the  convention  has  been  disturbed  by  particular  regulations  in 
order   that    the    disturbance    may    be    removed. 

(6)  So  long  as  any  merchant  ships  are  compelled  to  carry 
wireless,  it  is  essential  that  the  condition  of  a  free  market  in 
installations    should    be   maintained. 

(7)  The  legal  obligation  to  install  wireless  telegraphy  on  mer- 
chant ships  is  justified  only  by  the  desire  to  save  life,  and  ship- 
owners should  be  left  complete  freedom  to  deal  with  the  improve- 
ment or  amplification  of  their  wireless  installation  for  commercial 
purposes   or  for   the    convenience   of   passengers. 

(8)  As  the  introduction  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  revolution- 
ized the  problem  of  saving  life  at  sea,  and  as  it  has  already  been 
proved  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  constant  communication  by 
human  agency  cannot  be  made  effective,  an  automatic  alarm  device 
should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  approved  and  permitted  to  take 
the  place  of  the  human  watchers  as  provided  in  Article  34  of 
Convention  1914,  and  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  Interna- 
tional Code  should  be  altered  in  order  that  the  alarm  call  can  be 
taken   by   an   automatic   device. 

(Continued  on  Page  52,  Industrial  Section) 


"MARU"  UNVEILED 

By  ANDREW  FARRELL 


I 


N  spite  of  Herbert  Spencer's  doc- 
trine of  the  unknowable  and  Scho- 
penhauer's philosophy  of  pessimism, 
in  spite  of  Villon's  plaintive  query 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
snows  of  yesteryear  and  Mr.  Einstein's 
insistence  upon  the  absolutism  of  rela- 
tivity, there  really  are  only  two  puzzles 
of  the  first  magnitude.  The  one  is :  What 
will  be  the  course  of  Ruf  us  Rastus  John- 
son Brown  when  the  rent  comes  roun'; 
the  other,  and  by  far  the  more  entic- 
ing, because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mercenary,  is  this:  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Maru,"  with 
which  the  name  of  every  Japanese  mer- 
chant vessel  ends?  Time  was  when 
Rufus  Rastus  Johnson  Brown  was  not 
troubled  with  any  question  as  to  what 
he  should  say  to  the  landlord,  but  the 
memory  of  man  runs  not  to  those  Uto- 
pian years  when  "Maru"  was  unheard 
of;  time  will  be  when  Rufus  Rastus 
and  the  entire  human  race  need  not 
worry  about  rent,  but  even  then  a  few 
million  disembodied  shades  will  dis- 
cover to  their  sorrow  that  "Maru"  has 
not  ceased  from  troubling  and  that  the 
weary  by  no  means  are  at  rest. 


What  Sam  Clemens  Said 

Great  minds  have  attacked  the  great 
puzzle  and  have  been  repulsed.  Wit- 
ness the   following   quotations: 

That  man  Brown  staggered  down  to 
breakfast  this  morning  looking  hollow- 
eyed.  "Mr.  Brown,"  I  remonstrated  mild- 
ly, "I  warned  you  against  that  palm- 
tree  gin — "  "Pam-tree  gin  be  blowed!" 
says  he.  "My  revered  grandmother's 
corn-cob  pipe!"  he  goes  on.  "It  ain't 
pam-tree  gin  that's  the  trouble.  After 
putting  up  with  santipedes,  and  cock- 
roaches, and  fleas,  and  lizards,  and  red 
ants,  and  scorpions,  and  spiders,  and 
mosquitoes,  and  missionaries,  and  be- 
ing bit  by  a  scorpion  that  carried  an 
oxy-acetylene  torch  in  each  hand,  and 
having  to  prop  my  mouth  open  with  a 
boot-jack  to  keep  from  getting  lock- 
jaw, after  all  this,"  Mr.  Brown  says, 
"I've  got  to  put  up  with  them  new  blood  -  suckers." 
"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Brown?"  I  inquired.  "Here 
they  come  in  the  dead  of  night,"  he  rattled  on,  pay- 
ing me  his  usual  respectful  attention,  "when  the  house 
is  still  and  I  should  sleep,  only  I  can't  because  of  your 
snoring;  and  they  rattle  the  windows  and  now  and  then 
one  gets  his  jimmy  in  the  lock  of  the  door  and  gives  it 
an  awful  heft — "  "Calm  yourself,  Mr.  Brown,"  I  said, 
looking  as  usual  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  "What 
is  after  you?"  "Sam,"  he  screeches  like  a  tom-cat, 
holding  out  his  shaking  hands  to  me,  "them  Ma-roos 
are  tracking  me  down." — Uncollected  Works  of  Sam'l 
Clemens,  Hamfat,  Step-father  &  Singh,  Bombay,   1933. 

An  Unfamiliar  Quotation 

When  Dawn  the  rosy-fingered  stirred  the  shepherds 
of  the  host,  and  winged  speech  passed  among  the  he- 


A  prospective  patron 
of  the  United  States 
mails  once  asked  a  pos- 
tal clerk:  "Is  this  letter 
too  late  to  catch  the  Si- 
beria Mah-ru?"  The  un- 
derpaid employe  of  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment, with  intentions 
quite  as  benevolent  as 
those  of  the  inquirer, 
replied :  "The  Siberia 
Ma-roo,  eh?  Let's  see." 
The  incident  illumin- 
ates the  truth  that  the 
pronunciation  of  "Ma- 
ru" is  decidedly  indi- 
vidualistic, like  one's 
religious  beliefs;  but 
that  is  not  equivalent  to 
saying  that  any  pro- 
nunciation is  correct. 
"Maru"  is  pronounced 
as  though  it  were  spell- 
ed "Mah-ru,"  not  "Ma- 
roo,"  the  accent  being 
placed  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. But  what  free- 
born,  rock-ribbed,  cop- 
per -  lined,  whip  -  his  - 
weight-in-wildcats  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States 
will  concede  the  right 
of  a  foreigner  to  dic- 
tate how  any  word,  even 
one  of  the  alien's  own 
language,  shall  be  pro- 
nounced? 


roes,  the  goodly  Odysseus,  waster  of 
cities,  sat  apart  from  the  throng,  pon- 
dering many  things  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart.  .  .  .  And  the  sun  set  and  all 
the  ways  were  darkened,  and  the  man 
of  guile  took  no  joy  in  the  honey-heart- 
ed wine  and  the  feast  of  roasted  flesh, 
but  thought  upon  Father  Zeus  and 
Hermes  the  swift-footed  and  the  grey- 
eyed  Athene  and  the  meaning  of  "Ma- 
ru."— Odyssey  of  Homer,  Lang's  trans- 
lation, xvikw,  1-28. 

Inasmuch  as  two  individuals  as  wide- 
ly diverse  in  their  times  and  places  and 
talents  as  Mark  Twain  and  Homer  have 
failed  to  unravel  "Maru,"  there  is  little 
enough  hope  for  anyone  else.  But  the 
attempt  must  be  made,  just  as  small 
boys  must  eat  green  apples  and  locusts 
and  grasshoppers  return  and  the  seven- 
year  itch  run  its  course. 

*       *       *       *       * 

When  a  Japanese  is  asked  by  a  curi- 
ous Caucasian  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"Maru"  he  makes  one  of  two  replies. 
He  either  says  off-hand,  with  a  flash 
of  teeth  and  the  most  courteous  of  Ya- 
mato  smiles:  "It  means  'going-around' 
or  'circle'";  or  he  peers  vaguely  and 
penetratingly  into  space,  as  though  he 
glimpsed  Nirvana  but  was  not  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  vision,  and  says 
soulfully:  "I  do  not  know."  Then  he 
speaks  the  precise  truth,  neither  more 
nor  less;  but  the  suspicious  Cauca- 
sian departs  with  hate  in  his  heart 
and  various  unecclesiastical  exhorta- 
tions in  his  mouth,  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  "Maru"  is  the  password  of 
the  Japanese  equivalent  to  the  Royal 
Nest  of  Field  Mice  or  some  other  A- 
merican  fraternal  order. 


The  "Going-around"   Theory 

Let  us  consider  first  this  "going- 
around"  or  "circle"  explanation.  Sev- 
en years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to 
trail  "Maru"  to  its  lair,  a  justly-pop- 
ular American  periodical  dropped  this 
theory  upon  a  palpitating  world.  There- 
upon I  hastened  to  a  Japanese  news- 
paper oflSce  with  the  news  that  "Maru"  had  ceased  to 
be  a  mystery.  The  young  men  greeted  my  elucidation 
with  prolonged  laughter.  "The  'Maru'  that  means  'go- 
ing-around' is  not  the  'Maru'  that  appears  on  the  bows 
of  a  steamship,"  said  they.  With  a  humble  and  a  con- 
trite heart  I  picked  up  Inouye's  Japanese-English  dic- 
tionary, which  may  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  On 
page  1002  I  found  two  "Marus",  one  meaning  "circle", 
the  other  "full,  complete,  whole,  all",  and  the  corre- 
sponding Chinese  ideographs,  neither  of  which  was  the 
character  that  I  had  seen  that  morning  on  the  bows 
of  a  liner  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  (For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  Mr.  Inouye  does  not  even  include  the 
shipping  "Maru"  in  his  dictionary.)  I  was,  therefore, 
ready  to  join  in  laughter  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  G. 
Blythe  and  the  S.  E.  P.  (advt.).  Quite  evidently  "Ma- 
ru" did  not  mean  "circle"  or  "going-around"; — "but,'" 
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said  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Japanese  reporters  in  my 
ear,  "sometimes  the  'Maru'  of  the  ship  is  used  to  ex- 
press 'circle';  perhaps,"  with  a  saddened  shake  of  the 
head,  "Mister  Blythe  is  a  little  right." 

For  another  reason  the  "circle"  theory  leaks  in  the 
seams.  "Maru"  as  part  of  the  names  of  vessels  must 
be  of  considerable  antiquity  (however,  see  Mr.  Doi's 
explanation  below) ;  yet  as  every  school-boy  knows,  or 
should  know,  Japanese  navigation  of  the  high  seas  was 
resumed  only  at  a  relatively  recent  date,  for  the  con- 
struction of  craft  exceeding  50  tons  gross  was  forbid- 
den from  1635  to  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Perry  in 
1853,  so  that  Japanese  shipping,  being  small  and  hard- 
ly seaworthy,  scarcely  could  have  done  much  "going- 
around"  during  those  218  years.  Surely  these  two  cen- 
turies were  time  enough  for  the  significance  of  the 
word,  if  it  ever  did  hark  back  to  the  idea  of  a  vessel 
circling  wide  waters  and  returning  to  port,  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  men  who  knew  only  their  own  little 
islands.  Besides,  as  I  said  before,  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs of  the  shipping  "Maru"  and  the  circle  "Maru" 
are  not  the  same.  Let  me  translate  this  statement 
into  more  intelligible  terms:  in  the  English  language 
are  two  words,  pronounced  alike  but  differing  in 
both  spelling  and  meaning:  one  and  won.  However 
much  they  might  lead  to  confusion  in  the  spoken 
tongue,  no  person,  except  the  most  illiterate,  would 
confuse  the  two  in  writing.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
"Marus"  the  Japanese  would  accord  the  same  pronun- 
ciation, but  the  ideographs,  or  the  written  forms,  are 
not  susceptible  to  misuse,  and  it  is  the  ideographs,  in 
a  non-phonetic  language,  to  which  man  must  cling.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  have 
confused  two  ideographs  because  the  spoken  equiva- 
lents are  identical.  Then  what  has  occurred?  Let  him 
answer  who  can. 

Not  Quite  Settled 

That  there  are  different  "Marus",  entirely  distinct 
ideographically  even  if  identical  phonetically,  appears 
to  have  been  established.  But  what  shall  we  say  in 
reply  to  authorities  who  blow  down  the  whole  flimsy 
argument?  Witness  Basil  H.  Chamberlain,  unquestion- 
ably the  greatest  Caucasian  authority  on  Japan :  "  'Ma- 
ru' means  round" ;  or  a  recent  little  essay  by  Guchiro 
Narita,  himself  of  course  a  Japanese :  "But  'Maru' 
means  ball  or  circle" ;  or  a  statement  of  K.  Doi,  Pa- 
cific Coast  manager  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha:  "One 
of  its  earliest  and  most  common  significations  ...  is 
'round',  that  is,  a  circle.  .  ."  These  authorities  cer- 
tainly outweigh  the  young  Japanese  newspaper  men 
who  laughed  at  Mr.  Blythe  and  they  must  be  accepted 
as  outweighing,  in  some  obscure  manner,  the  defini- 
tions and  ideographs  of  the  dictionary. 

In  "Things  Japanese"  Professor  Chamberlain  says: 

"It  is  often  asked:  What  does  the  word  'Maru'  mean 
in  the  names  of  ships — as  Tokyo  Maru,  Sagami  Maru, 
Hiryu  Maru,  etc.?  The  answer  is  that  the  origin  of 
the  term  is  obscure.  'Maru'  means  'round',  but  how 
came  ships  by  so  inappropriate  a  name? 

"The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  in  former  times  ships 
had  not  a  monopoly  of  the  name.  Swords,  musical  in- 
struments of  various  kinds,  pieces  of  armor,  dogs, 
hawks,  and  the  concentric  sections  of  castles,  were 
called  'Maru'  also.  The  probability  is  that  two  dis- 
tinct words — maru  and  maro — have  flowed  into  one, 
and  so  got  confused.  To  name  the  concentric  sections 
of  a  castle  'maru'  ('round')  was  but  natural.  The 
word  'maro',  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  archaic  term  of 
endearment.  Hence  its  use  in  such  ancient  proper 
names  as  Tamura-Maro,  a  great  general  who  subdued 
the  Ainos;    Abe-no-Nakamaro,   an   eminent  scholar  of 


the  eighth  century;  Okino-Maro,  a  favorite  dog  of  the 
Emperor  Ichijo,  and  so  on.  The  warrior's  pet  sword, 
the  sportsman's  favorite  dog  or  hawk,  the  oarsman's 
boat,  would  naturally  come  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  half-personal  name,  much  as  the  English  sailor 
or  engineer  calls  his  ship  or  locomotive  'she'.  When 
the  ancient  word  'maro'  ceased  to  be  understood,  it 
would  easily  slide  into  the  more  familiar  maru,  by  the 
alteration  of  the  final  vowel,  o  and  u  being  particularly 
apt  to  interchange  in  Japanese. 

"Observe  that  'Maru'  is  applied  to  merchant  vessels 
only.  Men-of-war  take  'Kan'  instead,  as  Maya  Kan, 
Asama  Kan.  'Kan'  was  originally  a  Chinese  word, 
meaning  'war-vessel'.  It  is  not  pronounced  kan  in 
China  itself,  and  is  no  longer  there  used  in  the  same 
sense." 

The  last  paragraph  no  longer  holds,  for  Japanese 
warships  do  not  take  "Kan"  today.  Indeed,  some  Jap- 
anese assert  that  'Maru'  formerly  was  applied  to  men- 
of-war,  but  that  the  practice  ceased  about  sixty  years 
ago. 

What   a   Japanese   Says 

Here  follows  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Narita,  a  sen- 
tence of  which  was  quoted  above: 

"There  are  some  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  con- 
flict between  the  name  of  a  thing  and  the  thing  itself; 
for  instance,  all  Japanese  ships"  (I  assume  that  he 
means  merchantmen  only)  "have  'Maru'  in  the  end  of 
the  name.    But  'Maru'  means  ball  or  circle. 

"From  what  I  observe,  not  a  few  gentlemen  appear 
to  be  perplexed  how  to  answer  a  foreigner's  question — 
'Why  is  "Maru"  in  the  end  of  a  ship's  name,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  ship  is  long  in  its  shape,  not  round?' 
However,  there  is  a  certain  reason  why  'Maru'  is  ad- 
ded to  the  names  of  all  ships. 

"In  ancient  times  the  word  'Maru'  meant  the  male 
sex,  and  'kuge'  (noblemen  at  court)  in  old  times  added 
'Maru'  to  the  end  of  their  names,  as  'Hitomaru',  'Kiyo- 
maru',  'Semimaru',  etc. 

"Until  about  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa  regime  or 
near  the  beginning  of  Meiji"  (that  is,  about  1860), 
"court  nobles  called  themselves  'Maru' — with  the  same 
meaning  as  'Maru' — for  first  person,  T.  Some  older 
names  have  the  termination  'hiko',  having  the  same 
meaning. 

"As  stated  above,  'Maru'  in  Japanese  was  a  very 
noble  word. 

"Therefore,  when  castles  were  fortified  they  were 
named  with  'Maru'  in  the  end  of  the  main  part  of  the 
name,  as  'Honmaru',  'Ichinomaru',  'Ninomaru',  De- 
maru',  etc. 

"When  'gozafune'  were  built  (vessels  for  use  of  the 
Shogun)  they  were  as  a  floating  castle  and  were  named 
with  the  same  name. 

"After  that  shipowners  followed  the  custom  and  at 
present  all  Japanese  ships  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest  have  'Maru'  at  the  end  of  the  name. 

"A  ship  in  English  is  considered  as  feminine,  but 
in  Japan  they  may  be  considered  as  of  the  masculine 
gender  from  this  origin." 

The  T.  K.  K.  Manager  Speaks 

Mr.  Doi's  explanation  is  similar: 

"The  word  'Maru'  is  one  of  the  oldest  words  in  the 
Japanese  written  language.  Its  original  derivation  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  and,  as  it  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  our  ancestors,  a  number  of  different 
meanings  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  One  of  its  ear- 
liest and  most  common  significations,  because  it  is  the 
literal  translation,  is  'round',  that  is,  a  circle,  which 
being  followed  further  also  means  'complete',  or  'per- 
fect'.   This  is  a  literal  meaning,  but  it  does  not  appear 
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how  with  this  signification  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  sea  and  ships.  It  was  also  used  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  great  value — something  precious,  particularly 
as  applied  to  one's  children. 

"Thus  in  early  days,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  house 
was  given  a  special  name  to  which  was  added  the 
suffix  'maru',  signifying  the  place  of  honor  and  the 
great  value  or  importance  of  his  person,  to  his  family 
or  house.  Later  on,  in  history,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  apply  the  word  to  the  castle  or  home  of  the  ruling 
shogun  or  daimyo,  as  the  feudal  lords  were  then  called, 
and  this  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  the  word 
'Maru'  soon  came  to  be  indelibly  associated  with  the 
castle  or  home  of  the  lords.  These  castles,  as  can  still 
be  seen  by  the  old  ones  that  are  preserved,  were  all 
made  along  the  same  pattern.  They  had  a  tower  for 
watching  sentinels  and  for  defense  at  either  end  and 
one  in  the  center,  through  which  gate  entrance  to  the 
fortress  was  given. 

Of  Recent  Date? 

"The  application  of  the  word  to  ships  came  from 
this  source.  When  Commodore  Perry  visited  Japan  in 
his  steamers,  they  were  the  first  vessels  of  the  kind 
the  Japanese  people  had  ever  seen.  As  they  loomed 
up  out  of  the  fog  and  mist  that  covered  Tokyo  Bay  on 
that  day,  just  off  the  present  Kanagawa,  those  who 
saw  them  could  only  describe  them  as  floating  'Marus' 
or  castles,  and  so  by  this  name  the  foreign  ships  be- 
came known.  As  time  passed  and  the  Japanese  them- 
selves became  builders  and  operators  of  ships,  the 
name  stuck  to  them,  until  it  was  generally  accepted 
in  connection  with  large  vessels. 

"This  is  the  usual  and  universally  accepted  version 
of  the  meaning  of  'Maru',  but  there  are  several  others 
equally  interesting  and  much  more  romantic  and  po- 
etic.   Two  of  these  are  particularly  fascinating. 

"As  I  said  before,  the  original  use  of  the  word  was 
to  indicate  'roundness',  'completeness'  or  something  of 
great  value.  It  is  said  that  this  latter  interpretation 
first  came  to  be  used  because  of  its  application  by  one 
of  the  highest  lords  of  the  land  to  his  oldest  son  and 
heir,  'the  precious  one'.  As  the  nation  grew  in  power 
and  as  the  shipping  developed,  the  great  sailing  ships 
that  went  out  upon  the  seas  with  their  precious 
freightage,  sometimes  held  the  fortunes  of  their  own- 
ers and  their  safe  return  or  loss  meant  wealth  or  ruin, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  vessel  which  was  sent  forth 
on  its  voyage  was,  therefore,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  'Maru' — precious  one — and  thus  it  is  said  the 
name  came  to  be  adapted  in  reference  to  ships. 

More  Poetic,  Less  Authentic 

"The  last  explanation  of  the  term  'Maru'  is  more 
poetic,  but  is  not  more  authentic  than  the  others. 

"It  is  also  taken  from  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  that  is  'round'  or  'complete',  which  when  ex- 
panded somewhat  is  given  a  new  significance.  This 
is  to  indicate  a  condition  of  all-completeness,  or  some- 
thing all-surrounding  or  all-embracing.  In  those  days 
of  antiquity,  to  the  Japanese  the  one  thing  of  an  all- 
surrounding  nature  that  was  most  apparent  to  all  was 
the  sea,  which  surrounded  and  bounded  Japan,  the 
island  kingdom,  on  every  side.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
said  by  some  that  the  word  'Maru'  was  applied  when 
reference  was  made  to  the  sea,  and  thus  it  came  to  be 
associated  with  ships  and  shipping. 

"This  is  an  unusual  definition  and  one  that  is  not 
often  seen  in  print,  but  it  has  been  handed  down  from 
the  fathers  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
From  the  standpoint  of  beauty  of  conception  and 
poetic  fancy,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  of 
them  all." 


Several  years  ago  I  ran  across  another  explanation, 
interesting  and  poetic  even  if  unconvincing.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  China  newspaper  and  was  credited  to  Cap- 
tain Holm  of  the  steamship  Kwanto  Maru : 

"In  a  sense  the  word  'Maru'  as  applied  to  vessels 
means  nothing  in  particular.  There  is,  however,  a 
beautiful  little  story,  a  sort  of  legend,  from  which,  a 
Japanese  professor  told  me,  originated  the  word  'Maru' 
for  ships.  Once  upon  a  time  the  sun  and  moon  got 
married,  and  they  had  a  baby  in  heaven,  or  wherever 
it  was.  This  child  fell  down  on  earth  and  landed  on 
a  lotus  flower.  He  was  picked  up,  and  went  on  grow- 
ing and  became  a  big  warrior  who  came  across  in  a 
vessel  called  Maru  and  conquered  Japan.  Subsequent- 
ly, about  5000  years  ago  or  something  like  that,  he 
became  emperor  of  Japan.  Since  that  time  every  class 
of  vessel  or  whatever  it  may  be  has  been  called  'Maru'. 
That  is  how  the  name  'Maru'  came  into  existence." 

It  appears  that  someone,  whether  the  captain  or  his 
informant,  has  been  taking  liberties  with  some  of  the 
legends  of  the  Sun-goddess.  The  story  does,  however, 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  countless  hypotheses  that 
go  the  rounds. 

A  Substantial  Accord 

As  for  the  explanations  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Na- 
rita  and  Doi,  a  somewhat  surprising  consensus  is  dis- 
cernible. "Maru"  applied  to  castles  and  then  to  ships; 
"Maru"  or  "maro"  a  term  of  endearment  or  of  great 
worth:  here  is  substantial  accord.  The  two  explana- 
tions, or  rather  both  compressed  into  one,  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  demand  precision. 

But  why  demand  precision  of  the  Japanese  when  we 
are  imprecise  ourselves?  How  many  explanations  are 
there  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  "California"?  Is 
there  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  "Canada"?  A 
tale  that  is  at  best  apocryphal  is  told  to  account  for 
"schooner".  Here  is  such  a  common  slang  phrase  as 
"23  for  you",  and  who  knows  surely  how  it  originated? 
The  most  satisfactory  surmise  is  that  it  was  derived 
from  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities",  although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  person  who  fastened  "23"  on  our  speech 
never  had  read  anything  more  advanced  than  the  story 
of  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears. 

Here  Is  the  Truth 

Those  who  do  not  insist  upon  imprecise  precision 
may  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation  of  "Maru":  it 
is  a  conventionalism,  an  integral  part  of  the  name  of 
every  Japanese  merchant  vessel,  from  the  humblest 
fishing-sampan  to  the  greatest  ocean  liner;  its  origin 
at  best  is  speculative;  it  has  no  translatable  mean- 
ing, perhaps  no  meaning  whatever;  if  the  Caucasian 
could  imagine  the  letters  "S.  S."  remaining  in  use  long 
after  the  word  "steamship"  itself  had  been  forgotten, 
he  probably  would  have  a  case  analogous  to  that  of 
"Maru." 

This  brings  us  back,  as  Maeterlinck  would  say,  to 
the  threshold  of  the  mystery.  After  all  this  "going- 
around"  we  have  returned  to  our  starting  place. 
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TWO  NEW  ALL-AMERICAN  MOTORSHIPS 

Always  a  pioneer,  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  is  now 
leading  the  way  among  American  steamship  companies  in  first-class  ocean- 
going motorships.  This  company  was  the  first  American  company  to  use  fuel 
oil  under  the  boilers  of  its  steamships  and  the  first  to  establish  a  purely 
freight  coastwise  service. 


THE  twin  screw  motorship  Cali- 
fornian  was  launched  at  the 
yard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  November  14,   1921. 

The  Missourian,  a  sister  motor- 
ship  to  the  Californian,  was  launch- 
ed December  14,  1921,  at  the  same 
yard. 

The  launching  of  these  motor- 
ships  marks  the  advent  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation  into 
the  field  of  large  full-powered  Die- 
sel engine  freighters,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  this  corporation  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  progressive  shipbuild- 
ers of  ships  of  modern  type. 

The  only  American-built  ship  com- 
parable with  the  Californian  and 
Missourian  is  the  William  Penn, 
whose  engines  were  built  in  Den- 
mark and  installed  in  a  hull  orig- 
inally intended  for  geared  turbines. 
For  long  voyages,  the  motorship 
will  soon  be  regarded  as  the  desired 


Stern   of   motorship    Californian   just 
before  launching 


type.  This  seems  to  be  the  gener- 
ally accepted  opinion,  judging  from 
the  numerous  inquiries  received  in 
reference  to  the  Californian  and 
Missourian  upon  the  efficiency  and 
economical  points  in  question. 

Evidently   prospective   ship-buyers 
are  studying  the  problem  with  keen 
interest.      Recent   British    ship    con- 
struction   reports    show    that    there 
have   been   less   motorship    cancella- 
tions   than    there    were    steam    pro- 
pelled   ships.      German    shipbuilders 
have  very  actively  taken  up  the  con- 
,  .  struction    of    Diesel    driven    motor- 
i    ships.    American  ship-owners  are  be- 
'M    ginning  to   appreciate   the   situation 
^^  and    desirability    of    developing    the 
construction    of    ship    types    similar 
to   the   Californian   and   Missourian. 
The  initial  cost  of  equipping  these 
new  types  of  motorships  with  inter- 
nal  combustion  engines   did  not  de- 
ter  the   directors   of   the   American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  whose 
ships    are    operated    by    the    United 


Motorship   California  in  the   stream  just  after   launching 
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American  Lines,  from  appropriating  the  additional  in- 
vestment, because  they  were  assured  by  the  officers 
and  technical  staffs  of  the  owners  and  builders  that 
the  efficiency  and  economy  effected  would  finally  jus- 
tify the  expenditure. 

It  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  motorship  that 
it  would  be  a  progressive  step  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  to  convert  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  our  existing  freighters  and  passenger 
freighters,  which  are  tied  up,  to  Diesel  or  Diesel  elec- 
tric  power. 

Best  Type 

The  Californian  and  Missourian  are  considered  the 
most  acceptable  type  of  motorship  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  long  distance  voyages  for 
both  cargo  and  passenger  carrying  trade  or  for  com- 
bined cargo-passenger  routes.  Both  are  equipped  with 
the  most  modern,  efficient  and  economical  machinery 
and   commercial   appliances   known   today. 

The  size  and  tonnage  of  these  motorships  are  the 
outstanding  features  for  economical  service.  The  lines 
of  the  Californian  and  Missourian  especially  distin- 
guish them  for  their  elegance  and  practicability,  while 
the  quality  of  workmanship  is  superior  in  every  de- 
tail— the  sample  product  of  a  new  type  of  cargo  ves- 
sel in  an  old  shipyard  which  has  been  building  ships 
for  more  than  sixty-two  years,  and  which  continues 
to  hand  down  the  enviable  motto  of  "The  shipyard 
with  a  tradition." 

In  order  to  conserve  length,  the  quarters  amidships 
in  these  vessels  are  two  decks  high  and  relatively 
short,  giving  a  maximum  length  for  hatches  and  cargo 
handling  gear.  They  are  rigged  with  two  masts  and 
six  king  posts,  carrying  twenty-one  booms,  one  of  30 
tons  capacity,  one  of  10  tons,  eleven  of  5  tons,  and 
eight  of  3  tons.  These  serve  seven  hatches,  all  18  feet 
wide  and  of  varying  lengths,  the  longest  being  36  feet. 

All  masts,  posts  and  booms  are  of  steel,  the  masts 
being  of  steel  right  up  to  the  trucks,  eliminating  the 
usual  wooden  plug  top  masts. 

All  machinery  for  these  two  vessels  is  being  in- 
stalled under  a  separate  contract  by  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company, 
Philadelphia.  The  ships  are  being  taken  to  the  out- 
fitting dock  at  Cramp  s  yard  for  installation  of  this 
machinery. 

The  cargo  handling  machinery  for  these  ships  has 
been  most  carefully  selected,  and  consists  of  fourteen 
double-geared  winches  and  two  Shepard  Crane  &  Hoist 
Company  s  winches  on  each  ship,  the  fourteen  winches 
for  tne  Californian  being  manufactured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Company  and  the  winches  for  the 
Missourian  were  made  by  the  Maine  Electric  Company. 
Each  winch  is  driven  by  a  30  H.  P.  electric  motor  of 
the  "Mill  Type."  The  motors  and  the  controllers  for 
the  Californian  were  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse 
Manufacturing  &  Electric  Company.  Those  for  the 
Missourian  were  furnished  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  Burmeis- 
ter  &  Wain  6-cylinder,  single-acting,  4-cycle  Diesel 
engines  of  the  cross-head  type.  Each  engine  is  rated 
2250  Diesel  I.  H.  P.  at  115  R.  P.  M.  Cylinders  are  740 
mm.  diameter  by  1150  mm.  stroke.  Thrust  bearings 
are  of  the  horseshoe  type,  and  the  14-foot  diameter 
propellers  are  manganese  bronze. 

Electricity  for  engine  room-auxrli^ries,  deck  machin- 


ery, etc.,  is  generated  by  four  65  K.  W.  direct  current 
230  volt  generators  each  direct  connected  to  a  two- 
cylinder,  four-cycle  Diesel  engine.  At  sea  only  one 
set  will  be  required,  and  in  port  a  maximum  of  three, 
so  that  there  always  will  be  a  stand-by  set. 

Both  main  and  auxiliary  Diesel  engine  sets  are  near- 
ing  completion  in  the  shops  of  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company,  Philadelphia. 

All  deck  machinery,  including  windlass  and  steering 
gear  and  all  engine  room  auxiliaries,  except  one  small 
auxiliary  steam  driven  air  compressor  for  charging  air 
bottles,  are  electrically  operated.  The  steering  gear 
is  electric  hydraulic  drive. 

There  is  one  120  H.  P.  electrically  driven  two-stage 
auxiliary  air  compressor. 

A  donkey  boiler  48  inches  diameter  by  108  inches 
total  height  is  installed  to  generate  steam  for  heating 
purposes  and  for  fire  extinguisher  service. 

The  Rich  fire  detecting  and  extinguishing  system  is 
also  fitted,  in  conjunction  with  steam  and  COj,  the 
latter  being  carried  in  flasks  located  on  deck. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  in  these  ships  in  obtaining 
only  the  best  in  workmanship  and  material,  and  in 
the  selection  of  auxiliaries,  so  that,  when  they  go  into 
service,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  rank  with  the  best 
freighters  in  the  world  in  economy  and  reliability. 

Principal  Dimensions  of  Motorship  Californian  and  of 
Old  Steamer  Californian 

Steamer  Motorship 

Length  over-all  429'  6"  461'  0" 

Length  between  perpendiculars 413'  0"  445'  0" 

Beam,   molded   51' 0"  59' 8" 

Depth,  molded  to  shelter  deck 33'  6"  39'  0" 

Contract  draught  26' 0"  28' 6" 

Disp.  at  contract  draught,  tons 11,970  16,500 

D.  D.  at  contract  draught,  tons 9,500  11,000 

Cargo  capacity  including  deep  tank 

bal.,  cubic  feet 650,000 

Contract  speed,  knots 10  11.5 

Normal  fuel  capacity  (coal),  tons....       1,182  1,400 

Reserve  fuel  cap'y  in  deep  tank... 760 

Normal   radius,   miles 6,000  25,000 


HUMBOLDT  EVENING  TECHNICAL  ALUMNI 

AN  alumni  association  has  been  organized  by  the 
former  students  of  the  Humboldt  Evening  Tech- 
nical   School    with    a   membership    at   the    last 
meeting  of  between  100  and  200.     Many  prom- 
inent engineers,  architects  and  other  professional  men 
of  San   Francisco  and  surrounding  localities   received 
their  early  training  at  this  school. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  bring  together 
men  of  the  different  professions  in  social  as  well  as 
educational  intercourse  and  also  to  promote  interest 
in  evening  school  technical  training  and  to  assist 
students  who  are  unable  to  obtain  instruction  in  these 
lines  during  the  day. 

The  last  meeting  was  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment 
and  smoker.  The  program  for  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  February,  will  in- 
clude a  talk  by  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  profession. 
The  board  of  directors  earnestly  request  all  men 
who  attended  the  Humboldt  Evening  Technical  School 
since  1897  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Frederick  Birdsall, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  or  Mr.  C.  V.  Lane, 
722  Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  so  that  their  names 
may  be  added  to  the  membership  roll. 


COMPOUNDING  THE  COMBUSTION  ENGINE 

Ever  since  the  first  application  of  Diesel  engines  to  marine  propulsion, 
marine  engineers  have  been  working  to  reduce  the  weight  and  space  which 
had  to  be  devoted  to  these  motors.  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  distinguished  in- 
ventor and  engineer  of  New  York,  here  contributes  a  successful  design  for 
compounding  the  Diesel  and  achieves  thereby  practically  the  same  results,  so 
far  as  weight  and  bulk  are  concerned,  that  were  obtained  by  the  compound- 
ing of  the  steam  engine. 


UNDER  the  above 
title  Mr.  Elmer 
A.  Sperry  of 
New  York  pre- 
sented at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers 
on  December  6,  1921, 
a  paper  describing 
an  engine  which  em- 
bodies some  very  far- 
reaching  and  revolu- 
tionary changes  in 
the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Diesel 
engines,  by  which  he 
proposes  to  reduce 
the  weight  and  space 
occupied  by  an  en- 
gine of  given  power 
to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  the  new  type 
of    engine,    if    found 

suitable  in  large  powers,  especially  adaptable  to  ma- 
rine propulsion. 

Mr.  Sperry  in  his  paper  sketches  briefly  the  history 
of  Diesel  engine  practice,  particularly  in  regard  to 
ship  propulsion,  and  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  objectionable  features,  such  as  the 
large  weight  per  horsepower,  large  space  occupied, 
and  high  initial  cost.  He  shows  how  from  the  very  first 
attempts  had  been  made  in  Europe  to  design  Diesel 
engines  on  the  multiple-stage  expansion  type  and  how 
in  practically  every  case  these  at- 
tempts had  resulted  in  failure. 
Development 

In  America  a  group  headed  by 
Mr.  Sperry  has  been  engaged  on 
this  problem  for  many  years,  pat- 
ent records  giving  evidence  of  this 
early  work  as  far  back  as  Decem- 
ber 10,  1892.  The  result  of  this 
long  experimental  work  is  the 
present  Sperry  compound  Diesel 
engine,  a  section  and  elevation  of 
which  is  shown  at  the  top  of  this 
page. 

The  engine  as  developed  is  com- 
posed of  two  high  pressure  cylin- 
ders; a  low  pressure  cylinder  be- 
tween them,  the  underside  of 
which  forms  with  its  trunk  and 
guide  an  air  pump;  suitable  mech- 
anism for  driving  a  camshaft  from 
the  main  crankshaft,  this  cam- 
shaft having  7  cams  which  oper- 
ate 2  fuel  valves,  one  exhaust 
valve,  and  2  transfer  and  air  in- 
let valves.  This  combination,  to- 
gether with  a  double  fuel  pump 
for  solid  injection  of  oil  and  suit- 
able control  mechanism,  completes 
the  engine. 


Sectional   elevation    showing   working    parts    of   the    Sperry 
compound  Diesel  engine 


In  this  engine  su- 
percharging of  the 
high  pressure  cylin- 
ders is  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  expansion 
ratio  and  also  the 
mean  effective  pres- 
sure. It  will  be  noted 
that  the  combustion 
chamber  "D,"  as 
shown  in  the  draw- 
ing at  the  right,  has 
a  very  large  volume 
when  compared  with 
the  ordinary  Diesel 
practice.  This  is 
shown  graphically  in 
the  drawing  itself, 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  solid  line 
denoting  the  joint 
cylinder  and  cylin- 
der head  and  the 
dotted  line  "C"  representing  the  usual  clearance  in 
Diesel  engines.  This  large  volume  for  combustion 
chamber  is  one  of  the  fundamental  points  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  engine,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  its  dome- 
shape  allows  an  extension  of  the  combustion  chamber 
out  and  over  the  low  pressure  cylinder  without  any 
destruction  in  the  castings,  thus  providing  a  short  eflS- 
cient  transfer  port  between  the  cylinders. 

In   supercharging,   the   induction   or   air   inlet   valve 
is  opened  on  the  air  intake  stroke  of  the   high  pres- 


View  of  Sperry  compound   Diesel  engine  direct-connected   to   generator 
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sure  piston,  which  works  on  the  four-cycle  principle, 
air  from  the  annular  chamber  "A",  which  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  receiver  air  pump  and  contains  air  up 
to  about  113  pounds,  completely  filling  the  cylinder 
and  combustion  chamber  at  that  pressure.  On  the  up 
stroke  this  large  volume  of  air  is  compressed  to  Die- 
sel values.  Fuel  is  then  supplied  through  the  atomiz- 
ing nozzle  under  such  conditions  as  to  insure  in  the 
large  volume  of  compressed  gas  practically  complete 
and  instantaneous  combustion,  forcing  the  high  pres- 
sure piston  down  on  the  working  stroke. 

On  the  clearance  stroke,  which  follows,  the  transfer 
valve  "T"  is  opened,  and  the  products  of  combustion, 
still  at  comparatively  high  pressure  on  account  of  the 
large  volume  of  the  combustion  chamber  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  volume  of  cylinder,  are  admitted 
into  the  clearance  space  above  the  low  pressure  pis- 
ton. This  low  pressure  piston  works  on  the  two-cycle 
principle,  receiving  into  its  cylinder  at  every  stroke 
the  products  of  combustion  from  either  one  of  the  high 
pressure  cylinders. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  clearance  on  the  top  of  the 
low  pressure  piston  is  ordinary  Diesel  practice,  or  even 
less,  and  that  no  combustion  takes  place  in  the  low 
pressure  cylinder.  This  latter  fact  gives  opportunity 
for  an  ingenious  use  of  cushioning  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  low  pressure  piston  stroke  so  that,  the  exhaust 
valve  having  been  closed  a  trifle  early  on  the  clear- 
ance stroke,  a  small  amount  of  the  gas  is  compressed 
to  about  the  same  pressure  as  the  exhaust  from  the 
high  pressure  cylinder.  The  transfer  valve  then  being 
opened  is  free  from  any  wire-drawing  effects,  the  pas- 
sage of  gas  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  being  de- 
pendent at  the  first  cracking  of  the  valve  on  the  then 
very  slow  movement  of  the  two  pistons.  Even  at  1000 
feet  per  minute  piston  speed  the  velocity  of  the  gas 
passing  through  the  transfer  port  does  not  exceed  200 
feet  per  second.  At  this  speed  there  is  no  danger  at 
all  of  wire  drawing.  For  cooling  the  valve  seat  at  this 
point  ample  water-jacketing  is  provided,  but  for  the 
cooling  of  the  valve  itself  the  intensive  effect  of  the 
cooling  properties  of  the  inrushing  supercharge  air 
across  the  ribbed  surfaces  at  the  back  of  the  valve 
has  been  found  to  be  ample. 

Various  ratios  of  compounding  have  been  used,  rang- 
ing from  6  to  1  up  to  10  to  1.  These  compound  en- 
gines work  at  a  piston  speed  of  about  700  feet  per 
minute  in  comparison  with  standard  marine  practice 
of  about  900  feet  per  minute.  In  the  small  sizes,  rang- 
ing around  75  to  100  horsepower,  this  speed  would 
work  out  at  about  400  revolutions  per  minute.  Stand- 
ard crosshead  type  marine  Diesel  engines  of  the  four- 
cycle type  range  in  weight  from  300  to  450  pounds 
per  B.  H.  P.  The  compound  engine  here  illustrated 
weighs  about  30  pounds  per  B.  H.  P. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinarily complex  about  the  construction  of  this 
engine;  in  fact,  in  many  details  it  is  less  complex 
than  the  standard  Diesel. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  prime  mover,  equaling,  if 
not  exceeding,  the  ordinary  Diesel  in  economy  of  fuel 
consumption,  would  have  a  very  wide  range  of  adap- 
tability. The  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  will 
be  principally  interested  in  its  adaptation  for  marine 
propulsion.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Sperry  advises  in- 
stallations as  per  the  attached  diagram — twin  com- 
pound Diesels  driving  single  propeller  shaft  through 
single  reduction  gearing  and  connected  to  their  re- 
spective pinions  through  electro-magnetic  clutch  coup- 
lings. 

For  this  purpose  Mr.  Sperry  has   developed  a  very 


Proposed    1800    B.    H.    P.    Sperry    compound    Diesel    with    electro-magnetic 
clutch  couplings   and  single  reduction   gear 

novel  electro-magnetic  clutch,  which  affords  a  very 
elastic  method  of  driving.  This  clutch  is  in  effect 
and  principle  practically  an  induction  motor  and  con- 
sequently drives  with  an  air  gap  or  multiple  air  gaps 
between  the  driving  and  the  driven  elements. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sperry's  paper  we  quote  here 
in  full: 

"In  combustion  engines  the  high-pressure  principle 
is  scientifically  correct,  having  brought  to  the  prime 
mover  its  choicest  heritage,  as  stated,  viz.,  the  high- 
est thermodynamic  eflficiency  known.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, however,  these  various  engines  represent  only  the 
early  stages  of  the  development.  The  best  of  present 
embodiments  in  simple  Diesels,  though  much  refined  as 
to  certain  details,  are,  generally  speaking,  extremely 
crude,  their  design  is  based  on  such  a  ridiculously 
small  quantity  of  air  per  charge,  and  their  material 
eflficiency  is  too  low  to  be  tolerated.  Further,  very 
large  structures  are  required  to  produce  small  powers. 

"This  paper  presents  the  results  of  research  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  years,  looking  to  the  correction 
of  these  and  other  serious  faults  and  to  very  greatly 
increasing  the  material  efficiency.  This  is  found  to 
bring  with  it  a  number  of  distinct  advantages  and,  it 
is  believed,  marks  a  definite  advance.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  next  logical  step  be  taken  so  that  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  high-pressure  principle  in  combus- 
tion engines  may  be  realized  in  service  by  the  adop- 
tion of  modern  multi-stage  methods.  Professor  Wat- 
kinson  is  correct  when  he  says:  'Only  by  compound- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  steam,  are  we  to  make  the  next 
great  advance.'  The  author's  contribution  toward  this 
most  desirable  end  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  and  some  of  the  more  important  re- 
sults reached  have  been  outlined.  It  has  been  the  aim 
to  state  both  in  simple  terms,  free  from  too  much  tech- 
nicality. The  thermodynamic  calculations,  heat  analy- 
ses and  other  technical  features  of  the  work  are,  how- 
ever, vitally  interesting  and  may  be  collected  and  pre- 
sented at  some  future  time. 

"Any  contribution  toward  increasing  the  availability 
of  combustion  engines  will  not  fail  of  appreciation  by 
the  engineering  and  prime-mover  interests  generally, 
including  the  marine.  The  high-pressure  type  presents 
the  true  line  of  attack,  and  contributions  in  this  line 
will  aid  in  lifting  embodiments  of  this  most  useful 
principle  to  the  high  place  it  richly  deserves.  It  is 
believed  that  the  results  for  the  first  time  announced 
in  this  paper  warrant  the  prediction  that  engines  em- 
ploying the  multi-stage  or  compound  principle  will  oc- 
cupy a  dignified  place  in  the  combustion-engine  art. 
If  this  principle  should  assume  leadership,  it  will  of 
course  only  be  because  of  its  demonstrated  practical 
usefulness  and  general  merit.  At  the  present  these 
appear  to  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  at  least  insure 
wide  adoption." 


SOME  NOTES  ON  MOTORSHIP  OPERATION 

And  the  Conversion  of  Steamers  to  Motorships 
By  A.  J.  DICKIE 

ON  November  16,  1921,  there  was  inaugurated  out 
of  Liverpool  the  first  regular  motor  passenger 
liner  service.  This  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line  running  from 
Liverpool  to  South  Africa,  a  round  voyage  of  approx- 
imately 12,000  miles.  The  initial  liner  is  the  Aba,  450 
feet  long,  55  feet  6  inches  beam,  33  feet  molded  depth; 
of  8000  tons  gross  register;  fitted  up  for  first-class 
passenger  accommodation  to  take  care  of  225  and  with 
second  and  third-class  accommodations  to  take  care 
of    140. 

The  vessel  is  powered  with  two  8-cylinder  Harland 
and  Wolff  Diesels  of  the  Burmeister  and  Wain  type, 
750  millimeter  bore  and  1160  millimeter  stroke,  with 
a  combined  indicated  horsepower  of  6400.  The  results 
of  the  sea  trials  of  this  vessel  justify  the  prediction 
that  she  will  use  less  than  750  tons  of  Diesel  oil  fuel 
for  the  round  voyage. 

Heretofore  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
steamers  on  this  line  have  been  coal-burners,  and  for 
a  similar  size  steamer  3000  tons  of  coal  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  round  trip.  It  is  obviously  impractica- 
ble to  carry  3000  tons  of  coal  for  fuel  purposes  on 
an  8800-ton  gross  passenger  liner,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently necessary  for  the  steamers  to  coal  at  a  South 
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This  layout  for  the  substi- 
tution of  a  direct  connected 
crosshead  type  marine  Diesel 
for  the  boilers  and  steam  en- 
gine on  a  standard  Shipping 
Board  freighter,  without  al- 
teration of  any  kind  in  the 
hull  structure,  shows  the  pos- 
sibility of  economic  conver- 
sion of  many  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Shipping  Board  which 
are  now  laid  up. 
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This  plan  shows  the  installa- 
tion of  Diesel  electric  type  of  ma- 
rine drive  in  the  existing  engine 
room  space  of  a  standard  Ship- 
ping Board  freighter,  without  al- 
teration to  the  hull.  In  this  con- 
nection there  is  a  very  definite 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  has  a  plan  under  way 
for  selling  a  number  of  their  me- 
dium and  larger  size  freighters  at 
a  very  low  price,  provided  the  pur- 
chaser will  convert  to  some  form 
of  Diesel  drive.  Prices  as  low  as 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  deadweight 
ton  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  plan. 
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African  port  and  frequently  at  one  intermediate  port  on 
each  leg  of  the  journey;  so  that  the  operators  of  the 
Aba  are  figuring  that  it  will  be  possible  with  Diesel 
propulsion  to  work  in  at  least  one  additional  round 
trip  every  two  years  on  the  difference  in  time  required 
on  account  of  coal  fuel  operations  as  compared  with 
taking  on  Diesel  oil. 

This  feature  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel  has  been  very 
prominently  brought  to  the  notice  of  American  read- 
ers by  the  Shipping  Board  in  connection  with  "Coal 
Oil  Johnny"  propaganda  to  show  the  value  of  the  A- 
merican  oil-burning  steamer  as  compared  with  the 
coal-burning  vessel  of  many  of  our  rivals.  Everything 
that  has  been  said  in  connection  with  oil  -  burning 
steamers  in  this  regard  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  Diesel  motorship. 

In  this  connection  there  have  been  recently  brought 
out  some  very  interesting  figures  with  regard  to  the 
performance  of  the  trans-Atlantic  liner  Olympic  as 
an  oil-burner.  With  coal  the  Olympic's  performance 
was  .57  miles  per  ton  burned.  With  oil  this  was  in- 
creased to  .85  miles  per  ton  burned.  The  owners, 
therefore,  conclude  that,  taking  into  consideration  only 
the  daily  cost  of  fuel  consumed,  oil  is  cheaper  than 
coal  so  long  as  the  cost  per  unit  of  weight  does  not 
exceed  the  ratio  of  three  for  oil  to  two  for  coal. 

Bunker  coal  has  been  coming  down  in  price,  and  oil 
for  bunker  purposes  is  remaining  about  level  and  in 
some  sections  has  increased.  Considerable  pessimism 
has  been  expressed  recently  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  Diesel  engine  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
oil  and  the  possible  future  famine  in  that  commodity. 
However,  the  saving  in  the  fuel  bill  is  the  least  of  the 
economies  effected  by  the  use  of  oil  in  the  Diesel  en- 
gines or  under  the  steam  boilers  of  our  freight  or  pas- 
senger vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  Olympic,  while  us- 
ing coal  229  men  were  kept  busy  in  her  boiler  rooms; 
with  oil  burning  under  the  boilers  only  60  men  were 
needed. 

While  burning  coal  this  ship  was  held  up  at  each 
end  of  her  run  for  four  and  one-half  days  so  that  her 
bunkers  might  be  filled  with  coal.  Under  her  present 
system  the  fuel  oil  tanks  are  filled  in  six  hours.  This 
saving  in  time  means  at  least  one  more  round  trip  per 
season,  making  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  earning 


power  of  the  vessel,  it  being  remembered  that  with  a 
passenger  liner  in  such  service  the  entire  operating 
cost,  including  the  wages  and  board  of  the  steward's 
department,  is  going  on  continuously  whether  the  ves- 
sel is  at  port  or  at  sea. 

When  it  becomes  practicable  to  adopt  Diesel  engines 
in  a  vessel  of  the  Olympic's  size  and  speed,  her  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil  will  be  cut  by  at  least  50  per  cent; 
the  60  men  now  used  in  her  boiler  rooms  would  be  set 
free  for  some  other  work;  the  space  occupied  by  the 
up-takes  and  funnels  from  her  boiler  rooms  would  be 
available  for  additional  passenger  accommodation;  and 
much  of  the  space  occupied  by  her  boilers  could  be 
used  for  express  freight  service.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
possible  to  figure  as  large  additional  savings  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Olympic  to  a  motorship  from  an  oil- 
burning  steamer  as  have  been  realized  by  her  conver- 
sion from  coal  to  oil-burning  under  the  boilers,  and 
if  we  were  to  figure  the  elimination  of  stand-by  losses, 
possibly  the  savings  in  the  Diesel  conversion  would  in 
actual  operation  show  a  much  more  favorable  result. 
A  rather  interesting  record  came  in  the  other  day 
from  four  Italian  motorships.  These  ships  were  stand- 
ard cargo  carriers  of  8100  deadweight  capacity,  11,200 
tons  displacement,  built  by  the  Ansaldo-San  Giorgio 
Works  at  Turino  and  operated  by  the  Societa  Nazion- 
ale  di  Navigazione.  This  company  also  operates  a  num- 
ber of  steamers.  At  the  present  time  every  steamer 
it  owns  is  laid  up  at  Genoa,  and  these  four  motorships 
are  operating  at  a  profit. 

They  are  powered  with  twin  1500  horsepower,  2- 
cycle,  Ansaldo  marine  Diesel  engines.  This  plant,  turn- 
ing at  125  revolutions  per  minute,  gave  a  sea  trial 
speed  of  12  knots  an  hour.  Under  service  conditions 
loaded,  these  ships  are  using  9.4  tons  of  fuel  oil  per 
day,  which  works  out  to  about  .45  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower  per  hour  for  all  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  ships  to  be  put  in  service  has  now 
made  a  mileage  at  sea  of  80,000;  the  second  ship  has 
made  70,000  miles;  the  third  37,000;  and  the  fourth 
10,000,  a  total  mileage  of  just  under  200,000  miles  for 
the  four  ships,  and  the  engines  have  not  had  to  be 
stopped  at  sea  for  any  reason  except  on  orders  from 
the  bridge  in  maneuvering  the  ship. 

We  submit  here  a  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  a  typ- 


Marine  Diesel  of  1500  H.P. 
at  125  R.  P.  M.  This  engine 
is  of  the  2-cycle  type  as  man- 
ufactured by  Ansaldo  -  San 
Giorgio  Works  at  Turino, 
Italy.  Note  the  simplicity 
and  the  centralization  of  the 
control  panel.  This  firm  has 
built  four  motorships  for  the 
National  Navigation  Company 
of  Turino,  each  of  which  is 
powered  with  twin  engines 
identical  to  that  shown  in 
this  illustration. 
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ical  8400  deadweight  capacity  Shipping  Board  steamer 
to  a  direct  marine  Diesel  drive  or  Diesel  electric  drive. 
This  scheme  was  gotten  up  by  a  well  known  American 
manufacturer  of  Diesel  engines.  It  is  not  intended  to 
advocate  here  in  any  way  the  use  of  this  particular  en- 
gine, but  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  possibilities  for 
conversion  of  our  standard  freight  steamers.  Any  A- 
merican  manufacturer  of  Diesel  engines  for  marine 
propulsion  could,  if  called  upon,  lay  out  a  similar  ar- 
rangement for  his  particular  type  of  engine.  The  sav- 
ings to  be  effected  by  such  conversion  are  figured  by 
the  manufacturer  for  a  San  Francisco-Orient  round 
voyage. 

It  will  be  noted  by  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  such 
figures  that  the  engine  manufacturer  is  here  making 
out  a  very  conservative  case  for  his  engine.  For  in- 
stance, in  comparing  the  cost  of  fuel,  it  will  be  seen 
that  whereas  the  steamer  had  to  buy  a  considerable 
amount  of  fuel  at  a  high  rate  in  the  Asiatic  port,  the 
motorship  might  have  sold  in  the  Asiatic  port  suffici- 
ent of  her  fuel  at  the  same  high  rate  so  that  the  profit 
on  the  sale  would  have  nearly  met  the  fuel  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  actual  operating  practice,  this  sort  of  thing 
is  now  being  done  by  the  Scandinavian  motorships  op- 
erating on  NorJ;h  Europe-Pacific  Coast  runs.  These 
ships  purchase  fuel  supplies  at  the  point  on  their  voy- 
age where  the  fuel  is  cheapest  and  sell  their  surplus 
bunkers  at  the  point  where  they  can  realize  the  high- 
est price. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the 
conversion   job   on   the   8400-tonner   above   was    taken 


would  indicate  that  on  a  quantity  basis  conversion 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  a  deadweight 
ton.  This  figure  might  at  the  present  time  seem  to 
be  prohibitive  when  we  consider  that  first-class  steam- 
ers of  the  same  type  as  these  8400-tonners  are  now  be- 
ing sold  at  prices  as  low  as  $30  to  $35  per  ton.  The 
only  answer  to  that  argument  is  that  the  savings  to 
be  effected  by  Diesel  operation  would  very  quickly 
amortize  the  expense  of  conversion;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  on  the  markets  of  the  world  today  a  first-class 
motorship  in  good  condition  is  more  readily  salable  at 
$100  per  ton  than  a  steamer  of  the  same  class  at  $35. 
We  have  now  under  ownership  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  some  seventeen  hundred  steamers, 
the  majority  of  which  are  oil-burning.  We  have  a 
few  first  -  class  motorships  in  America,  whose  per- 
formances are  proving  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  that  American  shipbuilders  and  marine  en- 
gineers can  build  and  equip  motorships  which  are 
reliable  under  all  service  conditions.  We  have  the 
records  of  eight  years  of  very  successful  perform- 
ance at  sea  of  European  motorships,  and  we  see 
the  object  lesson  before  us  continually  of  European 
motorships  running  at  a  profit  where  steamships  under 
identical  conditions,  and  in  some  cases  under  identical 
management,  are  being  laid  up  for  lack  of  profitable 
business;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  if  we  are 
at  all  reasonable,  that  it  is  up  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  change  many  of  its  unprofitable 
steamers  to  profitable  motorships. 


Remarkable  photograph  showing  practically  the  entire  Pacific  slope  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  view  is  taken  from  Cerro  Luisa  near  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  shown  on  right  center.  Miraflores  Lake  appears  in  the  center,  and  the  locks  of  the  same  name  in  the 
middle  distance,  with  the  sea  level  portion  of  the  canal  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  beyond.  Part  of  the  city  of  Panama  appears  at  the  left  of  Ancon  Hill, 
the  higher   hill  in   the  middle   distance,   and   part  of  the  village   of    Pedro   Miguel  in  the  left  foreground. 


OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 


By  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


THE  American  taxpayer  was 
pitchforked  into  the  shipping 
business  by  the  war.  Willy- 
nilly,  he  was  called  upon  to 
expend  some  three  and  a  half  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  because  the  allies 
told  him  ships  would  win  the  war. 
Now  he  has  on  hand  some  1500  steel 
freighters  of  value  and  some  few 
hundred  wooden  ships  of  practically 
no  value  at  all  as  cargo  carriers. 

Just  the  same,  regardless  of  how- 
much  his  investment  has  shrunk  and 
how  much  of  it  he  must  write  off 
and  charge  to  the  profit  and  loss 
side  of  "winning  the  war,"  he  knows 
that  he  can  never  again  afford  to 
let  Great  Britain  or  any  other  na- 
tion, no  matter  how  friendly,  take 
care  of  the  foreign  delivery  of  his 
goods.  He  has  come  to  realize  that, 
just  as  one  large  department  store 
could  never  afford  to  consent  to  let 
the  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  of 
a  rival  concern  deliver  its  goods  to 
its  customers,  no  matter  what  the 
saving  in  cost,  so  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  handling 
of  its  foreign  trade  in  any  but  A- 
merican  hands.  It  is  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  expect  a 
foreign  shipowner  or  ship's  captain 
to  take  the  same  interest  in  the 
prompt  and  careful  delivery  of  goods 
made  in  America  as  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Being  a  manufacturing  nation, 
we  must  carry  our  own  goods  to  our 
customers  in  our  own  ships  if  we  ex- 
pect to  stay  permanently  in  the  ex- 
port business. 

Taking  the  foregoing  for  granted, 
we  must  devote  all  our  energies  and 
abilities  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem  of   cheap    ocean   transportation. 

What  part  of  a  cent  will  suffice  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  transporting 
a  ton  of  goods  one  mile  at  sea? 

There  are  several  variable  factors 
in  the  problem,  and  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  point  out  their  relative 
value.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
much  valuable  light  might  be  shed 
on  this  important  subject  by  point- 
ing out  the  experience  of  thoroughly 
up-to-date  foreign  concerns  whose 
activities  have  covered  the  very  field 
we  are  entering. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  offering,  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  a 
table  which  shows  the  actual  and 
comparative  cost  of  each  of  twelve 
different  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  total  operating  cost  of  a  line  of 
trans-oceanic  cargo  carriers — a  line 
whose  success  in  this  business  has 
been  second  to  none.  If  I  were  to 
state   the    name    of   the    company,    I 


doubt  whether  any  shipping  man 
would  question  the  high  standing 
they  enjoy  as  operators  of  cargo 
ships  on  long  voyages  extending  over 
a  considerable  part  of  both  the  At- 
lantic and   Pacific   oceans. 

I  especially  commend  to  careful 
consideration  items  1,  2,  3  and  6. 
How  many  persons,  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  bookkeeping  and 
auditing  departments  of  shipping 
concerns,  would  suppose  that  the 
cost  of  loading  and  discharging  a 
vessel  could  be  greater  than  the 
wages  and  provisions,  or  that  the 
item  "Suez  Canal,  Panama  Canal  and 
harbor  dues"  might  exceed  either? 
One  thing  appears  evident:  the  cost 
of  fuel  under  normal  conditions  (the 
years  1914  and  1915  were  not  nor- 
mal) is  almost  twice  as  much  as 
wages  and  provisions. 

The  Diesel-engined  motorship  con- 
sumes but  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
required  by  the  most  economical 
steamer,  so  the  cost  of  wages  on  a 
motorship  might  be  very  much  high- 
er than  on  a  steamer  and  still  there 
would  be  a  most  substantial  eco- 
nomic gain  in  favor  of  the  motorship. 

What  makes  this  table  of  peculiar 
interest  is  the  fact  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911,  this  company  had  only 
steamers  in  service  and  no  motor- 
ships,  while  on  December  31,  1915, 
it  owned  only  motorships,  having 
disposed  of  all  its  steamers.     Bear- 


ing that  fact  in  mind,  it  is  well  to 
study  item  7  —  "Classification,  Re- 
pairs, Stores  and  Maintenance."  The 
change  from  all  steamers  to  motor- 
ships  did  not  increase  the  repair  bill 
percentage. 

All  ships  built  for  this  company 
are  designed  for  liner  service  and 
therefore  more  costly  than  plain  car- 
go carriers. 

The  average  cost  of  all  vessels 
built  for  this  company  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1911  was  £10,  13s., 
lOd.  per  deadweight  ton.  Deprecia- 
tion was  figured  at  5  per  cent  on 
first  cost,  the  basis  being  amortiza- 
tion in  twenty  years. 

In  1912,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  advent  of  the  motorship  pointed 
to  the  possible  passing  of  the  steam- 
ship, it  was  decided  to  advance  the 
depreciation  rate  from  5  to  6-2/3  per 
cent,  the  basis  being  amortization  in 
fifteen  years  instead  of  twenty. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
new  ships  under  construction  for 
this  company  this  year  were  motor- 
ships,  the  new  vessels  on  order  cost 
but  £10,  18s.,  or  about  4s.  more  than 
previously,  when  only  steamers  were 
contracted  for.  In  1913,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  depreciation  was  fig- 
ured at  6-2/3  per  cent — amortization 
in  fifteen  years. 

In  1914,  having  disposed  of  many 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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AUXILIARY  SCHOONERS 

By    H.    C.    SNETHLAGE 


STEAMSHIPS  have  gradually  re- 
placed the  old  sailing  vessels 
on  practically  every  ocean 
route,  but  there  is  still  a  field 
left  for  the  old  schooners  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  high  sea  trade,  on 
routes  where  they  can  be  reasonably 
sure  to  find  favorable  winds.  How- 
ever, even  in  these  cases  sailing  ves- 
sels will  have  to  overcome  their  chief 
handicap,  of  being  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  wind  at  sea  and  on  the 
tugboat  captain  in  port.  This  han- 
dicap has  been  removed  with  in- 
creasing success  by  fitting  them  with 
auxiliary  power.  If  the  right  type 
and  correct  size  of  auxiliary  engine 
is  fitted,  a  sailing  ship  undoubtedly 
can  compete  successfully  against  full 
powered  ships  on  certain  routes  on 
account  of  their  low  first  cost  and 
low  operating  expenses. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  engine  should  be  auxiliary 
power  and  not  the  main  propelling 
power  of  the  ship.  In  other  words, 
the  auxiliary  engine  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  give  the  ship  a  speed 
of  from  five  to  seven  knots  an  hour, 
the   lower   speed    being   for    smaller 


ships.  To  fit  a  sailing  ship  with  a 
power  installation  that  will  drive  her 
at  from  nine  to  eleven  knots,  thereby 
making  her  a  full  powered  motor- 
ship,  is  obviously  a  mistake.  The 
cost  of  her  engines,  size  of  engine 
room  and  bunkers  would  then  be 
practically  the  same  as  for  a  full 
powered  motorship  or  steamer  with- 
out sails.  During  the  time  this  full- 
sized  engine  is  used,  the  enormous 
head  resistance  of  mast  and  rigging 
would  put  her  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  the  ordinary  steam- 
ship, and  during  the  time  she  pro- 
ceeds under  her  sails,  the  loss  in 
deadweight  and  the  additional  cap- 
ital depreciation  and  larger  crew 
for  the  full  powered  engine  would 
act  as  a  continuous  drag  on  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  ship. 

When  to  Use  Power 

The  auxiliary  power  should  be 
used   on   the   following   occasions: 

1.  When  arriving  at  or  leaving 
a  port. 

2.  In  canals  (such  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  for  instance)  and  in  narrow 
rivers   and  inlets. 


3.  When  there  is  very  little  or 
no  wind. 

4.  For  very  short  trips  along  the 
coast,  when  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  hoist  all  the  sails. 

5.  If  it  is  necessary  to  point  a 
little  higher. 

6.  In  case  it  is  important  for  the 
ship  to  be  in  port  at  a  certain  time 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  fav- 
orable tide,  etc. 

7.  In  case  of  accident  and  in  gen- 
eral in  all  cases  where  towing  ex- 
pense can  be  eliminated. 

As  shown,  an  auxiliary  engine 
gives  a  sailing  vessel  many  advan- 
tages and  these  advantages  will  eas- 
ily pay  for  the  additional  expense 
of  the  motor,  provided  pure  auxil- 
iary power  is  used  of  a  type  that 
can  be  handled  by  one  of  the  crew, 
who  will  probably  get  some  $10  to 
$20  extra  per  month. 

Additional  Cost 

The  annual  extra  cost  can  be  fig- 
ured at:  5  per  cent  as  a  return  on 
capital  invested;  7  per  cent  of  first 
cost  for  depreciation;  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost  for  insurance;  a 
loss  in  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
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Figure   2 — German   auxiliary  schooner   for 
ocean   service 


mately  five  to  seven  miles  for  a  ves- 
sel of  ordinary  dimensions,  block  co- 
eflficient,  and  shape.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  if  a  ship  is  rather  short 
for  her  deadweight — in  other  words, 
if  she  has  a  rather  high  block  co- 
efficient for  her  size  and  type — the 
horsepower  will  have  to  be  taken  a 
little  higher,  and  vice  versa. 

The  diagram  shows  clearly  that 
there  is  a  large  variation  in  the  pow- 
er used,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  vessels  are  practically  full-pow- 
ered motorships,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  that  quite  a  number 
of  vessels  have  been  underpowered, 
which  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
putting  in  too  much  power.  A  gooo 
deal  of  the  criticism  against  auxil- 
iary schooners  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  underpowered,  and  as  any 
strong  tide  would  make  the  engines 
practically  useless,  the  latter  were 
working    with    a    constant    overload. 


Fig.   22Q.— Caracas. 
Figure    3 — The    Caracas,   a    Norwegian   auxiliary    barkentine 


due  to  the  weight  of  the  motor  (this 
might  be  offset  by  an  increase  in 
draft,  which  the  vessel  can  obtain 
if  a  certain  speed  is  guaranteed  with 
motor  only)  ;  $120  to  $240  extra  per 
year  for  one  of  the  crew;  cost  of 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil,  depending 
on  the  number  of  hours  the  engine 
is  used;  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
first  cost  for  repairs.  The  additional 
resistance  of  the  propeller,  when  the 
engine  is  not  in  use  and  therefore 
declutched,  is  negligible. 
Power  Necessary 
In  order  to  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  auxiliary  power  neces- 
sary for  a  sailing  ship,  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Figure  1)  has  been 
prepared.  It  has  been  taken  from 
actual  data  of  existing  ships.  The 
diagram  gives  the  total  horsepower 
plotted  on  length  of  ships.  The 
shaded  area  represents  a  favorable 
compromise,    and    it    gives    approxi- 


and  they  consequently  deteriorated 
very  quickly. 

Having  determined  the  necessary 
horsepower,  it  remains  to  decide  on 
the  type  of  engine  to  be  used.  The 
steam  engine  can  be  eliminated  at 
the  start,  because  of  its  extra  weight, 
the  large  space  taken  up  by  engine, 
boiler  and  bunker,  the  higher  fuel 
consumption,  the  larger  crew,  and  the 
impossibility  of  starting  the  steam 
engine  at  short  notice,  unless  fire  is 
kept  continuously  in  the  boiler,  which 
would  destroy  all  commercial  advan- 
tage of  auxiliary  power. 

The  gasoline  or  kerosene  motor  is 
easy  to  handle  and  its  first  cost  is 
low,  but  it  cannot  compete  with  Die- 
sel or  semi-Diesel  engines  for  com- 
mercial use  on  account  of  its  higher 
operating  expense.  It  also  has  too 
high  a  number  of  revolutions  for 
this  type  of  vessel  with  its  low  speed. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  using 
either  the  Diesel  or  semi-Diesel  (hot 
bulb  or  surface  ignition)  and  in 
most  cases  the  semi-Diesel  will  be 
best  suited  for  auxiliary  schooners. 
The  Diesel  engine  has  a  lower  fuel 
consumption,  from  .38  to  .42  pounds, 
per  B.  H.  P.  hour,  against  .50  to  .55 
for  the  semi-Diesel,  and  on  full-pow- 
ered vessels  where  the  engines  are 
constantly  running  this  would  prob- 
ably be  a  decisive  factor.  Since, 
however,  the  auxiliary  motor  is  used 
only  occasionally,  the  slightly  better 
economy  of  the  Diesel  engine  is  of 
minor  importance.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Diesel  engine  for  this 
purpose  are  a  higher  weight,  more 
space  required,  more  complicated 
machinery,  requiring  a  high  -  class, 
engineer,  and  a  higher  first  cost. 
The  simplicity  of  design  and  oper- 
ation is  in  this  case  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  reasons   in   favor  of  the  semi- 
Diesel   engine. 

German  Auxiliary 

Figure  2  shows  an  auxiliary 
schooner  of  625  tons  deadweight, 
five  of  which  have  been  built  by  the 
Germaniawerf,   Kiel,   Germany. 

The  main  dimensions  are  148  by 
29.5  by  13.5  feet  and  9.5-foot  draft. 

These  schooners  are  designed  for 
ocean  service,  and  they  are  intended 
to  run  between  South  America  and 
Germany.  Since  they  are  intended 
to  proceed  up  the  river  Rhine  under 
their  own  power,  the  auxiliaiy  ma- 
chinery has  been  designed  to  give 
them  a  speed  of  seven  knots,  al- 
though a  speed  of  six  knots  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  speed  for  a 
vessel  of  this  size  when  using  the 
auxiliary  power. 

A  hot  bulb  engine  would  have 
been  the  proper  motor  for  these  ves- 
sels, but  since  no  satisfactory  motor 
of  this  type  has  been  developed  in 
Germany,    a    M.  A.  N.    Diesel    engine 


could  use  the  same  fuel   oil   as   the 
main  motors. 

Norwegian  Auxiliary 

Figure  3  shows  the  Caracas,  built 
in  Arendal,  Norway,  for  the  Oerum 
Corporation   in   Christiania. 

She  is  218  feet  by  33  feet  6  inches 
by  18.3  feet  and  has  a  deadweight 
carrying  capacity  of  1500  tons.  The 
auxiliary  machinery  consists  of  two 
2-cycle  Bolinder  hot  bulb  motors  of 
160  B.  H.  P.  each,  making  250  revo- 
lutions a  minute. 

Her  consumption  for  two  engines 
averaged  in  1915:  fuel  oil,  110 
pounds;  cylinder  oil,  1.28  pounds; 
and  bearing  oil,  2.8  pounds  per  hour, 
while  both  engines  were  at  work. 

On  a  voyage  home  from  Miramichi 
two  other  ships  left  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Caracas,  but  they  had  not  ar- 
rived in  the  Bristol  Channel  fourteen 
days  after  the  arrival  there  of  the 
Caracas. 

Dutch  Trader 

Figure  4  shows  a  Dutch  auxiliary 


Figure    5 — Italian   auxiliary   schooner   Aosta 


was  selected.  This  engine  yields  160 
B.  H.  P.  at  240  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  rudder  is  handled  by  a  hand- 
wheel,  which  may  be  considered  sat- 
isfactory for  a  ship  of  this  size.  The 
windlass  is  handled  by  a  small  mo- 
tor placed  on  the  forecastle,  and  the 
winches  are  handled  by  two  gasoline 
motors  placed  fore  and  aft  of  the 
main  mast.  Driving  the  windlass 
and  winches  by  electricity  was  at 
first  considered.  This  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  abandoned  because  the 
first  cost  would  be  too  high  and  be- 
cause an  electric  installation  would 
require  extra  crew  for  handling  it. 
A  good  solution  for  deck  machinery 
would  be  small  hot  bulb  motors  that 


schooner  built  by  D.  Goedkoop,  Am- 
sterdam. She  is  provided  with  a  90 
horsepower  Kromhout  motor.  Her 
dimensions  are  103  feet  4  inches  by 
22  feet  11  inches  by  10  feet  6 
inches,  and  she  makes  six  knots  an 
hour  using  the  auxiliary  motor.  This 
vessel  represents  a  type  that  is  wide- 
ly used  along  the  Dutch  and  French 
coasts  and  in  the  Baltic  sea.  On  ac- 
count of  the  low  first  cost  and  the 
simplicity  in  design,  this  type  of  ves- 
sel can  compete  very  successfully 
against  steamers  in  coastwise  ser- 
vice. 

Italian  Schooner 
Figure  5  shows  the  Italian  schoon- 
er  Aosta   fitted   with   a   440   B.  H.  P. 


Savoia  engine,  a  full  Diesel  motor, 
which  develops  its  maximum  power 
at  200  revolutions  a  minute,  but  can 
be  slowed  down  to  50  revolutions  a 
minute  without  any  trouble.  The 
engine  is  of  the  2-cycle  type  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  machinery  instal- 
lation is  42  tons. 

The  Aosta  has  the  following  di- 
mensions: length  184  feet,  beam  28.2 
feet,  depth  14.3  feet,  displacement 
1050  tons  and  deadweight  700  tons. 
She  is  therefore  practically  a  full- 
powered  ship  as  an  ordinary  coaster 
of  1050  tons  displacement  would  not 
have  much  more  than  440  B.  H.  P. 
(about  600  I.  H.  P.).  This  can  be 
readily  seen  from  the  arrangement 
plan,  as  the  engine  room  takes  up 
much  more  space  than  should  be 
necessary  for  purely  auxiliary  power. 
As  she  has  some  accommodation  for 
passengers,  this  may  be  the  explana- 
tion of  her  rather  high  power. 

Besides  her  main  engine,  she  has 
a  donkey  boiler  with  steam  engine 
of  about  25  horsepower,  which  drives 
the  auxiliary  compressor  and  the 
winches. 

A  four-masted  schooner,  236  feet 
long,  was  recently  designed  and  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens, New  York,  for  American  own- 
ers. She  is  fitted  with  a  700  B.  H.  P. 
Winton  Diesel  engine,  which  has  giv- 
en complete  satisfaction.  She  uses 
steam  for  her  winches  and  pump,  for 
which  a  donkey  boiler  is  installed  on 
the  forward  part  of  the  main  deck. 

It  might  be  added  that  when  it 
comes  to  these  larger  powers  (over 
400  horsepower  per  engine),  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  use  a  full 
Diesel  and  in  this  case  the  design 
that  is  easiest  to  handle  should  be 
selected,  as  it  probably  will  be  han- 
dled pretty  roughly  on  a  boat  of  this 
kind.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
have  all  winches  and  other  deck  ma- 
chinery handled  by  small  motors  or 
by  electricity,  as  great  improvements 
have  been  made  by  manufacturers 
of  this  equipment  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  the  way  of  making  their 
apparatus  reliable  and  foolproof. 

The  future  and  possibilities  of  the 
auxiliary  sailing  vessel  are  proba- 
bly better  now  than  they  ever  were 
before.  Engines  have  increased  in 
price  and  so  have  sails  and  masts. 
But  whereas  fuel  has  also  gone  up, 
the  principal  power  for  the  schooner 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  has  re- 
mained entirely  free  of  charge  and 
will  be  so  in  the  future. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  it  will 
be  worth  while  for  coastal  transpor- 
tation and  other  special  routes  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  auxiliary  sail- 
ers and  to  make  a  thorough  compar- 
ison with  full-powered  ships. 


CHANGES  IN  WORK  BOAT  DESIGN 

By    DAVID    W.    DICKIE 


THE  small  motorboats  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  become  the 
standard  of  design  throughout 
the  United  States  where  heavy- 
duty  sea-going  qualities  are  desired. 
The  advent  upon  the  market  of  the 
small  Diesels  has  required  a  change 
to  be  made  in  the  design  of  the  boat 
on  account  of  the  weights  to  be 
taken  care  of.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, the  weights  in  pounds  of  sim- 
ilar installations  of  100  horsepower 
gas  engines  and  100  horsepower  Die- 
sels are  given: 

Gas       Diesel 
Engine  Engine 

Engine   14,865     21,950 

Propeller  shaft  11.5'....4"-595  5"-923 

Propeller   350  350 

Stern-bearing    4"-  94  5"-147 

Stuffing  box  4"-  73  5"-114 

Lead  sleeve  268  268 

Fuel  piping  36  36 

Filter  for  fuel 80 

Water   pipe    and    sea- 
cocks         480  480 

Batteries    250        

Air  tanks  or  bottles...       300       1,741 

Tools    10  10 

Bolts  and  lag  screws..       110  110 

Lubricating    oil    tank 

and  piping  86        

Force  feed 219 


Lubricating  oil  360  789 

Exhaust  piping  560  697 

Auxiliary     engine     to 

pick  up  lost  air 830 

Fuel  tanks  2,838  2,838 

Fuel    6,500  6,500 

Total,  pounds  27,775  38,082 

27,775 


Difference,    pounds.. 


10,307 


This  means  that  the  boat  has  to 
float  10,307  pounds  more  weight  than 
if  a  gas  engine  is  installed,  some  of 
which  weight  can  be  saved  by  car- 
rying less  fuel,  as  the  Diesel  engine 
delivers  16  horsepower  per  gallon  of 
the  cheap  fuel  against  about  8  horse- 
power per  gallon  of  the  expensive 
fuel  —  under  service  conditions,  of 
course.  On  test  the  Diesel  will  give 
about  18.7  horsepower  per  gallon 
and  the  gas  engine  10.6  horsepower. 

Practically  every  gas  engine  com- 
pany around  San  Francisco  Bay  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  system 
of  solid  injection  used  by  Doxford, 
Cammell  -  Laird,  Vickers,  etc.,  the 
English  manufacturers.  With  the 
solid  injection  the  spray  of  oil  from 
the  nozzle  is  so  finely  atomized  that 


it  will  light  with  a  match  in  the 
open  atmosphere. 

The  writer  found  that  the  com- 
plete line  of  engines  of  one  gas  en- 
gine company  had  been  designed  to 
be  converted  to  Diesels.  The  en- 
gines were  designed  with  a  certain 
size  of  crankshaft,  having  in  mind 
that  the  same  crankshaft  would  take 
a  smaller  size  cylinder  of  the  Diesel 
engine.  All  of  the  remainder  of  the 
engine  is  the  same,  the  camshaft  to 
be  altered  to  drive  the  pump  set. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  oil  pressure  to 
be  used  for  injection  from  that  of 
8000  pounds  of  the  Doxford  engine 
to  the  3500  to  4000  pounds  of  some 
of  the  other  designs,  but  all  have  the^ 
same  method  of  atomizing,  varying 
only  in  details. 

Several  limiting  features  govern 
the  design  of  the  boat  where  the 
bent  frame  construction  is  used.  The 
accompanying  set  of  lines  are  of  the 
new  boat  being  built  by  the  Pacific 
Boat  Company  of  Oakland  for  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers, which  boat  is  engined  with  an 
Enterprise  Diesel  engine  of  100  H.  P. 

First:  Bending  oak  is  difficult  to 
obtain  longer  than   16  feet  and  the 
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TABLE  or  RESULTS 

ITEIMS 

No. a  W.L. 

No. 3  W.L. 

No.4  W.L. 

No. 5  W.L. 

No. 6  W.L. 

No.      W.L. 

Displacement      Fulu 

CU .FT. 

362 

721 

1196 

1736 

2305 

D  1  spuACEriENT      Full. 

TONS- 

10.33 

20.6 

34.25 

49.6 

65.88 

Tons    PEf\    Cnch    Immersion 

.1 

.779 

1.069 

1.25 

1.402 

1.463 

Center  of   Gravity    of  WaterplanC    aft  of    C.B.'P. 

FEET 

.1.836 

-2.405 

-i.697 

-3.37 

-3.178 

LOnQ ITUDI NAU    CEMTER    of    BuOYANCY    AFT    OF    C.B.P. 

„ 

-a. 47 

-2.400 

-2.42 

.2.56 

-2-81 

Vertical  Center  or  Buoyancy   above  Base 

., 

1.17 

1.64 

2.5 

3.15 

3.712 

Transverse    Metacenter  above    Center   or  Buoyancy 

.1 

6.202 

6.88 

6.062 

3.101 

4.216 

Transverse   Metacenteb  above  Base 

II 

ia.372 

8.72 

8.562 

8.251 

7.928 

LoNq ituo 1 NAL   Metacente R  above    Buoyancv 

„ 

94.8 

71.6 

57.55 

48.  SO 

41.84 

Moment   to   Change   Trim    1    inch. 

FT. TONS 

1.551 

2.35 

3.073 

3.73 

4.34 

Midship  Area 

sq.rr. 

12.0 

23.6 

37.51 

52.4 

67.15 

Wetted  Surfacc 

•• 

530 

686 

836 

966 

1084 

COEFFIC IE NTS 

Block  Coefficient 

.338 

.367 

.416 

.466 

.509 

PRISMATIC   Coefficient 

.603 

.611 

.636 

.661 

.687 

Midship  Area   Coefficient 

.561 

.601 

.652 

.703 

.741 

Water  Plane   Coefficient. 

.612 

.683 

.730 

.791 

.816 

Vertical  Prismatic  Co^fficibnt 

.553 

.537 

.570 

.589 

.62^ 

boat  had  better  be  designed  for  12- 
foot  stock. 

Second:  Oak  of  large  sizes  can- 
not be  bent  around  a  circle  smaller 
than  a  certain  definite  radius. 

This  smallest  radius  curve  practic- 
ally fixes  the  shape  of  the  bilge  of 
the  boat  and  the  length  of  the  frame 
therefore  fixes  the  beam  and  the 
depth. 

The  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
complete  calculations  and  shovi^s  that 
the  beam  is  just  sufficient  to  give 
proper  stability  along  vi^ith  the  other 
features. 

Therefore,  if  a  larger  engine  than 
100  horsepoM^er  is  used,  the  limita- 
tions of  draft  in  going  up  San  Pablo 
Bay,  Petaluma  Creek  or  out  to  the 
log  boom  at  Hunters  Point,  require 
that  the  boat  have  more  beam  than 
15  feet,  which  means  that  a  com- 
plete change  in  design  from  bent 
frame  to  savvied  frame  construction 
must  be  used. 

Sawed  frame  construction  requires 
that  the  boat  have  thick  ceiling  in- 
side, which,  in  addition  to  the  extra 
weight  of  the  frames  and  the  engine, 
means  that  a  still  greater  addition 
to  the  beam  be  made  than  that  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  fixed  amount  of 
space  in  the  boat. 

The  calculations  show  that  the 
beam  of  the  boat  should  be  about  16 
feet  6  inches  with  the  draft  about  5 
inches  less  than  that  of  the  boat  for 
the  harbor  board  shown  in  the  line 
plan,  the  present  draft  being  6  feet 
8  inches.  This  draft  was  necessary 
to  get  the  water  to  the  propeller,  as 
the  boat  is  quite  full  in  the  model. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enormous 
savings  made  by  the  Diesel  engine, 
the  extra  cost  of  all  this  might 
cause  some  owners  to  pause  before 
investing,  but  the  savings  soon  amor- 
tize boat,  engine  and  equipment. 


The  Electric  Fish  Stop 


IN  the  article  entitled  "An  Elec- 
tric Fish  Barrage,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Pacific  Marine  Review 
for  October  and  was  quoted  in 
the  Literary  Digest  of  November  26, 
C.  D.  Hessey,  game  commissioner  of 
Yakima  County  in  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, is  credited  with  working  out  the 
idea  of  the  electric  fish  stop.  This 
is  a  misstatement  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Seattle 
correspondent  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. 

C.  D.  Hessey  was  responsible  for 
introducing  the  fish  stop  into  the 
streams  of  Yakima  County,  its  first 
commercial  application  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows.  The  fish  stop  was  in- 
vented by  H.  T.  Burkey,  who  applied 
for  letters  patent  on  this  device  in 
September,  1917,  and  received  Unit- 
ed States  patent  No.  1269380  on  June 
11,  1918,  and  a  further  patent  on  im- 
provements to  the  same  device  on 
January  21,  1919.  Mr.  Burkey  dem- 
onstrated this  device  to  Mr.  Hessey, 
and  Mr.  Hessey,  immediately  recog- 
nizing its  value,  introduced  it  for 
practical  trial  at  the  headgates  of 
two  irrigation  ditch  systems  in  Ya- 
kima County. 

Mr.  Burkey  in  1917  gave  a  demon- 
stration at  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  was 
reported  in  the  Fisheries  Service 
Bulletin  of  December  1  of  that  year. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  as  to 
the  results  of  this  demonstration: 

"The  essential  feature  of  the  de- 
vice is  the  passage  of  a  series  of 
alternating  electric  currents  through 
the  water  between  successive  pairs 
of  electrodes  placed  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  ditch.  The  voltage  of 
these  currents  increases  from  the 
head  of  the  ditch  outward,  so  that  a 
fish  swimming  into  the  canal  would 
be  subjected  to  a  current  of  progres- 
sively greater  potential  and  discom- 


fort as  it  proceeds.  The  exhibition, 
which  was  witnessed  by  members  of 
the  bureau's  staff  and  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
demonstrated  that  fish  would  flee 
from  the  electrified  areas  always  in 
the  direction  of  decreasing  potential, 
and  that  they  would  not  pass  from 
a  neutral  zone  into  a  strongly  elec- 
trified one." 

Pacific  Marine  Review  is  satisfied 
that  the  device  is  one  of  great  merit 
and  that  it  should  have  wide  appli- 
cation and  trusts  that  the  publicity 
received  through  this  article  will  be 
of  great  mutual  benefit  to  the  in- 
ventor and  to  the  fish  and  game  pro- 
tectors in  many  of  our  western  states. 


TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

of  their  older  ships,  the  average  age 
of  the  company's  fleet  was  4.12  years 
and  the  average  value  £8,  8s.,  9d.  per 
deadweight  ton,  depreciation  being 
figured  at  6-2/3  per  cent  on  first  cost. 

In  1915,  having  disposed  of  all 
their  steamers,  the  average  age  of 
the  company's  fleet  had  fallen  to  2.18 
years,  and  the  average  book  cost, 
after  deducting  6-2/3  per  cent  of 
first  cost,  was  £10,  12s.  per  dead- 
weight ton. 

During  1911  the  company  char- 
tered twenty-six  steamers  of  160,000 
deadweight  capacity,  to  help  out  its 
own  fleet  of  steamers  of  100,000 
deadweight  tons. 

On  December  31,  1912,  the  com- 
pany's fleet  consisted  of  thirteen 
steamers  of  72,440  deadweight  tons 
and  two  motorships  of  15,050  dead- 
weight tons.  During  1912  twenty- 
eight  steamers  of  170,000  deadweight 
tons  were  chartered. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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ELECTRIC  PROPULSION  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPS 


THIS  paper  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  electric  propulsion  of 
ships,  except  wherein  a  com- 
parison of  some  particular  fea- 
ture or  characteristic  warrants  a  ref- 
erence to  some  other  type  of  drive. 

General  Requirements. —  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  a  merchant  ship  is 
to  earn  money.  From  this  stand- 
point, the  factors  of  reliability,  econ- 
omy, weight,  space,  cost,  operation 
and  maintenance  are  involved  in  the 
propulsive  equipment.  Therefore  the 
type  of  drive  best  suited  is  that 
which  excels  in  all  or  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  factors.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  items  varies 
with  different  ships,  depending  upon 
the  trade  route,  cargo,  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a  definite  and 
logical  field  for  each  of  the  princi- 
pal types  of  drives,  such  as  recipro- 
cating engine,  geared  turbine,  tur- 
bine electric,  Diesel  and  Diesel  elec- 
tric. Since  many  general  compar- 
isons of  the  principal  types  of  drives 
in  regard  to  these  factors  have  been 
given  in  recent  articles  in  the  tech- 
nical press,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  present  paper  to  take  up  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  but  rather  to 
analyze  the  principal  types  of  elec- 
tric propulsive  equipments  and  to 
show  in  general  how  they  fulfill 
these    requirements. 

Reliability. — The  universal  use  and 
the  indisputable  success  of  electrical 
apparatus  on  land  is  sufficient  testi- 


*  Read  at  the  twenty-ninth  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
held  in  New  York,  November  17  and  18,  1921. 


A  notable  recent  example 
of  turbo  -  electric  propul- 
sion, the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Tampa, 
one  of  four  built  by  the 
Union  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia. This  vessel,  almost 
immediately  after  her  trial 
trip,  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Baltimore  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
achieving  a  non-stop  rec- 
ord and  proving  under  se- 
vere conditions  the  relia- 
bility of  this  type  of  drive. 


By   W.   E.  THAU* 

mony  in  behalf  of  its  reliability.  The 
absence  of  reciprocating  parts  makes 
electrical  apparatus  with  its  simple 
rotation  as  reliable  as  can  be  de- 
sired. It  can  almost  be  said  that 
there  are  no  mechanical  troubles 
with  electrical  machinery.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  are  no  new  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  application  of 
electrical  apparatus  to  ship  propul- 
sion. It  is  true  that  ship  conditions 
differ  from  land  conditions  in  cer- 
tain respects,  but  there  is  no  phase 
of  the  application  which  presents 
any  really  serious  difficulty.  The 
most  important  adverse  condition  is 
the  deleterious  effect  of  salt  and 
moisture,  which  is  easily  surmount- 
ed by  proper  insulation  of  the  wind- 
ings and  circuits,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  several  successful  years  of  oper- 
ation of  present  electric  installa- 
tions. There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
question  as  to  the  reliability  of  elec- 
cal  propulsive  equipment. 

Economy. — Economy  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  and  must  be  given  due 
consideration.  To  properly  analyze 
this  item,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
all  equipment  involved  in  the  pro- 
pulsion with  respect  to  fuel,  water, 
lubricant  and  supplies.  The  rela- 
tive proportions  of  these  items  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  types 
of  propulsive  equipments.  The  tur- 
bine electric  and  the  geared  turbine 
compare  very  closely  in  economy 
when  all  items  are  considered.  The 
losses  in  the  reversing  elements  ol 
geared  turbines,  the  losses  in  the 
gears  and  the  power  required  to  cir- 


culate the  additional  lubricating  oil 
detract  appreciably  from  the  gain 
which  the  geared  turbine  would  oth- 
erwise have  over  the  turbine  electric 
because  of  the  inherent  electrical 
losses  in  the  latter.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  net  economy  of  a  properly 
designed  and  constructed  geared-tur- 
bine  drive  should  be  better  than  a 
turbine-electric  drive,  even  though 
full  advantage  is  taken  of  every 
practical  source  of  gain  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  difference,  however,  is  per- 
haps hardly  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  ar- 
riving at  a  final  selection.  The  econ- 
omy of  a  reciprocating  engine  drive 
is  obviously  poorer  than  that  of  a 
properly  designed  turbine  drive  of 
either  type,  for  the  reason  that  the 
reciprocating  engine  cannot  utilize 
the  same  expansion  of  the  steam. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  the  tur- 
bine for  the  turbine-electric  system, 
being  a  one-direction  rotation  ma- 
chine, can  utilize  higher  superheat 
than  the  geared  turbine,  because  of 
the  reversing  element  of  the  latter, 
thus  resulting  in  better  overall  econ- 
omy. With  the  present  installations 
this  condition  is  true  to  some  extent. 
However,  with  proper  attention  given 
to  this  factor,  geared  turbines  can 
be  designed  to  operate  without  det- 
riment with  steam  superheated  150 
to  200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is 
fairly  close  to  the  practical  limit  of 
superheat  on  board  ship,  as  there 
are  other  items  aside  from  the  tur- 
bines which  are  affected  by  high  su- 
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perheats  to  the  extent  of  fixing  lim- 
itations. 

Obviously  from  a  fuel  -  consump- 
tion standpoint,  the  direct  Diesel  and 
Diesel-electric  propulsive  equipments 
offer  by  far  the  best  economy.  Of 
these  tv^^o  types,  it  vv^ould  appear  off- 
hand that  the  direct  Diesel  drive  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  Diesel  elec- 
tric ;  hov^'ever,  it  vi'ill  be  shown  later 
that  there  are  certain  limitations  'n 
the  direct  Diesel  drive  which  offset 
its  advantage  in  fuel  per  brake 
horsepower  hour  over  the  Diesel 
electric.  Here  again  it  is  obvious 
that  all  items  related  to  the  propul- 
sive equipment  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  to  obtain  the  ultimate 
answer. 

Weight. — The  item  of  weight  would 
probably  show  more  variance  than 
other  items,  owing  to  differences 
of  arrangement,  design,  foundations, 
etc.,  in  the  practice  of  the  several 
shipbuilders.  The  importance  of 
weight  depends  upon  the  type  of 
ship,  cargo  and  trade  route.  Usu- 
ally, however,  weight  is  an  impor- 
tant item,  as  it  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  total  fuel  consumption  and 
the  amount  of  cargo  that  can  be 
carried  with  a  given  displacement. 
Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider all  items  related  to  the  propul- 
sive equipment.  A  correct  compar- 
ison of  weight  necessitates  that  the 
equipments  under  consideration  be 
on  the  same  basis  relative  to  over- 
load, factor  of  safety  and  arrange- 
ment. This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  comparisons  between  electric- 
drive  equipments.  Where  one  equip- 
ment affords  an  advantage  in  flexi- 
bility of  reserve,  however,  it  is  usu- 
ally at  some  sacrifice  in  weight,  and 
an  allowance  must  be  made. 

Space. — Space  is  important  in  that 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  bulk 
of  cargo  that  can  be  carried.  Its 
relative  importance  depends  some- 
what upon  the  location  of  the  ma- 
chinery, i.  e.,  whether  the  machinery 
is  located  amidship  or  aft,  or  both. 
Space  is  affected  by  the  distribution 
of  machinery,  and  the  relative  sav- 
ing depends  somewhat  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  various  shipbuilders  in 
that  respect.  General  analysis  of 
the  space  factors  which  have  been 
made  thus  far  gives  the  advantage 
to  the  direct  -  connected  Diesel  and 
Diesel-electric  types  of  propulsive 
equipment,  the  saving  being  effected 
by  the  elimination  of  the  boilers  and 
reduction  of  fuel  and  water  tanks. 
Of  the  turbine-electric  and  geared- 
turbine  types,  the  space  factor  is  in 
favor  of  the  geared  turbine,  except 
in  special  cases.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  engine-room,  num- 
ber of  propellers   and   the   beam   of 


the  ship  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  space  occupied  as  a  result  of 
machinery  distribution.  By  locating 
the  condensers  underneath  the  tur- 
bines in  electric  drives,  the  total 
floor  space  can   be  greatly   reduced. 

Cost. —  A  definite  comparison  of 
costs  is  still  a  difficult  task,  owing 
to  the  continued  unsettled  conditions. 
On  the  basis  of  equal  performance 
in  regard  to  propeller  torque  and 
speed,  the  cost,  including  all  items 
related  to  the  propulsive  equipment, 
should  run  in  the  order  of  direct 
Diesel,  turbine  electric,  geared  tur- 
bine and  Diesel  electric,  the  latter 
being  the  cheapest.  The  paradox  in 
the  relative  cost  of  direct  Diesel  and 
Diesel  electric  is  explained  by  the 
condition  that  small  Diesel  engines 
and  generators  for  Diesel  drives  can 
be  manufactured  ultimately  on  a 
large  production  basis  and  stocked, 
whereas  the  engines  for  direct  Die- 
sel drive  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
two  types  of  turbine  drive,  because 
of  their  large  size  and  weight,  must 
almost  of  necessity  be  a  building 
proposition.  On  the  basis  of  stand- 
ardized drives  there  should  not  be 
a  great  deal  in  favor  of  the  geared 
turbine  as  compared  with  the  tur- 
bine-electric drive.  This  comparison 
will  vary  somewhat  wilth  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  propulsive 
equipment  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  net  earning  power  of  the  ship, 
because  of  interest,  depreciation  and 
insurance  charges,  and  therefore  cost 
is  an  important  item. 

Operation. — In  regard  to  operation 
it  is  realized  that  the  present  oper- 
ators are  largely  men  who  are  more 
familiar  with  reciprocating  engines 
than  with  other  types  of  machinery, 
and  that  for  this  reason  certain  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  placing  electrical  equipments  in 
their  hands.  The  author  believes 
that  this  thought  should  not  be  a 
consideration,  as  it  is  a  temporary 
condition  only.  The  horse-car  driver 
became  the  motorman  of  the  electric 
car,  the  reciprocating  plant  operator 
became  the  turbine  plant  operator 
in  the  central  station,  the  steam  lo- 
comotive engineer  became  the  elec- 
tric locomotive  engineer  (engineers 
now  operating  electric  locomotives 
are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  steam 
locomotive),  and  similarly  countless 
examples  may  be  mentioned  to  show 
that  change  in  machinery  represents 
no  obstacle.  Successful  operators  of 
electrical  machinery  need  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  its  design.  This 
is  not  the  case  on  land,  and  there  is 
no  greater  reason  for  it  on  the  sea. 
The  operator  should,  however,  know 


the  operating  characteristics  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  how  to  take 
care  of  it. 

The  same  question  was  raised  in 
the  case  of  geared  turbines  only  a 
few  years  ago,  yet  today  there  is 
nearly  a  sufficient  number  of  compe- 
tent geared-turbine  operators  to  take 
care  of  all  the  geared-turbine  ships. 
The  same  will  be  the  case  with  op- 
erators for  electric  ships.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  training  and  ed- 
ucation, and  it  is  certainly  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  intelligence  of  the  age 
to  classify  the  present  limited  know- 
ledge as  an  obstacle  for  consideration. 

On  page  62  appears  a  probable  list 
of  the  operating  personnel  for  the 
principal  types  of  drives.  The  cost  of 
operating  personnel  as  based  upon 
this  list  would  therefore  be  in  the 
order  of  direct-connected  Diesel,  tur- 
bine electric,  geared  turbine,  recip- 
rocating engine,  and  Diesel  electric. 

Maintenance. — Although  there  are 
practically  no  data  available  on  the 
maintenance  of  electrical  propulsive 
equipments,  except  battleships,  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  great 
difference  between  sea  and  land 
practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  reason  to  anticipate  less  mainte- 
nance for  the  reason  that  the  load 
conditions  and  control  operations  are 
less  severe  than  is  the  case  with  most 
land  installations  involving  large  ma- 
chinery. If  the  equipment  is  given 
proper  care  and  inspection  the  main- 
tenance item  will  be  low,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  rubbing  parts  (except  for 
the  bearings)  leaves  little  to  get  out 
of  order.  Electrical  machinery  does 
not  wear  as  is  the  case  with  other 
machinery.  Furthermore,  all  prob- 
able repairs  are  such  as  can  be  made 
aboard  the  ship  without  the  use  of 
an  elaborate  machine  shop. 

Performance  Characteristics. — The 
inherent  performance  characteristics 
of  electrical  machines  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  ship  propulsion. 
Having  identical  operating  charac- 
teristics in  either  direction  of  rota- 
tion, all  types  of  electric  drive  in- 
herently afford,  or  can  be  made  to 
afford,  full  torque  and  power  for  re- 
versal. For  reasons  of  economy, 
space  and  cost,  the  reversing  ele- 
ment of  a  geared  turbine  is  de- 
signed to  give  only  40  to  60  per 
cent  power  in  the  reverse  direction. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  full  reverse 
power  is  not  essential  to  a  merchant 
ship,  and  this  is  true  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  In  emergency,  how- 
ever, it  is  desirable  to  stop  the  ship 
very  quickly,  and  in  this  connection 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  elec- 
tric ship  can  be  stopped  in  consider- 
ably less  time  than  a  geared-turbine 
ship.     This  is  not  altogether  the  re- 
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suit  of  less  backing  power,  but  is 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  reversing  element  of 
the  geared  turbine  causing  an  enor- 
mous draft  on  the  boilers  which 
greatly  reduces  the  steam  pressure. 
In  reversing,  the  energy  put  into 
the  screws  by  the  action  of  the  wa- 
ter and  the  stored  energy  in  the  ro- 
tating parts  attached  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft  must  be  dissipated  in 
some  manner.  In  the  case  of  the 
geared  turbine  this  energy  is  con- 
sumed in  doing  work  on  the  steam. 
In  the  case  of  A.  C.  electric  drives, 
the  energy  of  reversal  is  dissipated 
in  the  motor  and  generator  wind- 
ings, the  rotors  of  the  motors,  or  in 
external  resistors  connected  to  the 
rotor  circuits,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  motor  used.  In  D.  C.  elec- 
tric drives  the  reversal  energy  must 
be  absorbed  elsewhere  in  the  system. 
The  amount  of  energy  to  be  dissi- 
pated or  absorbed  in  the  case  of  a 
given  ship  depends  entirely  upon  the 
time  taken  to  stop  the  screws.  The 
instant  the  screws  commence  to  turn 
over  in  the  reverse  direction,  the 
system  must  supply  the  energy  and 
all  further  stopping  energy  is  dissi- 
pated at  the  propellers.  There  are 
two  factors  to  be  considered  in  stop- 
ping, namely,  the  energy  returned 
through  the  propellers  and  the  stored 
energy  in  the  propellers  and  the  mo- 
tor armatures.  Analysis  shows  that 
reversing  even  at  full  speed  is  not 
a  serious  problem  and  that  it  does 
not  place  as  severe  requirements 
upon  the  electrical  machinery  as 
does  turning  with  hard-over  rudder. 
The  details  of  the  distribution  and 
absorption  of  the  energy  of  reversal 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be 
discussed  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say  that  the  inherent 
facilities  afforded  by  electrical  sys- 
tems for  dissipating  energy  and  for 
giving  full  power  in  either  direction 
are  what  make  the  electric  drives 
ideally  suited  for  stopping.  The 
time  required  to  stop  an  electric 
ship  is  the  same  as,  or  less  than, 
that  of  other  drives. 

Description   of   Electrical    Pro- 
pulsive Equipments 

General  Classification. —  Electrical 
systems  for  ship  propulsion  may  be 
classified  into  two  general  types 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  prime 
movers,  namely,  turbine  electric  and 
Diesel  electric.  Due  to  the  inherent 
performance  of  these  two  types  of 
prime  movers,  both  kinds  of  electric 
machinery  are  used — A.  C.  machin- 
ery with  turbine  electric  drive  be- 
cause the  A.  C.  generator  is  inher- 
ently suitable  for  direct  connection 
to  the  economical  high-speed  tur- 
bine;  and  D.  C.  machinery  with  Die- 


sel-electric drive  because  the  inher- 
ent characteristics  of  the  D.  C.  gen- 
erators are  ideally  suited  to  Diesel 
engine  performance. 

The  electrical  equipment  for  tur- 
bine-electric drive  may  be  further 
subdivided  as  follows,  in  regard  to 
the  type  of  motor: 

1.  Induction:  Wound  secondary — 
ordinary,  and  with  power  factor  cor- 
rection; squirrel  cage;  combined 
squirrel  cage  and  wound  secondary. 

2.  Synchronous. 

In  the  case  of  the  Diesel-electric 
drive  there  is  no  broad  subdivision. 
As  a  minor  classification,  this  type 
of   drive   might  be   subdivided   with 
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respect  to  the  method  of  generator 
operation,  i.  e.,  series  and  parallel. 
However,  series  operation  is  so  vast- 
ly superior  that  parallel  operation 
can  be  disregarded  except  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison. 

Units  Involved. — A  complete  tur- 
bine-electric drive  involves  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus :  boiler  plant,  evap- 
oration plant,  condenser  plant,  tur- 
bine, generator,  motor,  oiling  system, 
exciter  set,  control. 

A  complete  Diesel  -  electric  drive 
involves  the  following  apparatus: 
Diesel  engines,  generators,  motors, 
small  auxiliary  air  compressors,  air 
bottles,  exciters,  fuel  pumps  (if  not 
attached  to  the  engine),  lubricating 
pumps  (if  not  attached  to  the  en- 
gine), control. 

Turbine  Electric. —  With  turbine- 
electric   drive,   the   electrical   equip- 


ment is  of  the  A.  C.  type,  principally 
for  the  reason  that  A.  C.  turbo-gen- 
erators are  inherently  better  suited 
for  the  high  economical  speeds  of 
turbines.  The  speed  at  which  the 
turbine  operates  is  influenced  by  the 
propeller  speed  because  of  the  limi- 
tation in  the  number  of  poles  of  the 
motor.  Theoretically,  an  A.  C.  motor 
can  be  built  for  any  even  number  of 
poles,  but  in  practice  such  factors 
as  power  factor  (induction  motor), 
diameter  and  assembly  fix  the  upper 
limit  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  to 
72  poles.  As  the  motor  speed  and 
number  of  poles  fix  the  generator 
and  turbine  speed,  there  is  conse- 
quently an  approximately  fixed  limit 
to  turbine  speeds.  Incidentally,  in 
the  case  of  practically  all  merchant 
ships,  this  speed  is  lower  than  the 
most  economical  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine. As  the  propeller  is  most  effi- 
cient when  designed  and  operated  at 
low  speeds,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
exceed  90  to  100  revolutions  per  min- 
ute for  the  ordinary  merchant  ship. 

Assuming  a  propeller  speed  of  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  a  60-pole 
motor  and  a  2-pole  generator,  the 
generator  and  consequently  the  tur- 
bine would  operate  at  3000  revolu- 
tions per  minute  (neglecting  the  slip 
in  case  of  the  induction  motor).  This 
gives  a  reduction  from  the  turbine 
to  the  propeller  of  30:1,  which  is 
approximately  the  same  irrespective 
of  the  type  of  motor  used. 

Figure  1  shows  a  diagrammatic 
scheme  of  connections  for  an  in- 
duction -  motor  drive  of  the  wound 
secondary  type.  Power  is  supplied 
from  the  turbine  -  driven  generator 
to  the  induction  motor  through  one 
of  the  reversers.  The  generator  is 
excited  from  one  of  the  auxiliary 
geared-turbine  D.  C.  sets.  Whether 
the  auxiliary  set  would  supply  gen- 
erator excitation  only  or  simultan- 
eously furnish  ship's  auxiliary  power 
depends  principally  upon  the  electri- 
fication of  engine  -  room  auxiliaries, 
winches,  etc. 

The  turbine  is  under  the  control 
of  a  governor  capable  of  maintain- 
ing constant  speed  over  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  entire  speed  range.  The 
governor  speed-control  valve  is  regu- 
lated from  the  control  stand  by  an 
oil  relay  valve  or  system  of  rods  and 
levers,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
governor  used.  The  propeller  speed 
is  adjusted  by  throttling  the  turbine 
as  in  the  case  of  a  geared-turbine 
drive.  The  turbine  is  started  and 
brought  up  to  its  "idling  speed"  by 
the  throttle  valve  at  the  turbine. 

Similarly  the  generator  field  switch 
and  rheostat  and  the  ahead  and  back 
switches  are  controlled  from  the  con- 
trol stand  by  means  of  levers.   These 
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levers  are  mechanically  interlocked, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
proper  sequence  of  operations  in 
starting,  stopping  and  maneuvering. 

Usually  the  reverses  are  interlock- 
ed with  the  field  lever  so  that  the 
field  lever  must  be  in  the  "off"  po- 
sition before  the  reverses  can  be 
opened  or  closed.  Similarly  the  field 
is  interlocked  with  the  turbine  speed 
control  lever  so  that  the  control  valve 
must  be  set  for  low  speed  before  the 
field  can  be  opened  or  closed. 

The  secondary  control  is  automat- 
ic, being  either  of  the  solenoid  con- 
tactor or  motor  -  operated  contactor 
type.  The  actuating  means  is  ener- 
gized through  contacts  on  the  field 
lever  near  the  end  of  its  stroke.  This 
arrangement  insures  the  establish- 
ment of  voltage  at  the  motor  before 
closing  the  secondary  accelerating 
switches.  Similarly,  moving  the  field 
lever  to  the  "off"  position  opens  the 
secondary  switches. 

The  operating  levers  and  a  com- 
plete complement  of  electrical  instru- 
ments and  steam  gauges  are  arrang- 
ed convenient  to  the  operator,  the 
instruments  and  gauges  being  mount- 
ed on  a  panel  directly  above  or  in 
front  of  the  levers.  By  observing 
the  instruments,  the  operator  will  be 
kept  informed  at  all  times  of  the 
performance  of  all  machines,  even 
though  the  machines  be  obscured 
from  his  view. 

By  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the 
switches  and  control  levers,  the  en- 
tire maneuvering  of  a  ship  of  any 
size  and  any  number  of  screws  can 
be  under  the  complete  control  of  one 
operator.  The  interlocking  system 
necessitates  the  following  sequence 
of  operation: 

A.  Starting  Ahead  (Turbine  Idling) : 

1.  Close  reverser  in  "ahead"  po- 
sition. 

2.  Close  field  and  establish  exci- 
tation. 

3.  Adjust  turbine  speed  to  desired 
value  after  secondary  is  com- 
pletely short  -  circuited.  (Indi- 
cated by  pilot  light.) 

B.  Stopping: 

1.  Move  turbine  speed  control  lev- 
er to  idling  position. 

2.  Move  field  lever  to  "off"  posi- 
tion. 

3.  Move  reverser  to  "off"  position. 

C.  Starting  Back: 

1.  Close  reverser  in  "back"  posi- 
tion. 

2.  Close  field  and  establish  exci- 
tation. 

3.  Adjust  turbine  speed  to  desired 
value  after  secondary  is  com- 
pletely  short-circuited. 
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D.   Reversing,  from  Ahead  Operation : 

1.  Move  turbine  speed  control  lev- 
er to  idling  position. 

2.  Move  field  lever  to   "off"   posi- 
tion. 

3.  Move  reverser  from  "ahead"  to 
"back"  position. 

4.  Move  field  lever  to  full  excita- 
tion. 

5.  Bring    up    turbine    speed    after 
motor  has  pulled  into  step. 

The  above  description  applies  to 
a  single-screw  drive  having  but  one 
turbine  set.  For  a  multiple  -  screw 
ship  having  generating  sets  for  port 
and  starboard  sides,  the  operation 
would  be  the  same  for  each  side  of 
the  ship,  as  just  described. 
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The  above  operations  are  based 
upon  switching  when  the  current  in 
the  circuits  has  been  reduced  to  very 
low  values,  or  nearly  dead  circuit 
conditions.  This  arrangement  is  not 
really  necessary,  as  with  such  small 
powers  it  is  not  essential  to  open 
the  generator  field;  however,  it  may 
be  justified  in  the  light  of  conserva- 
tism. In  any  event,  the  reversers 
are  so  designed  that  they  are  entire- 
ly capable  of  opening  full  power. 

The  salient  features  of  the  wound 
secondary  induction  motor  drive  are 
its  inherent  torque  characteristics 
and  the  ease  of  handling.  While  the 
secondary  control  necessitates  a  few 
additional  switches,  this  is  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  the 
propeller  energy  of  reversal  and  the 
slip  energy  of  reversal  and  starting 
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are  dissipated  in  resistors  external 
to  the  motor.  The  importance  of 
this  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  reversing  that  is  done,  particu- 
larly from  full  speed.  This  system, 
therefore,  represents  the  most  con- 
servative arrangement  of  turbine- 
electric   drive. 

The  squirrel  cage  motor  system  is 
shown  in  Figure  2,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  electrical  connections 
are  the  same  as  for  the  wound  sec- 
ondary motor  system,  except  that 
there  is  no  secondary  control.  This 
system  is  therefore  somewhat  sim- 
pler than  the  wound  secondary  mo- 
tor system  from  an  electrical  con- 
nection standpoint,  both  inside  and  • 
outside  the  motor.  It  also  has  a 
slight  advatage  in  cost  in  that  the 
motor  is  less  expensive  to  build.  The 
squirrel  -  cage  motor  is  shorter  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  collector 
rings.  It  has  a  disadvantage  in  con- 
servatism and  torque  characteristics. 

The  power  factor  of  either  of  the 
induction  motor  systems  is  less  than 
unity,  the  exact  value  depending 
upon  the  number  of  poles  and  cer- 
tain design  features.  For  the  or- 
dinary merchant  -  ship  requirements 
these  motors  would  have  power  fac- 
tors of  approximately  70  per  cent, 
the  wound  secondary  motor  having 
the  higher  power  factor  of  the  two 
by  a  small  amount.  The  induction 
motor  drive,  therefore,  requires  a 
generator  with  KVA.  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  its  KW.  capacity,  which  adds 
somewhat  to  its  weight  and  size,  and 
which  detracts  a  very  small  amount 
from  its  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  of  the  squirrel-cage 
induction  motor  of  ordinary  design 
is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
wound  secondary  motor,  for  the  rea- 
son that  sufficient  permanent  resist- 
ance must  be  incorporated  in  the 
rotor  windings  to  obtain  the  requir- 
ed torque  for  reversal  without  ex- 
cessive current.  In  motors  with  spe- 
cial double  secondary  windings,  the 
required  torque  can  be  obtained 
without  excessive  current,  and  the 
running  efficiency  can  be  improved 
somewhat.  Such  motors  are  in  use 
on  propeller  drives  at  the  present  day. 

Turbine  Electric  (Synchronous.) — 
Figure  3  shows  a  diagrammatic 
scheme  of  connections  for  a  syn- 
chronous motor  drive.  Power  is  sup- 
plied from  the  turbine  -  driven  gen- 
erator to  the  synchronous  motor 
through  one  of  the  reversers.  The 
generator  and  motor  fields  are  ex- 
cited from  a  three-wire  D.  C.  exciter 
set.  The  synchronous  motor  system 
differs  from  the  induction  motor  sys- 
tem only  in  so  far  as  the  synchron- 
ous motor  itself  affects  the  details 
of    control    and   generator    capacity, 
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the  main  features  of  turbine-electric 
drive  being  otherwise  the  same. 

Although  the  characteristics  of  the 
ordinary  synchronous  motor  are  not 
suitable  for  ship  propulsion,  the  syn- 
chronous motor  can  be  modified  to 
give  characteristics  which  meet  the 
requirements.  The  modification  con- 
sists in  providing  the  rotor  with  a 
substantial  induction  winding  of 
such  design  and  arrangement  as  will 
not  seriously  detract  from  certain 
purely  synchronous  motor  character- 
istics which  are  desirable. 

The  maneuvering  operations  can 
be  accomplished  in  more  than  one 
way.  If  appreciable  torque  is  re- 
quired to  reverse,  the  method  which 
appears  to  be  most  favorable  is  to 
utilize  the  synchronous  characteris- 
tics and  the  induction  characteris- 
tics at  different  stages  of  the  revers- 
ing cycle.  The  motor  is  stopped  as 
a  synchronous  generator  loading  into 
the  generator  windings  which  form 
a  dead  load  (generator  field  not  be- 
ing excited),  then  is  brought  up  to 
nearly  synchronous  speed  in  the  re- 
verse direction  as  an  induction  mo- 
tor, and  finally  is  pulled  into  step 
with  the  generator  as  a  synchronous 
motor.  With  this  method,  the  se- 
quence of  operation  for  reversing 
would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

1.  Reduce  turbine  to  idling  speed 
(25  per  cent). 

2.  Open  generator  and  motor  fields. 

3.  Reverse  motor  connections. 

4.  Apply  motor  field  excitation, 
bringing  motor  to   rest. 

5.  De-energize  motor  field. 

6.  Energize  generator  field  to  dou- 
ble value,  bringing  the  motor  to 
nearly  synchronous  speed  as  in- 
duction motor. 

7.  Apply  normal  excitation  to  mo- 
tor field,  pulling  motor  into  syn- 
chronism with  generator. 

8.  Adjust  speed  to   desired   value. 

The  method  described  above  is 
preferable  where  appreciable  torque 
is  required  during  reversing.  Usu- 
ally, however,  sufficient  torque  will 
be  developed  by  the  simpler  method 
of  reversing  as  an  induction  motor, 
in  which  case  the  cycle  of  operation 
will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reduce  turbine  to  idling  speed 
(25  per  cent). 

2.  Open  generator  and  motor  fields. 

3.  Reverse  motor  connections. 

4.  Energize  generator  field  to  dou- 
ble value,  bringing  motor  to  rest 
and  reversing  it  to  nearly  syn- 
chronous speed,  as  an  induction 
motor. 

5.  Apply  normal  excitation  to  mo- 
tor field,  pulling  motor  into  syn- 
chronism with  generator. 


6.  Reduce   generator   field   to   nor- 
mal. 

7.  Adjust   speed  to   desired   value. 

This  method,  therefore,  simplifies 
the  sequence  to  the  extent  of  omit- 
ting one  step  and  eliminating  the 
generator  action  of  the  synchronous 
motor. 

Although  eight  and  seven  steps  re- 
spectively have  been  indicated  in  the 
sequence,  as  a  matter  of  fact  some 
of  the  steps  are  combined  so  as  to 
reduce  the  actual  number  of  lev- 
ers and  operations  to  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Although  the  synchronous  motor 
requires  special  design  and  intro- 
duces additional  complications  in  the 
control,  it  has  the  important  inher- 
ent characteristics  of  unity  power 
factor.  The  unity  power  factor  re- 
sults in  slightly  decreased  weight 
and  size,  and  consequently  less  cost 
of  the  motor  and  generator.  Taking 
the  drive  as  a  whole,  and  consider- 
ing that  both  motor  and  generator 
must  be  excited  from  a  separate 
source  at  a  cost  of  at  least  twice 
the  steam  per  KW.  hour  as  the  main 
turbine,  the  efficiency  improvement 
over  the  induction  motor  drive  is 
more  apparent  than  real. 

Turbine  Electric  (Induction  with 
Power  Factor  Correction). —  The 
unity  power  factor  advantage  of  the 
synchronous  motor  system  is  also 
available  with  a  wound  secondary 
induction  motor  system  in  which  the 
low  lagging  power  factor  is  correct- 
ed to  unity.  This  arrangement  not 
only  provides  a  system  of  the  same 
weight,  space  and  cost  of  the  syn- 
chronous system,  but  iv  addition 
possesses  the  superior  torque  char- 
acteristics and  simplicity  of  control 
of  the  wound  secondary  induction 
system. 

The  diagrammatic  scheme  of  con- 
nections is  shown  in  Figure  4.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  is  the  same 
as  the  wound  secondary  induction 
motor  system  shown  in  Figure  1,  ex- 
cept that  power  factor  corrective  ap- 
paratus has  been  added.  The  scheme 
functions  in  the  same  manner  and 
sequence  as  that  shown  in  Figure  1 
until  the  motor  is  in  step  with  the 
generator,  and  at  this  point  the  pow- 
er factor  corrective  apparatus  is 
caused  to  function.  The  corrective 
apparatus  consists  of  a  Le  Blanc 
phase  advancer  driven  by  a  small 
D.  C.  motor,  the  speed  of  which  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  power  factor 
correction  desired.  The  function  of 
the  phase  advancer  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  D.  C.  exciter  in 
the  case  of  the  synchronous  motor 
in  that  it  supplies  excitation  to  the 
induction  motor.     The  connection  is 


made  to  the  secondary  or  rotor  wind- 
ing, and  thus  excitation  is  supplied 
through  the  secondary  instead  of 
through  the  primary,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  primary  current  is  all 
"power"  current,  which  means  "uni- 
ty" power  factor. 

The  phase  advancer  is  a  small 
commutating  machine  of  very  sim- 
ple construction.  The  losses  in  the 
phase  advancer  consist  of  the  in- 
ternal copper  loss  due  to  the  sec- 
ondary current,  almost  negligible 
iron  losses,  friction,  windage  and 
brush  drop.  The  total  of  these  losses 
is  very  little  and  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  the  excitation  power  of 
the  synchronous  motor. 

The  induction  motor  used  with 
this  system  is  simple  in  construction, 
smaller,  lighter  and  consequently  less 
expensive  than  the  motor  used  with 
the  ordinary  wound  secondary  induc- 
tion motor  system.  The  generator  is 
the  same  as  that  for  the  synchron- 
ous motor  drive. 

(To  be  continued) 


TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
(Continued  from  page  57) 

On  December  31,  1913,  the  com- 
pany's fleet  consisted  of  eleven  steam- 
ers of  65,440  deadweight  tons  and 
four  motorships  of  34,930  deadweight 
tons.  During  the  year  1913  thirty 
steamers  of  190,000  deadweight  tons 
were  chartered. 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  com- 
pany's fleet  consisted  of  eleven  steam- 
ers of  72,780  deadweight  tons  and 
eleven  motorships  of  67,187  dead- 
weight tons.  During  the  year  1914 
twenty-four  steamers  of  170,000  dead- 
weight tons  were  chartered. 

On  December  31,  1915.  the  com- 
pany's fleet  consisted  of  no  steamers, 
but  of  sixteen  motorships  of  114,611 
deadweight  tons.  During  the  year 
1915  a  large  number  of  steamers 
were  chartered,  but  the  figures  as  to 
deadweight  are  not  available. 
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PASSENGER  LINER  DESIGN 

By  E.  H.  RIGG 

Naval  Architect  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


COMMENTING  on  the  post-war 
return  to  very  conservative 
practice  in  the  design  of  ocean 
liners,  E.  H.  Rigg  in  a  very 
comprehensive  paper  read  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers analyzes  the  trends  of  the 
various  factors  in  the  design  of  that 
complex  mechanism,  the  modern  pas- 
senger vessel.  This  article  is  made 
up  of  excerpts  from  Mr.  Rigg's  pa- 
per. 

Trend  of  Design;  Ocean  Passenger 
Ships 
As  an  indication  of  this,  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  ships  designed  in 
part  and  estimated  on,  since  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  by  one  large  shipyard  in 
this  country,  may  be  of  interest: 
Lgth.  bet.  Cabin 

perpdls.    Speed      passen-         Dead- 
feet        knots         gers  weight 
400             15             100  4350 
600             18           1460           15000 
450             23             410             3700 
500             16             250  9000 
550             15%       1830  8650 
475              141/2         445  5530 
360             131/2           50             4100 
450             16             255  6000 
400             15             200             3900 
Several  of  these  ships  had  third- 
class  and  steerage  passengers  in  va- 
rying numbers.    These  quarters  were 
portable  to   a   large   extent,   so   only 
the   first   and    second-class   quarters 
and  permanent  third-class  cabin  ac- 
commodations have  been  listed  above, 
thus    giving    a    better   guide    to    the 
characteristics  of  the  vessel.     In  the 
600-foot  ship,  accommodation  for  700 
third-class  passengers  in  permanent 
cabins  is  included;    also  in  the  550- 
foot  ship   1160   such   third-class   are 
included.      The    list   thus    gives    the 
real    cabin   accommodation,   whether 
first,  second  or  third. 

The  23-knot  ship  was  primarily  in- 
tended for  a  coastwise  run,  but  also 
for  trans-Pacific,  so  that  she  is  cor- 
rectly rated  as  an  ocean-going  ship, 
though  whether  the  full  23  knots 
would  be  maintained  on  a  deep  sea 
run  is  problematic. 

The  average  length  works  out  at 
465  feet,  a  very  modest  figure  for 
nine  typical  passenger  ship  designs, 
and,  omitting  the  23-knot  ship,  the 
speed  averages  I5I/2  knots.  It  would 
seem  fair  to  regard  the  high  speed 
of  23  knots  in  a  450-foot  ship  as 
quite  exceptional.  It  is  worth  not' 
ing  that  151/2  knots  is  quite  modest 
for  a  465-foot  ship  and  that  it  checks 
up   with   the   tendency   noted   above. 


These  ships  are  uniformly  of  the 
shelter  or  shade-deck  types  with  am- 
ple superstructures  amidships  and 
generally  with  forecastles. 

Fully  half  these  inquiries  were 
from  foreign  owners,  an  encourag- 
ing sign. 

Besides  the  above  listed  vessels, 
other  inquiries  not  involving  detail- 
ed design  work  were  received;  they 
lined  up  well  as  to  type  with  those 
given  and  do  not  change  the  indica- 
tion of  the  trend. 

As  regards  proportion,  the  old  lin- 
gering tendency  to  narrow  beams  is 
at  last  giving  way;  it  is  not  going 
fast,  but  it  is  yielding  to  two  influ- 
ences; the  old  ship  that  capsizes 
when  handling  light  in  harbor,  un- 
less ballasted,  evidently  is  a  nuis- 
ance, and  has  plagued  a  good  many 
people.  The  war  has  served  to  em- 
phasize a  tendency  already  to  be 
seen  by  those  on  the  inside,  and  that 
is  to  give  more  metacentric  height 
and  listen  less  to  the  discomfort  of 
passenger  talk  that  was  so  prevalent. 

A  live  passenger  is  worth  several 
dead  ones,  even  if  he  were  fraction- 
ally more  seasick  than  the  comfort- 
ably drowned  ones.  Personally  I  feel 
that  you  have  to  go  to  metacentric 
heights  far  higher  than  the  preva- 
lent 18  or  24  inches  in  order  to  get 
appreciable  discomfort;  in  other 
words,  get  all  the  data  you  need  by 
studying  stability  and  rolling  fea- 
tures in  successful  ships,  then  adopt 
a  G.  M.  about  twice  pre-war  stand- 
ards and  you  will  have  a  ship  that 
is  not  too  stiff.  I  cannot  claim 
enough  seagoing  experience  to  dog- 
matize too  strongly,  though  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  talk  of  discomfort  has 
been  overdone,  having  been  to  sea 
a  little  in  almost  all  kinds  of  ves- 
sels, principally  with  high  G.  M. 

The  other  cause  leading  to  more 
beam  is  the  finding  by  Admiral  Tay- 
lor and  other  investigators  working 
in  the  experimental  model  basins,  to 
the  effect  that  more  beam  can  often 
be  given  a  ship  and  enough  coal 
saved  by  fining  up  (for  the  same 
deadweight)  to  pay  for  the  little  ex- 
tra steel   weight  generally  involved. 

In  other  words,  the  bugaboo  of 
narrow  beam  is  under  investigation 
and  is  getting  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  sta- 
bility considerations  due  to  the  flood- 
ing of  a  damaged  ship  point  to  cau- 
tion in  increasing  beam. 

War  experience  has  given  us  a 
large  volume  of  data  concerning  the 
behavior  of  flooded  and  sinking  ships 


and  this,  intimately  associated  with 
subdivision    lessons,    will    ultimately 
give  us  safer  all-round  ships. 
Bulkhead  Subdivision 

This  subject  has  been  very  much 
to  the  front  since  the  spring  of  1912, 
when  the  world  was  shocked  by  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Titantic. 
Our  own  transactions^  as  well  a? 
those  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects, have  been  favored  with 
many  able  papers  on  the  subject; 
lessons  of  the  war  are  now  at  hand, 
so  that  detailed  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  neither  necessary  nor  does 
it  properly  belong  in  this  paper.  As 
the  question  stands  today  we  have 
the  results  of  the  international  con- 
vention to  work  on  together  with  the 
British  Bulkhead  Committee's  Re- 
port, followed  up  by  such  papers  as 
those  of  Abell,  Benvenuti,  Chamber- 
lain, Denny,  Dickie,  Donald,  Finlay, 
Foster-King,  Gatewood,  Hovgaard, 
Lovett,  Orlando,  Robb,  Wall,  Web- 
ster and  Welch.  As  several  of  these 
gentlemen  have  contributed  two  or 
three  papers,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
above  list  contains  much  valuable 
data.  We  also  have  governmental 
and  classification  society  instructions 
to  guide  us. 

Our  Pacific  coastwise  passenger 
steamers  should  have  more  attention 
in  respect  to  bulkheads.  A  rock- 
bound  and  apparently  foggy  coast 
has  given  us  two  major  accidents 
this  year,  the  Governor  and  the 
Alaska;  these  vessels  were  both 
built  before  1912.  These  accidents 
have  been  preceded  by  others  of  a 
similar  nature  in  past  years. 

The  accounts,  as  we  read  them  in 
the  East,  generally  run  about  the 
same  as  to  the  speed  at  which  the 
ships  go  down  and  the  by  no  means 
light  casualty  lists  which  follow 
their  going.  It  is  not  intended  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  Pacific  Coast 
navigation.  Here  we  have  vast  ex- 
tents of  sandy  shores  which  elimi- 
nate the  rock-hitting  risk,  except  in 
the  north;  also  the  danger  spots  are 
better  known,  due  to  longer  acquain- 
tance. The  casualties  on  a  rock- 
bound  coast  are  bound  to  be  more 
severe  and  sudden,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  should  pay 
more  attention  to  efficient  bulkhead- 
ing.  It  is  proven  that  good  bulk- 
heading  will  save  many  a  ship  al- 
together, also  that  the  ones  it  does 
not  finally  save  it  will  often  keep 
afloat  for  hours  and  thus  give  full 
time  for  rescue  work  to  be  made 
effective. 
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Length 

In  1912  Mr.  J.  Foster-King  pre- 
sented some  very  interesting  dia- 
grams to  the  International  Congress 
of  Navigation  in  Philadelphia.  These 
prewar  indications  of  the  trend  are 
extremely  valuable  at  this  time;  the 
diagrams  are  produced  to  1920  and 
thus  enable  performance  and  esti- 
mate to  be  compared.  For  the  larg- 
est type  of  North  Atlantic  liner,  the 
1000-footer  was  indicated;  in  the 
Aquitania  and  Majestic  (Ex-Bis- 
marck) we  find  prewar  justification 
of  the  forecast.  Coming  down  to  the 
longest  types  for  general  first-class 
passenger  service  and  selecting  some 
fourteen  of  the  most  noteworthy 
postwar  designs  actually  launched, 
we  find  an  average  length  of  585 
feet,  the  greatest  being  650  feet  and 
the  smallest  505  feet — five  only  be- 
ing 600  feet  and  over.  Mr.  King's 
curves  gave  775  feet  for  Atlantic 
liners,  excluding  the  leviathans,  and 
650  feet  for  general  first-class  lin- 
ers; it  is  clear  that  the  1912  out- 
look has  not  been  realized,  a  point 
also  clearly  brought  out  in  several 
other  directions;  the  fact  that  the 
585-foot  average  includes  several  At- 
lantic liners  tends  further  to  show 
the  reduction,  the  figure  with  which 
it  should  be  compared  being  inter- 
mediate between  650  and  775,  in  a 
ratio  difficult  to  get  at.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  say  that  large  passen- 
ger ships  have  been  shortened  by 
100  feet  from  considerations  arising 
out  of  the  war.  The  chief  influence 
at  work  is  the  high  cost  of  ships, 
which  makes  it  a  serious  question 
with  owners  as  to  whether  they  can 
charge  passage  rates  high  enough  to 
realize  on  their  investment  without 
killing  the  business  of  passenger 
carrying  by  reason  of  the  inability 
of  people  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
pay  such  rates. 

Depth    and    Draught 

It  can  be  stated  at  once  that  the 
draughts  adopted  for  large  liners  are 
not  those  that  the  naval  architect 
would  choose  if  he  had  a  free  hand; 
neither  are  they  the  ones  dictated 
by  considerations  of  the  limitations 
of  steel  as  a  shipbuilding  material. 
Terminal  harbors  and  canals  are  the 
main  deciding  factors,  and  while  a 
discussion  of  harbors,  existing  and 
projected,  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  nevertheless  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  improve- 
ment and  deepening  of  harbors  are 
again  being  taken  up  seriously,  the 
extensions  to  the  facilities  of  the 
port  of  London  recently  opened  be- 
ing a  case  in  point.  The  late  Sir  W. 
H.  White  contributed  a  valuable  pa- 


per bearing  on  this  subject,  among 
other  things,  to  our  society  in  1911; 
Sir  J.  H.  Biles  has  shown  in  several 
papers  the  advantages  of  increased 
draught  in  large  carriers,  also  Lord 
Pirrie  has  contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  In  order  not 
to  take  up  space  with  repetitions, 
the  interested  reader  is  referred  to 
these  papers  and  to  the  report  of 
the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Oversea  Communications,  dated  1914, 
an  extremely  valuable  document,  the 
importance  of  which  has  evidently 
been  masked  by  the  war.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  economics  of  the  ship 
can  benefit  by  increased  draught  up 
to  the  point  where  such  increase  im- 
poses excess  costs  on  harbor  author- 
ities, which  would  have  to  be  passed 
back  to  the  ship  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased and  excessive  harbor  charges. 

A  really  first-class  harbor  should 
nowadays  have  a  depth  of  at  least 
40  feet,  and  Lord  Pirrie  advocates 
45  feet;  with  such  depths  and  cor- 
responding draughts  of  about  37  feet 
6  inches  to  42  feet  6  inches  econom- 
ics of  transport  are  available.  Mr. 
J.  F.  King's  forecast  in  1912  re- 
ferred to  above  under  "Length"  is 
worth  noting;  his  figures  gave  a 
1920  draught  of  36  feet  6  inches  for 
Atlantic  liners  and  for  average  pas- 
senger ships.  The  predicted  Suez 
Canal  depth  of  30  feet  came  very 
close  to  being  a  mean  draught  for 
such  ships,  which  showed  steady  in- 
crease up  to  a  25  to  34-foot  range. 
Draught  increases  relatively  and  act- 
ually more  slowly  than  length,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say. 

The  Panama  and  Suez  canals  are 
bound  to  exercise  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  the  draughts  of  passenger 
liners,  the  figures  for  which  now 
stand  as  follows: 

1.  Panama. — A  minimum  depth  of 
40  feet  in  the  canal,  with  40  feet  in 
the  Atlantic  and  35  feet  in  the  Pa- 
fic  approaches  at  mean  low  water, 
which  means  an  available  draught  of 
about  38  feet. 

2.  Suez. — At  present  the  available 
depth  is  32  feet  and  permissible 
draught  is  30  feet;  the  authorities 
are  dredging  for  34  feet  6  inches 
and  31  feet  figures  respectively. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Suez  has 
gradually  been  deepened  by  dredg- 
ing from  19  feet  in  1870  to  32  feet 
in  1920. 

Liners  of  the  future  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  draught  economically  desir- 
able, for  we  are  now  approaching 
the  region  of  excessive  dredging 
costs   in  certain  harbors. 

Another  big  factor  in  restricting 
draught    is   the    River   Plate;     many 


vessels  now  trading  there  on  a  26- 
foot  6-inch  limit  could  well  have 
been  designed  for  30  feet. 

Speed  and  Power 

Before  the  war  we  had  reached  26 
knots  for  all  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic, this  in  the  Lusitania  and  Mau- 
retania.  In  the  later  Cunarder  Aqui- 
tania we  see  a  reduction  to  23  knots, 
while  the  large  White  Star  boats  ran 
in  the  neighborhood  of  21.  About 
the  maximum  for  the  long  routes  to 
the  Cape,  India,  and  Australia  was 
18  knots. 

It  is  obvious  that  speed  in  repre- 
sentative liners,  even  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  has  been  cut  down  from 
that  which  obtained  before  the  war, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
this  particular  route  is  contenting 
itself  at  present,  at  least  as  far  as 
new  ships  are  concerned,  with  ves- 
sels that  average  up  well  with  those 
on  the  general  routes  of  world  travel, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  21  to  23 
knots  of  the  old  days.  In  the  attain- 
ment of  better  results,  the  competi- 
tion in  systems  of  propulsion  does, 
and  will  to  a  greater  extent,  contrib- 
ute to  a  lower  consumption  of  fuel 
per  horsepower.  The  problem  is 
three-fold  —  lower  resistance,  better 
wheels,  and  more  economical  power 
plants.  The  question  of  inexperi- 
enced engine-room  forces  has  trou- 
bled us  lately,  but  should  become 
less  prominent  as  conditions  im- 
prove; men  gain  experience  and 
faults  of  design  and  construction 
are  eliminated. 

The  new  C.  P.  0.  S.  liner  Empress 
of  Canada,  completed  this  year,  has 
a  speed  that  is  decidedly  in  advance 
of  the  present  trend.  She  will  be 
the  largest  vessel  on  the  Pacific,  ac- 
cording to  current  reports,  being 
about  120  feet  longer  than  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  type.  She  is  announced 
to  have  made  well  over  20  knots  on 
the  mile  and  to  be  designed  for  18 
knots  in  service. 

The  Cost  of  High  Speed 

Apart  from  the  initial  cost  of  the 
machinery  necessary  to  obtain  high 
speed,  the  fuel  bills  become  very 
high.  For  example,  consider  a  750- 
foot  Atlantic  liner  of  varying  speeds 
from  15  up  to  30  knots;  such  a  ship 
would  have  a  beam  of  about  90  feet 
and  a  deep  draught  of  36  feet.  Call 
the  voyage  3000  miles,  which  gives 
a  round  figure  close  enough  for  our 
purpose.  Remember,  too,  that  as 
speed  goes  up  cargo  carrying  ability 
goes  down  and  passengers,  mails  and 
express  matter  become  ultimately  the 
sole  sources  of  revenue,  outside  sub- 
sidy. The  figures  are  about  as  follows : 

(Continued  on  Page  64,  Industrial 
Section) 


AMERICAN  CLASSIFICATION  OF  AMERICAN 

VESSELS 


CLASSIFICATION  of  vessels 
built  for  the  merchant  marine 
is  fundamentally  a  matter  of 
national  importance.  This  view 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  class  issued  by  a  registra- 
tion society  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
vessel  so  classed  is  properly  con- 
structed. Such  a  certificate  assures 
the  owner  and  the  insurance  under- 
writer that  the  strength  of  the  ves- 
sel is  unquestionable  and  that  its 
character  of  construction  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  of  the 
classification  society.  The  enormous 
risk,  therefore,  incidental  to  an  in- 
ferior construction  is  eliminated,  and 
only  the  hazards  common  to  sea  ser^ 
vice  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  building  to  the 
rules  and  survey  of  a  classification 
society,  in  so  far  as  providing  for 
and  obtaining  a  proper  construction 
goes,  is  the  assurance  that  the  lives 
of  those  who  travel  by  sea,  in  ves- 
sels so  constructed,  and  the  vessels 
themselves  with  their  cargoes  are  to 
that  extent  safeguarded.  Life  and 
property,  so  safeguarded,  become  a 
part  of  the  nation's  assets. 
Object 
The  purpose  of  any  society  for  the 
registration  of  vessels  is  to  clas- 
sify them  in  accordance  with  their 
strength  and  seaworthiness,  with 
proper  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
the  safety  of  life  and  property,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
strength  and  seagoing  qualities  with- 
out impairing  the  earning  power  of 
the  vessel  by  carrying  around  for 
its  lifetime  an  unnecessary  weight 
of  structure  that  reduces  the  cargo- 
carrying  capacity.  It  would,  then, 
appear  that,  among  other  responsi- 
bilities, a  moral  obligation  rests  up- 
on the  classification  society,  as  rep- 
resenting the  owners,  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  incorpora- 
tion of  unnecessary  weight,  thereby 
assuring  a  vessel  of  the  maximum 
earning  capacity  combined  with  sat- 
isfactory strength.  From  the  time 
of  Noah  to  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, vessels  were  constructed  eith- 
er by  inspiration  or  from  experience 
gained  by  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions on  vessels  built  from  proto- 
types, whose  characteristics,  good 
and  bad,  were  carefully  noted  and 
incorporated  or  eliminated,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  following  designs. 


*  Read  at  the  twenty-ninth  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
held  in  New  York,  November  17  and  18,  1921. 


By  W.  A.  DOBSON* 

Study  of  Stresses  on  Floating 
Structures 

With  the  introduction  of  iron  as 
a  building  material,  it  became  prac- 
ticable to  consider  the  hull  proper 
as  a  girder  and  to  closely  approxi- 
mate the  stresses  brought  upon  a 
vessel  floating  in  a  highly  disturbed 
medium.  The  art  of  arranging  the 
scantlings  for  safely  meeting  such 
stresses  became  the  study  of  naval 
architects  of  all  nations,  and,  while 
new  combinations  are  constantly  be- 
ing developed,  the  general  principles 
involved  are  well  known  and  care- 
fully considered  in  any  standard  ar- 
rangement of  scantlings.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  investigations,  combined 
with  many  years  of  sea  experience, 
tables  or  rules  have  been  prepared 
by  the  classification  societies  which 
insure  that  vessels  built  in  accord- 
ance therewith  will  have  the  requir- 
ed strength  to  successfully  meet  the 
varying  conditions  of  ocean  traflflc. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  rules  are 
not  on  a  purely  academic  basis  but 
are  the  result  of  mathematical  in- 
vestigation applied  to  sea  experience 
with  all  types  of  construction,  where- 
in stresses  are  kept  within  well-de- 
fined limits. 

Merchant  Marine  Act 

The  salient  features  of  such  rules 
were  well  known  to  the  framers  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920, 
which,  having  been  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is 
now  a  law. 

This  act  provides  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  vessels,  other  than  mili- 
tary, owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  in  con- 
nection therewith  as  are  the  proper 
functions  of  a  classification  bureau. 
The  act  directs  that  all  departments, 
boards,  bureaus  and  commissions  of 
the  government  recognize  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping  as  their 
agency,  so  long  as  that  bureau  con- 
tinues to  be  maintained  as  an  organ- 
ization which  has  no  capital  stock 
and  pays  no  dividends.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  deemed  proper  and  op- 
portune to  review  the  history  of  the 
only  existing  American  classification 
society  and  to  show  its  growth  and 
present  condition. 

History 

On  April  22,  1862,  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  incorpo- 
rated the  American  Shipmasters'  As- 
sociation,   the     incorporators    being 


men  well  known  in  shipping  and 
maritime   insurance. 

The  purposes  of  the  association 
were  those  of  collecting  and  dissem- 
inating information  upon  subjects  of 
marine  or  commercial  interest,  of  en- 
couraging and  advancing  worthy  and 
well-qualified  commanders  and  other 
oflficers  of  vessels  in  the  merchant 
service,  of  ascertaining  and  certify- 
ing the  qualifications  of  such  per- 
sons as  shall  apply  to  be  recommend- 
ed as  commanders  or  oflftcers,  and  of 
promoting  the  security  of  life  and 
property  on  the  seas. 

The  last-named  purpose  necessar- 
ily carried  with  it  the  preparation 
and  adoption  of  rules  for  construc- 
tion and  survey  which,  when  com- 
plied with  in  the  construction  of  a 
vessel,  entitle  it  to  classification  in 
the  association. 

The  association  continued  to  func- 
tion under  the  title  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Shipmasters'  Association"  until 
the  first  of  November,  1898,  when, 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  associa- 
tion was  authorized  to  assume  an- 
other corporate  name,  namely,  "The 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping." 

The  bureau  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered by  representatives  of  shipping 
interests  in  the  broadest  sense,  and, 
although  the  bureau  is  incorporated, 
it  has  no  shares  upon  which  divi- 
dends are  payable.  In  other  words, 
it  has  no  capital  stock  and  pays  no 
dividends. 

During  the  period  which  had  elap- 
sed from  its  original  incorporation 
as  The  American  Shipmasters'  Asso- 
ciation and  its  continuation  as  The 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  the 
work  of  classification  had  been  chief- 
ly confined  to  American-built  coast- 
wise vessels.  At  one  time  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  United  States 
under  federal  aid,  in  the  shape  of 
wise  legislation  and  encouragement, 
had  assumed  large  proportions,  but 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  such  aid,  and 
acquiescence  with  treaties  decidedly 
favorable  to  foreign  shipping,  these 
interests  gradually  declined.  This 
shrinkage,  resulting  in  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing done  here,  combined  with  the 
lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
bureau  in  not  making  alliances  out- 
side of  this  country,  caused  its  power 
and  influence  to  parallel  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  American  ship- 
ping. In  the  meantime  foreign  clas- 
sification  societies,   from   large   and 
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extended  experience,  had  so  built  up 
their  staffs  of  advisers  and  survey- 
ors, had  so  revised  their  rules  and 
broadened  their  activities  in  all  the 
phases  relating  to  building,  insuring 
and  salvaging  vessels,  that  the  A- 
merican  shipowners  found  their  in- 
terests best  served  by  building  under 
foreign  classification  rules.  This  ten- 
dency became  so  pronounced  that, 
prior  to  the  Shipping  Board  assum- 
ing control  of  the  building  facilities 
of  this  country,  96  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  seagoing  vessels  was 
built  under  the  rules  of  foreign  clas- 
sification societies.  Therefore,  in 
1915  the  American  Bureau  found  it 
necessary  to  reorganize  and  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  con- 
nection with  a  foreign  registration 
society  in  order  to  enlarge  its  oper- 
ations and  usefulness. 

Decline  of  American  Shipping 
Before  entering  further  upon  the 
history  of  the  bureau,  it  may  be  well 
to  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the 
causes  of  decline  of  American  ship- 
ping and  its  reaction  apon  shipbuild- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  reasons 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  discrimi- 
natory duties  enforced  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  American  bot- 
toms. This  legislation  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  A- 
merican  marine  that  at  one  period 
American  vessels  carried  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  world's  commerce. 
Another  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  was  the 
entering  into  of  treaties  which,  to 
say  the  least,  placed  American  ship- 
ping at  a  decided  disadvantage  with 
the  carriers  of  other  nations.  The 
result  was  that  little  interest  was 
taken  by  Congress  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  shipping  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  before  the  Civil  War 
until  the  beginning  of  the  great  war, 
the  only  aid  extended  being  in  the 
shape  of  mail  -  carrying  subsidies. 
The  shipbuilding  interests  naturally 
followed  the  decline  in  shipping. 
The  good  effect  of  discriminating 
duties  in  the  past  may  well  be  close- 
ly studied  in  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  recent  legislation.  An- 
other feature  was  the  development 
of  internal  transportation  facilities 
which  greatly  influenced  and  held 
in  financial  subjection  the  natural 
development  of  the  United  States  as 
a  shipping  power. 

This  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rapid  construction  of  the  rail- 
way system  of  this  country.  We 
have  a  tremendous  area  whose  de- 
velopment depended  upon  means  of 
communication  one  part  with  the 
other.  This  led  to  the  building  of 
great   transcontinental    railways,    as 


well  as  lines  connecting  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  our 
country.  This  and  other  necessary 
internal  developments  absorbed  the 
financial  energies  of  the  country, 
and,  while  vast  sums  of  money  were 
raised  and  expended  in  the  building 
of  great  railways,  shipping,  being  of 
greater  risk  and  its  future  to  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  congressional 
action,  was  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  as  an  investment  nor  given 
the  consideration  its  importance  de- 
manded by  the  financial  powers  of 
the  country. 

Reorganization 

By  the  year  1915,  or  the  second 
year  of  the  great  war,  shipbuilding 
in  the  United  States  becoming  much 
more  active,  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  through  its  board  of 
managers,  called  a  special  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
reorganization  of  the  bureau,  of  en- 
larging its  usefulness  by  establish- 
ing faithful  and  accurate  classifica- 
tion and  register  of  mercantile  ship- 
ping, and  to  aid  in  developing  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Looking  to  this  end,  a  committee 
of  reorganization  was  appointed  at 
the  meeting  on  October  8,  1915,  con- 
sisting of  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  chair- 
man, Antonio  C.  Pessano,  Walter 
Wood  Parsons,  Charles  Skentelberry, 
Harvey  D.  Goulder  and  William  A. 
Dobson. 

A  number  of  meetings  of  this  re- 
organization committee  were  held  in 
the  latter  part  of  1915  and  the  early 
part  of  1916.  At  these  meetings  va- 
rious maritime  matters  were  discuss- 
ed, including  the  renewal  of  negotia- 
tions contemplating  an  amalgamation 
of  the  bureau  with  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping,  as  well  as  one  with  the 
Great  Lakes  Register.  Ultimately  it 
was  determined  not  to  make  the  con- 
templated arrangement  with  Lloyd's, 
but  to  continue  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  as  a  vital  force  in  A- 
merican  shipping,  it  being  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  such 
course  would  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  American  shipowners,  builders 
and  underwriters,  and  from  the  fact 
that  people  in  this  country  began  to 
have  a  belated  sense  of  national 
pride  in  the  affairs  of  the  merchant 
marine  which  called  for  the  classi- 
fication of  American  vessels  by  an 
American  society  and  to  desire  in- 
surance of  American  vessels  and 
cargo  by  Americans  for  the  benefit 
of  America. 

At  the  meeting  January  13,  1916, 
Mr.  Stephenson  Taylor  was  invited 
to  attend,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  reor- 
ganization committee  at  the  request 


of  Chairman  Franklin,  who  resigned 
the  office  for  that  purpose. 

Government  Authority  for 
Classification 

Advance  in  connection  with  Amer- 
ican shipping  developed  very  rapidly 
from  that  date  on,  and  congressional 
action,  taken  in  connection  with  ves- 
sels   owned    by    the    United    States, 
made    it    absolutely    necessary    that 
there  should  be  an  American  Bureau 
of   Classification,   recognized   as   the 
authority  for  the   proper   classifica- 
tion of  its  vessels.     It  can  be  seen 
clearly  that  no  foreign  classification 
society,   or   an   American    committee 
of    a    foreign    classification    society, 
could   be   accepted   as    an    authority 
under  which  the  interests  of  the  A- 
merican  government  could  be  prop- 
erly served.    The  recognition  by  Con- 
gress   of    the    American    Bureau    of 
Shipping  as  the  American  authority 
placed  it  at  once  in  an  official  posi- 
tion for  the  classification  of  govern- 
ment vessels   and   established   it   as 
a  body  capable  of  advising  on  kin- 
dred subjects;    to  this  end,  matters 
such   as  the  determination  of   load- 
line  and  freeboard  were  referred  by 
the  government  to  the  bureau  for  ad- 
vice and  co-operation  in  considering 
legislation    for   a    government    load- 
line  for  American  vessels.     It  thus 
became  necessary  for  the  bureau  to 
come  at  once  into  the  field  so  large- 
ly occupied  by  foreign  classification 
societies,   fully   equipped   to   assume 
the   requirements   and   duties    of    an 
American  classification  society. 
Foreign  Classification  Societies 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  bu- 
reau   had    to    contend    with    foreign 
registration    societies,    some   over    a 
century  and  a  half  old,  whose  growth 
had  been  marked  by  affiliation  with 
insurance   and   salvaging   companies 
which  gave  them  a  commanding  po- 
sition in  maritime   affairs.     It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  but  five  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  began  to  strength- 
en its  forces  and  affiliations  and  to 
make  a  faithful  and  accurate  classi- 
fication   of   vessels    and    registry   of 
mercantile   shipping   contributory  to 
the  development  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  record  as  now  compiled   is  a 
compendium  of  the  general   charac- 
teristics of  the  vessels  admitted,  in 
which   are   given   the   vessel's   name 
and  official  number;    the  signal  let- 
ters;   the  material  of  which  the  ves- 
sel   is    constructed;     the   number   of 
bulkheads  and  decks;    whether  ves- 
sel   is    built   with    water    bottom    or 
not;     whether    fitted    with    wireless 
outfit    and    submarine    signal    appa- 
ratus;   the  hailing  port;    the  regis- 
tered dimensions;    the  gross  and  net 
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tonnage;  when  built,  and  by  whom; 
the  owners;  the  particulars  of  en- 
gines, boilers  and  propellers  and  the 
class  the  vessel  is  given;  so  that  by 
referring  to  the  record  the  general 
information  concerning  any  vessel 
is  at  once  obtainable. 

Purchase  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Register 

In  this  country  alone  is  to  be 
found  a  chain  of  great  cities  located 
on  interconnecting  inland  seas  of 
fresh  water,  where  vessels  up  to  600 
feet  and  over  in  length  are  common 
carriers.  Seasonal  storms  of  great 
violence  occur  throughout  the  area 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  the  waves, 
while  steeper  than  ocean  waves,  are 
not  so  long.  Therefore  the  stresses 
on  the  main  structure  are  not  as 
severe,  but  weather  deck  structure 
and  fittings  are  required  to  with- 
stand the  pounding  effect  of  seas 
breaking  on  deck.  A  type  of  Lake 
structure  has  thus  developed  that 
requires  special  treatment  by  the 
rules  of  a  classification  society. 

To  meet  these  requirements  the 
Great  Lakes  Register  was  purchased 
in  1916  from  its  owners  and  incor- 
porated with  the  bureau  as  the  Great 
Lakes  Department. 
Alliance  with  British  Corporation 

In  the  year  1917  the  bureau  was 
convinced  that  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  British  Corporation  for  the  sur- 
vey and  registration  of  shipping  were 
the  most  scientific  of  the  rules  in 
force  for  the  construction  of  steel 
vessels,  and  after  conference  with 
said  corporation  an  alliance  was 
made  whereby  the  British  Corpora- 
tion represents  the  bureau  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  bureau  rep- 
resents the  British  Corporation  in 
the  United  States,  on  terms  mutually 
satisfactory. 

Alliance  with  Italian  and  Jap- 
anese Societies 

Following  this  alliance  in  1917, 
one  of  the  same  nature  was  made 
with  the  Registro  Navale  Italian©, 
and  in  1920  one  with  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Marine  Corporation.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  working  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  with 
the  British  Corporation,  the  Registro 
Navale  Italiano  and  the  Imperial  Jap- 
anese Marine  Corporation,  by  which 
each  society  represents  the  others  in 
its  home  country.     In  the  Japanese 


corporation,  Mr.  Fred  F.  Ferris,  long 
with  the  British  Corporation,  serves 
as  technical  adviser  of  the  Japanese 
corporation.  Prince  Higasji  Fushimi 
is  honorary  president,  and  Dr.  Seichi 
Terano,  of  the  Engineering  College, 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  is  vice- 
chairman.  The  head  offices  are  in 
Tokyo,  and  surveyors  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki 
and  Osaka. 

Surveyors  Placed  Abroad 

At  the  present  time  it  can  be  said 
that  all  these  alliances  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  During  the  past 
year  offices  and  exclusive  surveyors 
have  been  placed  in  Hamburg,  Ant- 
werp, Havre,  Brest,  Bordeaux,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and  Valpa- 
raiso, and  additional  non-exclusive 
surveyors  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  all 
important  Mediterranean  ports,  in- 
cluding Constantinople. 

Action  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilding  Association 

The  registration  of  American  ves- 
sels by  an  American  society  has  been 
considered  so  important  that  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Associa- 
tion, representing  all  the  shipyards 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  appointed  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  A- 
merican  Bureau  of  Shipping  in  ex- 
tending its  efficiency  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  following  statements,  made  by 
the  bureau  in  response  to  sugges- 
tions of  that  committee,  are  quoted 
from  the  committee's  annual  report 
to  the  Shipbuilders'  Association: 

"In  general  the  several  suggestions 
which  you  sent  us  related  to  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  surveyors 
wherever  possible,  the  'handling  with 
greater  speed  of  the  review  and  crit- 
icism of  plans  in  our  New  York  of- 
fice, and  the  possible  granting  of 
larger  salaries  to  surveyors  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  talent.' 

"To  all  of  these  matters  we  have 
given  most  careful  attention  with  a 
view  of  remedying  conditions  along 
those  lines  wherever  possible  so  to  do. 

"As  you  well  know,  the  shipbuild- 
ing business  has  undergone  a  great 
slump  since  your  letter  was  received. 
This  has  necessitated  the  discharge 
of  a  number  of  our  surveyors,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  retain  the 
most  competent.  The  lull  has  reliev- 
ed the  pressure  in  our  technical 
branch  at  the  New  York  ofl!ice,  and 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  there  can 
now  be  no  just  complaint  concerning 
the  celerity  with  which  we  handle 
all  plans  submitted. 

"We  wish  to  assure  your  commit- 
tee that  we  will  welcome  any  fur- 
ther suggestions  it  may  care  to  make 
and  that  we  are  continuing  our  en- 
deavors   constantly   to   keep   up   our 


standards  and  improve  our  efficiency 
in   every   way   feasible." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bureau  is  working  in  full  harmony 
with  the  shipbuilders  of  this  coun- 
try and  is  rapidly  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  shipowners,  builders  and 
underwriters. 

General   Outlook 

One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  a  classification  society  is 
that  its  surveyors  shall  be  men  in 
whom  the  shipowner,  the  shipbuilder 
and  underwriter  have  confidence  as 
to  their  experience,  judgment  and 
technical  knowledge.  From  the  above 
report  it  is  apparent  that  the  bureau, 
by  the  process  of  selection  and  elim- 
ination, is  acquiring  a  staff  with  the 
desired  qualifications. 

The  technical  committee  of  the  bu- 
reau is  headed  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity on  hull  construction  than  Admi- 
ral D.  W.  Taylor,  United  States  Navy, 
than  whom  no  expert  speaks  with 
greater  weight  on  matters  of  con- 
struction and  design.  There  is  much 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  bureau  in 
strengthening  its  forces  and  making 
affiliations  for  appraisal  of  damages 
and  salvaging,  but  the  record  of  the 
past  five  years  argues  well  that  these 
matters  will  be  fully  and  ably  dealt 
with.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Norris  that  "though  the 
western  frontier  is  gone,  and  with 
the  historic  incitements  of  demo- 
cratic character  which  it  offered,  the 
sea  remains  with  its  majesty,  its  in- 
dependence and  its  call  to  imagina- 
tion and  courage,  to  keep  alive  the 
democracy  and  idealism  which  it 
helped  to  create  in  the  typical  A- 
merican." 

The  typical  American  is  returning 
to  love  of  the  sea  and  the  opportun- 
ities it  affords  for  advancement  and 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping  has  awak- 
ened to  its  opportunities  and  is 
strengthening  its  forces  and  enlarg- 
ing its  borders  to  meet  the  revival 
of  interest  in  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  American  ship- 
owners, underwriters  and  builders  to 
aid  and  encourage  the  bureau  in  its 
efforts  to  build  up  an  organization 
which,  with  its  affiliations,  shall  be 
second  to  none  in  the  world  in  the 
service  rendered  in  classing,  survey- 
ing, appraising,  underwriting  and 
salvaging  vessels  owned  by  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  this  country.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  prosperous  growing 
merchant  marine,  we  must  also  have 
an  American  classification  society, 
capable  of  rendering  aid  of  the  best 
class  to  every  phase  of  the  shipping 
industry. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE 


THE  world's  trans-oceanic  trade, 
with  all  its  momentous  inter- 
ests, its  freight  of  human  lives 
and  its  exchange  of  world  com- 
modities, its  naval  activities,  its  fab- 
ulous sums  of  money  invested,  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  few  vital  factors, 
and  one  of  these  factors  is  made  up 
of  the  combined  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  British,  United 
States  and  French  hydrographic  of- 
fices. These  are  the  "big  three" 
among  the  hydrographic  offices  of 
the  world.  The  German  marine  has 
always  depended  largely  upon  the 
British  office,  and  the  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Dutch,  Norwegian  and  other 
shipping  have  had  to  depend  upon 
charts  foreign  to  these  nationalities. 
And  today,  whether  the  world's  nau- 
tical interests  are  safeguarded  lies 
largely  with  these  three  offices. 

The  British  hydrographic  survey- 
ing and  charting  force  is  the  largest 
of  these  three  and  today  they  have 
on  issue  3550  different  charts  cover- 
ing the  world;  the  French,  with  a 
very  fine  body  of  technical  men, 
come  next  with  2830  charts;  and 
the  United  States  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice (with  an  inadequate  force,  un- 
derpaid for  years,  through  strenuous 
effort  and  fine  endeavor)  is  issuing 
about  2600  different  charts  today. 

The  Hydrographic  Office,  begin- 
ning in  1830,  in  an  exceedingly  hum- 
ble way,  and  then  designated  as  the 
"Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments," 
began  to  be  known  as  the  "Hydro- 
graphical  Office"  in  1842,  and  in  1866 
it  was  given,  as  the  "Hydrographic 
Office,"  full  and  wide  authority  to 
furnish  accurate  charts  to  the  navy 
and  to  the  mercantile  marine. 

The  history  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office  from  the  beginning  is  closely 
linked  with  memorable  events  in  the 
nautical  world,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  navigation.  The  famous 
Wilkes  Expedition  in  1838  opened  up 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  especially  the 
Samoan  and  Fijian  regions,  to  trade, 
commerce  and  knowledge,  in  a  way 
that  world  cartographers  still  admire 
and  write  about.  This  expedition 
gave  us  87  engraved  charts  as  the 
result  of  its  surveys,  and  several  of 
these  are  still  published  by  the  office. 
Commodore  Perry  in  Japanese  wa- 
ters in  1852-55  gave  the  world  its 
first  hydrographic  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain waters  in  that  region.  The  sci- 
entist, navigator  and  meteorologist, 
Maury,  from  1844  to  1861,  with  his 
wind,  current  and  track  charts,  help- 
ed to  place  the  Hydrographic  Office 
high  in  the  minds  of  hydrographers 
and  cartographers  of  the  world.  The 
Isthmus  of  Darien  Survey  Expedition 
of  1870,  precursor  of  all  Central  A- 


merican  inter-oceanic  canal  surveys; 
the  Nicaraguan  Survey  Expedition 
of  1885;  the  survey  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, of  Mexico's  west  coast,  of  the 
west  coast  of  Central  America,  and 
of  the  principal  bays  and  ports 
thereon ;  of  Honolulu  and  other  har- 
bors in  Hawaii;  of  Guam  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  are  among  the  hydro- 
graphic  events  of  the  Navy  in  gen- 
eral or  of  the  Hydrographic  Office 
in  particular;  and  to  these  should 
be  added  the  later  surveying  expe- 
ditions of  the  Orinoco  River,  the 
coasts  and  harbors  of  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua  and 
Panama. 

Among  the  most  important  world- 
wide events  of  the  century  from  a 
cartographic  standpoint  were  the  op- 
erations, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Navy 
Department,  of  the  so-called  "longi- 
tude expeditions"  between  1881  and 
1904,  with  Green,  Norris,  Laird,  Da- 
vis and  others  as  officers  in  charge, 
which  furnish  the  chart  world  about 
40  secondary  meridians  in  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  Eu- 
rope, all  connected  accurately  with 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  which 
are  today  largely  the  basis  for  cor- 
rect geographic  positions  in  all  these 
regions.  Then  the  Cuban  Longitude 
Expedition  of  1911-12  is  the  latest 
of  those  fostered  by  the  office,  and 
this  party  gave  us  the  geographic 
positions  of  21  points  around  the 
coasts  of  that  island. 

It  can  properly  be  said  that  the 
Hydrographic  Office  has  contributed 
in  a  large  way  to  the  world's  know- 
ledge of  navigable  waters  and  naut- 
ical data,  and  especially  along  some 
lines  has  done  its  full  share  of  the 
world's  work.  Along  other  lines  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  develop- 
ment, and  this  can  and  will  come 
through  a  larger  force  and  more  ad- 
equate pay. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  by  law,  is  confined  in 
its  hydrographic  activities  to  the 
surveying  and  charting  of  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  and  its  colonies, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  corps  of 
technical  men  has  covered  these 
coasts  and  their  harbors  with  some 
700  charts.  By  law,  the  Hydrograph- 
ic Office  is  confined  to  and  given  the 
coasts  and  the  waters  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  its  technical  men  and  its 
different  executives,  is  publishing 
and  issuing  some  2600  different 
charts  today.  Measured  by  any  stan- 
dard, these  two  government  offices 
have    done    well,    and    as    compared 


with  the  great  French  and  British 
Hydrographic  Offices,  the  United 
States  Hydrographic  Office,  consid- 
ing  its  inadequate  force,  measures 
well  up  from  the  standpoint  of  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  production. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  every  Hy- 
drographic Office  chart  prepared  and 
constructed  that,  if  possible,  the 
world  is  searched  and  sifted  for  in- 
formation relating  to  it  and  is  made 
to  contribute  toward  its  representa- 
tion of  data.  The  men  are  highly 
trained  technical  employes,  experts 
in  their  line,  probably  with  not  their 
superior  in  the  world ;  some  of  them 
college  graduates  of  long  training 
and  varied  experience,  and  others 
among  them  of  valuable  experience 
in  the  field  and  in  the  office.  The 
fact  that  they  are  in  a  non-competi- 
tive profession,  i.  e.,  that  they  have 
no  counterpart  outside  of  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  nothing  but  a 
government  office  could  adequately 
use  their  talents,  we  believe  should 
in  no  way  militate  against  them  as 
a  class  when  it  comes  to  salary  clas- 
sification. 

Cartography,  or  chart  making,  is 
so  different  from  ordinary  map  mak- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  precise  and 
adequate  analogy  drawn  between 
them.  It  is  even  different  from  care- 
ful map  making.  In  chart  making 
the  utmost  care  is  used  in  laying 
down  the  particular  projection  (i. 
e.,  the  latitude  and  longitude  grid 
thrown  over  and  enveloping  the 
chart)  best  fitted  to  the  chart,  and 
even  the  precise  distortion  of  the 
paper  computed;  the  mathematical 
elements  of  the  survey  computed 
and  adjusted,  and  the  difficult  points 
closely  and  accurately  checked  up; 
tidal  elements  computed;  soundings 
reduced  to  some  standard  datum  and 
then  plotted;  longitude  investiga- 
tions made  and  all  authorities  com- 
pared with  one  another;  systems  of 
foreign  nomenclature  studied,  re- 
vised and  even  originated;  transla- 
tions of  foreign  books,  documents 
and  surveys;  lighthouses,  buoys, 
beacons,  shoals,  dangerous  rocks, 
and  any  feature  likely  to  be  used  as 
a  day-mark  by  a  navigator,  undergo 
special  scrutiny  and  care  in  plotting, 
correcting  and  bringing  charts  up  to 
date  by  means  of  data  secured  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 
lastly,  conflicting  data  from  far  parts 
of  the  world,  where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  send  a  survey  party,  are  com- 
pared, criticised,  sifted  and  finally 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  safe- 
guard shipping,  so  that  sound  indi- 
vidual judgment  in  such  cases  is 
largely  the  real  independence  of  the 
ship  against  possible  disaster  to  her- 
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self  and  to  her  human  cargo.  The 
cartographer  in  the  Hydrographic 
Office  performs  all  these  investiga- 
tions and  makes  all  these  computa- 
tions, revised  and  assisted  by  his  im- 
mediate superiors. 

The  output  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office  has  increased  600  per  cent 
within  the  past  three  years,  and  the 
force  has  increased  also  to  some  ex- 


Trading  With  Asia,  by  Frank  R.  El- 
dridge,  Jr.,  460  pages,  with  maps 
and  numerous  tables  of  data,  bound 
in  blue  pressboard  with  gold  stamp- 
ings. Published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$3.50  net. 

Frank  R.  Eldridge,  Jr.,  is  chief  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  and  lecturer  on 
Far  Eastern  economics  in  the  School 
of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

In  this  volume  he  has  given  Amer- 
ica a  well  thought  out,  compact  hand- 
book on  Far  Eastern  trade.  It  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  student, 
but  will  be  found  very  useful  by  the 
American  business  man  who  desires 
to  get  a  groundwork  for  his  approach 
to  the  problems  of  marketing  in  the 
Orient. 

This  book  forms  a  practical  esti- 
mate of  the  potentialities  of  the  Asi- 
atic markets  for  American  traders. 
It  surveys  the  economic  and  political 
conditions  in  Asia  and  describes  in 
detail  Asiatic  products  and  resources. 
The  author  is  an  authority  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  conditions  de- 
scribed, and  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  an  invaluable  picture  of 
a  market  which,  through  racial  dif- 
ferences, is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  American  business  man 
to  conquer.  The  volume  is  conven- 
iently divided  into  geographic  parts: 
Japan  and  China;  The  Philippines 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  British 
India  and  Ceylon;  and  Siam,  Malay- 
sia and  French  Indo-China.  Each 
country  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  history  under  foreign 
intercourse  and  its  government  and 
political  conditions.  Tariffs,  com- 
mercial treaties,  commercial  laws 
are  next  covered,  and  the  agricul- 
tural, mining  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries treated  in  detail.  For  each 
country  the  commercial  methods  and 
the  market  for  American  exports  are 
analyzed.  A  concluding  chapter  sum- 
marizes the  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  Far  East. 


tent  during  this  period.  Lately,  how- 
ever, and  more  so  than  ever,  the  of- 
fice is  losing  men  steadily  on  account 
of  insufficient  pay;  out  of  a  total 
force  of  fifty  cartographers  and 
copyists  fourteen  have  left  since 
January  1,  or  a  percentage  loss  with- 
in less  than  a  year  of  28  per  cent, 
and  only  by  exceedingly  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  remain- 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Marine  Diesel  Engine  and  Semi-  Die- 
sel Engine  Operation  and  Manage- 
ment, by  Harold  Atkinson.     Fifty 
pages,    illustrated   with   numerous 
diagrams.    Published  by  E.  and  F. 
N.  Spon,  London. 
This  is  a  practical  handbook  com- 
prising simple  directions  for  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  fuel  supply, 
overhauling    of    machinery,    lubrica- 
tion, air  starting  systems,   air  com- 
pressors, and  auxiliaries,  and  largely 
embodies   the   practice   in   these   re- 
gards of  Vickers  Naval  Construction 
Works. 


The  Causes  of  Detonation  in  Internal 
Combustion  Engines,  by  H.  T.  Tis- 
ard.     Sixty-five  pages,  12  illustra- 
tions, 9  tables  of  data.     Published 
by  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  London. 
The   subject  matter   of   this   book 
includes  a  paper  on  the  subject  read 
before  the  Northeast  Coast  Institu- 
tion of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
the  discussion  on  that  paper  by  mem- 
bers of  the  institution,  and  the  reply 
to  the  discussion  by  the  author.    The 
paper  describes  a  special  test  appa- 
ratus devised  by  the  author  and  ex- 
periments  carried   out  by   him  with 
this  apparatus  in  testing  explosions 
in  various  gases  as  those  explosions 
took    place    in    an    engine    cylinder. 
The    experiments    were    carried    out 
over  a  wide  range  of  varying  condi- 


ing,  aided,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent 
by  the  new,  yet  raw  appointees,  has 
the  office  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  it  has.  What  cannot  be  said 
of  all  branches  of  the  government 
is  that  the  office  is  partly  self-sup- 
porting through  its  sales  of  charts 
and  books,  and  the  charts  sold  in 
1918  (the  last  official  year)  amount- 
ed to  109,000  copies. 


tions,  and  some  very  valuable  results 
were  obtained.  This  book  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  designers  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines. 


Diesel  Engines,  Stationary  and  Ma- 
rine,  by   A.   H.   Goldingham.     240 
pages,   140   illustrations,   with   nu- 
merous   tables.      Bound    in    blue 
pressboard    with    gold    stampings. 
Published  by  Spon   and  Chamber- 
lain, New  York.     Price,  $3. 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  au- 
thor's standard  work  on  this  subject, 
revised    and   enlarged   to    include    a 
number  of  later  designs  and  having 
appended  a  treatise  on  Diesel  engine 
castings  reprinted  from  a  paper  by 
F.  J.  Cook  read  before  the  Northeast 
Coast  Institution   of  Engineers   and 
Shipbuilders  in  January,  1920. 

The  book  describes  and  discusses 
the  design  and  details  of  construc- 
tion of  all  the  principal  types  and 
makes  of  internal  combustion  heavy 
oil  engines,  both  2-  and  4-cycle.  It 
has  numerous  insert  drawings  show- 
ing the  general  arrangement  of  many 
engines,  characteristic  indicator  dia- 
grams, and  sketches  to  scale  of  work- 
ing detail.  It  is  a  compact  volume, 
thoroughly  indexed,  clearly  printed 
on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and 
should  be  a  very  welcome  addition 
to  the  library  of  every  marine  en- 
gineer. 


SEA  TALES 


Wild   Blood,   by   Gordon   Young. 

A  tale  of  a  voyage  in  an  outlaw 
schooner  from  Australia  to  Samoa 
and  thence  to  Dakaru,  in  which  the 
hero,  Hurricane  Williams,  a  sort  of 
South  Sea  nautical  Robin  Hood,  with 
a  price  on  his  head,  shanghais  a 
crew  of  hardshell  pirates,  holds  them 
in  subjection  by  sheer  strength  of 
personality  and  muscle,  outwits  and 
finally  wrecks  a  German  gunboat, 
and  through  a  series  of  thrilling  ad- 
ventures, storms,  cannibals  and  trait- 
orous friends,  finally  wins  out  to  the 


consummation  of  his  purpose,  and 
disappears  over  the  southern  hori- 
zon, his  schooner's  spars  outlined 
against  "  a  great  full  moon  red  as  if 
it  had  been  splashed  with  blood." 

Published  by  the  Bobbs  -  Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 


Lost  Ships  on  Lonely  Seas,  by  Ralph 

D.  Paine. 

Here  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale 
of  many  long  forgotten  episodes, 
both  naval  and  commercial,  concern- 
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ing  the  age-long  conflict  of  man  with 
the  sea.  It  might  have  been  called 
"A  Tale  ©f  Great  Hearts  and  Little 
Ships"  and  is  concerned  entirely 
with  life  at  sea  before  the  days  of 
steam  and  steel.     The  publisher  and 


the  author  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  that  the  book,  both  through  its 
makeup  and  its  presentation  of  ideas, 
conveys  a  very  decided  sense  of  au- 
thenticity. Evidently  there  has  been 
much  searching  of  ancient  records, 
old  sea  journals,  log  books,  and  ofl[i- 


cial  papers.  The  result  is  such  a 
book  as  will  bear  reading  and  re- 
reading, a  good  companion  for  win- 
ter nights  before  an  open  fire. 

Four  hundred  and  twelve  pages, 
16  illustrations.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $4. 


THE  BLOW-  OFF  COCK 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  "FIRST" 


F 


lIRST  ASST."  in  the  December 
number  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view takes  exceptions  to  Sea 
Flame's  notions.  Some  of  his 
points  are  well  taken ;  others,  the 
writer  submits,  are  not.  Sea  Flame 
still  maintains  that  there  is  a  "type" 
of  seafarer.  If  he  does  not  become 
a  "type"  he  will  not  become  a  good 
man,  either  on  deck  or  below.  "First 
Asst."  says  there  are  three  types. 
Does  he  mean  good,  middling  and 
bad?  He  also  claims  my  animadver- 
sions on  the  many  auxiliaries  on  the 
freighter  de  luxe  are  all  wrong.  I 
still  maintain  that  their  upkeep  in 
most  cases  exceeds  their  worth,  on 
freighters.  It  would  not  be  consid- 
ered good  business  to  carry  freight 
on  a  railroad  in  Pullman  cars  or  to 
use  a  Packard  twin-six  for  a  deliv- 
ery wagon. 

"First  Asst."  caustically  alludes  to 
Sea  Flame  as  being  one  hundred 
years  behind  the  times  and  wonders 
if  the  "Chief"  has  any  knowledge  of 
refrigeration,  dynamos,  superheaters 
(not  "supperheaters"),  etc.  How- 
ever, whatever  the  knowledge  of  Sea 
Flame  regarding  these  units  is  be- 
side the  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
over  a  period  covering  the  past  many 
years,  nearly  ever  since  refrigera- 
tion, electricity,  turbines  and  super- 
heaters have  been  used  on  shipboard, 
he  has  handled  them,  and  records 
will  show  that  he  kept  them  func- 
tioning, too.  However,  this  is  not  a 
personal  argument,  so  will  strive  to 
show  why  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
the  "contraptions"  on  a  freighter. 

It  is  known  that  a  well  insulated 
ice  box  will  keep  meat  sweet  for 
easily  80  days  with  20  tons  of  ice. 
Compare  this  with  the  overhead  of 
a  refrigeration  plant,  and  two  are 
needed,  as  accidents  will   happen. 

Regarding  superheaters,  there  are 
many  arguments  for  and  against 
them.      For    turbine    jobs    they    are 


By  SEA  FLAME 

ideal  under  proper  conditions.  The 
conditions,  however,  are  not  always 
ideal.  When  boilers  get  dirty,  or 
slightly  salty,  the  efficiency  of  the 
superheater  drops  rapidly.  The  same 
loss  happens  when  the  boilers  are 
working  with  the  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea.  Water  is  bound  to  come  over. 
Again  must  the  first  cost  and  over- 
head be  considered,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  many  of  the  op- 
erators of  steamers  are  doing  away 
with  superheaters,  except  in  certain 
cases. 

"First  Asst."  says  he  would  like 
to  have  running  water  in  his  room. 
No  doubt  about  it  being  a  great  con- 
venience, but  does  it  pay?  The  same 
may  be  said  regarding  porcelain 
baths,  nickeled  fittings,  hot  and  cold 
showers,  etc.  The  facts  are  that 
"First  Asst.",  like  many  others,  has 
not  given  thought  to  the  first  cost 
and  overhead  of  these  luxuries. 

Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  tells  us  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers  of  the 
construction  cost  handicap  on  Amer- 
ican ships.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
If  we  will  build  a  steamer  in  an  A- 
merican    yard    under   normal    condi- 


tions and  fitted  as  many  foreign 
freighters  are,  we  can,  I  believe,  les- 
sen this  handicap  materially  and  also 
operating  costs.  The  fact  that  hard- 
ly any  American  freighters  are  at 
present  making  expenses  and  that 
Japanese  and  other  foreigners  are 
carrying  freight  from  and  to  Ameri- 
can ports  shows  that  the  inevitable 
balance  between  profit  and  loss  is 
one  of  the  prime  factors  of  business. 

Sea  Flame  quite  agrees  with  "First 
Asst."  as  regards  "too  much  mixing 
between  officers  and  crew."  How- 
ever, that  condition  was  largely  due 
to  the  amalgamation  of  marine  un- 
ions and  the  entangling  alliance  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Indications  seem  to  show  that  that 
evil  is  now  of  the  past. 

As  a  last  suggestion,  let  "First 
Asst."  and  others  try  to  understand 
better  the  need  of  economy  in  all 
lines — better  production,  less  selfish- 
ness, a  desire  to  return  for  a  dollar's 
wage  one  hundred  cents  worth  of 
service — and  the  world  will  be  bet- 
ter. Perhaps  the  dream  of  "First 
Asst."  of  being  chief  of  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  as  well  as  making  a  profit, 
may  then  be  realized. 


THE  PORT  OF  HOUSTON 


By  B.  C.  ALLIN,  Director  of  the  Port 


IT  has  only  been  within  the  last 
two  years  that  the  port  of  Hous- 
ton, a  land-locked  harbor  located 
fifty  miles   inland  from  Galves- 
ton,  has    come   to   the   attention    of 
the    shipping   interests    at    large    as 
a  world  port. 

The  Channel 
In  1899  a  government  project  for 
a  25-foot  depth  was  adopted  and  the 
work  started  in  1903,  dredging  to 
18y2  feet.  After  various  delays  a 
committee  of  citizens  from  Houston 
in  1910  went  to  Washington  and  of- 
fered to  pay  half  the  cost  of  a  25- 
foot  channel.  This  resulted  in  the 
start  of  work  on  a  25-foot  depth  and 
its  completion  in  1914  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,000.  The  result  was  the  pres- 
ent channel,  which  is  fifty  miles  long, 
starting  from  Galveston  Bar  and  end- 
ing at  the  turning  basin  in  Houston. 
It  was  dredged  the  entire  distance. 


half  of  which  lies  across  the  open 
waters  of  Galveston  Bay.  The  bot- 
tom width  through  Galveston  Bay 
was  made  150  feet  and  for  the  upper 
or  inland  section  100  feet.  There  is 
no  rock  on  the  channel,  the  banks 
and  bottom  being  clay  throughout. 
The  section  through  Galveston  Bay 
is  well  lighted,  and  the  entire  chan- 
nel is  well  marked  with  spar  buoys. 
At  the  present  time  the  government 
is  deepening  this  channel  to  a  pro- 
jected depth  of  30  feet  and  about 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  chan- 
nel has  been  completed  to  the  new 
depth.  The  bottom  width  across  Gal- 
vestion  Bay  will  be  250  feet  and 
for  the  remainder  will  be  150  feet, 
the  new  project  providing  for  the 
straightening  of  a  number  of  curves. 
This  new  work  is  in  part  paid  for 
by  the  local  interests,  the  people  of 
Houston  having  contributed  to  it  al- 
most $1,500,000. 


Industrial  Sites 


The  upper  twenty-five  miles  of  this 
channel  lies  through  land  of  great 
value  for  industrial  sites  and  in  the 
last  few  years  a  large  number  of  in- 
dustries have  located  on  either  side. 

The  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com- 
pany has  a  refinery  tract  of  almost 
1200  acres,  with  its  own  private 
wharves,  and  is  operating  the  units 
of  its  refinery  already  completed. 
This  refinery  when  constructed  as 
provided  in  the  ultimate  plans  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  refineries  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company 
and  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company  each 
have  large  refineries  operated  with 
their  own  private  wharves  serving 
them.  Among  other  interests  which 
have  located  on  the  banks  of  this 
channel  are: 

The  Tex-Cuban  Molasses  Company. 
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The  Texas  Chemical  Company. 
The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company. 
The  Houston  Mill  &  Elevator  Com- 
pany. 
The   Crown    Oil   &   Refining   Com- 
pany. 
The  La  Porte  Oil  &  Refining  Com- 
pany. 
The  Fidelity  Chemical  Company. 
The  Keen  &  Wolfe  Refining  Com- 
pany. 
The  Armour  Fertilizer  Company. 
The  Deepwater  Oil  Refineries. 
The  Texas  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany. 
The  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company. 
The  Texas  Company. 
There    are    many    others    besides 
these,  notable  among  them  being  a 
number    of    cotton    compresses,    the 
majority  of  which  are  located  in  the 
city  of  Houston  proper  on  the  upper 
or    light    draft    channel    connecting 
the  city  with  the  turning  basin. 

The  Turning  Basin 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  deep  wa- 
ter channel  lies  the  turning  basin 
with  a  diameter  of  1100  feet,  adja- 
cent to  which  are  located  the  munic- 
ipal wharves  of  the  city  of  Houston. 
There  are  entering  Houston  seven- 
teen railway  lines  and  the  immedi- 
ate connection  to  the  wharves  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Houston  Municipal 
Harbor  Belt  Railroad,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  being  operated  by 
certain  trunk  line  railroads  for  the 
city.  The  municipal  wharves  can  ac- 
commodate nine  vessels  at  a  time, 
and  plans  are  now  under  way  for 
the  enlarging  of  two  wharves  and 
the  construction  of  another  one,  all 
of  which  work  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  six  months. 

The  operation  of  the  port  at  Hous- 
ton is  conducted  under  the  city  ad- 
ministration, which  acts  upon  recom- 
mendation of  a  harbor  board  of  five 
members,  the  executive  officer  being 
the  director  of  the  port. 

Shipping  at  Houston 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  Houston  had  not  made  its 
start  as  a  port,  the  only  shipping  at 
that  time  using  municipal  wharves 
being  the  Southern  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  maintained  a  small  ser- 
vice south-bound  from  Philadelphia. 
Within  the  last  two  years  the  opera- 
tion of  the  port  has  been  put  on  an 
active  basis,  with  the  result  that 
transportation  service  and  available 
cargo  have  been  brought  together 
and  steamship  service  secured  from 
Houston  to  the  ports  most  logical 
for  her  business.  There  are  now  op- 
erating through  the  port  of  Hous- 
ton numerous  steamship  companies, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

Daniel  Ripley  &  Company  operate 


from   Houston   to    France   and   Ger- 
many. 

The  Leyland  Line  operate  to  Liv- 
erpool. 

The  Harrison  Line  operate  to  Liv- 
erpool. 

Blakely  Smith  &  Company  operate 
to  Mexico,  West  Indies  and  Cuba,  in 
connection  with  the  United  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Lykes  Brothers  operate  to  West 
Indies  and  Cuba. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  operate  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  direct  to  Houston. 

Southern  Steamship  Company  op- 
erate to  Philadelphia. 

There  are  also  numerous  other 
sailings  of  irregular  or  special  na- 
ture which  continually  bring  busi- 
ness to  the  port  of  Houston,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  present  writing  a 
cargo  of  coffee  from  Santos,  Brazil, 
is  being  unloaded  at  the  wharves. 
Freight  Handled 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  port 
of  Houston  is  only  two  years  of  age, 
its  business  is  remarkable,  as  will 
be  seen  from  its  showing  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year  during  a 
period  of  general  depression  in  ship- 
ping circles  throughout  the  world. 
During  this  time  there  arrived  and 
departed  213  vessels.  There  were 
imported  149,429  and  exported  222,- 
745  tons  of  freight,  making  a  total 
import  and  export  business  of  372,- 
274  tons  with  a  value  of  over  $31,- 
000,000. 

In  addition  there  was  a  coastwise 
movement  of  429,926  tons  with  a 
value  of  over  $13,000,000,  giving  a 
total  figure  for  the  cargo  handling 
during  these  ten  months  of  over 
800,000  tons,  which,  as  above  stated, 
is  remarkable  for  a  port  two  years 
old  under  present  shipping  condi- 
tions. 

A  large  portion  of  the  export  car- 
go outside  of  oil  from  the  refineries 
consists  of  cotton,  and  Houston  in 
this  commodity  stepped  from  noth- 
ing to  the  fourth  exporting  port  in 
the  United  States  in  its  first  season. 
During  the  above-mentioned  period 
of  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
there  were  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Houston  a  total  of  311,028  bales 
of  cotton. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  recently  inaugurated 
service  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt  between 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro 
and  Houston.  Houston  by  virtue  of 
its  location  and  rail  connections  is 
the  natural  distributing  center  west 
of  New  Orleans,  and  serves  a  large 
inland  territory.  In  the  past  there 
never  has  been  a  regular  steamship 
service  between  the  Pacific  ports 
and  Texas,  with  the  result  that  the 
food   products  originating   in  Wash- 


ington, Oregon  and  California  have 
been  almost  entirely  shipped  by  rail. 
At  the  present  writing  a  vessel  is 
leaving  the  Pacific  Coast  for  Hous- 
ton, which  when  it  arrives  in  Hous- 
ton will  have  1000  tons  of  foodstuffs 
on  it  consigned  to  Houston  grocers 
alone. 

The  lumber  interests  are  interest- 
ed in  the  service,  and  only  last  Au- 
gust the  first  cargo  of  red  cedar 
shingles  brought  to  Texas  arrived 
in  Houston  on  a  vessel  of  this  ser- 
vice, having  been  shipped  from  Ev- 
erett, Washington. 

Wharf  Facilities 
Wharfage  facilities  at  the  turning 
basin  are  as  follows: 

Wharf  No.  1—1647  feet  long,  cre- 
osoted  pile  construction,  containing 
a  concrete  warehouse  100  by  425  feet 
in  size,  as  well  as  two  ironclad  sheds. 
Two  railroad  tracks  reach  the  ship 
side;  one  inclined  conveyor  for 
freight  from  ship  to  shed.  This 
wharf  is  for  miscellaneous  cargo. 

Wharf  No.  2—522  feet  long,  con- 
crete construction,  containing  open 
shed  105  by  483  feet  in  size.  One 
railroad  track  reaches  the  ship  side. 
This  wharf  is  also  used  for  miscel- 
laneous cargo. 

Wharf  No.  3—799  feet  long,  con- 
crete construction,  for  open  storage 
and  railroad  connections.  Two  rail- 
road tracks  reach  the  ship  side.  On 
the  east  end  of  this  shed  there  is 
a  galvanized  iron  transit  shed  with 
approximately  15,140  square  feet  of 
storage  area. 

Wharf  No.  4—777  feet  long,  con- 
crete construction,  containing  a  con- 
crete transit  shed  662  by  100  feet  in 
size.  There  are  five  inclined  con- 
veyors here  from  ship  to  shed.  No 
railroad  tracks  reach  the  ship  side, 
but  behind  the  shed  are  five  tracks 
spanned  by  a  20-ton  electric  trav- 
eling crane  and  two  trucking  bridges 
connecting  the  transit  shed  with  a 
concrete  warehouse  600  by  400  feet 
in  size,  U  shaped,  served  with  three 
railroad  tracks  between  the  wings 
and  two  on  the  east  side.  This 
wharf  and  warehouse  are  designed 
for  general  merchandise. 

Wharf  No.  5—104  feet  long,  de- 
signed for  barge  traffic. 

Cotton  Wharf— This  is  800  feet  in 
length,  having  in  the  rear  three  con- 
centration sheds,  each  650  by  120 
feet,  equipped  with  Forrtyce  mono- 
rail trolley  system,  connecting  them 
with  the  ship  side.  Storage  capac- 
ity, 50,000  bales. 

Main  Street  Wharf— 573  feet  long, 
designed  for  barge  and  light  draft 
traffic.  Located  on  the  upper  chan- 
nel, seven  miles  from  the  turning 
basin  and  deep  water  channel. 


OXY-ACETYLENE  IN  CHINA 


THAT  China,  a  country  whose 
worship  of  antiquity  has  re- 
tarded its  own  development  and 
progress  until  comparatively  re- 
cently, is  at  last  awakening  to  ideas 
and  activities  of  the  fast  moving 
world  beyond  her  domains  is  evi- 
dent in  many  ways.  One  of  these 
that  is  typical  of  her  new-found  mod- 
ernism is  the  adoption  of  oxy-acety- 
lene  welding  and  cutting. 

The  photographs  reproduced  here- 
with were  secured  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  export  department  of  the 
Oxweld  Acetylene  Company.  They 
show  interesting  work  done  by  the 
Oxy  -  Acetylene  Welding  Works  at 
Shanghai.  A  rudder  frame  of  the 
French  steamship  Cordillere  was 
broken,  and  the  ruptured  section  (9 
by  5  inches)  was  repaired  by  weld- 
ing in  four  hours.  The  location  of 
the  weld  is  shown  by  crossed  chalk 
lines  in  the  photograph  at  the  left. 
Another  weld  (on  the  stern  post)   is 


indicated  by  the  arrow  in  the  pic- 
ture on  the  right.  The  work  was 
done  by  Chinese  labor,  the  operator 
being  shown  in  the  print  at  the  left. 
It  is  stated  that  the  process  is  be- 
coming   more   widely    understood    in 


the  Orient.  These  Chinese  are  nat- 
ural mechanics,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  easily  master  the  manipulation 
of  the  blowpipe  and  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
approved  practices  and  applications. 


ANOTHER  AUXILIARY  SCHOONER 


Our  illustration  shows  the  beau- 
tiful wooden  auxiliary  schooner 
Palawan  built  at  the  yard  of 
W.   F.  Stone  &   Son,   Oakland,   in 

1918,  for  Atkins,  Kroll  &  Com- 
pany. 

This  vessel,  especially  designed 
for  South  Sea  trading,  was  fitted 
with  Union  gas  engines  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  give  her  a  cruis- 
ing speed  without  wind  of  7  to  8 
knots  an  hour. 

She  was  used  very  successfully 
by  Atkins,  Kroll  and  Company  in 
their  South  Sea  Island  copra  op- 
erations, and  together  with  the 
balance  of  their  fleet  was  sold  in 

1919.  The  Palawan  went  to  Fin- 
nish owners.  Her  home  port  is 
now  at  Helsingfors,  and  her  build- 
er's name,  according  to  Lloyd's 
Register,  now  appears  as  Renck 
Stone. 

She  is  167.5  feet  long,  38.8  feet 
beam,  and  20.4  feet  molded  depth, 
of  the  one-deck  type  with  a  beau- 
tifully modeled  underbody  and 
ample  sail  power.  Her  tonnage  meas- 
urements are  818  gross  and  637  net. 

fl«y^t.„1^^i*^    *^!^    ^K^    American  -^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^    p    (Renck)   Stone  Among  them  all  the  Palawan  stands 

nag   should    lose   this    beautiful    ex-  ,                ...                ^  \      ^ 

ample  of  the  wood  shipbuilder's  art  supplied  many  of  the  finest  trad-  out    as    a    graceful,    staunch,     sea- 

and  still  keep  so  many  of  the  wood-  ^^^  schooners  for  the  islands  of  the  worthy  craft  easily  handled,  a  swift 

en  abortions  that  were  produced  dur-  South  Pacific  and  has  built  a  num-  sailer,   and    a   good   sea   boat    in    all 

ing  the  war  period.  ber   of    very    fine    tugs    and    yachts,  kinds  of  weather. 
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Steamship  Operations 


Los  Angeles-Honolulu  Service 

Plans  for  establishing  a  direct 
steamship  service  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Hawaii,  which  had  been 
developing  for  several  weeks,  ma- 
tured December  1  in  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Shipping  Board  that  the 
steamers  Aeolus  and  Huron,  hitherto 
operated  by  the  Munson  Line  in  the 
South  American  trade,  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company  and  delivered  early  in  1922. 
The  establishing  of  this  service  re- 
alizes a  long-held  hope  of  Los  An- 
geles, for  the  city  always  has  de- 
sired a  direct  freight  and  passenger 
service  to  and  from  Honolulu,  but 
except  for  a  relatively  few  sailings 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  in  1915  and  1916  never  has 
attained  its  wish. 

Former   German   Vessels 

The  Aeolus  and  Huron  are  15-knot 
oil-burning  vessels,  originally  in  the 
Atlantic  service  between  Bremen  and 
New  York  and  then  known  as  Gros- 
ser Kurfurst  and  Friedrich  der 
Grosse.  When  America  entered  the 
war  the  ships  were  seized  by  the 
United  States  government  and  placed 
in  transport  service.  After  carrying 
a  large  number  of  troops  during 
many  trips  to  France,  they  were  re- 
conditioned and  equipped  at  East 
Coast  yards  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can service.  The  Aeolus  is  560  feet 
long  between  perpendiculars  and  the 
Huron  is  528  feet.  Each  has  capac- 
ity for  about  400  passengers. 
Changes  to  be  Made 

Certain  changes  and  improvements 
planned  for  these  vessels  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  will  be 
made  upon  them  upon  their  arrival 
at  Los  Angeles  harbor,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that,  as  they  were  recently 
reconditioned  and  decorated  and  fur- 
nished, the  contemplated  re-equip- 
ment and  alterations  will  not  take 
long,  so  that  the  new  service  to  Hon- 
olulu is  expected  to  be  started  in 
the  spring. 

Following  the  launching  of  the 
steamship  West  Chopaka  at  the  yard 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  the  guests  at  the 
launching  were  taken  on  a  cruise 
on  the  steamship  Harvard.  During 
that   voyage   plans    for   a    Honolulu 
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service  were  discussed  and  Erie  M. 
Leaf,  vice-president  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing company,  was  dispatched  to 
Washington  to  obtain  vessels.  His 
errand   was   successful. 

Those  Railroad  Contracts 

In  view  of  the  developments  of 
the  last  few  months,  little  doubt  ex- 
ists that  Congress  or  the  Shipping 
Board  will  compel  the  abrogation  of 
preferential  traffic  agreements  be- 
tween foreign  steamship  companies 
and  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
One  club  proposed  by  Senator  Rans- 
dell,  to  deny  payments  under  the 
railroad  refunding  bill  to  companies 
having  such  contracts,  would  be  im- 
mediately efficacious,  for  signs  are 
not  lacking  that  the  railroads  are 
interested  in  the  enactment  of  the 
refunding  measure.  Such  drastic  ac- 
tion may  not,  however,  be  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  companies 
concerned  have  manifested  a  will- 
ingness to  cancel  the  contracts.  This 
attitude  was  brought  out  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  Shipping  Board 
and  railroad  officials  December  1. 

At  that  meeting  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  reported  that  its  contract  with 
the  North  German  Lloyd  had  ex- 
pired; so  had  the  contract  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  with 
Strachan  Brothers.  The  following 
companies  were  ready  to  cancel  if 
so  directed  by  the  board:  Grand 
Trunk  with  White  Star  -  Dominion, 
Southern  Railway  with  Mobile  Lin- 
ers, Mobile  &  Ohio  with  Mobile  Lin- 
ers, Boston  &  Albany  with  Cunard 
and  Leyland,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with 
Donaldson,  Furness-Withy  and  Scan- 
dinavian -  American ;  Pennsylvania 
with  I.  M.  M. 

Westerners  Are  Obdurate 

Western  railroads,  however,  were 
inclined  to  stand  their  ground.  The 
Great  Northern  on  October  18  re- 
newed a  contract  with  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  has  a  tacit  agree- 


ment v/ith  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
practically  equivalent  to  the  old, 
elapsed  contract.  R.  M.  Calkins,  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Paul,  was  un- 
willing to  recommend  to  his  road  the 
cancellation  of  the  contract  until  the 
Shipping  Board  could  guarantee  re- 
placement of  the  business  that  would 
be  lost. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
ethics  or  good  sense  of  such  agree- 
ments as  these,  no  particular  good 
will  result  from  the  tactics  pursued 
by  some  individuals,  who  would  make 
it  appear  that  a  deep-laid,  nefarious 
plot  is  afoot  to  strangle  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  in  its  cradle. 
The  fact  is,  as  every  child  of  the 
Puget  Sound  country  knows,  that  for 
years  the  Japanese  lines  have  had 
contracts  with  the  northern  trans- 
continental railroads,  and  that  the 
agreements  were  executed  in  days 
when  the  United  States  flag  scarcely 
was  seen  in  foreign  commerce  out 
of  Tacoma  or  Seattle.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  steamship  Minnesota, 
what  American  liner  was  plying  out 
of  Seattle  to  the  Orient  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war?  How  long  did 
the  Minnesota  remain  after  war  be- 
gan? What  became  of  the  "Big 
Four"  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  which 
made  up  the  largest  United  States 
tonnage  engaged  in  trans  -  Pacific 
trade?  Gentlemen  who  ignore  these 
facts,  whether  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  or  elsewhere, 
are  likely  to  have  their  motives  ques- 
tioned. 

O.  S.  K.  Contract  Dated  1908 

As  was  admitted  in  the  Senate,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul-Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  contract  was  executed 
in  1908.  It  ran  until  April  1,  1919. 
In  anticipation  of  the  lapse  of  the 
contract,  Mr.  Calkins  on  behalf  of 
the  St.  Paul  wrote  under  date  of 
June  13,  1918:  "There  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  company  to 
cancel  this  contract.  In  fact,  we 
hope  that  it  may  continue  in  force 
and  that  the  friendly  relations  which 
have  been  maintained  for  the  past 
ten  years  between  our  companies 
will  continue  indefinitely.  Due  to 
the  present  Federal  administration 
of  American  railways,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable —  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  —  for 
us  to  enter  into  a  formal  renewal 
of  this  contract.  .  .  ."   This,  it  would 
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appear  to  any  unprejudiced  reader, 
is  precisely  the  language  that  a 
suave  business  man  would  employ 
in  addressing  a  valued  customer  or 
trade-ally. 

If,  however,  the  question  be  ap- 
proached with  an  open  mind,  free 
from  preconceived  notions,  the  fact 
does  appear  that  the  railroad-steam- 
ship contracts  are  potentially  and 
actually  detrimental  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  A  statement 
of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  As- 
sociation, inserted  by  Senator  Jones 
of  Washington  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  shows  that  the  following 
tonnages  were  delivered  and  receiv- 
ed during  1920  by  American  rail- 
roads parties  to  contracts  with  the 
steamship  lines: 


Net  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Received 

Delivered 

Pennsylvania  

61,692 

234,261 

Boston  &  Albany 

60,091 

237,073 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

88,113 

227,961 

Phila.  &  Reading 

54,111 

233,642 

Boston  &  Maine- 

211,404 

258,061 

Grand  Trunk 

16,839 

645,710 

Norfolk  &  West'n 

174 

19,473 

Atlanta,  Birming- 

ham &  Atlantic 

8,064 

22,126 

Missouri  Pacific. 

1,639 

10,476 

Chicago,  Milwau- 

kee &  St.  Paul- 

99,416 

110,300 

Totals 601,543      1,999,083 

The  omission  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, which  has  a  contract  with  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  is  rather  sin- 
gular. 

Some  Unusual  Features 

Some  features  of  the  agreements 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  indicate  that  the  rail- 
roads have  made  startling  conces- 
sions. Among  features  of  different 
contracts  are:  free  wharfage,  dock- 
age, use  of  warehouses,  etc. ;  spe- 
cial piers  set  aside  by  the  railroads; 
exclusive  use  of  facilities  without 
charge;  reduced  rates;  special  de- 
murrage agreements ;  pledges  to  work 
together  against  competitors;  rail- 
roads pledge  themselves  to  deliver 
freight,  so  far  as  possible,  to  speci- 
fied steamship  lines;  railroads  agree 
to  seek  exemptions  for  steamships 
from  port,  pilotage  and  lighthouse 
dues  and  local  taxes;  railroads  agree 
to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  ob- 
tain freight  required  by  steamers; 
coal  to  be  supplied  at  less  than  mar- 
ket rates,  which  are  not  to  exceed 
$5  a  ton  in  any  case;  preference  to 
be  given  by  railroads  to  freight  ten- 
dered by  steamships. 

Such  concessions  as  these  appear 


An  architect's  drawing  of  the  building  that  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  will  erect  immedi- 
ately at  Main  and  Market  streets,  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  a  fifteen-story,  Class  A,  steel-frame 
structure  with  concrete  floors.  TTie  exterior  will  be  ivory-colored  terra  cotta.  On  the  first  floor 
will  be  all  Matson  offices,  and  on  other  floors  the  offices  of  all,  or  practically  all,  Hawaiian  com- 
panies, sugar  plantations,  pineapple-packers,  coffee-growers,  etc.,  that  are  represented  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    The  building  will  be  L-shaped. 


to  be  due  to  the  freight-hunger  of 
the  railroads.  Extreme  though  some 
of  them  may  be,  they  are  not  inex- 
plicable when  one  considers  that  the 
O.  S.  K.  and  N.  Y.  K.,  for  example, 
were  in  extremely  strong  situations 
in  the  Puget  Sound  -  Orient  trade 
prior  to  the  war;  still  are  of  great 
weight,  for  that  matter,  although 
their  relative  importance  has  de- 
clined since  the  entrance  of  Ship- 
ping Board  tonnage.  But  the  N.  Y. 
K.  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
since  its  vessels  appeared  in  Puget 
Sound  in  1896  at  the  solicitation,  it 
is  said,  of  James  J.  Hill.  During 
twenty-five    years    it    carried    more 


than  2,500,000  tons  of  imports  and 
3,000,000  of  exports,  both  of  which 
are  noteworthy  volumes  of  freight 
for  both  the  N.  Y.  K.  and  its  allies, 
and  railroad  officials  who  did  not  re- 
gard such  tonnage  covetously  would 
be  more  than  human.  But  since  1896 
there  are  more  ocean-going  vessels 
afloat,  with  consequent  keener  com- 
petition, and  conceivably  the  domes- 
tic business  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  has  increased,  both  tending  to 
make  the  railroads  more  independ- 
ent. Perhaps,  indeed,  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  freight  contracts  with 
steamship  lines  no  longer  obtain. 
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The  Railroads  Again 

No  great  perturbation  is  discerni- 
ble in  intercoastal  steamship  offices 
at  the  prospect  of  transcontinental 
railroad  rates  being  reduced  in  order 
to  permit  the  railroads  to  compete 
with  the  Panama  Canal  lines.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  reductions, 
for  which  the  railroads  have  peti- 
tioned the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, could  not  possibly  become 
effective  until  January,  1923;  and 
one  well  -  informed  railroad  traffic 
manager  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  the  more  likely  interval  would 
be  four  years.  Within  that  time, 
even  within  one  year,  a  great  deal 
might  happen.  For  example,  within 
a  few  months  the  intercoastal  steam- 
ship lines  are  quite  likely  to  be 
placed  under  some  competent  gov- 
ernment regulatory  body,  either  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or, 
more  probably,  the  regulation  de- 
partment of  the  Shipping  Board.  If 
something  of  that  nature  does  occur 
a  resultant  effect  upon  road-steam- 
ship competition  should  be  manifest. 

A  Few  Figures 

But  the  real  point  of  issue  is  the 
ability  of  the  water  carriers  to  com- 
pete with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads under  any  schedule  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
likely  to  sanction.  A  railroad  rate 
must  be  "reasonably  compensatory," 
that  is,  the  revenue  accruing  from 
any  particular  traffic  must  exceed 
the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  operations. 
Even  so,  if  railroad  rates  were  cut 
to  the  bone,  to  the  bare  minimum 
that  could  be  described  as  "reason- 
ably remunerative,"  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  the  steamship 
lines  could  not  go  still  lower  and 
still  return  respectable  earnings. 
One  well-informed  traffic  man  said 
that  he  believed  that  existing  water 
rates  in  general  could  be  cut  in  two 
if  necessary.  That  would  mean,  in 
one  case,  that  woolen  goods  might 
be  transported  from  Atlantic  ports 
to  the  Pacific  for  $2  as  against  the 
ruling  rate  of  $4  and  the  railroad 
rate  of  $6.  The  best  rate  in  pre-war 
days  was  that  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's Sunset-Gulf  route,  this  man 
continued,  or  $3,  and  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  railroads  would 
be  a  long  time  in  returning  to  such 
a  tariff. 

After  all,  the  true  measure  of  re- 
munerative steamship  rates  is  not 
found  in  comparisons  with  those  of 
the  railroads.  The  one  standard  is 
offshore  steamship  rates.  When  it 
is  stated  that  the  average  westbound 
intercoastal  rate  is  about  $20  a  ton, 
as  freight  lists  go,  and  the  average 
eastbound  is  $10,  one  may  see  that 
the  intercoastal  steamship  lines  are 


in  far  better  shape  than  the  fellows 
who  are  plying  offshore  and  meeting 
bitter  competition  of  British  and 
Japanese  lines,  some  of  which  re- 
cently have  made  tariffs  as  low  as 
$3  a  ton  on  coal  from  Cardiff  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Well,  speaking  rough- 
ly, the  intercoastal  lines  might  re- 
duce rates  indefinitely  until  their 
earnings  approached  those  that  might 
be  expected  in  foreign  trade;  in 
other  words,  until  offshore  routes  be- 
gan to  be  practically  as  attractive 
as  domestic.  Such  is  the  true  the- 
oretical minimum  limit  of  inter- 
coastal rates,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  approached  at  any  time,  and  cer- 
tainly not  within  the  next  few  years. 

How  Low  Can  They  Go? 

To  such  low  schedules  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  opinion  of  steamship 
operators,  would  find  it  impossible 
to  go,  unless  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  permit 
them  to  make  rates  that  were  not 
"reasonably  compensatory."  But  even 
if  the  I.  C.  C.  should  do  such  a  thing, 
there  is  always  the  interior  country 
to  be  considered.  We  have  today  the 
spectacle  of  the  intermountain  terri- 
tory aligned  strongly  against  any 
transcontinental  rate  reductions — a 
spectacle  that  has  been  witnessed 
ere  this  and  is  likely  to  be  seen  more 
than  once  in  the  future.  Unless 
transcontinental  traffic  not  only  pays 
its  own  expenses  of  operation  but 
leaves  besides  an  appreciable  mar- 
gin for  the  general  railroad  treas- 
ury, the  inland  shipper,  who  does 
not  enjoy  vigorous  rail  and  water 
competition,  is  quite  likely  to  find 
railroad  charges  unreasonably  high 
or  even  insupportable.  Anyone,  there- 
fore, who  believes  that  the  railroads 
can  reduce  their  transcontinental 
rates  indefinitely  appears  to  be  rath- 
er illogical,  even  though  he  should 
concede  the  much  lower  ton  -  mile 
cost  of  water  transportation. 

The  whole  recent  history  of  inter- 
coastal steamship  rate-making  indi- 
cates clearly  what  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  future:  the  railroads  will 
publish  their  tariffs  and  the  steam- 
ship lines  will  go  enough  below  them 
to  command  business.  Prior  to  1920, 
that  is,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
canal,  the  general  practice  was  to 
quote  intercoastal  rates  directly  from 
railroad  tariffs,  with  20  per  cent  de- 
ducted, this  margin  being  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  command  business. 
When  intercoastal  service  was  re- 
sumed almost  two  years  ago  the  tar- 
iffs were  based  directly  on  railroad 
schedules,  and  are  to  this  day,  de- 
spite various  breaks  that  completely 
severed  the  connection  between  some 
rail  and  water  rates.  So  long  as  the 
intercoastal  is  a  protected  trade, 
closed   to    foreign    shipping,    and    so 


long  as  there  are  few  private  oper- 
ators with  tonnage  that  they  can  em- 
ploy in  the  Panama  Canal  service, 
cutthroat  competition,  such  as  is  be- 
ing witnessed  in  foreign  shipping, 
is  extremely  improbable;  in  short, 
water  rates  will  be  based  on  rail- 
road, but  will  be  sufficiently  lower 
to  offset  marine  insurance,  etc.,  and 
the  natural  bias  of  the  domestic 
shipper  in  favor  of  the  land  carrier. 

Regulation  of  Water  Rates 

An  important  movement  to  end 
rate-cutting  in  intercoastal  shipping 
is  under  way  today.  Plans  are  go- 
ing forward  in  the  offices  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  draft  a  bill  plac- 
ing the  water  lines  under  the  regu- 
lation division.  Such  action  would 
result  in  the  fixing  of  minimum  rates 
instead  of  maximum  and  in  the  or- 
derly publication  of  tariffs  as  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  I.  C.  C. ;  it  would  end 
rate-cutting  to  which  the  railroads 
now  object  so  vigorously,  but  it  also 
would  put  the  steamship  lines  under 
a  body  that  is  decidedly  favorable 
to  their  cause,  to-wit,  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  not  under  such  a  poten- 
tially hostile  body  as  the  I.  C.  C. 

The  question  of  remission  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  tolls  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Little  if  any  effect  on  wa- 
ter rates  is  to  be  expected,  despite 
assertions  to  the  contrary  credited 
to  railroad  officials.  In  the  absence 
of  cutthroat  competition,  which,  as 
was  indicated  above,  is  not  probable, 
railroad  tariffs  will  continue  to  be 
the  guide  of  steamship  operators. 
Nine  years  Emory  R.  Johnson  report- 
ed to  the  Canal  Commission  on  this 
question  in  words  that  are  worth 
remembering  today:  "It  is  not  prob- 
able .  .  .  that  the  exemption  of  the 
payment  of  tolls  will  appreciably  af- 
fect the  rates  charged  by  the  reg- 
ular steamship  lines.  The  nonpay- 
ment or  remission  of  tolls  will  chief- 
ly aid  the  owners  of  the  coastwise 
marine  and  not  the  shippers.  .  .  . 
Whether  there  be  tolls  or  no  tolls, 
the  line  steamship  rates  will  not  be 
based  on  cost  of  service,  but  will  be 
such  as  the  traffic  will  bear  and  in- 
crease. ...  It  is  probable  that  the 
payment  of  tolls  by  ships  engaged  in 
our  coast-to-coast  trade  would  affect 
neither  the  rates  of  the  regular 
steamship  lines  nor  the  charges  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads."  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  argument  is  more 
logical  by  far  than  that  of  Edward 
Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  San- 
ta Fe,  who  asserted  that  "if  tolls  of 
the  Panama  Canal  were  eliminated, 
it  would  create  a  lower  basis  for 
rates  via  water  routes,  which  in  turn 
would  compel  the  lowering  of  the 
rail  rates  and  place  an  additional 
burden  on  the  Western  railroads  and 
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This  is  a  view  of  Temple  Court,  formerly 
has  been  purchased  by  Soichiro  Asano,  president 
by  vessels  of  the  T.  K.  K..  and  also  will  use  the 
home  in  Tamachi,   Tokyo. 

Western  manufacturing  interests." 
Mr.  Chambers  ignores,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  every  recent  ten- 
dency of  intercoastal  shipping. 

Briefs 

The  Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company  re- 
ports a  record  voyage  of  the  steamer 
C.  A.  Smith.  She  arrived  at  Bay 
Point  at  10  a.  m.  Monday,  discharged 
1,500,000  feet  of  lumber  and  depart- 
ed for  sea  that  evening.  She  arrived 
at  Coos  Bay  Wednesday  and  loaded 
and  sailed  Thursday  with  1,500,000 
feet;  arrived  at  Bay  Point  at  8  a. 
m.  Saturday  and  discharged  and  sail- 
ed at  5  p.  m.  the  same  day,  having 


the  home  of  F.  W.  Home,  a  pioneer  American  business  man  in  Japan,  on  the  Bluff,  Yokohama,  which 
of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  Here  Mr.  Asano  will  give  his  receptions  to  passengers  arriving  in  Japan 
mansion   as   a   small   and   exclusive   hotel.     Mr.    Asano's   receptions   heretofore   have   been   given   at   his    own 


delivered    3,000,000 
within  a  week. 


feet    of    lumber 


The  Empire  Shipping  Agency  has 
been  organized  in  Vancouver  to  take 
over  the  agencies  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  and  French  Line 
(C.  G.  T.),  under  the  management  of 
F.  C.  Garde. 


The  following  announcement  has 
been  made  by  W.  J.  Love,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration in  charge  of  traffic :  Cable 
advices  from  London  were  received 


by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
this  morning,  giving  the  text  of  the 
agreement  on  the  Egyptian  cotton 
situation  between  the  Liverpool  lin- 
ers and  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  are  to  receive  50  per 
cent  of  the  business  on  direct  and 
indirect  shipments.  The  first  ship, 
the  Ophis,  will  go  on  this  berth  at 
Alexandria  December  15.  The  agree- 
ment is  to  exist  for  two  crop  years. 


The   profit  earned   by   the   N'cpo" 
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Yusen  Kaisha  during  the  half-yearly 
term  ended  on  September  30  last  was 
not  more  than  yen  3,300,000,  or 
slightly  above  11  per  cent  of  its 
paid  up  capital,  yen  58,000,000,  says 
the  Japan  Advertiser.  The  company 
cleared  a  profit  of  yen  5,541,000  dur- 
ing the  previous  term,  so  that  the 
profit  for  the  term  under  review  is 
a  conspicuous  decrease.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  management  of 
the  company  has  decided  to  make  an 
outlay  of  about  yen  2,800,000  from 
the  dividend  equalization  fund  in  or- 
der to  declare  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  to  carry  for- 
ward approximately  yen  400,000  to 
next  term. 


Governor.  The  purchase  of  the  Cal- 
lao  probably  ends  for  the  time  being 
any  hope  that  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  will  build  new  vessels. 


The  United  States  coastwise  trade 
through  the  Panama  Canal  during 
August,  September  and  October,  1921, 
was  more  than  double  the  trade  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1920. 
The  cargo  handled  in  1920  amounted 
to  268,747  tons,  and  in  1921  it  aggre- 
gated 554,834  tons.  Of  the  latter  to- 
tal, 214,449  tons  was  westbound,  and 
340,385  tons  eastbound,  the  trade  be- 
ing thus  fairly  balanced,  with  rea- 
sonable cargoes  offering  in  either  di- 
rection. Another  trade  that  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  is  the  eastbound  trade  from  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  The  cargo  handled  in  Au- 
gust, September  and  October,  1921, 
was  582,719  tons,  as  compared  with 
285,441  tons  in  1920.  But  the  cargo 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  Europe  to  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  was  comparatively 
insignificant  in  1920,  amounting  to 
only  44,978  tons  for  the  three  months 
under  review,  and  declined  in  1921 
to  11,855  tons.  The  majority  of  the 
sixty-two  vessels  proceeding  this  year 
from  Europe  to  the  West  Coast  went 
out  in  ballast,  besides  which  fifteen 
foreign  vessels  went  out  in  ballast 
from  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  the  West  Coast  to  load  re- 
turn cargo  for  Europe.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  two  trades  dealt  with 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  the 
Canadian  coastwise  trade,  the  trade 
between  Western  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  trade  between  either 
seaboard  of  Canada  and  the  oppo- 
site seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  of  which  there  has  been  de- 
velopment. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  former  German  combina- 
tion vessel  Callao  for  its  Pacific 
coastwise  trade  and  that  she  will  be 
placed  in  service  in  February.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Ruth  Alexander, 
after  the  wife  of  President  H.  F. 
Alexander,  she  will  replace  the  lost 


Struthers  &  Barry,  an  unincorpo- 
rated partnership,  has  succeeded 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  Inc.,  and  the 
stock  of  the  latter  company  is  being 
retired.  The  change  was  forecast 
when  Captain  Andrew  Dixon  retired 
from  the  firm.  The  new  partner  is 
F.  M.  Barry,  who  had  been  operat- 
ing manager  of  Struthers  &  Dixon. 
The  old  staff  will  be  retained. 


The  International  Shipowners'  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  November 
23  to  25,  discussed  a  number  of  top- 
ics, chief  among  which  were  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  shipowners  of  all 
nationalities,  shipowners'  right  of 
mortgage  and  detention  and  the  uni- 
fication of  regulations  relating  to 
bills  of  lading,  unification  of  all  nec- 
essary documents,  deck  loading  and 
load  line,  bulkheads  for  passenger 
cabins,  life  saving  equipment  and 
wireless    agreement.      A   number    of 


resolutions  were  adopted,  among 
them  one  recommending  that  the 
Hague  Rules  be  made  universally 
applicable  by  means  of  an  internr.- 
tional  convention  another  that  in- 
ternational rules  be  adopted  for  the 
transport  of  deck  cargoes  of  wood 
and  one  that  the  various  load  line 
regulations  be  unified.  On  the  mat- 
ter of  life-saving  appliances  it  was 
recommended  that  an  international 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
what  modifications  are  advisable  in 
the  1914  Shipping  Convention  of 
London,  in  the  light  of  recent  expe- 
rience and  especially  to  report  on 
the  possibility  of  providing  an  auto- 
matic alarm  device  to  replace  hu- 
man watches  on  vessels,  as  provided 
for  in  Article  34  of  the  convention. 

The  Los-  Angeles  -  Seattle  record 
has  been  broken  by  the  Shipping 
Board  535  Pine  Tree  State,  operated 
by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
which  made  the  voyage  in  Novem- 
ber  in  66  hours,  as  against  the  71V'2- 
hour  run  of  the  Keystone  State  last 
summer. 


With  the  Exporters  and  Importers 


Lively  But  Not  Little 

In  the  December  number  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  a  statement  was 
made  that  "lively  little  rate  wars" 
had  broken  out  in  three  trades.  This 
language  was  so  unfortunately  chos- 
en as  practically  to  impair  the  accu- 
racy of  the  article.  It  is  true  that 
rate  wars  have  broken  out;  that 
they  are  lively  cannot  be  denied; 
bue  few  would  describe  them  as 
"little."     Indeed,  no. 

The  extent  of  the  trouble  in  the 
Pacific  Coast-Europe  trade  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  two  ves- 
sels of  a  strong  company  have  been 
diverted  to  Oriental  .loading  instead 
of  being  dispatched  back  to  the  Con- 
tinent. When  such  a  thing  occurs 
in  a  trade  that  heretofore  has  been 
one  of  the  best,  the  rates  of  which 
have  been  fairly  stable  in  a  chaotic 
universe,  "little"  does  not  describe 
the  magnitude  of  the  upheaval.  The 
echo  of  that  diversion  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  the  Blue  Funnel, 
through  Dodwell  &  Company,  agents, 
announced  that  the  Memnon,  loading 
at  San  Francisco  about  the  middle 
of  January,  would  make  a  rate  of  35 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  canned 
goods  and  50  cents  on  dried  fruits. 
Other  companies  were  accepting 
"anything,"  as  one  freight  manager 
expressed  it.  Let  such  rates  be  com- 
pared with  those  fixed  by  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian and  Harrison  Direct 
lines  July  1,  1920,  which  were  un- 
changed until  October:  canned  goods, 


United  Kingdom,  $1  strapped;  $1.15 
unstrapped;  Continent,  90  cents  and 
$1.05.  Dried  fruit.  United  Kingdom, 
$1.25  in  bags,  $1.25  in  boxes  strap- 
ped, $1.40  in  boxes  unstrapped;  Con- 
tinent, 85  cents,  $1.15  and  $1.30. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Worse  and  More  of  It 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  -  Australian 
trade  a  singular  situation  has  forced 
lumber  rates  down.  A  rather  large 
supply  of  cargo  in  Australia,  especi- 
ally of  wheat  for  Europe,  has  attract- 
ed vessels  to  the  South.  But  how  to 
get  them  there?  Cardiff  coal  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  take  a  steamer 
part  of  the  way;  lumber  would  sup- 
ply her  with  cargo  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  If  these  two  legs  of 
the  triangular,  around-the-world  sail- 
ings could  pay  bare  expenses,  the 
steamship  owner  might  look  to  the 
return  voyage  with  wheat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  to  return  a  profit. 
Accordingly  rates  as  low  as  $3  a  ton 
have  been  made  on  the  coal  and  $14 
or  so  on  lumber.  This  latter  reduc- 
tion has  been  met  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  -  Australasian  Freight  Tariff 
Bureau,  which  made  a  cut  of  $1,  ef- 
fective December  12,  on  lumber  mov- 
ing from  British  Columbia  and  Unit-  | 
ed  States  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Syd-  ! 
ney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  the 
new  rates  ranging  from  $17  Canad-  , 
ian  to  $15.50  United  States  currency.  | 
No  changes  have  been  made  on  lum-  ' 
ber  for  New  Zealand  or  on  redwood 
lumber    to    either    New    Zealand    or 
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Australia.  The  conference  also  re- 
duced overland  general  cargo  from 
$15  to  $12,  effective  December  8. 

In  the  United  States  intercoastal 
service  steel  has  dropped  from  75  to 
60  cents.  The  reduction  appears  ex- 
tremely belated,  inasmuch  as  the 
conference  knev\^  full  vi^ell  that  the 
rate  had  broken  long  ago,  the  Atlan- 
tic-Gulf &  Pacific  having  served  no- 
tice that  it  vi^ould  be  compelled  to 
meet  competition  of  the  Williams 
Line.  The  latter  company  had  book- 
ed a  large  lot  prior  to  joining  the 
conference.  What  happened  after  it 
did  join  is  somewhat  nebulous,  but 
either  steel  moved  at  60  cents  or  the 
conference  thought  that  it  did;  and 
a  firm  conviction  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb rates,  regardless  of  the  truth. 
In  any  event,  the  rate  has  broken; 
and  so  have  barn-doors  been  locked 
after  horses  have  vanished.  Tin 
plate  has  been  cut  from  75  to  60 
cents,  carload  lots,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1. 

A  Blessed  Optimism 
While  some  conferences  are  stag- 
gering about  in  the  chill  dawn,  the 
Shipping  Board  manifests  a  blithe- 
some faith  by  organizing  others.  Per- 
haps they  won't  be  so  humanly  frail. 
The  latest  newcomer  is  the  Pacific 
Coast-Cuban  Eastbound  Conference, 
organized  on  November  15  with  the 
following  members:  Pacific  Mail, 
Luckenbach,  Pacific-Caribbean  -  Gulf 
(Swayne  &  Hoyt).  Robert  Dollar  is 
maintaining  rates  and  dispatching  a 
representatives  to  meetings,  although 
the  line  is  not  formally  a  member; 
and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  pend- 
ing approval  of  Osaka  to  actual  mem- 
bership, is  pursuing  the  same  course. 
Rates  rule  both  direct  service  and 
transshipment  at  United  States  Gulf 
ports.  This  trade  appears  to  be  the 
last  radiating  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  to  be  blanketed 
by  a  rate-making  organization.  J.  H. 
Todd  is  chairman  and  secretary,  as 
he  is  of  the  other  Shipping  Board 
conferences. 

Export  Bill  of  Lading 

At  a  general  session  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington October  21,  an  order  was  is- 
sued, released  for  public  notice  De- 
cember 2,  and  going  into  effect  on 
or  before  February  15,  1922,  provid- 
ing for  a  uniform  export  bill  of  lad- 
ing to  be  used  by  common  carriers, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission,  in  connection  with  ocean 
carriers  whose  vessels  are  registered 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
says  the  commercial  law  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Be- 
ginning on  the  date  mentioned,  all 
common  carriers  will  discontinue  the 
use  of  various  through  export  bills 
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of  lading  hitherto  used.  Transpor- 
tation companies  are  ordered  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  regulations  on  not 
less  than  five  days'  notice  to  the 
commission  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic by  filing  and  posting  tariffs  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

The  new  through  export  bill  of 
lading  relates  to  transportation  of 
property  from  points  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  points  in  non-adjacent 
foreign  countries.  In  form  it  is 
suited  for  filling  in  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter.  It  is  marked  "Uniform 
Through  Export  Bill  of  Lading,"  with 
the  following  caption  beneath  read- 
ing "Straight  Bill  of  Lading— Orig- 
inal— Not  Negotiable."  The  contract 
terms  and  conditions  are  printed  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  and 
consist  of  three  parts,  Part  I  re- 
cites the  clauses  valid  with  respect 
to  the  service  until  delivery  in  the 
port  of  shipment.  Part  II  contains 
clauses  defining  the  service  from  de- 
livery in  port  of  shipment  until  de- 
livery in  port  to  nearest  point  of 
destination.  Part  III  deals  with  the 
service  from  arrival  at  port  nearest 
to  point  of  destination  until  arrival 
at  ultimate  destination. 

The  commission,  in  its  report  ac- 
companying the  new  bill  of  lading, 
notes  its  limitations  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  ocean  carriers  in  respect  to 
Parts  II  and  III,  but  states  that  the 
general  provisions  and  rules  con- 
tained in  bills  of  lading  used  by 
common  carriers  at  the  present  time 
in  relation  to  transportation  of  prop- 
erty to  non-adjacent  foreign  coun- 
tries will  be  considered  unreason- 
able insofar  as  they  differ  from  the 
uniform  through  export  bill  of  lad- 
ing. Parts  II  and  III  of  the  new 
form  are  an  approved  modification  of 
clauses  of  similar  tenor  submitted 
to  the  commission  by  the  uniform 
bill  of  lading  committee. 

Copies  of  the  new  bill  of  lading 
form,  with  the  report  prepared  by 
Commissioner  Hall,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (Document  No. 
4844). 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  December  23. 

Since  we  wrote  our  report  of  No- 
vember 26  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  situation  so  far  as  grain  rates 
to  Europe  for  full  cargoes  are  con- 
cerned, and  no  market  has  shown 
any  very  active  tendency.  In  fact, 
the  past  four  weeks  have  been  rath- 
er quiet. 

Several  steamers  are  again  report- 
ed with  lumber  to  the  Orient  and 
rates  have  shown  a  slightly  upward 
tendency,  the  latest  fixtures  having 
been  done  at  $15. 
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Two  time  charters  have  just  been 
reported  of  Norwegian  steamers  of 
about  6000  tons  deadweight  at  $1.20 
for  twelve  months.  These  vessels 
will  be  used  principally  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  lumber  trade. 

For  Australia  there  have  been  sev- 
eral sailing  vessels  fixed  at  rates 
ranging  from  $14  for  Sydney  to  $16 
for  Melbourne,  and  also  two  steam- 
ers are  taking  lumber,  both  fixed  on 
time  charter,  one  reported  at  5/-  de- 
livery Cardiff,  re-delivery  Australia, 
and  this  steamer  is  coming  via  North 
Pacific  with  a  cargo  of  Welsh  coal. 
The  other  was  reported  taken  at  7/- 
delivery  North  Pacific,  re-delivery 
Australia. 

Coals  from  Newcastle  to  San  Fran- 
cisco: two  large  sailing  vessels  are 
reported  at  $3.50  per  ton,  loading 
early  next  year. 

West  Coast  of  South  America  has 
continued  almost  lifeless,  although 
one  sailing  vessel  is  reported  at 
about  $17.50. 

For  South  Africa,  another  one  of 
the  locally  owned  large  sailing  ves- 
sels is  reported  fixed  at  $23.50  for 
loading  early  next  year,  and  a  mo- 
torship  is  reported  for  full  cargo  of 
ties  to  the  Red  Sea  at  $23. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 

Where  Our  Business  Lies 

The  following  table,  prepared  by 
the  statistical  division,  Shipping 
Board,  shows  exports  and  imports, 
including  oil,  of  the  United  States 
for  the  ten  months,  January  to  Oc- 
tober, figures  in  long  tons: 

Exports         Imports 
East    Coast    of 

So.  America..  2,074,567  941,496 

West   Coast   of 

So.  America..      535,433  489,423 
Gulf  and  Carib- 
bean    3,738,247     16,933,501 

Atlantic  Europe  9,400,559       1,322,528 
United  Kingdom  7,787,809  610,733 

Mediterranean..  5,593,801  375,771 

Africa   586,085  142,006 

India    401,347  463,993 

Australia    398,911  131,781 

Orient   2,231,932  531,754 

Pacific  Canada..      316,839  230,695 

Atlantic  Canada  7,068,644       2,018,065 
Others  345,030  225,445 

Total 40,479,204     24,417,191 

Europe  Buys  Less 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  to- 
ward a  smaller  volume  of  exports  to 
Atlantic  Europe,  which  has  been  our 
best  market  in  the  past.  During  Oc- 
tober 622,550  long  tons  were  export- 
ed to  this  region,  as  compared  with 
907,494  tons  in  September  and  1,317,- 
153  tons  in  January.  The  deprecia- 
tion in  European  currencies  undoubt- 
edly has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
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decline,  which  is  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
volume  of  our  exports  is  ordinarily 
near  its  maximum. 

Since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
volume  of  our  imports  is  oil,  it  is 
natural  to  find  that  the  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  region  leads  as  a  source 
of  our  imports.  During  October  this 
region  supplied  practically  two-thirds 
of  the  2,976,465  long  tons  of  com- 
modities coming  into  this  country, 
while  of  the  total  volume  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  so  far  this 
year,  shipments  from  the  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  region  constituted  about 
70  per  cent. 

Gulf  and  Caribbean  Best 

Atlantic  Canada  stood  second  in 
importance  as  a  source  of  imports, 
but  led  all  other  countries  and  re- 
gions in  the  volume  of  commodities 
shipped  to  and  from  the  United 
States  during  October,  thereby  main- 
taining the  same  relative  position 
it  held  in  September. 

Taking  the  total  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  and  combining 
imports  and  exports,  it  appears  that 
countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  lead 
all  other  regions  in  the  volume  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  while 
Atlantic  Europe  comes  second,  At- 
lantic Canada  third,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  fourth.  In  the  figures  for 
the  first  nine  months,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  third  and  Atlantic 
Canada  fourth.  This  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  Atlantic  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  part- 
ly to  a  downward  tendency  in  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
partly  to  the  increasing  imports  from 
Atlantic  Canada,  which  at  this  sea- 
son is  sending  a  great  deal  of  grain 
into  the  United  States. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  December  27,  1921. 

Since  our  last  report,  dated  No- 
vember 16,  the  only  full  cargo  fixt- 
ure for  grain  from  the  North  has 
been  the  motorship  Pedro  Christo- 
phersen  at  30/-  for  the  United  King- 
dom or  Continent,  option  of  40/-  for 
the  Mediterranean,  taken  by  the  Port- 
land Flouring  Mills.  All  other  busi- 
ness in  this  line  has  been  in  parcels 
at  freights  ranging  from  25/-  to  30/-, 
and  the  same  rates  have  applied  for 
parcel  shipments  for  barley  for  the 
United  Kingdom  from  San  Francisco. 
At  the  present  writing  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  space  either  from 
the  North  or  locally. 

The  activity  in  chartering  for 
squares  and  logs  for  Japan  contin- 


ues, and  a  number  of  Japanese 
steamers  have  been  fixed  at  from 
$14.50  to  $15  per  thousand  feet,  ac- 
cording to  position,  early  tonnage  be- 
ing more  in  demand.  Several  steam- 
ers have  been  taken  on  a  lump  sum 
basis,  among  which  are  the  steamers 
Francisco  Maru,  Denmark  Maru  and 
Thames  Maru,  each  on  a  lump  sum 
of  $50,000.  The  steamers  Iwatsan 
Maru,  by  Mitsui  &  Company,  and 
the  Shinsu  Maru,  by  the  American 
Trading  Company,  have  been  taken 
for  the  same  business,  but  the  rates 
have  not  been  divulged.  The  steam- 
ers Margaret  Coughlan  and  City  of 
Victoria,  also  for  the  same  business, 
have  been  taken  by  the  Pacific  Ex- 
port Lumber  Company  at  $15  per 
thousand  feet. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
have  taken  the  steamer  Tricolor,  gov- 
ernment form  of  time  charter,  for 
one  trans-Pacific  voyage  delivery  Pa- 
cific Coast,  redelivery  Australia  at 
7/-  per  deadweight  ton,  and  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Company  have  taken  the 
steamer  Manchester  Spinner,  deliv- 
ery Cardiff,  redelivery  Australia,  at 
5/-  on  the  deadweight  ton  per  month. 
From  Cardiff  this  steamer  will  bring 
coal  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  steam- 
er Hector  has  been  taken  by  Dant  & 
Russell  for  one  trans-Pacific  voyage 
at  6/-,  delivery  Shanghai,  re-delivery 
China  or  Japan,  and  today  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Norwegian  steamers 
Bratsberg  and  the  Unita  have  both 
been  taken  on  time  for  twelve  months, 
trans-Pacific  business,  at  $1.20  per 
deadweight  ton  per  month.  At  the 
present  time  neither  the  name  of  the 
charterers  nor  the  point  of  delivery 
and  re-delivery  are  stated,  but  it  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  rate  paid 
that  delivery  is  to  be  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

For  Port  Sudan  the  motorship  In- 
dien  has  been  taken  for  a  full  cargo 
of  ties  from  the  North  Pacific,  char- 
terers not  named  as  yet,  at  $23.50 
per  thousand  feet.  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Company  have  taken  the  schooner 
Undaunted  for  lumber  for  Capetown 
at  $23.50.  The  barkentine  Amy  Tur- 
ner and  the  schooner  Lizzie  Vance 
are  both  fixed  for  spruce  from  Coos 
Bay  to  Melbourne  by  J.  J.  Moore  & 
Company  at  $16.  The  only  fixtures 
reported  for  lumber  for  the  West 
Coast  are  the  schooners  Vancouver, 
for  Callao  by  the  United  States  For- 
eign Sales  Corporation,  the  freight 
rate  not  given,  and  the  J.  W.  Clise, 
lumber  and  steel  rails  for  Lobitos 
by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company,  on 
private  terms.  The  schooner  Com- 
modore has  been  fixed  for  coal  from 
Newcastle  to  San  Francisco  at  $3.50 


by  the  Bank  Line  Transport  &  Trad- 
ing Company,  and  the  schooner  Bi- 
anca  has  been  taken  for  the  same 
business  by  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Com- 
pany, one  port  Puget  Sound  -  San 
Francisco  range,  at  the  same  rate. 
These  same  charterers  have  put  in 
two  of  their  sailing  vessels  to  take 
lumber  for  their  own  account  to 
Shanghai. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  have  sold 
the  steam  schooners  Santa  Inez  and 
Santa  Rita  to  Crowley  &  Mahoney 
at  a  reported  rate  of  $160,000  each, 
and  they  have  also  sold  their  steam 
schooner  Santa  Alicia  to  Sudden  & 
Christenson  on  private  terms.  The 
steamer  Thorvald  Halvorsen,  for- 
merly Honoluluan,  has  been  sold  to 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
for  a  reported  price  of  $225,000. 
The  ships  Dunsyre  and  John  Ena 
are  both  reported  sold  to  J.  Botts  on 
private  terms. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


A  cross  libel  has  been  filed  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  against 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  own- 
er of  the  steamship  Governor,  which 
was  sunk  in  collision  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board  freighter  West  Hartland 
in  April,  1920.  For  the  loss  of  the 
Governor  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  asking  $2,500,000;  the  cross 
libel  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  for 
$79,345,  of  which  $68,926  represents 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  $8844  the 
cost  of  discharging  lumber,  and 
$1575  the  loss  caused  by  laying  up 
the  vessel.  The  Shipping  Board  also 
has  petitioned  for  limitation  of  lia- 
bility, to  be  granted  should  the  West 
Hartland  be  held  responsible  for  the 
collision. 


Dodwell  &  Company,  as  agents  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  announce  that  policies  will 
be  issued  at  the  oflSce  when  bills  of 
lading  are  signed,  either  F.  P.  A.  or 
with  average,  covering  cargo  from 
warehouse  to  warehouse. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company  and  the 
Bird-Archer  Company  of  California 
announce  the  removal  of  their  of- 
fices from  1  Drumm  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  115  Davis  street. 

The  Lakewood  Engineering  Com- 
pany announces  the  consolidation  of 
its  Pacific  Coast  office  with  the  of- 
fices of  the  Smith-Booth-Usher  Com- 
pany, its  exclusive  representative,  at 
50  Fremont  street,  San  Francisco, 
and  228  Central  avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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Marine  Insurance 

CHARLES   F.   HOWELL,   Eastern   Contributing   Editor 


In  Re  the  Shipping  Board 

Marine  insurance  discussion  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  hints  that 
have  been  drifting  out  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  effect  that  the  Shipping 
Board  was  planning  to  engage  in 
the  cargo  business.  This  action,  ran 
the  rumors,  was  the  development  of 
discrimination  against  the  vessels  of 
the  board  by  the  underwriters.  At 
first,  it  cannot  be  denied,  these  re- 
ports proved  disconcerting  to  ma- 
rine insurance  men;  there  is  little 
enough  margin  of  profit  in  cargo 
business,  as  it  is,  without  having 
rates  slashed  to  nothing  by  reckless 
and  inexperienced  government  expe- 
rimenters who  would  lose  no  sleep 
over  the  consequences  since  the  tax- 
paying  public  would  have  to  foot  the 
bill.  But  a  little  thought  showed 
the  improbability  of  any  such  dras- 
tic action  being  taken;  first,  because 
the  Jones  Act  grants  no  such  author- 
ity and  the  necessary  special  legisla- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  secured 
in  the  face  of  the  popular  outcry 
against  "government  in  business," 
and,  second,  because  the  appropria- 
tions committee  of  the  House  would 
never  consent  to  the  granting  of 
such  large  funds  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  enterprise  of 
this  character.  Furthermore,  the  un- 
derwriters were  almost  a  unit  in 
protesting  that  no  discrimination  in 
rates  had  been  taken  against  Ship- 
ping Board  boats  as  such,  but  that 
the  best  quotations  possible  are  be- 
ing made  on  cargo  carried  by  them. 
Marine  insurance  is  a  scientific  bus- 
iness and  past  experience  has  to  en- 
ter to  an  important  degree  in  fixing 
rates.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage 
was  constructed  during  the  war  when 
quantity  rather  than  quality  was  the 
slogan,  and  no  one  is  going  to  deny 
that  vessels  so  built  cannot  be  as 
good  risks,  from  an  underwriting 
standpoint,  as  those  constructed  dur- 
ing normal  times.  This  applies  just 
the  same  to  Shipping  Board  boats  as 
to  those  of  private  ownership,  and 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  rat- 
ing risks.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  those  shippers  who  use  ap- 
proved liners  to  increase  their  rates 
so  as  to  offset  losses  that  will  be  in- 
curred in  writing  business  on  infe- 
rior and  hastily  constructed  vessels 
at  liner  rates.  Furthermore,  if  un- 
derwriters were  to  increase  regu- 
lar liner  rates  the  business  would 
promptly  pass  to  foreign  insurance 
markets,  while  if  underwriters  must 


disregard  all  underwriting  standards 
and  accept  all  risks  offered  at  the 
minimum  first  liner  rate  they  would 
soon  have  to  close  their  doors.  A- 
merican  underwriters  are  just  now 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  our  insurance  from  foreign 
domination,  and  they  need  the  moral 
support  of  the  American  people  in- 
stead of  receiving  more  than  their 
share  of  the  mud-slinging  so  preva- 
lent at  this  time. 

Thus  were  the  two  sides  of  the 
controversy  closely  drawn  when,  as 
it  would  appear,  the  Shipping  Board 
commissioners  saw  a  great  light  and 
directed  their  attack  from  a  new  an- 
gle. In  an  exclusive  communication 
to  the  Weekly  Underwriter  of  New 
York,  Commissioner  Meyer  Lissner 
denied  that  the  government  has  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  cargo  insurance 
business,  but  announced  that  the 
Shipping  Board  proposes  to  make  an 
investigation  of  marine  insurance 
because  "Shipping  Board  vessels  are 
discriminated  against  by  marine  in- 
surance underwriters,"  and  because 
"there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment generally  in  the  matter  of  A- 
merican  marine  insurance."  This  an- 
nouncement carries  the  greatest 
weight  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Liss- 
ner is  the  member  of  the  board  to 
whom  insurance  matters  are  regu- 
larly referred.  From  many  sources 
in  close  touch  with  the  movements 
at  Washington  it  is  insisted  that  the 
board  had  definitely  decided  to  enter 
the  cargo  business;  hence,  they  con- 
clude, it  must  have  been  proven  to 
the  commissioners  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  the  necessary 
legislation  and  that  further  "govern- 
ment in  insurance"  would  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

Institute  Elections 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Institute  of 
Marine  Underwriters  the  following 
ofl^icers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president,  William  H.  McGee; 
vice-president,  Louis  F.  Burke;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Douglas  F. 
Cox.  The  appointment  of  standing 
committees  was  subsequently  an- 
nounced by  the  new  president  as 
follows:  admissions — S.  D.  McComb, 
F.  H.  Cauty,  W.  W.  Parsons;  forms 
and  clauses — H.  H.  Reed,  W.  J.  Rob- 
erts, Samuel  Bird,  Jr.;  legislation — 
L.  F.  Burke,  Douglas  F.  Cox,  W.  L. 
H.  Simpson. 

Oil  Waste  Legislation 

Hearings  recently  resumed  by  the 
rivers    and    harbors    committee    at 


Washington  have  brought  out  much 
valuable  data  and  many  surprising 
angles  of  the  proposition  to  prohibit 
the  discharging  of  waste  oil  in  our 
navigable  waters.  This  would,  at 
first  blush,  appear  to  be  a  simple 
problem,  but  examination  has  proved 
the  contrary.  Both  fire  and  marine 
underwriters  have,  for  some  time, 
been  actively  urging  the  importance 
of  protecting  our  valuable  water- 
front property  against  the  grave 
menace  of  conflagrations  arising 
from  sparks  dropped  into  the  float- 
ing oil  that  covers  so  much  surface 
of  our  harbors,  and  here  and  there 
municipal  ordinances  have  been  pass- 
ed with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
danger.  But  government  action  is 
necessary,  with  appropriate  penal- 
ties fixed.  Such  a  bill  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Appleby  of  New  Jersey; 
but  Mr.  Appleby,  who  hails  from 
Asbury  Park,  was  particularly  in- 
terested because  oil  dumped  into  the 
high  seas  off  the  Jersey  shore  drift- 
ed onto  the  bathing  beaches  and  in- 
jured that  kind  of  business.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  can  handle  the  subject 
in  a  comprehensive  and  world-wide 
fashion  by  refusing  clearance  papers 
through  American  consuls  unless  a 
pledge  is  given  not  to  discharge  oil 
anywhere  during  a  voyage.  But  im- 
mediately the  absurdity  of  a  situa- 
tion was  seen  in  which  a  ship-oper- 
ator is  warned  against  doing  a  cer- 
tain thing  when  no  alternative  sub- 
stitute is  offered  him.  Fishing  in- 
terests were  instantly  in  arms  against 
dumping  oil  waste  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  because  the  heavy  tar  ele- 
ment drops  to  the  bottom  and  de- 
stroys both  shell  and  finny  fish.  The 
discharging  into  inland  rivers  of  the 
refuse  of  mines,  chemical  works  and 
dye  factories  has  long  ago  killed  the 
fish  of  such  streams;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  the  miners  sent  a 
delegation  to  Washington  who  point- 
ed out  the  enormous  financial  cost 
in  which  they  would  be  involved  for 
a  reconstruction  of  their  river  plants 
should  any  such  prohibition  be  made 
law.  It  is  believed  that  objection 
from  this  source  would  be  overcome 
if  the  prohibition  were  limited  to 
oil  products. 

It  is  safe  to  forecast  that  the  final 
form  of  the  bill  that  will  grow  out 
of  the  material  developed  by  the 
rivers  and  harbors  committee  will 
include  the  establishment  of  dis- 
posal plants  at  each  of  our  more  im- 
portant ports,  properly  constructed 
and  supervised.  Valuable  by-prod- 
ucts are  obtainable  from  the  dis- 
charged oil  waste,  and  for  this  an 
adequate  price  would  be  forthcom- 
ing.    There  would  be  nothing  expe- 
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rimental  in  the  adoption  of  this 
method,  as  it  is  now  in  successful 
use  at  several  of  our  own  ports  and 
in  a  number  of  European  cities.  The 
bill  will  doubtless  include  a  prohi- 
bition against  the  discharge  also  of 
acids  or  other  manufacturing  wastes, 
or  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  dan- 
gerous to  shell  or  finny  fish,  in  any 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
or  into  any  tributary  thereof,  and 
providing  a  penalty.  As  has  been 
intimated  above,  the  inclusion  of  this 
sweeping  prohibition  will  depend  up- 
on the  reconciliation  of  miners  and 
chemical  manufacturers.  In  any 
event,  marine  underwriters  can  be 
depended  upon  to  further  any  work- 
able bill  along  this  line. 

Sank  in  New  York  Harbor 

Considerable  speculation  ran  the 
rounds  of  the  New  York  marine  in- 
surance market  recently  when  the 
Tanamo  went  down  in  the  city's  har- 
bor with  a  loss  of  both  ship  and 
cargo.  She  was  bound  from  Porto 
Rico  to  New  York,  and  it  was  learn- 
ed that  a  fire  had  raged  in  her  hold 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  voy- 
age and  could  only  be  extinguished 
by  opening  the  seacocks  and  permit- 
ting the  vessel  to  fill.  The  fire  dam- 
age is,  of  course,  a  particular  aver- 
age; the  damage  due  to  the  sinking 
will  be  made  good  in  general  aver- 
age. It  is  intimated  that  the  fire 
was  of  incendiary  origin,  but  even 
so  the  liability  of  the  underwriter 
will  not  be  reduced.  Fire  and  its 
natural  consequences  are  covered  un- 
less the  fire  be  occasioned  by  an 
agency  specially  excluded  from  the 
policy,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with 
ordinary  incendiarism. 

Hague  Rules  Endorsed 

In  spite  of  all  the  flurry  of  ob- 
jection raised  by  marine  underwrit- 
ers to  the  Hague  Rules,  1921,  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters held  a  special  meeting  re- 
cently and  endorsed  them,  with  but 
one  vote  in  the  negative.  It  appears 
that  the   motive  actuating  this  step 


grew  out  of  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  minor 
advantages  offered  by  the  rules  rath- 
er than  to  continue  hoping  for  the 
greater  results  possible  if  the  Bar- 
ter Act  is  ever  amended  as  is  now 
under  consideration  at  Washington. 
The  language  of  the  endorsing  reso- 
lution was  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Underwriters  ap- 
proves the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
ocean  bill  of  lading,  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hague  Rules,  1921, 
and  considers  it  desirable  that  steps 
be  taken  to  secure  uniform  legisla- 
tion in  the  various  maritime  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  to  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  these  rules.  While  it 
is  the  view  of  this  institute  that  the 
language  of  the  rules,  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars, notably  Article  V,  should 
be  modified  in  the  interests  of  clar- 
ity, we  believe  that  such  modifica- 
tions can  be  readily  brought  about." 

Pipe  Rust  Damage 

The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  an  underwriter  is  liable 
for  damage  to  a  shipment  of  iron 
pipe  under  the  following  conditions: 
the  pipe  was  shipped  from  New  York 
to  Cuba  and  insured  free  of  partic- 
lar  average  under  3  per  cent  or  the 
vessel  be  stranded,  sunk,  burned  or 
in  collision.  The  vessel  stranded, 
but  the  cargo  in  the  hold  where  the 
pipe  was  stowed  was  not  damaged 
as  a  result  of  the  stranding.  Never- 
theless, as  the  iron  pipe  had  been 
receipted  for  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany in  good  condition,  and  was  de- 
livered in  a  rusty  state,  the  shipper 
felt  that  the  loss  must  have  occur- 
red on  the  voyage  and  therefore  be 
a  liability  under  the  marine  policy. 
As  the  facts  as  stated  do  not  show 
loss  from  an  insured  peril  they  are 
insuflScient  to  justify  a  claim  under 
the  policy.  The  underwriter  is  not 
rendered  liable  for  all  loss  which  oc- 
curs to  the  iron  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  liable  for  loss  or  damage,  irre- 
spective of  percentage,  in  the  event 


of  the  happening  of  one  of  the  in- 
sured perils.  It  merely  makes  him 
liable  for  all  particular  average,  and 
in  order  to  constitute  a  particular 
average  loss  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  damage  was  occasioned  by 
an  insured  peril.  Consequently,  if 
the  iron  in  the  present  instance  was 
damaged  through  exposure  to  the  air 
or  in  any  manner  other  than  through 
one  of  the  insured  perils,  the  under- 
writer is  not  liable.  The  point  is  an 
interesting  one. 

C.  F.  H. 

Princess  Sophia  Decisions 

In  a  decision  filed  at  Seattle  No- 
vember 25,  Judge  Jeremiah  Neterer 
of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
Western  District  of  Washington,  re- 
verses his  former  decision,  filed  Sep- 
tember 30,  in  which  he  held  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
could  not  plead  limitation  of  liability 
for  loss  of  life  and  baggage  result- 
ing from  the  wreck  of  the  steamship 
Princess  Sophia  October  25,  1918, 
when  all  of  the  343  persons  on  board 
were  lost.  The  second  decision  ex- 
tends limitation  to  the  passengers 
and  their  baggage  as  well  as  to 
cargo.  In  effect  it  means  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  reversal  by  a  high- 
er court,  200  claimants  will  be  lim- 
ited to  approximately  $8000  aggre- 
gate damages,  the  vessel  herself  be- 
ing almost  worthless. 

Judge  Neterer's  first  decision  was 
"in  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
....  owner  of  the  steamship  Prin- 
cess Sophia,  for  limitation  of  liabil- 
ity." It  covers  more  than  twenty- 
eight  typewritten  pages,  and  accord- 
ingly is  too  long  to  be  published  in 
full;  but  a  digest  will  serve  to  show 
not  only  the  steps  by  which  the  court 
arrived  at  the  finding  that  "the  lia- 
bility of  the  petitioner  may  be  lim- 
ited as  to  the  cargo  of  claimants  but 
not  as  to  the  claims  of  passengers 
or  their  dependents  or  their  bag- 
gage," but  also  will  state  authorita- 
tively just  what  occurred  after  the 
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steamship  struck  the  reef  and  what 
was  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
in  suffering  passengers  and  crew  to 
remain  aboard  until  the  vessel  foun- 
dered. The  judge's  summary  of  the 
testimony  submitted,  it  may  be  said 
here  in  anticipation  of  a  more  de- 
tailed digest,  is  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  had  no 
hand  in  the  refusal  of  the  captain 
of  the  Princess  Sophia  to  accept 
proffers  of  aid  from  vessels  stand- 
ing by. 

Contentions  of  Claimants 

The  decision  first  reviews  the  alle- 
gations of  claimants  and  the  replies 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  former 
reiterate  charges  that  have  been  fre- 
quently heard  during  the  last  three 
years:  that  the  route  of  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  was  extremely  danger- 
ous; that  the  Canadian  Pacific  ha- 
bitually operated  vessels  over  the 
course  at  unlawful  speeds  in  thick 
weather  or  at  night;  that  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  had  on  board  an  exces- 
sive and  unlawful  number  of  pas- 
sengers; that  steaming  in  a  reck- 
less manner  she  passed  Eldred  Rock 
and  Sentinel  Island  light  without 
sighting  them,  and  at  length,  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm,  struck  on  Van- 
derbilt  Reef;  that  a  hole  two  feet 
wide  and  sixty  feet  long  was  torn  in 
her  bottom ;  that  all  passengers  could 
have  been  removed  in  safety  to  other 
vessels  standing  by;  but  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  removing  passengers, 
held  them  on  board  the  Princess 
Sophia  pending  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  Princess  Alice;  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  violent  storm  arose  and 
the  Princess  Sophia  drove  across  the 
reef  and  foundered,  with  the  loss  of 
all  on  board,  at  6  p.  m.  October  25, 
forty  hours  after  she  struck.  Other 
allegations  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  the  competency  of  the  master,  Cap- 
tain Locke,  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pass and  the  barometer,  and  so  on. 

The  reply  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
reviewed  many  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  wreck.     The   principal   state- 


ments were  that  the  company  in- 
structed its  crews  to  navigate  ves- 
sels carefully  and  that  "if  there  was 
any  fault  ...  in  the  removal  of  the 
passengers  .  .  .,  such  failure  was 
due  to  an  error  in  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  navigating  officers.  .  .  " 
Insurance  No  Interest 

In  considering  the  first  issue,  the 
liability  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  un- 
der the  liability  act.  Judge  Neterer 
points  out  that  a  distinction  exists 
"between  the  shipowner's  liability 
under  the  general  maritime  law  and 
his  liability  under  the  limited  lia- 
bility act";  that  "the  shipowner  is 
liable  for  any  damage  for  loss  caused 
by  a  defective  condition  in  his  ves- 
sel either  in  equipment  or  crew, 
whether  he  had  knowledge  or  not," 
but  that  the  liability  act  "abridges 
the  shipowner's  liability  under  the 
general  maritime  law  and  limits  It 
to  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  freight 
unless  he  has  privity  or  knowledge 
of  deficiency  except  as  hereinafter 
stated."  Various  citations  follow  and 
the  judge  then  considers  whether  in- 
surance may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
terest in  the  vessel.  He  decides  that 
it  may  not,  citing  in  support  of  his 
belief  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  City  of  Norwich:  ".  .  . 
We  are  not  only  satisfied  that  the 
law  does  not  compel  the  shipowner 
to  surrender  his  insurance  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  limited  lia- 
bility, but  that  a  contrary  result 
would  defeat  the  principal  object  of 
the  law."  The  decision  also  consid- 
ers the  right  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
to  take  advantage  of  the  limitation 
act,  in  view  of  the  foreign  registry 
of  the  Princess  Sophia;  this  ques- 
tion also  was  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  favor  of  the  foreign  ship. 

What,  then  asks  Judge  Neterer,  is 
"privity  or  knowledge  of  the  owner"? 
He  finds  that  "where  the  owner  in 
good  faith  appoints  a  competent 
agent  to  equip,  man  and  maintain  a 
vessel  or  her  machinery,  any  acts  of 
omission  or  commission  of  the  agents 
not  participated  in  personally  by  the 


owner  do  not  constitute  privity  or 
knowledge";  and  further:  that  "the 
privity  or  knowledge  within  the  stat- 
ute must  be  that  of  the  managing 
officers  of  the  corporation."  He  finds 
that  there  was  no  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  Captain  J.  W.  Troupe, 
general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  coastwise  fleet;  of  Captain 
Neroutsos,  marine  superintendent, 
and  of  Captain  Locke,  master  of  the 
Princess  Sophia;  and  denies  that 
Mr.  Lowle,  freight  and  passenger 
agent  in  Alaska,  could  be  regarded 
as  the  company's  managing  agent. 
Master  Wholly  to  Blame 

The  question  of  the  part  of  the 
company's  managing  officers  in  hold- 
ing the  passengers  on  the  Princess 
Sophia,  which  is  a  question  of  fact 
as  brought  out  by  the  evidence,  is 
approached.  "It  is  also  contended 
that  Captain  Troupe  directed,  or  that 
some  one  in  authority  did  direct,  the 
holding  of  the  passengers  on  the  So- 
phia until  the  arrival  of  the  Alice 
from  Vancouver,"  the  decision  says. 
"This  contention  fails. .  .  .  Messages 
could  only  be  sent  from  the  wreck 
by  wireless.  No  messages  between 
the  Sophia  and' Vancouver  or  else- 
where could  be  exchanged  unless 
sent  over  the  United  States  cable 
ofllce  at  Juneau,  and  only  then  by 
wireless,  or  by  wireless.  The  entire 
record  of  the  cable  office  and  the 
wireless  stations  are  in  evidence. 
The  master  of  the  ship  .  .  .  was  left 
to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment .  .  .  and  for  his  error  of  judg- 
ment the  petitioners  may  not  be 
held." 

No  evidence  exists,  the  judge  held, 
to  prove  that  the  disaster  was  due 
to  there  being  only  two  quartermas- 
ters on  the  vessel  or  that  some  of 
the  young  deck  hands  were  ineffi- 
cient. Furthermore,  the  judge  goes 
on,  there  were  many  competent  sea- 
men and  boatmen  among  the  passen- 
gers. As  to  the  vessel's  equipment, 
the  judge  found  that  the  Canadian 
inspector  had  authorized  her  to  car- 
ry 100  additional  passengers,  or  350 
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in  all,  conditioned  upon  the  placing 
on  board  of  more  life-saving  equip- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  judge 
explores  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  vessel,  which  he  found  was 
"properly  manned  and  equipped  and 
seaworthy  ...  in  conformity  to  the 
Canadian  laws,"  complied  with  Unit- 
ed States  requirements;  as  to  this 
he  decided  that  local  inspectors  need 
subject  "such  vessel  to  no  other  in- 
spection than  necessary  to  satisfy 
such  local  inspectors  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel  is  as  stated  in  the 
current  certificate  of  inspection." 
An  intricate  argument  regarding  the 
applicability  of  the  La  Follette  Act 
follows. 

Two  Classes  of  Liability 

"It  is  finally  urged  that  Section 
4493  must  be  construed  with  Section 
4283,  and  as  so  construed,  the  lia- 
bility as  against  the  claims  of  pas- 
sengers or  their  dependents  for  both 
personal  injuries  or  baggage  may 
not  be  limited,"  the  decision  contin- 
ued. "This  is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion to  determine,  it  being  contended 
by  the  petitioner  that  while  these 
sections  may  be  construed  in  pari 
materia,  that  it  has  no  application  to 
foreign  ships.  Judge  Gilbert,  in  the 
Annie  Faxon,  supra,  said:  "  .  .  .  . 
Sections  4283  and  4493  stand  togeth- 
er in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  pro- 
vide for  two  distinct  classes  of  lia- 
bility— the  one  prescribing  the  gen- 
eral rule  that,  for  damage  through 
negligent  acts  done  without  the  priv- 
ity or  knowledge  of  the  owner,  lia- 
bility should  not  exceed  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  interest  of  such  own- 
er in  the  vessel  and  her  freight  then 
pending;  the  other  providing  that 
for  injury  occurring  through  the 
neglect  or  failure  of  the  owner  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  Title 
52  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  steam  vessels  .  .  .  lia- 
bility to  the  full  amount  of  the  dam- 
age. They  are  statutes  in  pari  ma- 
teria— the  one  creating  a  general 
rule  of  limitation  of  liability,  the 
other  making  exceptions  in  favor  of 
passengers.  Section  4493,  as  appears 
by  its  title  as  well  as  by  its  provis- 
ions, was  intended  to  provide  for 
better  security  of  life  on  board 
steam  vessels.  In  Sherlock  vs.  Ail- 
ing, 93  U.  S.  99,  a  broad  construc- 
tion was  given  to  that  section ;  and 
it  was  held  that  under  its  provisions 
the  master,  the  owner,  and  the  ves- 
sel are  liable  for  damage  sustained 
by  a  passenger,  arising  through  neg- 
lect to  comply  with  the  provisions 
expressed  in  Title  52,  no  matter 
where  the  fault  might  lie.  .  .  ." 

Section  4493,  as  quoted,  provides: 
"Whenever  damage  is  sustained  by 
any  passenger  or  his  baggage  from 
...  or  other  cause,  the  master  and 


the  owner  of  such  vessel  .  .  .  shall 
be  liable  to  each  and  every  person 
so  injured  to  the  full  amount  of 
damages,  if  it  happens  through  any 
neglect  or  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  .  .  ." 
Law  Extends  to  Foreigners 

The  meaning  of  the  law  being 
quite  clear,  the  whole  decision  then 
begins  to  hinge  upon  its  application 
to  foreign  vessels.  "The  contention 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  foreign  vessels  can- 
not be  sustained,"  says  the  decision. 
".  .  .  The  petitioners  claiming  the 
benefits  under  this  section  must  be 
held  to  the  limitations  placed  upon 
it  and  thus  stand  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  on  a  parity  with  domestic  own- 
ers. .  .  .  We  next  come  to  a  consid- 
eration as  to  the  negligence  of  the 
petitioner.  .  .  ." 

Judge  Neterer  reviews  the  testi- 
mony substantially  as  follows:  The 
Sophia  departed  from  Skagway  at  10 
p.  m.  and  struck  Vanderbilt  Reef,  56 
miles  distant,  at  2  a.  m.  The  normal 
speed  of  the  Sophia  was  approxi- 
mately 12  knots.  "It  is  established, 
if  not  conceded,  that  during  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  a  blinding  snow- 
storm was  raging  in  Lynn  Canal  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  catastrophe. 
.  .  .  From  the  admitted  or  establish- 
ed facts  it  is  shown  that  the  vessel 
moved  56  knots  in  approximately 
four  or  five  hours,  .  .  .  Bearing  in 
mind  the  relation  of  the  route  of  the 
ship  to  the  light  off  Point  Sherman, 
and  the  light  on  Sentinel  Island  and 
the  location  of  Vanderbilt  Reef,  and 
the  fog  and  snow  .  .  .,  and  the  stage 
of  the  tide  and  the  relation  of  Van- 
derbilt Reef  to  the  tide,  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  wound  received 
by  the  Sophia,  'a  clear  rip  the  full 
length,  72  feet',  'no  solid  place  in  the 
length,'  the  rip  being  approximately 
two  feet  wide,  the  vessel  not  having 
much  cargo  beside  the  passengers, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  a 
proper  lookout  was  not  maintained, 
and  that  the  vessel  was  going  at  an 
excessive  speed  and  either  one  or 
both  of  these  acts  of  commission  and 
omission  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  foundering  of  the  ship  and  death 
of  the  passengers." 

Presumption  of  Negligence 

The  decision  quotes  Article  16, 
International  Rules:  "Every  vessel 
shall  in  a  fog,  mist,  falling  snow  or 
heavy  rainstorm,  go  at  a  moderate 
speed,  having  careful  regard  to  the 
existing  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. .  .  .";  and  Judge  Neterer  finds 
that  "navigating  through  a  storm  of 
the  character  disclosed  by  the  testi- 
mony at  a  speed  which  would  carry 
the  vessel  upon  the  reef  72  feet  .  .  . 
is  contrary  to  the  International  Rules 
of    Navigation  .  .  .  and    a    violation 


of  the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence  in 
navigation,  and  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption of  negligence.  .  .  . 

"There  is  much  conjecture  and 
speculation  injected  into  the  case  by 
the  claimants.  Substantially  all  tes- 
timony offered  was  admitted  into  the 
record.  I  think  what  has  been  said 
disposes  of  all  the  material  conten- 
tions raised,  whether  they  have  been 
specifically  referred  to  or  not,  and 
where  not  specifically  referred  to 
are  deemed  immaterial  to  this  issue 
or  are  not  sustained,  and  it  follows 
that  the  liability  of  the  petitioner 
may  be  limited  as  to  the  cargo  of 
claimants  but  not  as  to  the  claims 
of  passengers  or  their  dependents  or 
their  baggage." 

First    Decision    Reversed 

After  a  petition  for  rehearing  had 
been  filed  and  rehearing  had  been 
granted.  Judge  Neterer,  in  his  sec- 
ond decision,  filed  November  25,  held 
that  liability  should  be  limited  as 
to  passengers,  their  dependents  and 
their  baggage  as  well  as  freight. 
This  in  effect  is  a  reversal  of  the 
first  decision  on  the  principal  issue 
after  "the  issue  has  been  fully  brief- 
ed and  ably  argued  at  bar.  On  the 
former  hearing  this  issue  was  not 
fully  briefed  nor  much  discussed 
at  bar." 

The  first  paragraphs  of  the  second 
decision  are  devoted  to  the  watch 
kept  aboard  the  Sophia.  "The  con- 
clusion of  the  court  heretofore  stat- 
ing that  'ordinary  care  on  the  part 
of  the  lookout  and  moderate  speed 
would  have  prevented  the  catastro- 
phe' is  not  a  finding  of  'neglect  to 
keep  a  watchman'.  .  .  .  Neglect  of 
the  watchman  to  perform  his  duty 
with  nothing  more  is  without  privity 
of  the  owner.  .  .  .  There  is  no  find- 
ing or  testimony  that  there  was  no 
watchman.  It  is  also  contended  on 
the  rehearing  that  Section  4401  R.  S. 
was  violated  in  that  no  licensed  pilot 
was  provided.  .  .  .  Section  4401  re- 
lates to  'coastwise  seagoing  vessels' 
and  not  to  foreign  ships.  .  .  . 

An  Intricate  Question 

"The  duty  to  'keep  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  watchmen'  on  a  passenger 
steamer  at  sea  is  clearly  on  the  mas- 
ter. In  the  former  decision  it  was 
inadvertently  said:  'If  the  owner  is 
guilty  of  negligence  which  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of  lives 
of  passengers,  the  liability  for  such 
death  and  baggage  cannot  be  lim- 
ited, whether  or  not  the  owner  was 
privy  to  or  had  knowledge  of  such 
acts.'  The  language  is  too  compre- 
hensive. This  is  what  should  have 
been  said:  Neglest  or  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  having  relation  to  limitation  or 
liability  statutes  would  not  bar  lia- 
bility for  such  death,  etc." 
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Here  follows  a  consideration  of 
the  question  whether  "all  statutes 
upon  the  same  general  subject  mat- 
ter are  part  of  one  system  or  scheme 
with  relation  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  should  be  constructed  to- 
gether." Judge  Neterer  cites  his  for- 
mer statement  that  "the  petitioner 
claiming  the  benefit  of  this  section 
(4483)  must  be  held  to  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  it,  and  thus  stand 
at  the  bar  of  the  court  on  a  parity 
with  domestic  owners;"  and  con- 
cludes: "and  unless  inhibited  by 
statute  such  rule  must  be  followed." 
Thereupon  the  decision  takes  up  in 
detail  the  intricate  question.  Al- 
though, as  claimants  contended,  a 
decision  in  LaBurgogne  held  that 
"as  the  petitioner  called  the  various 
claimants  into  a  court  of  admiralty 
of  the  United  States  to  test  whether, 
in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  should  be  relieved  in  part 
at  least  of  liability  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  acts  of  its  agents, 
and,  as  the  international  rules  have 
the  force  of  a  statute,  we  think  the 
issues  presented  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  it  essential 
that  the  right  to  exemption  should 
be  tested  by  the  law  as  administered 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  otherwise;  although  the 
claimants  cited  English  and  Canad- 
ian decisions  to  the  effect  that  ap- 
plication for  limitation  of  liability 
places  foreign  vessels  in  the  status 
of  British  and  Canadian  craft;  nev- 
ertheless, Judge  Neterer,  after  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  laws  and 
decisions,  holds  that  vessels  of  oth- 
er countries  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the  exceptions  to  the  liability 
laws;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Sec- 
tion 4493  R.  S.,  quoted  above,  in 
which  limitation  of  liability  is  de- 
nied in  case  of  neglect,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  foreign  vessels,  because,  as 
Section  41  of  the  Act  of  1871  pro- 
vides, "this  act  shall  not  apply  .  .  . 
to  vessels  of  other  countries."  The  de- 
cision sums  up  as  follows:  "Careful 
consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
issue  and  there  is  no  conclusion  that 
I  can  reach  from  any  point  of  view  of 
approach  of  this  issue  than  that  the 
conclusion  granting  limitation  of  lia- 
bility only  to  cargo  is  erroneous. 
This  court  is  limited  by  express 
legislation  as  construed  and  applied 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Legislation 
is  a  matter  for  the  Congress  and  not 
a  matter  of  decree  by  the  court.  Lia- 
bility should  be  limited  to  passen- 
gers and  baggage  as  well  as  cargo." 


Syndicate  A  Appointments 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association  December  15, 
Lawrence  J.  Brengle  was  appointed 
as  acting  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion, vice  Charles  R.  Page,  who  has 
resigned  as  of  December  31  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the  At- 
lantic Marine  Department  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
John  H.  Trowbridge  at  the  same 
meeting  was  appointed  assistant 
manager. 

Mr.  Brengle  is  the  underwriter  of 
Syndicates  B  and  C,  American  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Syndicates,  in  which 
capacity  he  will  continue,  devoting 
sufficient  time,  however,  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  administration  of 
Syndicate  A  and  of  its  operating 
agent,  the  United  States  Salvage  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Brengle  has  had  an 
exceptionally  wide  experience  in  the 
handling  of  the  affairs  of  wrecked 
and  damaged  vessels,  and  as,  through 
residence,  he  is  familiar  with  the 
shipping  of  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  he  is  particularly 
well  fitted  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  association. 

John  H.  Trowbridge,  who  was  for- 
merly with  the  firm  of  Marsh  &  Mc- 
Lennan, but  who  has  been  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  syndicates  for  the  past 
year,  will,  under  Mr.  Brengle's  direc- 
tion, have  direct  supervision  of  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Salvage  Association. 


Insurance  Notes 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  A- 
merican  merchant  craft  of  122,397 
tons  were  lost  through  founderings, 
strandings,  collisions  or  other  causes 
in  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
says  the  annual  report  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Service.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  other  American  merchant 
vessels  were  involved  in  casualties 
entailing  damage  of  $300  or  more. 

Hearing  of  the  suit  of  D.  J.  Han- 
Ion  against  the  Dutch  steamer  Ara- 
kan  for  $250,000  for  salvage  services 
rendered  in  1920,  when  the  vessel 
grounded  at  Point  Reyes,  was  begun 
before  United  States  District  Judge 
Dooling  in  San  Francisco  on  De- 
cember 12. 

An  Unusual  Salvage 

On  December  1  there  arrived  in 
New  York,  in  tow  of  two  wrecking 
steamers,  the  oil-carrier  F.  D.  Asche, 
belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  was  towed  all  the  way 
from  the  Bahamas  to  New  York 
without  any  bottom.    The  Asche  met 


disaster  in  the  cyclonic  storm  of  late 
October  after  leaving  New  York  for 
Texas  City  October  20.  The  Asche, 
a  staunch  steel  steamer  of  about 
12,000  tons  deadweight,  built  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  in  1918,  was  swept 
out  of  her  course  and  piled  up  cii 
the  reefs  of  the  Bahamas  six  days 
after  leaving  New  York.  In  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  she  was  carried 
one  mile  over  the  reefs,  from  Stran- 
ger Reef  to  Manatilla  Reef,  where 
she  remained  fast  on  October  27,  her 
forehold  deck  level  with  the  sea  in 
5V2  fathoms  of  water  and  her  en- 
tire bottom  practically  ripped  off. 

Thanks  to  her  construction  on  the 
Isherwood  system,  the  hull  of  the 
Asche  withstood  the  strain  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  she  lay  on 
the  rocks.  Captain  McKenzie  and 
his  crew  remained  on  board  the 
steamer  and  were  able  to  use  the 
donkey  boiler  and  donkey  engine  to 
maintain  their  radio  communication 
and  also  to  provide  their  needs  on 
board. 

The  wrecking  steamers  I.  J.  M<  i'- 
ritt  and  Willard,  of  the  Merritt- 
Chapman  Wrecking  Company,  were 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Asche. 
It  was  found,  by  the  divers,  that  the 
hull,  with  the  exception  of  the  bot- 
tom, had  remained  intact  and  that 
the  oil  carrier  could  be  raised  by 
means  of  compressed  air  tanks. 

After  being  raised  and  still  kept 
afloat  by  the  emergency  compressed- 
air  tanks,  the  two  wrecking  steam- 
ers took  the  Asche  and  towed  her 
safely  to  New  York.  The  salvaging 
of  the  Asche  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cation of  that  of  the  steamer  Curaca, 
which  was  sunk  in  Halifax  Harbor 
in  the  great  dynamite  explosion  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Curaca's  super- 
structure was  blown  away  entirely 
and  she  was  buckled  to  an  alarming 
extent.  But  her  hull  held  together, 
she  having  been  built  on  the  longi- 
tudinal system,  and  she  was  finally 
raised  and  towed  to  New  York,  where 
she  was  repaired  at  the  Robins  Dry- 
docks  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpo- 
ration, the  same  yard  that  will  now 
repair  the  Asche. 

Last  U.  S.  S.  B.  Freighter 

With  the  sailing  of  the  10,000-ton 
freighter  Cathay  from  Shanghai  for 
San  Francisco  December  22  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  freighter  program  ap- 
proached an  end.  This  vessel,  built 
at  the  Kiangnan  yard,  will  be  the 
last  of  all  cargo-carriers  to  be  de- 
livered. The  only  board  vessels  still 
under  construction  are  combination 
steamers. 
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In  the  Shipyards 


American  Building 

On  December  1  there  were  42  sea 
going  steel  vessels  of  299,167  gross 
tons  under  construction  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  private  account  and  4 
of  42,000  tons  building  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  total  being  46  ves- 
sels of  341,134  tons,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping.  Building  as  of  November 
1  was  54  vessels  of  399,767  tons  and 
as  of  September  1  70  vessels  of  542,- 
117  tons. 

Pacific  Building 

There  were  four  seagoing  steel 
merchant  vessels  of  70,000  dead- 
weight tons  under  construction  in 
yards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  December  1,  as  com- 
pared with  six  of  85,750  tons  No- 
vember 1.  Two  vessels,  one  an  11,- 
000-ton  freighter  for  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  other  a  4750-ton  tank- 
er for  private  account,  were  deliv- 
ered during  November. 

The  following  shows  the  status  of 
work  as  of  December  1 : 

No.      Agg'te 
American  Yards        Vessels    D.  W. 

Tankers  private 2         30,000 

Freighters  private..     2         40,000 


Totals 4         70,000 

All  these  were  under  construction 
by  the  Bethlehem  Union  Plant. 

No  seagoing  vessels  are  under  con- 
struction in  Canadian  yards,  two  C. 
G.  M.  M.  freighters  and  a  combina- 
tion vessel  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  having  been  completed. 

New  Work 

Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of  Mon- 
treal, has  received  an  order  from 
the  Canadian  government  for  an 
icebreaker  for  use  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  vessel  will  be  275 
feet  long  between  perpendiculars 
and  will  be  twin  screw  of  8000  indi- 
cated horsepower.  Work  on  this 
boat  will  commence  immediately. 

On  November  17  C.  V.  S.  Wyckoff, 
consulting  engineer  and  naval  archi- 
tect of  San  Diego  and  New  York, 
holding  exclusive  rights  for  the  com- 
bination of  Arconstruct  and  Hullfin 
systems  in  power-driven  marine  craft, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Champlain 
Company  of  New  York  to  prepare 
complete  plans  for  the  construction 
of  three  sea-going  cargo  towboats, 
each  of  1500  tons'  capacity,  twelve 
consort  barges  each  of  3000  tons'  ca- 
pacity, and  one  high-speed  supply 
and  passenger  boat  of  200  tons'  ca- 


pacity. All  the  power-driven  craft 
will  be  designed  on  the  combined 
Arconstruct-Hullfin  principle,  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Wyckoff 
in  the  ferryboat  Poughkeepsie,  now 
being  built  at  the  Mill  Basin  Ship- 
yard of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific 
Company. 

The  Canadian  government  has 
called  for  competitive  bids  for  the 
construction  of  an  icebreaker.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  a  fully-equipped  steel, 
twin-screw  craft,  275  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  57  feet  beam,  19  feet 
draft,  32  feet  depth,  and  8000  horse- 
power. On  the  first  competition  the 
Wallace  Shipyard  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany of  Vancouver  put  in  the  lowest 
bid.  It  could  not  be  accepted  be- 
cause it  was  about  $500,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriation  of  $2,000,- 
000  voted  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  North  Vancouver  council  is 
considering  bids  for  a  new  steel  fer- 
ryboat for  Burrard  Inlet,  which  were 
opened  on  October  17.  The  Coaster 
Construction  Company  of  Montrose, 
Scotland,  bid  lowest  with  £59,000, 
which  at  current  exchange  made  the 
price  approximately  $250,000  for  a 
steam  vessel.  J.  Coughlan  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  bid  $300,000  for  a  steamer  and 
$328,000  for  a  vessel  fitted  with  Die- 
sel-electric machinery.  The  Wallace 
Company  of  North  Vancouver  bid 
$285,000  for  a  steamer,  $409,000  for 
a  direct  Diesel-drive,  and  $388,000 
for  a  Diesel-electric.  The  bids  were 
made  to  specifications  prepared  by 
the  Wallace  firm.  The  Scotch  firm 
objected  to  the  specifications,  but 
the  Wallace  Company  declared  this 
object  was  based  on  a  desire  to  build 
a  ship  that  would  be  able  to  make 
the  voyage  from  Scotland,  while  Wal- 
lace prepared  specifications  for  a 
vessel  that  was  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively on  the  sheltered  waters  of 
the  land-locked  harbor  of  Vancouver. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  the 
Dravo  Contracting  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  design,  construction 
and  delivery  at  their  Neville  Island 
plant,  Ohio  River,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  ten  steel  coal  barges  200 
by  26  by  10  feet.  The  barges  are 
to  be  delivered  early  in  1922  to  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Company  of  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia.  Another  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Office  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for 
the  construction  of  a  steel  hull  for  a 
derrick  boat.  Work  will  soon  be 
commenced    on   the   fabrication   and 
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erection  of  derricks  and  structural 
work  for  the  Lake  Washington  Ship 
Canal  Locks  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

Yard  Extensions 

Theodore  A.  Crane's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  has  completed  its 
new  drydock.  Number  4,  and  has  it 
in  operation.  The  new  dock  is  of 
the  pontoon  type,  constructed  of  yel- 
low pine  and  oak,  electrically  oper- 
ated, and  capable  of  lifting  vessels 
up  to   12,000  tons  gross. 

The  Southern  Drydock  &  Ship- 
building Company  of  Orange,  Texas, 
has  made  a  number  of  improvements 
at  its  plant  on  Blakeley  Island.  Among 
them  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
marine  railway,  which  now  can  han- 
dle ships  up  to  3500  tons. 

The  $1,000,000  fleet  repair  base, 
located  on  the  site  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation's  concrete  ship- 
yard at  the  south  end  of  San  Diego 
Bay,  will  be  placed  in  commission 
January  2.  A  2500-ton  marine  rail- 
way was  completed  in  December. 
The  base  is  designed  to  meet  dock- 
ing and  repair  requirements  of  the 
vessels  of  the  destroyer  force,  train 
and  aircraft  ships  based  at  San 
Diego. 

Plans  to  construct  a  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repairing  plant  on  a  site 
taking  up  part  of  Jersey  City's  south 
cove,  adjoining  the  Morris  Canal  and 
lying  east  of  Henderson  street,  were 
presented  to  the  city  commissioners 
by  Counselor  George  L.  Record  on 
behalf  of  the  Weehawken  Drydock 
Company.  The  plant  would  be  built 
immediately,  provided  the  city  au- 
thorities grant  the  lease  asked  for 
and  would  provide  employment  for 
2000  men,  Mr.  Record  said.  Jersey 
City  had  under  advisement  for  some 
the  development  of  the  south  cove, 
but  little  headway  has  actually  been 
made.  The  drydock  company  would 
like  a  lease  of  twenty  -  five  years, 
with  an  option  of  a  renewal  for  a 
similar  period  at  the  termination  of 
the  first  lease.  It  is  proposed  to 
spend  $300,000  to  develop  the  tract, 
dredge  it  and  erect  the  yards.  The 
company  announced  that  it  would 
pay  a  rental  to  the  city  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  rate  now  paid  by  the 
present  occupants.  Mr.  Record  ex- 
plained that  the  company  believed 
this  to  be  a  fair  offer  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  development, 
the  number  of  men  that  would  be 
employed,  and  the  general  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  city. 

A  contract  for  a  floating  drydock  : 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  reported  to  } 
have  been  awarded  to  the  Burrard 
Drydock  Company  (Wallace  and 
Coughlan  interests).  It  is  said  that  i 
the  Burrard  Company  is  to  receive  | 
an  annual  subsidy  of  4  per  cent  on 
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$2,500,000  for  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  or  approximately  $112,000  a 
year. 

The  Bowker  Shipyard  at  Pipps- 
burg,  Maine,  established  in  1892  and 
specializing  in  the  building  of  four- 
masted  schooners,  is  planning  to  re- 
sume operations  in  1922  after  being 
shut  down  during  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  advice  received  from  F.  S. 
Bowker,  general  manager.  The  yard 
has  a  frame  on  its  one  launching 
way  which  will  probably  be  utilized 
during  1920. 

A  fifth  pontoon,  90  feet  long  and 
168  feet  wide,  will  be  added  to  the 
floating  drydock  of  the  Todd  Dry- 
docks,  Seattle,  making  the  total  length 
of  the  dock  520  feet.  The  pontoon 
will  be  built  at  Port  Blakeley. 

Yard  Mortality  Heavy 

The  $2,000,000  shipyard  of  Doul- 
lut  &  Williams,  on  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  end  of  the  industrial  canal 
at  New  Orleans,  will  be  put  on  the 
auction  block  January  15.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  $2,5000,000  shipyard 
of  the  Foundation  Company  in  New 
Orleans  was  sold  at  auction  for 
$200,000. 

The  site  of  the  former  plant  of 
the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  im- 
mediately adjoining  Municipal  Ter- 
minal No.  1  on  the  north,  was  pur- 
chased December  8  by  the  commis- 
sion of  public  docks  at  a  price  of 
$180,000. 

It  has  been  officially  announced 
that  the  Virginia  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration on  November  5  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Virginia,  at  Al- 
exandria, Virginia,  a  petition  in  in- 
voluntary bankruptcy.  This  is  the 
first  formal  announcement  concern- 
ing the  company's  financial  difficul- 
ties since  a  meeting  held  in  Alexan- 
dria April  14  of  the  creditors  of  the 
company. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  decided  to  abandon  its  ship- 
building plant,  operated  by  the  Chick- 
asaw Shipbuilding  &  Car  Company, 
at  Mobile,  Alabama.  It  is  reported 
that  work  on  dismantling  the  plant 
has  already  been  started.  This  plant 
was  built  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  more  ships  during  the 
war,  and  is  said  to  have  served  its 
usefulness. 

An  order  was  signed  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Baltimore  November 
30  appointing  former  Governor  Phil- 
lips Lee  Goldsborough,  Bernard  A. 
Brennan,  John  A.  Spillman  and  Wal- 
ter F.  Peterson  receivers  for  the 
Globe  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany upon  a  creditors'  petition  filed 
by  the  N.  W.   James   Lumber   Com- 


pany. The  receivers  were  directed 
to  complete  repairs  on  vessels  now 
under  contract  and  to  that  end  op- 
erate the  plant.  Corrected  estimates 
placed  the  company's  indebtedness 
at  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  and  assets 
at  $4,214,000,  including  cost  of  plant. 
The  receivership  proceedings  follow- 
ed a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  company  November  29,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  upon  a  new 
financial  plan,  the  adoption  of  which, 
it  is  said,  would  have  enabled  the 
company  to  liquidate  its  indebted- 
ness and  provide  ample  working  cap- 
ital. The  suggested  plan  failed  of 
adoption,  it  is  said,  because  the  Wis- 
consin interests,  which  own  27  per 
cent  of  the  preferred  stock,  refused 
to  vote  their  holdings.  The  Globe 
company  removed  to  Baltimore  from 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  in  1920.  From 
1917  to  1920  the  company  completed 
and  delivered  twenty—three  ocean- 
going vessels  at  Superior  without 
any  financial  assistance  from  the 
government. 

Japanese  Naval  Work 

The  Japan  Advertiser  publishes 
the  following  list  of  Japanese  naval 
vessels,  submarines  excepted,  now  un- 
der construction  at  different  yards: 
battleship  Tosa,  battle-cruiser  Atago, 
light  cruiser  Natori  and  first-class 
destroyers  Kiyokaze  and  Karukaze  at 
the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard;  battleship 
Kaga,  battle  -  cruiser  Takao,  light 
cruiser  Abukuma,  and  second-class 
destroyers  Karukaya,  Yuri  and  Omo- 
daka  at  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard ; 
light  cruiser  Isuzu  and  Kinu,  second- 
class  destroyers  Hishi,  Hachisu,  Ay- 
ame  and  Botan  at  the  Uraga  Dock- 
yard Company;  second-class  destroy- 
ers Sumire,  Moyogi,  Kakitsubata,  Tsu- 
tsuji,  Kaido  and  Basho  at  the  Ishi- 
kawajima  Shipbuilding  Yard;  sec- 
ond-class destroyers  Tade,  Ajisai, 
Shion  and  Nadeshiko  at  the  Fujina- 
gata  Shipbuilding  Yard;  airplane 
depot  ship  Hosho  at  the  Asano  Dock- 
yard Company;  and  gunboat  Nakoso 
and  special  service  ship  at  the  Yo- 
kohama Dockyard  Company. 

The  Kawasaki  yard,  Kobe,  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  transform  itself 
into  a  more  general  industrial  plant 
should  the  Hughes  armament  pro- 
posals be  accepted. 

Two  Airplane  Tenders 

The  United  States  Navy's  first  bal- 
loon and  airplane  carrier  is  nearing 
completion  at  the  plant  of  the  Tiet- 
.ien  &  Lang  Drydock  Company  (Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation)  in  Hoboken. 
This  vessel  is  being  remodeled  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  Wright,  designed  orig- 
inally for  use  as  a  transport.  The 
vessel  was  named  in  tribute  to  the 
late  Wilbur  Wright,  from  whose  gen- 
ius the  development  of  aviation  de- 


rived so  much  of  its  impetus.  The 
Wright  is  one  of  the  ships  built  at 
Hog  Island  for  war  service.  In  her 
new  capacity  her  chief  usefulness 
will  be  in  handling  balloons  at  sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater 
range  to  the  vision  of  those  in  com- 
mand of  the  maneuvers  of  battle- 
ship squadrons. 

To  put  the  Wright  into  condition 
for  carrier  work  an  amount  of  re- 
construction has  proved  necessary 
which  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  vessel.  Ex- 
cept for  the  engine  and  boiler  room 
the  whole  ship  is  being  altered  and 
fitted  out  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

Gas  Generating  Plant 

In  the  after  end  of  the  vessel  there 
will  be  a  balloon  well  100  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide  and  33  feet  deep.  Fur- 
ther aft  there  will  be  stowage  space 
for  another,  smaller  balloon,  and 
also  room  for  a  plant  in  which  hy- 
drogen gas  to  inflate  the  balloons 
will  be  generated.  The  balloon  wells 
will  have  protection  from  the  weath- 
er by  sectional  hatches.  The  sec- 
tions will  be  shifted  into  position  by 
a  trolley  which  will  be  run  from  the 
deckhouse  to  the  stern. 

At  the  forward  end  of  the  ship  a 
large  machine  shop  is  being  install- 
ed, fitted  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  repair  of  the  planes  and  bal- 
loons. All  the  machinery  in  the 
shop  will  be  operated  by  electric  mo- 
tors. Part  of  the  lower  hold  will  be 
used  for  stores  and  magazines,  but 
the  major  portion  of  the  ship's  in- 
terior will  be  given  over  to  berthing 
and  messing  accommodations  for  the 
crew.  The  Wright  will  carry  542 
officers  and  men.  She  measures  448 
feet  in  length,  with  a  58-foot  beam. 
She  has  a  speed  of  about  17  knots. 

First   for  Japanese  Navy 

The  first  airplane  carrier  to  be 
built  for  the  Japanese  navy  and  one 
of  the  first  ships  of  its  type  in  the 
world  was  launched  at  the  Asano 
shipbuilding  yard  at  Tsurumi  No- 
vember 13.  She  was  the  Hosho,  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  1919  program. 

At  present  the  Japanese  navy  has 
only  one  airplane  tender,  the  former 
transport  Wakamiya,  which  has  been 
made  over  to  carry  a  few  planes. 
The  Hosho  is  believed  to  embody  the 
latest  ideas  in  the  construction  of 
such  craft.  She  is  not  as  large  as 
the  British  Furious,  although  she  is 
believed  to  be  of  later  design. 

The  take-off  and  landing-on  decks 
of  the  Hosho,  according  to  newspa- 
per accounts,  embody  some  novel 
ideas.  It  is  said  that  the  three  fun- 
nels, the  wireless  telegraph  poles 
and  the  conning  tower  can  be  re- 
moved to  one  side  of  the  deck  to  al- 
low   greater    space    for    the    planes, 
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and  when  an  airplane  leaves  or 
lands  on  the  ship  the  funnels  hang 
over  the  side. 

The  Hosho  is  planned  to  have  a 
speed  of  about  thirty  or  more  knots, 
enough  to  enable  her  to  cruise  with 
the  battle-cruiser  fleet  and  also  to 
give  her  enough  speed  to  make  land- 
ing on  her  decks  safe.  The  chief 
dimensions  of  the  Hosho  are:  length 
510  feet;  width  62  feet;  draught,  20 
feet;  displacement  9454  tons.  She 
is  expected  to  carry  a  heavy  arma- 
ment of  large  guns. 

Shipyard  Pay  Scales 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  has  prepared  a  table 
showing  November  rates  of  pay  in 
shipyards.  In  the  first  column  is 
the  rate  for  skilled  labor,  in  the  sec- 
ond is  the  district,  and  in  the  third 
is  the  rate  for  unskilled  labor.  These 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  Macy 
award  of  80  cents  for  skilled  labor 
and  46  cents  for  unskilled  (36  cents 
in  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf)  granted 
October  1,  1918: 

Skilled  Unskilled 

Labor  District  Labor 

58        New  England-Maine        35 

68       New  England-Massa-       39 

chusetts 


75        New  England-Rhode        46 

Island 
72         New   England-Con-         40 

necticut 
72  New   York   Section  44 

64  Delaware  River  Section  38 
58  Baltimore  Section  34 

65  Southern-Hampton  Roads  30 
67  Southern-Wilmington  20 
77  Southern-Charleston  25 
90  South  Atlantic-Savannah  30 
72  South  Atlantic-Florida  30 
72  Gulf  Section-Mobile  30 
75  Gulf  Section-New  Orleans  41 
72  Gulf  Section-Texas  30 
65  Great  Lakes  District  35 
72  Pacific  Coast-Puget  Sound  47 
72     Pacific  Coast-San  Fran-     42 

Cisco 

72  Pacific  Coast-South  45 
62         Canadian  Shipyards         32 

73  United  States  Navy  Yards  41 
In  gathering  data  for  the  tabula- 
tion, the  association  discovered  that 
there  at  least  211  plants  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  engaged  in 
shipbuilding,  boat  construction  and 
repair  work  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  If  this  number  includes  all 
plants  actually  at  work,  639  have 
gone  out  of  business,  for  no  less 
than  850  were  known  to  the  asso- 
ciation in   1919. 


Progress  of  Work 


Atlantic  Launches 

Bethore,  ore  and  oil  carrier  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporaition,  Sparrows  Point 
plant,  December  3. 

Concord,  scout  cruiser  United 
States  Navy,  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  and  Engine  Building  Works, 
December  15. 

Missourian,  motorship  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation,  De- 
cember 14. 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  fireboat  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  December  20. 

Steel  Navigator  (name  changed 
from  Steel  Pioneer),  freighter  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Products  Company, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  De- 
cember 17. 

Macy  Willis,  tanker  builder's  ac- 
count, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Baltimore  Drydock  Plant, 
December  22. 

Atlantic  Deliveries 

Bay  State,  combination  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

Dixie  Arrow,  tanker  Standard 
Transportation  Company  of  New 
York,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, November  29. 

John  Purroy  Mitchell,  fireboat  City 


of  New  York,  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  November. 

Tugboat  Staples  Transportation 
Company,  Staten  Island  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  December  20. 

Sea  King,  yacht  Baron  Bliss,  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  No- 
vember 4. 

Steel  Seafarer,  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  Novem- 
ber 4. 

Steel  Scientist  (name  changed  from 
Steel  Pathfinder),  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  De- 
cember 5. 

Pacific  Deliveries 

Mojave,  cutter  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
December  12. 

Canadian  Britisher,  freighter  C. 
G.  M.  M.,  Prince  Rupert  Drydock  & 
Engineering  Company,  November  15. 

Princess  Louise,  combination  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  Wallace  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  No- 
vember 28. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 

All  navy  yard   work  is  suspended 
or  is  progressing  slowly. 
AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five   coal   barges   Carnegie 

Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 


ed draft;  24  launched,  23  delivered. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  Jan/22,  est. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Two  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  150x32x7-6;  launch  Mar/ 
22,  est. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
launch  Mar,  Apr,  May/22,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9Vo  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl/22,  est;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;    deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mayl/22,  est;  launch 
Nov/22,  est;    deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G    COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

A.  C.  Crosby,  assistant  general 
manager  in   charge  of  purchases. 

Hull  125,  tanker  builder's  account; 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  23-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT; 
rec.  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3;    keel  Nov24/20. 

Macy  Willis,  hull  126,  tanker  build- 
er's account;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 
25-4 1/>  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed; 
10,250  DWT;  turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Dec22/21. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel 
Julyl5/21;   launch   Oct22/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.     Fletcher    Farrell,     hull     1496, 
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Columbian  Wins  in  Supreme  Test 

On  November  4th,  three  huge  drydock  pontoons  were  being  towed  by  as  many  tugs,  through  the  teeth  of  an  eighfy-mile 
gale  on  Long  Island  Sound.    Furious  seas  crashing  over  decks  added  several  thousand  tons  to  the  weight  of  the  pontoons. 

The  storm  increasing  in  violence,  forced  one  of  the  tugs  to  port,  then  hawsers  began  to  snap  like  overtaut  violin  strings. 
Tug  Peerless,  of  Lee's  Towing  Line,  using  a  6"  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Manila  Hawser  held  fast!  Then  came  a 
tremendous  lunge  and  two  16"  square  towing  timbers  of  seasoned  Oregon  pine  snapped  like  tinder-wood  and  the  re- 
leased pontoon  bounded  away  with  astounding  speed. 

Peerless  now  despatched  her  last  assistant  to  pursue  the  runaway  and  made  both  remaining  pontoons  fast  astern  her 
hawser.  The  storm,  mcreasing  in  violence,  took  the  entire  tow  full  speed  astern  until  a  steamer  providentially  bearing  up 
took  a  line  from  Peerless. 

The  6"  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Hawser  now  held  the  tug  and  two  pontoons  astern  the  steamer  which  hauled  the  entire 
tow  through  the  teeth  of  the  raging  storm  into  Newport.  The  two  pontoons  depending  on  the  Columbian  Hawser  were  saved. 
Lee's  Towing  Line,  Inc.,  write  that  "the  Tape-Marked  hawser  is  as  good  as  new!" 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 


AUBURN, 


342-90  Genesee  Street, 
"The    Cordage  Ci/p,"  NEW  YORK 


Branrhes:     New   York 
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When  you  want  it 
Where  you  want  it 
As  much  as  you  want 

REST-O-LITE  Dissolved  Acetylene  and  Prest-O-Lite  Ser- 
vice have  made  the  oxy-acetylene  process  indispensable  in 


ship-yards. 


JmUOM 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 

provides  ship  builders  with  the  purest  cutting  and  welding 
gas  in  easily  portable,  instantly  accessible  and  highly  conven- 
ient cylinders. 

Without  such  a  supply  of  uniformly  high  grade  gas  always 
at  hand,  cutters  and  welders  would  find  impossible  many 
applications  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  now  in  common  use. 

And  Prest-O-Lite  Service,  operating  through  forty  plants 
and  warehouses,  places  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  at 
the  command  of  ship-yards  anywhere,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices :  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada  :  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,   Toronto 
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Why  Ward  Boilers  are  Longer-lived 


WARD   Boiler   construction  is   based  on  the   design  of 
experts  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  this  field. 

Ward  Boilers  are  fitted  together,  not  merely  sledged,  ham- 
mered or  riveted  together.  The  headers  are  machmed  to 
take  the  I  beam  stiffeners;  the  large  drum  is  fitted  to  the 
front  header;  stay  bolts  and  nipple  connections  are  entirely 
absent;  the  steel  tubes  are  straight;  rugged  construction 
throughout. 

Such  features  as  these  make  the  Ward  Boilers 
free  from  strain,  and  consequently  longer  lived. 

Keen-minded  ship  builders  and  owners  insist  on 
the  Ward  Boiler. 


Ma\)  We  send  ^ou  a 
cop^  of  the  Ward 
Bulletin  ? 


Eastern  Agents 

Kearfott  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Liberty  Street  New  York 


K-53 


Ward  Water  Tube 
Boiler  Features 

Component  parts  of  head- 
ers machined  and  fitted. 
Large     drums      fitted     to 
front  header. 

No    stay    bolts    or    nipple 

connections. 

Straight      seamless      steel 

generating  tubes — easy   to 

renew. 

Less   expensive — to   buy — 

to  install — to  maintain. 

Positive   circulation. 

Rapid    evaporation  —  16.73 

pounds    of    water    to    one 

pound  of  fuel  oil. 


The  Charles  Ward  Er\gmeerir\g  Works.  CKarlcstorv,W.  Va 


WATERTUBE  MARINE  TYPE 

PLEASE    MENTION    PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW   WHEN    YOU    WRITE 
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FOSTER 

ENGINEERING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

712  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1614  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
300  Machinery  Hall  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
136  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

4^ 


m 


CVASs 


REiGULArOR 


^ 


for  severe  and  exacting  service  requiring  close 
regulation,  particularly  for  intermittent  vyork. 
Suitable  for  working  pressure  up  to  250 
pounds.  Unlimited  range  on  terminal  side, 
from  zero  to  within  a  small  percentage  of  the 
initial  pressure.  It  will  operate  in  any  position 
— upright,  inverted  or  inclined  at  an  angle. 

AGENCIES: 

Geo.   G.    Semans   &    Son Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

♦Hiram    Rivitz   Co Cleveland.    Ohio 

F.   W.    Hay   &    Co Kansas   City,    Mo. 

♦The    National   Supply    Co Toledo,    Ohio 

♦Sachelben    &    Co St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Grant  Whittlesey Elliott   Square,    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

W.    R.    Ladewig Central    Bldg.,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

♦Woodward,  Wight  &   Co New   Orleans,    La. 

♦W.   K.   Kiefaber  Co Dayton,    Ohio 

"Carry     Stock 


Trade  Literature 


The  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel 
Company,    B  u  c  y  r  u  s,    Ohio, 

have  issued  two  catalogs 
describing  and  illustrating 
their  Diesel  type  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  standard 
fuel  oil  engines.  The  engines 
are  built  on  the  2-cycle  prin- 
ciple with  a  crosshead  which 
also  serves  as  a  pumping  pis- 
ton for  furnishing  air  to 
clean  out  and  fill  the  main 
working  cylinder. 

The  horizontal  engine  is 
built  in  three  sizes  of  cylin- 
ders and  of  50,  75  and  100 
B.  H.  P.,  the  latter  two  sizes 
being  built  as  twin  units, 
giving  150  and  200  B.  H.  P. 

The  vertical  engine  is  built 
in  two  cylinder  sizes — 50  and 
125  B.  H.  P.  per  cylinder  and 
in  from  two  to  six  cylinder 
units. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Products 
— Special  Publication  674 — 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  New  York. 

A  4-page  bulletin  featur- 
ing as  a  frontispiece  the  "fa- 
mous Rafferty  smile"  and  the 
pages  back  of  that  smile  giv- 
ing complete  specifications  in 
very  handy  reference  form 
for  the  complete  line  of  pneu- 
matic tools. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Dry  Vac- 
uum Pumps — Bulletin  710 
— Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of 
a  new  bulletin  presenting  a 
line  of  dry  vacuum  pumps, 
in  which  are  incorporated 
several  new  features  of  de- 
sign, together  with  the  re- 
finements dictated  by  twen- 
ty-five years  of  engine  build- 
ing experience. 

This  line  of  dry  vacuum 
pumps  is  particularly  suita- 
ble for  heavy  continuous  ser- 
vice in  industrial  and  power 
plants.  Inlet  valves  have  been 
eliminated,  and  through  the 
use  of  the  Simplate  discharge 
valve  clearance  has  been  min- 
imized. At  the  same  time  the 
design  has  been  much  sim- 
plified, and  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  parts  are  used  with 
consequent  long  life  and  ease 
of  operation.  The  volumet- 
ric and  mechanical  efficien- 
cies of  these  pumps  under 
test  have  been  proven  to  be 
as  high  as  any  known  type 
of  pump. 

The  bulletin  describes  and 
illustrates  all  the  working 
parts,  both   in  detail   and   in 


the  assembled  machine,  and 
specifications  are  given  for 
all  of  the  usual  sizes  and  ca- 
pacities. 


Radial  Wall  Drill  No.  6— 
Bulletin  No.  206— Pawling 
&  Harnischfeger  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

An  8-page  bulletin  describ- 
ing a  radial  wall  drill  de- 
signed for  drilling,  reaming 
and  countersinking  opera- 
tions on  unusually  large  sur- 
face shapes,  such  as  boiler 
plates,  long  beams  and  struc- 
tural shapes. 

The  machine  is  so  design- 
ed that  it  can  be  fastened 
conveniently  either  to  the 
wall,  to  a  post,  or  to  a  port- 
able car.  It  is  operated  by 
a  variable  speed  motor  bolt- 
ed to  the  upper  end  of  the 
wall  plate  and  driving  the 
tool  through  spur  and  bevel 
of  speed  ratios  and  feed  ra- 
tios to  cover  all  classes  of 
ordinary  machine  shop  prac- 
tice, with  a  spindle  diameter 
of  1-15/16  inch,  a  horizontal 
spindle  traverse  of  10  feet  7 
inches  and  a  vertical  jib 
traverse  of  3  feet  3  inches. 
Complete  specifications  and 
dimensions  of  all  working 
parts  are  given  in  the  bul- 
letin. 


Horizontal  Boring,  Drilling 
and  Milling  Machine — Bul- 
letin No.  4F  —  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Company. 

A  4-page  bulletin  describ- 
ing a  very  convenient  size 
of  a  well  known  boring  mill 
built  by  this  firm.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features 
of  this  mill  is  the  fact  that 
operating  levers  controlling 
every  motion  of  the  spindle, 
saddle  and  all  of  the  other 
parts  are  concentrated  with- 
in a  circle  of  20-inch  radius 
so  that  the  operator  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  attached 
to  the  column  of  the  machine 
can  without  shifting  his  feet 
control  the  entire  operation. 

Centrifugal  Pumps — Catalog 
108C — Wheeler  Condenser 
and  Engineering  Company, 
Carteret,  New  Jersey. 

This  catalog  of  65  pages 
bound  in  dark  gray  press- 
board  with  red  stampings  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  dou- 
ble suction,  single  stage,  hor- 
izontal, vertical  and  multi- 
rotor  types  of  centrifugal 
pumps  as  designed  by  Wheel- 
er Condenser  &  Engineering 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Company  for  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  varied  line  of 
application. 

Some  very  interesting  data 
and  theoretical  considera- 
tions in  regard  to  the  use  of 
centrifugal  pumps  in  vari- 
ous industries  are  covered  in 
a  technical  paper  showing  the 
use  of  characteristic  curves 
of  centrifugal  pump  perform- 
ance. The  mechanical  details 
of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Wheeler  centrifugal  pumps  of 
all  types  are  described  in 
great  detail.  This  catalog 
should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
prospective  users  of  centri- 
fugal pumps. 


Submarine  Signaling  —  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  very  interesting  35-page 
booklet  bound  in  gray  press- 
board  w^ith  black  stampings 
describing  the  standard  re- 
ceiving apparatus  manufac- 
tured by  the  Submarine  Sig- 
nal Company. 

This  apparatus  consists  of 
two  small  cast  iron  tanks  fill- 
ed with  water  and  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  ship 
near  the  bow  well  below  the 
waterline  and  firmly  held 
against  the  inside  skin  of 
the  ship.  In  each  of  these 
tanks  are  two  microphones 
electrically  connected  with 
an  indicator  box  in  the  pilot 
house  or  chart  room.  By  list- 
ening in  on  telephone  receiv- 
ers attached  to  the  indicator 
box  the  navigating  officer 
gets  the  sound  of  any  bell  or 
other  signal  coming  through 
the  water  before  it  would  be 
audible  to  his  ears  coming 
through  the  air.  By  listen- 
ing alternately  on  the  port 
and  starboard  microphones 
he  is  able  to  determine  from 
which  direction  the  sound  is 
coming  and,  if  necessary,  by 
maneuvering  the  ship  can  get 
the  exact  bearings  of  the 
sound. 

This  apparatus  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  picking 
up  submarine  bell  signals,  and 
after  investigation  in  1906 
the  British  Admiralty  made 
the  statement  that  "if  the 
light-vessels  around  the  coast 
were  fitted  with  submarine 
bells,  it  would  be  possible 
for  ships  fitted  with  this  re- 
ceiving apparatus  to  navi- 
gate in  fog  with  almost  as 
great  certainty  as  in  clear 
weather." 

A  great  proportion  of  the 
vessels  built  by  the  United 
States    Shipping    Board    has 


been  fitted  with  the  Subma- 
rine Signal  Company's  sys- 
tem, and  directions  have 
been  given  by  the  board  that 
all  steel  ships  owned  by  it 
should  be  so  equipped.  Sev- 
enteen hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  ships,  exclusive  of  Na- 
vy vessels,  are  now  equipped 
with  this  apparatus.  Ten 
hundred  and  twenty  -  eight 
naval  vessels  are  so  equip- 
ped, and  many  of  the  most 
prominent  steamship  lines 
have  adopted  this  system  as 
standard. 

The  Submarine  Signal  Com- 
pany also  controls  another 
system  using  the  Fessenden 
oscillator  in  sending  out  elec- 
tro-magnetic under-water  sig- 
nals, and  it  has  been  found 
that  this  system  is  very  eflfl- 
cient  in  enabling  navigators 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  collision 
where  both  ships  are  fitted 
with  the  system.  The  com- 
pany proposes  shortly  to  is- 
sue another  bulletin  fully  de- 
scribing this  second  system. 


What  Does  She  Weigh?— 
Crandall  Engineering  Com- 
pany, East  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  very  convenient  booklet 
of  18  pages  giving  a  concise 
and  simple  explanation  of 
the  various  uses  of  tonnage 
measurement  in  ships  and 
the  method  of  determining 
the  docking  weight  of  any 
hull  and  also  an  interesting 
monograph  on  drydock  es- 
sentials, on  marine  railways, 
and  on  floating  drydocks. 
World-Wide  Wireless — Radio 

Corporation  of  America. 

A  very  attractive  25-page 
brochure  bound  in  buff  press- 
board  with  dark  brown  stamp- 
ings describing  the  Radio 
Central,  the  world's  largest 
and  most  powerful  wireless 
telegraph  station,  which  is 
located  near  Port  Jefferson, 
Long  Island,  70  miles  from 
New  York  City.  In  another 
section  of  this  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  a  full 
description  of  this  station 
will  be  found. 

The  site  covers  6400  acres, 
and  when  finished  there  will 
be  12  antenna  units,  each  of 
which  consists  of  six  towers 
1250  feet  apart  supporting 
sixteen  silicon  bronze  cables 
%-inch  in  diameter.  Each 
of  these  transmitting  units 
will  have  a  sending  speed  of 
100  words  per  minute  with 
sufficient  power  behind  the 
transmitter  to  send  a  mes- 
sage around  the  world. 


Accuracy! 


When  we  first  started 
to  make  gauges,  away- 
back  in  1851,  we  selected 
the  word  Accuracy  as 
our  manufacturing  slo- 
gan. Unwavering  adher- 
ence to  that  policy  is  re- 
sponsible today  for  the 
universal  reputation  for 
reliable  performance  that 
attaches  to  American  Gauges. 

When  you  install  an  American  Gauge  you  know  that  it 
will  prove  dependable  because  you  know  that  it  is  consci- 
entiously as  well  as  scientifically  built. 

American  Gauges  respond  with  infallible  accuracy  to 
every  pressure  variation. 

At  every  point,  ACCURACY.  And  along  with  Accur- 
acy, the  durability  that  assures  long  service. 

Our  Catalog  No.  70  gives  other  interesting  facts  that 
you  ought  to  know.    Write  for  it  today. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 

/IMERIGVN  G\UGES 


Atlanta 
Chicago 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Los  Angeles 


New  York 
Pittsburgh 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 


PORTLAND 


OREGON 


INGERSOLL-RAND  SURFACE  CONDENSERS 


SURFACE  condensers  are 
usually  installed  where 
the  water  available  i-« 
unsuitable  or  unsafe 
for  boiler  feed  and,  while 
great  benefits  are  secured  for 
the  boiler,  the  tube  troubles 
are  transferred  to  the  con- 
denser. These  troubles  are 
of  two  kinds:  corrosion,  re- 
quiring continuous  attention 
to  leaky  tubes  which  pollute 
the  condensate  and  finally 
necessitate  the  expense  of 
tube  renewals;  and,  second- 
ly, fouling  of  tubes  by  scale 
or  slime  which  causes  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  operating 
vacuum.  Particular  advan- 
tages in  reducing  and  elimi- 
nating these  tube  evils  are 
claimed  for  the  new  Inger- 
soll-Rand  line  of  condensers. 
The  improvements  in  design 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
elimination  of  waste  tubes, 
maintenance  of  uniformly- 
high  condensate  temperature, 
counter-current  air  cooling; 
and  last,  but  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  retardation  of 
fouling  and  corrosion. 

The  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  I-R  design  is  the 
elimination  of  waste  tubes. 
This  is  secured  by  arranging 
the  tubes  in  "stages,"  by  cor- 
rect shell  shape,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  separate  devaporiz- 
er-cooler.  The  tubes,  spaced 
on  wide  centers  in  the  top  of 
the  shell,  are  brought  closer 
together  in  each  lower  bank 
or  stage.  The  shell  itself  is 
gradually  narrowed  from  its 
width  at  the  top  to  that  of  a 
nozzle  running  the  length  of 
the  shell  under  the  last  row 
of  tubes,  giving  it  the  char- 
acteristic heart-shaped  sec- 
tion. Sufficiently  high  steam 
velocities  to  sweep  conden- 
sate and  air  films  from  the 
tubes  are  maintained  through- 
out the  condenser,  by  this 
construction,  which  compen- 
sates for  the  decreased  vol- 
ume of  the  steam  as  it  is 
condensed  in  its  passage 
down  over  the  tubes.  The 
residual  air  and  steam  from 
the  last  row  of  tubes  is 
drawn  up  into  the  cooler 
which  is  mounted  on  the  side 
of  the  shell  proper  and  fit- 
ted with  cast  iron  cooling 
grids  whose  surfaces  are 
particularly  adapted  to  de- 
vaporize  and  cool  the  air  be- 
fore it  passes  to  the  vacuum 
pump.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  non-condensibles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shell  and  the 
use  of  a  multi-stage  tube  ar- 
rangement and  correct  shell 
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shape  insures  an  active  flow 
of  steam  over  every  tube  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of 
pocketing  and  stagnation. 
The  elimination  of  waste 
tubes  in  this  way  represents 
a  large  saving  in  mainte- 
nance   and   renewal    costs. 

A  condenser  with  active 
steam  flow  over  every  tube 
not  only  results  in  a  reduced 
total  surface  requirement, 
but  also  has  the  advantages  of 
maintaining  a  uniformly  high 
condensate  temperature  by 
keeping  the  condensate  from 
all  tubes  in  contact  with  act- 
ive steam.  The  devaporizing 
and  cooling  of  the  air  is  car- 
ried on  independently  in  the 
cooler,  through  which  the 
flow  is  upward  to  the  vac- 
uum   pump    or    steam    jets. 


of  flow  and  reduce  the  tem- 
perature at  the  inner  tube 
walls.  These  conditions  are 
readily  obtained  in  the  I-R 
condenser  by  a  single-pass 
arrangement,  which  makes 
high  velocities  possible  with- 
out excessive  friction.  The 
highest  velocities  are  obtain- 
ed through  the  upper  and 
most  active  tubes  through 
which  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  is  pumped  direct- 
ly. The  remainder  of  the  wa- 
ter is  first  passed  through 
the  cooler  and  then  through 
the  bottom  tubes  at  a  some- 
what lower  velocity.  High 
water  velocities  improve  the 
rate  of  heat  transfer  and  ef- 
fect a  further  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  surface 
needed. 


Ingersoll-Rand  surface  condenser  from  inlet  water-box  end.     At  the 
left  is  the   cooler   mounted   on   shell 


The  air  can  thus  be  cooled  to 
a  low  temperature  without 
corresponding  lowering  of 
the   condensate   temperature. 

Proper  steam  distribution, 
while  of  primary  importance, 
affects  only  the  outside  of 
the  tubes.  Conditions  at  the 
inside  wall  also  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  condenser.  The 
greatest  operating  cost 
chargeable  to  most  surface 
condensers  is  loss  of  vacuum 
by  the  accumulation  of  scale 
or  slime  on  the  inside  of  the 
tubes.  Some  condensers  lose 
one  inch  of  vacuum  in  a 
week,  representing  5  to  8  per 
cent  loss  in  turbine  economy. 
The  loss  of  coal  due  to  low 
vacuum  is  often  many  times 
the  entire  auxiliary  power 
consumption. 

This  loss  can  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  high  water  ve- 
locities and  a  suitable  tube 
diameter,  to  promote  activity 


Corrosion  troubles  and 
maintenance  expense,  min- 
imized by  the  elimination  of 
waste  tubes,  are  further  re- 
duced by  preventing  exces- 
sive heating  of  the  water  at 
the  inner  skin  of  the  tubes. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  cor- 
rosive action  is  accelerated 
by  warmth  and  retarded  by 
cold.  High  water  velocities 
and  ample  water  quantities 
reduce  the  heating  at  the  in- 
ner skin,  where  corrosive  ac- 
tion takes  place. 

Corrosion  is  most  severe 
in  summer  when  the  water 
is  naturally  warm  to  start 
with;  fouling  also  goes  on 
more  rapidly  with  warm  wa- 
ter and,  unfortunately,  this 
is  the  time  when  an  efficient 
condenser  is  most  needed  in 
order  to  maintain  a  high 
vacuum.  High  water  veloc- 
ity and  full  water  quantity 
are  therefore  particularly 
needed  in  summer. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  win- 
ter these  troubles  are  less 
acute  and  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  water  used  saves 
auxiliary  power  and  reduces 
refrigeration  of  the  conden- 
sate. Variable  circulation 
water  capacity  is  therefore 
frequently  desirable  and  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  rec- 
ommends a  variable  speed 
motor  or  turbine  drive,  or 
else  the  use  of  two  pumps. 
With  twin  pumps  a  single 
induction  motor  can  be  used 
if  desired  and  the  water 
quantity  reduced  in  winter 
by  uncoupling  one  pump. 
When  driving  but  one  pump 
the  power  consumption  of 
the  motor  will  be  reduced  by 
half,  due  to  the  flat  efficien- 
cy characteristic  of  modern 
motors. 

Ingersoll-Rand  surface  con- 
densers are  furnished  with 
high  vacuum  reciprocating 
or  steam  jet  vacuum  pumps. 
When  the  latter  are  used  the 
primary  jets  are  mounted  on 
the  air  cooler  and  discharge 
into  an  intercondenser  form- 
ing part  of  the  cooler  prop- 
er. The  complete  compres- 
sion is  accomplished  in  two 
stages,  secondary  ejectors 
being  used  to  remove  the  air 
from  the  intercondenser  un- 
der reduced  vacuum  and  dis- 
charge it  to  atmosphere.  To 
operate  efficiently  the  steam 
jet  used  in  an  injector  must 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the 
incoming  air,  since  compres- 
sion is  only  secured  through 
entrainment.  In  the  I-R 
ejector  this  requirement  is 
fulfilled  by  projecting  the 
steam  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  and  entrain- 
ment is  accomplished  by  both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  sur- 
face. In  many  cases  a  small 
reciprocating  vacuum  pump 
is  used  in  place  of  second- 
ary jets.  It  may  be  selected 
of  a  size  to  serve  several 
condensers,  each  being  fitted 
with  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary jets,  the  secondaries 
serving  as  standbys.  A  bet- 
ter plant  heat  balance  is 
often  secured  by  driving  this 
pump  with  an  electric  motor. 

The   above   is   an    abstract 
of   a   paper  on   "Steam   Con- 
densing Plants"  read  before 
the  Baltimore  Section,  A.  S. 
M.  E.,  May  16,  1921,  by  Paul 
Bancel.     This    paper,    which 
contains  much  valuable  data,   | 
has    been    reprinted    by    the   I 
Ingersoll-Rand    Company,    11 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  is    , 
now    available    for    distribu-  j 
tion. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have    been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 
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AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  WILMON  VACUUM  TRAP 


THE  novel  vacuum  trap 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion was  first  perfected 
during  the  war  and  ap- 
plied on  the  S.  S.  Levi3,than 
by  the  then  chief  engineer, 
Commander  Vaughn  V.  Wood- 
ward, U.  S.  Navy,  as  a  means 
for  draining  the  two  low- 
pressure  turbines,  replacing 
the  customary  main  air  pump 
drainage  of  these  two  large 
engines. 

The  trap  is  also  suitable 
for  draining  apparatus  and 
systems  using  steam  under 
vacuum,  such  as  condensers, 
evaporators,  vacuum  pans, 
cooking  kettles,  etc.,  and  for 
returning  condensation  of 
live  steam  heating  systems 
to  the  boilers.  Its  use  in 
place  of  a  float  controlled 
condensate  pump  is  often 
practical  and  with  a  conse- 
quent elimination  of  the 
steam  requirement  for  oper- 
ating the  pump. 

The  Wilmon  vacuum  pump, 
as  it  is  called,  can  also  be 
used  for  lifting,  and  when 
equipped  with  a  counting  de- 
vice, it  will  perform  the  ad- 
ditional function  of  a  meter 
and  with  greater  precision. 
Typical  drainage  of  a  steam 
turbine  with  the  delivery  of 
the  condensate  at  a  higher 
point  of  discharge  is  shown 
in  the  line  cut.  In  marine 
installations,  where  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  drain  the 
turbine  directly  into  the  main 
air  pump,  hot  vapors  must 
enter  the  air  pump  during  a 
part  of  the  time  and  thereby 
impair  the  vacuum.     By  the 


OSCILLATING    DISC 


Details   of  trap   cover,    showing   oscillating   disc    and   connections 
to  vacuum  and   atmosphere 


use  of  the  Wilmon  trap  the 
turbine  drains  can  be  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  main 
air  pump  and  placed  through 
the  trap  into  the  condenser, 
thereby  insuring  that  no  hot 
vapors  enter  the  air  pump 
to  interfere  with  the  vacuum. 
With  the  exception  of  the 
cover  bolts,  this  trap  has  but 
thirteen  parts,  and  by  remov- 
ing eight  tap  bolts  the  en- 
tire working  mechanism, 
mounted  on  a  flange,  can  be 
taken  out  as  a  unit. 


The  Wilmon  Vacuum  Trap  with  cover   removed,   showing  float   mechanism 


A  compound  pressure  gauge 
on  top  and  a  sight  glass  on 
the  front  give  a  double  check 
on  the  operation  of  the  trap. 
Where  a  permanent  record 
of  the  operation  of  the  trap 
is  desired,  a  recording  gauge 
with  electrical  contacts  may 
be  added. 

The  receiving  chamber  of 
the  trap  is  under  vacuum 
while  the  water  is  collecting 
in  the  trap,  and  under  at- 
mospheric pressure  during 
discharge.  Back  flow  is  pre- 
vented by  check  valves  on 
the  inlet  and  outlet  lines. 

Change  of  pressure  in  the 
receiving  chamber  from  vac- 
uum to  atmospheric  and  vice 
versa  is  accomplished  by  an 
oscillating  disc  covering 
three  ports,  which  makes  a 
quick  shift  from  one  operat- 
ing position  to  the  other. 
One  of  these  positions  con- 
nects the  receiving  chamber 
with  the  vacuum  system,  and 
the  other  position  connects 
the  chamber  with  the  atmos- 
pheric line,  the  communica- 
tion being  effected  in  both 
instances  through  the  equal- 
ing line  which  connects  the 
middle  port  to  a  top  opening 
in   the   receiving   chamber. 

The  disc  and  thrust  bear- 
ing and  the  spring  which 
holds  these  parts  in  place 
are  in  a  separate  outer  cham- 
ber, where  they  are  never  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  with- 
in the  receiving  chamber.  The 
disc   is   operated  by   a   lever 


float,  hammer  weight  and 
rocker  arm,  all  on  the  same 
shaft  and  located  within  the 
receiving  chamber. 

Water  entering  the  receiv- 
ing chamber  carries  the  float 
upward  as  the  lever  rises, 
and  a  contact  point  on  the 
float  stem,  between  the  float 
and  its  fulcrum,  rotates  the 
weight,  until  as  the  latter 
passes  dead  center  it  drops 
onto  the  contact  point  on  the 
rocker  arm  and  partially  ro- 
tates the  oscillating  disc  to 
the  opposite  position.  This 
shuts  off  the  vacuum  line  and 
opens  the  receiving  chamber 
to  atmospheric  pressure 
through  the  atmospheric  and 
equalizing  lines.  Water  is 
then  forced  through  the  trap 
outlet,  if  the  latter  is  con- 
nected to  a  vacuum,  or  drains 
by  gravity  if  connected  to  at- 
mosphere. As  the  float  falls 
with  the  water  level  the  con- 
tact point  beyond  the  ful- 
crum on  the  float  stem  lifts 
the  weight  past  dead  center 
and  lets  it  drop  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  when  it  hits 
the  opposite  end  of  the  rock- 
er arm  and  shifts  the  disc. 
This  cuts  off  the  atmospheric 
line,  connects  the  vacuum 
and  equalizing  lines  and 
brings  the  receiving  cham- 
ber under  vacuum  again.  The 
cycle  repeats  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter accumulating.  More  than 
three  discharges  per  minute 
have  been  obtained  with  per- 
fect action.  The  disc  re- 
quires no  adjustment  either 
before  trap  installation  or 
during  service,  but  may  be 
seen   and  reached  while  the 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


Diagram    showing    method    of    connect 
ing   Wilmon   Trap   for   draining   a 
steam    turbine    installation 
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Power  Available  for  Every  Lifting  Job 


To  provide  an  electric 
hoist  for  every  load- 
lifting  job,  small  as 
well  as  large,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Liftabout,  a 
small  general  utility  hoist 
recently  announced  by  the 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  and 
Hoist  Company  of  Montour 
Falls,  Nevi^  York. 

The  possible  uses  of  the 
Liftabout  are  well  suggested 
in  its  name,  for  it  can  be 
applied  to  advantage  in  lift- 
ing most  anything  and  carry- 
ing it  most  any  place. 

Heretofore  many  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  an 
electric  hoist  could  be  used 
economically  only  for  the 
big,  heavy  rehandling  jobs 
and  that  it  was  not  adapta- 
ble to  small  work. 

The  Liftabout  is  particu- 
larly designed  and  suited  not 
only  to  usual  lifting  jobs  en- 
countered in  factories,  mills 
and  warehouses,  but  also  for 
more  specialized  jobs  in 
apartment  houses  handling 
ashes,  in  ice  plants  pulling 
the  heavy  cranes,  in  slaugh- 


Shepard   LiftAbout  handling  ashes  on 
steam-ferry   Ellis  Island 


ter  houses  expediting  the  kill 
and  in  garages  raising  chas- 
sis. Wherever  hand  labor  is 
now  employed  on  any  job  of 
lifting,  carrying  and  putting 
down,  the  Liftabout  affords 
a  new  and  far  more  econom- 
ical means  for  doing  the  work. 

In  use  the  Liftabout  is 
most  versatile,  for  it  can  be 
operated  wherever  electric 
current  is  available  and  is 
easily  installed  on  the  side 
of  a  building,  on  the  ceiling 
of  a  basement,  or  at  any 
point  that  will  bear  the 
weight  of  a  load.  One  man 
— any  man — can  run  a  Lift- 
about  and  with  it  he  can  do 
the  work  of  many,  much  more 
rapidly  and  with  far  greater 
efficiency.  On  most  any  load- 
moving  job  the  saving  in 
time  and  labor  effected  by 
this  machine  will  quickly  re- 
fund its  modest  initial  cost. 

In  developing  and  market- 
ing this  product  the  Shepard 
company  has  undoubtedly 
broadened  the  field  where 
electric  hoists  may  be  effect- 
ively applied. 


Announcement  of  Publications  on  the  Ports  of 

the  United  States 

By   A.   H.   HITTER 

Chief  Statistician,  U.  S.  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  aid  Harbors 


IN  co-operation  with  the 
Shipping  Board  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  War 
Department  now  has  in  prep- 
aration a  series  of  reports 
on  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  The  scope  of  these 
reports  will  far  surpass  that 
of  any  previous  publications 
on  similar  subjects.  The  in- 
vestigation covers  about  sev- 
enty ports,  embracing  a  se- 
ries of  approximately  thirty- 
five  volumes. 

These  reports  will  contain 
all  information  needed  by  a 
vessel  desiring  to  call  at  the 
port  and  will  enable  a  ship- 
per to  compare  the  advan- 
tages of  one  port  or  route 
with  another  for  the  particu- 
lar business  in  which  he  is 
interested.  They  will  de- 
scribe the  port  and  harbor 
conditions,  port  regulations 
and  charges,  and  will  give 
detailed  information  regard- 
ing every  terminal  at  the 
port.  Full  data  will  be  in- 
cluded regarding  drydocks, 
the  facilities  at  the  port  for 
the  repair  of  vessels,  coal 
and   oil   bunkering  facilities, 


grain  elevators,  storage  ware- 
houses, bulk  freight  storage, 
floating  equipment,  wrecking 
and  salvage  equipment,  etc. 
Information  will  also  be  giv- 
en regarding  the  railroads 
communicating  with  the  port 
and  their  charges  and  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  ter- 
minal service.  Likewise  full 
information  will  be  given  re- 
garding steamship  lines  serv- 
ing the  port. 

The  reports  will  contain  a 
complete  analysis  of  existing 
commerce,  with  the  origin 
and  destination  of  the  com- 
modities and  the  area  served 
by  the  port,  and  will  prove 
useful  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  vessel  ser- 
vice under  profitable  operat- 
ing conditions.  A  study  is 
being  made  of  the  traffic  con- 
ditions at  each  port,  which 
includes  an  examination  of 
the  freight  rate  situation  as 
affecting  the  ability  of  the 
port  to  obtain  the  kind  and 
amount  of  traflfic  needed  to 
attract  vessels.  Based  upon 
the  results  of  the  study  of 
physical  and  economic  condi- 


tions, recommendations  are 
embodied  in  the  report  for 
such  changes  as  may  appear 
desirable  to  enable  the  port 
to  function  to  best  advan- 
tage in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  establish  at 
the  port  conditions  favorable 
for  the  successful  operation 
of  American  merchant  ves- 
sels. 

The  reports  will  contain 
maps  showing  the  facilities 
of  the  port  and  the  terri- 
tory served  by  it.  A  unique 
feature  will  be  a  large  aerial 
photograph  or  "mosaic"  of 
each  port  made  especially  for 
these  publications  by  the  Air 
Service  of  the  Army. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  which  are  restrict- 
ing the  free  flow  of  our  com- 
merce, the  study  properly  be- 
gins with  the  ports,  for  here 
are  to  be  found  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  continuous 
movement  of  traffic.  The 
port  is  one  link  in  a  trans- 
portation system,  generally  it 
is  the  weakest  link,  and  that 
which  first  fails  in  time  of 
emergency.  Congestion  on 
rail   lines   is   usually  an   un- 


avoidable extension  of  con- 
gestion at  ports.  The  bur- 
den placed  upon  our  com- 
merce by  such  congestion 
justifies  the  government  in 
exercising  its  utmost  author- 
ity and  influence  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

The  study  of  our  ports  is 
also  bringing  to  light  condi- 
tions   which    are    preventing 
the  commensurate  use  of  nav-' 
igation  facilities  provided  by! 
the  United  States,  and  mak-l 
ing  it  difficult  for  vessels  toi 
operate  successfully.    In  some 
cases  it  is  found  that  the  use 
of  a  well-equipped  port  is  re-^ 
tarded   by   excessive    rail   ori 
water  rates  to  and  from  the; 
port,  or  by  local  charges  or^ 
practices    which     place    the 
port    at    a    disadvantage    as 
compared  with  its   competit- 
ors.   In  other  cases  the  busi- 
ness of  the  port  is  restricted 
through   the    existence   of 
physical  conditions  disadvan- 
tageous to  vessels,  including 
the  lack  of  terminal  facilit- 
ies   of    the    kind    especially 
needed   for    the    accommoda- 
tion of  general  shipping  bus- 
iness.    With   the   completion 
of  the  port  series  and  the  re- 
lated  study   of  traffic   move- 
ments, the  United  States  will 
for  the  first  time  be  in  pos 
session  of   information  fron 
which  a  clear  picture  can  b( 
drawn  of  our  national  trans 
portation     system    and    con 
structive  action  taken  to  sei 
cure   economy   in   the    move 
ment  of  our  commerce  whicl 
is  alike  indispensable  to  th( 
producer,  the  consumer,  anc 
the  carriers. 


(Continued  from  page  60) 

trap  is  in  operation  withou 
in  any  way  interfering  witl 
the  trap  action. 

The  absence  of  liquids  a 
the  controlling  ports  permit 
salty  or  alkaline  water  to  b 
handled  without  fear  of  salt 
ing  or  eroding  the  operatin 
mechanism. 

The  fact  that  the  liqui 
passes  through  no  restricte 
passages  gives  the  trap 
very  high  capacity,  which 
limited  only  by  the  size  < 
the  inlet  and  outlet  openini 
of  the  trap.  The  two-ini 
trap,  for  instance,  handl> 
1800  to  2100  gallons  of  wat. 
per  minute.  This  capacii 
will  vary  depending  on  tl 
lift  of  the   discharge. 

The  Wilmon  vacuum  tn 
is  manufactured  by  P.  H.  Gi 
&  Sons  Forge  &  Machii 
Works,  Brooklyn,  New  Yor 


TREND  IN  PASSENGER  SHIP  DESIGN 


(Continued  from  page  64,  Editorial  Section) 


Speed  at 
sea  (knots) 

S.  H.  P. 

Total 
deadweight 

15 
20 
25 
30 

16,000 

38,000 

73,000 

113,000 

29,000 

23,000 

14,000 

5,800 

Such  a  vessel  would  carry  some  600 
first,  450  second  and  1000  third-class 
passengers  and  would  be  quite  big 
enough  for  speeds  all  the  way  to  30 
knots.  It  is  seen  that  the  30-knot 
ship  carries  nothing  but  passengers, 
mails,  stores  and  bunkers,  which  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  this  inves- 
tigation. 

Oil  fuel  is  figured  at  six  cents  a 
gallon  or  $18  a  ton;  a  figure  which, 
of  course,  is  subject  to  variation. 
It  would  be  well  to  pursue  this  fur- 
ther, but  the  above  table  will  show 
that,  with  cargo  capacity  falling 
from  26,500  tons  to  nothing  and  fuel 
costs  rising  from  $26,100  per  voyage 
to  $90,000,  the  economics  of  the  large 
ship  are  not  easy.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  number  of 
voyages  per  year  for  the  30  -  knot 
ship  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. This  may  be  summarized 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Speed  Days  at  Days  in  Days  for 

of  ship  at  sea,  port,  at  single 

(knots)  one  way  each  end     trip 

15  8-1/3  9  17-1/3 

20  6-1/4  7  13-1/4 

25  5  5  10 

30  4-1/6  3             7-1/6 

The  days  in  port  are  somewhat  in- 
determinate, due  to  uncertainty  in 
time  necessary  to  load  and  unload. 
The  times  given  are  estimates  only 
and  are  subject  to  change  to  suit 
terminal  conditions;  they  should  be 
fairly  close.  Allowance  has  been 
made  for  docking,  overhaul,  etc.,  also 
passengers  and  cargo  are  taken  at 
only  85  per  cent  full,  averaged  over 
the  whole  year. 

A  maximum  speed-length  ratio  of 
unity  has  been  a  general  guidance 
rule  for  ocean  passenger  ships  for 
many  years.  With  lighter  machinery, 
oil  fuel  and  other  advances,  the 
speed  question  again  becomes  one 
for  renewed  study  and  discussion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fuel 
savings  possible  for  high  speed,  mod- 
erate dimensioned  vessels: 
Length  of    S.H.P.  at        S.H.P.  at 


ship,  feet 

25  knots 

30  knots 

600 

56,000 

137,000 

700 

64,000 

119,000 

800 

68,000 

131,000 

900 

80,500 

153,000 

1000 

91,000 

163,000 

Cargo        Oil  fuel,  one  Fuel  cost, 

deadweight    way  (tons)  one  way 

26,500              1,450  $26,100 

19,400             2,550  45,900 

9,000             3,900  70,200 

5,000  90,000 

water  powers  plus  10  per  cent  for 
the  25-knotters  and  plus  15  per  cent 
for  the  30-knotters.  The  dimensions 
dependent  on  length  follow  average 
merchant  practice,  except  that  the 
beam  on  the  1000  -  footer  has  been 
limited  to  suit  the  Panama  Canal 
lock  dimensions  to  102  feet. 

It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  a 
Mauretania  at  30  knots  would  bear 
out  Sir  William  White  when  he  says 
that  no  greater  length  is  necessary. 

Destroyers  attain  a  speed  -  length 
ratio  of  2.00,  but  it  cannot  be  claim- 
ed that  they  attain  it  with  comfort 
and  safety  except  in  quite  moderate 
weather.  European  cross  -  channel 
steamers  obtain  a  ratio  of  1.50  with 
greater  safety  and  comfort  than  de- 
stroyers; where  the  line  must  be 
drawn  for  the  North  Atlantic  is  our 
problem.  The  ships  listed  above 
cover  a  range  of  from  1.225  for  the 
600-footer  to  0.95  for  the  1000-footer 


Single 

Passengers 

Cargo 

trips 

per  year,  at 

(tons) 

per  year 

85%  full 

per  year 

17.3 

30,270 

3,897,000 

22.6 

39,550 

3,726,500 

30 

52,500 

229,500 

42 

73,500 

These    figures    represent    smooth- 


at  30  knots.  The  Mauretania's  fig- 
ure is  0.95.  From  this  it  is  submit- 
ted that  the  750-foot  ship  of  30  knots 
as  proposed  above  in  this  paragraph 
is  practicable,  providing  the  fore 
ends  of  the  ship  and  of  the  midship 
deck  erections  are  especially  design- 
ed and  strengthened,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  deck  damage  in  weather  not 
otherwise  severe  enough  to  make 
slowing  up  necessary.  All  fittings 
and  deck  openings  forward  of  the 
bridge  would  need  to  be  of  special 
design. 

The  table  above  for  varying  lengths 
is  calculated  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent basis  from  that  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paragraph,  somewhat 
different  proportions,  coeflficients  and 
powers.  The  two  tables  were  pre- 
pared from  different  angles  but  re- 
main substantially  comparable. 

The  question  of  powers  to  be  ex- 
pected if  very  fast  liners  of  warship 
types  were  to  be  adopted  is  interest- 
ing and  is  another  angle  of  the  ques- 
tion that  should  be  investigated.  The 
table  of  powers  varying  with  length 
and  speed  given  above  covers  mer- 


chant types  developed  from  current 
liner  practice;  the  following  covers 
some  of  the  ground  as  indicated  to 
us  by  warship  practice. 

The  proportions  and  speed  both 
render  large  and  high  deck  houses 
out  of  the  question;  the  passage 
would  be  short  and  promenades 
would  have  to  be  arranged  on  the 
quarter  deck  aft  and  on  one  deck 
amidships  well  protected  from  spray. 

The  speed  has  been  taken  at  a  20 
per  cent  advance  on  previous  gen- 
eral practice;  the  time  on  a  3000- 
mile  run  in  moderate  weather  is  also 
given.  In  the  powers  given  a  10  per 
cent  margin  for  sea  speed  is  allowed 
over  a  measured  mile  performance. 
The  bunkers  work  out  at  quite  large 
figures.  It  can  be  assumed  that  oil 
fuel  is  obligatory;  coal  handling 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  both 
on  board  and  alongside.  These  bun- 
ker capacities  are  high,  but  not  im- 
practical. Taking  only  first  -  class 
passengers  and  allowing  lYz  per  foot 
of  length,  we  get  the  numbers  given 
in  the  table.  The  longitudinal  co- 
efficient is  0.58  and  the  mid  area 
0.90  for  all  lengths. 

It  is  seen  that  the  increase  from 
29  to  36y2  knots  cuts  one  day  off  the 
voyage.  As  said  elsewhere,  this 
branch  of  passenger-ship  design  is 
most  fascinating;  full  plans,  how- 
ever, involve  an  amount  of  work  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  these  few  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  as  well  as  of  some 
value.  It  is  submitted  that  a  full 
design  along  the  lines  of  recent  ex- 
perience in  battle-cruiser  and  air- 
craft carrier  practice  is  worth  while. 

As  regards  weights,  it  is  clear 
that  warship  practice  rather  than 
merchant  would  have  to  be  followed 
for  machinery  design;  the  absence 
of  armor,  torpedo  protection;  bat- 
tery and  ammunition  weights  being 
utilized  on  deck  erections,  passenger 
accommodations  and  bunkers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some 
of  the  British  battle-cruisers  during 
the  war  made  successful  passages  of 
the  Northern  Atlantic  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  speed.  Particulars  of  these 
voyages,  made  during  the  war,  are 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  valuable  information  was 
obtained  thereby. 
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BUNK^ER  FUEL  OIL 

The  vast  organization  and  scope  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Jersey)  make  it  possible  to  offer  Shipping  interests  world-wide  facil- 
ities for  bunkering  with  '^STANDARD"  Fuel  Oil.  This  service  offers 
opportunities  for  effecting  the  decided  economies  resulting  from 
the  use  of  "STANDARD"  Fuel  Oil. 

Ports  at  which  deliveries  can  be  made  through 

arrangements  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

(New  Jersey),  26  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  STATES 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports 

*New  York 

Boston 

♦Philadelphia 

♦Baltimore 

♦Norfolk 

♦Charleston 

♦New  Orleans 

♦Baton  Rouge 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

♦Seattle 

Tacoma 

Astoria 

♦  Portland 

♦San  Francisco 

♦Richmond 

♦Point  Wells 

♦San  Pedro 

♦San  Diego 

♦Honolulu 

CANADA 

♦Halifax 

♦Montreal 

♦Levis  (Quebec) 

♦Vancouver 

Prince  Rupert 


MEXICO 

Tampico 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cristobal 
♦Balboa 

WEST  INDIES 

Havana 
Cienfuegos 

Nuevitas 

San  Juan 

Bermuda 

Curacao 
St.  Thomas 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

♦Buenos  Aires 

♦Campana 

Montevideo 

Valparaiso 

♦Talara 

AZORES 

Ponta  Delgada 


♦Diesel  oil  also  available 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

♦Purfleet 

♦Manchester 

♦Southampton 

♦Newcastle-on-Tyne 

♦Sunderland 

♦Liverpool 

♦Brixham 

♦Hull 

♦Thames  Haven 

GERMANY 

Hamburg 
Nordenham 

AFRICA 

Bizerta 

TURKEY 

Constantinople 

GREECE 

Piraeus 

CHINA 

Hong  Kong  Shanghai 

JAPAN 


Itosaki 


Nagasaki 


STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY  (New  Jersey) 
26  Broadway,  New  York 
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SHIP  REPAIRING 

At  San  Francisco 
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The  SS.  Lurline  of  the  Matson  Fleet  Undergoing  Reconditioning  by  the  United  Engineering  Company 

San  Francisco 


Twenty-five  years'  experience  in  repairing  and  re- 
conditioning vessels  of  all  classes.  We  have  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  rapid  repairing  of  marine  machinery, 
engines  and  boilers  of  every  description. 

Our  boiler,  machine  and  carpenter  shops  are  con- 
veniently located  on  the  San  Francisco  vs^ater-front  and 
are  equipped  with  the  highest  grade  of  machine  tools 
of  large  capacity. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Steuart  and  Folsom  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Kearny  5140 
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J.    W.    POWELL 

President   Emergency    Fleet   Corporation    United    States    Shipping    Board 
Joseph    Wright    Powell   was    born    in    Oswego,    New    York,    February    15,    1877.      His    family    had    been 
American  farmers   and  lawyers  for   many   generations.      He   is   a   graduate   of   Annapolis,   with    post-graduate 
work   in   naval   construction   and   architecture,    both   at   Annapolis    and    at    Glasgow    University. 

After  two  years  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  he  was  appointed  inspector  at  Cramp  s  yard,  and  subse- 
quently leaving  the  Navy  was  engaged  as  assistant  to  the  president  at  Cramp's.  In  1914  he  became 
president  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  then  vice-president  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  During  the  war  program  70,000  men  and  over  fifty  shipbuilding  ways  were  under  Mr. 
Powell's  direction.  He  severed  his  connection  with  Bethlehem  March  31,  1921,  and  was  making  his 
home  in   Quincy,   Massachusetts,   when   called   to   his   present   work. 
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'  CHARACTER  °'C1^\FTSMANSHIP°  SERVICE- 


Quick  turn-around  in  port  is 
dependent  on  many  factors,  not 
least  the  character  of  the  ship 
herself.  Freedom  from  costly, 
time-wasting  repairs,  and  ade- 
quate cargo-handling  and  fuel- 
ing facilities  are  but  two  meas- 
ures of  this  character.  Records 
of  years  of  continuous  operation 
of  cargo  carriers  and  liners  built 
by  New  York  Ship  have  demon- 
strated that  these  ships  invari- 
ably possess  those  qualities  and 
all  others  which  assure  economy 
of  operation. 


Proper  design  of  hull  and  power  plant ; 
craftsmanship  in  the  carrying  out  of  those 
designs  ;  assure  satisfactory,  economical  per- 
formance at  sea.  Ships  that  stand  up  under 
hard-driving  service  year  after  year;  that 
are  fast  where  speed  is  needed,  and  low  in 
fuel  consumption ;  ships  that  meet  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  their  trade ;  are  the 
ships  that  arc  profitable  under  conditions  of 
keen  competition.  Such  are  the  ships  that 
arc  built  at  New  York  Ship. 


NEV^  YORK    5HIPBUIUDIMG    CORPORATIOJNJ 
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THE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

The  Proposed  Ship  Subsidy  in  the  Light  of  American  Marine  Lethargy  and  Foreign 

Marine  Progressiveness 

By  R.  R.  MONTELL 
Consulting  Engineer 


AN  the  American  merchant  marine  be 
made  successful  simply  by  a  subsidy? 
Let  us  examine  the  conditions.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  June  5,  1920, 
says  "Be  it  enacted  .  .  •  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  for  the  proper  growth  of  its  for- 

eign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 

United  States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  suitable  type  of  vessels, 
ultimately  to  be  owned  and  operated  privately 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ...  it  is  hereby 
declared  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  to  develop  and  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine.     .     .     . " 

And  in  Section  11;  construction  loan  fund:  "Such 
vessels  shall  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern,  the 
most  efficient,  and  the  most  economical  machinery  and 
commercial   appliances." 

How  This  Law  Has  Been  Applied 
Albert   D.    Lasker,    chairman    of    the    United    States 
Shipping  Board  addressing  the  Society  of   Naval   Ar- 
chitects and   Marine  Engineers   in   New   York  Novem- 
ber 19,  1921: 

"...  Today  this  country  finds  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  the  privately  owned  vessels  of 
its  fleet  and  two-thirds  of  its  government  owned  fleet 
swinging  idly  at  anchor  or  moored  with  smokeless  fun- 
nels at  their  docks.  .  .  .  Figures  prepared  in  Sep- 
tember showed  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of  our  ex- 
ports were  carried  in  American  ships.     .     .     ." 

"For  a  nation  with  10,000,000  tons  of  shipping  lying 
idle,  this  is  not  a  record  to  be  proud  of." 

Remember    these    three    basic    facts:     (1)    the    law, 
(2)    the   10,000,000  tons   of   idle   shipping,    (3)    the   40 
per  cent  of  our  exports  carried  in  American  ships. 
Corresponding  Condition  in  Foreign  Shipping 
Item  in  Seattle  press  December  3: 
"The  Nippon  Yusen   Kaisha,  Ltd.,  on   November  28 
declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  for  the  six  months 
period  ending  September  30." 

This  brand  of  stagnation  appears  highly  instructive. 
And  from  Denmark  in  Motorship  of  September,  1921 : 
"The  Burmeister  &  Wain  yard  is  swamped  with  or- 
ders and  is  working  three  shifts,  building  motorships 
and  Diesel  engines  exclusively." 

This  is  stagnation  with  a  vengeance.  If  the  poor 
Danes  are  so  hard  up  for  ships,  why  not  sell  them 
some  of  our  idle  steamers? 

Recent  statement  by  Seattle  shipping  man: 
"The  foreign  motorships  have  carried  grain  from  Se- 
attle to  U.  K.  for  26  shillings.    We  cannot  operate  our 
steamers  under  60  shillings  without  loss."    Remember 


this  fact.    We  shall  return  to  it  presently. 

Lloyd's  report  describes  the  present  British  stagna- 
tion as  follows: 

"Forty-seven  motorships  aggregating  229,325  gross 
tons  are  building  in  Great  Britain."  Is  there  perhaps 
a  connection  between  this  information  and  the  follow- 
ing recent  item  from  the  Seattle  press : 

"London,  December  2:  Rates  from  England  to  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Pacific  Coast  ports  will 
be  cut  in  half,  so  that  a  ton  of  British  goods  may  be 
shipped  9000  miles  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
delivered  at  West  Coast  points  for  $5.  .  .  They  be- 
lieve that  by  making  such  a  rate  they  will  be  able  to 
get  eastbound  business  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Western  States.     .     .     ." 

Some  connection  must  indeed  exist,  as  will  be  noted 
by  this  item  from  Seattle  Marine  News  of  recent  date: 
"Work  on  four  new  14,000  ton  motorships  for  the 
Seattle-European  service  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  is  being  rushed.  The  first  of  the 
quartet  will  sail  from  London  for  Seattle  the  latter 
part  of  January.  Each  vessel  has  2000  tons  of  refrig- 
erating space  and  limited  accommodations  for  first- 
class  passengers."  Is  the  persistent  occurrence  of  the 
word  "motorship"  in  foreign  marine  news  a  coinci- 
dence, or  is  it  possible  that  it  carries  a  hidden  sig- 
nificance? 

We  must  not  forget  our  friends  the  French,  and 
therefore  quote  this  recent  item  from  our  marine 
pages: 

"French  concern  buys  wooden  motorship  Balcatta." 
Enough!  When  a  French  shipping  firm,  in  this  day 
of  cheap  steam  tonnage  of  every  description,  at  prices 
from  $30  per  ton  up  for  comparatively  new  steamers, 
purchases  a  wooden  motorship  from  Seattle,  the  accent 
must  be  on  the  "motor"  and  not  on  the  "wood." 

Advantages  of  Motorships 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  go  into  technical  details 
or  to  give  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  motor- 
ship.    These  are  the  facts: 

Given  two  vessels  of  identical  dimensions  and  speed, 
a  modern  oil-burning  steamer  and  a  motorship,  in  the 
same  trade  with  the  same  cargoes,  then  the  difference 
in  their  respective  economies  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  motorship  consumes  75  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  the  steamer;  (2)  the  saving  in  bunker  space,  ab- 
sence of  boiler,  and  lesser  weight  of  machinery  per- 
mits the  motorship  to  carry  10-12  per  cent  more  cargo 
than  the  steamer;  (3)  firemen  and  watertenders  are 
eliminated,  and  the  motorship  carries  six  to  eight  men 
less  in  the  crew;  (4)  40  per  cent  reserve  power  in 
motorship  against  10  per  cent  for  steamer;  (5)  no  rac- 
ing of  propellers  in  heavy  weather  for  the  motorship; 
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(6)  instant  starting  of  motorship  against  8  to  12  hours 
working  up  steam;  (7)  a  clean  ship  and  a  cool  engine 
room,  no  smoke  or  heat  with  the  motorship;  (8)  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  motorship  needs  filling  of  bunk- 
ers twice  a  year  only,  in  the  home  port,  instead  of  de- 
pending on  foreign  fueling  stations,  and  this  without 
carrying  more  bunker  space  than  the  steamer  which 
must  replenish  the  bunkers  six  to  seven  times  a  year 
and  cannot  possibly  avoid  doing  so  in  foreign  ports — 
with  attendant  disadvantages. 

Application  to  the  Idle  Fleet 

If  the  idle  fleet  of  10,000,000  tons  were  equipped 
with  Diesel  engines,  and  if  they  were  to  operate  one 
year  in  the  usual  world  trades,  the  results  would  be 
as  follows:  Assuming  that  the  average  tonnage  is 
5000  deadweight,  there  would  be  2000  ships,  each  car- 
rying a  minimum  of  500  tons  additional  cargo  each 
way  on  at  least  three  round  trips,  3000  tons  more  per 
ship  per  year  and  6,000,000  tons  more  cargo  carried 
in  one  year  by  the  whole  fleet.  In  labor,  the  annual 
saving  per  ship  would  be  2190  days,  and  for  the  whole 
4,380,000  days.  If  the  average  power  is  1800  I.  H.  P., 
the  steamer's  daily  consumption  is  26  net  tons  and  the 
motorship  6.5  net  tons,  a  saving  of  19.5  tons  of  oil  per 
day,  4387  tons  per  ship  per  year  and  8,774,000  tons  per 
year  for  the  whole  fleet  of  2000  ships! — based  on  225 
days  per  year  at  sea  as  an  average,  and  neglecting  the 
consumption  in  port,  which  would  greatly  increase  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  motorship.  Over  8,000,000 
tons  of  oil,  over  $80,000,000  a  year  potential  saving  in 
this  item  alone,  and  we  are  still  installing  steam  and 
bemoaning  the  increasing  fuel  shortage!  If  tonnage 
is  worth  only  $5,  the  6,000,000  tons  wasted  would  earn 
$30,000,000.  If  labor,  including  provisions,  is  valued 
at  $100  a  month,  the  wasted  labor  is  equal  to  $14,000,- 
000 — a  total  possible  saving  of  $124,000,000  a  year,  and 
we  continue  talking  and  thinking  steam,  while  the 
French  purchase  the  Balcatta.  Shipping  Board  after 
Shipping  Board  passes  into  innocuous  desuetude,  each 
one  giving  us  a  few  more  steamers,  while  the  British 
and  the  Scandinavians  make  a  motorship  drive  for  our 
Northwest  trade  and  the  Danes  work  three  shifts.  Are 
we  to  subsidize  our  fleet  to  cover  this  difference? 

"False  alarm;" — "mere  theory;"- — "propaganda  for 
some  machine  shop  turning  out  Diesel  engines;" — "all 
right  in  theory  but  does  not  work  in  practice;" — "can- 
not secure  any  reliable  Diesel  engines  anyway,  and  if 
we  could,  we  cannot  get  anybody  to  run  them;" — "if 
motorships  really  were  better  than  steamers,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  would  have  adopted  them;" — "the  few  for- 
eign motorships  are  only  experiments,  all  right  for 
small  ships  but  they  will  never  take  the  place  of 
steam." 

These  are  the  most  common  American  objections  to 
the  motorship.  As  to  the  objections,  more  anon.  And 
the  Shipping  Board?  Similar  to  the  girls  who  were 
trying  to  think  of  a  suitable  present:  First  girl — "I 
have  it;  let's  give  her  a  book."  Second  girl — "Oh,  no, 
she  has  one."  The  Shipping  Board  actually  has  or- 
dered, built  and  now  operate  one  motorship,  so  why 
worry  ? 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
remains,  becomes  more  plain,  legible  and  menacing 
month  by  month,  spreads  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
fills  not  only  one  wall  but  four  walls,  and  is  over- 
flowing to  the  floor  and  ceiling. 

Summary  of  World's  Motorship   Activities 

(1)  There  are  at  present  500,000  tons  under  con- 
struction in  foreign  yards,  in  addition  to  2,000,000  tons 
of  motorships  already  afloat  and  busily  engaged  in  all 
the  principal  world  trades,  and  foreign  shipowners  are 
increasing  their  motorship  fleets  as  fast  as  they  can 
do   so.      (2)     Motorships   have   repeatedly   made   forty- 


day  non-stop  runs,  a  performance  never  duplicated  by 
any  steamer.  (3)  The  Diesel  engines  have  proved 
so  reliable  that  this  year  has  seen  a  new  policy  in- 
augurated among  the  European  shipowners,  single  Die- 
sel installations  instead  of  twin  installations.  (4) 
Reams  of  authentic  data  are  available  to  prove  by 
facts,  figures  and  logbooks  that  the  Diesel  engine  not 
only  costs  no  more  to  maintain  than  the  steam  engine, 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  it  costs  less,  that  its 
mechanical  reliability  has  been  a  matter  of  record  for 
fifteen  years,  and  that  motorships  have  circled  the 
world  trip  after  trip,  year  after  year,  without  as  many 
or  as  long  stops  for  engine  repairs  as  the  average 
steamer. 

The  American  critics  are  answered. 
The  Shipping  Boards 

It  is  admitted  that  the  present  Shipping  Board  has 
been  in  existence  only  a  relatively  short  time,  and 
came  into  office  during  a  trying  period,  inheriting  the 
results  of  the  crimes  committed  by  their  predecessors. 
However,  the  present  board  has  had  suflficient  time  to 
do  something  about  the  three  basic  facts — the  law,  the 
idle  tonnage,  and  the  exports  in  foreign  bottoms — but 
nothing  has  been  done,  while  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  remains. 

In  his  report  of  1919,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  said: 

"I  submit  that  there  should  be  justification  shown 
for  the  construction  of  any  oil-burning  ship  which 
does  not  use  an  engine  of  the  Diesel  type.  .  .  .  No 
other  one  thing  that  can  be  done  by  the  government, 
our  industries  or  the  people,  will  save  us  so  much  oil 
from  being  wasted  and  thereby  multiply  the  real  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States The  matter  is  of 

too  great  moment  for  delay.    .    .    ." 

Nothing  was  done. 

On  January  9,  1920,  Thomas  Orchard  Lisle,  editor  of 
Motorship  of  New  York  and  Seattle,  by  request  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  motorship  and  the  Diesel  engine. 
(See  Motorship  of  March,  1920.)  He  recommended  the 
immediate  construction  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  10,000 
to  12,500-ton  freighters  and  tankers,  and  of  three  16- 
knot  Diesel  powered  express  freighters.  Thomas  Or- 
chard Lisle  proved  his  case  very  ably,  but  nothing  was 
done.  Later  on,  Italy  did  it.  And  so  on.  Pages  could 
be  filled  with  Shipping  Board  obstructions,  stubborn 
refusal  to  listen  to  experts  recognized  as  such  by  even 
the  foreign  nations,  with  neglect  of  the  opportunity 
of  a  century,  but  this  is  enough:  the  Shipping  Board 
has  one  motor  vessel. 

Private  Operators 

The  privately-owned  American  motorship  fleet  con- 
sists of  a  couple  of  tankers,  some  small  coastwise  ships 
and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company's  motorship  Ken- 
necott.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
is  an  exception  and  has  ordered  two  large  motorships. 
The  privately-owned  American  motorship  fleet  does  not 
exist.  The  foreign  fleet  totals  2,500,000  tons. 
American    Diesel    Engine    Builders 

There  are  at  least  six  firms  in  the  United  States 
building  Diesel  engines  on  European  licenses,  and  sev- 
eral firms  building  them  from  their  own  design,  among 
them  one  building  a  successful  engine  of  large  size. 
The  American  builders  of  Diesel  engines  have  incurred 
heavy  expenses  to  equip  themselves  for  this  work,  with 
no  encouragement  except  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  the  belief  that  the  unbelievable  state  of  affairs  in 
the  United  States  cannot  exist  very  long,  but  that  Ship- 
ping Board  and  private  owners  for  their  own  protec- 
tion cannot  fail  to  order  Diesel  engines  "in  another 
month  or  so."  All  in  vain.  One  manufacturer  who  saw 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  very  early,  before  we  en- 
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tered  the  war,  began  building  Diesel  engines  on  a  large 
scale.  When  we  entered  the  war  the  Shipping  Board 
promptly  stopped  him  and  ordered  him  to  convert  his 
Diesel  engine  plant  into  one  for  turning  out  steam 
engines. 

The  law  has  been  ignored.  It  is  very  plain:  "The 
best  equipped  and  most  suitable  type  of  vessels  .  .  . 
to  develop  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine.  .  .  ." 

The  American  Public 

The  American  public  today  is  not  "shipminded"  (ex- 
cellent term  coined  by  Ralph  E.  Cropley  in  Pacilic  Ma- 
rine Review  of  May,  1919).  We  are  not  a  maritime 
nation,  like  Great  Britain;  we  are  neither  concerned 
nor  interested  in  the  subject  in  the  least.  And  we 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  maritime  nation  merely  by 
passing  a  law  about  it  even  if  a  number  of  political 
corn-fed  sailors  proclaim  it  ever  so  loudly.  History 
is  about  to  repeat  itself:  in  1861  the  United  States 
had  5,482,127  tons  of  deep-sea  shipping.  Great  Brit- 
ain 5,895,395  tons.  We  competed  with  the  British  in 
their  own  territory,  and  we  were  within  an  inch  of 
marine  supremacy.  Then  things  began  to  happen.  In 
twenty  years  we  carried  only  24  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign trade,  in  another  twenty  years  the  share  had 
dropped  to  12  per  cent,  and  in  1914  we  carried  only 
9.7  per  cent  in  our  own  bottoms;  the  balance  was 
carried  by  foreign  vessels.  Why?  (1)  Because  the 
iron  steamships  arrived  and  we  did  not  see  the  oppor- 
tunity but  tried  to  compete  with  our  clipper  ships. 
(2)  Strangling  government  regulations  and  lack  of 
support  drove  us  from  the  seven  seas.  The  British 
admit  today  that  their  concentration  on  the  iron  steam- 
er and  their  wise  maritime  laws  saved  them  in  the 
nick  of  time  from  being  retired  as  the  mistress  of  the 
seas.  We  lost  our  shipmindedness  and  our  national 
consciousness,  and  turned  into  a  society  for  exploita- 
tion of  a  continent. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  now,  point  for  point: 
(1)  We  neglected  the  opportunity  of  a  century,  offered 
by  the  Diesel  engine,  which  today  is  saving  Great 
Britain's  fleet.  Read  the  British  marine  press  and 
there  will  remain  no  doubt  of  that  point.  (2)  We  are 
not  only  maintaining  the  old  handicapping  American 
marine  regulations  but  imposing  worse  new  ones  in 
the  form  of  the  Seamen's  Law,  strangling  legislation 
handicapping  our  foreign  trades,  etc.  Our  merchant 
marine  rusts  at  the  moorings,  10,000,000  tons  of  it 
eliminated  from  the  world  trades,  and  we  are  not  even 
shipminded  enough  to  worry  about  it;  most  of  us  do 
not  even  know  it.  This  time,  though,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, mark  it  well,  and  ponder  over  it:  there  is  no 
continent  left  to  exploit.  This  time  there  is  nothing 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ships. 

The  Proposed  Subsidy 

President  Harding,  in  an  earnest  effort  to  bring 
order  out  of  our  maritime  chaos,  has  announced  that 
some  form  of  a  subsidy  will  be  worked  out  in  order 
to  enable  our  merchant  marine  to  meet  the  foreign 
handicap.  This  is  the  first  constructive  action  taken 
since  the  inauguration  of  our  new  "marine  policy^', 
and  the  President  should  receive  every  possible  sup- 
port and  co-operation  from  our  maritime  interest  in 
order  that  the  inland  states  may  not  arise  in  wrath 
at  the  word  "subsidy"  and  kill  the  effort  as  in  the  past. 

Before  we  can  assist  the  President,  we  must  know 
all  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  must  know  what  the 
handicaps  are  in  order  that  we  may  either  assist  in 
eliminating  them  or  take  our  medicine  and  decide  that 
it  is  too  late. 

There  are  numerous  handicaps  to  American  marine 
operation. 

Can    these    handicaps    be    eliminated    by    subsidies? 


What  is  their  total  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  per 
deadweight  ton  per  month  in  comparison  with  a  for- 
eign privately-operated  motorship?  In  the  light  of 
past  experience,  can  these  matters  be  safely  left  with 
Congress  and  the  Shipping  Board,  or  should  we  do 
something  about  it  at  once,  and  what? 

In  order  to  apply  engineering  principles,  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  all  similar  problems,  we  must  have 
all  the  facts  before  us  before  we  can  analyze  them 
and  recommend  such  action  as  the  analysis  may  in- 
dicate. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  will  compare  an  American 
10,000-ton  oil-burning  steamer  with  a  British  motor- 
ship  of  the  same  size,  analyzing  these  handicaps  and 
reducing  them,  so  far  as  possible,  to  dollars  and  cents. 
The  result  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  required,  after  deducting  such  handicaps 
as  can  be  eliminated  by  prompt  legislation. 
Antiquated  and  Wasteful  Power 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  handicap  is  three- 
fold: lower  cargo  capacity,  higher  fuel  consumption, 
and  larger  crew.  For  the  American  oil-burning  triple 
expansion  10,000-ton  deadweight  steamer  and  the  Brit- 
ish motorship  of  equal  dimensions,  the  comparison  is 
as  follows: 

Cargo  Capacity.^Owing  to  lighter  weight  of  ma- 
chinery and  lower  fuel  consumption,  the  motorship 
carries  10  per  cent  more  cargo,  or  1000  tons  on  each 
trip.  The  average  number  of  round  trips  per  year  on 
four  of  the  principal  trade  routes  is  3.4,  and  the  mo- 
torship consequently  carries  6800  tons  a  year  in  ex- 
cess of  the  steamer.  However,  if  we  use  the  lowest 
possible  basis  of  comparison,  the  present  average  time 
charter  rate  of  $1.20  per  deadweight  ton  per  month, 
now  equal  to  the  rate  early  in  1914,  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  1000-ton  excess  capacity,  and  the  annual 
saving  in  favor  of  the  motorship  is  therefore  $14,400 
per  year. 

Fuel  Consumption. — If  both  vessels  have  4000  indi- 
cated horsepower,  giving  them  a  speed  of  liy2  to  12 
knots,  the  steamer  will  in  twenty  -  four  hours  con- 
sume 57  net  tons  of  oil  at  $11.20,  equal  to  $638.40,  the 
motorship  14  net  tons  at  $18.80,  equal  to  $263.20,  a 
daily  saving  of  $375.20.  The  average  runs  on  four  of 
the  principal  trade  routes  show  225  days  at  sea,  180 
days  in  port,  loading  and  unloading,  and  10  days  for 
overhauling  and  repairs.  The  saving  during  225  days 
at  sea  is  therefore  $84,420.  In  port  the  steamer  will 
use  31 2  tons  per  day  at  $11.20,  equal  to  $39.20;  the 
motorship  will  use  l^/i  tons  at  $18.80,  or  $23.50,  a 
daily  saving  of  $15.70,  and  for  130  days  in  port  an 
annual  saving  of  $2041.  Total  saving  in  port  and  at 
sea  per  year,  $86,461. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  given  the  steamer 
the  benefit  by  charging  the  motorship  with  the  most 
expensive  Diesel  oil  at  $18.80  a  ton,  whereas  most  of 
the  low  revolution  marine  Diesel  engines  can  easily 
use  the  heavier  and  low-priced  grades  of  fuel  oil. 

Crew. — The  motorship  requires  no  firemen  and  wa- 
ter-tenders, six  men  less  in  the  crew,  equal  to  an  an- 
nual saving  of  $5580  in  wages.  They  will  also  have 
to  be  fed,  and  at  the  usual  $1.30  per  man  per  day  for 
this  item  the  amount  is  $2847  per  year.  Total  saving 
in  crew  and  provisions  is  therefore  $8427  a  year.  It 
should  be  noted  that  we  have  again  given  the  steamer 
the  benefit,  as  the  motorship  generally  saves  eight 
men  instead  of  six. 

The  grand  total  of  the  handicap  due  to  antiquated 
machinery  is  therefore  $14,400  plus  $86,461  plus  $8427, 
or  $109,288  per  annum,  or  $0.91  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month — 75  per  cent  of  the  present  time  charter 
rate  of  $1.20. 

Are  we  to  subsidize  our  antiquated  steamers  for  this 
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handicap?  Not  in  a  thousand  years.  At  any  rate, 
not  until  we  subsidize  our  farmers  for  plowing  with 
a   crooked  stick. 

Higher  Initial  Cost  of  Vessels 

In  1919  Great  Britain  had  about  10,000,000  gross 
tons  of  pre-war  ships  costing  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
per  ton.  Taking  into  account  seized  tonnage  and  the 
extent  of  the  British  merchant  fleet  today,  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  about  one-third  of  this  fleet 
is  new  at  a  war  cost  of  thirty  pounds.  The  average 
cost  of  the  British  fleet  would  hence  be  about  eighteen 
pounds,  say  ninety  dollars  per  ton.  If  we  increase  this 
average  price  by  five  dollars  to  give  them  a  further 
benefit  in  the  comparison  and  to  cover  renewals  and 
replacements  in  the  old  ships,  we  arrive  at  an  average 
cost  of  ninety-five  dollars  per  ton  deadweight  as  the 
present  average  cost  of  the  British  merchant  fleet. 

When  ascertaining  the  average  cost  of  the  American 
merchant  fleet,  it  is  useless  to  consider  pre-war  ton- 
nage. There  are  practically  none  except  war  cost 
ships,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  whole  fleet  is  about 
$225  per  deadweight  ton.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  American  war  losses  were  nearly  double  the 
British  losses,  in  per  cent,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  isritain's  pre-war  gross  tonnage  totaled  18,- 
877,000  and  ours  724,800.  The  British  lost  47  per  cent 
and  the  American  losses  were  73  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war figures. 

Higher  Cost  ot  Insurance  and  Depreciation 

The  average  marine  insurance  rate  is  5  per  cent,  the 
average  life  of  a  vessel  is  twenty  years,  and  the  de- 
preciation hence  5  per  cent. 

The  American  iO,UOO-ton  steamer  costing  $2,250,000 
must  meet  a  fixed  charge  of  10  per  cent,  or  $225,000, 
against  a  British  fixed  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  a  value 
ot  $950,000,  or  $95,000!  A  handicap  of  $130,000,  alone 
sufticient  to  render  competition  impossible.  If  the  A- 
merican  vessel  operated  at  cost,  the  British  vessel 
would  still  make  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  Should  this 
item  be  covered  by  the  subsidy?  No;  the  difference 
in  cost  should  be  charged  to  war  expenses  and  the  ship 
re-valued  at  market  price  per  ton  deadweight,  both  on 
the  books  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  when  disposed  of 
or  chartered  to  private  owners.  However,  the  subsidy 
must  cover  future  construction  for  private  owners  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  difference  in  cost  should 
be  ascertained  from  time  to  time,  with  a  construction 
subsidy  granted,  depending  on  the  difference.  We  are 
in  the  main  concerned  only  with  the  operating  sub- 
sidy in  this  article. 

Higher  Taxes 

The  Treasury  ruling  considers  as  excess  profits  any 
reserve  fund  over  3  per  cent,  if  set  aside  for  depre- 
ciation, and  taxes  the  private  shipowners  accordingly. 
In  Japan,  the  shipowner  is  permitted  to  set  aside  any 
amount  for  depreciation.  Five  and  6  per  cent,  and 
even  higher,  are  common  depreciations  among  Euro- 
pean shipowners.  The  counties  in  which  some  of  our 
largest  port  cities  are  located  impose  a  tax  on  ships 
equal  to  the  tax  on  real  property,  in  one  case  a  year 
ago  equal  to  72  mills  on  50  per  cent  of  the  valuation 
of  the  ship.  Is  there  a  better  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  has  lost  its  sense  of  proportion  and  values 
in  maritime  matters?  Foreign  nations  make  all  sorts 
of  concessions  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  pay  a  sub- 
sidy in  addition.  We  tax  our  private  shipowners  "clear 
off  the  map".  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exact  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  the  British  motorship  owners  is  un- 
known, no  accurate  comparison  can  be  given  at  this 
time.  However,  we  are  on  the  side  of  safety  if  we 
conservatively  neglect  the  county  taxes  which  fortun- 
ately are  not  uniformly  as  absurd  as  in  the  example 
above,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Treasury  ruling  alone 


fix  the  handicap  against  the  American  vessel  at  $10,- 
000,  which  is  the  approximate  amount  oi  the  excess 
profit  tax  on  the  difference  between  5  and  3  per  cent 
on  the  American  value  of  $225  per  ton.  That  this 
item  will  not  be  corrected  by  a  subsidy  is  of  course 
plain.  Legislation  is  required.  Taxation  must  be  at 
par  with  the  competitors.  ■ 

Higher  Cost  of  Capital  f 

In  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships,  property  in  New 
England  was  synonymous  with  ship  shares.  Real  es- 
tate had  not  reached  the  importance  it  now  occupies. 
These  conditions  still  prevail  in  old  England.  It  i& 
estimated  that  every  third  Englishman  is  directly  or 
indirectly  financially  interested  in  ships  and  shipping.  , 
While  with  us  a  ship  has  not  even  been  considered  as 
security,  and  is  heavily  penalized  in  all  financial  trans- 
actions; with  cash  as  the  usual  basis,  the  British  ship- 
ping men  have  the  benefit  of  low  rates  of  interest,  a 
ready  market  for  their  securities,  long  time  loans,  and 
public  support.  Furthermore,  the  British  government 
has  granted  2%  per  cent  long  time  loans  to  at  least 
one  large  British  shipping  company,  and  the  Belgian 
government  lends  to  the  shipping  companies  at  3  per 
cent.  But  as  these  loans  properly  may  be  classed  as 
subsidies,  we  will  ignore  them  in  this  connection.  It 
is  reasonable  to  estimate  the  American  handicap  to  not 
less  than  1  per  cent  on  one-half  of  the  capital  tied 
up  in  his  ship,  which  amount  is  conservatively  assumed 
also  to  cover  the  handicap  due  to  paying  higher  inter- 
est on  his  operating  capital.  Total  amount  of  $11,125 
per  year,  or  in  round  numbers  $10,000.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  item  should  be  covered  by  a  subsidy, 
when  proper  legislation  can  remedy  it. 

Higher  Cost  of  Repairs,  Stores  and  Provisions 

A  close  study  of  the  annual  cost  of  these  items  was 
made  in  1918,  covering  three  British  and  three  Amer- 
ican tankers,  on  similar  trades  and  under  equal  con- 
ditions. The  American  tankers,  operated  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  averaged  11,570  tons 
and  the  British  11,500  tons  deadweight  capacity.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  showed  that  the  American 
cost  exceeded  the  British  by  $0.60  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month,  which  for  a  10,000-ton  ship  would  give  $72,- 
000  per  year  as  the  American  handicap.  While  noth- 
ing has  since  occurred  to  alter  the  relative  costs  under 
British  and  American  management,  the  general  cost 
of  living  and  doing  business  has  declined  about  40 
per  cent,  as  shown  by  Bradstreet's  index  of  100  com- 
modities. This  decrease  applied  to  the  annual  handi- 
cap of  $72,000  in  1918  will  reduce  it  to  $40,000  at  pres- 
ent, a  conservative  figure. 

A  subsidy  to  cover  this  item  cannot  be  avoided.  Ship 
chandlers,  drydocks  and  wholesale  grocers  cannot  be 
legislated  into  selling  the  American  shipowners  at  bar- 
gain prices.  With  a  reasonable  leeway  for  economy  in. 
management  and  elimination  of  waste,  which  cannot 
be  subsidized,  it  is  probably  justifiable  to  fix  the  sub- 
sidy at  85  per  cent  of  the  handicap,  or  $34,000.  This 
is  the  first  subsidy. 

Larger   Crews 

We  have  previously  covered  the  handicap  due  to  the 
difference  between  engine-room  crews  in  steam  and 
motor  ships.  But  there  is  in  addition  a  difference 
of  eight  men  between  the  balance  of  the  respective 
crews,  with  the  American  pay  roll  greater  by  $639  a 
month  or  $7608  a  year. 

This  is  another  item  which  must  not  be  subsidized 
at  any  cost.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
carry  the  same  crews  as  the  British  and  all  other  mari- 
time nations. 

Higher  Wages 

Item  from  Seattle  press  early  in  December  this  year: 

".  .  .  vessels  flying  foreign  flags  have  failed  to  main- 
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tain  the  established  level  of  wages  and  were  employing 
seamen  at  rates  approximately  one-third  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  scale.  .  .  ." 

Correct  except  for  the  fact  that  an  agreement  is  im- 
plied.    There  has  never  been  one. 

In  1920  the  Seattle  Journal  of  Commerce  published 
the  following  monthly  wages  paid  on  vessels  of  same 
tonnage  under  various  flags:  Japanese,  $1124.50;  Ca- 
nadian, $2303;    British,  $3645;    and  American,  $6711. 

The  American  Steamship  Association  made  a  careful 
comparison  between  the  payrolls  of  American,  British 
and  Scandinavian  ships.  It  should  be  noted  that  at 
the  time  the  comparison  was  made,  the  British  were 
still  paying  their  sailors  a  bonus,  which  is  included  in 
the  comparison  but  which  was  soon  eliminated. 
'  The  result  of  the  investigation  proved  that  in  a  10,- 
000  to  12,000-ton  ship  the  American  payroll  was  $2937 
per  month  higher  than  the  British  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  in  equal  positions,  disregarding  the  eight 
additional  men  in  the  American  crew.  In  the  light  of 
recent  payrolls,  this  figure  must  be  considered  very 
conservative,  and  will  therefore  be  used  here,  giving  an 
annual  handicap  of  $35,200  against  the  American  ship. 

Regrettable  as  it  is,  this  handicap  is  here  to  stay, 
and  it  requires  a  subsidy.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  shipminded,  the  sea  offers  no  attraction,  and 
we  must  pay  a  heavy  bonus  to  induce  good  men  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  marine  payroll.  An  additional 
reason  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  foreign  shipown- 
ers can  use  Oriental  crews,  and  as  the  comparison  was 
based  on  white  men,  it  must  be  more  unfavorable  with 
Orientals.  It  is  no  doubt  unnecessary  to  subsidize  the 
private  owner  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  of  this  han- 
dicap. This  is  subsidy  No.  2— $28,000  a  year. 
Seamen's  Bill 

The  less  said  about  this  feature  the  better.  To  thor- 
oughly expose  all  the  handicaps  imposed  on  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  by  this  law  would  consume  more 
space  than  we  can  allot  to  it  in  this  article. 

A  law  which  gives  a  special  privilege  to  the  sailor, 
frees  him  from  all  contract  obligation,  puts  a  premium 
on  desertion  in  foreign  ports,  makes  it  possible  for  a 
single  disgruntled  sailor  to  tie  up  the  ship  for  days, 
adds  useless  and  ornamental  members  to  the  crew,  im- 
poses a  staggering  overtime  payroll  in  addition  to  an 
already  excessive  basic  payroll,  etc.,  must  without  any 
political  jockeying  be  repealed  at  once  in  all  details 
where  it  differs  from  the  laws  of  our  competitors  if 
we  are  to  take  our  merchant  marine  seriously. 

Partial  progress  has  been  made  in  adjusting  the 
ruinous  overtime  pay,  which  in  some  services  has  been 
20  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  payroll,  but  enough  han- 
dicap remains. 

Search  the  records  of  every  steamship  company  in 
the  Pacific  trade,  and  delays  in  port  from  one  to  four 
days  due  to  the  Seamen's  Law  will  be  found  too  fre- 
quently to  be  dismissed  as  accidents.  The  expense  due 
to  this  legalized  sabotage  has  been  enormous.  It  is 
difl[icult  to  reduce  the  handicap  to  dollars  and  cents, 
but  any  operator  will  agree  that  $5000  a  year  for  a 
10,000-ton  steamer  is  a  very  low  figure,  giving  the  Sea- 
men's Law  more  than  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

No  subsidies  here;  we  must  have  a  new  Seamen's 
Law  which  puts  us  on  the  map,  not  off. 

More  stringent  inspection  laws,   antiquated 
and  handicapping  measuring  rules,  increased 
requirements    of    certificates    for    officers    and 
crew,  making  fewer  men  available. 
The  steamboat  inspection  depends  too  much  on  the 
individual  ideas  of  the  inspectors,  is  too  costly  to  the 
owner  in  its  results,  and  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
be  uniform  in  every  port.     There  is  no  reason  whv  the 


service  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping. 

The  measuring  laws  are  positively  absurd.  Quoting 
Mr.  Cropley  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  of  June,   1920: 

"There  is  the  case  of  the  Charlton  Hall.  Under 
British  registry  she  had  a  net  tonnage  of  2999  tons. 
Transferred  to  the  American  flag  her  net  tonnage  be- 
came 4168  tons,  a  difference  of  1169.  Of  course  the 
increase  was  purely  theoretical.  Yet,  as  an  American 
ship,  she  paid  about  $1402.80  more  toll  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal  than  she  did  as  a  British  ship.  This  is 
not  because  American  ships  are  charged  a  high  rate 
of  toll.  It  is  only  because  our  antiquated  and  absurd 
maritime  rules  and  regulations  require  the  net  ton- 
nage to  be  estimated  as  no  other  nation  does." 

All  harbor  dues,  port  charges  and  canal  tolls  are 
based  on  the  net  registry  tonnage,  and  our  shipowners 
must  annually  throw  away  large  sums  which  could 
have  been  saved  long  ago  by  a  simple  act  of  legislation. 

If  an  American  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  large- 
ly for  the  foreign  market,  with  a  keen  competition  in 
this  export  market  from  a  British  firm,  calls  in  the 
experts  of  the  British  firm  to  write  his  specifications 
and  leaves  to  British  experts  the  inspection,  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  product,  his  sanity  would  be 
seriously  questioned.  Yet  in  1919  we  class  470  ves- 
sels with  British  Lloyd's.  How  can  we  create  a  more 
efficient  ship  than  our  competitor  if  we  deliberately 
hand  him  our  plans  for  acceptance  or  rejection  and 
abide  by  all  his  rules?  The  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  is  fully  capable  of  rendering  the  same  ser- 
vice and  must  be  encouraged  by  law. 

Increased  requirements  of  certificates  for  officers  and 
crew  make  fewer  men  available,  and  should  also  be 
eliminated,  and  regulations  be  made  to  conform  with 
those  of  our  competitors. 

That  inspection,  measurements,  registry  and  certifi- 
cates impose  a  financial  handicap  is  admitted  by  all 
operators.  No  tangible  basis  exists  for  expressing  this 
in  accurate  figures,  and  $3000  a  year  is  submitted  as 
the  lowest  reasonable  estimate  for  the  10,000  -  ton 
steamer.  No  subsidies  permitted  here;  new  laws  re- 
quired, and  at  once. 

American    traders    handicapped    by    strang- 
ling American  laws,  directly  affecting  Ameri- 
can shipping;    lack  of   colonies,   fueling   sta- 
tions, investments  abroad,  lack  of  co-operation 
by  government,  banks,  manufacturers,  export- 
ers and  shipowners,  directly  affecting  shipping. 
This  is  no  dissertation  on  the  troubles  of  the  for- 
eign trader,  but  it  is  necessary  to  include  these  han- 
dicaps   since   they    do    exist.      That   they    result    in    a 
financial  handicap  for  the  American  vessel  is   admit- 
ted.    What  boots  it  us  to  have  ships  if  we  have  no 
foreign  trade  organization  to  secure  us  cargoes?     Or 
if  our  few  existing  foreign  traders  abroad  are  unable 
to   compete   with   other  nations   owing  to   our  strang- 
ling laws?     The  fundamental  facts   are   very   simple: 
(1)    trade  follows   profit;     (2)    profit   creates   cargoes; 
(3)    cargoes  maintain   a  merchant  marine.     The   most 
conservative  estimate  we  can  make  is  the  assumption 
that  the  American  vessels  secure  at  least  15  per  cent 
less  revenue  producing  cargo  than  the  organized  and 
favored  foreign  competitors,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
active     American     foreign     traders     and     investments 
abroad,   backed  by  government  and  nation.     At  three 
round-trips  a  year  this  amounts  to  9000  tons  lost  cargo 
annually.     At  a  net  profit  per  ton  of  only  $1.40,  this 
represents  a  loss  of  $12,600  a  year,  say  $12,000. 

These  conditions  will  prevail  for  years  to  come,  even 
if  some  of  the  most  glaring  foreign  trade  handicaps 
are  removed   by  more  intelligent  laws.     A  sudsidy   is 
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necessar>-  here,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  loss  must 
be  so  covered,  say  a  subsidy  of  $4000  a  year  for  the 
10,000-ton  American  vessel.  This  is  our  third  un- 
avoidable subsidy. 

Foreign  Subsidies 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  2^4  and  3 
per  cent  loans  granted  shipowners  by  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium,  and  this  difiFerence  in  interest  can  prop- 
erly be  classed  as  a  subsidy. 

France  paid  an  average  subsidy  of  2,500,000  pounds 
sterling  per  year  from  1901  to  1911 ;  Japan  paid  at 
that  time  about  1,400,000  pounds  sterling.  Italy  pays 
a  construction  subsidy  of  2  pounds  4  shillings  per 
gross  ton  and  12  shillings  per  indicated  horsepower. 
Spain  pays  a  construction  subsid\-  of  6  pounds  8d.  per 
gross  ton  and  an  operating  subsidy  of  50  centimes  per 
gross  ton  per  1000  miles,  diminishing  after  the  fifth 
year,  etc.  (For  details,  see  Pacific  Marine  Review  of 
December,  1918.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  separate  subsidy  must 
be  granted  the  American  builder  to  cover  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  future  construction,  and  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  must  be  granted  to  meet  the  foreign 
construction  bonus,  based  on  the  above  data.  Future 
expansion  must  be  neglected  here,  as  we  are  concerned 
with  existing  vessels.  We  will  use  the  known  average 
foreign  construction  bonus,  divided  into  the  life  of  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  annual  basis,  and  add 
an  average  operating  bonus  based  on  a  known  equiva- 
lent abroad,  also  considering  the  loans  at  low  interest 
for  construction  and  operation.  This  will  give  us  an 
approximate  minimum  subsidy  of  $23,000  per  year  for 
the  American  10,000-ton  ship  on  equal  basis  with  the 
foreign  fleet.  This  is  subsidy  No.  4 — 523,000  a  year 
for  any   10,000-ton   American  vessel. 

American  self-suflBcienc>'  and  indifference, 
lack  of  shipmindedness,  ignorance  of  condi- 
tions affecting  the  countr>"s  prosperity  and 
safety,  and  politics. 

We  will  here  make  the  greatest  concession  as  yet 
made  in  this  analysis  of  handicaps,  and  beyond  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  this  class  of  handicaps 
does  exist  and  is  sufficiently  serious  to  be  considered, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  dollars  and 
cents,  but  leave  that  problem  to  the  reader's  own  imag- 
ination and  judgment. 


Summary 

Total  annual  handicap  of  American  10,- 
000-ton  deadweight  steamer  compared 
with  British  motorship  of  same  dimen- 
sions   { 

Annual  loss  for  10,000,000-ton  fleet,  if 
operated  under  prevailing  conditions.. 

Annual  subsidy  required  to  place  any 
10,000-ton  American  vessel  on  equal 
basis  with  foreign  vessels,  even  if  all 
handicapping  laws  are  changed 

Handicap  per  deadweight  ton  per  month, 
10,000-ton  steamer 

Subsidy  per  deadweight  ton  per  month, 
required  for  any  American  vessel 


;        385,000.00 
385,000,000.00 

89,000.00 
3.20 
0.74 


The  American  handicap  of  $3.20  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month  plus  the  present  time  charter  rate  of  $1.20 
gives  the  required  American  rate  of  S4.40  which  must 
be  secured  in  order  that  our  shipowners  be  placed  on 
equal  basis  with  the  foreign  motorship  operators. 

We  have  already  learned  that  foreign  motorships 
have  carried  grain  from  Northwest  Pacific  ports  to 
Europe  at  26  shillings,  presumably  at  a  profit,  and 
that  our  steamship  operators  cannot  break  even  at  a 
lower  rate  than  60  shillings. 

The  relation  between  earnings  and  rates  are  not  the 
same  for  trip  charter  and  time  charter,  and  a  direct 
comparison  can  therefore  not  be  made  between  the 
grain  rates  and  the  derived  American  time  charter 
rate.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  foreign  rate  of  26 
shillings  includes  a  reasonable  profit,  ascertain  the 
number  of  round  trips  possible  a  year,  make  allow- 
ances for  partial  return  cargoes,  and  apply  the  differ- 
ence between  60  shillings  without  profit  and  26  with 
profit  to  the  number  of  tons  carried  per  year,  we  will 
find  that  a  handicap  of  $3.20  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month  is  conservative,  and  this  analysis  can  therefore 
be  accepted  as  reasonably  correct  since  it  is  verified 
by  known  facts. 

Those  critics  of  this  article  who  are  inclined  to  re- 
ject the  whole  on  the  condemnation  of  some  unimpor- 
tant detail  will  do  well  to  observe  that  the  essence  of 
it  is  not  the  insistence  on  the  accuracy  of  some  indi- 
vidual estimate,  but  a  systematic  construction  of  that 
fundamental  skeleton  which  must  exist  in  order  that 
results  may  be  obtained  by  filling  it  out  with  future 
accurate  details  and  acting  as  their  summation  dictates. 
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SHIP  SALES,  SUBSIDIES,  SYNDICATES 

Recommendations  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  by  the  American  Merchant 

Marine  Joint  Committee 


AS  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  national  poli- 
cies in  aid  of  the  merchant 
marine  on  the  part  of  ad- 
visory committees  of  the  Shipping 
Board  has  reached  such  a  point 
of  forwardness,  it  seems  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Joint 
Committee  that  our  mutual  pur- 
pose can  best  be  served  by  spe- 
cific expressions  of  opinion  on 
the  tentative  memoranda  already 
presented  by  one  of  the  advisory 
committees  to  the  Shipping  Board. 
These  memoranda  deal  first  w^ith 
indirect  and  then  with  direct  aid 
to  the  merchant  marine. 

Section  1  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  question  is: 

1.  "Ship  sales.  The  Shipping 
Board  should  sell  its  remaining 
fleet  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at 
prices  not  to  exceed  the  prevail- 
ing world  market  prices  for  sim- 
ilar tonnage." 

This  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Joint  Committee  approves, 
with  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion that  "we  believe  that  the 
most  liberal  terms  and  period  of 
payment  should  be  provided,  and 
we  suggest  that  interest  be 
charged  on  the  purchases  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  2  per  cent." 

In  this  connection  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  many  of  the  restrictions 
now  contained  in  Section  5  of  the 
Jones  Act  as  to  the  method  of 
making  sales  should  be  modified, 
in  order  to  permit  this  sales  pol- 
icy to  be  carried  into  effect — for 
example,  public  sales,  after  ad- 
vertisement, should  be  eliminated 
as  unnecessary,  and  there  should 
be  no  further  restrictions  as  to 
prices  than  the  prevailing  world 
market  price.  Experience  has  am- 
ply demonstrated  that  these  emergency-built  ships  can- 
not be  sold  at  an  excessive  price  that  will  of  itself 
prevent  successful  competition  with  shipowners  of 
other  nations. 

2.  We  approve  the  establishment  of  a  $100,000,000 
merchant  marine  loan  fund,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  similar  to  the  railroad  revolv- 
ing fund,  but  we  recommend  that  the  fund  in  question 
be  raised  by  a  bond  issue  to  be  called  the  Merchant 
Marine  Bond  Fund,  and  that  its  purpose  be  stated  "to 
make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  the  mer- 
chant marine,  to  shipowners,  builders  and  operators, 
at  not  less  than  2  per  cent  interest." 

3.  We  approve  Section  3  of  the  tentative  recommen- 
dations as  follows : 

"Income  tax  relief,  (a)  In  order  to  create  an  incen- 
tive for  shippers  to  use  American  flag  ships  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  our  foreign  trade,  a  deduction  from  net 
federal  income  tax  payable  should  be  allowed  on  the 


Before  a  great  gathering  of 
maritime  economists,  shipbuilders, 
ship  owners,  ship  operators  and 
marine  labor  organizations,  held 
in  Washington  January  6,  1922, 
H.  H.  Raymond  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Joint  Committee, 
presented  to  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  and  to  the 
board's  special  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Aid  to  Merchant  Ships, 
the  recommendations  of  his  group 
for  a  ship  subsidy. 

The  Shipping  Board  Committee 
on  Government  Aid  to  Merchant 
Shipping  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Commissioner  Meyer  Liss- 
ner,  chairman;  Dr.  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion; Rear  Admiral  H.  H.  Rous- 
seau, U.  S.  N.;  Rear  Admiral  Clar- 
ence S.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.;  Daniel 
H.  Cox,  special  representative 
United  States  Shipping  Board; 
Grosvenor  M.  Jones;  M.  B.  Beech- 
er;  John  Nicholson;  R.  T.  Merrill; 
W.  L.  Clark. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine 
Joint  Committee  includes  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  ship  owners, 
shipbuilders  and  shipping  men: 
H.  H.  Raymond,  chairman;  Frank 
C.  Munson,  W.  A.  Harriman,  J.  R. 
Gordon,  H.  F.  Alexander,  Homer 
L.  Ferguson,  Antonio  C.  Pessano, 
H.  E.  Lewis,  Henry  C.  Hunter, 
Charles  H.  Potter,  Clifford  D. 
Mallory,  W.  D.  Benson,  Albert  R. 
Lafonta,  Matthew  Hale. 


basis  of  a  small  percentage  of  the 
freight  paid  by  exporters  and  im- 
porters on  American  flag  vessels. 
(It  is  left  open  for  considera- 
tion whether  a  similar  deduction 
should  be  made  on  passenger 
fares.) 

"(b)  Through  co-operation  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  or  by 
legislation,  a  greater  allowance 
for  depreciation  for  income  tax 
purposes  should  be  made  on  ships, 
in  order  to  make  the  depreciation 
allowance  more  accurately  repre- 
sent the  actual  depreciation  of 
vessels  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
marked  slump  in  the  value  of  ton- 
nage during  the  past  several 
years." 

As  to  the  income  tax  exemption, 
we  recommend  that  this  be  made 
applicable  not  only  to  freight 
moneys,  but  also  to  passenger 
fares. 

As  to  increased  depreciation, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  American  companies  do  not 
have  sufficient  surplus  or  reserves 
from  which  to  write  down  ves- 
sels now  being  carried  at  inflated 
values,  it  is  recommended  that 
companies  so  writing  down  their 
tonnage  be  permitted  to  reimburse 
themselves  out  of  profits  and/or 
exemption  from  taxation  on  earn- 
ings over  a  period  of  years  after 
the  reduction  in  capital  value  has 
been  made. 

4.  The  fourth  recommendation 
presented  to  the  Shipping  Board 
provides  for  a  non-profit  making 
corporation  created  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  insure  its  own  ships 
at  cost,  and  to  offer  hull  insur- 
ance at  cost  to  private  owners — 
the  corporation  to  be  managed  by 
its  policy  holders  who  will  all 
eventually  be  private  shipowners.  In  this  connection  it 
is  proposed  that  the  government  authorize  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  classify  American  ships  for  insurance 
purposes  and  to  insure  cargo  in  such  ships  when  pri- 
vate underwriters  refuse  to  carry  the  insurance  on  the 
basis  of  the  board's  classification.  The  net  effect  of 
this,  it  is  stated,  will  be  to  offer  full  insurance  to 
American  operators  at  about  20  per  cent  below  the 
present  cost,  and  to  divert  cargo  to  government-owned 
ships  through  the  elimination  of  the  present  adverse 
differential  in  cargo  insurance  rates. 

On  this  section  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Joint  Committee  is:  "If  it  is 
economically  practicable  for  the  government  to  broad- 
en the  insurance  market  and  reduce  rates,  without 
injury  to  the  industry,  we  believe  it  should  be  done. 
However,  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  practicability  of 
doing  this,  and  if  it  is  impracticable  the  greater  insur- 
ance cost  to  American  ships  must  be  made  up  by  an 
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addition  to  the  direct  subsidy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  the  government  should  not  enter  the 
field  as  a  direct  underwriter." 

5.  Section  5  of  the  recommendations  is  a  proposal 
for  legislation  and  regulation  that  would  assure  to 
American  passenger  steamers  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  immigration  coming  into  the  United  States. 

We  approve  this  expedient  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
development  of  regular  lines  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

6.  Section  6  of  the  recommendation  is : 

"License  System.  For  the  better  regulation  of  for- 
eign flag  shipping  touching  our  shores  a  bill  along  the 
lines  of  S.  2678,  providing  for  a  licensing  system, 
should  be  adopted." 

This  proposal  we  regard  as  too  indefinite  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

7.  For  Section  7,  which  now  reads  "revision  of  navi- 
gation laws,"  we  would  recommend  the  following  sub- 
stitute: "The  recommendations  of  the  Shipping  Board 
Committee  authorized  two  years  ago  to  revise  the  navi- 
gation laws  and  rules  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  La  Follette  seamen's  law,  should  be  immediately 
approved  and  enacted." 

8.  Section  8  as  recommended  to  the  board  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sections  28  and  21.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
considerable  indirect  aid  will  result  from  the  making 
effective  of  Section  28  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
providing  for  preferential  through  rates  only  on  Amer- 
ican flag  vessels,  and  Section  21  of  the  act  extending 
the  coastwise  laws  to  our  insular  possessions  and  the 
Philippines  on  or  about  February  1,  1922." 

We  approve  these  recommendations. 

9.  Section  9,  dealing  with  the  Naval  Reserve,  urges 
co-operation  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Navy  Department  for  additional  compensation  for  mer- 
chant officers  and  seamen  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, with  consideration  for  the  recognition  of  ves- 
sels of  desirable  types  as  auxiliary  naval  vessels  on 
terms  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  shipowner 
and  of  the  Navy. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Joint  Committee  ap- 
proves this  proposal. 

Direct  Aid 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  direct  aid — a  differen- 
tial payment  to  American  ships  based,  on  their  higher 
wage   and   subsistence   cost,   and   postal   subvention   to 


regular  services — the  funds  to  be  raised  by  the  reserv- 
ing of  one-tenth  of  the  customs  receipts  and  of  the  in- 
creased tonnage  taxes — the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Joint  Committee  heartily  approves  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  to  the  board.  Of  the 
three  proposed  plans  for  granting  the  differential  pay- 
ment we  recommend  that  "whatever  legislation  is 
passed  through  Congress  should  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gallinger  plan  of  so  much  per  gross  ton 
per  year — the  faster  passenger  ships  to  be  encouraged 
by  means  of  the  postal  subvention." 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Joint  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  legislation  recommended  should  set 
forth  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  subsidy 
should  be  granted  as  outlined  above  and  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  should  be  given  authority  to  carry  out  the 
details  in  accordance  with  those  general  principles. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  recommenda- 
tions already  passed  upon  by  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Joint  Committee  not  included  in  the  Shipping 
Board  outline  on  which  these  recommendations  are 
based  as  follows: 

Relief  for  pioneer  purchasers  on  which  all  the  asso- 
ciations represented  in  the  joint  committee  are  agreed, 
and  with  respect  to  which  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  meeting  held  November  7, 
1921: 

"WHEREAS,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Joint  Committee,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Association,  United  States 
Ship  Operators'  Association  and  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders,  Inc.,  held  in  New  York  City  on  Monday, 
November  7,  careful  review  and  consideration  were 
given  to  the  subject  of  relief  now  being  sought  by 
purchasers  of  tonnage  from  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  it  was  duly 

"RESOLVED,  That  inasmuch  as  the  prices  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  these  vessels  are 
proving  destructive  to  the  American  ship  owners  who 
have  made  such  purchases,  the  effect  of  which  will 
seriously  handicap  the  maintenance  and  further  de- 
velopment of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry,  it  is  urged  and  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  devise 
some  plan  of  equitable  adjustment  of  the  prices  for 
the  American  ship  owners  who  have  purchased  vessels 
from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  paid  for 
same  either  in  full  or  in  part." 
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MOTORSHIP  VERSUS   STEAMER 

THAT  the  motorship  under  present  conditions  is 
winning  out  in  its  long  argument  with  steam  pro- 
OL.  pulsion  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  evidenced  than 
in  the  story  of  the  Danish  motorship  Polarhanet. 
This  vessel,  originally  laid  down  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  of  Copenhagen  as  a  geared  tur- 
bine, twin-screw  cargo  steamer,  was  altered  to  a  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain  Diesel  engine-driven  motorship  while 
under  construction  because  the  engineers  of  the  steam- 
ship company,  having  investigated  thoroughly  the  pres- 
ent relative  merits  of  the  two  drives,  decided  that  it 
was  good  economy  to  spend  considerably  more  money 
than  had  been  intended  in  order  to  get  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Diesel  engine. 

The  ship  is  a  cargo  vessel  of  7500  tons  deadweight 
capacity  on  24  feet  9  inches  loaded  draft  and  with  a 
normal  average  sea  speed  of  WV^  knots.  The  stipu- 
lated fuel  consumption  at  sea  loaded  was  to  be  9.4 
tons,  this  consumption  being  guaranteed  as  a  contin- 
gency in  making  the  change  from  steam  to  Diesel. 

The  chief  factor  in  determining  the  economy  of  mak- 
ing this  change  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  ship, 
equipped  with  Diesel  engines  instead  of  with  geared 
steam  turbines,  the  actual  carrying  capacity  is  in- 
creased by  400  tons.  Incidentally,  the  fact  was  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  Diesel  engine  is  always  ca- 
pable under  any  conditions  at  sea  of  developing  the 
stipulated  trial  trip  horsepower,  whereas  under  nor- 
mal working  conditions  at  sea  steam  plants  are  fre- 
quently only  able  to  develop  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
trial  trip  horsepower,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  dimension 


a  Diesel  engine  for  less  brake  horsepower  than  a  steam 
plant  to  obtain  a  certain  propulsive  effort  and  a  cer- 
tain mean  speed  in  actual  sea  service  for  a  given  ship. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  Danish  steamship 
company  are  particularly  interesting,  in  that  they  are 
based  on  a  7500-ton  capacity  for  a  6000-mile  round 
trip  and  refute  the  claim  so  often  advanced  by  steam 
engineers  that  the  benefits  of  the  motorship  are  only 
evident  for  large  freighters  over  long  distances. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  owns  a  large 
number  of  approximately  7500  deadweight  ton  capacity 
steel  freighters.     Nuff  sed. 


IDLE  SHIPS  AND  BUSY  SHIPS 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  is  always  an  interesting  doc- 
ument to  shipping  men,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
largest  ship  operating  effort  under  one  private 
control.  However,  in  his  latest  report  Lord  Inchcape 
includes  some  operating  statistics  which  should  be  in- 
teresting to  every  American  in  considering  the  present 
difficulties  before  the  ship  owner  and  the  services  that 
ships  perform  in  drawing  "the  world  together." 

These  statistics  will  be  found  on  page  116  of  this 
issue.  The  principal  matter  of  interest  is  that  many 
ships  which  seem  busy  are  in  fact  as  idle  as  those 
which  are  laid  up  on  the  mud  banks  of  our  harbors. 
In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  owner's  pocket- 
book,  they  may  be  more  idle.  The  story  of  eleven  P. 
&  0.  freighters  on  the  London-Australia  run  clearing 
with  over  60  per  cent  of  the  hold  space  empty  can 
probably  be  duplicated  by  the  experience  of  many 
steamship  lines,  and  indicates  the  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  ship  sales  market. 

Many  of  our  most  active  ships  are  very  idle,  if  judg- 
ed by  net  earnings. 


SHIP  PRICES 

IN  April,  1921,  Pacific  Marine  Review  published  a 
graph  prepared  by  Fairplay  of  London,  on  which 
was  indicated  the  fluctuations  of  price  for  a  "new 
ready  for  sea  7500-deadweight  ton  capacity  cargo 
steamer."  This  graph  showed  the  British  market  price 
obtainable  for  such  a  vessel  on  January  1,  1921,  to  be 
£105,000  sterling,  or  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange 
$52.25  per  deadweight  ton.  The  curve  as  shown  at 
that  time  was  descending  very  rapidly;  in  fact,  was 
almost  vertical. 

The  1922  edition  of  this  graph  is  now  out  and  shows 
that  the  price  had  reached  £60,000  sterling  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1921,  and  apparently  is  halting  around  that  fig- 
ure, which  at  the  rate  of  exchange  January  1,  1922, 
would  mean  the  equivalent  of  $33.40  per  deadweight 
ton.  This  figure  is  interesting  proof  that  the  $35  per 
ton  so  frequently  mentioned  in  recent  months  as  the 
basic  price  for  Shipping  Board  tonnage  is,  in  fact,  a 
good  market  value  for  standard  new  ready  for  sea 
freighters. 

The  British  figure  of  £60,000  is  identical  with  the 
market  price  for  such  tonnage  on  January  1,  1915, 
and  compares  very  favorably  with  the  low  record  of 
1908,  when  such  tonnage  could  be  bought  for  $36,000, 
or  at  normal  exchange  $23.32  per  deadweight  ton.  So 
the  Shipping  Board  had  better  sell  out  as  promptly 
as  is  practicable,  even  if  the  prices  realized  seem  small, 
for  the  ships  are  multiplying  much  more  rapidly  just 
now  than  is  warranted  by  the  growth  of  trade,  and 
prices  are  not  at  all  likely  to  improve  for  some  years. 
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REVIVAL  OF  SAIL 

IN  connection  with  numerous  articles  published  in 
recent  months  and  in  the  current  issue  by  Pacific 
Marine  Review  on  sailing  vessels  and  auxiliary- 
sailing  ships,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
has  recently  been  a  decided  revival  in  the  use  of  sail- 
ing vessels  in  the  Australasian-British  wool  trade.  The 
sailing  vessel  has  in  this  trade  been  able  to  offer  more 
favorable  rates  than  the  steamers  were  willing  to  give, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate pressure  for  supplies  of  wool,  shippers  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  cheaper  space. 

There  was  recently  noted  on  the  London  market  that 
at  one  time  four  comparatively  large  cargoes  of  wool 
in  sailing  ships  were  en  route  from  New  Zealand  to 
London,  the  cargo  aggregating  in  the  neighborhood 
of  50,000  bales  of  wool.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
indications  that  the  period  of  low  ebb  in  ocean  freight 
has,  as  usual,  revived  interest  in  the  vigor  of  the  voices 
of  the  wind.  In  practically  every  maritime  country  of 
Europe  and  in  all  European  coasting  operations  there 
has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  return  to  more  sail 
power,  and  if  we  are  not  misinformed  by  our  corre- 
spondents, the  same  thing  is  true  in  a  large  measure 
of  the  coastal  trade  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


A  MARINE  OASIS 

THE  officials  of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  expect  to  have  the  new  White  Star 
liner  Majestic,  largest  ship  in  the  world,  leave 
Southampton  for  New  York  on  April  5,  1922.  Al- 
ready the  commissary  department  of  the  White  Star 
Company  is  busily  making  its  estimates  for  provisions 
for  the  round  voyage  from  Southampton  to  New  York. 
The  Majestic  will  carry  4100  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  1000.  Her  refrigerators  will  be  stocked  with  75  tons 
of  fresh  meats,  10  tons  of  bacon  and  ham,  20  tons  of 
fish,  and  18  tons  of  poultry.  Game  birds  will  also  be 
included  in  abundance.    Plover,  quail,  snipe  and  pheas- 


ant to  the  number  of  1000  each,  750  partridges,  750 
grouse,  and  500  wild  ducks  will  certainly  give  the  chef 
sufficient  material  with  which  to  delight  the  palates 
of  trans-Atlantic  epicures. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  wet  goods  there  will 
be  included  in  the  liquor  list  80,000  bottles  of  ale  and 
stout,  2600  bottles  of  champagne,  2300  bottles  of  other 
wines,  4000  of  whiskey,  brandy  and  gin,  and  300  of 
liquers. 


THE   FIRST   TURBINE   LINER 

THE  old  Allan  liner  Virginian  was  the  first  ocean- 
going passenger  liner  fitted  with  turbines.  She 
and  her  sister,  the  Victorian,  delivered  a  few 
months  later,  had  direct  connected  turbines  with 
small  propellers  and  large,  rather  slow,  turbines.  As 
such,  their  plant  was  not  a  great  success,  the  speed 
of  the  boats — fifteen  knots — being  too  slow  for  effec- 
tive propulsion  by  direct  connection  to  fast-running 
turbines. 

The  Virginian,  under  a  new  name — the  Drottning- 
holm — is  now  being  refitted  at  Gotenburg  with  De 
Laval  geared  turbines  with  practically  a  guarantee 
that  she  will  do  2V2  knots  better  speed  with  10  per  cent 
less  power.  The  propeller  design  is  being  changed, 
and  while  she  will  still  have  three  wheels  they  will 
run  at  two-thirds  the  speed  of  the  original  wheels. 
Instead  of  burning  200  tons  of  coal  a  day  she  will 
burn  145,  a  a  very  marked  saving.  Thus  we  see  the 
pioneer  ocean  turbine  liner  going  to  the  pioneer  geared 
turbine  manufacturer  to  be  refitted  in  conformity  with 
more  modern  engineering  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  realize  the  advance  made  in  the  economies  of  ma- 
rine propulsion  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  the  Vir- 
ginian having  been  built  and  delivered  in  1905  by  A. 
Stephen  &  Son,  Glasgow.  She  is  of  11,143  tons  gross 
register,  517  feet  long,  60  feet  beam,  38  feet  molded 
depth. 


"The  old    Cunarder   Russia, 

Ever   pleasing   to  the   eyes; 
A  single  screw;    a  beauty,   too; 

Three   thousand   tons,    her   size. 
For   gracefulness  and   elegance 

She  was  old   Neptune's  pet; 
Six    hundred    thousand    miles    she    sailed 

And  mishap   never   met." 
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Pacific   Westbound    Conference    Jan.   XXIX 

Shipping   Board    Conferences Jan.   XXX 

Atlas  Engine,   New    Jan.       37 

Atlas    Valve   Absorbs    "Ideal"    Governor Apr.      66e 

Attention   to   Detail    Brings   Success,   by    Sea    Flame May     283 

Australia,  Government  Shipbuilding  in,  by  Trade  Commissioner 
A.  W.  Ferrin,  Melbourne  (Compiled  from  Commerce  Re- 
ports)        July     418 

Automatic    Starter   for   Squirrel    Cage    Motors,    New Nov.        55 

Auxiliaries   (See   Electric  Auxiliaries  on   Shipboard)  : 
Hints  on  the  Care  of  Auxiliaries 
Electricity   Applied   to   Ship   Auxiliaries 
.Auxiliary   Steamer  Victoria 
Markey   Electric   Auxiliaries 

Auxiliary   Steamer   Victoria,   The,   by  John   L.    Bogert Nov 


195 
489 


48 


223 


579 
75 
56 
144 
637 
272 


653 

647 

40 
295 


641 
636 


60 

228 


665 


Baker,  Fred  L 

Balliet,   Letson : 

Stabilizing   the    Shipbuilding    Industry — I May 

Stabilizing   the   Shipbuilding    Industry — II June 

Ball    .Mills   and    Crushers    Dec. 

Baltimore   City    Fire   Boat   Torrent Dec. 

Barges,   Electric   Steering   Gear   For    Feb. 

Benson,   Admiral    W.    S. — The   Marine   Wage    Situation June 

||Beth!ehem-Frear"    Combination    Steamers   for   Coal   and    Ore....  May 
"Bethlehem-Frear"   Combination    Ore   and   Oil    Steamer,   by    Hugo 

P.    Frear    Apr. 

Bethlehem   Delivers   Tankers    (Sparrows    Point)     July 

Bethlehem    Combination    Steering    Gear    Sept. 

Bill  of  Lading   (See  Marine  Insurance)  ;     Bills  of   Lading  and   In- 
surance   Claims    Tune 

Biturine,  Thirty-five   Miles   of   Ships   Have   Used Jan. 

Biow-ofT  Cock,  The: 

The  Cost  of  Ocean   Freight  from  a   Marine   Engineer's   Stand- 

point      Oct. 

One   Hundred    Years    Behind   the   Times Dec. 

High    Oiicrating    Costs    Dec. 

Blowpuic  Test,   A    (Bureau   of  Standards-- A.    S.    M.    E.) Oct. 

Boat    Handling   System,    A    New    (Davits) Jan. 

Bogert,  John   L.  : 

From   Steam   Turbine  to   Diesel   Electric Oct. 

The   -Auxiliary   Steamer   Victoria    Nov. 

Warping    of    Gear    Cases    Dec 

Bohemian    Club   Launching,   The    Tune 

Boiler  Scale   and   Soot,   Heat   Losses   from,   by    F.    A.    Page Aug. 

Bond   Buying   Plan,   New    (Western    Electric   Co.) Tan 

Bolting-up    Machine,    A    New    .'  "Tulv 

Boobyalla    (M.    S.)     Mar. 

Kook    Reviews     Feb.      107  . 

nook    Reviews     \pj.       034 

Book   Reviews    ■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'....■.  Tune 

Hook    Reviews     Xug 

Book    Reviews     ' .' .' Sept 

Book    Reviews    ;  '  '  '  '  Oct 

Book  Reviews    ■/.  .  .■.".■.■.■.■.■.■.■.Nov! 

Boring,    Drilling    and    Milling    Machines Oct 

Berton    Braley— The   Tug(verse)     Tan' 

Breathing   Apparatus,    Rescue,   bv   Willard   W.    Keith Feb 

Bridge   Model,   A   Unique    .' Sept 
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Brorsen,    Willard   A. — The    Photostat    Oct.  47' 

Bunkering    Facilities,    New     Feb!  105 

Bunker    Oil    Liquid,    Keeping    (RanD    System) Apr.  66k 

Bureau   of  Standards — A    Blowpipe   Test Oct.  634 

Burmeister  &    Wain   Single   Screw   Motorship,   The    First — (Leise- 

Maersk)     .        .    >fov.  667 

Burning   P  uel   Oil    (verse)    Oct  599- 

Butterfly    Map,    Sea    Routes    Shown    On Jan!  Ill 

Cable   Project   in    Sweden,   American    Feb      106 

Cahill,  B.  J.   S.,   F.   R.   G.   S. :  -...reD. 

Sea   Routes  Shown  on   Butterfly   Alap Jan.      Ill 

Calendars    for    1921     Feb.      131 

California,   The: 

Editorial     Sept.    522 

Our    Cover    Oct.     579- 

See  also  The  Pneumercator  System  on   the   U.  S.  S.  California 
California   Industries,    Some   Observations   on,    by    I'Vank   R.    Dev- 
lin       Aug.        59' 

Californian   and  Missourian,   The   Motorships Dec!      718- 

Canadian    Importer,   Saving   the,   by   G.    W.    Gove,    Master   of   Tug 

Sea    Lion     Oct.     621 

Carpenter,   George   B.  : 

Commercial    Watersheds   and   the    Shipping   Board May     270- 

Case,  A.    F.,   Engineer  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan   Co.  : 

A   250-ton    Ship    Crane   for  the   U.    S.    Navy Jan.        29 

Castings,    Centrifugal     Sept!      570 

Cesser  and   Lien — A  Discussion   of  the   Clause  in   Charter   Parties, 

by   Harold   AI.    Sawyer    Feb        67 

Chain     Largest    Cast    Steel    !!!!!! June     371 

Chalkley,  A.   P.  : 

The   Double  Acting  Diesel   Engine    .  .  .' Mar.        149 

Challenge   Cup   Race    Aug.       43. 

Challenge  of  the  Seas,  The   (verse),  by   Perrin   Holmes   LowVey .'.Jan.  XXX 
Chamberlain,     Eugene     Tyler — A     Great     American     Legal     Navi- 
gator      j)ee      717 

Chapman,   W.  A.,   Manager  Western   Department   Fireman's   Fund 

Insurance    Company — The   Great   Lakes   Ore   Traffic Mar     293 

Charter   Parties — See   Cesser   and   Lien 

Checking  the   Passing  Buck,   by   Harwood   Frost,   President  Brown 

Portable   Conveying   Alachinery    Company    Jan.        25 

Chief   Engineer,   The,   by   Sea   Flame    Apr!     207 

China   Mail,    Coastwise    Laws    !  !  Apr!     250 

China    Alail,    Coastwise   Laws    ! !  Sept.     507 

China   Mail,    Coastwise   Laws .Oct.     607 

City   Gas   for   Steel   Cutting   .' .' Apr         64 

Cleopatra's    Barge,   The,    by   J.    U.    Lydgate .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.".'.'.'Aug'     469 

Clippers,   In   the   Days  of  the    Oct       580- 

Clipper  Ships    (See   Clippers,   In  the   Days  of): 

Easting   Down 

Easting   Down,   Running  the 

Three   Brothers,   The  Clipper   Ship 

Andrew   Jackson,    Medium   Clipper  Ship,   History   of  the 

Wooden   Ship,   Our  Greatest 

Great   Republic,   The  Clipper   Ship 

Coaling    Arrangement,    An    Efficient     Nov.        52' 

Coast   Guard  : 

Coast    Guard    to    the    Navy,    Transfer    of    the,     by     Tohn    W. 

Ke.-in,     I     " Feb         89' 

Coast    Guard    to    the    Navy,    Transfer    of    the,     by     Tohn    W. 

Kean,    II     " jyja^      138 

Coast   Guard   Cutters,    New    '.'  '  ' '  Oct      600'' 

Cobb,    Professor   John   N. — See   Fisheries,   A   College   of 

Cobbledick    Removal       j^^e      58 

Codem,      A    Marine    Insurance    Code    Apr      66f 

C"/,^"".-- 1'-    R-  ■,   Commercial   Honesty    !  .  ;jan.'  XXXIII 

Colloidal     t  uel     Ty]y     394 

Combination    Ore    and    Oil    and    Ore    and    Coal    Steamers —  See 
Bethlehem  Frear;"    also    G.    Harrison   Smith 

Commercial    Honesty,   by   L.    R.    Cofer Jan    XXXIII 

Commercial    Watersheds   and    the    Shipping    Board,    by    George    b" 

Carpenter,      Foreign      Trade      Adviser      Merchants'      National 

Bank,    Los    Angeles    ]\f ay     270 

Comparative    Statement   of   Engineers'    Wages    1914-19''l    May     267' 

Compressor,    A    New    Type   of    Belt-Driven    Air "  "  "Nov         SO 

G-R   Regenerative    -^i'        gg 

Condenser,    Multiwhirl    Subcooling     Peb         56 

Conferences — See   Steamship   Conferences 

Connell,    E.    L.,    Chief   Engineer   Van    Dorn    Electric   Tool    Co.  • 

Maintenance    of    Portable    Electric    Drills May        59- 

(Contracts,    United    States    Government     Sept        45 

Contracts,    LTpited    States    Government Oct  "     586 

Conversion    Plan    for  8800-Tonners.   by  John   L     Bogert! Oct       59' 

Conveying  and    Elevating   Machinery   in   the   Sugar  Warehouse   at 

Crockett,    by    Henry    T.    Hessclmeyer Sept       531 

See   also    Sugar    Refinery    in   the   World,   The    Largest 

Cooling   Comoound   Feed   System,   Efficient    Mav       56 

Cornett,   Gardner:  

The    Pneumercator   System   on   the   U.    S.   S.    California July     4S1 

Cost    of    Oce:'n    freight    from    a    Marine    Engineer's    Standpoint 

by    Sea    I'  lame    Qct       598 

Costs    (See   also    Operating   Costs)     \y,j-      ^gg 

Shipbuilding   Costs    ! ! ! !    !        Sept     4'3 

Cutting    Costs    in    Handling    (Targo    Qct         48 

Cover     Our-(West    Faralon)     ".".".".'.'.'.'.'. Sept!     523 

(U.    S.    S.    California)     Oct       579 

Crane :  

A  250  -  ton   Ship   Crane  for  the  U.   S.   Navy,   by   A.    F.   Case, 

Engineer    Wellman-Seaver-Morgan    Co.     .    .'  '  Tan         '9 

Huge    Pontoon    Crane     !.!!!!!!!! Jan!        30' 

Crane    Gear,    .\    New    Tune    371 

Crankless    Reciprocating    Engine,    A    (Michell   engine) Oct      599 

Credits,    Long    Time— Their    Value    to    the    Exporting    Alanufac- 

r   K        c•."'■^'■•'  ''-''  4^;'°'"^''    '^-    ^reyercord    July     396 

Cuban    Situation,   The    ^i'      ,73 

Cutling    Cast    Iron     y^^^      599 

Cutting    Cast    Iron     jg^         43 

Cutting   Cast    Iron     pgij         gT 
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Cutting    Costs    in    Handling    Cargo    Oct.        48 

Cutting   Steel,   City    Gas   for    •\V.       64 

Cylinder   Lubrication  with   Superheated   Steam    -May     106 

Davits — Boat   Handling   System,  A  New Jan.  52 

Day,  Thomas  Fleming: 

The    Sailor    of    the    Sail    (verse) Oct.  21 

Deck   Machinery — See  Electric   Deck   Machinery 

Deck    Pastime,    A    New    July  66a 

Dedication    to    I'acific   American    Steamship    Association Jan.  1 

DeLaval   Double-Reduction  Gears   and  Turbines,    10,500-ton   Tank 

Steamers    Refitted    with    Sept.  50 

De  Luxe  Express   Passenger  and   Freight   Service,   A June  329 

Denman,   William: 

The  Motorship  Project — Statement  Before  Walsh  Commit- 
tee  Feb.  84 

Destroyers,    Four    Miles    of    ^lay  268 

Dettmer,   John    R.    F. :     Self-Trimming    V^essels    May  287 

Devlin,    Frank   R. : 

Some   Observations    on    California    Industries    Aug.  59 

Developments   in    Marine    Insurance,   by    Charles    F.    Howell Jan.  41 

Developments   in    Marine   Insurance,   by   Charles   F.    Howell Feb.  101 

Developments  in   Marine  Insurance,   by   Charles   F.    Howell Mar.  173 

Developments  in   Marine  Insurance,   by   Charles   F.    Howell .\pr.  235 

Dickie,  A.  J.: 

The    Good    Ship    Pacific    Marine Jan.  II 

Anchors   and  Anchor   Chains    Jan.   XXXI 

Marine    Engineering   Trends,    I Jan.  1 

Marine    Engineering    Trends,    II i^eb.  "H 

Some    Notes    on    Machine    Design ^lay  324 

Port    Any,    U.    S.    A June  325 

Dickie,   D.   W.   and   R.   Z. : 

Diesel  Electric  Tanker  Considered  in  Connection  with  Sec- 
tion  XI   of   Merchant   Marine   Bill,    I Jan.  15 

Diesel  Electric  Tanker  Considered  in  Connection  with  Sec- 
tion  XI   of   Merchant   Marine   Bill,    II Feb.  83 

Diesel    Electric   Ferries   for   the   Golden    Gate   Ferry   Co May  279 

Test    Performance   of    a    20    H.    P.'  Acme   Gas    Engine    Using 

a    Mixture   of   Alcoline   in   the    Fuel May  55 

New   Motor   Tug  for   Harbor   Board    Nov.  57 

Dickie,   R.   Z. : 

Application    of   the    Winton    Diesel    Electric    Drive    to    Ocean 

Liners     Feb.  60 

Motorship    Era    -\ug.  472 

Motorship    Building   in   Germany    Oct.  591 

Some   Observations   on   the   Kitchen    Rudder    Nov.  664 

Diesel    Electric : 

Arconstruct    Hullfin   Ferry    Boat    Poughkeepsie,    by    C.    V.    S. 

Wyckoff     Nov.  665 

Ferries  for  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Co.,  by   D.   W.   and  R.   Z. 

Dickie     May  279 

From   Steam   Turbine   to,   by   John    L.    Bogert. ^ Oct.  592 

Tanker    Considered    in    Connection    with    Section    XI    of    the 

Merchant   Marine   Bill,   by   D.   W.   and   R.   Z.    Dickie,    I.. Jan.  15 
Tanker    Considered    in    Connection    with    Section    XI    of    the 

Merchant   Marine   Bill,   by   D.   W.   and    R.    Z.    Dickie,   II.  Feb.  83 
Diesel    Engines — See    Oil   Engines   and   Motorships 

Diesel    Engine,    Winton    June  60 

Diesel    Shin    Maneuvering,   by    Alexander    McNab    (Kitchen    Rud- 
der)    .' Dec.  760 

Directory  of   Pacific   Coast   Operators    Jan.  V 

Directory  of  Pacific   Shipbuilders    Jan.   XXXIX 

Docks — See   Material   Handling;   also  Terminals 

Dollar,    Robert:     Steamer   Service   on   the   Yangtze Jan.  11 

Doris    Crane    Jan.  52 

Double  Acting   Diesel   Engine,  by   A.    P.    Chalkley Mar.  149 

Doxford   Marine    Oil    Engine    Jan.  19 

Dreadnought,   Uncle   Sam's   Latest    (U.    S.    S.    Washington) Oct.  601 

Drills : 

Maintenance  of  Portable  Electric  Drills,  by   E.   L.   ConnelL.Mav  59 

A   New    Drill    Chuck    July  452 

Making    a    Twist    Drill    Live    Up    to    Its    Reputation,    by    H. 

Wells     Jan.  45 

Dry  Docks : 

Los  Angeles'   Great   Dry   Dock    Mar.  167 

Dry    Dock    Rate   War    July  409 

Dual   Carburetor   System   on    Liberty   Twin    Engines    Feb.  59 

Duct    Keel    Nov.  60 

Early  Steam  Navigation  on  the  Pacific,  by   Elwin   M.    Eldredge.  .July  398 

Easthampton    Radio    Station     Jan.  38 

Easting     Down     Oct.  580 

Ebey,    H.    H. — A    Hearty    Endorsement    (editorial) Oct.  586 

Editorials : 

"Et  tu.  Brute?"  (Lloyd's);  American  Classification;  Some 
Traffic  Figures ;  Commissioner  of  Navigation ;  The 
Lighthouse  Service ;  Steamboat  Inspection  Service ; 
Coast   and    Geodetic   Survey    Jan.   8-10 

Financial      Juggling;      Repairs;      Damages      by      Government 
Agencies;    A  Unique   Contest;   An   Interesting   Decision, 
by   C.   H.   Calhoun;   A   Helpful   Service;    Alloy  Research .  Feb.   74-75 

Ship    Prices;     A    New    Shipping     Board;    .'\     Boost;     Foreign 
Trade   Convention;    State   Nautical    School;    Dutv,    Right 
and    Privilege;      Evils    of    Double    Taxation;      Ministers 
from    Diplomatic    Service;     Wages    and    Costs Mar.    140-142 

American  Freight  for  American  Ships ;  Foreign  Trade  Bu- 
reau Organized ;  U.  S.  Salvage  Association ;  The  Chief. 
Engineer,    by    Sea    Flame -^pr.   206-207 

An    American     Message    for    American    Shippers ;    The    Ship- 
pers'   Share;     .American    Insurance   for   American    Ships; 
Bare     Boat     Charter     and     Ship     Prices ;     Foreign     Trade 
Convention;    Motorship    Suggestion;    Yachting May    264-266 

German  Competition;  American  Maritime  Policy;  Govern- 
ment Service  to  Business;  The  San  Francisco  Harbor 
Bill    June    334-335 

New  Shipping  Board;  The  Arinv  Transport  Service;  Sell- 
ing  Ships;    Eight    Hours    at    Sea;    Ship    Names July  400-403 

The  Shipping  Board;  At  Washington;  The  Marine  En- 
gineers      Aug.     464 

U.  S.  Government  Contracts  (foreword);  The  California; 
Panama  Canal  ;  Ocean  Fruit  Traffic ;  .Shipbuilding 
Costs;    Ship    Prices;    Do    You   Know — ;    Our   Cover.. Sept.   522-523 

What  Is  Wrong  with  the  American  Merchant  Marine?; 
World  Shipping;  One  Way  to  Help;  Analysis  of  Ship- 
ping Figures;  ITnempIoyment ;  Government  Contracts; 
Scientific  Employment  Service;  A  Hearty  Endorse- 
ment   (II.    H.    Ebey)     Oct.   584-586 

The  Shipping  Board  Task;  Transportation  Problems;  "Busi- 
ness    Is    Business,"     by     Berton     Braley     (verse)  ;     New 


Record  for  San  Francisco  Mint;  Public  Buildings  or 
Public  Bread  Lines?;  Fifteen  Years  Ago;  Unemploy- 
ment      Nov.    650-653 

American    Shipbuilding;    The    Naval    Architects    and    Marine 
Engineers ;    New   Motorships ;    The    Leviathan ;    American 

Marine    Week     Dec.  714-716 

Edward   Sewall    (sailing   ship) — A   Modern   Flying   Dutchman. ..  .Aug.  463 

Making  the  Golden   Gate Dec.  41 

Edwards,     vV.     D.,     Manager    Hospital    and    Safety     Department, 
Moore   Shipbuilding   Co. 
Self    Insurance    as    Conducted     by     the     Moore     Shipbuilding 

Company      June  349 

Eldredge,   Elwin   M. : 

Early    Steam   Navigation   on    the   Pacific July  398 

Electric : 

Auxiliaries  on   Shipboard    Feb.  100 

Deck     Machinery     May  280 

Deck    Machinery   on  the   Kennecott    June  340d 

Annealing    Furnace,    Large    May  52 

Drive,   Japan   Adopts    July  414 

First    Turbo-Electric    Passenger    Ship    Jan.  22 

Fish     Barrage     Oct.  575 

Power   for   Deck   Machinery,   by    Reginald   Trautschold Mar.  54 

Combination    Tool,    A    New    Jan.  69 

Steering    Gear   for   Barges    Feb.  56 

Electrical : 

Deck    Machinery    in    the   Navy    Feb.  95 

Installations    on    Shipboard — Recommended    Practice    for    Ma- 
rine   Rules     Sept.  540 

Smelting    Aug.  485 

Terminal     Facilities,     by     Commander     C.     S.     McDowell,     U. 

S.    N Mar.  160 

Electricity    Applied   to   Ship   Auxiliaries,    by    H.    L.    Hibbard Mar.  133 

Elevator,    Bulk    Cargo    Jan.  28 

Engine : 

Acme   Gas    Engine    May  55 

A    Crankless    Reciprocating    (Michell)     Oct.  599 

Room    Problems    Mar.  52 

Ship    Drives — A    Discussion    of    Reciprocating,    Turbine    and 

Diesel    Engines,    by    H.    Haas    Oct.  58 

Engineering — See   Marine   Engineering 

Engineering,    Ridiculous,    by    Sea   Flame -"^ug.  476 

Enterprise    Diesel    Engine,    New    July  52 

Equipment   of  the  Curtis   Steam    Yacht    Lyndonia Mar.  191 

Erie    Steam    Drop    Forging    Hammer    Apr.  52 

European    iMarine    Developments     Jan.  32 

European    Marine    Developments    Feb.  92 

European    Marine   Developments    Mar.  163 

European    Marine    Developments    Apr.  221 

European    Marine    Developments    May  290 

European    Marine    Developments    June  357 

European    Marine    Developments     July  416 

European   Marine   Developments    Aug.  482 

European    M  arine    Developments    Sept.  536 

Impressions    of   a    Californian    in    Britain     Oct.  595 

Impressions    of    a    Californian   Abroad    Dec.  722 

Expansion  Joint,   New  Type   Low   Pressure    Oct.  52 

Express    Freighters    (Matson    Co.    Manulani    and    Manukai) Tuly  393 

Fabricated    Steel    Buildings    Feb.  62 

Far   East,    In   the    June  340c 

Farrell,   Andrew 

Some    Humble    Suggestions     Jan.  XXXIV 

Island    Wrecks,    IX     Jan.  20 

Island   Wrecks,    X    Apr.  217 

Farwell,   R.   F. : 

Knowing   the   Rules   of  the   Road    Dec.  711 

Federated    American     Engineering    Societies — Scientific    Employ- 
ment   Service    Oct.  586 

Ferrin,  A.   W.,  Trade  Commissioner,   Melbourne: 

Government    Shipbuilding    in    Australia     July  418 

Fire  at   Sea,   Minimizing  the   Danger  of    -Vug.  64 

Fire    Boat — See    Baltimore   City    Fire    Boat   Torrent 

Fish : 

Pacific    Coast     Fisheries  • —  California,     the     Premier     Fishing 

State,    I Sept.  517 

Pacific    Coast     Fisheries  —  California,     the     Premier     Fishing 

State     II     Oct.  573 

Pacific    Coast    Fisheries — Washington,    III     Nov.  65(i 

An    Electric    Fish    Barrage    Oct.  575 

A    College    of    Fisheries    Nov.  660 

Subchaser    Now    Fisherman     Nov.  696 

Diesel    Power    for    Fish    Boats    Dec.  763 

Flagship    of    American    Football,    The Nov.  643 

Fleming,    Dr.   John    Ambrose: 

A   Well   Deserved  Honor    Sept.  539 

Floating    Dock,    New    6000-ton     •■^ug.  481 

Flying    Dutchman,   A    Modern    Aug.  4<>^ 

Foreign   Trade   Council    Speaks — Final    Declaration   of   the    Eighth 

National    Foreign    Trade    Convention     .Tuly  3S" 

Forty    Freighters    Finished    Feb.  ')5 

Foster  Turret    Lathes    Mar.  196 

Four    Miles    of    Destroyers     May  26S 

Four    Notable    Sea-going    Tugs    Mar.  165 

Frank    G.    Drum    (tanker)     ^L^y  26<' 

Frear,   Hugo   P.  : 

"Bethlchem-Frear"    Combination    Ore    and    Oil    Steamer Apr.  IQ" 

Freeboard,    Rules   and    Regulations   for    J3n.  35 

Free    Ports   and    Free   Zones   for   the    I'nited    States Nov.  644 

Freights — See    Rates   and    Freights 

The     Cost     of     Ocean     Freight     from     a     Marine     Engineer's 

Standpoint     Oct.  59S 

Frey,    A.    J. : .  Oct.  577 

Frost,    Ilarwood,    President    Brown     I'ortable    Conveying    Machin- 
ery  Company  : 
Checking   the    Passing    Buck    Jan.      J' 

Fuel   Oil: 

Fuel    Oil    Situation    Tan.  '" 

Oil     Production    Grows     Tan.  5  J 

Fuel    Oil    and    Coal     Feb.  l-V 

]"ucl    Oil    ("onsumption    June  37.= 

Colloidal    Fuel     July  3"  ' 

Oil    Bunkering    Facilities    Sept.  ' 

Burning    Fuel   Oil    (verse)    Oct.  5" 

Japan    and    Fuel   Oil    Dec.  746 

"I'ull     and     By" — A     Message    from    the    Waterfront     Employers' 

Union      June  340c 

Full    Speed    Ahead     Jan.       53  c ' 

Full    Speed    Ahead    Feb.   108-1 


February 
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Full  Speed    Ahead     Mar.    176-190 

Full  Speed    Ahead     Apr.   238-259 

Full  Speed    Ahead    May  303-32i 

Full  Speed    Ahead     June  373-388 

Full  Speed    Ahead     July  427-448 

Full  Speed    Ahead     Aug.   501-516 

Full  Speed    Ahead     Sept.  546-568 

Full  Speed    Ahead     Oct.   605-630 

Full  Speed   Ahead    Nov.   669-696 

Full  Speed    Ahead    Dec.  733-759 

Garibaldi,   Co-operative   Navigation    Co.    of   Genoa June     374 

Gas    Comparisons,    Some    June     372 

Gas  Engine — See  Engine 
Gears : 

Pacific    Worm    Gears    Mar. 

Non-Metallic     Gears     June 

See   also   DeLaval 

Warping  of  Gear   Cases    Dec. 

Generator: 

A    New    Steam Sept. 

Lightweight    ilarine    Sets     Nov. 

Geometric    Die    Heads     Nov. 

Germany — See   Motorship    Building   in    Germany 

G.  Harrison   Smith — See   Combination   Ore  and   Oil   Steamers 

Glasgow   Solves   the   Problem  of   Perpetual    Motion June 

Glass,    Nathan    J.    (announcement)     Oct. 

Glidden    Organization    Expands     May 

Golden   State  at   Her  Home   Port Apr. 

Golf: 

A   New    Deck    Pastime    July 

Golf   at    Sea    Oct. 

Good   Ship   Pacific   Marine,   The,   by   A.   J.    Dickie Jan. 

Gove,   G.   W.,   Master  Tug  Sea   Lion: 

Saving  the   Canadian   Importer   Oct. 

Governor    Loss     May 

West    Hartland    Libel     July 

Graham,  Thomas  A. — The  Pacific   Mail   Changes Oct. 

Graveyard   Watch,    lu   the,   by   The   Second    iVlate Feb. 

Great   Lakes    Ore   Traffic,   The,   by    W.    A.    Chapman May 

Great   Republic   (clipper  ship)  : 

Our    Greatest    Wooden    Ship Dec. 

The  Clipper   Ship   Great   Republic,   by   F.   C.    Matthews Dec. 

G-R    Regenerative    Compressor    (Griscom-Russell    Co.) May 

Guinevere    (yacht)     June 

Gun,   New    Line    Carrying    May 

Haas,   H. : 

Ship    Drives,    A    Discussion    of    Reciprocating,    Turbine    and 

Diesel    Engines     Oct. 

Hague,   Robert   L Mar. 

Hague   Rules    Nov. 

Hall    Patent    Model    F   Line-Throwing    Gun May 

Hall-Scott    Tools,    Some    Jan. 

Hammer,    All-in-One    Electric    Jan. 

Harbor — See   Port 

Harbor   Board,    New    Motor    Tug    for Nov. 

Harding,  H.   McL. : 

Appraisal    of    Marine    Properties    Apr. 

Marine  Terminals   and   the  Motor   Dray Aug. 

Haviside   Specialties,    Some    Feb. 

Hawkeye   State,   S.    S.,    Some   Interiors Mar. 

Haynes,  Pierre  E.  : 

Noblesse    Oblige    Feb. 

Heat  Losses  from   Boiler  Scale  and   Soot,  by   F.   A.   Page Aug. 

Hesselmeyer,   Henry   T.,   Chief   Engineer   Meese   &    Gottfried   Co.  : 

Conveying    and     Elevating    Machinery     in    the    Sugar    Ware- 
house  at   Crockett    Sept 

Hibbard,  H.   L. : 

Electricity   Applied   to    Ship   Auxiliaries    Mar. 

High   Operating   Costs — The   Chief    Comes    Back   for    More Dec. 

Hints  on   the   Care  of  Auxiliaries,   by   Sea    Flame June 

Honor,    A   Well    Deserved    (xJr.    John    Ambrose    Fleming) Sept. 

Hoover,   Herbert : 

Industrial    Waste     Apr. 

How   Can  American   Ships   Compete?,   by    Winthrop    L.    Marvin ..  Dec. 
Howell,   Charles   F. — See  Marine   Insurance 
Hurley,    Edward   N.  : 

Pacific   Coast    Foreign   Trade    .\pr. 

Idalia   (yacht)    Dec. 

Ideal   Governor,   Atlas   Valve   Absorbs    \pr. 

Immigration       (Set. 

On   a   Percentage    Basis    Nov. 

Industrial    Waste,    by    Herbert    Hoover    Apr! 

Insurance,    Self,    as    Conducted    by   the    Moore    Shipbuilding    Co., 

By    W.    D.    Edwards    June 

Intercoastal    Service,    New    Jan. 

International    Parcel     Post     Mar 

Island   Wrecks,   by   Andrew    Farrell,    IX    Jan 

Island  Wrecks,   by   Andrew  Farrell,   X    Apr. 

Japan   Adopts    Electric    Drive    July 

Japanese  Shipping: 

Baron    Kondo    Dead     Mar. 

Shipping    Merger Feb! 

Shipping    Merger     !  .  !  !  !  May 

Shipping    Merger    Aue 

N.   Y.   K.    Report Feb 

N.    Y.    K.    Report    Aug' 

N.   Y.   K.    Subsidy    '.'.  Feb! 

Nippon    Yusen    Kaisha     Oct. 

Nippon    Yusen    Kaisha .Dec 

O.    S.    K.    Report    !  Apr! 

O.    S.    K.    Subsidy .  .Vug! 

Subsidies,     General     !!!!!!  Mar! 

Vladivostok      Oct 

"John    Crane"    Flexible    Metallic    !!!!!!!!!!!!! !  Apr! 

Jones   "Lock-Grip"   for   Stockless   Anchors    f)ct 

Just    Decision,   A    (Libel,    Panama    Canal) June 

Kean,  John  W.  : 

The   Transfer   of    the    Coast    Guard    to   the    Navy,    I Feb 

xr  .J"^   Transfer   of   the   Coast    Guard    'o    the    Navv,    II Mar 

Keith,   Willard   W.  : 

Rescue    Breathing    Apparatus    Feb 

Kelley,    James    A.,    Naval    Architect    Morse    Dry    Dock    &    Repair 
Company : 

First   Turbo-Electric    Passenger    Ship    Jan. 
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Kennecott,    M.    .S. — .\n    .\merican    Motor    Freighter May  275 

Electric    Deck    Machinery    June  340d 

Performance    of    an    i\merican    Motorship     July  404 

Kitchen    Rudder: 

Spanish    Diesel-Engined    Coaster   AIca    Sept.  529 

Some  Observations  on  the  Kitchen  Rudder,  by   R.  Z.  Dickie. Nov.  664 

Diesel   Ship   Maneuvering,   by  Alexander   McNab Dec.  760 

Knowing  the   Rules  of  the  Road — See   Rules  of   the    Road 

Kondo,    Baron    R.,    Dead    Mar.  188 

Lantern,   A   Four-in-One    July  52 

Largest    Marine   Supply    Firm    in    Northwest Oct.  46 

Lasker,    Albert    D.,   C."hairman    LJnited    States   Shipping    Board: 

The   American    Merchant    Marine    Nov.  637 

Last    Shipping    Board    Freighter    (West    Chopaka) Oct.  576 

Launching   at    Todd    Yard,    Important    (Scout    Cruiser    Omaha) ...  Tan.  7 

Launching,    chart   of   movement    of    ship    Oct.  600 

Leise-Maersk — See   Burmeister    &   Wain 

Leviathan     Dec.  715 

Liberty    Kid   and   Liberty   Twin    Engines: 

Medium   Duty    Engines    Manufactured    in    San    Francisco Jan.  56 

Dual    Carburetor   System   on    Liberty    Twin    Engines Feb.  59 

Libel : 

A   Just   Decision    (Panama    Canal)    June  370 

West    Hartland    Libel July  426 

Liebre.   S.    S.,   A    Record    Repair   on    Apr.  237 

Line    Carrying   Gun,    New    May  110 

Liners    for   "Third    Class"    Apr.  224 

Lipton    Cup    Race     Aug.  462 

Lipton,   Sir  Thomas — "The  Two  Sir  Toms"    Sept.  572 

"Little    David"    Hose    Couplings     beh.  64 

Wire    Brush    Cleaner    July  66 

Pneumatic  Tool   Accessories    .Sept.  S8b 

Locomotive     Superheater     Expansion     Apr.  63 

Los    Angeles'    Great    Drydock    Mar.  167 

Louise,    The    Steam    Yacht    Dec.  762 

Love,    W.    J.     Oct.  578 

Lowrey,    Perrin   Holmes  : 

The    Challenge   of   the    Seas    (verse)     Jan.   XKX 

Lucas,  Theodore : 

Marine    Oil    Engines,    Some   Suggestions   for   Improvement    in 

Their   Operating   Appliances    Tune  346 

Lydgate,   J.    M.  : 

The    Cleopatra's    Barge    \ug.  469 

Lyndonia    (yacht)     Mar.  191 

MacLeod,   R.   M. : 

An    Appeal    to    Employes    Oct.  636 

McDowell,   C.    S.,    Commander,   L^    S.   N. : 

Electrical    Terminal    Facilities     Mar.  160 

McNab    Simplex    Salt    Detector,    The Nov.  52 

McNab,  Alexander: 

Diesel    Ship    Maneuvering     July  760 

Machine    Design.    Some   Notes   on,    by   A.   J.    Dickie May  324 

Machinery   and   Equipment : 

The   Most   Modern   Steamer    (Scythia)    Oct.  633 

A    Blowpipe   Test    Oct.  634 

A    Shipbuilding    Plant's    Accident    Record Oct.  635 

Shop    Work    on    Large    Engines     Nov.  697 

Repairs   on   a    Towing   Machine    Nov.  698 

New    Power   Cross    Feed    for   Turret    Lathe Nov.  699 

Torch-Cuttine    Cast    Iron    Nov.  699 

Machining    Pipe    Fittings     Nov.  700 

Machinery    Developments,     New     Apr.  225 

Machining   with    a    Flame    Mar.  194 

Machining    Pipe    Fittings     Nov.  700 

Maintenance   of   Portable    Electric    Drills,    by    E.    L.    Connell ^lav  59 

Majestic,    S.    S Nov.  655 

See   also   European   Marine   Notes    Oct.  595 

Makura,    S.    S. — See    Two    T^arge    Oil    Installations 

Manufacturers    and    Agents,    Attention     \ug.  67 

Manufactur'ng    with    Vertical    Turret    Lathes    Mar.  192 

Manulani,    S.    S Tan.  21 

Express     Freighters     July  393 

Mare  Island,   The   New    Structural    Shop    at    June  367 

Marine : 

Association,    A    New Mar.  164 

Borers   at    Crockett,   by   George   M.    Rolph .Aug.  479 

Engineering : 

Marine  Engineering  Trends,  by   A.   J.   Dickie.    I Tan.  1 

Marine  Engineering  Trends,  bv  A.  j.   Dickie,   II Feb.  73 

Engine   Room    Problems,    by   T.   Alfred    Porter Mar.  52 

See     also     Oil     Engines     and     Motorships ;     New     Scout 
Cruisers;     Sea    Flame   articles. 

Equipment    Organization,    Efficient July  56 

Insurance : 

Developments     in     Marine     Insurance,     by     Charles     F. 

Howell     Jan.  41 

Developments     in     Marine     Insurance,     by     Charles     F. 

Howell    Feb.  101 

Developments     in     Marine     Insurance,     by     Charles     F. 

Howell     Mar.  173 

Developments     in     Marine     Insurance,     bv     Charles     F. 

Howell    ." .......Apr.  235 

Section      (Charles     F.     Howell,     Eastern     Contributing 

Editor)      May  299 

Section      (Charles     F.     Howell,     Eastern     Contributing 

Editor)     June  362 

Section      (Charles     F.     Howell,     Eastern     Contributing 

Editor)    July  421 

Section      (Charles     F.     Howell,     Eastern     Contributing 

Editor)     ...Aug.  491 

Section      (Charles      F.      Howell,      Eastern      Contributing 

Editor)     Sept.  541 

Section      (Charles      F.      Howell,      Eastern      Contributing 

Editor)    Oct.  611 

Section      (Charles     F.     Howell,      Eastern     Contributing 

Editor) Nov.  678 

Section      (Charles     F.     Howell,     Eastern     Contributing 

Editor)     Dec.  755 

"Codem,"   .\    Manne   Insurance  Code Apr.  66f 

Oil    Engines,    bv    Theodore    Lucas June  346 

Pictures    Feb.  107 

Piling   Survey    Tan.  26 

Rules    Sept.  540 

Terminals   and   the   Motor   Dray,   by   H.    McT>.    Harding Aug.  487 

Turbine    Operation,    bv    Sea    Flame Tuly  412 

Wage   .Situation,   by  Admiral   W.   S.    Benson June  336 
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JMarkcy    Electric   Auxiliaries    >>ov.        08 

Marvin,   \V  inthrop   L.  : 

How   Can   x\merican   Ships   Compete?    Dec. 

-Maryland,    L  .    S.    S Oct. 

.Alasetield,  John  : 

Prayer   (verse)    May 

-Material   Handling: 

Checking   the   Passing   Buck,   by   Harwood   Frost Jan. 

Aiarme    Piling    Survey Jan. 

Port    Development   Projects  on  the   Pacific   Coast Jan. 

Bulk   Cargo    Elevator . Jan. 

A  250-ton   Ship   Crane  for  the   L  nited   States   Aavy,   by   .\.    F. 

Case  Jan- 

Huge    I'ontoon    Crane     Ja"- 

New    Asano    Docks    Ja"- 

New   Pier   at   Seattle Jan- 
Port   Development  at   Portland Feb. 

Electric    Auxiliaries    on    Shipboard Feb. 

Mechanical    Engineers    on    Material    Handling Feb. 

Port   and    Harbor   Development ,•  •  • ; Alar. 

Electrical     Terminal     F^acdities,     by     Commander     C.     S.     Mc- 
Dowell   Mar. 

New    Drydock  at   Fore   River Mar. 

New   Machinery   Developments    Apr. 

Appraisal  of   Terminal    Properties,    by    Fl.    McL.    Harding.  ..  .Apr. 

The  Thermos    Box    Apr. 

Conveying  and   Elevating   Machinery   in  the   Sugar   Warehouse 

at   Crockett,   by   Henry   T.   Hesselmeyer Sept. 

Portland's    Newest    Terminal    Sept. 

JVIatson    Report    Mar. 

Sugar    to    Atlantic     Apr. 

JNIatthews,    F\   C. : 

The    Argoes    of    the    Argonauts Sept. 

The  Clipper  Ship   Three  Brothers Oct. 

History    of    the   Andrew    Jackson,    Medium    Clipper    Ship .  .  .  .i>ov. 

T  he   v-lipper   Ship   Great   Republic Dec. 

JMechanical    Engineers   on    Material    Handling Feb. 

Merchant   Marine : 

.  Act,  Section  28    Jan. 

Act,   Section  28   F"eb. 

Act,   Section  28    Oct. 

Some   Humble   Suggestions,  by   Andrew    Farrell Jan.      XXXIV 

Ships'   Officers'   Salaries,   by  J.   C.   Rohlfs Jan.  XXXVII 

Our  Inland  Waterways  in  Relation  to  the  American  Mer- 
chant   Marine,    by    Honorable   J.    W.    Alexander Jan.  3 

Diesel  Electric  Tanker  Considered  in  Connection  with  Section 
XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill,  by  D.  W.  &  R.  Z. 
Dickie,    I .Jan. 

Diesel  Electric  Tanker  Considered  in  Connection  with  Section 
XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill,  by  D.  W.  &.  R.  Z. 
Dickie,  II Feb. 
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30 
31 
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100 
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185 
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83 

What   Is  Wrong  with   the  American   Merchant   Marine? Sept.      525 

-     ■■■  ~  -"-584 

637 
641 


What  Is  Wrong  with  the  American  Merchant   Marine? Oct. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine,  by  Albert  D.   Lasker Nov. 

An  Appeal  from  the   Middle  West Nov. 

How    Can   American    Ships    Compete?     by    Winthrop    L.    Mar- 
vin      Dec.  701 

Merchant   Expansion    June  65 

Mesta   Changes    Feb.  100 

Metric   System,   Cost  of   Changing  to   the May  52 

Meyercord,    George   R.  : 

Long   Time    Credits    July  396 

Michell  Engine — See  Engine. 

Middle   West,   An   Appeal   from  the — See   Merchant   Marine. 

Moore   Shipbuilding   Company,   The,   by    Frank   L.    Mulgrew Aug.  468 

Most    Modern    Steamer,    The    (Scythia) Oct.  633 

Motor  Boat,   A   New   Fast    (Winifred) Jan.  40 

Motorboat   Bearings Oct.  47 

Motorship  : 

Californian  and   Missourian    Dec.  718 

An  Interesting    Oct.  594 

Steamer   or    July  405 

The    Kennecott     May  275 

Performance  of  An  American    July  404 

The  Case  for  the    Feb.  79 

Era,    by    R.    Z.    Dickie Aug.  472 

Economical    American    Mar.  60 

Project,    Statement    of    William    Denman,    F"irst    Chairman     L'. 

S.    S.    B.,   to   the   Walsh    Committee Feb.  84 

JMotorship   Building: 

In    America     Feb.  77 

In    America    Mar.  146 

In    America     Apr.  210 

In   Europe    Jan.  '     17 

In    Europe     Feb.  81 

In    Europe    Mar.  151 

In   Europe   Apr.  213 

In    Europe   May  277 

In    Europe June  341 

In    Europe    July  407 

In    Europe    Aug.  473 

Progress    in    Sept.  526 

Progress   in    Oct.  589 

Progress    in    Nov.  663 

Progress    in    Dec.  72 1 

In   (jermany,   by   R.   Z.    Dickie Oct.  591 

Mount   Carroll's   Power   Plant May  298 

See   also    Liners   for   Third   Class. 

Mount   Clinton — See  above. 

Mulgrew,   Frank   L.  : 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company Aug.  468 

Multiwhirl   Subcooling   Condenser    Feb.  56 

""Naco"  Cast  Steel  Anchor  Chain   Cable -Apr.  66c 

See    also   Anchors    and    Anchor    Chains ;     Largest    Cast    Steel. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council : 

Foreign   Trade   Council    Speaks July  389 

Announcement — Official    Report   of   Eighth    Convention Sept.  538 

Official    Proceedings    Oct.  635 

National    Marine    Exposition,    by    Myron    B.    Stewart .Mar.  169 

Four    Interesting    Exhibits     .\pr.  56 

Naval   Architects,   With   the: 

New   20,000-ton   Tankers,   by   H.    F.    Norton Jan.  35 

Rules    and    Regulations    for    Freeboard,    by    David    .Vrnott .  .  .  .  Jan.  35 

Naval    Base,   The    (Alameda) Feb.  105 

Navigation,    Commissioner  of: 

.\    Great    American    Legal    Navigator Dec.  717 

Navigation   on   the    Pacific,    Early   Steam,   by    EI  win    .M.    Eldredge.  July  39S 

Navy   Transports   Oct.  607 


Navy    Yard,    Mare   Island — The   New   Structural   Shop   at June  367 

Aew    Orleans    Ship    Canal    .Vlay  291 

New    York   Shipbuilding    Corporation Apr.  201 

N  ippon    i  usen    Kaisha    Dec.  58 

Noulesse   Oblige,   by   Pierre   E.    Haynes Feb.  86 

Norton,   H.    F. : 

.New   20,000-ton   Tankers    Jan.  35 

Norway,   Shipping  Industry   of    -Aug.  480 

Notable   Group    at    a    Notable    Launching    (SS.    West    Chopaka) .  .Oct.  576 

Number  Une   Broadway   (International   Mercantile   Marine  Co.;.. Nov.  654 

Oatley,   H.   B. : 

Steam   Superheaters    Dec.     726 

Oceanic   I'lans    Vessels    Dec.      7ii 

Oil    Engines    and    Motorships : 

The   Diesel    Engine,   IV Jan.        13 

Diesel    t,ltctnc    Tanker    Considered    in    Connection    with    Sec- 
tion  XI   of  the   Merchant   Marine   Bill,   1,   by    D.    W.    and 

R.  Z.   Dickie   Jan.        15 

Motor   Shipbuilding    in    Europe Jan.        17 

Doxford    Marine    Oil    Engine Jan.        19 

lUotor    Shipbuilding    in    America F"eb.        77 

Case   for   tne   Motorship    Feb.        79 

Old   W  indjammers   Rejuvenated    F"eb.        80 

Motor    Shipbuilding    in    Europe Feb.        81 

Diesel    Electric    Tanker    Considered    in    Connection    with    Sec- 
tion XI   of  the  Merchant   Marine   Bill,   II,   bv   D.    V\  .   and 

R.   Z.    Dickie Feb.       83 

Motorship    Project     Feb.        84 

Motor    Shipbuilding    in    America Mar.      146 

Double   Acting   Diesel   Engine,   by   A.    P.    Chalkley Mar.      149 

Motor    Shipbuilding    in    Europe Mar.      151 

Marine    Iropulsion    Machinery,    by    W.    E.   Thau Mar.      153 

A    New    Service    Corporation , Mar.      155 

Motor   Shipbuilding   in  America Apr.     210 

Diesel   Engine,    V    Apr.     211 

Motor   shipbuilding   in    Europe Apr.     213 

Kennecott     May     275 

Alotor   Shipbuilding    in    Europe May     277 

Diesel   Electric   F'erries   lor   tlie   Golden    Gate   Company,   by   D. 

W.   and   R.    Z.    Dickie Alay     279 

Electric   Deck   Machinery   on   the   Kennecott June  340d 

Motor   Shipbuilding   in    Europe June     341 

Diesel   Engine,    Vi    , June     343 

Alarine    Oil    Engines,    by    Theodore    Lucas June     346 

Performance    of    an    American    Motorship    (Kennecott) July     404 

Steamer  or   Motorship    July     405 

Alotor   Shipbuilding   in    Europe July     407 

Alotorship    Era    Aug.     472 

European    Motor   Shipbuilding    Aug.     473 

Progress   in   Alotorship   Builaing    Sept.     526 

Spanish   Diesel   Engined   Coaster   F'itted   with   Kitchen    Revers- 
ing   Rudders    Sept. 

Progress    in    Alotor    Shipbuilding    Oct. 

Motor    Shipbuilding   in    Germany,    by    R.    Z.    Dickie Oct. 

F'rom  Steam  Turbine  to  Diesel   Electric,  by  John  L.   Bogert.Oct. 

Conversion    Plan    for   8800-Tonners    Oct. 

An    Interesting    Alotorship    Oct. 

Progress   in   Alotor  Shipbuilding    Nov. 

Some    Observations    on    the    Kitchen    Rudder,    by    R.    Z. 

Dickie    Nov. 

Diesel   Electric  Arconstruct-Hullfin   F"erry    Boat   Poughkeepsie, 

by   C.   V.   S.   Wyckoflf Nov. 

First   Burmeister   ^:    Wain    Single   Screw    Alotorship Nov. 

Alotorships    Californian    and    Aiissourian    Dec. 

Deck   Alachinery    of  the   William   Penn,   by   G.    A.    Pierce.  ...  Dec. 
Progress   in    Alotor   Shipbuilding    Dec. 

Oils,    Alineral Sept. 

Olomel   Waterproofing   Products    Jan. 

Omaha    (scout    cruiser)     Jan. 

See  also  New   Scout   Cruisers    Feb. 

One    Hundred    Years    Behind    the    Times — the    "First"'    Answers 

the    Chief     Dec. 

Operating    Costs — An    Interesting   Comparison    Between    U.    S.    S. 
B.    and    Canadian    Government    Alarine    Practice,    by    T.^ 

Alfred   Porter    Feb. 

Ships'    Officers'    Salaries,   by   J.    C.    Rohlfs Jan.   XXXVli 

Comparative    Statement    of   Engineers'    Wages    1914-1921 May     26 

Operating    Costs    May 

See    also    Costs. 

Operators'    Index    (Pacific    Alerchant    Alarine) Jan. 

Ore   and    Oil   Steamer,    Combination — See   "Bethlehem-Frear." 

Oregon    Brass    Works    Feb. 

Our    Inland    Waterways    in    Relation    to    the    American     Merchant 

Alarine,    by    Honorable  J.    W.   Alexander Jan. 

Ownership,    Management,    Circulation,   etc.,    Statement May 

Ownership,   Alanagcment,   Circulation,   etc..   Statement Nov. 

Oxyacetylene   Gas    Plant,    Large    '. Sept. 

Torch,    Cutting   Cast   Iron   with Feb. 

Versus    Dynamite     Sept. 

Torch-Cutting    Cast    Iron    Nov. 
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Pacific  American   Merchant    Marine    (Index   of   Operators) Jan.        V 

Pacific   Coast : 

New    Diesel     Apr.        61 

Fisheries : 

California,    I    Sept.  5  I 

California,    II    Oct.  .^r 

Washington,   III   Nov.  65 

See  also   Fish. 

Foreign  Trade,   by   Edward   N.   Hurley    \pr.  21" 

Port   Work — See  Port  Development. 
Pacific   .Machinery: 

Alaking    a    Twist    Drill    Live    up    to    its    Reputation,    bv     H. 

Wills    Jan.        45 

Some   Tools   in    Lhiion   Construction    Company's   Shop Jan.        44 

Some    Hall-Scott    Tools    Jan.       47 

Cutting    Cast    Iron     Jan.       48 

New    Airco    Factorv    Jan.        48 

From   a   Shipyard   'Toolroom    Feb.  104 

Naval    Base    (Alameda)     Feb.  10.^ 

New    Bunkering    Facilities    Feb.  li' 

Forged    Steel    Stern    Frames    Feb.  1 1 

Alechanical    Engineers   on    Material    Handling Feb.  1' 

-Xmerican    Cable    Project    in    Sweden. ^ Feb.  lOo 

New    Appointments    (Chicago    Pneumatic  Tool   Co.) Feb.  106 

Whiting    Reorganization    Feb.  106 

Manufacturing   with   Vertical    Turret    Lathes Mar.  192 

New   Cargo   Pump    ^L^r.  193 


February 
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Machining    with    a    Flame Mar.  194 

Additional   Machine  Tools  in  San   Francisco    I'laiit Mar.  195 

Foster  Turret   Lathes    Mar.  196 

Pacific  Worm  Gears    Mar.  196 

Engine  Room   Problems,   by  T.   Alfred   Porter Mar.  52 

Electric    Power   for    Deck    Machinery,    by    Reginald    Trauts- 

chold    Mar.  54 

New   Compressor   Installations    Apr.  ^bU 

Huge   Gate  Valves    Apr.  260 

Efficient   Valve    Design   on   Tosi   Engines Apr.  51 

Southern    Pacific    Shops    Apr-  SI 

Vulcan   Refrigerating   Equipment    Apr.  52 

Special    Riveter    for    Marine    Boiler    Construction Apr.  52 

Pollak   Offices   Moved    Apr.  52 

Erie    Steam    Drop    Forging    Hammer Apr.  52 

California   Machinery   Company    Apr.  53 

Improved    Twist    Drill    Grinder,    An Apr.  54 

Sixteen-ton   Propeller  Wheel  Under   15-ton   Shaw   Electric  Trav- 
eling   Crane     Apr.  54 

Some   Motes   on   Machine   Design,   by   A.   J.    Dickie May  324 

Cost   of   Changing   to   the    Metric    System May  52 

Wrecked  Shear  Reclaimed    May  52 

Large   Electric   Annealing   Furnace May  52 

Notable    Welding    Repair    May  54 

.    Two    Notable    Features    in    This    Repair May  54 

New   Structural    Shop   at   Mare   Island June  367 

DeLuxe   Piston    June  368 

Westinghouse   Plants,   New    June  369 

Portland,   New   Shop   at    June  370 

Crane   Gear,   A   New June  371 

Largest    Cast    Steel    Chain June  371 

Gas  Comparisons,  Some    June  372 

Rigging   Record,    A    June  372 

Floating   Machine    Shop,   A July  449 

Bolting-up  Machine,   A   New July  450 

Pneumercator   System   on   the   U.  S.  S.    California July  451 

Expansion    in    a    Portland    Foundry Aug.  57 

Some    Observations    on    California    Industries,    by    Frank    R. 

Devlin     Aug.  59 

Heat   Losses  from   Boiler  Scale   and   Soot,   by   F.   A.    Page... Vug.  59 

Large    Oxyacetylene    Gas    Plant Sept.  569 

Universal  Valve  Facing   Machine Sept.  570 

Centrifugal    Castings    Sept.  570 

Reclaiming    Waste     Sept.  571 

Oxyacetylene    Versus    Dynamite    Sept.  571 

See   also    Machinery   and   Equipment. 

Pacific  Mail   Report    Apr.  250 

Reorganization    Oct.  606 

Pacific   Shipbuilding — See   Full    Speed    .\head. 
Page,    F.   A.  : 

Heat    Losses   from    Boiler   Scale   and   Soot Vug.  59 

Panama  Canal : 

Panama    and   the    British Oct.  54 

Fiscal    year    Oct.  610 

Fiscal  year   Nov.  674 

Fruit    Cargoes    Apr.  255 

Fruit   Cargoes   July  433 

Fruit   Cargoes   Oct.  626 

Fruit    Cargoes    Dec.  734 

Japanese  Use  of Sept.  547 

Libel    (A   Just    Decision) June  370 

Lumber   Shipments    by    June  387 

Philipoines,    Coastwise    Laws    Nov.  672 

Shipbuilding  at    Balboa    July  419 

Statistics,   More   Canal    Nov.  676 

Tolls    Remission     May  315 

Tolls    Remission    Nov.  669 

Canada    and     Oct.  609 

Canada    and    Dec.  737 

Traffic     Apr.  215 

United   States   Use  of    Dec.  740 

Parcel   Post — See   International    Parcel    Post. 

Pawling    &    Harnischfeger    Office    Moved June  58 

Photostat,    The,    by   Willard    A.    Bror..en Oct.  47 

Pictures    (verse)     May  110 

Pierce,   G.   A. : 

Deck    Machinery   of   the   William    Penn Dec.  719 

Pilferage — See   Marine   Insurance. 

Piston,  The   De   Luxe    June  368 

Pneumercator   System  on  the  U.  S.  S.    Califoriiia,   by   Gardner   Cor- 

nett     July  451 

Installation,    Notable    (on    S.S.Paris)     Nov.  56 

Pollak   Offices   Moved    Apr.  52 

Port   Any,    U.    S.    A June  325 

Port    -Authorities,    International    Conclave    of Oct.  604 

Port   Development : 

Projects    on    Pacific    Coast Tan.  27 

New   Asano    Docks    Jan.  31 

New    Pier    at    Seattle    Jan.  33 

Harbor   Improvements    Jan.  61 

At   Portland    Feb.  97 

Naval    Base    (Alameda)     Feb.  105 

Port    Development     Feb.  1 24 

Port  and   Harbor    Development    Mar.  157 

Electrical    Terminal    Facilities,    by    Commander    C.     S.     Mc- 
Dowell, U.   S.    N Mar  160 

New   Drydock  at   Fore   River Mar.  162 

Pacific    Coast    Port    Work Mar.  166 

Trans-Pacific    Harbor    Development    Mar.  167 

Port    Contract    Signed    (Progreso,    Mexico) Mar.  181 

Leixoes    (Portugal)    Work    Planned    Mar.  184 

Port    Improvements    .-\pr.  257 

New  Orleans   Shio   Canal    May  291 

Free   Ports   and   Free   Zones,   by   Henry    M.    Robinson Nov.  644 

Porter,  T.   .Alfred: 

Operating    Costs    Feb.  96 

Engine    Room    Problems     Mar.  52 

Portland  : 

Newest  Terminal    Sept.  533 

Traffic   Department    Sept.  572 

Port    Development     x  eb.  97 

New  Shop  at   June  370 

Poughkeeosie,     The     Diesel     Electric     Arconstruct-Hullfin     Ferry 

Boat,   by   C.   V.    S.   Wyckoff.  .  .s Nov.  665 

Power    Cross    Feed    for   Turret    Lathe,    New Nov.  699 

Prayer    (verse),    by    John    Masefield May  107 

Preliminary  to   a   Promise,   The,   bv   H.    A.    B.    Sncve Dec.  761 

Preservo-^A    Well    Distributed    Product Feb.  62 

Prices,    Ship    Sept.  523 


Progress   in   Motorship    Building — Se*"   Motorshij)    Building. 

Propelling    Machinery    of    U.    S.    S.    Tennessee Aug.  486 

Pump,  A   New   Cargo    Mar.  193 

Purchasing   Service,    Technical    Apr.  64 

Radio : 

New    Shop    for    Radio    Specialties Jan.        24 

Easthampton    Radio    Station     Jan.       38 

David    Sarnoff    (Radio    Corporation) July     447 

Railroad     Rates : 

Import    and    Export    Jan.   SO.  51 

Import   and    Export    Apr.     253 

Import   and   Export July     433 

Import    and   Export    Vug.  495,  496 

Import    and    Export     .Sept.   563,  564 

-  -  "     744 
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Import   and    Export    Dec. 

Cotton     . .  ., Nov. 

Cotton     Dec. 

Intercoastal    Competition    Oct. 

RanD    Svstem — Keeping   Bunker   Oil    Liquid Apr. 

Rastall,   Dr.   B.   M.  : 

The   Greater    San    Francisco    May 

Rates  and  Freights — See  With  the  Exporters  and  Importers,  Full 
Speed  Ahead  Section ;  also  Railroad  Rates ;  Steamship 
Rates. 

Drydock   Rate   War    July 

Refrigerator   Vessels — See   Panama   Canal,    Fruit    Cargoes. 

Repairing    Canvas    Covered    Boats,    New    Method    of Nov. 

Repairs   on   a   Towing   Machine    Nov. 

Rescue    Breathing   Apparatus,   by    Willard   W.    Keith Feb. 

Ridiculous    Engineering,    by    Sea    Flame Aug. 

Rigging   Record,   A    June 

Robinson,   Henry   M.  : 

Free   Ports   and    Free   Zones   for   the   United    States Nov. 

Rohlfs,  J.   C. : 

Ships'  Officers'  Salaries — A  Few  Comparisons  Between  Amer- 
ican   and    British   Merchant    Marine    Practice Jan.   XXXVII 

Shipping    Strike,    The    June     337 

Rolph,    George   M. : 

Marine   Borers   at  Crockett    Aug 

See   also   The   Largest    Sugar   Refinery    in    the   World. 

Rope — How    Manila    Rope    Is    Made    and    Used Sept 

Rules    and    Regulations    for    Freeboard,    by    David    Arnott Jan 

Rules  of  the  Road,   Knowing  the,   by   R.    F.   Farwell Dec 
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Safe   Deposit   Vault,    Marine   LTnsinkable    Nov.       61 

Safety   at   Sea   Oct.     588 

Sailing   Ships — See   Edward   Sewall  ;     A   Staunch   Old  Windjammer, 
(E.    R.    Sterling)  ;     The   Sailor  of  the   Sail    (verse)  ;     Clip- 
per   Ships. 
Sailor  of  the  Sail,   The    (verse),   by   Thos.    Fleming   Day.. Oct.   Frontispiece 

Salaries,    Ships'    Officers',    by    J.    C.    Rohlfs Jan.  XXXVII 

Sal    Log,    The    May       61 

Salt    Detector,    The    McNab    Nov.       52 

Salvage  : 

U.    S.    Salvage   Association    (editorial) Apr. 

An    Interesting    Salvage    Dec. 

Samuels,    Frederick    S. : 

Subsidies    Feb. 

San    Francisco    Bay,    Vessels    in,    Sept.    9,    1850 Sept.     Following 

ad,  page  46 

.San    Francisco    Firm    Invades    East    Coast May       61 

San    Francisco,   The   Greater,   by    Dr.    B.    M.    Rastall May     261 

San    Lorenzo,    S.    S.,   The   Reconditioned May     297 

Saving  the   Canadian   Importer,   by    G.   W.    Gove,    Master   Tug   Sea 

Lion     Oct. 

Sawyer,   Harold   M. : 

Cesser    and    Lien,    A    Discussion     of    the     Clause     in     Charter 

Parties    Feb. 

Schat,    Ane    P.    (Schat    davit) Jan. 

Schwab,   Charles   M. : 

An   Appreciation    Feb 
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In    Recognition    of    Achievement    Dec. 

Scout    Cruisers,   The   New    Feb. 

Scythia — The   Most   Modern   Steamer Oct. 

Sea    Flame: 

The   Chief  Engineer    .Apr. 

Attention   to    Detail    Brings    Success May 

Hints  on    the   Care   of   Auxiliaries June 

Marine    Turbine    Operation     July 

Ridiculous   Engineering   Aug. 

The     Cost    of     Ocean     Freight     from     a     Marine     Engineer's 

Standpoint    Oct. 

High    Operating    Costs    Dec. 

Seattle,    New    Pier   at Jan. 

.Self-Trimming   V'essels,   by   John    R.    F.    Dettmer Slay 

Sheedy,   Joseph    E Oct. 

Shipbuilder,    An    Optimistic    (J.    J.    Tynan) Aug. 

.Shipbuilding : 

Japanese : 

Future    of    May 

Government    Policy     -Apr. 

Strikes     Sept. 

Ignited   States: 

See   Full   Speed  Ahead   in  each   issue. 

Wage  Cuts    -Vug. 

See  also  Stabilizing  the  -Shipbuilding  Industry,  bv  I-etson 
Balliet ;  Australia,  Government  Shipbuilding  In  ;  Pan- 
ama  Canal;     Shipbuilding    Costs    (editorial). 

Shipbuilding   Plant's    .Accident    Record,   A Oct. 

Ship    Drives,   by   H.    Haas    Oct. 

Ship    Lighting    Sets,    Automatic July 

Ship   Machinery,  Service  for    Vug. 

Shipowners'    .Association   of   the    Pacific    Coast Tan.   XXVII 

"All    Hands"     Oct.     S79 

Shipping : 

Figures,    .Analysis    of    (editorial) Oct. 

World    Shipping     Oct. 

Shipping    Board — See   I'nited   States   Shipping   Board. 
Shipping   Industry   of   Norway — See   Norway. 

-Ship    Prices    (editorial)     Sept. 

Ships'   Officers'   Salaries,   bv   J.    C.    Rohlfs Jan.   XXXVIl 

Shipyard    Data — See   Full   Speed   Ahead. 

Shop    at    Mare    Island,    The   New    Structural June 

Shop   Work   on   Large   Engines Nov. 

Smith,  C.   Fox: 

Lee    Fore    Brace    (verse) Feb. 

Snaps  Along  the  Waterfront    (pictorial) June 
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Snaps   Along   the   Waterfront    (pictorial) .July  445 

Snubbing   Device,    New    J"}y,  .'^^^ 

Some   Humble    Suggestions,    by   Andrew    Farrell Jan.  XXXIV 

Some   Notes   on    Machine   Design,   by   A.   J.    Dickie May  324 

Some     Observations     on     California     Industries,     by     Frank     R. 

Devlin     Aug.  59 

Somersetshire,    M.    S Oct.  594 

Southern    California    Steel    Plant,    New Nov.  54 

Southern    Pacific    Sliops    Apr.  5 1 

Southwestern    Shipbuilding    Plant,   Aeroplane    View    of Feb.  85 

"Southwestern"  Tankers,   Two    Apr.  231 

St.    Louis : 

World   Trade  Cruise    Nov.  653 

Conditioning  for  World  Trade   Cruise Nov.  61 

Stabilizer    at    Work,    A June  64 

Stabilizing   the   Shipbuilding    Industry,   by    Letson    Balliet,    I...  May      ..285 

Stabilizing  the   Shipbuildng   Industry,    by    Letson    Balliet,    II June  352 

Stamp    Electric   Hoists    June  66 

Standard    Oil    Tankers,    New Sept.  538 

Steamer    or    Motorship — An    Instructive    Comparison    of    Earning 

Capacities     July  405 

Steamer   Service   on   the   Yangtze,   by    Robert   Dollar Jan.  11 

Steamship   Conferences : 

Associations   and    Jan.  XXVI 

Australasian    Formed    Sept.  565 

List  of   Feb.  117 

Pacific   Westbound    Breaks    Mar.  182 

Pacific    Westbound    Re-formed    Apr.  249 

Pacific   Westbound    Breaks   May  316 

Pacific  Westbound   Dissolved June  385 

Three   Reorganized    July  427 

More   Trouble    Aug.  503 

Seattle    Disbands    Sept.  564 

Steamship   Rates  : 

European    Reductions    Feb.  115 

Foreign    Exchange    in    Feb.  114 

Fruit    Reductions     Apr.  256 

Fruit    Reductions     May  320 

Ruling    on     June  388 

Hawaiian    Feb.  115 

Import   Commodity    Jan.  49 

I.   C.   C.  to  Take  Hand Nov.  671 

Lumber    May  319 

Lumber     Oct.  626 

Lumber    Nov.  691 

Oriental,    Division   of   Receipts Mar.  183 

Oriental,    Division   of    Receipts Apr.  249 

War    July  429 

Rates    Increased    Nov.  691 

Steel    Breaks    Sept.  565 

Tendencies     Dec.  742 

Wars Dec.  743 

Steamship    Strike     June  373 

Steamship    Strike July  429 

Steamship    Strike    Aug.  501 

Steamship,   Wages    Compared    Dec.  739 

Steel   Buildings,   Fabricated    Feb.  62 

Steel    Cutting,    City    Gas   for Apr.  64 

Steering    Gear   for    Barges,    Electric Feb.  56 

Steering   Gear,    Bethlehem    Combination Sept.  58 

Sterling,    E.    R. — See   Sailing  Ships. 

Steel    Stern    Frames,    Forged    Feb.  105 

Stewart,   Myron   B. : 

National   Marine   Exposition    Mar.  169 

Strike,   The   Shipping,   by  J.    C.    Rohlfs June  337 

See   also   the    Marine   Wage   Situation. 

Subchaser  Now   Fisherman    Nov.  696 

Subsidies,   by   Frederick   S.    Samuels Feb.  70 

Suez    Canal    Dec.  738 

Sugar   Refinery,    The    Largest    in   the   World Aug.  466 

Superheated   Steam    Jan.  34 

Cylinder    Lubrication    with May  106 

Superheater: 

Locomotive    Superheater    Expansion    Apr.  63 

Offices    Moved June  58 

Steam   Superheaters,  by  H.   B.   Oatley Dec.  726 

Switchboard,    Safety-First    Marine    Oct.  53 

Tahiti,  S.    S. — See  Two   Large   Oil   Installations. 
Tamaha,    S.    S. — See    Engine   Room    Problems. 
Tampa,   U.    S.    C.   G.    Cutter — See   Coast    Guard. 
Tanker : 

New  Record   (Frank   G.   Drum) May  269 

Two    "Southwestern"    Apr.  231 

New    Standard    Oil     Se|)t.  538 

10,500-ton     Tank    Steamers    Refitted    with     De  Laval     Double- 
Reduction   Gears   and   Turbines    Sept.  50 

Technical    Purchasing    Service     Apr.  64 

Telephone   I'ost   Hole  Auger    May  62 

Tennessee,    Propelling   Machinery    of   I'.    S.    S Aug.  486 

Teredo    Damage : 

Marine    Piling    Survey    Jan.  26 

"\larine    Borers   at    Crockett,    by    George    M.    Rolph Aug.  479 

.See  also  Sowing  Rice,   Reaping  Fishworms   (Sept.,   1920,   p.    105). 
Terminals  : 

Electrical   Facilities    Mar.  160 

.\ppraisal    of   Properties,    by    H.    McL.    Harding .\pr.  228 

Appraisal    of    Properties     July  58 

Marine     Terminals     and     the     Motor     Dray,     by     II.     McL. 

Harding   Aug.  487 

Portland's    Newest     Sept.  533 

Test    Performance  of    a   20    H.    P.    Acme    Gas    Engine    Using    a 
Mixture  of  Alcoline   in  the   Fuel,   by   D.   W.   and   R.   Z. 

Dickie   May  55 

Thau,  W.    E. : 

Marine  Propulsion    Machinery    Mar.  1 53 

Theft    and    Pilferage — See    Marine    Insurance    Section. 

Thermos    Box,    The    Apr.  229 

"Third-Class"    Liners — .See    Liners    for   "Third    Class." 

Three    Brothers,    The    Clipper   Ship Oct.  581 

Three-Deck   Cargo   .Steamers    Jinie  331 

Tilting   and    Rotary    Table,    New    Universal July  452 

Todd    Yard,    Important    Launching    at Jan.  7 

Tools — See   Pacific   Machinery. 

Torch      Cutting    Cast    Iron     Nov.  699 

Tow    Line,    I'assing   a Aug.  483 

Trade  Literature    Feb.    131.58 

Trade  Literature    .\pr.  66g 


Trade  Literature    June  63 

Trade   Literature     July  56 

Trade   Literature    Aug.  67 

Trade   Literature     Sept.   51,  S8b 

Trade  Literature    Oct.  47,  56 

Trade   Literature     Nov.  59 

Trade  Literature    Dec.  54 

Trans-1  acific   Harbor    Development — See    Port    Development, 
Trautschold,   Reginald: 

Electric   Power   for   Deck   Machinery Mar.  54 

Tug,   The    (verse),   by   Bcrton   Bralev Jan.  5 

Tug,   A   300  H.    P.    Motor .' June  66a 

Tug    for    Harbor    Board,    New    Motor Nov.  57 

Turbine  to   Diesel  Electric,   From  Steam,   by  John   L.    Bogert . . .  .Oct.  592 

Turbo- Electric   Passenger  Ship,    First,   by    James   A.    Kelley Jan.  22 

Turret    Lathes,    Foster Mar.  196 

Twist    Drdl    Grinder,    .\n    Improved Apr.  54- 

Two   Large   Oil   Installations    (Makura   and   Tahiti) Jan.  6 

Two    "Southwestern"    Tankers    Apr.  231 

Tynan,    J.    J. — An    Optimistic    Shipbuilder Aug.  465 

Union   Construction   Company's   Shop,   Some  Tools  in Jan.  44 

L^nited   States    Salvage    Association    (editorial) Apr.  207 

United   States   Shipping  Board : 

Bareboat    Charter    Mav  315 

Bareboat    Charter    Oct.  605 

Bareboat   Charter    Nov.  672' 

Commercial   Watersheds   and   the   Shipping   Board,   bv    George 

B.    Carpenter    May  27» 

Conferences    Jan.   XXX 

Financial    Juggling    (editorial)     Feb.  74 

New    Shipping    Board    (editorial) July  400' 

New   European   Manager   (Joseph   E.   Sheedy ) Oct.  587 

Steamer  or   Motorship    July  405 

See  The  American  Merchant  Marine,  by  Albert  Lasker, 
Chairman;  also  Progress  in  Motorship  Building  (No- 
vember,  663). 

United    States    vs.    Foreign    Shipping Dec.  736 

Universal    Valve    Facing    Machine Sept.  570' 

L^niversity  of   California — See  The   Flagship  of  American    Football. 

Unusual    Shipment,    An    (yacht    Idalia) Dec.  764 

Vanderbilt    (Str.) — See  Clipper  Ship   Three   Brothers. 

Velero — See   Yachting,   A   Revival   of. 

Verse : 

Burning   Fuel   Oil    Oct.  599' 

The   Challenge  of  the  Seas,   by   Perrin  Holmes    Lowrey Jan.  XXX 

Easting   Down,   by   John   Anderson Oct.  580 

Lee   Fore   Brace,   by   C.    Fox   Smith Feb.  55 

Pictures    May  110* 

Prayer,    by   John    Masefield    May  107 

Running   the   Easting   Down,    by    Frederic   W.    Wallace Oct.  580 

The   Sailor  of  the  Sail,   by   Thomas   Fleming   Day... Oct.     Frontispiece 

Tacking   Off   Shore    Nov.  64r 

The    Tug,   by    Berton    Braley Tan.  5 

Victory,    The   Auxiliary   Steamer,   by    John    L.    Bogert Nov.  661 

Vulcan    Refrigerating    Equipment Apr.  52" 

Wage   Situation,    The   Marine,   by    Admiral    W.    S.    Benson June  336' 

Wages,    Comparative    Statement    of    Engineers' May  267 

Warping  of  Gear  Cases,  by   John   L.    Bogert      Dec.  725 

Washington — LTncle   Sam's    Latest    Dreadnought Oct.  601 

Waste,    Reclaiming    Sept.  571 

Waterfront,    Snaps   Along   the    (pictorial) June  340^ 

Snaps    .\long    the    Waterfront    . July  445 

Waterspouts    Apr.  220' 

Waterways — See    Our   Inland   Waterways. 

Welding   Repair,   Notable    May  54 

West   Chopaka    (launching)    Oct.  576 

West    Far-ilon    (Our   Cover)     Sept.  523 

Western    Electric  Warehouse   in   New    York,    New Oct.  52 

West  Hartland   Libel    July  426 

See  also   Governor   Loss    Xlay  299 

Westinghouse    Expansion    May  10" 

New    Plants    June  369 

Report July  426 

West    Lewark — Three- Deck    Cargo    Steamers June  331 

White    Star    Buys    Bismarck Apr.  223 
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THE  SHIPPING  SITUATION 


By  TOMPKINS  McILVAINE 


A 


this: 


S  I  see  the  American  ship- 
ping situation  in  the  cold 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after,  it  is  something  like 


Shipbuilding  the  world  over  was 
artificially  stimulated  far  beyond 
normal  commercial  needs;  during 
the  war  as  a  war  necessity  and 
for  two  years  after  the  war  by 
the  extraordinary — and  temporary 
—demand  for  goods.  Recently, 
owing  to  the  complete  or  partial 
collapse  of  various  countries,  in- 
ternational trade  has  fallen  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  not  far  from 
half  of  the  total  world  tonnage  is 
lying  idle  and  the  remainder  do- 
ing but  a  precarious  business. 
The  American  government  con- 
tributed to  this  wholly  uncommer- 
cial increase  in  world  tonnage  by 
building  during  the  war  and  con- 
tinuing to  build  after  the  war  a 
great  fleet  amounting  to  nearly  a 
half  of  the  present  idle  tonnage. 

The  American  tariff  system  is 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  an  overseas  merchant  marine 
on  a  competitive  basis.  Wage^-  in 
this  country  have  for  many  years  been  kept  up  by  our 
tariff  wall;  within  which  wall  merchant  vessels  must 
be  produced  and  also  within  which  the  crews  to  man 
them  must  be  found — if  we  are  to  have  an  American 
merchant  marine.  Our  tariff  makes  impossible  the 
production  of  vessels  here  as  cheaply  as  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  opportunities  within  our  country 
created  by  the  tariff  wall  make  it  impossible  to  secure 
American  crews  at  so  low  wages  as  foreign  crews.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  American  overseas  vessels  produced 
and  manned  at  these  higher  costs  must  operate  without 
the  tariff  wall  in  competition  with  the  vessels  of  all 
foreign  nations. 

The  history  of  the  course  of  ocean  freight  rates 
shows  that  it  is  only  occasionally  and  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  that  there  is  anything  more  than 
a  modest  profit  for  any  country  in  the  operation  of 
merchant  vessels.  This  because  in  ocean  transport, 
necessarily  a  free  for  all  business,  any  rise  of  rates 
immediately  stimulates  shipbuilding  the  world  over. 
Consequently,  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, such  as  conditions  created  by  the  world  war 
that  the  operation  of  ships  is  highly  profitable,  and,  of 
course,  these  conditions  are  always  temporary.  Cer- 
tain countries  peculiarly  situated  geographically,  with- 
out great  natural  resources  and  with  a  lower  standard 
of  living  and  wage  scale,  feel  compelled  to  maintain 
a  merchant  marine,  and  it  is  the  vessels  of  these  coun- 
tries that  really  set  the  freight  rates.  An  American 
merchant  marine  has  not  only  to  face  all  the  disad- 
vantages that  the  merchant  marine  of  any  other  nation 
has  to  face,  but  before  it  can  start  on  even  terms  with 
the  marines  of  other  nations  it  has  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  higher  costs  of  production  and  operation. 
And  so  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  American 
merchant  marine  on  a  competitive  basis.  If  such  a 
marine  is  to  be  maintained  it  must  be  on  some  other 


The  subcommittee  of  shipown- 
ers of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine joint  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion sent  out  during  October  of 
1921  questionnaires  to  shipowners 
and  to  others  with  experience  in 
marine  matters  requesting  their 
views  on  the  shipping  situation. 
Many  interesting  replies  were  re- 
ceived. One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing was  the  letter  from  Tompkins 
Mcllvaine,  editor  of  the  National 
Service  Magazine,  New  York,  who 
attacks  the  problem  boldly  from 
an  international  standpoint  and 
arrives  at  some  very  interesting 
conclusions.  Pacific  Marine  Review 
does  not  sponsor  either  the  con- 
clusions or  the  theories  through 
which  the  writer  reaches  those 
conclusions  but  publishes  here  the 
entire  letter,  knowing  that  it  is 
typical  of  the  opinions  and  convic- 
tions on  this  subject  held  by  many 
hard  -  headed  American  business 
men. 


basis.  (Of  course  we  could  allow 
foreign  built  vessels  to  be  oper- 
ated by  foreign  crews  under  the 
American  flag,  but  such  a  marine 
would  be  American  only  in  name.) 
The  first  question  is,  therefore 
— does  America  want  a  merchant 
marine?  In  my  opinion  no  coun- 
try wants  a  merchant  marine  un- 
less it  can  be  maintained  either 
on  a  competitive  basis  or  is  neces- 
sary for  national  safety.  Since  we 
are  a  self-sustaining  country  and 
since  foreign  vessels  will  carry 
American  goods  as  cheaply  as 
they  will  the  goods  of  their  own 
or  any  other  country,  I  see  no  rea- 
son, while  we  remained  a  purely 
continental  country,  why  our  safe- 
ty required  a  merchant  marine. 
But  now  that  we  have  far  flung 
insular  possessions  and  are  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  control  of 
the  Pacific  with  at  least  one  coun- 
try and  the  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  with  all  the  world,  the  situ- 
ation is  different.  Revived  Russia 
is  likely  to  be  dominated  by  Ger- 
many.    Even    a    German-Russian- 

'     Japanese    combination    is    not    an 

impossibility  of  the  future,  and  geographically  such 
an  alliance  is  logical.  During  the  war  American  pre- 
war-built vessels  transported  an  almost  negligible  num- 
ber of  troops  and  amount  of  supplies.  For  example: 
Though  we  boasted  that  45  per  cent  of  our  troops  were 
carried  in  American  ships,  the  fact  is  that  well  under 
10  per  cent  were  carried  in  ships  built  in  America. 
The  only  justification  for  the  statement  was  the  fact 
that  over  the  foreign  ships  begged,  borrowed  or  seized 
the  American  flag  had  been  hoisted — this  for  official 
purposes  making  them  American.  Of  the  cargo  trans- 
ports only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  came  from 
existing  American  trading  vessels;  the  remainder  was 
requisitioned  or  borrowed.  (The  vessels  designed  and 
built  by  the  government  were  completed  too  late  to  be 
used  in  the  war.) 

It  is  for  Congress  to  say  whether  or  no  we  need  a 
merchant  marine  for  national  defense.  If  we  do  not  we 
may  as  well  take  our  shipping  loss  at  once  and  with- 
draw from  the  attempt  to  become  one  of'  the  principal 
maritime  countries  of  the  world.  If  Congress  decides 
that  we  do  need  a  merchant  marine,  then  Congress 
must  recognize  that  a  merchant  fleet  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  naval  defenses  and  provide,  as  part  of  our 
national  expenditure,  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  put  our 
merchant  vessels  on  an  equality  with  foreign  vessels 
in  the  matter  of  costs.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  our  navigation  laws  and  the  demands  of 
our  labor  organizations  are  handicaps  that  also  in- 
crease the  costs  that  must  be  equalized  with  the  for- 
eign costs  before  we  can  even  start  to  compete.  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  necessary  to  equalize  our  costs 
with  foreign  will  of  course  vary  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
cheaper  than  governmental  operation.  Of  course,  it  is 
only  operating  costs  that  for  many  years  to  come  will 
need  to  be  equalized,  since  present  overproduction  will 
make   new  construction   unnecessary   for   a   long  time. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject  it  should  be  noted  that  lim- 
itation of  naval  armament,  however  far  reaching,  will 
not  make  a  merchant  marine  less  necessary  as  part  of 
a  system  of  national  defense — quite  the  contrary.  The 
fewer  the  true  combat  ships  the  greater  the  possible 
role  of  transformed  merchantmen,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  recognized  in  his  armament  limitation  proposals. 

Operating  our  government-owned  vessels  through  the 
Shipping  Board,  the  government  meeting  the  loss, 
amounts  to  a  subsidy,  even  though  nominally  the  ves- 
sels be  managed  by  private  corporations.  Any  tax 
discrimination  or  exclusive  privilege  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  also  would  amount  to  a  subsidy,  as  would 
any  reduction  of  railway  freights  on  through  ship- 
ments by  rail  and  sea;  the  only  difference  between 
such  forms  of  subsidy  being  whether  or  no  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  is  borne  by  the  government,  and 
so  by  the  whole  people,  or  is  saddled  on  private  in- 
vestors such  as  the  holders  of  railway  securities.  If 
we  are  going  to  give  a  subsidy  we  might  much  better 
be  honest  and  pay  it  out  of  the  general  tax  levy.  Any 
other  plan  is  simply  a  concealing  of  the  fact. 

The  granting  of  a  subsidy  presupposes  private  oper- 
ation. This  implies  turning  our  government  -  owned 
vessels  over  to  American  companies  on  some  basis  or 
other.  As  these  vessels  cost  something  like  two  bil- 
lion dollars,  a  sale  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  only 
practical  plan  is  that  of  transferring  them  on  some 
profit-sharing  basis ;  for  example,  on  terms  under  which 
the  operators  would  pay  operating  costs  and  on  any 
excess  of  receipts  over  such  costs  have  a  first  claim 
for  their  profit  fixed  on  a  percentage  basis  according 
to  the  necessary  operating  capital  supplied,  the  gov- 
ernment receiving  the  remainder,  less  a  further  small 
but  increasing  percentage  thereon  to  the  operators, 
this  to  give  the  operators  an  incentive  to  earn  a  profit 
for  the  government.  And  here  it  will  be  noticed  that 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  any  subsidy  there  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  consideration  that  companies  op- 
erating government-owned  vessels  on  such  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  would  not  have  to  pay  interest  on  the 
investment,  and,  if  the  insurance  were  carried  by  the 
government,  insurance  premiums,  while  privately-own- 
ed vessels  are  subject  to  these  charges. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  with  the  granting  of  a 
subsidy  which,  if  granted  at  all,  would,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, like  the  tariff  protecting  our  internal  indus- 
tries, be  granted  on  the  basis  of  an  attempt  to  equalize 
the  difference  between  American  and  foreign  costs.  In 
return  for  a  subsidy,  American  vessels  would  comply 
with  certain  conditions  regarding  protection,  armament 
and  so  forth;  the  government  would  be  at  liberty  to 
requisition  them  during  hostilities  at  some  low  rate  of 
compensation,  and  the  officers  and  at  least  a  propor- 
tion of  the  crews  would  become  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve.  It  should  be  remarked  that  though  a  sub- 
sidy to  equalize  the  difference  in  costs  might  be  justi- 
fied as  a  matter  of  national  defense,  a  subsidy  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  our  vessels  while  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  is  operating  at  a  loss,  is  an  absurdity. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  precedent  even  to  the  granting 
of  a  subsidy  to  equalize  our  own  and  foreign  costs,  is 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  world  shall  be  operated  at  a 
profit.  The  tonnage  of  the  world  cannot  operate  at  a 
profit  so  long  as  there  are  two  tons  of  availagle  ship- 
ping for  every  ton  of  cargo  to  be  carried.  The  ship- 
ping of  the  world  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  losing 
basis  any  more  than  can  any  other  business — for  in- 
stance, the  railways.  Shipping  is  a  business  and  no 
business  can  continue  to  be  run  at  a  loss.  Further- 
more, ocean  freight  rates  will  not  rise  to  a  level  suffi- 


cient to  provide  a  fair  profit  until  trade  increases  or 
vessels  decrease.  International  trade  will  revive  but 
slowly.  Tied  up  the  vessels  will  depreciate  rapidly. 
As  a  practical  matter,  if  America  is  to  have  a  mer- 
chant marine,  whether  for  national  defense  or  any 
other  purpose,  America  must  find  some  way  to  bring 
cargo  offering  and  vessels  afloat  into  a  balance. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  America,  or 
any  other  country,  can,  as  a  pure  matter  of  business, 
afford  to  maintain  in  idleness  the  present  excess  ton- 
nage. In  my  opinion,  the  preservation  of  this  idle  ton- 
nage cannot,  from  the  point  of  view  of  dollars  and 
cents,  be  justified.  Everyone  familiar  with  shipping 
knows  that  properly  to  care  for  a  ship  while  tied  up 
is  an  expensive  matter.  The  vessel  has  to  be  kept  in- 
sured; a  skeleton  crew  to  be  paid  and  fed;  the  en- 
gines turned  over  frequently;  fuel,  paint  and  other 
supplies  purchased;  and  the  vessel  to  be  periodically 
hauled  out  and  her  underbody  cleaned  and  repaired. 
Vessels  not  only  deteriorate  as  they  age  but  get  out 
of  date.  Calculations  that  I  have  caused  to  be  made 
indicate,  in  a  general  way,  that  vessels  of  a  size  for 
overseas  service  would,  as  a  rule,  eat  themselves  up 
by  depreciation  and  expenses  incident  to  tying  up,  in 
perhaps  five  years — of  course  assuming  some  fair  pres- 
ent value,  a  value,  needless  to  say,  far  below  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  production  during  the  war. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  What  to  do  with  the  idle 
tonnage,  therefore  comes  down  to  the  question  of  how 
many  years  must  elapse  before  this  tonnage  could  be 
put  into  profitable  service.  That  the  great  bulk  of  idle 
tonnage  could  not  come  into  profitable  service  within 
five  years  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  those  qualified 
to  speak. 

I  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
but  one  business-like  thing  to  do  with  the  idle  ton- 
nage, and  that  is  to  destroy  it — take  the  vessels  out 
and  sink  them  in  blue  water,  or  fill  them  with  sand  or 
cement  and  use  them  as  breakwaters;  since  to  keep 
them  will  cost  more  than  they  are  worth.  Really  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  idea;  it  is  as  old  as  business 
itself. 

Of  course,  if  the  idle  tonnage  is  to  be  destroyed,  it 
should  be  by  the  concerted  action  of  world  shipping 
interests,  so  that  the  relative  importance  of  each  na- 
tion's fleet  may  be  maintained.  This  would  only  be 
following  America's  proposal  in  regard  to  the  combat 
fleets,  though  it  would  be  much  better  in  regard  to  the 
merchant  marine  that  this  international  action  should 
be  taken  by  private  interests  and  as  far  as  possible 
be  free  from  governmental  interference,  which  is  us- 
ually disastrous  in  business  affairs.  If  the  vessels  to 
be  destroyed  have  to  be  requisitioned  by  the  govern- 
ment of  each  country  concerned,  compensation  must 
be  provided;  whereas  if  the  matter  be  managed  wholly 
by  private  interests  it  might  be  possible  to  work  it 
out  on  a  tonnage  basis,  each  interest  making  an  ap- 
propriate contribution.  If  governmental  compensation 
has  to  be  given  it  might  be  provided  for  by  bonds,  the 
interest  and  principal  of  which  would  be  met  by  a  con- 
tribution from  future  earnings  of  the  remaining  ves- 
sels. Of  course  it  would  not  be  wise  to  destroy  the 
entire  idle  tonnage,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment, 
but  only  such  part  of  it  that  a  fair  estimate  of  future 
requirements  indicates  would  not  be  needed  and  could 
not  come  into  profitable  service  before  being  eaten  up 
by  depreciation  and  caretaking  charges. 

If  any  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  put  such  a  plan 
as  I  have  outlined  in  practice,  the  first  step  would  be 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference  of  those  con- 
versant with  international  trade  and  shipping,  with  a 
view  to  working  out  the  following  factors: 
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1.  The  probable  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  during, 
say,  the  next  five  years. 

2.  The  amount  of  excess  world  tonnage  that  will 
not  be  needed  during  the  same  period. 

3.  The  amount  of  world  tonnage  that  it  is  prudent, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  probable  increase  of 
trade,  and  profitable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
value  of  vessels  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  tying 
them  up,  to  destroy. 

4.  The  classes  and  age  and  the  fair  share  of  each 
country  of  the  tonnage  to  be  destroyed. 

5.  A  method  for  the  selection  of,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  compensation  for,  the  share  of  each  country's  ton- 
nage that  is  to  be  destroyed.  (Any  modification  of 
the  general  plan  necessary  to  fit  it  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  countries  concerned  to  be  worked  out 
within  the  general  plan  by  each  country.) 

6.  An    agreement   under   which    all    excess   tonnage 


over  present  needs  not  destroyed  shall  be  withheld 
from  service  and  released  only  as  the  growth  of  inter- 
national trade  requires  and  as  the  vessels  in  service 
continue  to  be  operated  at  a  profit;  such  release  to 
be  on  a  percentage  basis  so  that  each  country  would 
participate  in  a  fair  proportion. 

This  letter  is  my  compliance  with  your  request  that 
I  express  to  you  the  views  that  I  have  reached  as  the 
result  of  my  study  of  the  shipping  question;  otherwise 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  add  any  word  of  mine  to 
this  much  vexed  and  misunderstood  question.  Of 
course  I  have  been  speaking  of  freighters,  though,  in 
the  main,  what  has  been  said  applies  to  the  passenger 
business.  As  to  the  wooden  vessels  there  is  of  course 
nothing  to  do  but  scrap  them.  They  were  never  of 
any  use;  as  a  friend  of  mine  says,  "The  darned  things 
won't  even  sink." 


A  VITAL  FACTOR  IN  ECONOMY  OF  OCEAN 

TRANSPORT 


By  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


IF  a  railroad  man  is  asked  to  name  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  freight  rates  cannot  be  lowered,  he  will 
probably  reply:  one-way  traflfic.  Watch  a  long 
train  of  empties  moving  West,  and  realize  that  the 
goods  they  carried  East  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  dou- 
ble haul.  The  same  thing  meets  you  in  nearly  every 
industry.  The  cost  of  delivery  is  founded  upon  a  more 
or  less  full  load  one  way  and  a  no  load  the  other. 

In  studying  distribution  costs  you  meet  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  problem  at  every  turn.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ocean  transport  economy 
must  reckon  with  it.  The  only  time  a  vessel  can  be 
said  to  be  earning  money  is  when  she  is  at  sea ;  surely 
not  when  she  is  at  anchor  or  tied  up  to  some  pier. 
Under  the  circumstances  one  would  naturally  suppose 
a  ship  would  be  in  port  no  longer  than  might  be  nec- 
essary to  unload  or  discharge  her  incoming  cargo,  and 
load  up  with  outbound  freight. 

The  bulk  of  the  ocean-carrying  freight  of  the  world 
is  transported  by  tramp  steamers,  and  statistics  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  average  cargo  ship  is  at  sea 
but  150  days  out  of  the  365;  215  days  out  of  the  year 
her  propeller  doesn't  revolve,  and  whatever  earnings 
the  year's  voyages  may  show  have  really  been  due  to 
150  days  of  actual  transportation. 

This  seems  a  highly  inefficient  condition.  The  in- 
terest on  the  investment  and  the  depreciation  run  con- 
tinually whether  the  ship  be  tied  up  or  at  sea,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  grass  and  barnacles  that  grow  night 
and  day,  some  portion  of  the  full  crew's  expenses  and 
the  upkeep. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  sailing  ship  a  round  trip  a 
year  from  England  to  Australia,  amounting  to  about 
27,000  sea  miles,  was  considered  rather  an  easy  sched- 
ule when  trips  of  75  days  each  way  were  not  uncon- 
mon.  So  that,  according  to  the  foregoing,  the  steam 
cargo  boat  doesn't  appear  to  stay  at  sea  much  longer 
than  the  sailing  ship. 

Such  a  showing  is  bad  enough,  but  it  isn't  by  any 
means  the  whole  story.  What  about  the  ship  "in  bal- 
last"? Tankers  carry  oil  but  one  way,  but  they  make 
up  for  that  economic  defect  by  stopping  in  poi't  but 
a  few  hours  to  either  fill  or  empty  their  tanks.  So 
though  they  travel  two  knots  to  carry  cargo  one,  they 
undoubtedly  perform  a  better  economic   service   than 


the  average  cargo  steamer.  They  may  be  twice  as 
many  days  at  sea,  and  their  expenses  for  "loading  and 
discharging  cargo"  are  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  cargo  steamer. 

In  the  year  1899,  before  the  day  of  the  tanker,  some 
figures  were  published  showing  that  taking  the  aver- 
age of  all  ocean-going  ships,  both  sail  and  steam,  those 
in  ballast  as  well  as  those  loaded,  the  average  cargo 
was  about  64  per  cent  of  capacity. 

The  long  string  of  empty  freight  cars  is  represented 
at  sea  by  the  cargo  steamer  "in  ballast"  moving  from 
one  port  to  another  in  search  of  freight.  The  ship  in 
port,  "grounding  on  her  beef  bones,"  corresponds  to 
the  freight  cars  on  the  sidings.  Now  150  days  of  act- 
ual service  out  of  the  year  is  41  per  cent  of  the  full 
elapsed  time,  and  41  per  cent  multiplied  by  64  per 
cent  (the  percentage  of  full  load)  equals  26y4  per  cent. 
Now  while,  of  course,  every  one  knows  time  must  be 
taken  to  drydock  the  ship  as  well  as  load  and  discharge 
her,  nevertheless  it  can  be  safely  maintained  that  the 
average  of  ocean  tonnage  is  not  much  more  than  50 
per  cent  efficient. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  coal  and  ore  are  carried  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  commodities  are  transported  any- 
where in  the  whole  world,  if  we  except  floating  car- 
goes down  a  river  by  means  of  the  current.  One  of 
the  important  reasons  is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
loading  and  discharging  performed  in  any  such  time. 
A  600-foot  steamer  comes  into  port  in  the  morning, 
discharges  from  10,000  to  13,000  tons  of  ore,  loads  up 
with  an  equal  weight  of  coal  and  is  sailing  out  of  har- 
bor in  the  afternoon.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  time  at 
"full  speed  ahead"  is  a  possibility.  The  season  of 
closed  navigation  is  naturally  availed  of  to  make  what- 
ever repairs  are  called  for. 


INDEX  FOR  1921 

READERS  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  who  are  keep- 
ing back  numbers  or  having  volumes  bound  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  completed  an  ex- 
haustive  cross   reference   index  for   1921.    This 
index  will  be  found  in  the  current  issue,  beginning  on 
page   152   and   continuing   into  the   industrial   section. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  THE  ELIMINATION 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 


By  H.  V.  GOES* 


THE  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  In- 
dustry of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
,ju  Societies  states,  "It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  en- 
gineers to  use  their  influence  individually  and 
collectively  to  eliminate  waste  in  industry."  The  ma- 
terials handling  division  of  our  society  is  concerned 
with  the  wastes  of  (1)  capital,  (2)  material,  (3)  labor, 
and  (4)  production,  resulting  from  lack  of  or  inade- 
quateness  of  material-handling  equipment  and  methods 
in  industry  and  their  inefficient  use  and  operation. 

Modern  civilization  is  the  direct  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  subdivision  of  labor.  This 
in  turn  has  resulted  in  inventions  largely  labor-sav- 
ing, and  material-handling  devices  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  development.  Yet  today,  in  spite 
of  equipment  and  methods  now  available,  material  is 
handled  constantly  in  identically  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilization. 

Why  is  this?  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  is  due 
to  a  number  of  influences,  such  as — 

1.  Ignorance  of  methods  and  equipment  available. 

2.  Lack  of  standardization  of  materials,  methods,  con- 
tainers to  be  handled  to  permit  installation  of  and 
economical  use  of  material-handling  apparatus. 

3.  Insufficient  comparative  economic  data. 

4.  Improper  engineering. 

5.  Poor  salesmanship  and  selling  policies. 

6.  Lack  of  a  central  organization  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  economic 
and  technical  information. 

There  has  recently  been  published  an  Encyclopedia 
of  Material  Handling,  prepared  by  recognized  author- 
ities.     This    is    a    step   in   the   right   direction    and    it 


*  Manager,   Ford,   Bacon   &   Davis.     Member  Am.    Soc.    M.    E. 
Paper  presented  at   the   annual   meeting.    New    York,    December   5    to   9, 
1921,  of  the  American   Society   of   Mechanical   Engineers. 


should  prove  of  considerable  assistance,  particularly 
in  eliminating  ignorance  of  methods  and  equipment. 
The  meetings  and  symposiums  of  the  materials  hand- 
ling division  of  our  society  will,  if  conducted  and  pre- 
pared along  broad  lines,  aid  largely  in  the  educa- 
tional campaign. 

Lack  of  standardization  of  containers  is  a  peculiarly 
potent  deterrent  to  proper  economic  solutions  of  ma- 
terial-handling problems,  particularly  at  express  and 
package-freight  stations,  terminals,  transfer  points  and 
steamship  docks.  The  materials  handling  division  can 
perform  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country 
by  forming  strong  committees  to  make  an  engineering 
study  of  this  important  problem.  A  proper  solution 
would  reduce  waste  due  to  loss  and  breakage,  waste 
of  transportation  space,  waste  in  production,  and  ship- 
ping costs. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  in  industrial-plant  oper- 
ation that  the  last  20  per  cent  of  operating  efficiency 
is  the  hardest  to  obtain,  and  yet  shows  the  highest 
return.  Thousands  of  plants  in  this  country  do  not 
show  an  operating  efficiency  of  more  than  50  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  those  plants  that  have  an  operating 
ratio  as  high  as  the  present  state  of  the  art  will  per- 
mit. There  are  many  reasons  for  this  low  operating 
ratio,  but  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  losses  due 
to  inadequate  and  inefficient  material  handling.  Indus- 
trial costs  are  composed  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Material. 

2.  Production  labor. 

3.  Factory  burden  or  overhead. 

4.  General  administration  expense. 

5.  Sales  expense. 

As  a  usual  thing,  indirect  or  non-productive  labor 
is  charged  out  to  factory  burden.     A  very  large  por- 


A  six-stcry  wholesalers'  warehouse 
unit  recently  installed  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  on  Channel 
street,  San  Francisco.  Deep  water 
en  one  side,  transcontinental  rail 
connection  on  the  other.  The  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners has  purchased  a  site  for 
and  plans  the  erection  of  two  sim- 
ilar units  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  Channel  street.  These 
warehouses  will  give  San  Francisco 
unexcelled    transshipment    facilities. 
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tion  of  this  labor  is  used  in  picking  up,  putting  down 
and  transporting  material  of  all  kinds.  Hence  one 
place  to  start  in  reducing  factory  burden  is  to  reduce 
waste  in  labor  and  expense  in  this  indirect-labor  item 
by  substituting  adequate  and  properly  adapted  mate- 
rial-handling equipment  and  methods. 

A  Few  Examples  of  Savings  Effected 
Some  specific  cases  will  help  to  visualize  the  situa- 
tion better: 

a.  In  a  large  plant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  55  men  and 
25  units  are  doing  the  work  which  today  would  require 
550  men  for  handling  alone,  if  they  reverted  to  the  old 
methods  of  five  or  six  years  ago. 

b.  A  tractor  and  16  trailers  reduced  the  yard  gang 
from  18  to  4  men  and  eliminated  a  mile  of  industrial 
track,  the  salvage  of  which  nearly  paid  for  the  ini- 
tial installation. 

c.  Mr.  Max  Sklovsky,t  after  an  exhaustive  study  of 
material  handling  in  his  foundry,  recently  made  the 
startling  statement  that  he  was  handling  168  tons  of 
material  for  every  ton  of  finished  castings  produced, 
the  figures  for  100  tons  of  castings  being  as  follows: 

Metals    2,6°06 

Coke  and  lime 95 

Core  material  1,278 

Molding  sand  7,491 

Equipment    5,150 

Miscellaneous  200 

Total 16,820 

d.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bridgeman^;  cites  some  interesting 
-comparisons  of  handling  costs  at  terminals.  Two- 
wheeled  trucks  were  used  under  the  old  method,  elec- 
tric tractors  in  the  new  method: 

Tons  per         Tons  per  Cost 

man  per  hr.,  man  per  hr.,  difference 
Terminal  old  method    new  method       per  ton 

Wilmington,  N.  C 0.873         3.49         $0,281 

South  Atlantic  port....     1.29  2.72  

Cincinnati  0.722         0.918  0.14 

St.  Louis  1.2  1.8  

Mr.  Bridgeman  further  states  that  in  his  opinion 
75  per  cent  of  the  freight  houses  in  the  country  can 
increase  production  per  man  per  hour  anywhere  from 
25  to  100  per  cent,  and  this  will  be  accomplished 
mainly  by  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment  for  hand- 
ling freight. 

e.  Mr.  J.  A.  Kreisg  states  that  their  20-ton  locomo- 
tive crane  "not  only  speeds  up  handling  of  material 
but  pays  for  itself  every  four  and  a  half  months." 

f.  A  battery  of  four  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  un- 
loaders  can  now  unload  a  10,000-ton  ore  vessel  in  three 
and  a  half  hours.  In  the  old  days,  using  a  clamshell 
bucket,  the  cost  was  around  25  cents  per  ton;  today 
it  is  2V2  to  4  cents  per  ton.  This  cost  includes  over- 
head, interest  on   plant  investment,  and  maintenance. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  opportunities  in 
almost  every  branch  of  industry  to  reduce  large  wastes 
in  material  handling. 
The  Art  is  New  and  Requires  an  Unbiased  Viewpoint 

The  public,  industrial  executives  and  business  men 
.generally  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  and 
economic  facts  to  make  them  realize  the  astounding 
wastes  going  on  all  around.  Engineers  and  manufac- 
turers are  largely  to  blame  for  this.  The  industrial 
executive  usually  knows  how  much  per  piece  or  per 
unit  it  costs  to  produce  a  given  article,  but  rarely 
knows  what  it  costs  per  unit  to  handle  the  materials 

t  Chief   engineer,   Deere   &;   Company.    Moline,    Illinois. 

t  General   superintendent,   Terminals   Operating   Company,    New    York. 

§  Hupp    Motor   Car   Company,    Detroit,    Michigan. 


entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  article  itself  or 
the  cost  of  handling  the  finished  article.  It  is  only 
recently  that  industrial  plans  have  been  designed  or 
laid  out  on  a  material-handling  basis.  The  writer 
knows  of  plants  that  do  very  well  in  normal  times 
whose  physical  handicaps  due  to  the  absence  of  any 
consideration  of  material  handling  in  the  old  days  are 
such  that  it  is  a  physical  and  financial  impossibility 
to  provide  adequate  material-handling  methods  and 
equipment  for  them.  In  many  cases  like  these  the  sav- 
ings in  labor  alone  would  pay  a  very  substantial  part 
of  the  fixed  charges  of  a  rehabilitated  or  a  new  plant. 
For  instance,  a  certain  modern  plant  cost,  including 
land,  $1,500,000.  It  is  operating  today  at  about  one- 
third  capacity,  yet  the  savings  in  labor  alone  pay  the 
annual  fixed  charges  of  $145,000. 

In  many  instances  manufacturers  of  material-hand- 
ling equipment  have  been  remiss  and  short-sighted  in 
selecting  men  of  the  wrong  type  to  represent  them, 
men  in  many  instances  without  knowledge  or  compre- 
hension of  the  underying  economic  laws.  Capital 
wastes,  dissatisfaction,  and  frequently  bitterness,  re- 
sult from  sale  of  unsuitable,  inadequate  or  incomplete 
equipment. 

If  the  manufacturer  will  get  the  engineer's  point  of 
view  and  the  engineer  the  manufacturer's,  and  both 
will  get  the  economic  viewpoint,  much  good  will  re- 
sult, fewer  mistakes  be  made,  and  society  and  industry 
will  benefit  and  prosper.  By  all  means,  then,  let  us 
work  for  right  solutions  of  our  material-handling  prob- 
lems. Let  us  be  fair  to  each  other,  to  ourselves,  to  the 
public,  to  labor,  and  make  one  dollar,  not  ten  dollars, 
do  the  work  of  one.  A  proper  attitude  of  mind  in  ma- 
terial-handling problems  is  important. 

Initial  Solution  Not  Always  Best,  But 
Perseverance  Wins 
The  human  mind  apparently  functions  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  particularly  in  connection  with  mechanical  or 
technical  problems.  It  seems  necessary  to  start  with 
the  complex  before  the  simple  can  be  attained.  This 
characteristic  of  the  mind  needs  to  be  watched  very 
closely  in  its  relation  to  material-handling  problems. 
The  problems  as  usually  presented  in  almost  any  in- 
dustrial plant  or  terminal  tend  to  confuse.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  to  see  the  problem  in  all  its  com- 
plexities frequently  leads  to  a  complicated  initial  solu- 
tion, but  as  a  rule  these  initial  solutions  are  rejected 
as  the  simple,  less  costly  and  more  efficient  solution 
finally  evolves.  We  should  analyze  the  problem,  care- 
fully determine  the  number  of  transfers  and  make  our- 
selves find  and  retain  the  simple  solution.  Therefore, 
we  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  first  solution  does 
not  yield  the  estimated  savings  that  it  is  felt  should 
be  secured,  but  should  persevere  until  a  thorough 
analysis  reveals  the  simple  solution. 

It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  our  materials  handling 
division  to  place  material-handling  matters  on  a  high 
plane;  to  seek  the  truth  relentlessly  and  fearlessly; 
to  secure  a  thorough  exchange  of  views;  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  by  the  public,  by  labor,  by  engi- 
neers, by  the  manufacturer,  of  the  real  economic  pur- 
pose of  material  handling. 

Lowest  Cost  the  Goal  in  Handling  Materials 
The  initial  test  of  any  method,  system  or  device, 
should  be  an  economic  one.  The  question  of  will  it 
pay  should  not  be  begged.  Capital  h,is  been  wasted, 
pioneers  discouraged,  the  public  bewildered,  because 
of  undertakings  not  conforming  to  this  test. 

Mr.  Willian  F.  Hunt*  postulates  these  principles  as 
follows : 


Handling    Materials   in    l-'actorics,    William    1-".    Hunt. 
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1.  In  handling  material,  perform  only  the  handling 
operations  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Perform  these  operations  in  the  way  that  secures 
the  lowest  cost. 

When  a  simple  plan  for  handling  materials  has  been 
developed,  the  financial  returns  of  the  installation  will, 
in  the  absence  of  labor  difficulties,  largely  determine 
the  wisdom  of  the  installation.  It  may  pay  to  install 
apparatus,  and  it  may  not,  according  to  conditions 
such  as — 

a.  Constancy  or  intermittency  of  the  work. 

b.  Character  of  the  operation  itself. 

c.  Results  of  analysis  which  follows. 

If  labor  can  be  saved  or  manufacturing  conditions 
improved  by  the  use  of  apparatus  for  handling  mate- 
rial, we  can  readily  determine  how  much  labor  will  be 
required  by  the  method  proposed.  By  comparing  this 
method  with  the  present  method,  we  can  ascertain  the 
probable  labor  saving  effected. 

The  investment  justifiable  to  effect  the  saving  is  the 
item  in  the  investigation  that  is  the  most  difficult  to 
analyze,  as  it  has  so  many  variables.  The  figures  ob- 
tained by  the  following  method  are  an  indication  of 
facts  and  the  ultimate  decision  must  be  dictated  by 
good  judgment  and  a  general  consideration  of  the 
whole  situation. 

How  to  Arrive  at  the  Best  Method 

The  variables  are  many  in  the  work  to  be  performed. 
The  work  may  be  of  temporary  character,  infrequently 
done,  the  amount  fluctuating  widely,  or  it  may  be  a 
regular  daily  operation,  year  in  and  year  out;  this 
item  varies  from  0  to  100  per  cent.  If  the  work  is  of 
a  temporary  nature,  no  saving  can  be  made,  whereas 
if  it  is  of  daily  necessity  for  the  future,  the  whole  sav- 
ing of  reduced  labor  by  the  plan  suggested  is  avail- 
able. The  true  value  exists  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes,  and  it  need  not  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
value  to  this  item  after  thorough  observation  and  care- 
ful consideration.    Let  us  call  it  X  per  cent. 

The  variables  in  the  investment  value  may  be  class- 
ed as  follows: 

A=interest  charges  on  investment,  per  cent. 

B interest  to  provide  for  upkeep  of  apparatus  in- 
stalled, per  cent. 

C=interest  to  provide  for  depreciation  due  to  age, 
per  cent. 

D=interest  to  provide  for  progress  in  the  art  of  the 
particular  device  proposed  (subsequent  inven- 
tions), per  cent. 

E=interest  to  provide  for  extensions  to  service,  per 
cent. 

H=additional  superintendence  and  overhead  expenses 
due  to  change  in  method,  per  cent. 

K^nterest  to  provide  for  taxes,  per  cent. 

F=cost  of  power,  supplies  and  other  variable  items 
in  dollars,  per  year. 


Let  S=yearly  saving  in  labor  in  dollars 
and  Z=investment   in   dollars   justified   by  the   fore- 
going considerations. 

S  (X  per  cent)  —  F 

then  Z= . 

(A  +  B  -f  C  +  D  +  E  +  H  +  K)  per  cent 
Working  this  out  for  an  assumed  set  of  conditions,, 
assume  that  the  work  which  under  the  present  meth- 
ods of  moving  materials  requires  four  men  employed 
at  $3  per  day,  300  days  per  year,  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
$3600,  can  be  done  according  to  the  new  method  by 
one  man  costing  $900,  thus  saving  $2700  per  year. 
The  plant  operates  on  shift,  men  employed  80  per  cent 
of  the  year. 

Then  X=80  per  cent     C^15  per  cent     H=3  per  cent 
S=$2700  D=10  per  cent     K=3  per  cent 

A=  6  per  cent     E=  3  per  cent     F=$400 
B=20  per  cent 

($2700  X  0.80)  —  400 

and  71= 

0.60 
=  $2933.33 
This  means,  then,  that  equipment  costing  under  $2900 
will  earn  maintenance,  interest,  depreciation,  obsoles- 
cence and  tax  charges  and  show  a  saving  besides. 

Assuming  that  an  electric-storage-battery  industrial 
truck  costing  $1750  will  meet  the  conditions,  the  yearly 
operating  cost  would  be  as  follows: 
I=^cost  of  equipment  =  $1750 
Y^yearly  operating  cost 
=I(A  +  B  +  C  +  D  +  E  +  H  +  K)+F 
=  ($1750  X  0.60)  +400  =  $1450 
Then  S=$2700  —  $1450  =  $1250. 

This  is  an  actual  saving  of  $1250  a  year,  a  return 
of  approximately  71  per  cent  on  the  investment  over 
and  above  all  interest  charges,  upkeep,  deterioration 
and  obsolescence. 

Only  by  some  such  analysis  can  a  real  solution  of 
the  problem  be  obtained.  Unfortunately  salesmen  in 
their  eagerness  to  take  orders,  and  managers  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  underlying  conditions,  sometimes 
overlook  some  of  the  factors  in  the  problem,  with  the 
result  that  anticipated  savings  are  not  obtained. 

Too  much  thought  and  consideration  cannot  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  equipment  that  not  only  shows  a 
saving  but  fits  into  the  general  operating  conditions 
of  the  plant,  or  suits  physical  conditions  imposed  by 
plant  or  location,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  fits  into> 
plans  for  future  extension,  development  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  plant.  A  $25,000  locomotive  crane  will  last 
a  long  time  if  properly  cared  for.  If  future  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  does  not  provide  space  enough  for 
the  utilization  of  the  crane  to  its  best  advantage,  then 
the  crane  may  not  be  the  piece  of  equipment  to  select 
initially,  even  though  it  will  satisfy  all  of  the  initial 
conditions. 


Pneumatic  grain  handling  ma- 
chinery at  a  European  port.  This 
method  of  handling  grain  and  other 
loose  bulk  cargoes  has  shown  very 
marked  economy  and  is  in  great 
favor  at  all  the  Western  European 
ports. 
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ELECTRIC  DRIVES  FOR  MERCHANT  SHIPS 


IN  the  January  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  we  published  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject read  before  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers by  W.  E.  Thau.  Here  fol- 
lows the  second  part  of  that  paper, 
which  is  devoted  to  Diesel  electric 
drives  for  merchant  ships. 

Diesel  Electric. — For  practical  rea- 
sons, direct  current  only  is  feasible 
with  Diesel  electric  drive.  This  will 
be  evident  by  a  proper  analysis  of 
the  performance  of  Diesel  engines  in 
connection  with  the  characteristics 
involved  in  applying  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 
machinery,  due  consideration  of  ship 
requirements  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. To  obtain  the  best  results 
with  Diesel  electric  drive,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  several  relatively 
small  and  moderately  high  -  speed 
generating  sets  for  supplying  power 
to  single  or  double-unit  direct-con- 
nected propelling  motors.  Not  only 
must  the  generated  power  divide 
evenly  or  proportionately  between 
the  generating  units,  but  the  system 
must  also  be  such  as  will  conven- 
iently and  economically  lend  itself 
to  speed  control. 

In  the  case  of  alternating  current 
it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
generators  in  parallel.  To  operate 
A.  C.  generators  in  parallel  necessi- 
tates the  very  closest  speed  regula- 
tion and  practically  identical  angu- 
lar velocities  of  all  prime  movers. 
To  properly  visualize  this  exacting 
requirement  it  must  be  remembered 
that  satisfactory  parallel  operation 
of  A.  C.  generators  necessitates  that 
the  angular  displacement  of  the  field 
poles  of  one  machine  with  respect  to 
another  must  not  vary  more  than  ap- 
proximately +  3  electrical  degrees, 
or  a  total  of  6  electrical  degrees. 
Since  360  electrical  degrees  consti- 
tute the  space  between  adjacent  like 
poles,  the  total  variation  in  mechan- 
ical degrees,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  20-pole  machine,  must  not  ex- 
ceed 0.6  degree.  While  successful 
operation  under  such  requirements 
is  carried  out  in  several  land  instal- 


By  W.  E.  THAU 

lations  where  the  prime  movers  op- 
erate at  constant  speed,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  practice  on  board  ship 
where  the  necessity  for  varying  the 
speed  of  all  sets  simultaneously  in- 
troduces another  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. To  overcome  this  condition 
successfully  would  require  absolute- 
ly perfect  engine  governors  which 
would  function  100  per  cent  perfect 
at  any  speed  setting.  The  speed  of 
the  motor  could  be  varied  by  the 
rheostatic  method,  thus  allowing  the 
engines  to  operate  at  constant  speed; 
however,  this  method  is  extremely 
wasteful  at  reduced  speed  operation 
and  at  best  offers  a  solution  for  only 
one  of  the  many  difficulties.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  alternating 
current  is  not  suitable  for  Diesel 
electrical  propulsion. 

Direct   current   not   only   obviates 
all  of  the  above  difficulties  but  pes- 


sesses  many  advantages  in  the  way 
of  operation,  control  and  reserve 
power.  With  direct  current  we  have 
the  choice  between  two  methods  of 
generator  operation,  i.  e.,  parallel 
and  series.  From  the  standpoint  of 
engine  performance  only,  parallel 
operation  of  D.  C.  generators  is  en- 
tirely feasible  and  easily  accomplish- 
ed. However,  when  considering  eco- 
nomical methods  of  speed  control  of 
the  propeller  motors,  another  factor 
enters  which  makes  parallel  opera- 
tion difficult,  even  with  D.  C.  ma- 
chines.    This  is  explained  below. 

With  direct  current  we  have  a 
choice  between  two  methods  of  mo- 
tor speed  control,  i.  e.,  armature  rhe- 
ostatic and  generator  voltage  con- 
trol. Armature  control  is  not  only 
unjustifiably  wasteful  at  reduced 
speed  operation,  but  also  adds  com- 
plication to  the  control.    On  the  oth- 
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er  hand,  the  voltage  control  method 
is  practically  100  per  cent  economical 
and  provides  an  ease  and  a  flexibil- 
ity of  control  unapproachable  by 
other  systems.  In  the  case  of  very 
small  drives,  armature  rheostatic 
control  might  be  selected  because  of 
factors  not  related  to  the  propulsive 
equipment  making  it  preferable  to 
have  a  constant  voltage  system  which 
is  common  to  the  propulsion  and 
auxiliary  circuits.  For  a  drive  of 
any  appreciable  size,  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  isolating  the 
propulsive  equipment  so  that  imme- 
diate maneuvering  can  be  done  with- 
out affecting  non  -  related  circuits. 
Therefore,  having  an  isolated  plant 
for  propulsion  only,  voltage  control 
is  obviously  the  method  to  use. 

With  parallel  operation  of  gener- 
ators, voltage  control  is  not  simple 
of  accomplishment.  To  satisfactorily 
vary  the  voltage  of  two  or  more  gen- 
erators simultaneously  over  the  full 
range  from  zero  to  maximum  neces- 
sitates very  closely  and  very  care- 
fully adjusted  field  rheostats,  gener- 
ators with  practically  identical  sat- 
uration curves  and  engines  with 
practically  identical  regulation,  or 
some  complicated  and  delicate  auto- 
matic voltage  balancing  instrument. 

The  series  arrangement  of  gener- 
ators, however,  is  ideal  from  every 
standpoint,  such  as  operation,  con- 
trol, economy,  simplicity,   flexibility, 


reserve,  etc.  The  series  arrange- 
ment, in  eliminating  parallel  opera- 
tion of  generators,  obviates  the  nec- 
essity for  close  regulation,  and  hence 
simple  engine  governors  and  simple 
field  rheostats  are  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. In  other  words,  satisfactory 
operation  is  independent  of  varia- 
tion in  voltage  between  the  different 
generators. 

Besides  the  operating  advantages, 
the  series  arrangement  inherently 
provides  for  full  power  from  each 
of  the  remaining  generators  in  case 
of  casualty  to  one  or  more  of  the 
generating  sets  without  providing 
additional  capacity,  and  consequent- 
ly additional  weight  in  the  motor. 
To  obtain  full  power  from  each  of 
the  remaining  sets  with  parallel  op- 
eration would  necessitate  increasing 
the  motor  field  in  order  to  lower  its 
speed  to  such  a  value  as  would  re- 
quire the  total  capacity  of  the  re- 
maining units,  thus  necessitating  a 
larger  and  heavier  motor. 

Figure  5  shows  a  diagrammatic 
scheme  of  connections  for  a  single- 
screw  Diesel  electric  drive.  In  this 
particular  case  there  are  six  gener- 
ating sets  and  one  double-unit  di- 
rect-connected motor.  The  six  gen- 
erators and  the  two  motor  units  are 
connected  in  series.  The  machines 
are  distributed  electrically  as  fol- 
lows: three  generators,  one  motor 
unit,   three  generators   and  one   mo- 


ELECTRICALLY    PROPELLED    MERCHANT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SHIPS 
IN  SERVICE  AND  BUILDING. 


Ship 


2  ice-breakers  at  Niagara  Falls 

Joseph  Meilill     

Graeme  Stewart 

Electric  Arc 

Tynemount 

Mjolner 

Wulsty  Castle 

Aquila,  etc 

Mariner 

Eclipse 

Cuba 

Elfay 


Guinevere 

Invincible 

Archer 

Independence     

Alcyone 

VeleroII 

Fordonian  

8  cargo  carriers 

Poughiceepsie-Highland  Ferry. 


Tug 

Fireboat 

Fireboat 

Experimental  launch 

Cargo 

Cargo 

Cargo 

Cargo      

Trawler 

Cargo 

Cargo  and  passenger 

Schooner  yacht 

Schooner  yacht 

Cargo 

Cargo 

Cargo    

Schonneryachi 

Yacht 

Cargo 


Ferry . 


Total 
S.  H.  P. 


50 

400 

400 

25 

500 

950 

1,500 

1,200 

400 

3,000 

3,000 

90 

550 

3,000 

3,000 

3, 000 

350 

215 

850 

3,000 

200 


Type  of  drive 


Trolley  or  cable  fed,  D.C 
Turbine-electric  D.C.  . 
Turbine-electric  D.C.  . 
Petrol-electric  A.C.  . 
Diesel-electric  A.C,  . 
Turbine-electric  A.C.  . 
Turbine-electric  A.C.  . 
Turbine-electric  A.C. . 
Diesel-electric  D.C.  . 
Turbine-electric  AC. . 
Turbine-electric  A.C.  . 
Diesel-electric  D.C.  . 
Diesel-electric  D.C.  . 
Turbine-electric  A.C. . 
Turbine-electric  A.C. . 
Turbine-electric  A.C.  . 
Diesel-electric  D.C.  . 
Diesel-electric  D.C.  . 
Dirsel-electric  D.C.  . 
Turbine-electric  A.C.  . 
Diesel-electric      D.C.  . 


Tonnage 
displaced 


500 
16, 000 
3,580 

313 
1,160 


2, 200 

16,000 

640  DWG. 


1906 

1908 

1908 

1911 

1912 

1912 

1918 

1918-9 

1919 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1921 

Building 

Building 

Building 

Building 

Building 

Building 

Building 

Building 


tor  unit,  to  reduce  the  voltage  strain, 
or  the  maximum  voltage  to  ground 
at  any  two  points  to  one-half  the 
total  voltage  of  the  system.  The 
voltage  of  each  generator  being  250, 
we  have  in  effect  a  1500-volt  system 
with  only  750-volt  insulation  require- 
ments. The  advantages  of  this  ar- 
rangement are  obvious,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large  capacity  drives  and 
where  there  are  several  generators 
involved.  The  diagram  shows  an  ar- 
rangement for  using  as  many  as  may 
be  desired  of  the  main  generating 
sets  for  supplying  power  to  the  ship's 
auxiliaries  when  in  port.  Although 
the  generators  (and  motors)  operate 
as  pure  shunt  machines  when  driv- 
ing the  ship,  series  windings  on  the 
generators  are  automatically  placed 
in  circuit  when  the  generators  are 
connected  to  the  auxiliary  bus,  and 
therefore  the  generators  operate  as 
compound  machines  when  supplying 
the  auxiliary  load,  and  when  used 
for  this  purpose  the  generators  are 
operated  in  parallel.  Arranging  the 
generators  for  supplying  power  to 
the  ship's  auxiliary  bus  determines 
the  voltage  of  the  individual  ma- 
chines (250  volts). 

The  motors  and  generators  being 
pure  shunt  wound  machines,  the  mo- 
tor speed  is  adjusted  to  any  value 
within  the  requirements  by  the  volt- 
age control  system.  In  this  system 
the  generator  and  motor  fields  are 
separately  excited  (preferably  from 
the  same  excitation  source).  The 
motor  fields  are  excited  at  constant 
potential,  and  in  one  direction,  where- 
as the  generator  field  excitation  is 
varied  to  obtain  the  motor  speed  de- 
sired. With  this  arrangement  the 
speed  of  the  motors  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  generator  voltage, 
and  therefore  any  motor  speed  from 
zero  to  the  maximum  in  either  direc- 
tion is  obtained  by  merely  manipu- 
lating the  generator  field  rheostat  (a 
common  rheostat  is  used  for  all  gen- 
erators). Since  the  rheostat  handles 
only  the  generator  field  current, 
which  is  1  to  1^2  per  cent  of  the 
generator  rating,  the  simplicity  and 
economy  of  the  control  are  obvious. 
With  the  type  of  rheostat  used,  the 
excitation  of  the  generators  may  be 
varied  from  full  excitation  in  one 
direction  to  full  excitation  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  without  opening  the 
field  circuit,  and  therefore  the  ship 
can  be  brought  from  full  speed  ahead 
to  full  speed  astern  without  open- 
ing a  single   circuit. 

Reserve  power  in  the  event  of  cas- 
ualty to  prime  movers  is  greater 
with  this  type  of  drive  than  with 
any  other.  On  the  basis  of  the 
power  varying  as  the  cube  of  the 
speed,    a    three  -  engine    unit    Diesel 
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■electric  ship  can  make  88  per  cent 
speed  with  two  generators  and  70 
per   cent  speed   with   one  generator. 

The  Diesel  electric  has  the  great- 
est range  of  application  of  any  of 
the  economical  drives  (geared  tur- 
bine and  turbine  electric  not  ex- 
cepted). Because  of  the  inherent 
merits  of  this  drive,  it  is  very  suit- 
ably applied  to  merchant  ships, 
barges,  river  boats,  lake  boats,  ferry 
boats,  small  coastwise  vessels, 
yachts,  fishing  boats.  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  cable-laying  ships,  and  any 
ship  within  its  capacity  requiring 
refined  control  and  economical  op- 
eration over  a  wide  range  of  speed. 

As  compared  with  any  type  of 
steam  drive,  the  principal  advan- 
tages of  the  Diesel  electric  are:  fuel 
consumption;  weight;  control;  con- 
siderably more  reserve  power  in  case 
of  casualty  to  prime  movers. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the 
Diesel  electric  drive  as  compared 
with  Diesel  drive  are: 

Reliability. — Cylinder  parts  being 
thinner  are  not  subjected  to  such 
high  temperature  strains  in  heads 
and  liners  as  are  the  large  slow- 
speed  engines,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  fewer  breakages  of 
these  parts.  Years  of  application 
and  service  demonstrate  beyond  a 
doubt  the  full  reliability  of  elec- 
trical  machinery. 

Maneuvering  Ability  and  Control. 
— The  control  is  extremely  simple, 
easily  understood,  and  can  be  placed 
anywhere  on  the  ship.  The  engines 
run  at  constant  speed,  and  hence 
the  engine  reversing  gear  is  elim- 
inated. 


Weight. — On  a  very  conservative 
basis,  the  Diesel  electric  should 
show  at  least  100  pounds  less  per 
propeller   shaft   horse-power. 

Propeller  Application.  —  Propeller 
speed  not  restricted,  and  in  the  case 
of  large  ships  one  propeller  would 
be  used  for  Diesel  electric,  whereas, 
because  of  engine  conditions,  two 
would  be  used  with  direct  Diesel. 

Reserve  Power  in  Case  of  Casual- 
ty.— Very  much  greater  with  Diesel 
electric. 

Maintenance. — For  reasons  under 
"Reliability,"  the  maintenance  should 
be  less.  Furthermore,  due  to  smaller 
parts  and  reserve  power,  repairs  to 
Diesel  electric  engines  can  usually 
be  made  on  board  ship  while  under 
way,  provided  sea  conditions  per- 
mit. The  engines  for  Diesel  electric 
are  designed  and  built  on  the  same 
conservative  basis  as  direct  -  drive 
Diesels  and  are  not  the  high-speed, 
short-lived  submarine  type. 

Less  Starting  Air. — Diesel  electric 
requires  starting  air  only  during  the 
initial  start  in  port.  Subsequent  en- 
gines may  be  started  electrically. 
No  air  is  used  during  reversing,  and 
consequently  the  air  problem  is  re- 
duced to  simplest  terms. 

Fuel  Consumption.— There  would 
little  difference  in  the  net  fuel  oil 
and  lubricating  oil  consumption  as 
the  increased  efficiency  of  screw  and 
the  reduced  strut  losses,  with  the 
low  -  speed  single  -  propeller  Diesel 
electric,  offset  the  twin-screw  ar- 
rangement of  the  direct  Diesel.  From 
a  standpoint  of  piston  speed,  the 
engines  used  for  Diesel  electric 
drive    are   no   different   than    direct- 


connected  engines.  (The  former  ex- 
ceeds the  latter  only  in  revolutions 
per  minute.) 

Cost. — The  cost  of  Diesel  electric 
in  some  cases  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  direct-connected  Diesel  drive  on 
present-day  figures  and  will  gener- 
ally show  a  greater  gap  when  fully 
developed    along    standardized    lines. 

General  Summary  for  Merchant 
Ship   Electric  Drives 

In  the  way  of  a  summary  relative 
to  all  types  of  electric  propulsive 
equipments  for  merchant  ships,  the 
following  salient  features  may  be 
reviewed : 

1.  Electric  drive  is  as  reliable 
as  any  drive  suitable  for  ship  pro- 
pulsion. 

2.  Maintenance  and  repairs  should 
not  exceed  those  of  other  drives,  and 
in  some  cases  should  show  a  saving. 

3.  Electric  drive  is  ideal  for  ship 
propulsion  and  will  soon  be  recog- 
nized, if  it  is  not  already  recognized, 
as  a  standard  type  along  with  the 
reciprocating-engine,  geared-turbine 
and  Diesel-engine  drives. 

4.  Electrical  machines  have  long- 
er life  than  engines  or  geared  tur- 
bines (drives)  and  do  not  decrease 
in  efficiency  with  age. 

5.  Electric  drive  (Diesel  electric) 
is  as  reliable  as  any  economical  drive, 
generally  weighs  less  than  any  other 
drive,  is  as  economical  as  the  best, 
in  most  cases  costs  less  than  any 
other  drive,*  provides  more  reserve 
power  in  case  of  casualty  to  prime 
movers,  and  affords  simplest  and 
most  flexible  control. 


*  It  is  predicted  that  future  developments  will 
bring  the  item  of  cost  below  that  of  any  other 
drive. 


THE  LARGEST  GEARED  MOTORSHIP 


THE  motorship  Havelland  is  the 
first  of  two  geared  Diesel  en- 
gine vessels  built  by  Blohm  & 
Voss  for  the  Hamburg-Amerika 
Line.  She  has  the  following  di- 
mensions: 

Length  over-all,  465  feet. 
Length   between   perpendiculars, 

450  feet. 
Beam,  58  feet. 
Depth   to   main   deck,   29   feet   6 

inches. 
Deadweight    carrying    capacity, 

10,235  tons. 
Draught,  25  feet  1-5/16   inches. 
Gross  tonnage,  6308. 
Net  tonnage,  3829. 
Fuel  bunker  capacity,  1400  tons. 
The  ship  is  of  the  well-deck  type, 
with  a  long  poop  and  stern  rnd  two 
steel  decks.     Eight  watertight  bulk- 
heads are  fitted  up  to  the  main  deck 
and   accommodation   is   provided  for 
twelve   passengers. 


By  R.  Z.  DICKIE 

The  two  propelling  engines  are  ot 
the  4-cycle  M.  A.  N.  type,  built  during 
the  war  at  Augsburg  Works  of  the 
Maschinenf  abrik  Augsburg  Nurnberg 
for  submarines.  Blohm  &  Voss  hold 
a  license  from  the  latter  and  have 
themselves  built  engines  of  the  same 
type,  two  of  which  have  for  some 
years  driven  the  electrical  genera- 
tors in  the  power  station  of  the  yard. 
The  engines  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  best  class  of  high- 
speed Diesel  engine  built  in  Ger- 
many. 

Each  engine  has  ten  cylinders,  530 
mm.  bore  and  stroke.  For  the  max- 
imum output  of  3000  b.  h.  p.  the 
normal  speed  is  319  r.  p.  m.,  but  in 
the  Havelland  this  is  reduced  to  230 
r.  p.  m.,  corresponding  to  a  piston 
speed  of  840  feet  per  minute.  The 
mean  indicated  pressure  has  been 
lowered  from  8.3  to  7.2  atmospheres 


(103  pounds  per  square  inch)  and 
the  corresponding  shaft  horsepower 
is  1650.  Sea  water  is  used  for  cool- 
ing the  cylinders,  and  the  pistons 
are  oil  cooled.  All  the  water  and  oil 
discharge  pipes  are  arranged  exter- 
nal from  the  engine,  and  there  is  a 
free  outflow.  The  control  platform 
is  about  five  feet  above  the  floor 
level,  and  all  controls  for  starting 
and  reversing  are  operated  from  this 
point. 

Propeller  Speed  of  85  R.  P.  M. 

The  engines  are  connected  to  the 
propeller  shaft  by  simple  reduction 
gearing,  the  gears  having  been  de- 
signed and  manufactured  by  Blohm 
&  Voss. 

The  gears  have  a  ratio  of  2.7  to  1 
so  that  the  speed  of  the  propeller 
for  full  engine  speed  is  85  r.  p.  m., 
giving  a  good  propeller  efficiency. 
Before  this  installation  was  made,  a 
full  sized  experimental  plant  was  set 
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up  in  the  works.     It  was  found  that     ing   current   at  220   volts.     Each   of     tion  gears  for  the  Havelland.     Spe- 


chief  efforts  had  to  be  concentrated 
on  overcoming  the  negative  torsional 
stresses  that  are  specially  violent  in 
the  Diesel  engine  at  the  critical 
speed.  This  causes  great  variation 
in  pressure  on  the  teeth  of  the  gear- 
wheel, with  a  resultant  wear,  which 
is  not  conducive  to  long  life.  On  the 
trial  run  the  torsional  strains  in  the 
shaft  were  measured  photographic- 
ally in  front  and  behind  the  reduc- 
tion gear  by  means  of  a  special  in- 
strument, and  finally  a  result  was 
achieved  which,  it  is  said,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  is  obtained  in 
ordinary  reduction  gear  utilized  in 
connection  with  geared  turbine  ma- 
chinery. 

As  might  be  anticipated  in  em- 
ploying high  speed  Diesel  engines, 
there  is  a  considerable  reduction  in 
weight  and  space  occupied  as  com- 
pared with  the  direct  Diesel  drive. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  builders  that 
330  tons  have  been  saved  and  6000 
cubic  feet  of  space  gained.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  another  18,000  cu- 
bic feet  could  have  been  saved,  but, 
owing  to  special  reasons,  it  was  not 
possible  in  the  present  instance. 
Auxiliary  Machinery 

The  auxiliary  machinery  is  elec- 
trically operated.  There  are  three 
180  b.  h.  p.  Diesel  engines,  each  driv- 
ing a  95  kilowatt  generator,  develop- 


these  auxiliary  engines  also  drives 
a  compressor  through  a  clutch,  which 
can  be  engaged  or  disengaged  while 
the  engine  is  running.  Generally  for 
the  supply  of  starting  air  the  com- 
pressors coupled  direct  to  the  main 
engine  are  sufficient.  There  are  eight 
starting  air  reservoirs  with  a  capac- 
ity of  6400  liters  at  a  pressure  of 
60  atmospheres. 

When  the  vessel  is  in  service  in  a 
cold  climate,  the  engine  room,  the 
tunnels  and  the  cabins  are  heated 
with  hot  air,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  raised  by  the  exhaust  from 
the  main  engines. 

The  trials  of  the  Havelland  were 
carried  out  on  August  30,  1921,  and 
fulfilled  expectations.  The  engine 
installation  operated  successfully  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  reduction  gear 
was  practically  noiseless.  The  fuel 
consumption  was  found  to  be  .30 
pound  per  i.  h.  p.  The  ship  has 
made  her  maiden  voyage  and  arrived 
recently  at  New  Orleans  without 
having  experienced  any  trouble.  A 
mean  indicated  horsepower  of  3603 
was  developed,  while  the  average 
speed  attained  was  11.12  knots,  the 
vessel  being  light.  The  fuel  con- 
sumption on  this  voyage  worked  out 
at  .29  pound  per  i.  h.  p.  hour. 

Blohm  &  Voss  gave  very  careful 
attention  to  the  design  of  the  reduc- 
TABLE  I 


cial  machines  were  purchased  for 
cutting  the  teeth,  which  were  worked 
to  limit  gauges  said  to  be  so  close 
that  the  variation  was  not  greater 
than  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milli- 
meter. The  housing  is  of  cast  iron 
split  horizontal,  the  lower  part  being 
very  massive  and  rigid.  The  gears 
work  in  an  oil  bath,  the  oil  being 
under  gravity  pressure  of  about  35 
feet.  The  propeller  thrust  is  taken 
on  a  Michell  bearing  between  the 
propeller  and  the  gear  casing. 

When  the  Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  En- 
gine Company  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, engined  the  motorship  Libby 
Maine  and  put  in  reduction  gears 
which  were  of  the  Falk  type,  the 
size  was  decided  by  using  gears  of 
just  twice  the  size  as  had  formerly 
been  used  for  steam  turbines,  reduc- 
ing the  tooth  pressure  by  one-half 
to  compensate  for  the  intermittent 
impulses  of  the  Diesel  engines. 

The  foundation  under  the  gearing 
and  the  engines  was  all  in  one  piece 
and  extended  well  forward  of  the 
engine  and  aft  of  the  reduction  gear. 

The  loss  in  the  gearing  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  increased 
propeller  efficiency. 

The  motorship  Havelland  is  a  good 
illustration  of  applying  a  high-speed 
Diesel  engine  to  a  slow  vessel. 
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Diesel-eriBined  ship.  Shelter  deck  L  290' 
with  freeboard.  Two  shafts.  Elec-  B  42' 
trie  winches.  D    29' 


6140 
1525 


1350 
IHP. 


2060 
$295 


62500 
$8950 


83700 
$12000 


36.5 
$5.22 


Turbines — Reduction  gear.  Shel- 
ter deck  with  freeboard.  Oil-fired 
W.  T.  boilers.     Steam  winches. 


L322' 

B    44'0"       5075 


1230 
SHP. 


2250 
$322 


117050 
16700 


88500 
$12650 


60.2 
$7.18 


Triple  expansion  ensines.   Shelter 
deck   with   freeboard.      Coal-fired 
Scotch  boilers.     Steam  winches. 

L  344' 
B    46'9" 
D    29' 

5455         4000       1140 

315 

7825 
1950 

238 

22'4' 

'          1500 
IHP. 

10 

2290 
$327 

95950 
13700 

89700 
12800 

46.5 
6.65 

Sailing  vessels  with  auxiliary  en- 
gines.    Five-mast   schooner   full 
rigged. 

L  300' 
B    47'6" 
D    27' 

4270         4000         180 

90 

6100 
2100 

200 

22'4'' 

500 
SHP. 

6.5 

1730 

$247 

72900 
10400 

116800 
16700 

47.8 
6.83 

62%  increase  in 
time  over  steamer 
or  Diesel  ship 

Sailing  vessel  five-mast  schooner 
full  rigged. 

I,  290' 
B    37'0" 
D    27' 

4110         4000 

110 

5800 
2700 

230 

22'5' 

4.5 

1400 
$200 

57600 
8230 

125500 
18000 

45.8 
6.55 

118%  increase  in 
time  over  steamer 
or  Diesel  ship 

Ver-sel  of  2500  Tons  Cai 

po 
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Diesel-cncincd  ship.     Single  deck 
with  erections.  Two  shafts.    Elec- 
tric winches. 

I.  255' 
B    38' 
D    I9'6" 

2540         2500              5 

35 

3740 
790 

130 

17'3' 

1060 

mp. 

10 

1580 
226 

2725 
390 

18415 
2630 

8.45 
1.20 

Steam  turbines.  Single  deck  with 
erections.  Oil-fired  W.  T.  boilers. 
Steam  winches. 

Triple  expansion  engine.  Single 
deck  with  erections.  Coal-fired 
boilers.     Steam  winches. 


I.  258' 
B    3R'«" 
D  19'6" 


I-  262' 
B    38'6" 
D    19'6" 


890 
SHP. 


1010 
IHP. 


Sailing  vessels  with  auxiliary  en- 
gines. Four-mast  schooner  full 
rigged. 


sr.o 
SHP. 


1160 
167 


6690 
815 


21666 
3090 


10.95 
1.67 


Sailing  vessel  four-mast  schooner 
full  rigged. 


L24  5' 
B  41' 
D    23' 


3640 
1550 


960 

137 


5360 
766 


21626 
3090 


10.8 
1.64 


»s'^  increase  in 
time  over  steamer 
or  Diesel  ship 


lOCJ^  increase  in 
time  over  steamer 
or  Diesel  ship 


Dollar  values  have  been  taken  nt  rate  of  exchange  of  $.14  per  kroner. 

Two   tables  showing   a  comparison  as  to   cost  per  ton   of  cargo  carried  between  various  drives  for  merchant   freighters.    This  table 

was  compiled  by   Burmeister  &  Wain,   Copenhagen 


FIRE  RISK  IN  OIL-BURNING  STEAMERS 


A  CHANGE  from  coal  fuel  to 
oil-burning  on  fast  passenger 
steamers  in  the  trans-Atlan- 
tic service  is  being  rapidly 
accomplished  for  two  all-important 
reasons:  first,  the  impossibility  of 
coaling  these  ships  in  the  short  stay 
in  port;  and  second,  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  fire-room  staff 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  stokers  required  to  maintain 
a  uniform  steam  supply  to  the  ship's 
propelling  machinery. 

This  second  consideration  in  favor 
of  oil  fuel  is  nov7  extending  to  steam- 
ers of  smaller  power  and  the  change 
from  coal  to  oil  fuel  is  being  rapidly 
accomplished,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  oil  supply  is  relatively 
cheap  and  accessible,  but  coal-pro- 
ducing countries  such  as  England 
are  now  turning  to  oil  fuel  because 
of  labor  troubles  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  boiler-room  help  required  with 
this  system. 

Oil  tankers  and  vessels  serving 
our  western  and  gulf  coasts,  where 
fuel  oil  is  plentiful  and  easily  ob- 
tainable, have  for  many  years  em- 
ployed oil  as  fuel  and  the  develop- 
ment of  oil-burning  devices  has  im- 
proved with  the  experience  obtained. 
Storage  of  immense  supplies  of 
fuel  oil  at  important  ports  of  all 
countries  has  also  contributed  to  the 
reliability  of  bunker  oil  supply,  so 
that  we  find  such  well-known  steam- 
ships as  the  Aquitania,  the  Olympic, 
the  Majestic,  the  Mauretania,  the  Be- 
rengaria,  some  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company's,  the  Canad- 
ian Pacific  Company's,  the  American 
and  Red  Star  and  White  Star  steam- 
ers either  changed  or  changing  from 
coal  to  oil  fuel. 

The  efficiency,  cleanliness  and  re- 
liability of  uniform  steam  supply  can 
now  be  accepted  as  favoring  oil  fuel. 

Following  the  next  step  in  oil- 
burning  on  passenger  steamers  and 
tankers,  the  fire  hazard  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  a  fairly  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  even  with  the  best 
oil-burning  boiler  equipment  and  the 
most  careful  handling  of  the  oil  from 
the  supply  tanks  to  the  burners,  the 
oil  must  be  heated  and  pumped  un- 
der high  pressures  and  temperatures, 
and  valves  break  and  gaskets  blow 
out,  and  stuflRng  boxes  leak  and  burn- 
ers are  sometimes  momentarily  ex- 
tinguished and  oil  escapes  to  the 
tank  tops  or  pump-room  floor,  and 
very  often  fires  result. 

Oil  fires  in  any  location  are  usu- 
ally quick  and  active  and  spread  rap- 
idly, and  are  not  controllable  by  or- 
dinary means.  Water  is  useless  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  burning  oil  floats 
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to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
scope  of  the  fire  is  in  that  manner 
extended  to  inaccessible  pockets  un- 
der the  floor  plates. 

An  Efficient  System 

Oil  as  fuel  having  demonstrated 
its  efficiency  and  the  accompanying 
fire  hazard  being  coincident  with  its 
use  on  board  ship,  the  problem  of 
how  to  reduce  this  risk  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  engineers  who  have 
developed  effective  means  of  extin- 
guishing oil  fires  in  refineries,  oil 
storage  tanks  and  other  vulnerable 
situations,  and  in  conjunction  with 
marine  engineers  a  system  which  ap- 
plies the  best  known  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  on  land  has  been 
evolved  which  is  equally  effective  on 
board  ship.  This  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows :  two  tanks  con- 
taining chemicals  are  placed  pref- 
erably where  each  will  discharge  its 
contents  by  gravity  or  artificial  pres- 
sure. Each  tank  contains  a  chemical 
solution  and  each  has  separate  dis- 
charge pipes  which  are  led  to  points 
of  distribution  under  the  boiler-room 
floor  plates  to  the  oil  pump  rooms  and 
such  other  vulnerable  points  where 
oil  may  lodge  and  become  ignited. 

When  the  two  chemicals  come  to- 
gether at  the  point  of  discharge,  a 
foam  is  formed  by  combination  of 
the  two  fluids  which  is  from  eight 
to  ten  times  the  volume  of  the  two 
chemical  solutions.  This  foam  floats 
over  the  burning  surfaces  and  a  blan- 
ket of  bubbles  of  extremely  strong 
texture  and  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas  immediately  excludes  the  air,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished. 

Remote  Control 

With  this  system  every  man  may 
leave  the  boiler  room,  as  the  solu- 
tions are  turned  on  to  the  fire  by 
opening  two  valves  which  are  placed 
at  positions  remote  from  the  scene 
of  the  fire. 

The  rapidity  with  which  an  oil  fire 
can  be  extinguished  is  instanced  by 
the  following  letter  written  by  the 
marine  manager  of  a  large  oil  com- 
pany which  has  equipped  about  twen- 
ty of  their  tankers  with  the  Foamite 
Firefoam  system: 


In  accordance  with  your  request, 
this  is  to  advise  that  on  July  2&, 
1921,  a  fire,  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  oil  in  the  bilges  of  the  fire-room, 
occurred  on  our  steamship  Fred  W. 
Weller  while  at  anchor  in  the  North 
River,  which  was  discovered  on  in- 
spection by  one  of  the  ship's  officers. 

The  Foamite  System  was  immedi- 
ately employed  and  the  fire  extin- 
guished within  four  minutes,  which 
is  indeed  an  indication  of  the  rapid 
and  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  this  system. 

The  steamships  named  in  this  ar- 
ticle as  having  been  equipped  for 
fuel  oil-burning  are  also  fitted  or 
are  being  supplied  with  the  Foamite 
fire  extinguishing  systems  of  the 
permanent  installation  type,  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
making  one  the  natural  development 
of  the  other. 

What  the  sprinkler  system  has 
done  to  reduce  the  fire  loss  on  land 
can  be  duplicated  by  the  installation 
of  Foamite  on  oil  -  burning  steam- 
ships. The  following  statement  from 
circular  letter  of  Boston  Manufac- 
turers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, November,  1921,  illustrates  this 
contention : 

The  letter  quoted  above  from  the 
manager  of  the  oil  company  demon- 
strates how  the  fire  loss  and  possi- 
ble life  loss  can  be  controlled  on 
board  ship. 

The  recent  disastrous  boiler-room 
oil  fire  on  one  of  the  tankers  of  An- 
drew Weir,  Limited,  at  Liverpool, 
shows  how  diflftcult  is  the  task  of 
extinguishing  such  a  fire  when  only 
the  ordinary  means  are  available. 

When  a  building  or  a  wharf  is 
equipped  with  sprinklers  and  fire 
hydrants  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  insurance  company,  the  rates 
go  down  according  to  the  amount  of 
protection  given. 

When  an  oil-burning  steamer  is 
equipped  with  an  effective  fire  ex- 
tinguishing system,  the  underwrit- 
ers' rates  should  go  down,  but  up  to 
the  present  writing  such  equipment 
has  not  affected  rates. 

Is  this  quite  right?  And  is  it  not 
a  proper  food  for  thought  by  the 
steamship  owner  and  the  under- 
writer? 


The  Effect  of  Sprinkler  Protection  Upon  the  Loss  Ratio 

Amount  Losses  Rate* 

1850-1875— Sprinklers,  none $      406,284,084   $1,027,536.98   $0.2529 

1876-1895— Sprinklers  being  installed     1,551,259,471      2,809,203.32     0.1810 
1896-1920— Sprinklers  nearly  comp'd    8,519,201,015     3,683,668.53      0.0432 


Seventy  years   $10,476,744,570   $7,520,408.83   $0.0717 


*  Rate  of  loss  to  amount  written,  cents  per  $100. 
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Impressions  of  a  Californian  Abroad 


TO  the  American  shipowner  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  re- 
cent development  in  the  Euro- 
pean shipping  situation  is  the 
attempt  being  made  by  Portugal  to 
introduce  discriminating  customs  du- 
ties and  preferential  treatment  of 
Portuguese  shipping. 

In  August,  1921,  at  all  ports  of 
Portugal  the  officials  began  demand- 
ing gold  in  payment  for  wharf,  an- 
chorage and  water  dues  from  all  for- 
eign bottoms,  while  Portuguese  bot- 
toms are  still  allowed  to  pay  in  pa- 
per. This  idea  has  been  amplified 
and  stabilized  by  a  decree  recently 
issued  that  all  port  dues,  including 
customs  dues  in  Portuguese  ports,  on 
and  after  January  1,  1922,  shall  be 
paid  by  all  foreign  ships  in  gold  on 
a  basis  of  4.50  Portuguese  escudos 
to  the  pound  sterling.  Portugal  and 
Norway  have  had  considerable  riv- 
alry in  shipping  matters  recently, 
and  so  Norwegian  vessels  for  some 
time  have  been  compelled  to  pay  five- 
fold customs  duties.  This  so-called 
"gold  decree"  puts  Norwegian  ship- 
ping men  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that  the  customs  duties  on  a  cargo 
may  often  exceed  the  gross  freight 
earnings. 

Coal  carried  from  Welsh  ports  to 
Portugal  in  Norwegian  bottoms  would 
be  charged  under  this  decree  11 
shillings  per  ton,  and  the  present 
freight  rate  under  favorable  condi- 
tions is  11/6  per  ton. 

Vigorous  protests  from  many  gov- 
ernments have  been  entered  at  Lis- 
bon, but  the  Portuguese  government 
seems  to  be  all  the  more  determined 
to  keep  on  with  the  policy  of  dis- 
criminating duties  and  has  decreed 
that  Portuguese  ships  shall  have  a 
10  to  20  per  cent  reduction  on  all 
dues  and  charges  at  custom  houses 
and  a  10  per  cent  reduction  on  all 
municipal  and  state  taxes,  and  on 
all  port  dues. 

It  will  be  interesting,  in  view  of 
our  own  Merchant  Marine  Act  and 
the  refusal  of  two  executives  to  en- 
force some  of  its  provisions,  to  watch 
the  working  of  this  policy  of  dis- 
crimination in  Portugal. 

Many  British  ship  operators  were 
caught  by  the  freezing  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Some  sixty  ocean  steamers  that 
had  gone  in  through  the  Black  Sea 
for  grain  cargoes  at  lower  Danube 
ports  have  been  imprisoned,  proba- 
bly for  the  winter.  This,  while  it 
makes  for  loss  to  the  owners  of  these 
vessels,  will  not  probably  be  much 
regretted  by  the  shipping  fraternity 
at  large,  they  seeing  possible  occu- 
pation for  some  of  the  idle  tonnage 


now  tied  up  in  British  rivers. 

At  the  opening  of  1922  shipbuild- 
ing conditions  seem  to  be  improving 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  work  has  been  au- 
thorized on  suspended  contracts  for 
passenger  liners.  Some  of  the  old 
conservative  shipping  men  who  un- 
loaded tonnage  at  the  peak  prices 
are  now  re-entering  the  game  and 
acquiring  good  vessels  at  present 
low  prices.  This  is  a  very  fair  in- 
dication that  these  men  are  expect- 
ing normal  and  more  favorable  con- 
ditions in  the  near  future. 

Labor  is  much  more  willing  to  be 
reasonable  and  industrious  than  in 
January,  1921 ;  in  fact,  the  leaders 
of  the  principal  shipbuilding  trades 
are  becoming  very  much  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  falling  away  of  mem- 
bership rolls  and  the  therefore  im- 
possible situation  which  faces  them 
in  providing  funds  for  strike  and 
unemployment  benefits.  So  the  re- 
sumption of  work  on  a  few  impor- 
tant contracts  is  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  both  workmen  and  employers. 

Most  of  the  German  shipping  com- 
panies are  largely  increasing  their 
capital  through  sale  of  stock  issues. 
This  is  made  necessary  by  the  con- 
stant fall  of  the  value  of  the  mark. 
German  shipbuilding  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  several  foreign  orders 
for  ships  have  recently  been  placed, 
notably  one  from  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment for  two  2000  -  ton  cargo 
steamers  to  be  built  at  Hamburg  by 
the  Deutsche  Werf.  If  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  this  company  is  to 
be  reorganized  with  the  assistance 
of  international  capital  and  has  sev- 
eral large  foreign  orders  awaiting 
the  consummation  of  that  change. 

Subsidies  loom  large  on  the  Amer- 
ican maritime  horizon,  and  our  read- 
ers will  be  interested  in  a  change 
just  effected  in  a  French  subsidy. 

The  Compagnie  de  Chargeurs  Re- 
unis,  in  consideration  of  running — 
first,  a  monthly  mail  steamer  service 
between  Havre  and  Matadi  with  sub- 
sidiary services  on  African  rivers; 
and  second,  a  monthly  cargo  steamer 
service  from  Dunkirk  to  Matadi — 
have  been  receiving  since  1906  an 
annual  grant  of  230,000  francs  for 
the  mail  service  and  36,000  francs 
for  the  river  service.  This  conven- 
tion terminates  in  1923,  and  it  is 
proposed  now  to  change  the  French 
terminal  of  the  mail  service  from 
Havre  to  Bordeaux;  to  pay  for  car- 
riage of  mail  bags  and  postal  em- 
ployes at  commercial  rates  less  30 
per  cent;  and  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
15,000    francs    per    voyage,    and    in- 


crease the  river  service  annual  sub- 
sidy from  36,000  to  60,000  francs. 

French  shipowners  are  vehemently 
protesting  against  the  application  of 
the  eight-hour  law  and  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  French  maritime 
sanitary  commission.  They  are  also 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  immigration. 

On  December  20,  1921,  Brussels 
opened  its  new  harbor  works  with 
canal  connection  to  deep  water,  so 
that  vessels  of  not  more  than  13.5 
feet  draft  can  now  come  up  to  the 
city.  In  a  short  time  the  depth  of 
the  canal  will  be  increased  to  accom- 
modate 19.5  feet  draft.  The  limiting 
dimensions  as  to  length  and  beam 
are  344  feet  and  46  feet,  respectively. 
These  limits  permit  a  steamer  of 
about  2500  gross  registered  tonnage 
to  navigate  the  canal  safely,  if  she 
be  properly  designed  for  that  ton- 
nage on  19  feet  draft.  Of  all  the 
thousands  of  steel  steamers  built  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
none  could  navigate  this  important 
canal  fully  loaded,  and  its  naviga- 
tion on  less  than  full  load  could 
be  made  only  by  the  Lake  type.  This 
fact  illustrates  the  need  of  special 
type  of  vessels  for  special  service 
and  is  an  indication  of  possible  fu- 
ture activity  for  our  shipyards. 

An    interesting    sidelight    on    the 
real    condition    of    British    shipping  ; 
during  1921   is  given  in  Lord  Inch-  , 
cape's   annual   report  to  the   P.  and 
0.  stockholders.    Commenting  on  the  : 
activity  of  the  company's   steamers, 
he  shows  that  444  steamers  employ-  ; 
ing  45,912  men   in  their  crews   cov- 
ered   15,345,081    nautical    miles,    en- 
tered  port  25,315  times,   and   trans- 
ported 13,236,981  tons  of  cargo,  188,- 
575    animals,    and    2,111,564    passen-  , 
gers.    This  would  appear  on  the  sur- 
face  to   be   a  very   flourishing  busi- 
ness.    However,  it  is  shown   in  the 
same    report    that    eleven    of    these 
steamers,   capable  of  handling   101,- 
000  tons  of  measurement  cargo,  were 
dispatched   on  the  London-Australia 
trade  with  68,000  tons  of  space  un- 
occupied.     There   were    laid    up  out 
of  business  during  that  period  1,117,- 
092  net  tons  of  steamers,  according 
to   Lord    Inchcape,   and   this   experi- 
ence   on    the    London-Australia    run 
shows  that  probably  the  majority  of 
the   large   British    freighters    in   use  j 
were  running  more  than  50  per  cent 
idle.     This  condition  could  not  have] 
lasted  long  without  meaning  ruin  fori 
even    the    most    strongly    intrenched 
companies,    and   the   trend,    however 
small,    toward    better    conditions    is'l 
bringing  relief  to  many  anxious  ship- 
owners. 


THE   BLOW-OFF   COCK 


THE  "CHIEF"  EXPLODES 


UNDER  the  above  heading,  Sea- 
men's Journal,  the  weekly 
voice  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  publishes  an  ed- 
itorial answering  the  remarks  of  Sea 
Flame,  as  set  forth  on  page  731,  De- 
cember issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. Inasmuch  as  the  "Blow  -  off 
Cock"  section  is  dedicated  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  forum  in  which 
every  side  of  all  questions  shall  find 
ventilation  for  its  opinions,  we  are 
reproducing  here  a  large  part  of  this  • 
editorial  together  with  the  reply  of 
Sea  Flame: 

"The  most  recent  attack"  (on  the 
LaFollette  Seamen's  Act  of  1915) 
"appears,  as  usually,  under  the  fa- 
miliar caption  of  'High  Operating 
Costs,'  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Review.  Presumably 
written  by  a  chief  engineer  with  'an 
experience  covering  fifty  years,'  the 
article  is  submitted  under  the  inap- 
propriate nom  de  plume,  'Sea  Flame.' 

"We  say  inappropriate  because  the 
writer  espouses  a  cause  entirely  for- 
eign in  spirit  and  wholly  contrary  to 
the  traditions  of  the  sea.  He  is  ap- 
parently endeavoring  to  extinguish 
the  flame  of  the  sea  by  seeking  to 
enslave  the  liberty  loving  American 
seamen  into  the  clutches  of  slavery 
or  at  least  'military'  discipline,  as 
he  says  the  'average  American  does 
not  submit  to  discipline  gracefully, 
unless  that  discipline  is  enforced  by 
military  methods.' 

"One  way  which  he  'believes  might 
be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that 
would  be  to  make  the  merchant  ma- 
rine an  auxiliary  navy  only  so  far  as 
the  crew  goes.'  He  proposes  that 
the  operator  or  owner  of  the  vessel 
pay  to  the  Navy  Department  a  fixed 
amount  for  services  of  the  crew,  the 
crews  to  be  under  naval  regulations, 
but  the  operation  of  the  vessel   en- 


tirely under  the  control  of  the  pri- 
vate owner. 

"Is  the  Sea  Flame  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  clear-cut  method  by  which 
the  shipowner  may  effect  a  substan- 
tial decrease  in  the  operating  cost 
of  a  vessel  (under  which  illusion  the 
'Chief  is  evidently  laboring),  he  is 
unconsciously  advocating  a  plan 
whereby  the  efficiency  of  the  person- 
nel would  be  greatly  lowered  and 
the  cost  of  operation  increased  by 
three-fold? 

"Experience  has  proven  that  at 
least  three  times  as  many  men  are 
required  to  man  a  merchant  ship 
when  operated  by  a  naval  crew  as 
when  operated  by  merchant  seamen. 
That  is  the  record  of  the  ships 
which  were  taken  over  and  manned 
by  the  Navy  in  the  last  war.  This 
increase  was  in  the  operating  crews 
alone  and  was  not  at  all  due  to  the 
carrying  of  the  gun  crews. 

"Of  course, for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  the  'Chief  fails  to  in- 
form his  readers  why  the  Seamen's 
Act  will  never  work  with  the  aver- 
age deep-water  crew.  And,  presum- 
ably, for  the  same  reasons,  he  neg- 
lects to  explain  why  an  absolute  re- 
peal of  the  law  is  necessary. 

"Nevertheless,  his  main  complaint 
seems  to  be  lodged  on  that  section  of 
the  LaFollette  Seamen's  Act  which 
provides  that  every  seaman  on  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  on  demand  from  the 
master  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  be- 
longs one-half  of  the  wages  which 
he  shall  have  then  earned  at  every 
port  where  such  vessel,  after  the 
voyage  has  been  commenced,  shall 
load  or  deliver  cargo  before  the  voy- 
age is  ended. 

"This  is  the  section  of  the  law  that 
the  man  with  'fifty  years'  experience' 
at  sea  refers  to  as  containing  the 
most  glaring  defects  of  the  act. 


"Has  the  'Chief  entirely  forgotten 
that  the  vicious  crimping  system  was 
a  long-lived  abuse  by  which  many  a 
seaman  was  fleeced  of  his  wages 
through  the  advance  system  long  be- 
fore the  same  were  earned? 


"To  actually  destroy  the  crimping 
system  the  seaman  had  to  be  made  a 
free  man.  If  he  chooses  to  leave  a 
vessel  in  any  safe  harbor  he  must 
be  within  his  right  and  he  must, 
also,  have  the  right  to  draw  at  least 
half  of  the  wages  due  him  in  any 
harbor.  To  prohibit  advance  and 
abolish  imprisonment  for  desertion 
would  not  have  liberated  the  seaman 
unless  he  would  be  permitted  to  col- 
lect a  part  of  his  earned  wages. 

"The  American  who  had  lived  in 
an  American  home  and  attended  an 
American  school  could,  of  course, 
not  be  induced  to  accept  this  kind 
of  a  life.  White  men  from  anywhere 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  crews 
of  the  American  vessels  grew  to  be 
poorer  and  poorer  in  quality,  and 
the  yellow  men  were  destined  finally 
to  triumph. 

"Let  the  control  over  the  sea  pass 
from  the  white  to  the  yellow  race 
and  humiliation  and  danger  will 
some  day  be  suffered  by  our  people. 
We  must  have  seamen  of  our  own 
blood  and  of  our  own  nation,  but  we 
cannot  have  them  unless  the  ideals 
and  standards  nursed  in  an  Ameri- 
can school  find  expression  in  sea  life. 
"This  is  the  aim  of  the  LaFollette 
Seamen's  Act  of  1915.  Had  it  been 
properly  enforced  it  would  have 
fully  accomplished  the  equalization 
of  wage  cost  that  the  'Chief  is  re- 
ferring to. 

"Before  condemning  or  mutilating 
the  law,  please  give  it  your  consid- 
eration and,  perhaps,  a  little  study 
combined  with  patience,  will  make 
the  'Chief  see  rosy  colors  where  all 
is  black  before  his  eyes  at  present." 


PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  SEAMEN'S  BILL 


THE  editor  of  the  Seamen's  Jour- 
nal in  a  recent  issue  devotes  a 
full  page  in  reply  to  Sea  Flame's 
article    in    Pacific    Marine    Re- 
view  for   December,   the   subject   of 
course   being  the   economical   opera- 
tion of  our  merchant  marine. 


By  SEA  FLAME 

First,  the  sailor  editor  seems  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  Sea  Flame's 
work  and  intimates  that  the  nom  de 
plume  is  inappropriate,  accusing  the 
writer  of  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flame  of  sea  liberty.  To  the  first 
charge  will  say  that  Sea  Flame  has 


never  been  approached  by  any  owner 
in  regard  to  his  writings.  Neither 
are  they  instigated  or  influenced  by 
any  combination  of  capital,  and  it  is 
doubted  if  anyone  on  "California 
Street"  even  knows  who  Sea  Flame 
is.     This   is    in   answer   to   the   hint 
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that  these  articles  are  "presumably 
written  by  a  chief  engineer." 

The  editor  of  the  Seamen's  Jour- 
nal charges  the  writer  with  uncon- 
sciously advocating  a  plan  whereby 
efficiency  would  be  lowered  and  costs 
increased  by  adopting  a  semi-naval 
policy  in  manning  our  ships.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  the  writer  will  point 
out  that  there  are  lines  in  Europe 
which  operate  under  this  plan,  and 
that  the  vessels  of  these  lines  are 
models  in  the  way  of  discipline, 
wages,  treatment,  etc.  Sea  Flame 
also  would  dispute  the  assertion  that 
three  times  as  many  men  were  need- 
ed to  operate  merchant  ships  under 
the  Navy  Department  during  the  late 
war.  Such  was  not  the  case.  A  few 
more  men  were  carried,  it  is  true, 
Tjut  war-time  conditions  prevailed. 
In  time  of  peace  no  such  increase 
would  be  necessary. 

The  editor  of  the  Seamen's  Jour- 
nal also  states  that  these  extra  men 
would  take  away  from  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  vessel.  The  writer 
contradicts  this  with  the  answer  that 
little  or  no  increase  in  present  quar- 
ters would  be  needed. 

The  sailor  editor  also  objects  to 
any  change  in  the  present  "grub" 
serving,  showing  at  once  that  my 
attempt  to  enforce  payment  for  wast- 
ed food  meets  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  Seamen's  Union. 

He  also  quotes  the  writer  on  the 
needed  repeal  of  the  LaFollette  Act, 
but  accuses  Sea  Flame  of  withhold- 
ing information  as  to  why  it  should 
be  repealed,  and  particularly  calls 
attention  to  the  "half-wages"  clause 
against  which  Sea  Flame  inveighs. 
Sea  Flame  still  maintains  that  this 
law  is  pernicious  and  detrimental  to 
proper  discipline  and  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  crew.  If  a  vote 
on  this  law  were  taken  among  mas- 
ters, mates,  engineers,  pursers  and 
stewards,  it  is  believed  that  over  90 


per  cent  would  vote  for  its  repeal. 
If  the  vote  could  be  extended  to 
United  States  consular  officers  in 
foreign  ports,  agents  of  vessels,  and 
the  authorities  of  those  ports,  prob- 
ably the  majority  would  be  higher. 

Space  prevents  the  writer  from 
going  too  far,  but  one  incident  on 
one  Shipping  Board  steamer  will 
suffice.  This  vessel  had  occasion  to 
call  at  a  river  port  in  a  South  Amer- 
ican republic.  She  arrived  about  8 
a.  m. ;  had  100  tons  of  freight  to 
take  on;  and  was  to  leave  at  noon 
the  following  day.  Some  of  the  crew 
asked  the  master  for  money,  but 
were  told  that,  owing  to  the  short 
lay,  none  could  be  had;  that  at  the 
next  stopping  place,  however,  money 
would  be  available.  This,  however, 
did  not  suit  the  liberty-loving  crew. 
Two  of  them  went  ashore  and  com- 
plained to  the  American  consul,  who 
at  once  sent  off  word  to  the  master 
that  a  number  of  the  crew  had  made 
a  "demand"  for  half  of  the  wages 
due,  and  that  it  must  be  advanced. 
The  master,  after  a  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense,  got  the  money,  the  men 
being  given  it  that  evening.  Did  we 
go  to  sea  at  noon  next  day?  We  did 
not.  The  steamer  sailed  twenty  hours 
late,  with  a  number  of  the  crew  too 
drunk  to  do  their  work.  This  is  only 
one  incident  to  show  the  evils  of 
this  "half-pay  due"  scheme.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  men  in  very 
rare  instances  buy  any  clothing  or 
other  things  useful  or  ornamental. 
They  know  there  are  tobacco  and 
clothes  in  the  slop  chest. 

But  to  return  to  the  Seamen's 
Journal  editorial.  The  editor  asks 
if  the  Chief  has  forgotten  the  crimp- 
ing system  of  long  ago.  No,  the 
Chief  has  not,  but  he  does  know  that 
crimping  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
long  before  the  LaFollette  Act  was 
ever  thought  of.  The  sailor  editor 
makes  a  long  statement  of  the  awful 


conditions  existing  before  1915,  the 
date  of  the  LaFollette  Act.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  act  is  purely  and 
only  a  Seamen's  Union  measure  and 
has  been  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  destroying  the  advancement  of 
our  merchant  marine.  And  the  writ- 
er will  go  further  and  state  that  it 
is  an  un-American  measure  formu- 
lated in  the  minds  of  foreign  bo^n 
seamen.  Sea  Flame  has  nothing  but 
praise  to  extend  to  a  good  law,  but 
any  law  must  give  both  sides  an 
equal  chance.  The  LaFollette  Act 
does  not  protect  the  shipowners,  as 
it  is,  or  was  until  lately,  practically 
impossible  to  punish  anyone  more 
than  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  couple 
of  days'  pay  for  neglect  of  duty. 
The  owner  might  lose  a  thousand 
dollars  by  delay  of  the  vessel  be- 
cause of  a  drunken  crew  not  com- 
ing on  board.  This  is  why  Sea 
Flame  advocates  enforcement  of  laws 
so  that  both  sides  may  be  protected. 
However,  without  wishing  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  nationality, 
will  say  that  mighty  few  American 
born  follow  the  sea  and  those  that 
tried  to  before  the  late  curbing  of 
the  foreign-dominated  Marine  Union 
were  for  the  most  part  made  miser- 
able by  the  balance  of  the  crew, 
which  as  a  rule  was  largely  foreign 
born.  However,  the  whole  matter 
will  be  settled  when  there  are  sixty 
men  clamoring  for  one  man's  job,  as 
it  will  obviously  be  impossible  for 
our  merchant  marine  to  operate  un- 
der existing  laws.  Patriotism  is  a 
splendid  sentiment,  but  American 
ship  operators  will  not  keep  their 
fleets  running  at  a  loss  so  that  the 
"high  standard  of  American  seamen" 
can  be  maintained  for  an  80  per  cent 
foreign  born  crew.  Sea  Flame  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  all  seafaring 
men  are  drunken,  dissolute,  improv- 
ident wasters,  but  many  are,  and  the 
LaFollette  Act  appears  to  have  been 
evolved  for  that  class. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 


A  Life  of  George  Westinghouse,  by 
Henry  G.  Prout.  875  pages,  with 
numerous  full  page  illustrations. 
Bound  in  blue  buckram  with  gold 
stampings.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Price 
$2.50. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  to 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  Young 
America   the    lives    of    some    of    the 


great  industrial  and  engineering  fig- 
ures which  have  been  identified  with 
this  society. 

George  Westinghouse,  born  in  1846 
and  living  in  active  engineering 
work  until  1914,  was  a  very  com- 
manding figure  in  the  great  days  of 
American  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing progress  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
manufacturing  enterprises  were  op- 
erated all  over  the  earth  and  in- 
cluded   practically    every   branch    of 


electrical  and  mechanical  engineei 
ing.  He  had  over  350  patents" 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
alone.  Every  one  of  these  pat- 
ents was  taken  out  covering  work 
to  be  done  in  his  own  shops  and  not 
for  speculative  purposes.  His  first 
patent  was  for  a  rotary  steam  en- 
gine. This  engine  never  came  to  any 
practical  use  as  a  prime  mover,  but 
like  nearly  everything  else  that 
Westinghouse  handled  it  was  devel- 
oped into  a  mechanism  which  form- 
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ed  the  basis  for  a  separate  industry 
and  became  a  matter  of  considerable 
profit.  He  simply  turned  his  engine 
around  and  made  an  excellent  wa- 
ter meter  out  of  it. 

In  1865  he  turned  his  attention  to 
railroads  and  in  1867,  1868  and  1869 
he  was  taking  out  patents  for  a 
railroad  frog  and  for  a  car  replacer. 
Then  on  April  13,  1869,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  wonderful  fortune 
and  fame  with  the  basic  patent  for 
the  Westinghouse  airbrake.  It  will 
be  noted  that  at  this  time  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  Westinghouse  brake  and 
its  application  to  railroading,  to- 
gether with  the  patenting  and  manu- 
facturing of  many  signalling  and  in- 
terlocking devices  and  systems  for 
railroads,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  European  countries,  filled  his 
time  with  prodigious  activity  until 
the  year  1890  when,  this  business  of 
airbrakes  and  steam  railroading  hav- 
ing been  pretty  well  standardized, 
he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
electric  matters  and  the  electric 
transmission  of  energy. 

During  the  years  1880  to  1890,  in- 
clusive, he  had  taken  out  a  patent 
every  month;  in  fact,  for  the  forty- 
eight  years  of  his  active  life  as  an 
inventor  he  took  out  a  patent  every 
month  and  a  half.  He  had  become 
interested  in  the  '80s  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  natural  gas 
and  later  developed  and  built  many 
gas  engines  of  great  size.  In  marine 
matters  his  name  is  associated  with 
that  of  Admiral  Melville  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Mr.  McAl- 
pin  in  the  development  of  the  float- 
ing frame  reduction  gear  for  use  in 
turbo-driven  ships.  In  short,  here 
was  a  life  that  was  the  embodiment 
of  Yankee  push  and  energy  backed 
by  one  of  the  most  fertile  brains 
that  the  engineering  world  has  ever 
known. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  man's  simple 
devotion  to  purpose  that  while  he 
held  degrees  from  many  colleges  and 
universities,  both  in  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  and  had  been  decor- 
ated by  many  crowned  heads,  to  the 
end  he  remained  George  Westing- 
house and  none  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers  ever  thought  of  speaking 
of  him  in  any  other  way. 

The  volume  under  review  sets 
forth  the  entire  life  of  Westing- 
house in  a  very  intimate  and  friend- 
ly fashion,  particularly  from  an  en- 
gineering angle,  and  should  be  espe- 
cially valuable  to  young  engineering 
students  in  that  the  trends  of 
thought  and  the  apparent  source  of 
inventive  ideas  are  so  faithfully  por- 
trayed by  the  author  who,  acting  as 


an    editor,   in    a   very   graceful   way 
weaves    into   the   story  the   reminis- 
cences of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Westinghouse  and  his  closest  as- 
sociates   in   business   and   invention, 
many  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Wharf  Management,  Stevedoring  and 
Storage,  by  Roy  S.  MacElwee  and 
Thomas  R.  Taylor.    350  pages,  95 
illustrations,    numerous    diagrams 
and   tables.     Bound   in    red    buck- 
ram   with    gold    stampings.     Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York. 

This  volume  is  the  fifth  of  a  series 
dealing  with  the  business  of  ocean 
shipping  and  transportation.  It  is  a 
very  timely  volume  and  much  need- 
ed in  American  merchant  marine 
work.  Roy  S.  MacElwee  was  form- 
erly director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  is  now  dean  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Georgetown  University.  Thomas  R. 
Taylor  is  assistant  director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  this  is 
the  first  effort  to  set  down  in  printed 
volume  the  loading  and  dispatch  of 
ships  from  the  administrative  stand- 
point, and,  as  the  author's  preface 
sets  forth,  the  volume  is  started  on 
its  adventurous  voyage  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  "blaze  the  trail  to  a 
closer  and  more  scientific  study  of 
the  problem." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  has  made  even  a  su- 
perficial survey  of  the  marine  situa- 
tion and  also  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem that  great  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected by  proper  terminal  manage- 
ment, and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  successful  competition  by  the 
American  merchant  marine  on  the 
high  seas  is  dependent  upon  our  so- 
lution of  the  prompt  and  eflflcient 
dispatch  of  vessels  in  ports.  There 
has  been  not  a  little  complaint  on 
the  part  of  American  and  European 
underwriters  at  the  improper  load- 
ing and  stowage  of  cargo  in  Ameri- 
can ships,  so  that  this  book  should 
be  of  great  value  to  shipping  men  in 
general. 

This  series  of  books  on  ocean  ship- 
ping and  transportation  was  intend- 
ed as  manuals  to  "assist  young  men 
in  training  for  the  shipping  busi- 
ness," and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  and  combined  with 
practical  experience  and  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  local  conditions 
can  be  used  for  laying  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  up  foreign  trad- 
ing management.  The  volume  covers 
every  phase  of  marine  terminal  ac- 
tivity,   including    accounting,    wharf 


oflfice  organization,  ships'  auxiliaries, 
wharf  cranes,  warehouses,  stowage, 
and  delivery  from  wharves. 
With  Beatty  in  the  North  Sea,  by 
Filson  Young.  338  pages,  illustra- 
tions; blue  buckram  with  gold 
stampings.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  Price  $5  net. 
Filson  Young,  as  an  intelligence 
officer  of  the  British  Navy  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  served  on  Ad- 
miral Beatty's  flagship,  the  Lion,  for 
the  six  months  which  included  the 
battle  of  the  Doggerbank.  In  a  very 
engaging,  talented  manner  he  sets 
forth  the  incidents  and  the  life  on 
the  battle-cruiser  squadron,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye  witness  and  a  partici- 
pant, and  while  giving  full  credit  to 
Admiral  Beatty  and  his  staff  officers 
and  their  work  on  the  squadron, 
criticises  very  unsparingly  the  Brit- 
ish admiralty  and  the  British  naval 
policy,  showing  how  the  viewpoint 
of  the  admiralty  was  altered  by  the 
experiences  of  the  battle  -  cruiser 
squadron  and  how  Beatty's  work 
with  that  squadron  discovered  the 
naval  shortcomings  and  initiated  the 
means  taken  to  overcome  them. 

A  very  intimate  picture  of  a  mod- 
ern naval  engagement  is  given,  and 
this  picture  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing  in   that   Lieutenant  Young   wit- 
nessed  it  from  the   fighting  top   of 
the  Lion  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
was   the    first   time   in    history   that 
modern  superdreadnoughts  had  met 
in    action.     The    book    may    conse- 
quently become  a  very  valuable  his- 
torical   memoir,    since    the    present 
trend  seems  to  indicate  that  all  su- 
perdreadnoughts will  be  scrapped. 
Fifty  Years  of  Electricity,  the  Mem- 
ories of  an  Electrical  Engineer,  by 
J.    A.    Fleming.     352    pages,    very 
copiously  illustrated  with  full  page 
plates    and    figures.     Green    buck- 
ram binding,  gold  stampings.   Pub- 
lished by  the  Wireless  Press,  Ltd., 
326  Broadway,  New  York. 
John  Ambrose  Fleming  is  the  Uni- 
versity  Professor   of  Electrical   En- 
gineering in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Eng- 
land, November  29,  1849.    His  active 
work  would,  therefore,  cover  the  fifty 
years  from   1870   to   1920,   the   half- 
century   which   has   seen   the   great- 
est advance  in  the  technique  of  elec- 
trical   engineering,    in    which    Pro- 
fessor   Fleming   himself   has    had    a 
very    active    and    distinguished    par- 
ticipation. 

To  quote  the  foreword  by  the 
author,  "This  book  makes  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  a  systematic  treatise 
of  electricity  or  electrical  engineer- 
ing, but  is  simply  intended  as  an  at- 
tempt to  place  before  the  intellige  it 
general  reader  a  fairly   comprehen- 
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sive  view  of  the  chief  triumphs  of 
applied  electricity  during  the  last 
half-century."  It  will  also  undoubt- 
edly be  of  great  assistance  in  en- 
abling electrical  students  to  obtain  a 
preliminary  outline  of  subjects 
which  they  will  study  in  greater 
detail  in  other  textbooks  and  in  their 
laboratory  experiences.  With  this  in- 
tention in  view,  Professor  Fleming 
in  his  clear,  lucid  style  and  in  a 
non-technical  manner  sets  forth  the 
modern  history  of  electrical  engin- 
eering. The  book,  therefore,  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  seeker  after 
general  knowledge,  because  electric- 


ity in  one  form  or  another  touches 
so  closely  the  every-day  life  of  mod- 
ern civilized  man  and  has  become 
such  a  servant  to  mankind  that  no 
person  can  pretend  to  be  educated 
who  has  not  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which 
this  service  is  rendered. 

In  the  introduction  the  progress 
of  electrical  engineering  up  to  the 
year  1870  is  sketched  in  outline.  Th^ 
balance  of  the  book  is  divided  into 
seven  chapters,  each  one  of  which 
carries  a  grand  division  of  electrical 
engineering  through  from  1870  to 
1920.      Chapter    I    deals    with    tele- 


graphs and  telephones;  Chapter  II 
with  dynamo  -  electric  machinery;. 
Chapter  III  with  electric  lamps  and 
lighting;  Chapter  IV  with  electric 
heating;  Chapter  V  with  electric 
power  stations  and  the  transmission 
of  power;  Chapter  VI  with  electric 
theory  and  measurements;  Chapter 
VII  with  wireless  telegraphy  and 
telephony. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  attrac- 
tive letterpress  and  the  excellent 
make-up  of  the  book,  which  will 
recommend  it  to  the  general  reader. 


MARINE  BOILERS 


Some  Hints  on  Their  Operation  and  Maintenance 
By  SEA  FLAME 


I 


ECONOMICAL  operation  of  ma- 
rine boilers  consists  not  only 
in  fuel  saving,  but  in  keeping 
repair  bills  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible figure.  At  this  time  economy 
means  the  continued  holding  on  the 
oceans  the  great  fleet  now  under  the 
American  flag.  Therefore  special 
stress  must  be  laid  on  saving,  not 
only  fuel,  but  expense. 

That  the  proper  care  of  boilers 
will  increase  their  efliciency  is  indis- 
putable. Thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  on  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  boilers,  and  many  and 
long  have  been  the  arguments  put 
forward  in  favor  of  different  types, 
both  watertube  and  shell.  Treatises 
have  been  published  on  fuel  hand- 
ling; on  draft  pressure  and  on  stack 
temperatures ;  so  the  writer  will  not 
in  this  article  give  any  specific  for- 
mula or  rules,  but  will  say  that  an 
application  of  horse  sense  is  as  nec- 
essary in  getting  good  results  out  of 
a  marine  boiler  as  it  is  to  get  the 
highest  dynamic  output  from  any 
source  of  power. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  boiler,  be  it  watertube  or 
other  type,  is  one  of  the  prime  units 
in  an  installation  for  power  pur- 
poses. Also  that  a  boiler  is  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  machinery,  and  should 
be  cared  for  accordingly.  Some  en- 
gineers base  their  preferences  for 
Scotch  or  shell  type  boilers  on  the 
idea  that  they  will  stand  rougher 
usage  than  those  of  the  watertube 
kind.  This  seems  to  be  an  admis- 
sion that  the  boiler  is  looked  upon 
as  a  unit  supposed  to  stand  neglect 
and  incompetence  without  failure. 
This  attitude,  however,  will  not  stand, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  the 
more  careful  an  engineer  is  of  his 
boilers  the  better  for  the  owner's 
bank  account. 


Economy  of  time  is  considerable 
of  an  element  in  handling  boilers. 
If  an  engineer  can  keep  the  boilers 
of  an  average  steamship  going  for 
six  months  without  a  lay  -  off  for 
scaling  and  cleaning,  he  is  surely  a 
better  producer  than  one  who  can 
only  get  two  or  three  months'  oper- 
ation between  lay-ups.  Old  hands 
may  say  it  is  not  possible  to  run  a 
boiler  for  six  months.  The  writer 
believes  to  the  contrary  and  claims 
with  oil  -  fired  boilers  looked  after 
properly,  an  absolutely  tight  con- 
denser, and  all  make-up  feed  of  dis- 
tilled water,  that  a  boiler  can  be 
kept  continuously  in  operation  for 
an  indefinite  period.  But  to  achieve 
this  result  careful  treatment  is  nec- 
essary. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  class  of 
engineers  who  seem  to  regard  the 
boilers  as  of  not  much  importance 
and  leave  their  management  to  the 
second  assistant.  Should  things  go 
wrong  the  blame  is  often  laid  to  the 
boilermaker.  He  did  a  poor  job;  the 
design  was  faulty;  boilers  not  large 
enough;  firemen  incompetent.  These 
and  similar  excuses  are  made,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  had  better  care 
been  exercised  the  troubles  would 
not  have  happened. 

Clean   Fire  Rooms 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  need  of  absolute  cleanliness  in 
and  around  boilers.  Do  not  permit 
small  leaks  to  become  great  ones. 
Anything  kept  tidy  and  neat  is  gen- 
erally efficient.  A  slovenly  kept  fire 
room  means  waste.  Drips  from  lit- 
tle valves  in  time  make  losses  that 
are  noticeable.  Little  drips  of  fuel 
oil  not  only  make  a  mess,  but  mean 
waste. 

Watch  the  Leaks 

See  to  it  that   all   blow-off  valves 


are  tight;  that  all  stems  of  checks 
do  not  leak;  that  joints  around  fuel 
oil  system  are  kept  in  good  order; 
that  no  small  leaks  are  around  hand- 
hole  and  manhole  plates ;  that  fur- 
nace fronts  are  kept  tight,  so  that 
cold  air  will  not  enter  except  through 
proper  place,  and  that  when  fires  are 
out  no  air  can  get  in;  that  joints 
around  tube  doors  are  tight;  that 
safety  valves  do  not  leak;  that  joints 
on  feed  lines  are  tight,  and  that  feed 
water  is  kept  as  hot  as  possible;  that, 
brick  work  in  watertube  boilers  does 
not  settle  and  crack,  allowing  drafts 
to  enter  back  of  fires ;  that  tubes 
are  kept  clear  of  soot  by  regularly 
dusing  off  with  soot  blowers  or  other 
means;  keep  pressures  steady. 

Feed  Water 

But  of  the  utmost  importance  is 
pure  water  for  feed.  With  proper 
care  no  salt  or  alkali  or  other  foreign 
matter  should  reach  the  inside  of  a 
boiler.  Given  pure  water  to  begin 
with,  and  kept  so,  50  per  cent  of 
the  boiler  troubles  will  cease  to  ex- 
ist. It  will  at  once  be  said  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  this.  The  writer 
claims  it  is  easy.  If  proper  care  is 
exercised,  three  tons — or,  say,  75(1 
gallons — of  water  should  be  the  max- 
imum loss  in  twenty-four  hours  with 
an  every-day  3000  I.  H.  P.  plant. 
This  amount  can  be  made  up  easily 
with  almost  any  of  the  evaporators 
supplied,  and  should  not  require 
more  than  two  barrels  extra  fuel  oil 
for  the  work.  These  two  barrels  will 
be  more  than  saved  by  increased  i' 
ficiency,  as  is  easily  understood,  i: 
all  the  many  little  leaks  are  stopped, 
the  elusive  heat  unit  will  be  cap- 
tured; boilers  will  work  better  with 
pure  water,  and  lessening  of  prim- 
ing and  other  evils  will  help  to  make 
the  lot  of  the  engineer  a  happier  one. 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  YARD  BUSY 


jutfitting   wharf   of   the   Federal    Shipbuilding   Company   at    Kearny,    New    Jersey.     The    Pacific    Steamship    Company's    new    steamer    Ruth 
Alexander   is   shown  in   the   left   foreground    at    the   outfitting    wharf 


THE  shipyard  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  Kear- 
ny, New  Jersey,  occupies  a 
strategic  point  adjacent  to  the 
lower  harbor  of  New  York  on  the 
Hackensack  River  at  the  head  of 
Newark  Bay,  where  it  draws  easily 
upon  the  combined  labor  market  of 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City 
and  Newark. 

The  company  was  incorporated  on 
July  24,  1917,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  thoroughly 
modern  shipyard  of  twelve  ways  and 
with  up-to-date  shop  equipment  am- 
ple to  take  care  of  these  ways  work- 
ing at  their  full  capacity.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  plant  and  of 
its  record  in  shipbuilding  during  the 
war  emergency  period  and  later  for 
private  account  will  be  found  in  the 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  for 
March,  1921,  on  page  170.  At  that 
time  Federal  were  installing  a  new 
10,000-ton  floating  drydock,  and  it  is 
with  the  activities  of  this  drydock 
and  the  facilities   of  the  yard   as   a 
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Close-up  of  the  stern  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's tanker  Uncas  in  the  10,000-ton  floating 
dock   of   the    Federal    Shipbuilding    Company. 


repair  organization  that  we  are  prin- 
cipally interested  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  particularly  so  since  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company's  new 
passenger  steamship  Ruth  Alexander 
(formerly  Callao)  is  now  being  re- 
conditioned there.  This  steamer,  for- 
merly a  German  passenger  liner,  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  as 
a  troop  transport  during  the  war. 
The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  is 
now  preparing  this  vessel  for  the 
run  from  Seattle  via  San  Francisco 
to  Los  Angeles.  She  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  Nanking  and  will  be  fitted 
out  with  every  modern  convenience, 
the  company  having  announced  its 
intention  of  making  her  the  finest 
passenger  liner  on  the  coast  run. 
She  will  probably  make  her  first  voy- 
age under  the  Admiral  flag  about  the 
middle  of  February.  At  that  time 
she  will  be  put  on  a  special  cruise 
from  New  York  via  Havana  and  Pan- 
ama to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  after  which  she  will 
enter   the   Pacific    coastwise   service. 
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General    view    of    the   waterfront   of    the    Federal    Shipbuilding    Company    on   the    Hackensack    River.      Steamers    in    view    {rem    right    to    left    are:     tanker 
Astral,    passenger    steamer    Ruth   Alexander    (formerly    Callao),    and    on    the    dock    the    tanker    Uncas 
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View  in   the    Federal    Shipbuilding   Company's   boiler   shops   showing    special    tools    designed    for    drilling 

the   shells   of   Scotch   boilers 


The  Callao  was  a  coal-burner.  The 
Ruth  Alexander  will  burn  oil.  Her 
engines  and  boiler  equipment  were 
in  very  good  shape,  but  as  it  is  de- 
sirable to  maintain  a  high  sea  speed 
and  as  her  engines  are  capable  of 
taking  more  steam  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  original  boiler  plant, 
two  additional  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers    are    being    installed    with    a 


total  heating  surface  of  54,000  square 
feet.  The  White  system  of  oil-burn- 
ing is  to  be  used,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  as  refitted  the 
Ruth  Alexander  will  show  at  least  a 
knot  more  speed  at  sea  than  did  the 
Callao.  The  change  to  fuel  oil  in- 
volved the  installation  of  settling 
tanks  and  the  fitting  of  her  double 
bottom    with    suitable    piping,    vent 


ducts  and  oiltight  riveting,  to  serve 
as  fuel  oil  tank. 

All  of  the  passengei"  accommoda- 
tions are  being  reconditioned  and  a 
number  of  new  cabins  added.  All 
staterooms  will  have  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  thermos  bottles,  read- 
ing lamps  for  berths,  and  in  general 
all  modern  marine  conveniences.  The 
public  rooms  on  this  ship  are  all  fin- 
ished with  a  wainscot  of  beautiful 
inlaid  tiling  and  are  furnished  in  a 
style  that  will  make  them  decidedly 
attractive  to  Pacific  Coast  travelers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  work  on 
the  Ruth  Alexander  will  cost  about 
$200,000. 

Another  vessel  in  which  Pacific 
Coast  readers  will  be  interested  was 
at  the  outfitting  dock  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company  recently.  This 
was  the  tanker  Astral,  a  vessel  of 
12,000  tons  deadweight,  built  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco,  in  1916, 
and  owned  by  the  Standard  Trans- 
portation Company.  Extensive  dam- 
age repairs  were  made.  The  tanker 
Uncas,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York,  also  has  been  under- 
going extensive  repairs,  which  re- 
quired two  weeks  on  drydock,  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  to  $60,000;  and  work 
has  been  done  recently  on  the  fol- 
lowing vessels  in  New  York  harbor: 
Robin  Goodfellow,  Robin  Adair,  Fair- 
field City,  Pinar  de  Rio,  Bantu  and 
Charlton  Hall.  The  following  ves- 
sels were  to  undergo  docking  and 
repairs:  Crewe  Hall,  Mobile  City, 
Steel  Ranger,  Chattanooga  City  and 
Bessemer  City. 


Left — view  between  ways  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company's  plant  showing  traveling  gantry 
crane  and  industrial  railway.  Above — large  Sellers  boring  mill  in  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's machine  shop;  the  table  diameter  is  17  feet,  and  25  feet  may  be  swung  clear  between  the 
standards. 


DOCKING  A  BOTTOMLESS  TANKER 


IN  December,  1921,  at  the  Erie 
Basin  plant  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  there  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  rath- 
er difficult  task  of  docking  a  vessel 
whose  bottom  had  practically  been 
entirely  torn  off  or  badly  crumpled 
by  grounding  on  a  coral  reef. 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
makes  the  proud  claim  that  it  is 
the  world's  largest  ship  repair  or- 
ganization and  that  its  plants  are 
unexcelled  for  variety  and  quality 
of  organization  personnel  and  me- 
chanical equipment.  This  little  job 
■of  docking  successfully  a  bottomless 
tanker  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs 
substantiating  this  claim. 

The  vessel  in  question  is  the  oil 
tanker  F.  D.  Asche  of  11,790  tons 
deadweight  capacity,  built  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  in  1918,  and  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  On  Octo- 
ber 20,  1921,  the  F.  D.  Asche  had 
sailed  from  New  York  in  ballast  to 
pick  up  oil  at  Texas  City.  On  the 
24th  she  was  caught  in  a  hurricane, 
driven  out  of  her  course  under  con- 
ditions making  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  definite  position,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  struck  on  the 
Manatilla  Reef. 

A  wireless  S.  0.  S.  brought  several 
steamers  to  her  assistance,  and  the 
tanker  L.  J.  Drake  stood  by  and  on 
October  29  took  off  20  men,  leaving 
a  skeleton  crew  on  board.  In  the 
meantime  the  Merritt  and  Chapman 
Derrick  &  Wrecking  Company  of 
New  York  had  undertaken  the  sal- 
vaging of  the  vessel  on  a  "no  pay 
no  cure"  basis. 

It  was  found  on  preliminary  sur- 
vey that  the  vessel  had  been  washed 
by  the  heavy  seas  about  a  mile  over 
the  coral  reefs  and  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  her  bottom  was  practically 


Remarkable   photograph   looking  up   and   out  through   the   shell   plating   of   the    tanker    F.    D.    Asche    on 

the   graving   dock   at   the    Robins    Drydock   &    Repair    Company    plant   of   the 

Todd   Shipyards   Corporation 

gone,  and  severe  damage  had  been 
sustained  by  the  side  plating. 

By  the  use  of  compressors  and  air 
locks  the  wrecking  company's  steam- 
er I.  J.  Merritt  succeeded  in  floating 
the  vessel  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  and  she  was  towed  to  the 
Stranger  Cay  Channel,  where  tem- 
porary repairs  were  effected  and  she 
was  then  towed  to  New  York  by  the 
salvage  tugs,  arriving  November  30. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  a 
vessel  damaged  in  such  fashion  is 
drydocking  for  proper  survey,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  F.  D.  Asche  was 
taken  to  Erie  Basin  and  to  No.  1 
graving  dock  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation.  Ordinarily  the  blocks 
in  a  graving  dock  are  set  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  ship  to  be  docked, 
but  of  course  this  simple  method 
could  not  be  followed  in  any  case 
where  the  entire  bottom  had  been 
knocked  out  of  shape  and  much  of 
it  was   missing. 

Todd  divers  were  therefore  called 
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Outboard  profile   of   the   tanker   F.    D.   Asche   showing  extent  of    injuries   to   her   bottom    from    grinding   over    the   coral   reef 
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The    United    States    Shipping    Board    steamship 
Tacoma   plant   of   the 


to  work,  and  George  J.  Robinson, 
vice-president,  and  Ernest  Fils,  naval 
architect,  of  the  Robins  Drydock  & 
Repair  Yard  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  checking  up  their  work 
by  the  measurements  of  the  divers, 
laid  out  new  plans  showing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  in  its  actual  condi- 
tion.    From  these  plans  blocks  were 


Rotarian,    a    fair    example    of    the    work    done    by    the 
Todd    Shipyards    Corporation 


set  in  the  graving  block  at  points 
safe  for  the  support  of  the  weight 
of  the  ship,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  damaged  state  of  the  hull, 
and  before  night  of  the  day  in  which 
she  arrived  at  the  Basin  she  was 
safely  docked  and  ready  for  survey. 
The  profile  drawing  of  the  ship 
reproduced    herewith    indicates    the 
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extent  of  the  damage,  while  the  pho- 
tograph looking  out  through  the  jag- 
ged hole  in  the  ship's  bottom  shows 
very  graphically  the  tremendous 
grinding  to  which  the  hull  must 
have  been  subjected. 


SHOE  SHINERS'  DINNER 


THAT  the  sons  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  do  not  lose  any  of  their 
charm  as  hosts  after  having 
been  transplanted  to  the  effete 
East  was  amply  evidenced  by  a  royal 
reception  tendered  to  Mr.  William  J. 
Brady,  president  of  the  Eureka  Boil- 
er Works  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, by  his  former  intimate  associ- 
ates at  a  testimonial  dinner  recently 
given  Mr.  Brady  in  New  York. 

The  banquet  room  of  the  Castle 
Cave  restaurant  in  New  York  rang 
with  glad  shouts  of  welcome  when 
Mr.  Brady  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  old  Shoe  Shiner's  Club  of  San 
Francisco  was  reunited.  After  a 
real  San  Francisco  dinner,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hague,  toastmaster,  superintended 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the 
club's  ideal,  that  of  a  boy  in  bronze 
shining  shoes,  and  presented  the 
statue  to  Mr.  Brady,  who  responded 
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DINNER    TO 

BILL  BRADY 
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Shoe  SHINERS  CiuB 
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Castle  Cave  SMOESMtNC  Paplor 


The    frontispiece    page    of    the    souvenir    menu    of 
the   Shoe   Shiners'   dinner 


appropriately  and  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  foregathering  of  his  old- 
time  friends  and  his  appreciation  of 
their  meeting  with  him. 

During  the  evening  there  was  a 
real  entertainment,  during  which  lit- 
tle groups  would  gather  here  and 
there  and  talk  about  the  days  back 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  before  ad- 
journing it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  those  present  should  constitute 
the  charter  members  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  Shoe  Shine  Club 
and  that  at  the  following  meeting 
officers  should  be  elected  and  the 
new    organization    made    permanent. 

The  hosts  of  the  evening  were: 
R.  L.  Hague,  Carl  Klitgaard,  Bruce 
Gibson,  Ed  Stewart,  James  Milne, 
A.  P.  Allen,  James  Botts,  E.  G.  Eg- 
bert, Walter  Farem,  George  Jett,  W. 
L.  Bunker,  W.  L.  Peebles,  G.  E.  Pen- 
dergast,  G.  W.  Selby. 


JAMES  SHEWAN  --  SHIP  REPAIRS 

Fifty  Years  on  New  York  Harbor 


OVER  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  James 
Shewan  founded  a  ship  repair 
business  in  South  Brooklyn 
that  has  grown  up  under  the 
care  of  its  founder  and  his  two  sons, 
James  and  Edwin  A.  Shewan,  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  estab- 
lished ship  repair  plants  in  the  port 
of  New  York. 

This  plant,  located  at  the  foot  of 
Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets, 
now  covers  over  forty-five  acres  of 
land  and  water  and  is  equipped  with 
a  very  well  planned  and  properly 
located  group  of  shops  and  floating 
equipment  fitted  out  with  all  of  the 
special  tools  necessary  for  the  great 
variety  of  work  which  comes  to  a 
ship  repair  plant. 

The  buildings  include  a  new  boiler 
and  plate  shop  475  feet  long  by  75 
feet  wide,  which  is  served  by  elec- 
tric cranes  and  equipped  with  radial 
drills  and  bull  riveters;  a  special 
oil-burning  plate  heating  furnace  8 
feet  wide  by  35  feet  long;  and  an 
oil-burning  bar  heating  furnace  6 
feet  wide  by  75  feet  long,  this  shop 
being  capable  of  building  or  repair- 
ing any  size  marine  boiler  or  of  han- 
dling plate  repairs  for  any  hull 
afloat.  The  machine  shop,  296  feet 
long  by  70  feet  wide,  is  served  by 
two  overhead  electric  cranes  with  a 
capacity  up  to  50  tons  and  is  equip- 
ped with  a  large,  well  assorted  group 
of  machine  tools  of  sufficient  variety 
and  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  ma- 
chine work  necessary  for  the  pro- 
pulsion department  of  any  modern 
steamer.  The  pipefitting  shop  is  75 
feet  by  150  feet;  the  copper  and 
tinsmith  and  plumbing  shop  250  by 
80  feet;  the  electrical  shop  150  by 
100  feet;  while  the  blacksmith  shop, 


View  along  the  outfitting  wharf  and  the 
James   Shewan 


Close-up    of    drydock    No.    10,    James    Shewan    & 
Sons   plant 


Interior   view   of  the   new   plate   shop,   James    Shewan    &    Sons 


south  side   of  the  new   plate   shop   of   the 
&    Sons  Plant 

a  department  which  has  always  been 
a  specialty  with  James  Shewan  & 
Sons,  contains  30  blacksmith  fires 
and  6  large  steam  hammers,  with  all 
the  necessary  small  tools  and  appli- 
ances for  efficient  work.  Added  very 
recently  are  the  new  power  plant 
and  in  connection  therewith  a  new 
electric  and  air  compressor  plant, 
and  the  new  saw  mill,  carpenter  and 
pattern-making  shop. 

Floating  Equipment 

James  Shewan  &  Sons  are  especi- 
ally fortunate  in  their  floating  equip- 
ment, which  includes  four  floating 
derricks,  one  of  40-ton  capacity  and 
one  each  of  20,  15  and  10  tons  ca- 
pacity. There  are  four  ocean-going 
tugs  for  moving  and  shifting  vessels 
and  for  shifting  the  floating  der- 
ricks and  welding  barges  to  and 
from  vessels  in  the  stream  and  to 
any  position  where  salvage  work  is 
necessary.  Four  steam  launches  are 
provided  for  carrying  workmen  to 
vessels  anchored  in  the  stream. 
There  are  four  barges  fitted  with 
twin  electric  welding  units,  and  two 
air  compressor  barges  for  supplying 
power  to  pneumatic  machinery.  Very 
recently  a  new  barge  has  been  fitted 
up  for  furnishing  steam  power  and 
for  applying  hydrostatic  pressure  to 
boilers  in  testing  after  repair  work 
has  been  done  on  shipboard.  This 
has  proven  a  very  great  convenience 
and  has  added  very  materially  to  the 
efficiency  and  dispatch  of  repair 
work  in  fire  rooms. 

Fire  Equipment 

The  entire  plant  is  served  by  wa- 
ter piping  and  an  additional  high 
pressure  service,  the  high  pressure 
pumps  being  located  on  the  pier  and 
automatically  operated  so  that  at  all 
times  water  pressure  of  about  125 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  available 
at  any  part  of  the  plant.     The  firm 
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purchased  from  the  City  of  New 
York  fire  department  the  fireboat 
Seth  Low,  rebuilt  her  and  put  all  of 
her  fire-fighting  apparatus  in  first- 
class  condition,  so  that  this  addition- 
al fire-fighting  equipment  is  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  the  clients 
of  James  Shewan  &  Sons  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  or  day. 

Drydocks 

Ten  drydocks  are  operated,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  125  feet  in  length 
by  41  feet  breadth  with  a  capacity 
of  1000  tons  up  to  an  all-steel  dock 
450  feet  in  length,  110  feet  in  breadth, 
with  a  depth  over  keel  blocks  of  35 
feet  and  a  lifting  capacity  of  12,000 
tons.  All  of  the  drydock  pumps  are 
motor-driven ;  in  fact,  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  plant  is  equipped  for 
electric  drive.  The  berthing  facilit- 
ies are  adequate  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  forty  ordinary  freight  steam- 
ers and  have  a  mean  draft  of  water 
alongside  of  about  35  feet. 

During  the  war  this  plant  under- 
took very  successfully   some   of  the 

Inro-ptit     rnTlvpr<5inTi      inh«     nn     vpccpIc        ,      General   view   of   the   dock   basins    at   James    Shewan   &    Sons'    works    showing    docks    3,    5    and    7. 
ictigc&u     L-Ulivei&iuil     JUUb     UIl      vebbtlb       Nq.    7    m    the    foreground    is    a    12,000-ton    lifting    capacity,    one-piece    steel    girder    dock,    one    of    the 

for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board    largest  of  its  kind  in  the  united  states. 

for  the  army  transport  service  and      since  the   conclusion   of  the   war   it      many  of  these  vessels  to  their  nor- 

for    the    United    States    Navy,    and      has  with  equal  facility  reconverted      mal  condition  for  peace-time  service. 

ELECTRIC  IRON  SMELTING 
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"Elektrotnetalls"  Process 


THIS  process  is  based  on  inven- 
tions made  by  the  Swedish  en- 
gineers Assar  Gronwall,  Axel 
Lindblad  and  Otto  Stalhane 
during  the  years  1908  to  1910.  Prac- 
tical experiments  were  carried  out 
during  1909  and  1910  at  the  Dom- 
narfvet  Iron  Works  belonging  to  the 
well-known  Stora  Kopparbergs  Berg- 
slags  A.-B.  The  results  proved  so 
satisfactory  and  the  process  seemed 
to  offer  such  advantages  to  the 
Swedish  iron  and  steel  industry  that 
the  Association  of  Ironmasters, 
(Jernkontoret),  determined  to  con- 
struct a  furnace  to  investigate  and 
develop  the  process  on  a  practical 
working  scale.  This  furnace  was 
erected  at  the  Trollhattan  Falls  and 
was  started  in  the  autumn  of  1910. 

During  the  years  1911  and  1912 
the  furnace  was  kept  working  on  a 
great  variety  of  ores  and  the  best 
working  conditions  established  by 
impartial  and  very  thorough  tests. 
When  these  investigations  had  been 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1912  the 
plant  was  taken  over  by  a  company 
and  has  been  working  for  purely 
commercial  purposes  since  October, 
1912. 

On  the  strength  of  the  experience 
gained  at  Domnarfvet  and  Trollhat- 
tan three  similar,  though  somewhat 


Sectional    elevation    and    plan    of    electric     iron 
smelting   furnace  of  the   "Elektrometalls"   type. 

larger,  electric  smelting  furnaces 
have  been  constructed  at  the  Hag- 
fors  Iron  Works  and  a  new,  still 
larger  furnace  at  Domnarfvet.  The 
design  has   not  been  altered   in   any 


essential  respect  during  the  last  two 
years,  though  a  number  of  improve- 
ments of  details  have  simplified  the 
method  of  working,  increased  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  process  and  reduced 
the  working  costs. 

Construction  of  the  Furnace 

The  furnace  consists  of  two  prin 
cipal  parts,  the  furnace  shaft  an 
the  hearth  or  crucible.  The  shaft, 
which  is  of  similar  design  to  an  or 
dinary  blast  furnace  shaft,  but  of 
course  without  any  blast  tuyers,  is 
supported  independently  on  an  iron 
framework  or  else  on  heavy  girders 
resting  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
house.  It  consists  of  a  shell  of  steel 
plates  and  is  lined  with  firebrick. 
It  is  provided  with  a  closed  furnace 
top,  the  charging  bell  of  which  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor  and  winding  drum. 
The  hearth,  which  is  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  shaft,  is  so  con- 
structed that  when  it  is  expanded  by 
the  heat  the  central  hole  in  the  arch 
which  covers  it  fits  closely  around 
the  neck  of  the  shaft. 

The  hearth  also  consists  of  a 
strong  shell  of  steel  plates  lined 
with  refractory  material  and  is  cov- 
ered by  an  arch  the  weight  of  which 
may  be  supported  entirely  on  the 
circular  lining  of  the  hearth  or  else 
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partly  in  this  manner  and  partly  by 
iron  straps,  riveted  to  the  shell  of 
the  shaft. 

The  electrodes  are  preferably  of 
circular  section  and  provided  v^^ith 
screw  joints  for  joining  up  end  to 
end.  They  pass  through  the  arch 
of  the  crucible  at  a  slight  inclina- 
tion from  the  vertical.  Water-cooled 
stuffing  boxes  with  asbestos  packing 
are  provided  to  prevent  leakage  of 
gas  round  the  electrodes.  The  elec- 
trodes project  into  the  hearth  through 
the  free  space  which  forms  between 
the  roof  and  the  charge,  which  on 
descending  into  the  hearth  falls  at 
an  angle  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft.  The  electric  current  is  sup- 
plied to  the  electrodes  through  bronze 
contacts.  Only  carbon  electrodes 
have,  so  far,  been  used  owing  to  the 
high  costs  of  graphite  electrodes. 

The  Elektrometall  furnaces  are 
generally  provided  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  gas  circulation,  the  gas  be- 
ing drawn  by  means  of  a  fan  from 
a  gas  outlet  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  and  forced  through  a  number 
of  nozzles  into  the  free  space  be- 
tween the  roof  of  the  crucible  and 
the  descending  charge.  The  object 
of  this  gas  circulation  is  two-fold, 
viz.,  to  prevent  over-heating  of  the 
roof  of  the  crucible  and  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  process  in  the  shaft. 
As  regards  the  latter  object  it  is 
evident  that  the  gas,  which  becomes 
highly  heated  in  the  crucible,  assists 
in  conveying  heat  to  the  charge  in 
the  shaft,  thus  extending  the  reduc- 
tion zone  and  rendering  it  more  ef- 
fective through  the  increased  volume 
of  gas  passing  through. 

In  this  manner  the  percentage  of 
CO,  in  the  furnace  gas  can  be  kept 
higher  than  if  no  gas  circulation 
were  used  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
indicates  a  reduction  in  the  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

The  attached  tables  show  the  re- 
lation of  fuel  and  power  consump- 
tion to  different  percentages  of  CO2 
in  the  furnace  gas. 

When  unburnt  limestone  is  used 
the  coke  and  power  consumption  will 
be  somewhat  higher  than  shown  in 
the  tables. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  gas 
circulation  does  not  cause  any  con- 
sumption of  gas,  as  all  gas  formed 
by  the  reduction  process  must,  nat- 
urally, be  carried  away  as  soon  as 
the  furnace  has  attained  its  normal 
working  conditions.  This  gas  con- 
tains from  10  to  30  volume  percent 
CO,  and  from  70  to  50  per  cent  CO. 
Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  CO 
the  gas  has  a  high  fuel  value  and 
may  be  utilized  for  various  purposes, 
as,  for  instance,  heating  open-hearth 
furnaces,  roasting  ore,  etc. 
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The  electric  equipment  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  two  electrodes 
opposite  to  each  other  are  coupled 
in  series  in  each  circuit  and  that 
each  circuit  has  its  separate  trans- 
former provided  with  a  regulator. 
In  this  way  the  tension  of  the  vari- 
ous circuits  may  be  regulated  by 
coupling  or  uncoupling  of  coils  of 
the  transformers.  For  this  reason 
the  furnace  is  provided  with  an  even 
number  of  electrodes.  A  furnace 
with  four  electrodes  is  supplied  with 
current  in  two  circuits  from  two 
transformers  and  a  furnace  with  six 
electrodes  is  supplied  with  current 
in  three  circuits  from  three  trans- 
formers. A  three-phase  alternating 
current  can  be  employed  in  either 
case,  as  the  two  transformers  can 
be  coupled  to  a  three-phase  system 
and  give  a  uniform  load  on  all 
phases  by  means  of  Scott's  connec- 
tions. This  regulation  of  the  tension 
is  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
working  of  the  furnace,  as  the  powe^ 
can  in  this  way  be  more  completely 
utilized.     Variations   in  the  electric 
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resistance  between  the  electrodes  are 
unavoidable  owing  to  variations  of 
temperature,  variations  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  charge  on  the  electrodes, 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  lumps 
of  ore  and  limestone,  and  other  un- 
avoidable causes.  For  these  reasons 
a  regulation  of  the  current  by  means 
of  raising  or  lowering  the  electrodes 
would  be  quite  ineffective. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  constant  cur- 
rent can  be  supplied  to  the  furnace 
by  regulating  the  tension  while  leav- 
ing the  electrodes  unaltered,  and  this 
at  the  same  time  causes  a  great  sav- 
ing of  electrodes.  The  tension  gen- 
erally varies  between  60  and  90  volts 
and  two  electrodes  may,  for  instance, 
be  coupled  in  a  circuit  of  60  volts, 
while  another  pair  of  electrodes  are 
in  a  circuit  of  90  volts.    The  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  electrodes  ought  prefer- 
ably to  be  calculated  in  the  way  that 
the  intensity  of  current  will  be  about 
5  amperes  per  square  centimeter  of 
the  electrode  area. 
Practical  Working  of  the  Furnace 

In  starting  the  furnace,  the  same 
precautions  should  be  observed  as 
in  starting  an  ordinary  blast  fur- 
nace. The  drying  of  the  brick  work 
and  heating  up  of  the  furnace  must 
be  done  very  slowly.  During  the 
first  week  after  starting  the  furnace, 
gas  is  apt  to  escape  through  the 
brick  work  of  the  roof  of  the  cruci- 
ble and  this  gas  should  be  ignited 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas  in  the  furnace  house.  All 
cracks  in  the  brick  work  are,  how- 
ever, stopped  in  a  few  days'  time  by 
a  deposit  of  carbon  from  the  escap- 
ing gas. 

The  vital  part  of  the  furnace  is 
the  roof  of  the  crucible,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  air-cooling  of 
its  upper  surface  prevents  undue 
abrasion  by  the  heat  in  the  furnace 
so  that  it  will  last  for  a  whole  year 
without  any  important  repairs.  In 
case  a  few  bricks  should  require  re- 
placing, this  can  be  done  in  less  time 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  vault  can  be 
changed  for  a  new  one  after  a  few 
days'  work,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  furnace  fully  empty  and 
cool  during  this  operation. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  elec- 
trodes should  not  be  touched  too 
often.  Owing  to  the  gradual  con- 
sumption of  their  lower  ends,  they 
must  be  lowered  from  time  to  time, 
but  this  should  not  be  done  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  in  a  week.  Keep- 
ing the  electrodes  stationary  as  much 
as  possible,  also  facilitates  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ore  close  to  their  surface 
without  sticking. 

When  charging  the  furnace  it  is 
important  to  calculate  carefully  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required.  As  no 
carbon  is  burnt  with  air  in  the  fur- 
nace, no  more  fuel  should  be  used 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore  and  for  carburiz- 
ing  the  iron.  Consequently  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  fuel  should  be 
calculated  according  to  the  percent- 
age of  oxygen  in  the  ore,  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  and  the  moisture  in  the 
fuel,  and  should  be  increased  or  re- 
duced according  as  gray  or  white 
pig  iron  is  desired. 

For  the  electric  reduction  furnace 
either  charcoal  or  coke  may  be  used 
as  fuel.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  a  furnace  for  coke  should 
be  constructed  with  a  considerably 
smaller  shaft  than  a  furnace  for 
charcoal,  as  the  weight  per  volume 
unit  is  75  per  cent  higher  with  coke 
than  with  charcoal.    In  order  to  pre- 
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vent  choking  up  of  the  shaft  when      nace    should    therefore    have    a    low      high    percentage    of   earthy   ores    or 
coke  is  used,  it  should  be  construct-      and  wide  shaft.  concentrates     should     also    be    con- 

ed with  a  wide  neck.     Such  a   fur-  Furnaces  intended  to  work  with  a      structed  with  a  low  and  wide  shaft. 


SHIPBUILDERS'  VIEWS  ON  MARITIME 

LEGISLATION 

Report   to   the   Shipping   Board    from    the    Council    of  American  Shipbuilders 
Council    asserts    its    continued    attachment    to  the  legislation  contained  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 


The  salient  features  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  including  Section  28,  providing  for  preferen- 
tial railway  rates,  and  Section  34,  providing  for  a 
modification  of  treaties  impairing  the  freedom  of 
American  maritime  legislation,  were  strongly 
urged  upon  Senator  Jones  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  by  the  Committee  of  American 
Shipbuilders,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  present  council.  The  council  would  merit 
the  contempt  of  Congress  if  it  deserted  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  it  urged  with  effective  in- 
sistence and  in  the  faith  of  which  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

The  council  is  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  Section  28, 
Section  34,  or  of  any  other  section  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  which  has  not  hitherto  been  put  into  ef- 
fective operation. 

The  fact  that  reasons  of  state  may  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  enforcement  of  these  sections,  and 
that  such  reasons  still  exist,  is  no  just  ground  for 
the  repeal  of  either.  They  should  remain  upon 
the  statute  books  to  be  instantly  available  when 
the  state  reasons  of  today  give  place  to  the  state 
reasons  of  tomorrow.  It  may  transpire  that  other 
proposed  measures  in  aid  of  the  merchant  marine 
will  fail  of  enactment,  or  if  enacted,  may  prove 
ineffective,  and  if  effective,  may  be  of  short  life. 
In  either  of  these  events  the  existing  sections 
would  prove  invaluable. 

The  council  believes  that  the  declaration  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  that  the  purpose  of  its  enact- 
ment was  to  secure  to  American  vessels  the  carriage 
of  the  greater  portion  of  our  own  commerce,  expressed 
an  aspiration  so  just  as  to  disarm  criticism.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result  is  to  economically  exclude  from  our 
trade  with  all  nations  all  ships  except  our  own  and 
those  of  the  other  party  to  the  trade.  Commerce  be- 
tween nations  includes  carriage.  Nations  stranger  to 
the  commerce  should  not  be  permitted  to  intrude  their 
ships  therein. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  (which  the  council  urged) 
is  a  Congressional  recognition  that  the  American  ship 


cannot  take  or  maintain  its  place  upon  the  sea,  except 
by  effective  discriminations  in  its  favor. 

If  reasons  exist  which  at  present  prevent  the  dis- 
crimination from  taking  the  form  of  preferential  du- 
ties, then  the  less  preferable  form  of  discrimination, 
namely  subsidy,  must  be  enacted  in  the  meantime,  un- 
less the  Congress  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  substance 
to  the  form. 

This  council  does  not  favor  subsidy  as  an  alterna- 
tive policy  to  that  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  or  as 
in  anywise  a  substitute  therefor,  but  as  a  measure  of 
relief  until  events  permit  discriminations  better  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  American  people. 

This  council  recognizes  that  hitherto  measures  bene- 
ficial to  the  merchant  marine  have  for  many  years  been 
defeated  by  dividing  the  friends  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine into  hostile  camps,  each  so  opposed  to  the  relief 
proposed  by  the  other,  that  a  cause  dear  to  both  has 
been  lost.  Those  who  have  favored  subsidy  have  op- 
posed discriminating  duties,  and  those  who  have  fa- 
vored discriminating  duties,  have  opposed  subsidy, 
with  the  natural  consequence.  Repetition  of  such  a 
conflict  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  repetition  of 
result. 

This  council  believes  that  any  subsidy  measure 
passed  at  this  time  should  (a)  either  avoid  appro- 
priation, or  if  this  is  necessary,  promise  continuance; 
(b)  it  should  be  confined  to  present  American  vessels 
of  approved  class,  or  to  vessels  hereafter  American 
built;  (c)  should  not  be  of  a  character  to  encourage 
bad  ships  to  remain  in  the  trade;  (d)  it  should  pro-, 
vide  that  vessels  hereafter  sold  by  the  Shipping  Board] 
should  carry  subsidy  or  not,  as  might  be  provided  inj 
the  sale. 

In  the  event  that  foreign  objections  are  not  con- 1 
trolling,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  measure  should 
devote  a  certain  fund  to  the  subsidy,  which  would  not] 
require  continual  reference  in  the  appropriation  bill,' 
thus  eliminating  the  measure  from  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics. 

A  term  of  continuance  should  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly provided  for,  otherwise  the  measure  may  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  those  now  in  the  business,  but 
discourage  others   from   entering   it. 
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Steamship  Operations 


The  Shipping  Pool 

So  much  has  been  published  in 
daily  newspapers  of  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  regarding  plans  for 
the  formation  of  a  large  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  corporation  to  take 
over  and  operate  Shipping  Board 
tonnage  to  the  Orient  that  little  new 
remains  to  be  said.  The  progress 
of  events  to  date  may,  however,  be 
recapitulated  briefly,  and  afterward 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
plan,  a  few  of  which  have  escaped 
general  notice,  may  be  covered  in 
more  detail. 

Herbert  Fleishhacker,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco banker,  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton a  few  months  ago  by  Chairman 
Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  dis- 
cuss   the    formation    of    a    shipping 
combine.      Upon   his    return   to   San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Fleishhacker  obtain- 
ed the  indorsement  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
called  a  conference  of  chambers  of 
the    principal    ports    of    the    Pacific 
Coast.     This  conference,  held  Janu- 
ary 20,  voted  indorsement  of  the  gen- 
eral  plan,   all   cities   supporting  the 
principle  except  Portland,  which  did 
not  vote.     Mr.  Fleishhacker  was  ap- 
pointed   chairman    of    a    committee, 
the  members  of  which  he  will  select, 
to  ascertain  from  the  Shipping  Board 
and   other    government    agencies    on 
what    terms    the    vessels    would    be 
sold  and  what  assistance  would   be 
extended.     Upon   the   report  of  this 
committee    being    received,    another 
body   will    work   out    plans    for   the 
organization  of  a  corporation. 

Still  in  Embryo 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  plans  remain  in  an  em- 
bryonic state.  So  long  as  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  several  important 
features,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  price  that  the  Shipping 
Board  would  demand  for  its  combi- 
nation tonnage  and  the  governmental 
aid  that  might  be  expected,  the 
scheme,  however  much  the  principle 
might  appeal,  must  be  regarded  as 
uncertain.  Should  the  board,  how- 
ever, be  willing  to  dispose  of  the 
535's  at  reasonable  prices,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  must  be  far  less 
than  their  cost,  perhaps  no  more 
than    one-fourth    or    one-fifth,     and 
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should  the  government  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  binding  promise  of 
aid,  then  the  remaining  details  prob- 
ably would  be  unimportant.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  should  give 
far  less  trouble  than  the  second. 
That  the  President  and  Chairman 
Lasker  have  suggested  turning  over 
army  and  navy  transport  work  to 
the  proposed  corporation  and  also 
giving  it  mail  contracts  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  desires 
of  the  executive  departments;  in 
fact,  definite  action  by  Congress 
probably  would  be  an  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  to  organization  of  a 
syndicate  such  as  is  proposed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sale  of  the 
Shipping    Board's    combination    ves- 
sels would  be  a  step  of  considerable 
importance  in  taking  the  government 
out    of    shipping;     but    the    greater 
step,  that  of  disposing  of  cargo  and 
tanker  tonnage,  would  remain.     Not 
all     the     government's     combination 
vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
absorbed  by  a  purely  Pacific  organ- 
ization;    an    Atlantic    syndicate    ap- 
pears  to    be   a    logical    concomitant, 
and  accordingly  the  newspapers  pub- 
lish   reports   that   moves   looking   to 
the  organization  of  another  corpora- 
tion will  be  started  soon.     There  ap- 
pears,   indeed,    no    reason    why    the 
Shipping    Board,    having    sponsored 
the  plan   as   applied   to   the   Pacific, 
should  stop  there,  even  though  there 
may  be  more  urgent  reasons  for  the 
early  organization  of  a  Western  cor- 
poration.    Among  those  reasons  may 
be  mentioned  the  strength  of  foreign 
lines,    the    complete    dependence    of 
the    larger   American    companies    on 
Shipping  Board  tonnage,  and  the  nec- 
essity faced  by  the  board  of  having 
to   allot  ten   vessels    or   so   to   ports 
that  clamor  for  twice  that  number. 


Would  Absorb  Companies 

One    consideration    that    occurred 
to   the    shipping   world,   although   it 


received  little  attention  in  the  news- 
papers, was  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Shipping   Board's   535's   by  the   pro- 
posed corporation  would   practically 
destroy   the   business   of  the   Pacific 
Mail  and  Pacific  Steamship  compan- 
ies,  neither   of   which   operates    any 
of  its  own  tonnage  to  the  Far  East. 
This    point    was    considered    at    the 
San    Francisco    conference,    and   the 
statement  was  made  that,  so  far  as 
the  necessarily  indefinite  plan  went 
at  that  time,  the  corporation  would 
have  to  consider  the  taking  over  of 
the   organizations    and    good-will    of 
these    companies.      Other   companies 
operating   their   own  tonnage   might 
be    acquired    by   the    corporation    if 
they   desired   to   lose   their   identity. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
corporation,  if  organized,  would  find 
it   expedient   to   go   farther  than   to 
acquire  the  Oriental  departments  of 
the  two  large  corporations,  or  wheth- 
er  other   companies   would   wish   to 
merge. 

Portland  Is  Dubious 
Although  the  announced  intention 
of  the  government  and  the   various 
chambers  of  commerce  is  to  organize 
a   corporation   representative   of  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  whole,  the   Port- 
land  delegation   was   pessimistic   re- 
garding the  success  of  the  plan.    As 
is  well  known,  Portland  has  desired 
a  fast  passenger  service  to  and  from 
the  Far  East,  and  has  looked  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  the  allotment  of 
vessels  with  which  to  maintain  such 
a    service ;     now   Portland    evidently 
fears   that   the   demands    of   the    re- 
mainder of  the   Pacific   Coast  might 
outweigh  those  of  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er, and  as  a  consequence  it  did  not 
vote  on  the  general   indorsement  of 
the  plan.     That  there  are  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  allocations  of 
corporation  tonnage  are  quite  appar- 
ent,  for   the   corporation,    being   de- 
signed to  earn  dividends,  must  nat- 
urally operate  its  vessels  where  busi- 
ness offers,  despite  claims  that  might 
be  set  up  by  minor  ports.     In  other 
words,  the  dilemma  of  the  Shipping 
Board    would    be    passed    on    to    the 
syndicate.      The    problem    thus    pre- 
sented   is    not,   of   course,   insoluble, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

So  far  as  the  Shipping  Board  allo- 
cations are  concerned,  the  proposed 
corporation  would  have  practically  a 
monopoly  of  trans-Pacific  business. 
Said  Mr.   Fleishhacker   in   his  open- 
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ing  address  to  the  conference:  "It  hand,  have  engaged  in  a  direct  ser- 
is  suggested  .  .  .  that  the  govern-  vice  via  Honolulu.  After  calling  at 
ment  entirely  discontinue  the  oper-  Manila  they  have  proceeded  to  the 
ation  of  ships  on  the  Pacific;  that  Straits  and  India,  and  have  returned 
its  ships  be  sold  at  such  price  and  by  the  same  route, 
upon  such  terms  as  will  insure  sue-  rw^J  ^  ,,  a  ^  .  „  o, 
cess  to  the  proposed  corporation;  ^he  One  Adequate  Service 
that  no  further  allocations  or  sales  This  route  appears  to  be  the  sin- 
be  made  of  any  new  government-  S^^  one  that  can  give  Manila  what 
owned  combination  passenger  and  ^^^  ^^  described  as  an  "adequate" 
freight  ships  in  competition  with  service,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  im- 
the  new  corporation  to  be  formed  portance  of  Japan  and  China  and 
to  handle  trans-Pacific  business,  and  their  relative  proximity  to  the  Pa- 
that  no  further  sales  beyond  the  ^ific  Coast  make  it  certain  that  for 
boats  that  may  be  purchased  at  this  ^n  indefinite  number  of  years  Manila 
time  will  be  made  without  giving  will  be  the  tail  to  the  Hongkong  and 
this  corporation  preference  in  ob-  Yokohama  dog  so  far  as  "Oriental" 
taining  them.  Also,  that  no  sales  ^i^^rs  are  concerned.  If  an  East  In- 
of  government  ships  on  the  Pacific  ^^^^  service  could  have  been  main- 
or  Atlantic  shall  be  made  at  any  tained  and  extended,  however.  Ma- 
time  for  a  less  figure  than  that  "^^^  would  have  been  served  in  a 
named  this  corporation."  manner  justifying  the   extension   of 

the  coastwise  laws  to  the  islands; 
How  About  Manila?  but  now  the  suspension  of  further 
One  great  advantage  to  the  pro-  bookings  by  the  Pacific  Mail  indi- 
posed  corporation  or  to  any  Ameri-  ^ates  that  the  Shipping  Board,  hav- 
can  operator  in  competing  with  for-  ^"^  discovered  that  the  service  does 
eign  steamships  in  the  Pacific  would  ^ot  pay,  intends  to  withdraw  the 
be  the  closing  of  the  Philippine-  vessels  and  leave  the  Philippines  in 
United  States  trade  to  foreign  ship-  their  old  situation.  If  the  Shipping 
ping.  A  few  months  ago  it  appeared  Board  does  take  such  action,  no  one 
almost  certain  that  President  Hard-  ^ould  argue  seriously  that  the  coast- 
ing would  proclaim  the  existence  of  wise  laws  should  become  effective, 
adequate  shipping  under  the  Ameri-  -,,  n  i  • 
can  flag  and  would  place  the  archi-  Wage  KecluctlOnS 
pelago  within  the  coastwise  laws  Following  the  lead  of  the  Ameri- 
February  1,  as  he  is  empowered  to  can  Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
do  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act;  which  announced  wage  reductions  in 
now,  however,  it  is  practically  as-  January,  the  Pacific  American  Steam- 
sured  that  any  such  action  has  been  ship  Association  approved  a  new 
postponed  indefinitely  and  that  for-  scale  to  become  effective  February  1. 
eign  shipping  will  continue  to  ply  In  general,  reductions  average  12  per 
between  Manila  and  United  States  cent;  but  the  new  scale  remains 
ports.  higher  by  $5  to  $10  a  month  than 
^  I  w  J  /-w  the  Atlantic.  Although  both  scales, 
General  Wood  Opposes  ^f  ^^^  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  as  adopt- 
The  primary  reason  why  the  Pres-  ed  last  May,  were  identical,  Pacific 
ident  probably  will  not  place  the  operators  believed  that  the  reduc- 
Phihppines  under  the  coastwise  laws  tions  of  the  new  Atlantic  scale  were 
at  this  time  is  the  opposition  of  Gen-  too  great.  No  intimation  was  given 
eral  Wood.  The  general's  opposition  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
alone  would  be  potent  enough,   but  revised  scale. 

there     are     other     serious     factors,  Intercoastal  operators,  whose  ves- 

among  which  is  the  apparent  inten-  gels  are  in  both  oceans,  will  follow 

tion  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  with-  their  own   inclinations   as  to  which 

draw  from  service  the  three  combi-  scale    shall    be    adopted.      Generally 

nation  vessels  of  the  502  class  that  speaking,  they  probably  will  follow 

the  Pacific  Mail  has  been  operating  the    lower   Atlantic,    although    some 

to   Manila   and  the  East   Indies   via  may  adhere  to  the  Pacific. 

Honolulu.      With    these    vessels    the  The  following  table  shows  the  for- 

Pacific   Mail    has   given   the    Philip-  ^er  Atlantic-Pacific   scale,   effective 

pines  the  only  worthwhile  direct  ser-  since  May,  and  the  revised  Atlantic 

vice  they  have  ever  had  with  the  Pa-  and  the  revised  Pacific  for  all  grades 

cific  Coast,  for  all  liners  of  so-called  except  master  and  chief  engineer: 

Oriental"  routes  make  Manila  after 

they  have  called  at  ports  of  China  Classification 

and  Japan,  and   call   at  those  ports  (Figures  are  inclusive) 

again  after  departing  from  the  Phil-  Classes  Single-screw        Twin-screw 

ippines,    so    that    mails,    passengers     A Over       20,001      Over       15,001 

and   freight   are   subject   to   serious     B  7,501  to  20,000      5,501  to  15,000 

delay  both  eastbound  and  westbound.     C  3,501  to    7,500      2,501  to    5,500 

The  Pacific  Mail's  502's,  on  the  other     D  Below      3,501      Below       2,501 


Vessels  are  to  be  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  "power-tonnage"  repre- 
sented by  gross  tonnage  plus  indi- 
cated horsepower  as  given  in  the 
ship's  documents. 

Deck  Officers 

Old          Re-  Re- 
Atlantic-    vised  vised 

Class  A        Pacific  Atlantic  Pacific 

First  $205.00  $175.00  $180.00 

Second    180.00     150.00  155.00 

Third    160.00     135.00  140.00 

Fourth   140.00     120.00  125.00 

Class  B 

First  200/195     165.00  175.00 

Second  175/170     140.00  150.00 

Third  155/150     125.00  135.00 

Fourth  135/ 120.00 

Class  C 

First    190/185     155.00  165.00 

Second  165/160     130.00  140.00 

Third  145/140     115.00  125.00 

Class  D 

First  155.00     130.00  140.00 

Second    135.00     115.00  120.00 

Third    110.00       95.00  105.00 

Engineers 

Class  A 

First  ass't $205.00  $175.00  $180.00 

Second   ass't..  180.00     150.00  155.00 

Third    ass't...  160.00     135.00  140.00 

Fourth   ass't..  140.00     120.00  125.00 

Junior  115.00     100.00  100.00 

Class  B 

First    ass't. ..200/195     165.00  175.00 

Second  ass't..l75/170     140.00  150.00 

Third  ass't. ..155/150     125.00  135.00 

Fourth  ass't.l35/ 120.00 

Class  C 

First  ass't  ....190/185     155.00  165.00 

Second  ass't. 165/160     130.00  140.00 

Third  ass't...l45/140     115.00  125.00 

Class  D 

First    ass't....  155.00     130.00  140.00 

Second   ass't..  135.00     115.00  120.00 

Third    ass't...  110.00       95.00  105.00 

Wireless  Operators 
Chief    $105.00  $  90.00  Op- 
Assistant  85.00       70.00  tional 

Deck  Department 

Able  seamen..  $72.50     $47.50  $55.00 

Ord'y  seamen     52.50       35.00  42.50 

Carpenter    ....     85.00       70.00  70.00 

Carp's  mate..     80.00       55.00  60.00 

Boatswain   ....     80.00       60.00  70.00 
Boatswain's 

mate   77.50       55.00  60.00 

Quartermstrs.     75.00       52.50  60.00 

Storekeeper  ..     75.00       52.50  60.00 

Engine  Department 

Deck  engineer  $85.00     $70.00  $75.00 

Storekeeper  ..     80.00       55.00  60.00 

Oiler  80.00       55.00  60.00 

Watertender ..     80.00       55.00  60.00 

Firemen  75.00       50.00  55.00 

Wiper  65.00       40.00  45.00 

Coalpasser  ....     65.00       40.00  45.00j 

Donkeyman  ..     80.00       55.00  62.50| 

Pumpman    ....     85.00       70.00  80.00 
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steward's  Department 

(Freight  Steamers) 
Chief  stew'd.. $125.00  $105.00  $110.00 
Chief   cook...  105.00       90.00       95.00 
Second  cook 
and  baker ..     90.00       70.00       75.00 

Messmen 60.00       40.00       40.00 

Messboys  55.00       30.00       30.00 

Back  to  Pre-1919  Status 

Both  new  schedules  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  reversions  to  the 
status  of  years  preceding  1919.  Able 
seamen  hold  a  material  gain  over  the 
average  of  1915,  as  do  first  mates, 
and  presumably  other  deck  oflScers 
as  well;  firemen  hold  less  of  their 
increases  of  the  last  seven  years, 
although  they  remain  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  their  1915  standing.  Accom- 
panying table  shows  average  month- 
ly wages  paid  to  able  seamen,  first 
mates  and  firemen  of  American  ves- 
sels of  more  than  1500  gross  tons, 
as  reported  by  the  commissioner  of 
navigation.  The  trade-routes  select- 
ed probably  are  fairly  representa- 
tive, although  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  numbers  of  men 
shipped  were  sufficiently  large  to 
make  the  figures  altogether  typical. 
Another  confusing  element  is  the 
system  employed  of  grouping  vessels 
into  classes  of  less  than  500  tons, 
from  500  to  1500  and  more  than 
1500.  Perhaps  the  classes  were  good 
enough  in  the  earlier  days  of  steam, 
but  they  are  antiquated  now,  for 
practically  all  ocean-going  steamers 
exceed  1500  tons  gross.  Accuracy 
would  demand  more  classifications 
above  1500  tons.  Nevertheless,  the 
compilations  of  the  bureau  of  navi- 
gation do  afford  a  good  enough  index 
if  these  limitations  be  kept  in  mind. 

Shipping  Board  Cuts 

The  Shipping  Board  announced  on 
January  25  that  "as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral conferences  during  the  past 
week  between  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration and  representatives  of  respec- 
tive marine  labor  organizations  a 
new  wage  scale  will  be  made  effec- 
tive on  all  Shipping  Board  vessels 
February  6  and  continue  until  June 
30,  1922."  This  is  the  only  scale  in 
the  preparation  of  which  the  unions 
were  recognized,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  is  to  run  for  a  specified 
time.  Reductions  range  from  15  per 
cent  for  officers  to  15  and  25  per 
cent  for  unlicensed  men.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  scale  differs  in  so  many 
particulars  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Pacific  on  the  oth- 
er that  it  hardly  can  be  compared 
except  by  setting  it  against  the  oth- 
ers, item  by  item. 

The  new  scale  follows: 


Masters   and    Mates — Wages  (Per    Month) 

Classes  ABC 

Master  $315  $285        $270 

First  mate  175  170  165 

Second  mate  155  150          145 

Third  mate  135  130          125 

Fourth  mate   120  115 

Engineers — Wages   (Per  Month) 

Classes  ABC 

Chief  engineer $280  $250        $240 

First   assistant   engineer 175  170  165 

Second  assistant  engineer 155  150  145 

Third  assistant  engineer 135  130          130 

Fourth  assistant  engineer 120  115  

Junior  engineer  100  


D  E 

$265  $250 
160  155 

140  135 

125  120 


D  E 

$230  $220 
160  155 

140  135 

125  120 


Radio    Operators  —  Wages    (Per  Month)    for   First-Class   Licenses 

Classes                                  A  B  C 

License  Wage  License  Wage  License  Wage 

Chief  operator  1st        $105  2nd         $90  2nd         $85 

First  assistant  2nd           95  3rd           70  None 

Second   assistant  3rd            75  None  None 

Note:  Men  holding  lower  license  than  above  specified  are  to  be  em- 
ployed only  in  emergencies  where  men  of  the  specified  grades  are  not 
available.  While  holding  such  emergency  appointments,  men  are  to  re- 
ceive the  wage  provided  for  that  grade  license  under  the  respective 
vessel  class. 


Sailors — Wages    (Per  Month) 

Carpenter    $70.00 

Carpenter's  mate  60.00 

Boatswain   65.00 

Boatswain's  mate   60.00 

Quartermaster   60.00 

Able  seaman  55. 00 

Ordinary  seaman  40.00 

Storekeeper  60.00 


Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders 
Wages  (Per  Month) 

Deck  engineer $70.00 

Pumpman  70.00 

Donkeyman  65.00 

Storekeeper  65.00 

Oiler  65.00 

Fireman  57.50 

Coal  passer  and  wiper 50.00 

Watertender   66.00 


Cooks    and    Stewards— Wages               In  the  negotiations  the  board  was 
(Per  Month)  represented  by  Commissioner  O'Con- 
Freight  Vessels  nor,   A.  J.   Frey  and  J.   C.   Jenkins, 
Foreign  Coast-  director  of  industrial  relations;    and 
Trade  wise  ^^iq  marine  organizations  by  commit- 
Chief  steward  $105  $95  ^^^^  headed  by  Captain  John  H.  Pru- 

Steward  and  cook IOd  95  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots- 
Chief     cook      90  8U                                                                   ^          X      •           T     ,-           T^       TITll- 

Second  cook,  baker....       70  65  Association;    Captain  John  F.  Milk- 
Second  cook  65  60  ken  of  the  Neptune  Association;  Wil- 

Butcher  70  65  liam  S.  Brown,  president  of  the  Ma- 

Messman    45  45  ^j^^^    Engineers'    Beneficial    Associa- 

Utilityman   45  45  ^         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^.^    president 

Deck  messboy  35  35          .   .,      ^^  ,.        ,   tt   •^-  ^   t>   j-     rr  i 

Engine  messboy  35  35  of  the  National  United  Radio  Tele- 
Steward's  messboy 35  35  graphers'  Association. 

Average  Wages  Paid  on  American  Steamers  of  More  Than  1500  Gross  Tons 

Able  Seamen:               1895  1900          1910       1915       1919       1920       1921 

NewYork-So.America..$25.00  $25.00  $25.00    $27.50    $75.00    $85.00    $85.00 

S.  F.-Asia-Australia 28.75  32.03         38.43      75.00      88.33      87.61 

First  Mates : 

New  York-So.  America..  78.33  80.00  100.00  -100.00    187.50    228.75    228.75 

S.  F.-Asia-Australia 105.88  103.02  125.00    126.64    171.23    222.12    226.65 

Firemen : 

New  York-So.  America..  40.00  40.00       40.00      40.00      75.00      90.00      90.00 

S.  F.-Asia-Australia 45.00  48.24         53.33      75.00      88.33      88.07 
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M04  vs.  Bareboat 

When  the  Shipping  Board  was  dis- 
cussing the  supplanting  of  the  M04 
agreement  with  a  bareboat  charter 
plan,  most  operators  were  of  the  be- 
lief that  any  considerable  chartering 
of  vessels,  especially  at  any  rate 
that  even  approximated  50  cents  a 
deadweight  ton,  would  be  quite  un- 
likely, and  that  only  the  continuance 
of  the  M04  system  could  lead  to  any 
extensive  employment  of  government 
tonnage.  That  these  beliefs  were 
well  founded  has  been  proved  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months.  About 
the  first  of  the  year  there  were  only 
twenty  -  three  board  vessels  under 
bareboat  charter,  while  during  the 
period  August-December  the  number 
of  vessels  operated  under  M04  had 
decreased  from  674  to  321  and  the 
number  of  agents  from  75  to  43,  and 
during  the  same  time  125  tramp  ves- 
sels managed  by  twelve  operators 
had  been  retired,  leaving  no  tramps 
whatever  in  service.  These  figures 
prove  that  the  bareboat  form  in  ex- 
isting circumstances  is  incapable  of 
supplanting  M04.  Chairman  Lasker 
admits  the  fact  in  his  statement: 

"As  the  cost  of  operating  Ameri- 
can ships  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other,  and  as  other  countries  had  the 
established  trade  routes  which  we 
must  lose  money  to  gain,  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  in  this  depressed 
market  it  was  impossible  to  sell  ships 
and  in  a  market  where  you  cannot 
sell  ships  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
charter  same,  because  the  charter 
hire  is  based  on  the  sales  value  of 
the  ships,  and  in  this  over-tonnaged 
and  depressed  market  if  there  is  no 
sales  value  there  is  practically  no 
charter  basis.  We  have  chartered  a 
few  ships  for  special  runs.  But  al- 
though we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
charter  ships  we  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause in  the  vast  ocean  -  carrying 
competition  existing  today  we  could 
find  practically  no  one  who  felt  they 
could  make  money  chartering  ships 
no  matter  how  low  the  rate,  or  in 
many  instances  if  they  were  given 
ships  for  nothing. 

Retrenchments  Are  Made 

"Of  course,  all  this  will  be  cured 
by  time.  World  conditions  will  im- 
prove. The  surplus  tonnage  will  dis- 
appear, but  in  the  meantime  the 
board,  although  it  is  not  in  sympa- 
thy basically  with  the  M04  contract 
any  more  today  than  it  was  last  July, 
is  forced  to  continue  under  this  ba- 
sis. However,  our  monthly  operat- 
ing loss  on  actual  voyage  accounts 
is  less  than  $1,000,000,  in  return  for 
which  expenditure  we  are  maintain- 
ing permanent  lines  under  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  practically  every  port 
in  the  world,  as  directed  by  the  Mer- 


chant Marine  Act.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  increased  efl!iciency 
of  operation,  which  has  removed 
from  the  M04  contract  many  oppor- 
tunities for  waste  and  chicane. 

"For  instance,  we  have  consoli- 
dated routes  where  we  have  more 
than  one  operator  going  to  the  same 
port,  and  at  the  same  time  have  kept 
up  ample  sailings.  We  have  limited 
the  per  diem  for  subsistence  of  crews. 
We  are  taking  under  our  own  control 
the  basis  of  stevedoring,  and  through 
competent  and  efficient  supervision 
from  Washington  have  improved  the 
operating  ability  of  our  agents. 

Out  of  Operation  by  1924 

"With  improved  world  conditions 
and  government  aid  to  shipping,  we 
hope  that  the  board  will  within  two 
years  beginning  July  1  next  be  able 
to  get  out  of  ship-operation.  In  the 
meantime  we  maintain  that  although 
we  are  forced  to  continue  on  the 
M04  basis  we  are  doing  so  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  and  an  increased 
eflficiency  to  which  the  result  of  the 
past  cannot  be  compared,  and  I  sub- 
mit as  proof  thereof  our  financial 
statements,  and  the  better  feeling 
and  greater  confidence  that  exists 
toward  Shipping  Board  operations. 

"We  make  no  apology  for  being  on 
the  M04  basis  until  the  changed 
conditions  referred  to  take  place. 
It  is  beyond  our  power  to  get  out 
of  it,  if  we  are  to  maintain  as  we 
must  maintain  in  the  essential  trade 
routes  covered  by  the  Jones  Act  and 
with  which  we  are  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy. But  in  the  meantime  we  are 
increasing  efficiency  every  day." 

Chairman  Lasker's  admission  is 
frank  and  manly,  but  it  does  not 
efface  recollection  of  the  unfortun- 
ate, reckless  statement  that  the  board 
would  do  away  with  M04  altogether, 
which,  as  the  chairman  discovered, 
could  not  be  done  without  withdraw- 
ing practically  all  tonnage  from  ser- 
vice. Nor  has  he  fulfilled  his  pledge 
to  sink  or  sell  all  wooden  vessels  by 
October  1,  1921. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  appropriations 
committee  of  the  House  about  the 
middle  of  January,  Chairman  Lasker 
gave  more  information  regarding  the 
board's  business.  Representative  Wil- 
liam R.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, spoke  as  follows: 

"We  notice  the  Shipping  Board  did 
a  gross  business  of  a  little  less  than 
three  hundred  million  dollars  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1921.  I  find 
page  321  of  the  fifth  annual  report, 
which  shows  the  Shipping  Board  did 
a  gross  business  of  $354,000,000,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  $58,000,000 
for  old  transactions  with  the  War 
Department  and  which  had  no  bear- 


ing on  1921,  so  that  the  net  business  j 
of  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  year  j 
ended  June  30  last  was  $295,000,000.  ' 
I  note  you  are  now  doing  a  business  < 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $115,000,000.  ' 
Will  you  please  illumine  us?" 

Mr.  Lasker  replied:  "On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920,  we  were  operating  785 
berth  steamers  and  51  tramp  steam- 
ers; on  June  30,  1921,  we  were  oper- 
ating 467  berth  steamers  and  82 
tramp  steamers ;  today  we  are  oper- 
ating 390  berth  steamers  and  no 
tramp  steamers.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we  would  naturally  be  doing  a 
much  smaller  business  because  of 
the  fewer  steamers  we  are  operat- 
ing. .  .  . 

"But  beyond  this  reason  of  policy 
which  brought  about  a  decreased 
business  is  the  fact  that  freights 
have  vastly  decreased.  The  same 
number  of  ships  as  were  operating 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921, 
would  not  have  done  over  half  the 
gross  business  in  dollars  and  cents 
if  the  going  rates  then  were  as  low 
as  they  are  today.  m 

How  Rates  Have  Fallen  " 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  ship 
by  ship,  we  are  carrying  much  more 
tonnage  today  than  in  the  prior 
years.  For  instance,  on  December 
31,  1920,  steel  to  South  America  was 
$14  a  ton.  The  price  was  the  same 
on  June  30,  1921.  It  is  only  $10  a 
ton  today.  Flour  to  the  Levant  was 
$16  on  December  31,  1920;  it  drop- 
ped to  $7.28  by  June  30,  1921,  and 
is  $4.48  today.  Glucose  to  the  same 
ports  was  $20  on  December  31,  1920, 
$16  on  June  30,  1921,  and  is  $6.50 
today.  Oil  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  $1  per  hundred  pounds  on  De- 
cember 31,  1920;  it  was  65  cents  on 
June  30,  1921;  and  it  is  30  cents 
today.  Phosphates  to  the  same  ports 
was  $8.75  per  ton  on  December  31, 
1920;  it  was  $5.40  on  June  30,  1921; 
and  is  $3.80  today.  Steel  to  the  Far 
East  was  $20  per  ton  on  December 
31,1920;  $16  on  June  30,  1921;  and 
is  $8  today." 

Whose  Fault? 

A  statement  credited  to  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  that  Amer- 
ican seamen  soon  would  become  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo  bird,  inasmuch 
as  the  percentage  of  United  States 
citizens  on  Shipping  Board  and  pri- 
vately-owned vessels  decreased  from 
fifty  in  May  to  eighteen  in  January, 
makes  exceedingly  interesting  read- 
ing. More  interesting,  however, 
would  have  been  a  detailed  expla- 
nation by  the  union  as  to  the  causes 
of  this  decrease,  other  than  the  brief 
statement,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  Shipping  Board  was 
not  encouraging  Americans  to  go  to 
sea.      If   the    union    can    muster    no 
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other  explanation  it  must  be  convict- 
ed of  stupidity  or  intellectual  dis- 
honesty. 

What  Has  the  Union  Done? 

What  has  the  union  done  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  go  to  sea? 
What  has  it  ever  done  except  to  dis- 
courage them?  The  effect  of  the 
Seamen's  Law  alone  has  been  most 
adverse.  If  ever  a  ridiculous  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  stat- 
ute-books of  any  nation  it  is  that 
requiring  65  per  cent  of  the  deck 
crew  of  American  seagoing  vessels 
to  have  three  years'  experience  at 
sea.  Young  men  from  the  inland 
states,  who  never  saw  salt-water  in 
their  lives,  attend  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  for  four  years  and 
are  graduated  as  potential  admirals ; 
other  boys,  who  prefer  the  merchant 
service,  can  win  licenses  as  mates 
after  only  two  years  of  expe- 
rience; only  the  able  seaman  re- 
quires three  years.  "If  three  years 
were  actually  required  to  qualify  a 
man  to  perform  the  duties  exacted 
from  the  deck  department  of  a  mod- 
ern cargo  steamer,  the  law  could 
be  understood  and  accepted  with  its 
drawbacks,  but  no  such  period  is 
in  fact  required,"  said  the  last  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  naviga- 
tion. (The  commissioner  might  have 
gone  into  details  regarding  "the  du- 
ties exacted  from  the  deck  depart- 
ment of  a  modern  cargo  steamer" ; 
he  might  have  dwelt  upon  the  pat- 
ent fact  that,  however  distasteful 
the  truth  may  be  to  the  deck  and 
bridge,  the  center  of  gravity  of  pres- 
ent-day shipping  has  shifted  to  the 
engine-room.  For  one  time  that  deck 
officers  or  men  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  rare  qualities  of  judgment 
the  greasy  men  below  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  those  qualities  ten 
times.  When  the  engineers  fail  the 
hour  has  come  for  all  hands  to  take 
to  the  boats.) 

Premium  on  Aliens 

"The  requirement  of  law  places  a 
premium  on  the  employment  of  the 
alien  on  the  American  ship,  for  the 
number  of  aliens  qualified  by  three 
years'  service  exceeds  the  number 
of  qualified  American  men  in  our 
own  ports.  A  liberal  estimate  of 
the  deck  crews  of  our  5,000,000  gross 
tons  in  1918  would  be  40,000  men, 
Americans  and  aliens.  Our  seago- 
ing tonnage  now  requires  something 
over  100,000  men  in  the  deck  de- 
partment, of  whom  65,000  must  be 
men  of  three  years'  service  on  the 
deck,  and  had  everyone  of  the  40,- 
000  in  1918  been  Americans — and 
such  was  far  from  the  fact,  for  in 
that  year  only  42  per  cent  in  all  de- 
partments were  Americans — it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  ship  thousands 


Nationality. 


Americans  (born) 

Americans  (naturalized) 

British 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipinos 

Germans 

Norwegians 

Swedes 

Danes 

Russians 

Aiistrians 

French 

Spanish 

Italians 

Portuguese 

Others 

Unknown 

Total 

Per  cent  Americans 


63,247 

31,417 

24,745 

64 

98 

472 

9,497 

8,194 

6,321 

2,260 

4,526 

3,363 

617 

25,022 

4,368 

3,921 

11,442 

10 


199, 584 
47.4 


65,196 

29,965 

29,395 

471 

200 

482 

9,466 

9,891 

7,878 

4,084 

5,930 

3,536 

716 

25,252 

4,843 

5,034 

16,196 


218,541 
43.5 


76,956 

31,877 

29,523 

68 

245 

528 

12,415 

11,383 

9,208 

4,608 

7,949 

3,474 

892 

33,139 

4,150 

4,733 

21,533 


252,681 
43.2 


81,899 

26,826 

28,947 

42 

368 

650 

10,254 

9,819 

9,505 

4,893 

8,150 

1,894 

783 

34,006 

4,079 

5,702 

25,322 

2 


253, 141 
42.9 


191S 


72,613 

24,868 

26,967 

205 

972 

1,091 

206 

9,617 

10,095 

5,467 

9,127 

427 

663 

31,643 

3,491 

4,869 

30,019 


232,340 
41.9 


97,160 

24,676 

26,ft48 

729 

1,198 

1,154 

138 

10,237 

10,054 

5,843 

10, 108 

125 

694 

24, 153 

2,503 

5,481 

34,811 


255,922 
47.6 


137,016 

31,777 

36,609 

1,625 

1,270 

1,646 

1,568 

11,585 

11,905 

6,827 

9,442 

664 

948 

29,784 

3,463 

6,031 

41,974 


334, 140 
50.5 


1921 


125,067 

32,356 

38,061 

3, 496 

1,129 

2,825 

1,626 

10, 138 

9,574 

5,456 

8,811 

684 

1,040 

31,350 

4,871 

5,784 

.43,564 


325,832 
48.3 


Nationalities    of   officers    and    men    shipped    before 

the   last   eight 

of  aliens  as  able  seamen  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  in  pay  and  rating 
they  would  outrank  Americans  of 
shorter  service,"  said  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Furuseth's  Italian  Hand 

This  decline,  which  now  strange- 
ly agitates  the  union,  began  last 
year,  when  the  percentage  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  both  native-born  and 
naturalized,  decreased  more  than  2 
per  cent  from  that  of  1920.  But 
this,  the  commissioner  of  naviga- 
tion points  out,  was  not  unexpected, 
as  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  the  tim8 
of  great  expenditure  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  several  million  dol- 
lars were  spent  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain Americans  for  board  vessels. 
This  fact  stands  as  a  singularly  ef- 
fective refutation  of  the  statement 
of  the  union  that  the  Shipping  Board 
was  not  encouraging  Americans  to 
go  to  sea;  but  a  great  deal  more  re- 
mains to  be  said  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  board.  It  maintained 
a  recruiting  and  training  service, 
as  the  union  must  know  quite  well. 
Does  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union 
know  that  Andrew  Furuseth  con- 
sistently attempted  to  impair  and 
destroy  the  training  of  young  men 
by  the  Shipping  Board;  that  he 
fought  the  training-ship  system  and 
came  within  an  ace  of  destroying 
it?  He  desired  to  supplant  it  with 
a  less  effective  apprentice  system, 
because  the  latter  would  result  in 
youngsters  being  placed  under  prac- 
tical control  of  the  union  from  the 
time  they  first  went  aboard  ship, 
and  if  he  succeeded  in  this  effort, 
Mr.  Furuseth  evidently  did  not  care 
whether  as  many  boys  were  recruit- 
ed or  whether  their  training  was  as 
thorough. 

In  other  respects  the  Seamen's 
Law  has  encouraged  the  alieniza- 
tion  of  American  shipping.  The  com- 
missioner of  navigation  may  be  quot- 
ed at  length:  "During  our  partici- 
pation  in  the  war  many  Americans 


United    States    Shipping    Commissioners    during 
fiscal   years 

answered  the  inducements  of  many 
kinds  held  out  to  them  to  go  to 
sea,  and  under  depressed  conditions 
of  industry  ashore  probably  many 
still  remain  in  the  sea  service,  but 
these  have  not  sufficed  to  maintain 
the  American  percentage  on  board 
the  increasing  fleet  built  by  the 
Shipping  Board.  With  the  return 
of  peace  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1915, 
which  was,  in  fact,  suspended 
through  the  workings  of  greater 
forces  evoked  by  the  war,  has  re- 
sumed its  operations.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  purpose,  the  tendency 
of  that  act  is  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  on  American  ships. 
The  desertion  from  foreign  ships  in 
American  ports  was  made  easy,  and 
as  the  deserter  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  is  not  privileged  to  re- 
main long  ashore,  he  must  join  an- 
other ship.  Ships  under  the  flag 
from  which  he  deserted  are  not  open 
to  him  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  severe  penalties  imposed  by  other 
countries  for  desertion.  The  laws  of 
most  countries  require  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  crews  to  be  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  and  shipment  ac- 
cordingly under  other  flags  is  dif- 
ficult. The  American  ship,  on  the 
contrary,  offers  the  inducements  of 
very  much  higher  wages  and,  on 
the  whole,  easier  conditions  of  life 
and  disciplinary  regulations,  much 
less  strict  under  the  Seamen's  Act 
than  those  obtaining  on  foreign 
ships." 

The  union  would  display  better 
judgment  and  command  more  confi- 
dence in  its  integrity  if  it  would  be 
fair  with  the  public.  Suppression  of 
some  facts  and  misrepresentation  of 
others  does  not  pay. 

Chinese  Seamen  Strike 

A  strike  of  Chinese  seamen,  which 
had  been  brewing  for  several  weeks, 
materialized  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, to  the  discomfiture  of  Ameri- 
can companies  in  the  trans-Pacific 
and  Oriental  feeder  services.  The 
walkout  opened  with  a  bang  and,  ac- 
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cording  to  reports  from  Hongkong, 
threatened  to  prevent  calls  of  liners 
at  Chinese  ports  if  not  the  complete 
suspension  of  sailings.  Hongkong 
was  the  heart  of  the  strike,  but 
Shanghai  was  quite  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  seamen. 

40  Per  Cent  Increase  Demanded 

Aside  from  the  demand  of  the  men 
for  a  wage  increase  of  40  per  cent, 
which  might  be  granted  and  might 
not,  the  trouble  is  a  sympton  of  the 
spread  of  organized  unionism  in  the 
Orient.  How  rapid  that  spread  has 
been  is  difficult  for  one  to  compre- 
hend unless  he  has  kept  his  gaze 
centered  upon  Japan,  for  it  is  liter- 
ally true  that  not  a  month  of  the 
last  three  years  has  passed  without 
Japanese  labor  asserting  itself  and 
often  improving  its  strategic  posi- 
tion materially.  Now  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  joined  in  the  demand  for 
higher  wages,  the  Orient  appears  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  a  very  real  awak- 
ening. 

Most  persons  in  touch  with  marine 
•operations  are  well  aware  that  Chi- 
nese stewards  have  been  employed 
hy  the  Pacific  Mail  for  years.  In- 
deed, under  the  old  management, 
Chinese  were  used  in  all  depart- 
ments. This  fact  and  the  difficulty, 
or  supposed  difficulty,  that  the  man 
would  experience  in  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Seamen's 
Act  gave  considerable  concern  to 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  eventually  led, 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  to  the  sale  of  the  fleet.  When 
the  new  company  appeared  on  the 
scene  it  endeavored  to  operate  its 
steamers  with  Caucasian  stewards. 
Anyone  who  witnessed  the  conduct 
of  the  Ecuador's  crew  in  Honolulu 
in  September,  1916,  knows  why  the 
experiment  ended  in  failure  and  why 
the  company  abandoned  its  attempt 
to  employ  whites.  Since  that  un- 
happy experience  the  Pacific  Mail 
has  had  Chinese  stewards,  but  Cau- 
casian deck-hands  and  fire-crews; 
and  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
put  Filipinos  aboard  its  fleet  of  535's. 

Good  White  Stewards  Scarce 

Few  would  assert  that  Chinese 
and  Filipinos  are  more  expensive 
than  Caucasians,  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  the  lower  wages  received 
by  Orientals  are  of  really  great  im- 
portance in  determining  their  selec- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  Caucasian 
stewards  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  never 
have  been  markedly  successful;  in 
too  many  cases  they  have  been  intol- 
erable. Work  that  the  white  regards 
justly  as  menial  is  not  work  that 
will  attract  good  men ;  yet  good 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  required 
for  the  successful  operation  of  such 
vessels  as  the  Pacific  Mail   and  Pa- 


cific Steamship  535's.  A  passenger 
who  pays  several  hundred  dollars  for 
his  Seattle-Manila  passage  demands 
better  service  than  ninety-nine  white 
stewards  in  one  hundred  are  dis- 
posed or  able  to  give. 

In  view  of  such  circumstances  as 
these  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
trans-Pacific  lines  will  continue  to 
employ  Oriental  stewards.  The  whole 
question  is  whether  the  men  will 
win  the  strike.  They  are  reported 
to  have  walked  out  as  a  body  from 
all  vessels,  British  as  well  as  A- 
merican. 

The  N.  Y.  K.  Report 

Copies  of  the  report  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30,  which  have 
been  received  from  Tokyo,  show 
clearly  that  even  the  premier  ship- 
ping company  of  Japan  is  feeling 
the  world's  business  depression.  The 
net  profit,  including  yen  478,158.80 
brought  forward  from  the  nreceding 
account,  was  yen  3,809,201.50,  as 
compared  with  yen  12,433,280,  in- 
cluding yen  3,044,331  brought  for- 
ward, for  the  six  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1920.  Such  figures  as 
these  speak  for  themselves.  iiy 
transferring  yen  2,800,000  from  the 
dividend  equalization  fund,  however, 
the  company  was  able  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent  for  the  six 
months,  or  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
a  year,  as  against  15  per  cent,  or 
30  per  cent  a  year,  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30,  1920,  and  I2V2 
per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  a  year,  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1921.  The  1919  dividend  was  100 
per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  transfer  of  yen 
2,800,000  from  the  dividend  equaliza- 
tion fund,  however,  that  fund  shows 
no  change  in  the  company's  report, 
still  standing  at  yen  22,600,000.  This 
fact  probably  is  to  be  explained  by 
bookkeeping  methods  that  are  not 
apparent  in  the  report  itself;  at  any 
rate,  the  comparison  of  net  profits 
and  balances  carried  forward,  which 
was  made  above,  is  significant  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  shipping.  Assets 
and  liabilities  balance  at  yen  208,- 
448,630.89  as  compared  with  yen 
219,154,202.24  September  30,  1920. 

To  American  shipowners  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  exhibit,  apart 
from  the  dividend  account,  is  the 
book  value  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  fleet.  This 
stands  at  yen  57,945,421.41  as  against 
yen  41,126,184.73  on  September  30, 
1920;  and  the  average  value  a  gross 
ton  has  increased  from  yen  83,  or 
about  $41.50,  to  yen  112.  This  in- 
crease is  to  be  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  steamships  to  the  com- 
pany's fleet,  which  on  September  30 
aggregated    517,090    gross    tons    as 


compared  with  494,028  September  30, 

1920,  although  the  number  of  vessels 
had  declined  from  103  to  102.  Eight 
vessels  of  52,781  tons  were  listed  as 
under     construction     September    30, 

1921,  and  twelve  of  84,240  a  year 
previous. 

Shipping  Notes 

The  Pacific  Coast  shipping  direc- 
tory that  was  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view has  been  reprinted  in  booklet 
form.  Copies  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  those  who  desire  them. 


In  the  shipping  directory  Castle  & 
Cooke  are  listed  as  the  Honolulu 
agents  of  the  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  This  is  in  error,  Fred  L. 
Waldron,  Ltd.,  being  the  agent. 


The  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Com 
pany  tells  rather  briefly  of  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  work  done  by  the  Mid- 
way staff,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  William  Pimley,  Midway  superin- 
tendent, went  out  six  miles  in  small 
boats  and  by  difficult  hand  labor 
raised  a  broken  cable  and  put  in  a 
temporary  splice,  thus  obviating  a 
long  delay  in  effecting  resumption 
of  service.  A  feat  such  as  this  is 
worth  decidedly  more  space  than  was 
given   in  the  brief  announcement. 


I 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Six- 
Minute  Ferry  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  which  is  building  two 
boats  at  the  Bethlehem  plant,  has 
sold  its  San  Francisco-Oakland  rights 
and  property  to  a  syndicate  headed 
by  James  Rolph,  Jr.  The  deal  in- 
volved about  $1,400,000. 


The  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, San  Francisco,  has  opened  a 
chartering  department  in  charge  of 
Erik  Krag,  formerly  of  the  East  As- 
iatic and  other  Scandinavian  com- 
panies. 

Announcement  is  made  that  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines  have 
agreed  to  absorb  wharfage  charges 
of  15  cents  a  ton  on  Oriental  freight 
passing  through  San  Francisco.  This 
action  is  one  more  move  in  a  little 
traffic  war  that  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  have  been  waging.  The 
following  comparison  of  costs  fol- 
lowing the  absorption  was  made  by 
San  Francisco:  San  Francisco — 
Tolls,  7'i>  cents;  handling,  36  cents; 
total,  43 '2  cents.  Seattle— Wharf- 
age, 25  cents;  handling,  40  cents; 
total,  65  cents. 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany announces  the  opening  of  a 
Buffalo     office     at     1024     Prudential 
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Building  in  charge  of  J.  J.  McTague, 
local  manager. 


I  Effective  January  1,  the  Los  An- 
igeles  General  Steamship  Agents,  Inc., 
jbecame  representatives  and  general 
agents  in  Southern  California  of 
iStruthers  &  Barry,  vi^ho  operate  Ship- 
ping Board  freighters  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu 
and  the  Orient. 


The  Shipping  Board  535  Silver 
|State,  operated  by  the  Pacific  Steam- 
Iship  Company,  arrived  at  Victoria 
in  January  after  a  voyage  from  Yo- 
kohama of  9  days,  16  hours  and  30 
jminutes,  two  hours  less  than  her  for- 
mer record. 


The  Ocean  Motorship  Company, 
5an  Francisco,  announces  that  it 
vill  enter  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade 
A'ith  some  of  the  wooden  motorships 
purchased  of  the  Australian  govern- 
nent. 


Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company,  Se- 
|ittle,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
eceiver  in  January  on  petition  of 
he  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
)any.  Liabilities  were  approximate- 
y  $500,000;  no  statement  as  to  as- 
ets  was  made,  but  Mr.  Waterhouse 
isserted  that  they  could  be  made, 
vith  proper  conservation,  to  exceed 
.11  liabilities  by  far.  Shipping  com- 
)anies  heretofore  represented  by  the 
ompany  will  be  represented  by  Mr. 
Vaterhouse  personally. 


Furness,  Withy  &  Company  will 
naintain  a  monthly  San  Francisco- 
)rient  service  with  vessels  of  the 
'rince  Line,  beginning  in  March. 
>wayne  &  Hoyt  have  been  appointed 
>an  Francisco  agents. 


The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
las  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
he  steamship  Cordova  from  the  Co- 
umbia  River-Hawaiian  service  after 
I  trial  of  six  months.  She  was  need- 
id  elsewhere,  it  was  said,  but  the 
:ompany  also  stated  that  lack  of 
eturn  cargoes  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
lad  been  a  great  handicap  to  profit- 
ible  operation.  In  recent  years  no 
'ompany  has  made  a  success  of  a 
J'acific  Coast-Hawaiian  service  with- 
)ut  eastbound  sugar  cargoes;  for 
hat  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  ex- 
)erience  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
hip  Company  with  the  Aeolus  and 
iuron  will  be  watched  closely. 


The  Pacific  Mail's  intercoa,stal 
3assenger  service,  the  terminal  of 
vhich  had  been  Baltimore,  was  ex- 
ended  to   New  York  with  the   sail- 
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ing  of  the  Venezuela  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  January.  The  company  has 
acquired  the  Grace  steamship  Santa 
Ana  and  with  her  and  the  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador  will  main- 
tain sailings  each  eighteen  days. 


George  A.  Moore  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  announce  that  they  have 
been  appointed  general  agents  of  a 
new  line  of  Norwegian  motorships, 
which  will  ply  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Continental  and  Scandin- 
avian ports. 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
says:  The  fastest  movement  of 
freight  ever  recorded  between  Japan 
and  New  York  was  registered  on 
seven  carloads  of  raw  silk  which 
left  Yokohama  on  the  Shipping 
Board  liner  Wenatchee,  routed  for 
Seattle,  where  the  cargo  was  put 
on  board  a  special  express  train. 
The  silk  arrived  in  New  York  De- 
cember 13,  fourteen  days,  four  hours 
and  thirty  minutes  after  the  boat 
left  Yokohama.  The  Wenatchee,  one 
of  the  five  Shipping  Board  535-foot 
passenger  boats  operated  between 
Seattle  and  China,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  made  the  trip  from 
Yokohama  to  Puget  Sound  in  ten 
days.  It  is  understood  that  ships 
on  the  Yokohama-Seattle  run,  the 
short  route  across  the  Pacific,  are 
preparing  to  guarantee  delivery  of 
silk  from  Yokohama  to  New  York  in 
twenty  days  or  less. 


The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
hereafter  will  do  its  own  stevedor- 
ing in  Honolulu,  replacing  McCabe, 
Hamilton  &  Renny. 


A  tentative  report  submitted  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  an  examiner  upholds  the  right  of 
the  Isthmian  Line,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany, the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration's selling  agency,  to  oper- 
ate vessels  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 
Other  steamship  lines  operating 
through  the  Panama  Canal  attacked 
the  Isthmian  Line  on  the  ground 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  an 
owner  of  transcontinental  railroads 
and  as  such  could  not  engage  in 
Panama  trade. 


The  following  proposal,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  American  ship- 
owners to  their  Japanese  friends, 
should  be  of  great  interest:  In  case 
the  Japanese  ships  in  Atlantic  serv- 
ices are  withdrawn,  the  American 
ship  owners  will  withdraw  all  their 
ships  from  the  Pacific  services.  In 
the  event  of  an  agreement  between 
the     American     and    Japanese    ship 
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owners,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment will  exercise  due  considera- 
tion in  the  application  of  Articles 
28  and  34  of  the  Jones  Regulations 
to  Japanese  ships. 


Following  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  ex-German  Callao  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company's  coastwise 
trade,  comes  an  announcement  that 
the  company  has  purchased  the 
Northern  Pacific,  built  by  James  J. 
Hill  for  a  San  Francisco-Flavel  ser- 
vice, but  sold  during  the  war  to  the 
government.  The  Northern  Pacific 
and  her  sister.  Great  Northern,  are 
the  fastest  merchantmen  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.  They  have 
made  sea-speeds  of  23  knots  or 
better. 


E.  A.  Christenson  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Shipowners 
&  Merchants'  Tugboat  Company,  San 
Francisco,  and  Thomas  Crowley  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 
Thomas  Hayes  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany was  elected  director  to  succeed 
W.  Leslie  Comyn.  Other  directors, 
re-elected,  are:  Andrew  F.  Mahony, 
James  B.  Smith,  Herbert  Fleishhack- 
er,  William  Humphreys,  A.  K.  Tich- 
nor,  James  Tyson,  Stanley  Dollar, 
Edwin  T.  Ford  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company,  John  R.  Hanify  and  Rob- 
ert Reid  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany. 

Captain  Nels  J.  Rasmussen  has 
been  appointed  pilot  at  Los  Angeles. 

P.  F.  Selleck  has  been  appointed 
office  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
General  Steamship  Agents. 

Deaths 

Captain  Daniel  E.  Friele  (Ninety- 
fathom  Dan),  retired  commodore  of 
the  Pacific  Mail,  in  San  Francisco 
December  28. 

Captain  J.  J.  Shea,  San  Francisco 
bar  pilot,  in  San   Francisco. 

W.  J.  Jones,  of  W.  J.  Jones  & 
Company,  Seattle  stevedoring  firm, 
in  San  Francisco  December  19. 

Mrs.  James  Griffiths,  wife  of  the 
president  of  James  Griffiths  &  Sons, 
in  Seattle  January  12. 

B.  B.  Earle,  formerly  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  Company  and  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  Seattle,  and  of  the 
North  American  Transportation  & 
Trading  Company  and  Northern  Nav- 
igation Company,  St.  Michael,  and 
more  recently  of  the  auditing  de- 
partment of  the  American  Yukon 
Navigation  Company,  Skagway,  in 
Skagway  January  3. 

John  A.  Donald,  former  member 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
in  Rye,  New  York,  January  14. 

M.  J,  Mayfield,  secretary  of  the 
California  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference, in  San  Francisco  January  21. 
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With  the  Shipbuilders 


Vessel  for  Inter-Island 

Proposed  plans  of  a  combination 
steamship  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  Honolulu,  to 
cost  about  $1,000,000,  have  been  sent 
by  Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  San  Francisco, 
to  thirteen  shipyards,  five  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  eight  on  the  Atlantic, 
with  requests  for  bids,  which  will 
be  opened  February  13.  Whether 
the  vessel  will  be  built  now  or  wheth- 
er she  will  be  modified  will  depend 
upon  tenders  received;  but  indica- 
tions are  that  bids  will  be  suflaci- 
ently  low  to  permit  her  to  be  con- 
structed practically  as  drawn,  al- 
though the  plan  still  remains  "pro- 
posed." The  decision  of  the  Inter- 
Island  to  seek  tenders  follows  a  de- 
lay of  more  than  a  year,  during 
which,  it  is  quite  evident,  building 
costs  have  decreased  greatly  and 
have  justified  the  company's  policy. 
This  is  the  only  new  work  of  con- 
sequence that  has  originated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  un- 
usual importance.  Plans  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  found  on  an  insert  fol- 
lowing this  page. 

Much  Improved  Service 

A  marked  development  of  the  In- 
ter-Island's Honolulu-Hilo  traffic  and 
a  greatly  increased  competition  led 
the  company  to  plan  a  vessel  con- 
siderably more  ambitious  than  any- 
thing yet  constructed  for  Hawaiian 
service.  A  sea-speed  of  17  knots 
will  permit  her  departure  from  Hon- 
olulu at  5  p.  m.  and  arrival  at  Hilo 
at  7  a.  m.,  the  voyage  being  two  or 
three  hours  shorter  than  the  fast- 
est now  provided  by  the  company's 
schedule.  Passenger  accommodations 
will  take  334  in  the  first-cabin  and 
100  in  the  third;  and  in  the  latter 
class  standee  bunks  will  be  installed, 
so  that,  except  in  times  of  heavy 
travel,  the  present  system  of  put- 
ting third-class  passengers  on  the 
open  decks  will  be  done  away  with. 
There  will  be  cargo  space  for  about 
2300  measurement  tons  and  refriger- 
ator space  for  64  tons. 

The  vessel  will  be  360  feet  long 
overall,  345  between  perpendiculars; 
of  a  molded  beam  of  46  feet  and 
molded  depth  of  32;  a  mean  draft 
of  20  feet;  a  displacement  of  5535 
tons  and  a  wetted  surface  of  21,680 
square  feet  at  maximum  draft  of  22 
feet  forward  and  22  aft.  Her  trial 
speed  will  be  16' 2  knots,  but  build- 
ers will  be  required  to  construct  an 
engine  of  approximately  5400  to  5500 
horsepower  to  drive  her  at  a  sea 
speed  of  17  knots  in  all  weather. 
Because  of  that  feature  of  the  spec- 


ifications details  of  the  engine  are 
not  laid  down;  it  will  be,  however, 
a  four  -  crank  triple  -  expansion,  the 
steam  to  be  supplied  by  four  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  oil-burning  watertube 
boilers  having  19,235  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  and  a  working  pres- 
sure of  220  pounds.  The  boilers  will 
not  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 
Three  boilers  must  have  power  suffi- 
cient for  the  maximum  demands  of 
the  main  engine,  so  that  one  may  be 
in  reserve.  The  fuel-oil  capacity  will 
be  926  tons.  One  right-hand  screw 
propeller  will  be  installed. 

Special   Automobile   Facilities 

The  steamship  will  be  flush-decked 
with  a  raised  forecastle;  and  will 
have  two  decks  as  to  hull  and  two 
as  to  superstructure,  the  lower  su- 
perstructure deck  being  carried  for- 
ward to  the  forecastle;  a  complete 
double-bottom;  two  masts,  one  fun- 
nel, wireless  and  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus, a  telephone  system,  two 
hatches  and  three  side-ports  on  each 
side.  The  ports  and  hatches  will  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  larg- 
est motor-cars  to  be  handled  with 
their  tops  up,  the  cargo  space  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  second  deck  hav- 
ing been  designed  especially  for 
transporting  automobiles  of  passen- 
gers bound  to  Kilauea  volcano. 

Bilge  keels  will  be  installed  amid- 
ships for  40  per  cent  of  the  vessel's 
length.  She  will  be  built  on  the 
transverse  system  with  seven  water- 
tight bulkheads.  She  will  carry  the 
following  stockless  anchors:  two 
bower,  5600  pounds  each;  one  bow- 
er, 4760  pounds;  one  stream,  2100 
pounds;  one  kedge,  840  pounds. 
Eight  Steward  lifeboats  are  speci- 
fied. The  windlass,  deck  winches, 
steering  gear,  etc.,  will  be  steam, 
Allan  Cunningham  specified. 

The  vessel  will  be  built  to  highest 
class,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Other  New  Work 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  says  that  "exclusive  of 
large  repair  contracts  and  port  de- 
velopment plans  recently  projected, 
new  vessel  construction,  bids  for 
which  have  not  yet  been  opened  but 
which  are  definitely  contemplated, 
aggregate  an  expenditure  of  approx- 
imately $10,000,000." 

Reports  from  Vancouver  say  that 
P.  H.  Vanneter,  representing  Fisher 
&  Tom,  Shanghai,  has  arrived  in 
Vancouver  to  seek  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  a  steel  stern-wheeler 
for  Yangtse  service.  The  vessel 
would  be  about  130  feet  long,  30 
wide,  and  have  a  speed  of  about  15 
knots.     If  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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she  would  be  shipped  knocked-down 
and  assembled  in  China. 

The  Wah  Chang  Trading  Corpora- 
tion, represented  in  New  York  by 
Samuel  Fung,  with  offices  in  the 
Woolworth  building,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  design  of  a  steel  dredger 
of  the  self-propelled  type,  having  a 
square  stern  with  bucket  ladder 
wheel  at  center  from  midships  to  the 
stern.  The  vessel  is  to  be  built  in 
China,  but  certain  parts  are  to  be 
fabricated  in  the  United  States  tn 
facilitate  erection.  The  dredger  i- 
to  be  120  feet  long  over-all,  22  feet 
6  inches  in  beam,  and  8  feet  in  j 
depth.  It  will  be  built  primarily  for 
the  dredging  of  soft  soil  from  river 
beds  and  is  to  have  a  maximum  j 
dredging  depth  of  25  feet  with  a 
dredging  capacity  of  400  cubic  yards 
an  hour. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  five 
new  packets  to  ply  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  on  the  canal  are 
being  worked  out  by  a  New  York  en- 
gineer. The  boats  will  be  equipped 
with  Diesel  electric  drive  and  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  close  to  a  million 
dollars.  Preliminary  figures  place 
the  length  of  the  boat  at  about  160 
feet  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  500 
tons  each. 

The  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  has  i 
been  awarded  a  contract  to  fabri-  | 
cate  a  new  steel  hull  for  the  tug 
J.  H.  Meyer  to  be  99  feet  over-all, 
with  22-foot  beam  and  12  feet  6 
inches  in  depth.  While  present  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  will  be  used 
in  the  new  hull,  it  is  understood  that 
some  replacement  work  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of 
a  550-foot  Lake  freighter  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Matthews  Steamship 
Company  of  Toronto  to  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Shipbuilding   Company. 

Canadian  Vickers,  Montreal,  re- 
ports that  work  on  an  ice-breaker 
for  the  Canadian  government  has 
been  held  up. 

Lloyd^s  Returns  f 

So  marked  has  the  shrinkage  in 
shipbuilding  now  become  that  this 
country  today  actually  has  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  construction 
of  the  world  than  it  had  before  the 
war,  says  a  statement  issued  by 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  cover- 
ing the  returns  for  the  quarter  end- 
ed December  31.  While  the  depres- 
sion is  general,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
most  marked  effects  are  shown  in  the 
United  States.  Three  months  ago 
France,  Holland  and  Italy  were  con- 
structing less  tonnage  than  this 
country.  Today  each  of  them  is 
building  more  than  American  yards 
have    under    way.      No    returns    are 
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available  for  Germany,  but  the  total 
of  construction  there  is  probably 
second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Decline   of   Million   Tons 

As  compared  with  the  preceding 
quarter,  the  total  shipbuilding 
throughout  the  world  at  present 
shows  a  decline  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  gross,  of  which  the  British 
decrease  represents  about  640,000 
tons,  the  American  about  215,000 
tons,  and  that  of  the  other  countries 
combined  about  225,000  tons.  The 
total  for  the  United  States,  however, 
is  now  only  half  what  it  was  three 
months  ago,  while  the  British  decline 
is  only  about  a  fifth,  and  that  of 
other  countries  only  about  a  tenth 
from  the  total  of  the  preceding  quar- 
ter. The  decline  during  the  past 
three  months  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  giving  in  gross  tons  the 
aggregate  of  construction  work: 

Jan. 1,1922  Oct.1,1921 
United  States  ....  216,428  433,962 
United  Kingdom  2,640,319  3,282,972 
Other    countries  1,600,346     1,826,044 


World    4,457,093     5,542,978 

It  is  stated  by  Lloyd's  Register, 
however,  that  the  present  world  con- 
struction figure  does  not  show  the 
full  extent  of  the  contraction  in 
shipbuilding,  as  work  has  been  or- 
dered suspended  on  more  than  1,100,- 
000  gross  tons,  of  which  more  than 
700,000  tons  represent  work  in  Brit- 
ish shipyards.  The  actual  status, 
therefore,  is  as  follows  in  gross  tons : 
Britain  World 
Work  contracted  2,640,319  4,457,093 
Less  suspensions      722,000     1,122,000 


Actual  total  1,918,319     3,335,093 

Although  the  total  of  world  con- 
struction has  not  yet  fallen  to  the 
pre-war  figure,  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  level.  In  comparison 
with  the  present  aggregate  of  actual 
work  in  progress,  of  3,335,000  gross 
tons,  the  total  under  way  on  June 
30,  1914,  was  2,946,000  tons.  The 
present  British  total  of  1,918,000 
tons  compares  with  1,747,000  tons  in 
1914,  and  the  American  aggregate 
of  216,000  tons  with  148,000  tons. 
The  present  total  for  the  United 
States  contrasts  with  4,186,000  gross 
tons  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919, 
when  this  country  was  building  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. The  United  Kingdom  now 
holds  that  position,  with  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  building 
throughout  the  world. 

How  the  proportionate  shares  of 
the  world's  ship  construction  have 
compared  since  the  pre-war  period 
and  during  the  past  year  is  indicated 
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by    the    following   table,   giving   the 
percentages  of  work: 

June      Jan.     Jan. 
30, '14    1,'21    1, '22 

United  States 5.0       18.2         4.9 

United  Kingdom..  59.3  5.17  59.2 
Other  countries....  35.7  30.1  35.9 
Further  decreases  are  reported  in 
the  construction  of  tankers,  the 
world  total  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  being  793,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  931,000  tons  in  the  preceding 
quarter.  During  this  period  the  ag- 
gregate of  oil-carriers  building  in 
the  United  States  dropped  back  from 
222,000  tons  to  103,000,  while  in  oth- 
er countries,  excluding  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  decline  shown  was  from 
182,000  tons  to  153,000.  There  was 
a  slight  advance  in  the  total  of  th  i 
work  under  way  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  present  total  being  536,000 
tons,  compared  with  527,000  in  the 
preceding  quarter. 

Little  New  Work 
The  great  scarcity  of  new  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  returns  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  showing  that  during  the 
past  quarter  work  was  begun  on  only 
54,000  gross  tons  of  vessels,  while 
in  the  same  period  hulls  represent- 
ing 466,000  tons  were  launched.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1920,  work  was 
begun  on  503,000  tons,  while  576,000 
tons  were  launched. 

Excluding  Germany,  the  greatest 
volume  of  shipbuilding  in  any  coun- 
try outside  the  United  Kingdom  is 
being  done  in  Italy,  followed  closely 
by  France  and  Holland.  Japan  is 
now  building  only  145,000  tons.  Con- 
struction has  also  fallen  off  sharply 
in  the  British  dominions.  How  work 
in  a  number  of  countries  compares 
with  a  year  ago  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table:  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1, 
1922  1921 

Italy  393,832     363,000 

France  352,635     397,000 

Holland  313,879     450,000 

British  dominions..  66,469  186,000 
The  3,335,000  tons  actually  under 
construction  in  the  world  today  com- 
pares with  the  peak  of  8,048,000  tons 
attained  in  September,  1919,  a  loss 
of  4,700,000,  or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

American  Building 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
reports  that  27  seagoing  steel  mer- 
chantmen of  213,060  gross  tons  for 
private  account  and  4  vessels  of  42,- 
000  gross  tons  for  the  Shipping  Board 
were  under  construction  in  yards  of 
the  United  States  January  1,  the 
total  being  31  vessels  of  255,060  tons. 
The  decline  from  the  work  of  Decem- 
ber 1  was  15  vessels  of  86,107  gross 
tons,  all  for  private  account.  Ten 
of  the  vessels  building  or  under  con- 
tract January  1  were  cargo-carriers, 
their  gross  aggregating  63,760  tons; 
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17  vessels  of  149,300  were  tankers 
and  4  of  42,000  tons  were  combina- 
tion vessels,  the  last  being  for  the 
Shipping  Board.  Five  vessels  of 
45,000  gross  tons  were  to  be  turbine 
driven;  two  of  15,600  tons  were  to 
be  Diesel-engined;  and  20  of  152,- 
460  tons  were  to  have  reciprocating 
engines. 

Pacific  Building 

Four  seagoing  steel  merchant  ves- 
sels of  an  aggregate  of  70,000  dead- 
weight tons  were  under  construction 
or   contract  in  yards   of  the   Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada January  1,  according  to  statis- 
tics compiled  by  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view.     There   was   no    change    from 
the  work   on   hand   December    1,    no 
vessels  having  been  delivered  during 
the   month.      All    construction    is    at 
the    Union    Plant,    Bethlehem,    and 
consists    of    two    tankers    of    15,000 
deadweight  tons  each  for  the  Stand- 
ard  Oil  Company  of  California  and 
two  ore  and  coal  carriers  of  20,000 
deadweight   tons    each    for    the    Ore 
Steamship    Company.      The    keel    of 
neither  of  the  latter  has  been  laid. 
According   to   investigations   made 
by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Com- 
munications, ships  of  1000  tons  and 
up  which  were  launched  during  Oc- 
tober numbered  three,  of  5750  tons, 
or  an  increase  of  two  in  number  and 
4450    in    tonnage,    over    September. 
However,    the    figures    show    a    de- 
crease of  three  in  number  and  14,150 
in  tonnage  as  against  those  launched 
during  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
During    the    first    ten    months    of 
1921    thirty-eight    ships    of    196,915 
tons     were     constructed     in     Japan. 
Compared    with    those    built    during 
the   same   period   of   last  year,   they 
show  a  decrease  of  forty-six  in  num- 
ber and  177,645  in  tonnage. 

The  Bethlehem  Extension 

In  purchasing  the  Los  Angeles 
yard  of  the  Southwestern  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  taken  a 
long  step  toward  attaining  a  com- 
manding position  in'  ship-repairing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  position  com- 
parable to  that  which  its  six  Atlan- 
tic yards  give  it  on  that  seaboard. 
Heretofore  the  Bethlehem  interests 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  cen- 
tered on  San  Francisco  Bay,  where 
the  Potrero  and  Alameda  Works  and 
Hunters  Point  drydock  of  the  Union 
Plant  are  situated.  The  magnitude 
and  strategic  position  of  this  group 
have  been  elements  of  great  impor- 
tance in  shipbuilding  and  ship-re- 
pairing; but  since  overseas  trade 
began  to  languish  two  years  ago  and 
intercoastal  trade  assumed  the  lead, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  Los  An- 
geles,  as   the   southernmost   port   of 
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call  of  most  of  the  intercoastal 
steamships,  could  not  be  ignored. 
Consequently  the  Bethlehem  inter- 
ests have  had  their  eyes  on  South- 
ern California  for  several  months, 
during  which  they  were  represented 
as  about  to  buy  Southwestern  and 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  by  turns ;  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  Southwestern  purchase 
having  been  made,  an  end  has  been 
put  to  the  natural  suspense  of  rivals 
who  wondered  what  "Joe"  Tynan 
would  do. 

"When  a  new  demand  arises  for 
ships  we'll  build  ships  there,"  said 
Mr.  Tynan  in  discussing  the  future 
of  Southwestern.  "In  the  meantime 
we  shall  start  immediately  to  equip 
the  yard  with  everything  necessary 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  efficient 
ship-repair  plants  in  the  world."  The 
plant,  however,  will  be  more  than  a 
shipyard;  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  parent-company  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
will  carry  a  large  stock  of  fabri- 
cated steel  at  the  yard  and  will  fab- 
ricate structural  equipment  there,  as 
well  as  manufacture  Diesels,  oil-well 
equipment,  mining  machinery  and 
material  for  bridge  construction  for 
export  as  well  as  domestic  consump- 
tion. On  the  score  of  ship-repairing 
a  12,000-ton  floating  drydock  will  be 
in  operation  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  machine  shop  will  be  reorganized 
and  its  equipment  supplemented  with 
machine  tools  capable  of  handling 
any  kind  of  engine-repair  work.  A 
blower  system  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  repair  of  oil-tankers  and  a 
large  electric-welding  outfit  will  be 
installed.  The  power  plant  will  be 
reorganized  and  current  will  be 
bought  of  the  municipality. 

Bethlehem  now  owns  the  follow- 
ing plants:  on  the  Atlantic,  Fore 
River,  Moore,  Harlan,  Baltimore  Dry- 
dock,  Sparrows  Point,  Redington;  on 
the  Pacific,  Union  (Potrero,  Alameda, 
Hunters  Point  drydock),  and  South- 
western. 

Yards  Closed 

Following  the  delivery  on  Decem- 
ber 20  of  the  steamship  New  Jersey, 
built  for  its  own  account,  the  con- 
struction department  of  the  Texas 
Steamship  Company,  Bath,  Maine,  is- 
sued the  following  statement  Janu- 
ary 1 :  "Having  completed  all  of  the 
thirty-five  vessels  called  for  by  the 
Texas  Steamship  Company's  current 
shipbuilding  program,  this  shipyard 
closes  January  1,  1922,  and  will  re- 
main closed  for  an  indefinite  period." 
Chickasaw  to  Be  Closed 

It  is  announced  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  planning 


to  stop  the  construction  of  ships  at 
the  plants  of  its  subsidiary  company, 
the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car 
Company,  on  the  Chickasaw  River 
near  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  to  turn 
that  plant  exclusively  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  railroad  cars.  It  is  said 
that  the  company  plans  to  enter  the 
car  business  on  a  very  much  broader 
scale  than  it  has  ever  before  at- 
tempted. The  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  Company  stated  January,  9 
that  it  had  placed  an  order  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for 
2000  cars  to  be  constructed  at  the 
Chickasaw  works. 

P.  Leroy  Harwood  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  has  been  appointed  trus- 
tee of  the  bankrupt  Groton  Iron 
Works  by  Thomas  M.  Shields,  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy.  The  company 
is  a  C.  W.  Morse  concern  and  it  is 
reported  that  Morse  interests  have 
unsecured  claims  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000. 

Shipyard  Employment 

Working  force  reports  now  being 
received  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  shipyards  and  ship  repair 
plants  covering  the  last  pay  roll  in 
December,  1921,  indicate  that  the 
great  reduction  in  employes  engaged 
on  ship  construction  and  mainte- 
nance work  which  started  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year  is  coming  to 
an  end  and  most  of  the  workers  now 
employed  will  probably  be  retained, 
says  a  statement  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association.  Re- 
ports from  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  last  quarter  of  1921 
are  incomplete,  but  twenty  compan- 
ies that  have  thus  far  reported  em- 
ployed a  total  of  21,763  workers  ex- 
clusive of  supervisory  forces,  this 
being  a  reduction  of  only  5945  from 
the  27,708  employed  by  the  same 
companies  during  the  preceding  three 
months.  Beginning  the  year  with 
70,933  shipyard  workmen  these  twen- 
ty yards  laid  off  near  50,000  em- 
ployes during  the  twelve  months  of 
1921.  The  Jahncke  Drydock  &  Ship 
Repair  Corporation  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  the  John  H.  Mathis 
Company's  yacht  building  and  ship 
repair  plant  at  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
are  the  only  members  thus  far  re- 
porting to  show  larger  working 
forces  in  December  than  the  last 
pay  roll  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1921.  The  total  employes 
on  the  last  pay  roll  of  each  quarter 
during  the  past  year  as  compared 
to  those  on  the  final  pay  roll  of  1920 
in  the  twenty  plants  from  whom  re- 
ports have  been  received  are  as  fol- 
lows :  December,  1920,  70,933 ;  March, 
1921,  59,026;  June  1921,  45,240;  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  27,708;  December,  1921, 
21,763. 


In  the  Yards 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  for  extensive  re- 
pairs to  the  Standard  Oil  tanker  F. 
D.  Asche,  which  grounded  in  the  Ba- 
hamas last  year.  Her  bottom  was 
ripped  off,  but  she  was  salvaged  and 
towed  to  New  York.  The  Asche  was 
built  by  Newport  News  in  1918. 


The  battleship  Kaga,  first  of  two 
dreadnoughts  of  the  Japanese  navy's 
1918  program,  was  launched  at  the 
Kawasaki  yard,  Kobe,  November  17. 
Her  keel  was  laid  July  20,  1920.  The 
Kaga  and  her  sister,  the  Tosa,  if 
completed,  would  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  Mutsu,  with  displace- 
ments of  about  40,600  tons  as  against 
33,800,  and  would  have  ten  16-inch 
guns  as  against  eight  of  the  Mutsu 
and  her  sister,  the  Nagato. 


A  claim  of  the  Patterson-McDon- 
ald Shipbuilding  Company,  Seattle, 
for  $275,000  has  been  allowed  by  the 
Shipping  Board.  The  claim  arose 
from  cancellations  of  wooden  vessels 
building  for  the  government. 


The  original  building  program  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  was  completed  in  January, 
when  the  10,500-ton  steamer  Canad- 
ian Constructor  was  turned  over  to 
government  officials  by  her  builder, 
the  Halifax  Shipyards,  Ltd. 


Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Saanich 
municipality  to  supply  cast  iron  pipe 
for  a  new  water  system.  Some  new 
equipment  was  added  to  the  plant 
to  handle  this  work. 


A  contract  for  repairing  and  over- 
hauling the  steamer  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  of  the  Admiral  Line  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Wallace  Shipyards 
of  North  Vancouver,  B.  C,  which 
offered  to  do  the  work  for  $63,500 
Canadian.  Bids  submitted  by  Ta- 
coma,  Seattle,  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  yards  ranged 
from  $98,000  to  $110,000. 


Special     preparations     are     being 
made  for  the  fabricating  of  pipe  for 
the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  contracts  for 
which  were  recently  awarded  to  the. 
Merchant   Shipbuilding   Corporation. 
The  pipe   line  contract  involves  ap- 
proximately   10,000    tons    of    riveted! 
steel  piping  7  feet  4  inches  to  8  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  in  sections  of  I 
22  feet  6  inches.    It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  six  and  one-half  miles 
of  riveted  steel  piping  when  the  job 
is  completed. 
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The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
announced  January  13  that  it  had 
definitely  determined  not  to  spend 
further  money  on  reconditioning  for- 
mer German  vessels  except  the  Le- 
viathan. A  recent  suggestion  that 
the  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Agamem- 
non be  repaired  and  placed  in  North 
Atlantic  trade  has  not  been  seriously 
considered.  The  Fleet  Corporation 
has  ruled  that  a  majority  of  the  for- 
mer German  liners  Vi^ill  be  obsolete 
within  a  year  or  so  and  that  it  would 
be  poor  business  judgment  to  make 
heavy  expenditures  on  any  of  them 
now.  Of  the  twenty-eight  enemy 
vessels  seized  during  the  war  only 
six  remain  in  commission.  The  gov- 
ernment already  has  spent  more  than 
$32,000,000  on  these  vessels. 

Pacific  Deliveries 

H.  M.  Storey,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Union 
Plant,  January  7. 

Modoc,  cutter  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Union  Construction  Company, 
January  14. 

Atlantic  Launchings 

R.  D.  Leonard,  tanker  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Harlan  Plant, 
December  31. 

Atlantic  Deliveries 

Lone  Star  State,  combination  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Dec.  31. 

Munargo,  combination  Munson 
Steamship  Company,  New  York  Ship- 
building  Corporation,   December   31. 

New  Jersey,  tanker  builder's  ac- 
count, Texas  Steamship  Company, 
December  20. 

Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

All  navy  yard  work  is  suspended 
or  is  progressing  slowly. 


The  engravings  on  this  page  are  of  the  steam- 
ships Colima  and  Chihuahua,  which  have  been 
dispatched  to  the  Pacific  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Mexican  States  Line  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Mexican  ports.  These  vessels  were  built  in 
Britain  during  the  war  to  serve  as  decoys  for 
submarines,  which  discovered  that  the  slow  and 
clumsy  tramps  really  mounted  guns  behind  can- 
vas shields.  On  the  left  is  a  view  of  the  Co- 
lima's  stern.  Note  the  dummy  rudder.  On  the 
right  is  the  Chihuahua  in  the  floating  drydock  of 
the   Los   Angeles    Shipbuilding   &    Drydock    Lo. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    O.  W.  Street. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SEP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

H.  M.  Storey,  hull  5312,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  Janl9/21;  launch  Sept28/ 
21;   deliver  Jan7/22. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Marl/21;  launch  Oct28/21 ;  de- 
liver Jan31/22,  est.. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Six 
Minute  Ferry  Co ;  sister  to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 


P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Trevor,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Farnes- 
worth. 

Modoc,  hull  19,  cutter  USCG;  240 
LOA;  39  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  1600  DWT;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  2600  IHP;  2  WT  boilers; 
keel  Aprl9/21;  launch  Octl/21;  de- 
liver Janl4/22. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  12 V>  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junl/21;  launch  Novl5/21 ; 
deliver  Febl/22,  est. 
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CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  24  launched,  24  delivered. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  launch 
and  deliver  one  in  Jan/22. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Two  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  150x32x7-6;  launch  Mar/ 
22,  est. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
launch  Mar,  Apr,  May/22,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co.,  Cairo,  111.;  130x30x7-6; 
launch  May/22,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9V2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl/22,  est;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;    deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mayl/22,  est;  launch 
Nov/22,  est;    deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

A.  C.  Crosby,  assistant  general 
manager  in   charge  of  purchases. 

Hull  125,  tanker  builder's  account; 
340  LBP;  49  beam;  23-6  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  6000  DWT; 


rec.  eng,  2000  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3;    keel  Nov24/20. 

Macy  Willis,  hull  126,  tanker  build- 
er's account;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 
25-41/2  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed; 
10,250  DWT;  turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Dec22/21. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel 
Julyl5/21;   launch   Oct22/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1882,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  AA-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  hull  1496, 
tanker  Sinclair  Nav  Co;  430  LBP; 
59  beam;  25-5  loaded  draft;  11  load- 
ed speed;  10,600  DWT;  rec  eng,  3200 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-9; 
launch  JunelO/21. 

William  Boyce  Thompson,  tanker 
Sinclair  Nav  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Novll/21;    launch  July/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

R.  D.  Leonard,  hull  3477,  tanker 
Atlantic  Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  8V2  loaded 
speed;  2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IH 
P;  B&W  boilers;  keel  Aug20/21; 
launch   Dec31/21. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl9/19;  launch  June 
4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20;  launch  Septl7/21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11V'>  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  rec  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  Feb 
24/21;   launch   Dec3/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 


CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 
^  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Lightship  No.  105,  US;  hull  246; 
146-3    LOA;    30    beam;    12-7   loadec' 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  U 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;    keel 
Mar4/21;    launch   Novl6/21 ;    deliverl 
Mar  or  Apr/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;   83  per  cent  comp  Jan  1. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  79  per  cent  comp  Jan  1. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  55  per  cent 
comp  Jan  1. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47  per  cent 
comp  Jan  1. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  40  per  cent 
comp  Jan  1. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Californian. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  lO^A  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  bcotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June29/20;   launch   bopt5/21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Steel  Navigator,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9400  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 
July/21;   launch  Decl7/21. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Apr23/21.  M 

S-50,    hull    50,    submarine    USN;    » 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11^/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  Diesel  engines. 
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Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/21;  launch  Dec 
14/21. 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  hull  387,  fire- 
boat  City  of  Phila;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-9  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 
comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute;  keel  Sept 
15/21;  launch  Dec20/21;  deliver  Jan 
31/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVs  molded 
beam;  21  -  Oy2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/^  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept  25/ 20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33 1/^  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20; 
launch  and  deliver  dates  not  deter- 
mined. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  Bi&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331/1  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000   superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
€60  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

No  name,  hull  263,  Diesel  yacht 
€ox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep;  keel  Febl/22,  est. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combn 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  July20/20;  launch 
July6/21;  deliver  spring/22,  est. 

Lone  Star  State,  hull  255,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mayl3/19;  launch  Oct23/20;  deliver 
Dec31/21. 

Munargo,  hull  263,  combination 
Munson  SS  Co;  414  LBP;  57-6  beam; 
23  loaded  draft;  15l^  loaded  speed; 
4950  DWT;  geared  turbs,  5800  SHP; 
5  SE  Scotch  boilers,  16-4x12-3;  keel 
Sept30/20;  launch  Septl7/21 ;  de- 
liver Dec31/21. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91^  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch   Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33i/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  V.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-111/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;   IO1/2  loaded  speed;  12,800 


DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11%;  keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

TEXAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:    A.  R.  Weber. 

New  Jersey,  hull  32,  tanker  Tex  SS 
Co;  415-10  LBP;  56  beam;  25-7% 
loaded  draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed; 
9600  DWT;  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11;  keel  Nov 
9/20;  launch  Novl9/21;  deliver  Dec 
20/21. 

Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Parts  for  turbine:  Hoosier  State. 
Drydocking,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs,  new  propellers,  shaft,  rud- 
der and  frame  repairs:  Harvard. 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  J.  A.  Moffett,  Barge  No. 
93,  Lyman  Stewart,  Tricolor,  Babin- 
da  (also  caulking  sides  and  decks), 
Washington,  West  Notus,  Ernest 
Meyer.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Ce- 
thana,  Nanking,  F.  J.  Luckenbach, 
Steel  Seafarer,  Waikawa,  Ventura, 
Esther  Dollar,  Rose  City,  Saint  Jos- 
eph, Hanna  Nielson,  F.  H.  Hillman, 
Mexico,  West  Henshaw,  Boobyalla. 
Drydocking,  new  rudder:  Buford. 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs,  drydock- 
ing, painting:  Frank  H.  Buck,  Point 
Bonita,  President,  Admiral  Sebree 
(also  installing  new  propeller).  Dry- 
docking, painting  and  overhauling 
strainers:  Hannawa.  Engine,  boil- 
er, hull  repairs:  Matsonia  (not  boil- 
er), Stanley  Dollar,  Cuba.  New  pro- 
peller: La  Habra.  Retubing  and  re- 
bricking  boilers:  Hawkeye  State. 
Rotor  repairs:  Katrina  Luckenbach. 
New  circulating  pump  casing:  F.  S. 
Loop.  New  thrust  shoe:  Senator! 
New  tailshaft:  Nehalem.  Dismant- 
ling: Intrepid.  Miscellaneous  en- 
gine repairs:  Parana,  Wilhelmina, 
Brush.  New  piston  rings:  Monte- 
bello. 

Alameda  Works 

Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
painting:  Athens,  Barge  No.  4,  Port 
Angeles,  Katherine,  Rosalie  Mahon- 
ey.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Eliza- 
beth, El  Segundo,  S.  0.  Barge  No.  95, 
D.  G.  Scofield.  Making  new  rudder: 
Thomas  Crowley.  New  propeller: 
Nome  City. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 
SAN  PEDRO 
Extensive  hull  and  machinery  re- 
pairs: Wm.  Donovan  (also  new  pro- 
peller and  repairs  to  bottom),  Chi- 
huahua, Yale  (also  docking,  scaling, 
painting).  Minor  machinery  repairs- 
H.  T.  Harper,  Pacific,  Catherine  C. 
Sudden,  Los  Angeles,  West  Faralon, 
Centralia,  Shabonee,  Samson,  Har- 
vard, Cape  Romain,  Boobyalla.  En- 
gine repairs:  Mabel  L.  (extensive), 
Grays  Harbor  (minor).  Docking' 
Submarine  F-2,  H-2,  McDermut  262*, 
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oil  barge  30.  Piping  repairs:  Qui- 
nault,  Mexico.  Minor  repairs:  Daisy 
Gadsby,  Centralia,  Harvard,  Yeoman, 
Willpolo,  Sierra.  Docking,  painting: 
San  Pedro  (also  new  tailshaft),  Av- 
alon  (inspection),  Vaquero  (also  mi- 
nor hull  repairs).  Turbine  repairs: 
Katrina  Luckenbach,  Parana.  Un- 
loading two  50-foot  motor  tugs  for 
Pacific  Fleet:  U.  S.  S.  Rappahan- 
nock.    Boiler  repairs:    San  Pedro. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Engine  repairs:  Oriental,  Virgin- 
ian, Colombia,  Maui,  Hoosier  State, 
Mississippi,  Ventura.  Drydocking, 
cleaning,  painting:  West  Katan,  An- 
nie Hanify,  Manukai,  Pyramid,  Rain- 
ier, West  Calera,  Minnie  A.  Caine. 
Deck  repairs:  A.  H.  Payson  (also 
hull),  Arakan,  Claremont.  Drydock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous repairs :  El  Segundo,  Crolona, 
Modoc,  San  Francisco,  Sierra,  Cre- 
ole State,  Santa  Monica,  Sherman, 
Seminole.  Miscellaneous,  repairs: 
Hawkeye  State.  Voyage  repairs: 
Venezuela. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Docking  and  miscellaneous  repairs : 
Tennessee,  New  York,  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Laub, 
McLanahan,  Evans,  Buchanan,  Aa- 
ron Ward,  Zeilin,  Wickes,  Stoddert, 
Reno,  Farquhar,  Thompson,  Paul 
Hamilton,  Kennedy.  Minor  repairs: 
Quincy.  Docking  and  minor  repairs: 
Omaha,  Coal  barges  Nos.  278,  304, 
306,  321,  322,  157,  173;  Ammunition 
lighters  Nos.  3,  4;  Fuel  oil  barge 
No.  4.  Miscellaneous  repairs  inci- 
dental to  operation  as  district  craft: 
Eagle  No.  57,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo, 
Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois.  Care 
and  preservation :  Oregon,  Seattle, 
Missoula,  Charlotte,  S.  C.  No.  310. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
SEATTLE 

Repairs  to  tank  tops:  Suwa  Maru. 
Docking,  cleaning:  Utopia.  Dock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting:  Scow  No.  33, 
Jeptha,  Algonquin  (also  miscellane- 
ous repairs).  Docking:  Westerly. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Solduc,  Lie- 
bre,  Protesilaus,  Santa  Cruz,  Love- 
joy.  Engine  repairs:  Kitsap  U. 
Queen.  Docking  for  survey:  Steel 
Worker.  Repairs  to  deck  and  engine 
department:  Red  Hook.  Miscellane- 
ous betterments:  Pine  Tree  State. 
Repairs  to  ice  machine:  Bay  State. 
New  bronze  propeller  wheel  made: 
Admiral  Rodman.  Repairs  to  cargo 
winch:    Pomona. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  sun- 
dry repairs:  Canadian  Importer.  Thi- 
epval,  Princess  Adelaide,  El  Lobo, 
Mafalda,  Prince  Alice  (repair  pro- 
pellers), Givenchy  (stranding  and 
submersion  repairs),  Amur  (also 
changing  propeller).  Castings  and 
minor  repairs:  Princess  Royal.  En- 
gine room  repairs:  Charmer,  Prin- 
cess Louise,  Princess  Maquinna. 
Docking,    cleaning,    painting:     Cas- 


Los    Angeles    Steamship    Company's    steamship    Harvard    in    drydock    of    the     Bethlehem     Shipbuilding 

Corporation 

cade,     Princess    Victoria,     Margaret  falda,  S.  F.  Tolmie   (storm  damage), 

Coughlan.      Making   new    C.    I.    pro-  Amur  (stranded),  several  scows.    En- 

peller:    E.  D.  Kingsley.     Miscellane-  gine    fittings:     Princess    Mary,    Es- 

ous  repairs:    Princess  Victoria,  Ma-  tevan. 


A  Prompt  Repair 


THE  Hunters  Point  Works  of  the 
Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  made 
a  record  repair  job  during  De- 
cember on  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company's  steamer  Harvard  when 
she  came  into  San  Francisco  with 
a  broken  stern  frame  and  a  damaged 
propeller.  Perhaps  the  story  can 
best  be  told  in  the  straightforward 
report  of  P.  J.  Cotton,  superintend- 
ent of  hull  construction,  which  we 
give  in  full  as  follows: 

On  Thursday,  December  15,  1921, 
the  steamship  Harvard  came  into 
port  with  one  blade  missing  on  her 
center  wheel  and  stern  frame  frac- 
tured between  nine-  and  ten-foot  wa- 
ter line. 

Ship  was  sent  to  Hunters  Point 
dry  dock  and  at  8:30  p.  m.  the  dock 
was  dry  and  ship  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. At  3  p.  m.  Friday,  December 
16,  it  was  decided  by  the  American 
Bureau  and  United  States  inspectors 
to  fit  a  bronze  casting  over  the  crack 
extending  up  into  the  rudder  trunk 
over  the  old  stern  frame  and  down- 
ward over  the  old  frame  about  36 
inches  and  forward  on  each  side  of 
the  vessel  one  frame  space,  making 
a  casting  weighing  about  IV2  tons. 
In  order  to  fit  this  casting  the  rud- 
der and  upper  stock  had  to  be  un- 
shipped. This  was  done  by  8  a.  m. 
Saturday,  December  17,  and  after 
erecting  staging,  etc.,  pattern  mak- 
ers   started   to   make    pattern    at    10 


a.  m.  Working  continuously  day  and 
night  the  pattern  was  delivered  to 
our  brass  foundry  at  10:15  a.  m. 
Sunday,  December  18.  On  Monday 
morning  early,  December  19,  the 
casting  was  poured  and  at  3:50  p. 
m.,  same  day,  casting  was  sent  to 
ship  machined  and  ready  for  instal- 
lation. By  8  a.  m.  Tuesday  morning, 
December  20,  the  casting  was  fitted 
to  place  and  upper  part  extended 
into  rudder  trunk  riveted  complete 
and  everything  ready  to  reship  rud- 
der and  rudder  stock.  At  3  p.  m., 
same  day,  rudder  and  stock  were  in 
place,  and  machinists  were  connect- 
ing steering  gear  to  same;  and  by 
9:30  a.  m.  Wednesday,  the  21st,  ship 
was  ready  for  undocking,  making  a 
total  time  from  start  to  finish  of 
four  days  and  nineteen  hours. 

During  this  time  the  port  and  cen- 
ter wheels  had  been  removed,  shafts 
drawn  and  sent  to  shop  to  be  check- 
ed and  returned  to  ship  and  install- 
ed with  two  new  propellers ;  also  a 
new  plate  was  fitted  to  balance  rud- 
der and  extensive  repairs  made  to 
port  bilge  keel. 

Directly  after  this  repair  had  been 
made  the  Harvard  resumed  her  reg- 
ular service  and,  although  she  was 
immediately  confronted  with  two  of 
the  worst  storms  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  seen  in  years,  it  was  found 
when  she  was  recently  docked  for 
her  regular  annual  overhaul  that 
the  repair  as  described  above  was 
standing  up  in  perfect  shape. 
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Marine  Insurance 

CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,   Eastern  Contributing  Editor 


Marine  Results  in  1921 

In  common  with  practically  all 
branches  of  trade,  the  year  1921  was 
one  of  readjustment  in  marine  un- 
derwriting. The  profits,  where  there 
were  any  at  all,  were  very  slight. 
Full  toll  was  taken  of  the  under- 
writer in  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
foreign  markets  as  reflected  in  our 
export  and  import  trade,  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  values  of  commod- 
ities, and  in  the  sinister  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  hazard  when  for- 
eign buyers  displayed  an  unwilling- 
ness to  assume  a  loss  sustained  be- 
cause of  falling  markets.  War  in- 
flation has,  for  the  past  two  years, 
caused  heavy  losses  to  marine  un- 
derwriters, and  throughout  1921  they 
have  been  regularly  called  upon  to 
settle  enormous  cargo  claims  arising 
from  shipments  made  in  1919  and 
1920.  Vessel  owners  have  sought  to 
recover  damages  from  their  insurers 
said  to  have  been  sustained  a  year 
or  two  back  although  the  underwrit- 
ers had  never  been  advised  of  such 
damages,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  fall  in  tonnage  values.  From 
this  source  alone  there  was  a  con- 
stant drainage  on  the  insurance  chest 
throughout  1921,  and  against  it  stood 
a  reduced  premium  volume  because 
values  had  gone,  down  and  because 
so  much  tonnage  was  laid  up  through 
lack  of  trade. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  conducting  under- 
writing operations,  although  much 
thought  is  being  given  to  this  impor- 
tant question  of  overhead  expenses. 
Another  element  that  has  entered  se- 
riously into  the  difficulties  of  the  in- 
surer is  the  activity  of  foreign  com- 
petition. The  British  underwriter 
has  suffered  many  of  the  same  re- 
verses as  have  his  American  breth- 
ren, but  with  his  great  advantage  in 
world-wide  spread  of  business  he  has 
been  in  position  to  cut  away  at  the 
rates  in  a  manner  that  would  spell 
disaster  to  us  on  this  side.  It  is 
generally  felt  here  that  the  British 
underwriters  are  resolved  upon  cap- 
turing certain  classes  of  American 
business  no  matter  at  what  cost,  and 
this  has  been  expressed  in  their  low- 
er rates.  All  of  the  best  American 
fleets  have  been  secured  by  them, 
and  they  are  bidding  recklessly  for 
several  kinds  of  cargo.  The  result 
of  such  methods  is  to  start  the  pub- 
lic clamoring  for  reduced  rates  all 
along  the  line.  The  new  year  has 
opened  with  little  alteration  in  these 
disadvantageous  conditions,  and  it 
draws  deeply  on  one's  optimism  to 
see  much  change  in  the  near  future. 


One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in 
American  underwriting  is  the  greatly 
improved  spirit  of  co-operation.  This 
has  been  displayed  in  the  merger  of 
the  National  Board  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters with  the  New  York  Board 
of  Underwriters,  as  also  in  the  solid 
front  seen  at  Washington  in  support 
of  the  Loadline  Bill,  the  Model  Bill, 
and  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Barter  Act.  Eighteen  months  of  op- 
eration by  the  American  Marine  In- 
surance Syndicates  have  met  with 
gratifying  results,  and  a  neat  profit 
is  reasonably  certain  despite  the  loss 
to  foreign  competition  of  most  of 
the  best  American  fleets.  Another 
evidence  of  co-operation  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  Sal- 
vage Association.  It  is  also  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  record  a  marked 
falling  off  in  theft  and  pilferage 
losses,  and  in  leakage  and  breakage 
losses;  this  would  indicate  a  return 
to  normality.  The  public  should  bear 
in  mind  that  during  the  war  the  ma- 
rine rates  were  not  advanced  as  re- 
spects indemnity  against  strictly  ma- 
rine perils,  and  that  to  demand  such 
a  reduction  at  this  time  is  unfair 
because  it  would  imperil  even  the 
small  profit  that  remains  to  the  un 
derwriter. 

Rating  Shipping  Board  Vessels 

Perhaps  no  other  subject  has  en- 
gaged more  acrimonious  attention  of 
late  than  the  charge  that  our  marine 
underwriters  are  prejudiced  against 
Shipping  Board  boats  and  have  reg- 
ularly discriminated  against  them  by 
assessing  higher  rates.  This  is  the 
view  entertained  by  members  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  rattle  the  saber  to  a 
threat  of  government  invasion  of  the 
business.  A  number  of  prominent 
underwriters  have  frankly  denied  any 
such  prejudice  and  have  pointed  to 
what  they  have  actually  done  as 
merely  the  application  of  underwrit- 
ing sense  to  the  problem.  Why 
should  Shipping  Board  vessels  have 
a  preferential  rate  simply  because 
they  are  such?  It  is  the  human 
equation  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
fixes  the  rates.  The  experience  of 
an  underwriter  with  this  or  that 
steamship  line  determines  his  quo- 
tation, and  if  that  quotation  is  fav- 
orable it  is  because  he  knows,  from 
actual  experience  extending  over  a 
term  of  years,  that  claims  will  not 
come  to  any  undesirable  extent  from 
that  source.  The  reason  the  claims 
do  not  occur  is  because  the  old-time 
operators  know  their  business,  hire 
competent  crews  and  work  vessels 
with  a  maximum  of  safety.     It  will 


take  time  to  get  our  untried  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  operators  in  such 
a  class;  but  as  soon  as  they  can 
show  as  favorable  a  record  as  their 
foreign  competitors  they  will  get  as 
low  rates  as  the  latter  and  even 
lower.  It  will  not  be  because  those 
boats  fly  the  American  flag,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  sound  business  prop- 
osition. 

Model  Bill  Passes  Senate 

With  no  objection  and  without  the 
formality  of  a  roll  call,  the  Model 
Marine  Insurance  Bill  has  passed  the 
United  States  Senate.  There  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  similar  success 
with  the  House  measure,  the  so-call- 
ed Edmonds  Bill.  This  measure  is 
designed  for  employment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  more  espec- 
ially as  a  model  for  legislative  emu- 
lation in  the  several  states.  Among 
the  fundamental  changes  sought  by 
the  bill  are  the  following: 

Substitution  of  a  system  of  net 
profits  taxation  instead  of  taxing 
gross  premiums. 

Establishment  of  the  multiple  in- 
surance principle,  so  that  American 
marine  insurance  companies  may  be 
allowed  to  transact  all  kinds  of  in- 
surance other  than  life,  surety  and 
bonding. 

Enlargement  of  reinsurance  facili- 
ties to  permit  direct  writing  com- 
panies to  exchange  business  with 
other  companies,  if  meeting  proper 
standards  of  solvency,  so  freely  as 
to  make  the  reinsurance  automatic 
and  practically  national  in  scope. 

Removal  of  existing  limitations 
on  the  financial  powers  of  com- 
panies which  hamper  operations  in 
foreign  fields  by  permitting  credit 
for  deposits  made  in  other  coun- 
tries over  the  legal  reserve  liabil- 
ity as  an  asset  in  the  company's 
home   statement. 

Storage  Ship  Losses 

In  the  closing  hours  of  1921  Buf- 
falo sustained  one  of  the  worst 
storms  in  its  history,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  it  no  less  than  twenty  ves- 
sels, in  use  as  winter  storehouses 
for  grain,  were  driven  ashore,  with 
a  heavy  bill  of  damages  for  Lake 
grain  underwriters  to  settle.  It  is 
rare  that  the  insurers  lose  on  their 
winter  storage  business,  as  the 
moorings  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
proof  against  any  but  the  most  se- 
vere storms.  Inspectors  have  been 
sent  to  Buffalo  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  stranded  vessels. 
Should  it  develop  that  the  hulls  have 
been  damaged  the  underwriting  loss 
will  be  heavy;  the  cargoes  will  have 
to  be  discharged  in  order  that  re- 
pairs may  be  effected,  and  the  grain 
will  have  to  be  reconditioned. 

Cotton  and  Rosin  Stowage 

Shippers  will  be  interested  in  the 
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following  rules  recently  promulgated 
by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of 
New  York  for  the  stowage  of  cotton 
and  rosin  and  cotton  and  turpen- 
tine: 

COTTON  AND  ROSIN 

These  two  commodities  should  be 
carried  in  separate  holds  whenever 
it  is  practicable  to  carry  out  such 
stowage.  Cotton  may  also  be  car- 
ried in  the  lower  hold  and  rosin  in 
the  'tween  deck,  it  being  understood 
that  the  'tween-deck  hatches  are  to 
be  securely  battened  down.  If  it  is 
not  practicable  to  stow  as  above, 
then  the  stowage  should  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
board,  he  to  see  to  it  that  if  cotton 
is  carried  over  rosin  in  the  same 
hold,  the  necessary  precaution  will 
be  taken  to  completely  cover  the 
rosin  with  a  tight  floor  of  two-inch 
boards  before  the  cotton  is  stowed 
over  the  rosin. 

COTTON  AND  TURPENTINE 

Cotton  and  turpentine  must  never 
be  carried  in  the  same  hold  or  com- 
partment. Wherever  practicable  these 
two  commodities  should  be  stowed  in 
holds  separated  by  two  iron  or  steel 
bulkheads  or  engine  room  space.  If 
this  is  not  practicable  then  the  cot- 
ton must  be  separated  from  the  tur- 
pentine by  one  iron  or  steel  bulk- 
head. Whenever  cotton  and  rosin, 
and  cotton  and  turpentine  are  car- 
ried in  a  vessel  loading  under  the 
inspection  of  a  board  surveyor,  he 
is  to  state  in  his  certificate  just  how 
these  commodities  are  stowed. 

Marine  Syndicate  Appointments 

Lawrence  J.  Brengle  has  been  se- 
lected to  succeed  Charles  R.  Page, 
the  retiring  manager  of  the  United 
States  Salvage  Association,  which 
was  the  former  Syndicate  A,  and 
John  H.  Trowbridge  becomes  assist- 
ant manager.  Gomer  H.  Rees  has  re- 
-  signed  as  secretary  and  a  director 
of  the  association  to  engage  in  the 
brokerage  business.  Mr.  Brengle  has 
been  the  underwriter  of  Syndicates 
B  and  C,  in  which  capacity  he  will 
continue  while   supervising   the   op- 


erations of  the  Salvage  Association. 
He  has  had  an  extensive  experience 
on  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts,  particularly  in  the  handling 
of  wrecked  and  damaged  vessels. 
The  greater  part  of  his  career  has 
been  with  Johnson  &  Higgins;  more 
recently  he  was  with  the  New  York 
ofl^ce  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America. 

C.  F.  H. 

A  Poor  Year 

Pacific  Coast  marine  underwriters 
generally  had  an  unhappy  experi- 
ence during  1921.  Although  detailed 
reports  of  business  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, one  underwriter  who  had  sound- 
ed the  market  expressed  the  opinion 
that  few  companies  made  money ;  for 
the  majority,  he  believed,  the  loss 
ratio  would  be  from  80  to  100  per 
cent  and  the  addition  of  overhead 
expenses  would  increase  the  total 
loss  to  more  than  100.  When  well- 
managed,  old-line  companies  are  able 
to  do  no  better  than  this,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  more  reckless  may  be 
imagined  better  than  described. 
Several  Heavy  Losses 

For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  there  are  several  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  business  was  poor 
and  premium  incomes  small,  while 
overhead  went  on  as  usual ;  rates 
broke  under  vigorous  competition 
for  what  business  did  offer;  but  the 
weightiest  factor  was  the  succession 
of  heavy  losses  such  as  the  Governor 
and  Tokuyo  Maru,the  latter  of  which 
was  extremely  costly  from  the  cargo 
standpoint. 

Perhaps  1922  may  show  some  im- 
provement. Nothing  large  has  de- 
veloped to  warrant  this  view,  al- 
though small  business  does  appear 
to  be  on  the  mend  again.  Surplus 
production  of  such  products  as  sal- 
mon and  dried  fruits  practically  has 
been  cleaned  up  at  last,  with  the  re- 
sult that  more  shipments  should  be 
discernible  during  the  coming  au- 
tumn. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  general  belief  that  recovery  will 
be  slow  and  that  the  gentlemen  who 


fix  specific  dates  for  complete  re- 
sumption of  domestic  and  export 
business  are  making  themselves  rid- 
iculous. 

Lumber  Rates   Down 

Lumber  for  the  Orient,  which  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  Pacific  Coast 
underwriters  and  shipping  operators 
for  several  months,  is  not  moving 
so  freely  these  days,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  a  normal  midwinter  lull  in 
Japan,  but  perhaps  because  Nippon's 
needs  have  been  largely  filled.  As 
to  which  explanation  is  correct  the 
next  few  weeks  should  bear  witness; 
but  some  underwriters  do  not  appear 
to  care  whether  exports  are  resumed. 
To  those  individuals  rates  have  fall- 
en entirely  too  low  for  comfort.  One 
underwriter  gave  the  following  ap- 
proximate figures  to  show  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  the  first  column 
rates  under-deck  cargoes  and  the 
second  deck: 

Under- 

Honolulu,  sail —  deck     Deck 

Normal  %  2 

January   60  1^ 

Coastwise,  stm.  schr. — 

Normal  %  1 

January,  ranging  from  1/3  to  3/8 
and  55  for  both  deck  and  under-deck 
cargoes,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to 
equalize  things  by  striking  an  av- 
erage. 

Offshore,  steam — 

Normal  30        60 

January   ^/4        Vi 

The  last  figures,  on  offshore  steam 
cargoes,  would  not  be  acquiesced  in, 
by  others.  Six  or  eight  months  ago,] 
said  a  second  underwriter,  40  cents* 
was  the  prevailing  rate  for  Puget 
Sound,  with  5  cents  added  for  Grays 
Harbor  on  account  of  the  shallow 
water  of  that  port;  then  came  3/8, 
1/3,  30  and  at  length  1/4,  with  vari- 
ous companies  declining  to  write 
business,  as  rates  dropped  to  levels 
that  they  regarded  as  unprofitable. 
In  any  event,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  demonstrating  that  the  principal 
offshore  cargo  of  the  year  has  yield- 
ed low  revenues. 
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Summary  of  marine  casualties  occurring  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1921. 
(Collected  and  compiled  in  accordance  with  acts  of  June  20, 1874,  and  June  18, 1878.] 


Note.— Three  vessels  met  with  casualty  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.    Their  combined  tonnage  was  14,969;  value  of  property  involved, 
$3,662,345;  loss,  $30,165;  members  of  crews,  98. 


In   this   summary   of   marine   casualties   for   the   fiscal   vear   ending   June  30,    1921     taken   from   the   annual   "P°"   °f   t^e .  c°™'"»%"<|,="*:  J;°//^^ 
Service,   disasters   involving   damage   or   loss  of   less   than    $300    are   omitted,   except   that   all   collisions    involving   an   aggregate   of   $300   damage   to   both 
vessels   are   included. 
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American  Surveyor  for  Japan 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
Captain  W.  I.  Eisler,  Shanghai  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  and  officials  of  the  Japa- 
nese Marine  Corporation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  American  surveyor 
to  "take  the  lead  in  the  survey  of 
all  American  vessels  in  Japanese 
ports,  to  be  associated  in  such  sur- 
veys w^ith  a  Japanese  colleague," 
says  the  Japan  Advertiser.  "This 
removes  the  cause  of  difficulties  hith- 
erto experienced  which  have  prevent- 
ed up  to  this  time  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  the  quadruple  alliance. 
A  British  Adviser 

"Mr.  Fred  F.  Ferris,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  a  surveyor  in  Eng- 
land to  the  British  corporation,  has 
been  acting  in  Japan  as  British  ad- 
viser to  the  new  partner,  and  under 
his  direction  not  only  has  the  Japa- 
nese staff  been  developed  but  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  shipping  has 
been  added  to  the  Japanese  registry. 

"Difficulties,  however,  have  been 
experienced  in  introducing  recipro- 
cal working  arrangements  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Captain  Eisler's  visit  to  Japan  was 
projected  to  deal  with  these  difficul- 
ties. He  has  represented  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  in  Shanghai  for  many 
years  and  he  also  has  friendly  ties 
with  Japanese  shipping  interests 
through  his  former  service  with  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  He  holds  a 
Japanese  decoration  for  service  in 
the  Japanese  transport  service  in 
the  war  with  China. 

Agreement  Is  Made 

"Conferences  between  Captain  Eis- 
ler and  the  committee  of  the  Japa- 
nese corporation,  with  Mr.  Ferris  as 
an  interested  third  party  represent- 
ing the  parent  British  Corporation, 
have  now  resulted  in  the  agreement 
providing  for  the  attachment  of  an 
American  surveyor  to  the  Japanese 
staff,  which  is  expected  to  do  away 
with  the  difficulties  hitherto  encoun- 
tered. The  parties  interested  agree 
that  this  will  provide  a  safe  and 
mutually  agreeable  way  for  putting 
the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
quadruple  alliance  into  operation. 

"The  Japanese  Corporation  in- 
cludes in  its  directorate  some  of  the 
most  influential  shipping  men  in  Ja- 
pan. Its  honorary  president  is  Frince 
Higashi  Fushimi.  The  directors  in- 
clude Mr.  Y.  Ito,  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  K.;  Mr.  M.  Yukawa,  director 
of  the  N.  Y.  K.;  Dr.  S.  Terano,  pro- 
fessor of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo;  Mr.  K.  Kagami,  managing 
director  of  the  Tokyo  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  Company;  Mr.  K.  Kato, 
president  of  the  Fuso  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company;    Mr.  R.  Kaf uku,  man- 
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aging  director  of  the  0.  S.  K. ;  Dr. 
J.  Imaoka,  managing  director  of  the 
Uraga  Dock  Company;  Mr.  T.  Shi- 
ota,  managing  director  of  the  Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding  Company." 

They  Elect;    They  Dine 

The  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, San  Francisco,  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  January  27  and  elected 
officers  as  follows:  president,  G. 
Kirkham  Smith;  vice-president,  S. 
A.  Livingston ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Harry  Stoddard;  executive  commit- 
tee, Wilfred  Page,  G.  L.  West  and 
Clayton  Roberts.  The  following  new 
members  walked  the  plank:  Farn- 
ham  P.  Grifliths,  H.  S.  Alston,  G.  W. 
Cortelyou,  Edwin  Sutehall,  William 
J.  Shackelford,  H.  W.  Hauser.  The 
association  held  its  annual  dinner 
the  evening  of  January  27. 
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Use  of  Wireless 

On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  2978 
American  vessels  equipped  with  ra- 
dio, as  compared  with  2808  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
These  figures,  which  are  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  navigation,  indicate  that 
practically  all  steel  steamers  exceed- 
ing 500  gross  tons,  of  which  there 
were  2917  on  the  oceans  and  Great 
Lakes  June  30,  have  been  equipped 
with  wireless  apparatus.  There  were, 
on  the  same  date,  thirty  wood  pas- 
senger steamers,  some  of  which  prob- 
ably were  equipped,  and  492  wood 
freight  steamers,  most  of  which  prob- 
ably were  without.  In  any  event,  it 
appears  that  most  ocean-going  and 
Lake  steamers  of  American  registry 
have  wireless. 


Rates  and  Freights 


Those  Atlantic  Pirates 

A  continued  disorganization  of 
North  Atlantic-Far  East  rates,  coup- 
led with  a  disinclination  of  Pacific 
lines  to  make  additional  reductions, 
is  having  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  export  of  commodities,  other 
than  those  originating  in  the  West, 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  de- 
moralization is  not,  of  course,  new, 
for  it  dates  back  to  August,  1920, 
when  the  old  parity  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  was  destroyed  by 
the  general  advances  of  railroad 
rates;  but  conditions  are  becoming 
generally  worse,  and  the  efforts  of 
Western  railroads  to  command  busi- 
ness by  the  publication  of  reduced 
import  and  export  rates  are  not  in 
the  main  successful.  This  failure 
may  be  traced  to  two  causes :  the 
slow  and  relatively  clumsy  system 
employed  by  the  railroads  in  reduc- 
ing rates,  for  by  the  time  they  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  general  concur- 
rence and  submitting  the  new  tariff 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion some  North  Atlantic  steamship 
line  has  nullified  their  efforts  by  an- 
other cut  in  ocean  rates,  with  the 
result  that  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads are  in  the  unenviable  situa- 
tion of  a  turtle  chasing  a  hare;  the 
other  cause  is  the  reluctance  of 
trans-Pacific  steamship  lines  to  fol- 
low their  Atlantic  brethren  down 
the  scale.  Due  to  great  withdrawals 
of  tonnage  during  the  last  year  and 
to  a  heavy  demand  from  the  Orient 
for  local  products,  especially  lumber, 
vessels  sailing  from  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  have  been  in 
fairly  strong  positions  and  did  not 
feel  an  impelling  need  of  overland 
business.  But  exports  of  Pacific 
origin    are    decidedly    slacker    than 


they  were  a  few  months  ago,  and 
perhaps  steamship  lines  will  mani- 
fest greater  interest  in  transconti- 
nental   freight. 

Steel  Down  to  50  Cents 

Although  the  import  and  export 
rates  agreed  upon  by  the  Western 
lines  in  October  still  await  concur- 
rence of  Central  and  Southeaster!! 
railroads,  the  steel  rate  from  Chi- 
cago has  been  reduced  to  50  cents, 
from  Midvale  to  30  cents  and  from 
Minnequa  to  38^ 2-  Inasmuch  as  the 
trans-Pacific  rate  stands  at  $5  a 
short  ton,  the  total  charge,  Chicago 
to  the  Far  East,  is  $15,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  the  combined  rail 
and  water  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Orient  via  North  Atlantic  ports; 
$5.70  Pittsburgh  to  tidewater,  plus 
$8  a  long  ton  ($7.14  a  short  ton), 
the  total  being  $12.84.  The  North 
Atlantic  rate  of  $8,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  is  by  no  means 
the  lowest  that  has  been  quoted; 
but  even  it  is  sufficiently  low  to 
force  the  movement  of  steel  from 
Pittsburgh  instead  of  Chicago. 
A  Low  Oil  Rate 

One  railroad  traffic  manager  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  trans-Pacific 
steamship  lines  should  be  able  to 
make  a  lower  rate  than  $5  on  steel. 
When  Panama  Canal  tolls,  which  av- 
erage about  80  cents  to  the  ton  of 
cargo,  are  deducted,  the  net  of  North 
Atlantic  lines  remains  $6.34,  or  con- 
siderably less  a  ton-mile  than  Pa- 
cific-Orient steamships  are  receiv- 
ing even  at  $5  a  ton.  Nevertheless, 
the  same  individual  characterized 
the  North  Atlantic  situation  as  cha- 
otic and  saw  in  the  reckless  rate- 
cutting  now  in  progress  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  stronger  com- 
panies to  force  some  one  out  of  busi- 
ness.   For  example,  said  he,  an  im- 
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portant  American  oil  company  closed 
a  year's  exports  of  lubricants  from 
New  York  to  Calcutta  at  $4.32  a 
ton,  presumably  a  ton  of  2240 
pounds,  and  had  an  open  rate  to 
Japan  of  $5.65.  These  quotations 
probably  are  by  steamship  lines  ply- 
ing via  Suez,  inasmuch  as  the  Japan 
rate,  which  by  a  Panama  vessel 
should  be  lower  than  that  of  Cal- 
cutta, is  higher.  Such  rates  as  these 
indicate  clearly  that  stability  in  all 
North  Atlantic-Far  East  trades  is 
far  in  the  offing;  and  the  conclusion 
is  fortified  by  a  recent  reduction  in 
the  New-York-Australian  pulp-board 
rate  of  $5  a  ton,  which  was  made 
when  plans  for  diverting  traffic  via 
Pacific  Coast  ports  were  on  the  verge 
of  success.  The  cut  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  its  reckless- 
ness, for  a  reduction  of  much  less 
than  $5  would  have  been  quite 
ample. 

Shoe  on  Other  Foot 
Shippers  are  not  above  playing 
Atlantic  against  Pacific  and  railroad 
against  steamship.  The  man  with 
freight  to  dispatch  finds  everything 
decidedly  to  his  liking.  Perhaps 
some  rude  justice  is  discernible 
here:  six  years  ago  the  shipper  was 
begging  for  space  and  was  paying 
through  the  nose  for  what  the  ship- 
owner granted  him.  And  indications 
are  that  the  era  of  low  rates  will  be 
at  least  as  long  as  the  era  of  high 
rates,  and  probably  much  longer. 

A  New  Cotton  Rate 

Whether  publication  of  a  reduced 
export  rate  on  cotton  will  have  any 
appreciable  effect  in  diverting  ship- 
ments to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the 
Gulf  remains  in  question.  If  North 
Atlantic  steamship  lines  find  it  pos- 
sible to  nullify  practically  all  rail- 
road reductions  there  is  little  rea- 
son why  Gulf  companies  should  be 
less  successful.  Everyone  must  con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  railroad  rate 
of  any  consequence  is  likely  to  prove 
an  insuperable  handicap  to  Pacific 
steamship  lines  in  bidding  for  over- 
land business. 

At  any  rate,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  after  suspending 
a  proposed  export  rate  of  $1.35, 
somewhat  unexpectedly  permitted  it 
to  become  effective  January  1;  but 
tempered  justice  with  mercy  (or  did 
the  contrary)  by  permitting  a  10  per 
cent  reduction  to  be  made  on  cotton 
moving  from  producing  centers  to 
Galveston,  so  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  not  overcome  all  of  the  handi- 
cap under  which  it  labored.  Be- 
sides, few  can  doubt  that  the  Gulf 
lines  are  ready  to  make  still  lower 
ocean  rates  to  the  Far  East.  If  they 
should  the  futility  of  adjusting  rail 
rates  in  the  absence  of  stability  in 


ocean   rates  will  become   even  more 
apparent  than  it  is  today. 

Recent  Fluctuations 

A  brief  history  of  cotton-rate  fluc- 
tuations will  serve  to  make  clear  the 
whole  general  tendency  of  the  strug- 
gle between  direct  steamship  lines 
on  the  one  hand  and  transcontinen- 
tal railroads  and  Pacific  operators 
on  the  other.  On  January  1,  1920, 
when  ocean  rates  had  not  begun 
their  disastrous  decline.  Gulf  and 
Pacific  tariffs  alike  called  for  $33 
a  ton,  but  rail-rate  differentials  left 
the  Gulf  an  advantage  of  $10.90. 
This  was  increased  to  $18.90  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  when  the  Gulf  steamships 
cut  the  rate  to  $25.  The  trouble  be- 
gan, it  should  be  noted,  where  it 
always  does,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
action  of  rate-cutting  steamers.  On 
August  1,  1920,  the  Gulf  ocean  rate 
increased  to  $29  and  the  Pacific  to 
$35,  the  net  effect  being  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2  in  the  advantage  of  the 
Gulf.  Ocean  tariffs  had  risen  again 
by  October  11,  which  found  the  Gulf 
quoting  $30  and  the  Pacific  $35;  but 
in  the  meantime  rail  rates  had  in- 
creased 20  per  cent,  and  through 
rates  via  the  Gulf  were  $49  and  via 
San  Francisco  $65,  as  against  $47.10 
and  $58  January  1.  The  Pacific  lines 
made  a  radical  cut  of  $20  at  the 
beginning  of  1921,  and  January  11 
saw  the  closest  approach  to  a  parity, 
the  advantage  of  the  Gulf  being 
only  $1.  The  Gulf  ocean  rate,  how- 
ever, was  $25  as  against  the  Pacific's 
$15,  and  the  through  rates  $44  and 
$45;  in  other  words,  trans-Pacific 
operators  had  found  the  rail  rates 
a  great  handicap  and  were  compelled 
to  cut  their  own  tariffs.  By  Febru- 
ary 15,  1921,  the  Gulf  lines  had  re- 
duced their  rate  to  $20,  and,  as  the 
Pacific  stood  firm  at  $15,  the  Gulf's 
favorable  differential  was  $6. 

In  all  these  quotations  the  stand- 
ard density  rate  has  been  taken,  the 
high  density  rate  being  15  cents  to 
25  cents  a  hundred  pounds  lower. 
By  March  13,  however,  the  Pacific 
lines  had  made  a  uniform  tariff  of 
$7  on  both  packs,  thereby  cutting  the 
through  rates  to  $37  as  against  the 
Gulf's  total  of  $34;  and  by  April  19 
an  increase  of  $3  in  the  Gulf  rate 
equalized  Gulf  and  Pacific  for  the 
first  time.  The  Gulf  destroyed  this 
parity  with  a  reduction  of  $4,  so 
that  June  7  found  the  Pacific  under 
a  disadvantage  of  $4;  this  was  re- 
duced to  $3  by  September  23,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  a  Gulf  increase 
from  $14  to  $15. 

Throughout  all  these  fluctuations, 
one  should  bear  in  mind,  the  only 
rail-rate  changes  were  those  of  Au- 
gust, 1920.    For  all  other  movements 


of    through    rates    steamship    lines 
were  altogether  responsible. 

When  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference first  attempted  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  cotton  export  business, 
it  suggested  a  differential  under  the 
Gulf  lines  of  54 '2  cents,  this  figure 
being  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
rail  rate  from  Texas  common  points 
to  Galveston  from  the  rate  to  Pa- 
cific ports.  This  differential,  it  was 
believed,  would  permit  a  portion  of 
the  cotton  produced  from  210  to  500 
miles  inland  to  move  via  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Galveston  steamship 
lines,  however,  stood  out  for  a  35- 
cent  differential ;  and  the  Shipping 
Board  settled  the  argument,  so  far 
as  its  own  operators  were  concern- 
ed, by  imposing  a  differential  of  40 
cents.  This  did  not  satisfy  foreign 
interests  and  in  September,  1920,  all 
Gulf  and  Pacific  lines  agreed  on  a 
50-cent  differential,  to  which  Pacific 
lines  adhered  until  the  Gulf  reduc- 
tion of  June,  1921,  would  have  forced 
the  Pacific  lines  below  $7,  the  low- 
est rate  they  felt  able  to  make.  As 
a  result,  the  Pacific  was  helpless, 
and  cotton  moved  via  the  Gulf.  This 
was  decidedly  important,  because  ex- 
ports to  Japan  increased  enormous- 
ly as  compared  with  the  low  ebb  of 
the  year  1920,  with  the  result  that 
1921  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
business.  In  that  year  Japan  took 
about  550,000,000  pounds  as  against 
a  former  record  of  441,000,000  made 
in  1919. 

A  Mild  Disorganization 

A  tendency  of  intercoastal  steam- 
ship rates  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  transcontinental  railroad  rates, 
which  began  to  appear  in  1920,  is 
gaining  force  of  late  as  Panama  Ca- 
nal competition  becomes  more  se- 
vere. Instead  of  water  tariffs  being 
based  directly  on  those  on  the  rail- 
roads, with  sufficient  reductions  made 
to  lure  the  shipper  away  from  the 
rail  lines,  as  was  the  custom  only 
two  years  ago,  rates  are  breaking 
to  levels  at  which  there  is  little 
enough  relation  to  railroad  sched- 
ules, except  that  the  latter  remain 
the  maximum  charges  that  a  steam- 
ship company  could  demand.  That 
this  tendency  was  in  evidence,  al- 
though in  a  latent  form,  has  been 
stated  in  these  pages  more  than 
once;  but  the  early  maturing  of  the 
trend  does  occasion  some  surprise. 
One  immediate  and  important  effect 
will  be  to  make  the  situation  of  the 
transcontinental  railroads  worse; 
and  a  concomitant  doubtless  will  be 
the  bringing  to  a  head  of  movements 
looking  toward  placing  Panama  Ca- 
nal lines  under  either  the  Shipping 
Board  or  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    Should  the  latter  agitation 
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tear  fruit  the  present  pressure  on 
both  rail  and  conference  steamship 
lines  would  be  eased  immediately. 

Rate  -  cutting    by   non  -  conference 
lines  is  reported  almost  daily.     The 
I.  S.  C.  has  made  a  40-cent  rate  on 
canned  goods  moving  to  the  Atlan- 
tic,   a    reduction    of    10    cents;     the 
Isthmian  Line  has  accepted  zinc  at 
30  cents,  as  compared  with  the  con- 
ference rate  of  40   cents,  which  re- 
sulted  in   a   cut  to   30   cents   by   the 
conference  on  January  25;    and  an 
independent  chartered  vessel  has  cut 
the  rate  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  the 
Gulf  to  $7.50.     The  Isthmian  reduc- 
tion   probably    should    not    occasion 
a  great  deal  of  surprise,  for  the  con- 
ference rate  of  $8  a  ton  admittedly 
was  too  high;    but  it  was  made  at  a 
time   when   Anaconda   was   shipping 
by  way  of  the  Northern  railways  and 
the  Great  Lakes  and  there  was  little 
prospect   of   diverting   shipments   to 
the    Pacic    Coast.      Now,    however, 
since  the  Lakes  are  closed  to  traffic, 
zinc  has  begun  to  move  west  as  a 
result      of     the     recent     reduction; 
which  gives  a  combined  charge  ap- 
proximately   equal    to    that    of    the 
Northern  railway-Great  Lakes  route. 
The  I.  S.  C.  reduction  is  sufficient  to 
create  trouble;    not  so  much  can  be 
said  of  the  $7.50  rate  on  cast  pipe, 
for   this    charge,    in   the    opinion    of 
some    conference    operators,    is    too 
low   and   might  result  in  an   actual 
operating    loss.      None   of   the   cuts, 
however,    is   so   important   intrinsic- 
ally as  it  is  theoretically;    the  true 
significance  of  all  is  seen  when  they 
are  considered  as  showing  the  effect 
of  non-conference  competition. 
Two  Possible  Remedies 
The  upshot  of  the  present  entan- 
glement is  that  intercoastal  shipping, 
which  used  to  make  merry  over  the 
predicaments  of  offshore  carriers,  is 
discovering   that    it    is    not    immune 
from  the  disease  of  falling  rates.    It 
has,  however,  more  than  one  remedy 
at  hand,  whereas  overseas  operators 
have  had  to  see  their  market  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  with  the  one  medicine, 
increased    cargo,    impossible    to    ob- 
tain.    In  addition  to  working  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  would   place 
Panama  Canal  lines  under  some  reg- 
ulatory body,   having  power  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  rates,  the  old-estab- 
lished intercoastal   companies  might 
be   able  to  bring  vigorous   pressure 
to  bear  on  their  own  account. 

Such  pressure  would  be  marked 
reductions  on  low-class  commodities 
such  as  iron  and  steel,  bulky  chem- 
icals, etc.  Due  to  relatively  slower 
and  less  frequent  service,  the  small- 
er companies,  which  in  general  have 
been  the  rate-cutters,  have  found  in 
the  bulky  commodities  their  chief 
hope  of  cargo  and  have  seen  higher- 


class  goods  go  to  larger  and  faster 
steamships.  These  latter  freights, 
in  turn,  are  the  very  sorts  that  can 
afford  to  pay  disproportionately  high 
rates,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $80 
a  ton  as  against  such  a  rate  as  $7.50 
for  cast-iron  pipe.  That  may  be 
made  clearer  by  citing  the  evident 
fact  that  any  freight  rate  within 
reason  should  be  reflected  little  or 
not  at  all  in  the  retail  prices  of  such 
goods  as  men's  clothing  or  shoes  (al- 
though retailers  have  been  known  to 
plead  freight  rates  as  excuses  for 
high  prices) ;  whereas  a  few  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  might  make  or  break 
the  market  for  less  valuable  mer- 
chandise. If,  therefore,  the  stronger 
steamship  companies  were  to  reduce 
their  rates  on  low-grade  commodit- 
ies to  a  level  just  above  the  cost  of 
handling,  they  might  be  able  to  drive 
weaker  lines  entirely  from  the  Pan- 
ama trade,  for  the  little  fellows 
would  have  difficulty  in  commanding 
package  goods,  which  would  become 
the  only  profitable  sort.  At  the  same 
time  the  express  lines  would  be  in 
better  shape  than  if  they  made  rad- 
ical reductions  on  all  commodities, 
some  of  which,  as  indicated,  they 
would  get  in  any  case  so  long  as 
as  their  rates  were  less  than  those 
of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

In   this    suggestion,   which   is   ad- 
vanced by  a  traffic  manager,  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that 
"cost  of  handling"  and  not  "cost  of 
transportation"    is    regarded    as   the 
standard   of  the  minimum   rate;    in 
other  words,  a  steamship  line  would 
not    have    to    worry    greatly    as    to 
whether  the  transportation  of  a  ton 
of   steel   from   Baltimore   to    Seattle 
returned  a  "profit"   so  long  as  that 
ton  of  steel  brought  in  a  return  in 
excess  of  handling  costs  of  $3.50  or 
so  a  ton.    The  steel  could  be  regard- 
ed,  and   properly,  merely   as  ballast 
to  offset  lighter  package  goods. 
Another  Possibility 
Reports  come  from  Washington  to 
the   effect  that  the   Shipping  Board 
believes  that  it  has   power  to  force 
publication  and  observance  of  mini- 
mum rates  pending  passage  of  a  new 
act.    The  board  is  empowered  to  su- 
pervise   practices,    maximum    rates, 
etc.,  and  to  adjust  unfair  or  unrea- 
sonable tariffs  and  customs,  and,  al- 
though the  object  of  the  law  is  ap- 
parently  to    result   in    fair   maxima, 
the      language      summarized      above 
might  be  construed  to  permit  super- 
vision of  minima  as  well.    Neverthe- 
less, the  board  might  find  itself  with 
a  fight  on  its  hands  if  it  made  the 
attempt.    The  fact  is,  moreover,  that 
the    fixing    of    maximum    rates    has 
been  a  joke,  for  in  some  cases  tar- 
iffs twice  those  of  the  railroads  have 
been  filed.   No  one  foresaw  the  tend- 


ency of  intercoastal  shipping  and  its 
destructive  effect  on  the  transconti- 
nental railroads,  of  course,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  situation  is  unparal- 
leled there  is  no  good  reason  why 
antiquated  weapons  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  meantime  the  railroads 
must  sit  by  and  see  millions  of  tons 
of  cargo  going  to  their  competitors. 
The  following  table  shows  the  tons 
of  cargo  transported  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in  intercoastal 
trade  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1921 : 

Atlantic-     Pacific- 
Pacific      Atlantic 

January    76,593         81,336 

February    67,302         68,345 

March    55,111         52,289 

April    94,484         59,306 

May   90,617         93,242 

June     68,809         57,234 

July   60,997         91,991 

August    55,387       129,792 

September    72,620       104,642 

October     86,442       105,951 

November  91,067       101,460 

This  volume  of  freight  is  greatly 
important,  perhaps  essential,  to  the 
proper  operation  of  transcontinental 
railroads.  Without  exception  every 
rail  line,  whether  Northern  or  South- 
ern, passes  through  sparsely  settled 
country,  in  which  little  or  no  freight 
originates.  The  result  is  that  West- 
ern railroads  feel  the  eflfect  of  the 
Panama  Canal  much  more  keenly 
than  do  Eastern  carriers,  which 
have  a  vast  volume  of  local  freight 
and  which,  besides,  continue  to  do 
a  good  business  in  transporting 
goods  to  and  from  tidewater. 

Mr.  Mann's  Views 

Seth  Mann,  attorney  and  manager 
of  the  traffic  bureau,  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  summarizes 
the  railroads'  petition  for  relief  from 
the  Fourth  Section  in  San  Francisco 
Business  as  follows: 

Having  returned  from  hearings 
held  in  Chicago,  Spokane  and  Port- 
land on  the  application  of  the  rail- 
roads for  restoration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  ter- 
minal rates  in  westbound  traffic,  I 
have  been  asked  to  describe  the  is- 
sues involved  in  these  hearings  and 
the  especial  interest  they  have  for 
business  men  of  San  Francisco  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  cities.  Restora- 
tion of  these  terminal  rates  will 
mean  millions  in  rate  reductions  on 
many  manufactured  commodities  con- 
sumed on  the  Pacific  Coast  —  how 
much  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
Commodities  Affected 

The  hearings  before  Examiner  Bis- 
que for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  relief  from  the 
Fourth  Section  on  a  number  of  com- 
modities westbound  were  commenced 
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at  Chicago  on  November  17.  The 
carriers  are  asking  the  commission 
to  permit  them  to  make  rates  on 
these  westbound  commodities  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  terminals  which  will 
hold  some  of  the  traffic  now  moving 
by  water  to  the  rail  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing commodities  are  embraced 
in  this  westbound  application: 

Paints;  rails  and  fastenings,  rail- 
way supplies;  sewing  machines;  soap 
and  washing  compounds;  caustic  so- 
da; saleratus  soda;  twine  and  cord- 
age; wire  and  wire  goods;  crude  cy- 
anide; baking  powder;  lime  phos- 
phate, soda,  etc.;  cooling  room  ma- 
terial ;  refrigerators ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware; heating  and  cooking  apparat- 
us; stove  pipe;  leather;  packing- 
house products;  rosin;  starch;  tires, 
rubber;  turpentine;  canned  goods; 
carpet,  linoleum,  etc.;  drugs,  medi- 
cines, chemicals,  etc.;  dry  goods, 
etc.;  iron  and  steel  articles;  pianos; 
chewing  gum;  hollowware  and  stove 
furniture. 

Canal  Competition  Grows 

The  competition  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  keener  and  more  ef- 
fective at  the  present  time  than  it 
ever  has  been.  Forty  -  nine  ships 
were  shown  to  be  operating  through 
the  canal  in  1915,  when  the  commis- 
sion made  its  last  order  granting 
relief  from  the  Fourth  Section,  while 
at  the  present  time  there  are  76  ves- 
sels engaged  in  this  intercoastal  bus- 
iness, and  the  rail  carriers  have  lost 
nearly  all  of  the  westbound  traffic 
on  the  commodities  named  in  their 
application,  to  the  water.  They  wish 
to  regain  some  of  it  by  making  rates 
to  the  water  terminals  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  will  move  some  of  the 
traffic  as  against  the  competition  of 
the  ships.  The  westbound  applica- 
tion of  the  carriers  asks  the  permis- 
.«ion  of  the  commission  to  apply  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  rates  lower 
than  the  rates  in  effect  to  points  in 
intermountain  territory,  which  is  not 
served  by  the  water  carriers.  Points 
back  from  the  coast,  such  as  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton  and  Fresno,  will  en- 
joy lower  rates  than  the  rates  to  the 
intermountain  points,  for  their  rates 
will  be  based  upon  the  combination 
on  the  coast;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
terminal  rate  plus  the  local  rate 
back  from  the  coast.  Where  this 
combination  rate  makes  less  than  the 
existing  through  rate,  these  interior 
points  will  have  the  benefit  of  that 
combination. 

Westbound  Business  Needed 

At  Chicago  Mr.  Edward  Chambers, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  testified  upon  the  general 
situation,  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the 
history  of  intercoastal  water  compe- 
tition, and  showed  that  the  carriers 
will  lose  a  large  part  or  all  of  this 
westbound  business  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  make  rates  competitive 
with  the  water  rates  which  will  hold 
some  of  the  business  to  the  rails.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Paul  P.  Hast- 
ings, of  the  transcontinental  freight 
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committee,  who  presented  statistics 
concerning  the  number  of  ships  pres- 
ently engaged  in  intercoastal  busi- 
ness and  the  tonnage  carried  by 
them.  A  number  of  merchant  wit- 
nesses were  heard  who  corroborated 
the  situation  presented  by  the  rail 
carriers. 

After  arguing  in  Washington  some 
transportation  matters  set  for  hear- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
I  returned  West  by  way  of  Spokane 
and  Portland.  Hearings  were  set  at 
Spokane  on  December  1,  Portland  on 
December  5,  and  San  Francisco  on 
December  8. 

Intermountain  Attitude  Unchanged 
The  position  of  the  intermountain 
cities  is  the  same  as  it  always  has 
been  in  these  Fourth  Section  cases, 
which  have  been  on  hearing  before 
the  commission  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  They 
take  the  rates  proposed  to  the  coast 
and  then  show  how  much  they  would 
pay  if  applied  at  the  intermountain 
points  on  a  car-mile  basis  and  a  ton- 
mile  basis,  and  seek  to  maintain  that 
whatever  rates  are  made  to  the  coast 
should  apply  at  the  intermountain 
points,  as  rates  reasonable  per  se. 

The  intermountain  points  are,  of 
course,  entitled  to  reasonable  rates, 
but  these  rates  that  they  now  enjoy 
have  been  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  rates  rea- 
sonable in  and  of  themselves.  The 
intermountain  points,  however,  look 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  as  their 
chief  and  most  dangerous  competit- 
ors, and  so  feel  that  they  must  resist 
every  adjustment  of  rates  which  pro- 
duces lower  rates  to  the  coast  than 
to  the  intermountain  points.  One 
witness  from  Baker  City,  Oregon,  in 
answer  to  my  questions,  said  that  in 
his  jobbing  business  he  met  compe- 
tition both  from  the  East  and  from 
the  coast,  but  the  competition  that 
he  feared  the  most  was  the  compe- 
tition from  the  coast  cities.  The  in- 
termountain points  are  unable  to  de- 
ny the  heavy  movement  of  the  com- 
modities in  question  by  water  to  Pa- 
cific Coast  pores,  but  this  fact  does 
not  convince  them  of  the  justice  of 
permitting  the  rail  carriers  to  make 
rates  to  meet  this  competition  unless 
they  make  the  same  rates  to  the  in- 
termountain points. 

Barge  Line  a  Factor 
There  is  but  one  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  the  present  case,  and  that 
arises  from  the  existence  of  the  so- 
called  Warrior  line  of  barges,  at  the 
present  time  operated  by  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment from  St.  Louis  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  ports  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  Through  rates 
are  being  made  by  this  line  in  con- 
nection with  the  steamers  operating 
through  the  canal  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  from  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
other  Mississippi  River  points.  Thus 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  some 
benefit  of  water  competition  through 
the  canal  at  the  present  time. 

The  jobbers  of  the  intermountain 
territory  complain   bitterly  that   un- 
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der  the  adjustment  sought  by  the 
carriers  they  will  lose  a  consider- 
able portion  of  jobbing  territory 
which  has  accrued  to  them  under 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  removing  Fourth 
Section  relief  when  the  ships  oper- 
ating through  the  canal  withdrew 
from  that  service  and  entered  the 
more  lucrative  trans  -  Atlantic  ser- 
vice which  existed  during  the  war. 
But  they  were  warned  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  that 
decision,  and  by  Commissoner  Har- 
lan, who  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion, 
as  well  as  by  the  representatives  of 
the  coast  cities,  that  any  such  job- 
bing territory  thus  gained  could  be 
merely  of  a  temporary  character  and 
must  be  lost  to  them  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  ships. 

Ignorant  of  Water-borne  Com- 
modities 
And  this  is  so,  whether  the  com- 
mission grants  Fourth  Section  relief 
in  these  cases  or  not,  for  the  com- 
modities in  question  are  now  moving 
in  controlling  quantity  by  ships  to 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  are  being 
distributed  back  into  the  territory 
formerly  tributary  to  the  coast  cit- 
ies. Many  of  their  witnesses  dis- 
claimed any  present  knowledge  of 
such  distribution  of  water  -  bourne 
commerce,  but  some  of  them  admit- 
ted with  a  degree  of  disgust  that 
they  were  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  competition  of  the  water-borne 
commodities. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities  is  that  we  want  prosperous 
carriers  both  by  land  and  sea,  that 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  move- 
ment eastbound  to  points  of  con- 
sumption of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
of  the  tree  and  the  vine,  and  that 
if  these  rail  carriers  are  deprived  of 
the  revenue,  amounting  to  many  niil- 
lions  of  dollars,  which  they  receive 
from  this  water-competitive  traffic 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation or  out-of-pocket  cost,  there 
is  grave  danger  that  our  eastbound 
structure  may  be  seriously  effected. 
Purely  Additional  Traffic 
The  movement  of  this  westbound 
traffic  by  the  rail  carriers  is  a  mat- 
ter of  comparatively  small  expense, 
for  it  must  be  viewed  as  additional 
traffic  which  the  rail  carriers  cannot 
otherwise  get.  traffic  which  is  lost  to 
them  now  and  which,  if  they  are  to 
enjoy  through  the  making  of  these 
water-competitive  rates,  is  purely  ad- 
ditional traffic. 

These  so-called  terminal  rates  are 
similar  to  the  export  and  import 
rates,  which  are  made  low  so  as  to 
attract  the  traffic  to  the  rails  which 
would  otherwise  move  entirely  by 
water.  And  so  the  coast  cities  need 
for  their  best  development  prosper- 
ous ship  operators  and  prosperous 
rail  lines.  The  advantages  which 
accrue  to  these  cities  through  their 
location  at  seaports  must  be  obtain- 
ed through  the  efficient  operation  of 
both  means  of  transportation. 

I  believe  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission   will   grant  these 
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applications  of  the  carriers,  although 
possibly  with  some  modification.  But 
the  date  when  these  lower  rates  shall 
become  effective  is  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. 

The  intermountain  people  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
if  the  commission  grants  the  appli- 
cations they  will  take  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  will  consume  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  from  the 
present  time.  Since  the  last  hear- 
ings in  these  cases,  Congress  has 
passed  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920,  amending  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  many  particulars,  and 
it  seems  that  whenever  this  act  is 
amended  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  called  upon  to  de- 
termine the  meaning  of  the  language 
used  in  the  statute. 

interior  Is  Warned 

G.  W.  Luce,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  uttered  a 
warning  so  emphatic  that  it  almost 
might  be  construed  as  a  threat.  He 
referred  to  assertions  of  interior 
shippers  that  they  would  be  compell- 
ed to  pay  higher  freight  rates  than 
"would  terminal  points  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should 
grant  the  application  of  the  roads. 
"This  statement,  taken  by  itself,  may 
be  true,"  said  he,  "but  the  freight 
rates  which  interior  communities 
will  be  required  to  pay  will  be  high- 
er than  they  are  today  or  ever  be- 
fore if  the  carriers  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  making  rates  fairly 
meeting  canal  rates.  If  the  water 
service  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  Pacific  Coast  contin- 
ues to  increase  and  the  transconti- 
nental lines  are  prohibited  from 
meeting  the  water  rates,  unless  they 
make  the  same  or  lower  rates  to  in- 
terior points  (which  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  unless  water  rates  are 
sufficiently  high)  the  traffic  will 
move  by  water,  and  if  the  railroads 
must  forego  the  revenue  on  that 
traffic  it  is  quite  evident  they  must 
increase  the  rates  sufficiently  on  the 
•only  remaining  traffic,  which  is  that 
of  the  interior,  to  earn  the  necessary 
money  to  pay  their  bills." 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  January  25,  1922. 

Since  our  last  report,  dated  De- 
cember 27,  the  freight  market  in  all 
lines  has  been  particularly  inactive. 

Grain  freights  to  the  United  King- 
dom have  shown  no  change  and  the 
limited  business  done  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  space  shipments 
"with  the  exception  of  the  motorsh'p 
Borgland,  which  takes  practically  a 
full  cargo  from  the  North  to  Irish 
ports  for  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company 
at  32/6  per  ton.  There  has  been 
booked  for  March  movement  about 
25,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the'  North 


Pacific  to  Japan  at  a  reported  rate 
of  $6  per  ton,  although  in  some  in- 
stances a  little  lower  rate  has  been 
obtained. 

The  steamers  Viken  and  Antem 
have  been  closed  for  coal  from  Car- 
diff to  Honolulu  by  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  at  a  re- 
ported rate  of  20/-,  and  the  steamer 
Politician  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
same  business  by  James  Rolph  & 
Company  at  16/-. 

Business  in  time  chartering  has 
been  quiet,  the  only  fixture  reported 
being  the  Roxburgh  by  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Company  for  one  trans  -  Pacific 
voyage,  delivery  Pacific  Coast,  re- 
delivery Australia,  at  7/-  per  dead- 
weight ton  per  month. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  have 
taken  the  Johnson  Line  motorship 
Balboa  for  a  full  cargo  of  nitrate 
from  Chile  for  Honolulu  and  Ta- 
coma  at  $8  per  ton,  and  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company  have  chartered 
the  schooner  Camano  for  the  same 
business  at  $5  per  ton  for  discharge 
at  Honolulu. 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Company  report 
two  fixtures,  one,  the  steamer  Wol- 
sum  for  lumber  for  three  ports  in 
South  Africa,  Capetown/Delagoa  Bay 
range,  at  a  rate  of  $22.50  per  thou- 
sand feet,  and  the  steamer  Tosca, 
also  for  lumber,  to  two  ports  in  Jap- 
an on  a  lump  sum  freight  of  $47,500, 
charterers  paying  loading  stevedores. 
Another  steamer  has  been  taken  for 
three  ports  in  Japan  at  $15  per  thou- 
sand feet,  and  another  at  $47,500 
lump  sum,  charterers  paying  steve- 
dores. The  Sweden  Maru  has  been 
fixed  at  $52,000  lump  sum  for  the 
same  business,  ship  paying  steve- 
dores. 

In  our  last  report  we  gave  the 
cable  information  that  the  motor- 
ship  Indien  had  been  fixed  for  ties 
to  Port  Sudan.  This  information 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  as  the  cargo 
in  question  is  to  be  lifted  by  one 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine  steamers  at  a  reported 
rate  of  $28  Canadian  currency. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
tanker  Hammac  was  fixed  to  take 
gasoline  from  this  coast  to  one  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  $8.85  per 
long  ton,  charterers  being  the  Brit- 
ish Mexican  Petroleum  Company  of 
London. 

W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company  have  ar- 
ranged to  freight  some  75,000  tons 
of  paper  from  Portland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  and 
will  use  their  motorships  Boobyalla, 
Babinda  and  Balcatta  for  this  bus- 
iness, the  movement  being  for  the 
account  of  the  Crown  Willamette  Pa- 
per Company,  terms  private, 


The  selling  market  has  shown  quite 
a  little  activity,  with  the  following 
steam  schooners  changing  hands: 
Jim  Butler  to  Hobbs,  Wall  &  Com- 
pany, on  private  terms;  the  Van- 
guard to  the  Richardson  Company, 
$37,500;  the  San  Antonio  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  &  Monterey  Steamship 
Company  at  $25,000,  and  the  Welles- 
ley  to  John  Ogden  on  private  terms. 
This  last  vessel  was  formerly  owned 
here,  was  then  sold  to  Gulf  interests 
during  the  war,  and  will  now  return 
to  enter  the  coastwise  lumber  busi- 
ness here. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  January  26,  1922. 

Our  previous  report  was  dated  De- 
cember 23,  and  the  holidays  inter- 
vening have  contributed  to  the  small 
amount  of  chartering  that  has  been 
done  in  the  meantime. 

Grain  to  Europe:  Again  we  havp 
to  report  that  this  market  is  abso- 
lutely lifeless  for  full  cargo  move- 
ment, but  parcels  are  going  forward 
at  about  35/-. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  has  shown 
a  decided  falling  off  and  only  one 
or  two  fixtures  are  reported  in  the 
last  four  weeks,  whereas  quite  a  few 
were  made  each  month  previous,  and 
we  should  call  rates  nominally  $15. 

On  time  charter  there  have  been 
only  two  steamers  reported  fixed; 
one  for  two  trans-Pacific  rounds  at 
the  reported  rate  of  6/-,  the  other 
for  early  delivery  North  Pacific  at 
7/-  for  a  trip,  re-delivery  Australia. 

The  most  interesting  fixture  in 
some  time  has  been  a  steamer  from 
North  Pacific  to  South  Africa  at  the 
reported  rate  of  $22.50. 

Nitrate  chartering  has  followed 
the  general  trend  and  also  been  very 
quiet.  However,  one  of  our  sailing 
vessels  is  reported  as  having  been 
fixed  for  early  loading  to  the  Haw- 
aiian Islands  at  $5. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 


Captain  Carl  Anderson,  master  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  ferry  Garden 
City,  San  Francisco  Bay,  was  sus- 
pended for  six  months  by  United 
States  inspectors  as  a  result  of  let- 
ting his  craft  run  into  a  pier  during 
a  storm. 

H.  C.  Cantelow,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company,  succeeding  A. 
P.  Hammond,  resigned.  Z.  T.  George, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Sacramento 
Northern  Railroad,  has  been  appoint- 
ed his  assistant. 
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About  People 


Ninety-fathom   Dan 

Captain  Daniel  E.  Friele,  retired 
commodore  of  the  Pacific  Mail  fleet, 
who  died  in  San  Francisco  Decem- 
ber 29,  was  known  from  one  end  of 
the  Pacific  to  the  other  as  "Ninety- 
fathom  Dan."  How  did  he  get  such 
a  nickname?  His  great  caution  in 
approaching  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  being'applied,  but  some  curiously 
conflicting  testimony  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  immediately  after  his 
death  as  to  precisely  how  and  when 
the  name  arose.  The  San  Francis- 
co Chronicle,  for  example,  derives 
"Ninety-fathom  Dan"  from  his  first 
voyage  in  command  of  a  Pacific  Mail 
liner;  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  in- 
sists that  the  soubriquet  was  bestow- 
ed upon  him  at  Manila  after  he  had 
command  of  Pacific  Mail  vessels  for 
years. 

Says  the  Chronicle:  He  won  his 
nickname  by  what  he  said  and  did 
in  following  instructions  given  him 
by  the  company's  agent  at  Panama, 
Captain  John  M.  Dow,  when  he  was 
first  placed  in  command  of  a  Paci'fic 
Mailer.  He  was  to  take  the  vessel 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco. 

The  letter  of  instructions,  still 
preserved,  said: 

"Making  a  voyage  like  this  you 
are  about  to  undertake,  with  the 
land  almost  constantly  in  sight  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  broad  sea  on 
the  other,  no  excuse,  as  your  ship 
is  under  control,  can  palliate  a  loss 
by  striking  the  shore." 

Friele's  ship  ran  into  a  fog.  He 
stopped  and  sounded.  "Ninety  fath- 
oms and  no  bottom,"  said  he,  as  the 
lead  came  up.  "Fm  safe."  He  got 
his  ship  safe  to  port.  And  he  held 
his  record  for  caution  with  all  the 
other  Pacific  Mailers  he  commanded. 

The  Advertiser's  account  is  quite 
as  circumstantial : 

Cap'n  Dan  got  command  of  the 
China  at  the  time  the  Manchu- 
ria and  Mongolia  were  put  in  com- 
mission. He  loved  the  China  as  a 
father  loves  an  only  child.  He 
watched  over  her  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  he  guided  her  into  ports  and  up 
to  docks  as  tenderly  as  if  she  were  a 
girl.   He  never  took  the  least  chance. 

In  the  old  days  before  the  docks 
were  built  in  Manila,  all  ships  had 
to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  There 
was  no  breakwater  then,  and  when 
the  typhoons  began  to  blow  there 
was  danger  and  lots  of  it  for  the 
ships    and    anxious    hours    for    the 


skippers.  The  inner  harbor  was  not 
very  deep — those  were  the  days  be- 
fore the  dredgers  got  in  their  work. 

When  Cap'n  Dan  came  into  port 
with  the  China,  he'd  never  bring  her 
in  close.  Not  he.  He'd  drop  his 
mudhook  nearly  over  at  Cavite,  which 
meant  that  the  reporters  had  a  long 
trip  across  the  bay  to  reach  her,  and 
when  it  was  rough — and  it  always 
was — it  was  no  easy  task  to  climb 
aboard  from  the  launch. 

Time  and  again  the  reporters  used 
to  chide  Cap'n  Dan  about  his  cau- 
tion. One  day  I  met  him  ashore  and 
over  a  cigar  in  the  private  oflflce  of 
the  late  Maurice  Lowenstein,  then 
the  head  of  the  company  that  acted 
as  agents  for  the  Pacific  Mail,  I  ask- 
ed him  how  much  water  the  China 
drew.  "Oh,  when  she's  loaded  deep, 
she'll  use  about  28  feet,  but  I  always 
want  about  90  fathoms  under  her 
when  I  come  to  this  port,"  he  replied. 

The  next  morning's  issue  of  the 
old  Manila  American  had  a  story 
about  "Ninety-fathom  Dan,"  and  that 
was  the  nickname  he  bore  until  he 
passed  away  last  Thursday. 

Personals 

Captain  R.  C.  Brennan,  port  cap- 
tain of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  the  Orient,  has  succeeded 
Captain  A.  J.  Storrs,  resigned,  as 
port  captain  at  Seattle. 

Hammond  Talbot,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Williams  Steamship 
Company  and  vice-president  and  di- 
rector, has  resigned.  He  is  reported 
to  be  planning  the  establishment  of 
an  intercoastal  steamship  line. 

William  Fox  has  been  appointed 
operating  manager.  Pacific  Coast 
District,  Shipping  Board,  San  Fran- 
cisco, succeeding  William  Kincaid, 
resigned. 

William  G.  Marvin  announces  his 
withdrawal  from  the  firm  of  Rosen- 
berg, Ball  &  Marvin,  New  York,  and 
his  association  with  Samuel  A. 
Pleasants  for  the  general  practice 
of  law  under  the  name  of  Marvin  & 
Pleasants,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

George  W.  Green  has  resigned  as 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  to 
become  assistant  to  A.  J.  Frey,  in 
charge  of  Shipping  Board  operation. 

O.  C.  Scott,  vice  -  president  and 
manager  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  has 
resigned  because  of  ill  health  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  H. 
Hons. 
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Captain  Harry  Ramwell  has  been 
elected  president  and  W.  T.  Isted 
secretary  -  treasurer  of  the  North- 
western Tow  Boat  Owners'  Associa- 
tion. 

Robert  W.  Kelsey  of  Seattle,  clerk 
to  the  Senate  committee  on  com- 
merce, has  been  appointed  analyst 
of  the  division  of  field  information. 
Shipping  Board. 

Percy  S.  Laing,  who  resigned  in 
December  as  head  of  the  shipping 
department  of  Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Company,  Seattle,  has  organized  the 
Percy  S.  Laing  Shipping  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Alaska  building, 
Seattle. 

Captain  F.  J.  Pierce  is  the  new 
member  of  the  Bar  Pilots'  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  succeeding  the 
late  Captain  John  J.  Shea. 

A.  T,  Nott  is  now  superintendent 
of  terminals  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco. 
In  this  capacity  he  will  perform  the 
duties  formerly  handled  by  G.  W. 
Green,  resigned. 

W.  L.  Johnstone,  Pacific  Mail 
agent  in  the  Orient  at  different  ports 
for  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fice. 

Roger  D.  Lapham,  formerly  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  as  agent  in 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  and  assist- 
ant traflRc  manager  in  San  Francis- 
co, has  joined  McCormick  &  McPher- 
son,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
changed  to  McCormick,  McPherson 
&  Lapham. 

W.  O.  Cribben,  formerly  with  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  J.  H.  W.  Steele  Company, 
New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed 
Portland  manager  of  Norton,  Lilly 
&  Company,  succeeding  C.  E.  John- 
son, who  will  have  charge  of  trafldc. 

B.  L.  McMuUen,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Portland  office  of  Sud- 
den &  Christenson,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  newly-opened  Se- 
attle oflfice. 

Richard  H.  Farley  has  been  ap- 
pointed passenger  traflfic  manager  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine, 
New  York  City,  succeeding  W.  W. 
Jefferies,  retired.  Thomas  R.  Thorne 
and  D.  D.  Weipert  have  been  made 
assistant  passenger  traffic  managers 
in  charge  of  first  and  second-class 
departments  and  David  Lindsay,  as- 
sistant, in  charge  of  the  third-class 
department. 

A.  C.  Stubbe,  who  recently  resign- 
ed as  manager  of  the  Northwest 
Shipping  Company,  Portland,  has 
opened  ofllices  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
building,  Portland,  as  ship  charterer 
and  parcel  freight  solicitor. 


FIRE  TUBE  SUPERHEATERS  SAVE  FUEL  ON 

RAILROAD  TUGS 


FUEL  economy,  increased 
capacity,  greater  operat- 
ing efficiency  and  free- 
dom from  maintenance  trou- 
bles —  advantages  claimed 
for  the  fire-tube  superheater 
— have  been  convincingly  es- 
tablished by  the  successful 
operation  of  high  degree  su- 
perheat on  the  sea-going 
tugs  Wyoming,  Perth  Amboy 
and  Lehigh,  formerly  ovi^ned 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road and  now  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Bee  Line 
Transportation  Company. 

The  Wyoming,  a  vessel  of 
398  gross  tons,  152  feet  long, 
27  feet  3  inches  beam,  and 
16  feet  draft,  with  a  towing 
capacity  of  5000  tons  was 
the  first  American  boat  op- 
erating in  American  waters 
to  be  equipped  with  fire-tube 
superheaters.  The  Wyoming 
was  superheated  in  June, 
1915,  by  The  Superheater 
Company  (then  the  Locomo- 
tive Superheater  Company). 
In  November,  1916,  after  a 
series  of  operating  tests  on 
the  Wyoming  had  shown  a 
coal  saving  of  15%  per  cent, 
and  an  increase  in  capacity 
of  from  865  L  H.  P.  on  sat- 
urated steam,  to  908  L  H.  P. 
on  superheated  steam,  a  sec- 
ond tug,  the  Perth  Amboy, 
was  equipped  with  the  same 
type  of  superheaters. 

Similar  and  even  more 
careful  tests  were  run  on 
the  Perth  Amboy,  and  .  the 
results  compared  with  satur- 
ated steam  operation  under 
identical  conditions.  Super- 
heated, the  Perth  Amboy  de- 
veloped 887  L  K.  P.  against 
775    I.    H.    P.    on    saturated 


Bee    Line   Transportation    Company's    sea-going    tug    Wyoming 


steam.    A  fuel   saving  of   15 
per  cent  was  shown. 

The  Lehigh,  the  third  of 
the  fleet,  was  equipped  with 
the  same  kind  of  fire-tube 
superheaters  in  March,  1917. 
The  Lehigh,  after  superheat- 
ing, developed  803  L  H.  P. 
against  633  L  H.  P.  on  sat- 
urated steam.  On  the  Le- 
high, the  fuel  saving  proved 
to  be  17  per  cent. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  fire  tube 
superheaters,  for  use  on  this 
type  of  vessel,  are  removed 
by  the  performance  and 
maintenance  records  of  these 
superheater  -  equipped  tugs. 
Over  considerable  periods  of 
continuous  operation,  six 
years  in  the  case  of  the  Wy- 
oming, five  years  on  the 
Perth  Amboy,  and  upwards 
of  four  years  on  the  Lehigh, 
maintenance  costs  on  the 
superheater  equipment  of 
these  vessels  have  been  prac- 
tically nil. 

No  trouble  has  been  expe- 


rienced through  the  use  of 
cylinder  lubrication.  The 
Perth  Amboy  has  run  two 
and  one-half  years  on  one 
set  of  rings  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  with  180 
degrees  of  superheat.  All 
three  ships  average  sixty  to 
seventy  hours  on  one  quart 
of  oil  in  the  forced  feed  lub- 
ricator. Recent  examination 
of  the  rods,  rings  and  cylin- 
der liners  of  these  super- 
heated tugs  showed  them  to 
be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  fire-tube  superheater, 
as  installed  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  tugs,  con- 
sists of  three  pairs  of  col- 
lector castings  or  headers, 
located  at  the  uptake  end  of 
the  boiler,  each  pair  of  head- 
ers being  connected  to  a 
group  or  nest  of  superheater 
unit  pipes,  which  run  in  and 
out  of  the  boiler  smoke 
tubes.  Of  each  pair  of  head- 
ers one  takes  the  saturated 
steam  as  it  comes  from  the 
boiler  and  transfers  it  to  the 
superheater  units;  the  other 


receives  the  superheated' 
steam  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  units  on  its  way 
to  the  engines. 

In  this  superheater  therei 
is  a  total  of  80  units,  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups,  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of 
pairs  of  headers.  These 
groups,  each  made  up  of  a 
saturated  and  a  superheated 
header,  with  a  system  of' 
units,  are  independent  inj 
their  action,  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  valves, 
which  can  be  closed  if  nec- 
essary. 

The  degree  of  superheat 
obtained  can  be  governed  by 
a  mixing  pipe,  which  keeps 
the  superheated  steam  at 
any  desired  temperature  by 
admitting  the  proper  amount 
of  saturated  steam  to  th( 
main  steam  pipe.  The  aver- 
age steam  temperature  ob- 
tained with  this  superheatei 
is  about  565  degrees,  which 
with  a  steam  pressure  of  18( 
pounds,  is  equivalent  to  185 
degrees  of  superheat.  A: 
maximum  steam  temperature' 
of  620  degrees,  correspond- 
ing to  240  degrees  of  super- 
heat, has  been  successfully' 
maintained. 

High  degree  superheat  anc 
fire-tube  superheaters  havt 
been  employed  extensively  ir 
European  marine  service  foi 
many  years.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  note  that  the  first 
American  ship  owner  t( 
equip  a  vessel  with  fire-tubf 
superheaters  was  an  Ameri 
can  railroad  on  which  hig? 
temperature  superheat  anc 
superheaters  had  come  to  b( 
regarded  as  essential  to  effi 
cient,  economical  locomotivi 
operation. 
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NACO  STEEL 

ON  LAND  AND  SEA 

THE  same  steel  that  in  Car  Coupler  Knuckles 
holds  the  mile-long  train  intact,  as  it  sways 
around  curves,  and  over  grades,  is  now  used  in 
Anchor  Chain  Cable. 

The  punishment  this  material  must  endure  in 
Marine  and  Railway  service  is  very  similar.  There 
is  the  same  terrific  shock  and  stress  on  every  link 
of  Anchor  Chain  that  is  required  of  Car  Coupler 
Knuckles.  Now  taut — now  slack,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  in  one  case;  now  slack — now  taut, 
according  to  the  grades  and  curves  in  the  other. 

The  shocks  and  strains,  both  jerks  and  buffs  due 
to  the  starting  of  heavily  laden  trains,  the  running  in 
and  out  of  "slack"  during  application  and  release  of 
brakes,  and  at  the  moment  of  coupling  by  impact, 
are  perhaps  more  severe  than  those  imposed  in  any 
other  service — except  possibly  that  of  Anchor  Chain. 

Years  ago,  Naco  steel  solved  the  need  of  a  stronger 
metal  that  would  "stand  the  gaff"  in  heavy  and 
destructive  railway  service — and  in  the  emergency  of 
the  late  war,  it  again  came  to  the  front 
and  met  the  demand  for  a  stronger  Anchor 
Chain  Cable. 

Today,  thousands  of  tons  of  Naco  Chain 
are  in  service,  giving  entire  satisfaction 
under  every  possible  service  condition. 

Because  its  tested  strength  is  40% 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  type  of 
Anchor  Chain  increased  safety  is  assured 
by  the  use  of 

NACO 

ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 
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Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  TO  BE  PERMANENT  AD- 
JUNCT TO  PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPPING 

THE  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  recently  pub- 
lished two  documents  for  distribution  among  the 
men  employed  on  vessels  owned  by  members  of 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association  and 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  One 
of  these  documents — openly  distributed — was  a  "smoke 
screen"  for  the  other  which  was  read  at  meetings  of 
the  union  and  distributed  as  a  confidential  communi- 
cation. 

The  first  document,  which  bears  the  title  "A  Sound 
Warning  and  the  Shipowners'  Queer  Policies,"  pur- 
ports to  be  a  warning  especially  directed  to  young  ma- 
rine workers  against  acts  of  criminal  syndicalism.  The 
second,  or  confidential,  pamphlet,  entitled  "How  Shall 
We  Get  Rid  of  the  Shipowners'  Shipping  Office?  Use 
the  Old  Remedy:  The  Oracle,"  shows  the  marine  work- 
er how  to  throw  wooden  shoes  into  the  machinery  of 
the  American  merchant  marine — and  incites  him  to  do 
it. 

Would  Wreck  the  Merchant  Marine 
Since  the  adoption  last  August  of  the  American  plan 
of  operation  we  have  discussed  with  all  our  employes 
from  time  to  time  questions  that  came  up  of  vital  in- 
terest to  both  of  us.  We  are  going  to  make  a  few  plain 
statements  in  this  bulletin  about  these  latest  publica- 
tions of  the  Sailors'  Union.  We  decided  to  do  this  be- 
cause you  are  interested  with  us  in  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
which  these  so-called  leaders  would  wreck  in  their  sel- 
fish effort  to  regain  for  themselves  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate your  life  and  opportunities — and  assess  you  for 
the  cost  of  the  regulation. 

We  also  think  it  important  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress instrumental  in  amending  the  Seamen's  Act 
should  know  that  they  were  misled  by  some  of  their 
labor-leader-advisers  and  induced  by  them  to  employ 
in  the  act  certain  conditions  which  are  in  reality  weap- 


ons designed  for  use  in  carrying  out  acts  of  sabotage. 
A  Gun  to  Shoot  the  Goose 

"The  Seamen's  Act,"  the  confidential  circular  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  says,  "is  not  a  roasted  goose,  it  is  a  gun 
with  which  to  shoot  the  goose." 

The  joint  employment  service  against  which  the  Sail- 
ors' Union  publication  is  directed  was  established  by 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association  to  insure 
a  square  deal  both  to  the  marine  worker  and  the  ship- 
owner. This  policy  has  governed  the  operation  of  the 
service. 

It  is  the  joint  employment  service  which  has  enabled 
the  shipowners  to  maintain  wages  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  spite  of  the  demoralized  wage  condition  which  has 
existed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  the  last  three  months 
where  marine  workers  are  offering  their  services  for 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  being  paid 
by  the  shipowners  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Andrew  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union, 
in  a  letter  to  the  shipowners'  associations  which  is  re- 
produced as  part  of  Publication  No.  1  (A  Sound  Warn- 
ing) accuses  the  shipowners  of  encouraging  the  em- 
ployment of  "wobblies"  or  "L  W.  W.'s"  on  their  ships. 
Furuseth  knows  that  this  was  not  true. 

The  fact  is  that  the  shipowners  warned  Furuseth 
and  other  marine  union  leaders  that  the  "red"  element 
in  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Unions  was  becoming  a 
menace  to  Pacific  Coast  shipping  and  that  if  they 
would  avoid  drastic  action  by  the  Federal  authorities 


"Ship  and  Sail 
ttJ^  by  Pacific  Mail" 

Go  East  or  West  by  Sea 

Visit  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Panama  Canal,  Havana 

The  new  de  luxe  passenger  and  express-freight  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
is  a  travel  opportunity  of  never-ending  interest  and  delight. 
Sight-seeing  stops  at  picturesque  Manzanillo,  Mexico;  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala; Acajutia  and  La  Libertad,  Salvador;  Cristobal  and  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone;   Havana,  Cuba;   Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

Sailings  from  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  about  every 
18  days.  Modern  American  twin-screw  ships  "Colombia,"  "Ecuador,  ' 
"Venezuela"  and  "Santa  Ana,"  especially  designed  for  Tropical  service. 
De  luxe  suites.  Home-like  staterooms.  Electric  fan  in  everv  cabin.  Deck 
sports,  music.  Swimming  tank.  More  than  73  years'  experience  in  pleas- 
ing passengers  makes  Pacific  Mail  cuisine  a  delight.  Fares,  first-class, 
$270   and   $300. 

Panama  Service  —  Sailings  about  every  22  days  —  between  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Mexico,  Central  .America  and  Canal  Zone 
For  complete  information  see  nearest  steamship  tourist  agent  or 
railroad    agent    or    send    coupon    to    nearest    Pacific    Mail    office. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

508   California  St.,  503   So.   Spring  St.,  10  Hanover  Square. 

San   Francisco,   Cal.  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  New  York 

Send    me,    without   obligation,    data    descriptive   of   your    new    service    be- 
tween   New    ^'ork,   San   Francisco  and   Los   .Angeles. 

Name    

Street Citv 
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they  should  organize  a  thorough  house-cleaning  both 
of  the  unions  and  of  the  columns  of  the  Coast  Sea- 
men's Journal.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent. 
Such  part  as  Furuseth  played  in  the  cleaning  was  dic- 
tated by  self-preservation,  as  the  elements  he  drove 
out  would  have  probably  driven  him  out  had  they  re- 
tained control.  Furuseth  knew  this.  That  the  clean- 
ing was  more  apparent  than  real — more  in  the  line  of 
kalsomining  than  a  general  overhauling — is  evident  by 
the  fact  that  the  Sailors'  Union,  immediately  after  the 
house-cleaning,  issued  a  regular  I.  W.  W.  attack  on  the 
shipowners'  employment  service. 

"Any  Old  Bull"  Still  on  Deck 

"The  house-cleaning"  in  fact  must  remind  you  of  the 
telegram  sent  last  June  by  the  local  officers  of  the  En- 
gineers' Union  asking  Ernest  F.  Pegg,  who  was  in  New 
York  representing  the  San  Francisco  engineers  in  the 
wage  readjustment  conference,  to  "send  a  telegram  in 
morning  giving  everyone  pep.  Also  send  along  day 
letter  to  me  to  read  at  meeting  full  of  any  old  bull," 
so  that  you  would  be  deceived  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations. 

The  shipowners'  employment  service  enables  ship- 
owners on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  run  their  vessels  on  a 
business  basis — the  only  basis  on  which  they  can  con- 
tinue to  operate.  It  gives  the  marine  worker  an  oppor- 
tunity he  never  had  before  for  personal  advancement. 
It  insures  steadier  employment  for  men  willing  to  work 
than  would  be  possible  where  no  such  agency  exists. 
It  opens  the  merchant  marine  to  the  American  boy  and 
offers  him  a  real  career. 

The  employment  service  permits  the  shipowner  to 
control  matters  that  are  strictly  his  business;  it  gives 
the  individual  worker  the  full,  personal  benefit  of  his 
own  work  and  it  protects  the  men  from  the  "agents" 
and  "patrolmen"  who  formerly  had  access  to  the  ships 
and  who  abused  this  license  by  keeping  stirred  up  a 
constant  brew  of  trouble. 

It  is  only  in  the  confidential  communication  that  the 
employment  service  is  directly  attacked. 

Furuseth's  Smoke  Screen 

In  the  "A  Sound  Warning"  publication,  which  is 
signed  by  Furuseth,  he  says:  "I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
submit  a  copy  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  California  de- 
fining and  dealing  with  criminal  syndicalism." 

The  law  defines  "criminal  syndicalism"  as  any  doc- 
trine advocating  the  commission  of  sabotage  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  a  change  in  industrial  control. 

Sabotage  is  defined  as  wilful  and  malicious  physical 
damage  or  injury  to  physical  property. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  say  that  a  ship 
may  be  damaged  by  desertion  just  as  directly  as  a  del- 
icate machine  could  be  wrecked  by  dropping  a  wooden 
shoe  into  the  mechanism. 

Furuseth  also  writes: 

America  has  given  you  freedom  to  quit  your  vessels 
in  American  ports.  The  United  States  struck  the 
shackles  from  your  limbs.  You  have  the  right  to  think 
highly  of  such  a  country,  but  you  must  realize  that 
with  freedom  comes  responsibility.  This  you  cannot 
shirk.  To  listen  to  proposals  that  are  contrary  to  law 
you  cannot  at  all  times  help,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  encourage  or  tolerate  it.  If  you  are 
a  real  man  you  must  be  able  to  see  and  understand 
that  when  you  do  you  are  returning  evil  for  good. 

America   gave  you   freedom   and   if  you   listen   and 
agree   to    proposals    that    the    American    people    have 
stamped  as  criminal  you  become  allied  with  those  who 
advocate  them  and  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  Confidential  Advice 

From  the  same  source  as  emanated  this  good  advice 
there  appeared  also  the  secretly  distributed  pamphlet 
entitled  "How  Shall  We  Get  Rid  of  the  Shipowners' 
Shipping  Office?"  in  which  those  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Sailors'  Union  are  given  lessons  in  the  art  of  sa- 
botage. In  this  pamphlet,  which  was  read  in  every 
union  hall  on  the  coast  and  copies  of  which  were  given 
to  those  who  could  be  trusted,  it  is  not  felt  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  camouflage  of  respect-for-the  law.  It 
gets  right  down  to  business  like  this: 
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"To  get  rid  of  the  shipowners'  offices  we  must 
make  the  offices  a  failure.  The  offices  are  estab- 
lished to  get  men  for  the  vessels,  to  keep  the 
vessels  from  being  delayed.  If  the  office  causes 
delay  instead  of  preventing  it,  the  office  is  a  fail- 
ure and  will  be  abolished. 

To  make  the  office  a  failure — to  make  it  the  rea- 
son for  delay — to  make  it  the  cause  of  delay — the 
men  must  ship  through  it  and  then  when  the  ves- 
sel is  ready  to  cast  off  the  lines  the  men  walk 
ashore,  because  they  were  shipped  in  or  by  the 
office.  You  knew  how  to  do  this  when  you  shipped 
out  of  the  union  office.  You  know  how.  You  do 
not  need  to  learn  this,  as  you  have  practiced  it. 

The  vessel  is  ready  and  the  master  orders  the 
lines  cast  off.  You  cast  your  duds  on  the  wharf 
and  then  follow  your  duds.  The  vessel  is  delayed. 
She  must  find  another  crew.  This  crew  may  do 
the  same  or  go  up  the  coast  and  leave  her  there. 
She  is  again  delayed.  How  long  will  the  shipown- 
ers stand  for  that?  Especially  in  passenger  ves- 
sels? We  did  this  years  ago  and  abolished  the  of- 
fices. We  did  it  even  when  we  were  arrested  for 
it  and  were  brought  back  to  the  vessel  and  com- 
pelled to  work. 

We  certainly  can  do  it  now  when  we  cannot  be 
arrested  for  doing  it  in  any  safe  harbor.  The  Sea- 
men's law.  Section  7,  gives  all  seamen  in  American 
ports  the  right  to  quit  at  will." 

What  Law  Really  Says 

For  your  information  we  are  publishing  herewith  a 
copy  of  that  part  of  Section  7  which  refers  to  leaving 
ship  and  from  which  you  will  see  that  the  law  regards 
the  kind  of  "quitting"  advocated  by  the  Sailors'  Union 
as  an  "offense"  against  the  American  government,  the 
government  to  which,  Mr.  Furuseth  says  in  the  openly 
distributed  pamphlet,  you  are  indebted  for  your  free- 
dom.    Here's  what  Section  7  says  about  "quitting": 
Sec.  7.   That  section  forty-five  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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rangement  in  small  cruisers 
or  runabouts.  Considering 
all  of  the  above  points,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  see 
the  naval  architects  and  mo- 
torboat  engineers  support 
sound  engine  design  by  so 
designing  boats  that  they 
will  take  engines  with  the 
deep  oil  sump,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  entire  assembly  of 
the  engine  standard.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to 
make  both  light  and  heavy 
flywheels  because  the  high 
speed  runabout  engine  does 
not  require  so  heavy  a  fly- 
wheel as  the  cruiser. 

In  marine  settings  the  same 
supporting  arms  are  used  as 
in  tractor  or  truck  settings, 
but  two  foundation  plates  are 
arranged  to  give  free  three- 
point  suspension.  Distortion 
of  the  hull  in  a  sea-way  will 
not  throw  the  engine  out  of 
line  relative  to  the  shaft. 

Right  and  Left  Hand 
Engines 
Both  right  and  left  hand 
engines  are  produced  by  this 
builder  to  meet  the  demands 
of  commercial  uses  such  as 
fire  pump  drives,  and  also  to 
permit  both  engines  running 
outboard  in  twin-screw  ma- 
rine installations.  This  last 
requirement  is  of  doubtful 
utility  in  small  boats.  If 
both  engines  run  in  the  same 
direction,  little  difference  will 
be  noticed  except  on  an  en- 
tirely free  rudder.  Several 
boat-builders  are  working  on 
twin  installations  on  which 
both  engines  will  run  in  the 
same  direction.  To  make  en- 
gines run  in  the  opposite  di- 


Don't  Let  It  Happen  to  You 
— Williams  Tool  Corpora- 
tion, Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

An  attractive  booklet  of  60 
pages  bound  in  straw-colored 
pressboard  with  red  and 
black  stampings.  This  book- 
let sets  forth  in  its  first  sev- 
enteen pages  a  series  of  par- 
ables under  the  general  cap- 
tion, "Don't  let  it  happen  to 
you",  in  which  opposite  pages 
show  the  parallel  between  a 
day  of  pleasure  with  the 
family  and  a  day  of  business 
in  the  factory,  the  moral  be- 
ing strongly  brought  out  that 
in  either  case  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  intelligently  for 
the  object  in  view  in  order 
to  have  it  properly  accom- 
plished. The  application  in 
business  is  made  particularly 
to  the  management  of  a  pipe 
shop  and  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing prepared  for  emergencies 
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Photo  Manning  Bn: 
Mail   service  boats  on    Detroit   River    equipped   with   J.    V.    B. 
motor   and  reverse   gear 


rection,  the  oil  pump,  mag- 
neto, water  pump  and  gener- 
ator must  be  reversed.  A 
different  camshaft  also  must 
be  used.  For  reverse  rota- 
tion this  same  camshaft  is 
used  by  turning  it  end  for 
end. 

A  positive  displacement 
gear  circulating  pump  is  used 
for  cooling  water  instead  of 
a  centrifugal  pump  because 
the  latter  is  not  so  reliable 
in  picking  up  suction. 
Sliding  Reverse   Gear 

The  sliding  reverse  gear 
of  this  engine  is  very  inter- 
esting. Heretofore  the  basis 
for  all  motorboat  reverse 
gears  has  been  the  planetary 
principle,  except  in  the  few 
instances  where  automobile 
engine  transmissions  have 
been  used,  and  these  have 
not  been  satisfactory  because 
of  low  reverse  speed.  This 
gear  has  an  82  per  cent  re- 
verse and  1  to  1  can  be  used 
if    desirable.      It    has    been 


tried  out  under  all  condi- 
tions and  is  absolutely  sat- 
isfactory. It  has  a  positive 
neutral.  The  engine  can  run 
ahead  free,  while  the  pro- 
peller is  turned  easily  by 
hand  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. To  reverse  it  is  only 
necessary  to  throw  out  the 
clutch  and  snap  the  gear  into 
the  reverse  position  as  easily 
as  it  is  done  in  an  automo- 
bile. In  the  neutral  position 
there  is  no  drag  because  of 
dry  disc  construction.  This 
is  probably  the  only  practi- 
cal way  to  reverse  the  pro- 
peller and  in  twin-screw  or 
auxiliary  installations  with  a 
dead  engine  the  advantages 
are  enormous.  The  dragging 
propeller  can  turn  freely  with 
minimum  loss  of  power.  Ca- 
ble, and  rod  and  lever  rig, 
for  distant  operation  of  the 
clutch  and  reverse  gear,  can 
be  applied  because  they  op- 
erate in  only  one  plane,  back- 
ward   and    forward.      Little 


TRADE  LITERATURE 


in  machining  operations  by 
stocking  up  properly  with  the 
Williams  line  of  correct  pipe 
threading  machinery  and  dies. 
The  care,  repair,  grinding 
and  general  maintenance  of 
dies  and  chasers  is  covered 
very  fully,  and  much  valua- 
ble general  data  for  the  pipe 
shop  foreman  and  manager 
is  compressed  into  conven- 
ient, handy  form. 


Ingersoll  -  Rand  Products — 
Ingersoll  -  Rand  Company, 
New  York. 

A  very  attractively  gotten 
up,  conveniently  arranged, 
condensed  catalog  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  various 
products  of  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  together  with 
a  useful  collection  of  engi- 
neering data.  Each  page  of 
this  catalog  refers  by  num- 
ber to  the  individual  bulletin 


available  for  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  particular  line 
in   hand. 

The  book  is  in  loose  leaf 
form,  has  a  parti-colored  cov- 
er with  gold  stampings  and 
on  the  inside  front  cover  a 
beautiful  art  study  showing 
five  of  the  plants  of  the  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Company,  with 
artist's  drawings  of  various 
uses  of  rock  drills.  These 
are  reproduced  beautifully  in 
colors. 

For  easy  reference  the 
subject  matter  of  the  cata- 
log is  divided  by  a  tab  in- 
dex into  a  number  of  classi- 
fications, such  as  compres- 
sors, vacuum  pumps,  con- 
densers, oil  and  steam  en- 
gines, Cameron  pumps,  air- 
lift pumps,  rock  drills,  drill 
sharpeners,  pneumatic  tools, 
tie  tampers,  miscellaneous, 
and  engineering  data. 


force  is  needed  for  the  re-' 
verse  or  forward  movement 
of  the  gear.  All  wear  is  au- 
tomatically taken  up  by  the 
coiled  spring  which  actuates 
the  clutch. 

Lubrication 

Any  grade  of  oil  can  be 
used,  heavy  or  light,  because 
the  lubrication  system  has 
been  worked  out  on  the  the- 
ory that  oil  specifications  are 
hard  to  meet  in  thinly  pop- 
ulated districts.  A  boat-own- 
er takes  what  he  can  get.  Of 
course  oils  are  not  all  of 
equal  lubricating  value,  and 
we  recommend  a  good  grade 
of  oil,  but  even  kerosene 
would  prevent  a  bearing 
burning  out  if  applied  lib- 
erally by  forced  feed.  Tht 
oil  pump  of  the  gear  type, 
and  driven  by  the  gear  train 
at  front  of  engine,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  oil  sump.  A 
bayonet  type  of  oil  gauge 
shows  oil  height  at  all  times. 
The  oil  after  leaving  the 
pump  passes  through  the  va- 
rious channels,  which  are 
cored  and  drilled  in  the 
crank  to  the  main  bearings, 
thence  through  the  crank- 
shaft to  the  crank  pins  and 
through  the  oil  tubes  on  the 
connecting  rods  to  the  wrist 
pins.  The  camshaft  bearings 
are  lubricated  under  pres- 
sure and  the  oil  then  passes 
to  the  timing  gears  through 
a  groove.  The  gear  train 
rotates  in  a  flood  of  oil.  Not 
a  single  fitting  or  screwed 
joint  is  used  in  the  oiling 
system.  An  oil  pressure 
gauge  shows  the  correct  pres- 
sure, which  is  four  to  twelve 
pounds  at  all  engine  speeds. 


How  Some  Ship  Owners  Have 
Increased    Their    Profits- 
Bulletin    134  —  Diamond 
Power  Specialty  Company, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of 
this   popular  bulletin,  which 
describes  the   application  of 
Diamond  soot  blowers  to  all 
types  of  marine  boilers  and 
also    the    savings    to    be   ef- 
fected by  such  application  as 
compared  with  the  old  meth- 
ods of  hand  cleaning. 

Engineers    and   owners  of 
vessels  have  supplied  the  Dia- 
mond  Power  Specialty  Com- 
pany with  many  testimonials 
as    to    the    effectiveness    of 
their  apparatus  in  actual  sea 
service.     Savings  as  high  as 
7  per  cent  of  the  entire  fuel ' 
bill     are     acknowledged    by , 
managing  owners  to  be  the 
direct    result    of   the    instal- ; 
lation  of  Diamond  soot  blow- 
ers. 
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LIT-O  SIL  O  DECKING 
MADESCO  MARINE  PAINTS  ^  VARNISHES 
MADESCO  WOOD  &  STEEL  TACKLE  BLOCKS 
MADESCO  BITUMINODS  SOLUTION  &  ENAMEL 


\  MANUFACTURERS    •     CONTRACTOftS    •     ENGINEERS        / 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
of  Madesco  Tactfle  Blocl^s 

WRIGHT    &    LACY— SAN   FRANCISCO 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  THE 

RERR 

Marine  Turbines  and  Reduction 
Gears  for  Main  Propelling  Units 

Also  Turbine  Driven  Generators 
Pumps  and  Blowers 

Rerr  Turbine  Co, 

WELLSVILLE,  N.  Y.         m^^^- 


IRON 
CEMENTS 


SMOOTH -ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.   1 

Repairs  leaks  or  cracks  in  screw-thread  joints, 
pipe  lines,  cylinders,  pumps,  valves,  compressors, 
'etc. — almost  any  engine  or  boiler  room  part  at  a 
few  cents'   cost. 

Write  for  144-page  book  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing repairs  made  with  Smooth-On  Iron  Cement. 
These  repairs  are  explained  by  the  ehgineers  who 
made  them. 

The  book  is  FREE — Mention  Book  "No.  18A" 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,   N.  J.,   U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

JOHNSON,  JOSEPH  &   G.   M.  JOSSELYN   CO. 

56  Sacramento   Street,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 


MASTS  DREDGER  SPUDS  si**"^ 

CARGO  BOOMS— DERRICK  TIMBERS 


902   Spalding   Bldg 


B 
PORTLAND,   OREGON        Cable   Westspar 


MARINE    WELDING    COMPANY 

SAN    PEDRO     CALIFORNIA 
.^-^yi  £NP  Barge  on  Call  Beside  Your  Ship  Day  and  Night 
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ELECTRIC 


MARINE  BOILER  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 


ELECTRIC  SEARCHLIGHTS -••  ARC  OR  INCANDESCENT 

A  searchlight  for  any  purpose.  Arc  or  Incandescent  Searchlights  for  110  volts.  Incandescent 
Searchlights  for  low  voltage.  In  sizes  from  7  inch  to  60  inch.  High  efficiency.  Moderate  price. 
Special  glass  mirror.    Sturdy  cast  bronze  fittings.  SEND  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG. 

THE  CARLISLE  &  FINCH  COMPANY 

241  EAST  CLIFTON  AVE.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


STRUTHERS    ®.    BARRY 

Operating  following  freight  steamers  to  ports  in 


Managing  Agents, 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


HONOLULU— JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES— SINGAPORE— JAVA 

From    San    Francisco  From   Los   Angees   Harbor 

DEWEY    (Calls    Saigon) Feb.     4                 DEWEY     (Calls    Saigon) Feb.  7 

WEST   PROSPECT    (Calls  Taku   Bar) Feb.  25                 WEST  PROSPECT    (Calls  Taku   Bar) Feb.  28 

WEST   JENA    (Calls    Saigon) Mar.   IS                 WEST   JENA    (Calls    Saigon) Mar.  18 

WEST    CHOPAKA    Apr.     5                 WESTCHOPAKA Apr.  8 

For    further  information    apply 

343  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco Phone  Sutter  7640 

LOS  ANGELES  GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  794  Pacific  Electric  Building 


PLEASE    MENTION   PACIFIC   MARINE    REVIEW  WHEN    YOU    WRITE 
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Busch-Sulzer  Diesel  Works 

Built  and  especially  equipped  for  (and  de- 
voted exclusively  to)  the  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  DIESEL  ENGINES.  23  years 
of  our  own  American  experience  in  build- 
ing over 

500  Diesels 

two  and  four  cycle,  Stationary  and  Ma- 
rine types,  in  sizes  ranging  from 

120  to  2250  B.  H.  P., 

and  the  experience  of  SULZER  BROS,  in 
building  over  500,000  H.  P.  of  two-cycle 
DIESELS,  are  your  assurances  of: 

Established  Design,  Proper 
Materials  and  Workmanship 

We  are  prepared  to  build  2500  S.  H.P.  4- 
cylinder,  2-cycle,  90  R.  P.  M.  Commercial 
Marine  Diesels  suitable  for  converting 
steamers  to  single  screw  motorships. 


BUSCH-SULZER  BROS.  DIESEL  ENGINE  GO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NEW  YORK 
60  Broadway 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Bldg. 


(Continued  from  page  53) 

be  and  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4596.  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been 
lawfully  engaged  or  any  apprentice  to  the  sea  ser- 
vice commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall 
be  punished  as  follows: 

First.  For  desertion,  by  forfeiture  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  clothes  or  effects  he  leaves  on  board 
and  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  wages  or  emoluments 
which  he  has  then  earned. 

Second.  For  neglecting  or  refusing  without  rea- 
sonable cause  to  join  his  vessel  or  to  proceed  to 
sea  in  his  vessel,  or,  for  absence  without  leave  at 
any  time  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  vessel's 
sailing  from  any  port,  either  at  the  commencement 
or  during  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  or  for  ab- 
sence at  any  time  without  leave  and  without  suffi- 
cient reason  from  his  vessel  and  from  his  duty, 
not  amounting  to  desertion,  by  forfeiture  from  his 
wages  of  not  more  than  two  days'  pay  or  sufficient 
to  defray  any  expenses  which  shall  have  been  prop- 
erly incurred  in  hiring  a  substitute. 

Third.     For   quitting  the  vessel   without   leave, 
after  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  her  delivery  and 
before  she  is  placed  in  security,  by  forfeiture  from 
his  wages  of  not  more  than  one  month's  pay. 
In  referring  to  the  penalties  imposed  for  desertion 
the  pamphlet  says: 

You  will  lose  what  money  you  have  coming  to 
you.  Yes,  that  is  true.  What  are  you  willing  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  the  shipowners'  offices  here  and 
elsewhere? 

Jokers  in  Seamen's  Act 
The  pamphlet  then  goes  on  to  show  how  by  the  aid 
of  little  jokers  in  different  parts  of  the  Seamen's  Act 
this  loss  of  pay  can  be  reduced  or  altogether  avoided. 
A  joker  is  located  in  Section  2  and  another  in  Section 
4  and  employes  are  invited  to  join  the  union  and  learn 
how  to  wreck  the  American  merchant  marine  without 
risking  conviction  on  a  charge  of  sabotage. 

This  little  game  is  called  "practicing  the  oracle." 
"Now  please  understand,"  says  the  pamphlet,  "you 
are  not  to  practice  the  oracle  now.  You  are  to  learn 
what  it  is  and  how  to  use  it.  When  you  know  you  will 
be  able  to  fight  the  shipping  office  and  you  will  be  able 
to  abolish  it  in  short  order." 

Workers  Have  All  to  Lose 
In  the  fight  outlined  in  the  "Oracle"  pamphlet  the 
workers  would  have  everything  to  lose  and  the  union 
leaders  everything  to  win  for  themselves. 

The  Sailors'  Union  admits  that  the  employment  ser- 
vice "gets  men  for  the  vessels  and  keeps  the  vessels 
moving."  No  real  friend  of  the  marine  worker  should 
have  any  quarrel  with  this  because  it's  only  when 
ships  have  crews  and  move  that  they  can  make  enough 
money  to  pay  wages. 

Wages  Highest  in  the  World 
The  employment  service,  however,  has  done  more 
than  this.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  the  shipowners 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  maintain  the  highest  wages 
paid  marine  workers  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  this 
in  the  face  of  reductions  not  only  on  foreign  ships  but 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  American  ships  that  come 
to  the  Pacific  and  seek  business  in  competition  with  us. 
These  reductions  elsewhere  will  probably  compel  re- 
ductions here,  as  the  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  on  Pacific  Coast  ships  and  those  shipping  crews 
elsewhere  is  beginning  to  hamper  us  in  our  efforts  to 
get  business. 

For  more  than  three  months  able  seamen  have  been 
shipped  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  as  low  as  $30  a 
month  against  $72.50  for  able  seamen  shipped  through 
our  employment  office  for  offshore  work  and  $77.50  in 
the  Pacific  coastwise  lumber  trade. 

These  high  wages  have  been  maintained  ever  since 
the  strike  was  terminated. 

Here  are  some  actual  figures  to  think  about.  Under 
the  Pacific  Coast  scale  oilers  are  paid  $80  a  month; 
firemen,    $75;     and   coalpassers,    $65.      Oilers,    firemen 
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and  coalpassers  are  being  shipped  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  from  $25  up — and  not  very  far  up.  Sailors 
shipped  through  the  Pacific  Coast  shipowners'  employ- 
ment service  are  paid  from  $52.50  to  $77.50  a  month, 
according  to  rating  and  the  trade.  Sailors  are  being 
shipped  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  low  as  $32.50  a  month. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  wages  on  routes  that 
bring  us  in  direct  competition  with  the  lower  wages 
elsewhere.  We'll  meet  each  situation  as  it  develops  and 
according  to  the  competition  we  have  to  bid  against. 

In  this  connection  the  shipowner,  while  desirous  of 
paying  the  highest  wages  practical,  is  also  faced  with 
the  necessity  for  reducing  transportation  charges  to  as 
nearly  the  pre-war  scale  as  possible. 

That  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  high  wages  so 
long,  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  equitable  adjust- 
ments to  meet  changing  conditions,  is  due  entirely  to 
the  officiency  of  the  joint  employment  service  which 
the  Sailors'  Union  wants  to  destroy. 

Employment   Service   Permanent 

The  employment  service  is  working  better  for  the 
men  and  the  ships  than  any  plan  hitherto  tried.  The 
members  of  both  owner  associations  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  notify  all  hands  that  as  far  as  Pacific  Coast 
Shipping  is  concerned,  the  shipowners  employment  ser- 
vice is  a  permanent  adjunct  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

We  know  and  you  know  that  the  salaried  officers  of 
the  maritime  unions  are  the  only  persons  who  have 
any  interest  in  abolishing  this  service.  The  best  evi- 
dence that  it  is  being  handled  on  the  square  deal  basis 
lies  in  the  fact  that  even  in  a  secretly  distributed  cir- 
cular the  enemies  of  this  service  and  of  all  other  prog- 
ress that  doesn't  directly  fatten  them,  haven't  one  word 
to  say  against  it. 

You  know  that  it  has  kept  up  your  wages.  They  ad- 
mit that  it  keeps  ships  moving — which  means  that  it 
keeps  payrolls  alive.  Could  you  ask  for  any  better 
arguments  as  to  why  you  should  continue  to  co-operate 
with  the  shipowners  to  make  the  employment  service 
a  permanent  success? 


Victor  Ash  Ejector  ^  Victor 
Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

A  10-page  booklet  describ- 
ing this  efficient  marine  or 
stationary  plant  ash  elevator, 
which  works  on  the  steam 
jet  principle  without  a  pump 
and  which  has  the  further 
advantage  that  the  ash  in- 
take hold  is  on  the  floor  level 
and  is  of  just  the  right  di- 
ameter to  admit  the  maxi- 
mum size  clinker  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  pipe  ejec- 
tor. Another  feature  is  the 
foolproof  nature  of  this  ma- 
chine, all  operations  being 
interlocked  in  such  a  way 
that  they  synchronize  auto- 
matically. 


Production  Book — American 
Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chica- 
go and  New  York. 

An  88  -  page  attractively 
bound  volume  describing  the 
manufacture  of  spiral  rivet- 
ed pipe,  of  lap  welded  steel 
pipe,  of  forged  steel  pipe 
flanges,  and  of  corrugated 
furnaces  for  boilers,  as  car- 
ried on  by  the  American  Spi- 
ral Pipe  Works,  and  showing 
by  photograph  and  descrip- 
tion a  few  of  the  engineer- 
ing problems  which  have 
been  met  by  the  use  of  spi- 


ral   riveted    pipe    in    difficult 
situations. 

The  principal  object  of  the 
book  as  published  was  to  in- 
dicate by  reference  to  engi- 
neering service  in  the  past 
the  equipment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Spiral  Pipe  Works  to 
solve  present  and  future  en- 
gineering problems  of  pipe 
users. 

Taylor's  spiral  riveted  pipe 
has  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  In  its  manufacture  a 
strip  of  steel  is  wound  into 
helical  shape  with  one  edge 
overlapping  the  other.  This 
overlapping  edge  is  then  riv- 
eted under  tremendous  pres- 
sure, insuring  complete  fill- 
ing of  the  rivet  holes  and 
with  slight  countersink.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  un^ 
der  hydraulic  tests  that  the 
seam  is  the  strongest  part  of 
this  pipe.  The  pipe  is  fur- 
nished cut  to  exact  length 
with  forged  steel  flanges  at- 
tached and  with  fittings  in 
accordance  with  specifica- 
tions. In  lap  welded  pipe 
the  regular  commercial  sizes 
run  from  12  to  72  inches  in 
diameter.  For  special  work, 
as  in  cylinders  and  drums, 
sizes  run  up  to  132  inches  in 
diameter. 
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"D  EINFORCED  by  wide 
experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF  ANY  CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &  STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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THE  13"xl3"  AUTOMATIC   TENSION   TOWING   ENGINE   WITH    1%"   HAWSER 
NORMAL   PULL   18,000  TO   20,000    POUNDS 


A  New  Towing  Principle 

With  the  old  towing  methods 
the  excessive  strains  caused  by 
jerking  of  the  hawser  fall  on 
the  hawser  or  the  engine. 

We  Eliminate  All  Jerking  Strains 


BRANCHES:      Chicago,     Cleveland,     Detroit,     Pittsburgh,     Philadelphia,     Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,    London,    England 
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We  Can  Supply  Any 
Valve  or  Fitting  for 

Ship  Use 


CRANE  CO. 

836  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


■1922 


1855 

Branches  in  70  leading  cities 
Works— Chicago   and    Bridgeport 
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Every  Linde  Warehouse  is  a  Potential  Linde  Plant 

The  Linde  Company  has  built  a  great  business  upon  vision. 

It  sees  in  each  of  the  forty-six  Linde  Warehouses  now  in  operation  not  merely  a 
distribution  centre,  but  a  producing  plant — fully  equipped  to  make  Linde  Oxygen. 

Indeed  with  the  exception  of  our  original  plant  all  of  the  twenty-nine  Linde 
Plants  which  supply  American  consumers  today  were  originally  storage  places. 

Every  warehouse  is  carefully  located  with  a  view  to  adequately  meeting 
the  needs  of  oxygen  users  as  the  use  of  the  oxy -acetylene  process  develops 
in  that  territory. 

It  is  such  foresight  that  enables  The  Linde  Company  to  provide  a  constantly 
increasing  patronage  with  uniformly  pure  Linde  Oxygen  at  any  point,  in  any 
quantity  and  when  wanted. 

The  nearest  District  Sales  Office  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  Linde  prices  and  sales  plans. 

For  Your  Convenience 

Distributing  stations  in  every  important  industrial  center. 

At  Your  Service 

District  Sales  Offices  in  these  cities: 


PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
MILWAUKEE 
DETROIT 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 
ATLANTA 
ST.  LOUIS 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42  nd  Street,  New  York 

BALFOUR  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
THE       LARGEST       PRODUCERS       OF       OXYGEN        IN        THE 


WORLD 
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Administration  Subsidy  Plan 

ERE  is  horv  the  government  plans  to  aid  the  groivth  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  through  a  subsidy  plan  presented  to  Congress  fcp  President  Harding  on 
the  28th   day  of  February: 

1 .  Liberalization  of  restrictive  marine  larvs. 

2.  Shipping  Board  to  sell  remaining  government  ships,  not  by  competitive  bidding, 
but  by  prices  to  be  fixed  by  it. 

3.      Establishment  of  $125,000,000  loan  fund,  from  Tvhich  shipbuilders  can  bor- 
row money  at  2  per  cent. 

4.  Reduction  of  income  taxes  on  shipping  corporations  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  value 
of  goods  shipped  under  the  American  flag. 

5.  Government  to  waive  all  such  income  taxes,  when  the  amount  of  taxes  is  to  be 
applied,  to  half  the  cost  of  new  ship  construction. 

6.  Establishment  of  regulation  compelling  50  per  cent  of  all  immigrants  coming  to 
America  to  travel  on  American  ships. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  reserve  comprised  of  sea-faring  Americans 
in  merchant  marine  service. 

8.  All  government  transportation  to  be  done  in  American  ships,  including  army  and 
navy  transportation. 

9.  Extension  of  coastwise  shipping  laws  to  include  the  Philippine  Islands. 

10.  Direct  government  aid  to  be  withheld  when  companies  are  earning  more  than 
10  per  cent  profit,  or,  when  government  aid  has  been  extended,  all  over  10  per  cent  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  government. 

11.  Ten  per  cent  of  all  customs  duties  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  revolving  fund  (about 
$30,000,000  annually)  to  provide  means  of  extending  aid. 

12.  Tonnage  taxes  (amounting  to  about  $2,000,000  annually)  to  be  paid  into 
same  fund. 
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UILDING  of  ships  antedates  the 
dawn  of  history.  The  Argo  plough- 
ing the  unknown  waters  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  the  Phoenician  Galley, 
clearing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
explore  the  trackless  wastes  beyond, 
the  Great  Dragon  of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  breasting 
icy  seas  to  find  the  green  and  fertile  shores  of  Vine- 
land — all  were  the  masterpieces  of  craftsmen  who 
even  thus  early  felt  themselves  to  be  the  upholders 
of  an  old  and  honorable  tradition. 

The  centuries  since  these  far-distant  years  have 
seen  many  wonderful  changes  in  the  materials  and 
technique  of  their  craft.  The  Great  Dragon  of  the 
Sea  Kings  of  the  North  was  a  wonderful  ship  and  a 


daring  innovation  in  her  day,  yet  she  would  be  but 
a  cockboat  beside  the  stately  liners  of  the  present. 

Yet  the  fundamental  principle — the  tradition  of 
service,  of  character  that  animates  the  craftsman 
whose  work  must  meet  the  testing  of  the  sea  in  its 
anger — is  the  same  today  that  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  x\rgo. 

From  the  day  of  its  organization,  and  the  laying 
of  its  first  keel,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation has  felt  itself  to  be  one  of  the  guardians  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  ideal ;  and  for  proof  of  how  worth- 
ily its  craftsmen  have  upheld  and  still  uphold  their 
lofty  standard,  we  bid  you  look  to  the  ships,  fashion- 
ed l)y  these  craftsmen,  now  serving  in  every  ocean. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
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CoPuTight,  1922,  by  J.  S.  Mines 


THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  STAG  HOUND 


By  F 

THE  Stag  Hound  was  the  first  of  the  very  sharp 
clippers  and  at  the  time  of  her  launching,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1850,  was  the  largest  and  longest  American 
merchantman.    Her  model  was  an  "original"  and 
she   was   designed,    modeled,    draughted   and   built   by 
Donald  McKay,  East  Boston,  who  also  draughted  her 
spars. 

She  was  very  sharp  forward,  her  bow  favoring  the 
appearance  of  a  steamboat  more  than  a  ship  and  her 
after  lines  were  equally  clean.  Her  dimensions  were: 
Length,  keel,  207  feet;  between  perpendiculars,  215 
feet;  over  all,  226  feet;  rake  of  stem,  6  feet;  rake  of 
stern-post,  2  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  39  feet,  8  inches; 
depth  of  hold,  21  feet;  depth  of  keel,  46  inches;  dead 
rise  at  half  floor,  40  inches;  sheer,  30  inches.  She  had 
a  small  stern  and  at  8  feet  from  midships  of  taffrail 
was  only  24  feet  6  inches  wide.  Her  tonnage  was  1534, 
old  measurement,  equivalent  to  not  over  1100  tons 
British  contemporary  measurement,  or  about  950  tons 
present  American  method  of  figuring. 

Considering  her  length  and  breadth  these  tonnage 
figures  give  a  good  idea  of  her  extremely  sharp  lines. 
Her  spars  and  sails  were  of  most  unusual  proportions; 
with  jib-topsail,  water  sails,  gaff-topsails  and  moon- 
sails,  her  spread  of  canvas  was  nearly  11,000  yards. 
All  her  masts  raked  alike,  1^/4  inches  to  the  foot.  The 
distance  from  center  of  stem  to  the  foremast  was  50 
feet;  thence  to  the  main  mast,  67  feet;  thence  to  the 
mizzen  mast  was  56  feet;  thence  to  sternpost,  42  feet. 
The  following   are  the   lengths   in  feet  of   her  spars : 

Fore 

Lower  masts  82 

Topmasts    46 

Top  gallant  masts 25 

Royal  masts  17 

Skysail  masts  13 

Lower  yards   72 

Topsail  yards   57 

Topgallant  yards  42 

Royal  yards  32 

Skysail   yards   241/2 

Model  Criticized  at  New  York 
The  Stag  Hound  was  launch- 
ed in  about  100  days  from  the 
laying  of  her  keel  and  was 
built  to  the  order  of  George 
B.  Upton  and  the  prominent 
East  India  merchants,  Samp- 
son &  Tappan,  both  of  Boston, 
two  of  the  principal  clipper- 
ship  owners,  who  often  oper- 
ated together.  To  no  other 
two  firms  can  more  credit  be 
given  for  the  development  of 
the  clipper  fleet. 

The  Stag  Hound  arrived  at 
New  York  in  tow  of  the  Bos- 
ton tug  R.  B.  Forbes  on  De- 
cember 31,  1850,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  placed  on  the 
sectional  dock.  Pike  street,  to 
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be  caulked  and  metaled.  Her  loading  berth  was  at  the 
foot  of  Wall  street,  there  bein?  no  ferry  there.  She 
went  under  the  command  of  Captain  Josiah  Richard- 
son, who  had  the  name  of  being  a  skillful  navigator, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Enoch  Train  &  Co., 
Boston,  in  trans-Atlantic  traffic. 

The  lines  of  the  Stag  Hound  were  so  much  sharper 
than  those  of  any  ship  that  had  been  built  previously 
that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  authori- 
ties were  doubtful  of  her  stability  and  seaworthiness. 
Some  time  since  a  former  clerk  in  a  leading  New 
York  shipping  house  of  that  period  recalled  a  conver- 
sation he  overhead  between  Walter  R.  Jones,  the  then 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  Captain  Richardson,  on  board  the  ship,  a  few  days 
after  she  had  hauled  into  her  loading  berth.  Mr.  Jones 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  marine  under- 
writer and  was  head  of  the  leading  marine  insurance 
company  of  New  York.  Nobody  knew  any  more  about 
ships  than  he  did.  After  examining  the  ship  critically, 
lower  hold,  'tween  decks,  spars  and  rigging,  nothing 
escaping  his  observation,  he  met  the  captain  on  the 
after  deck  and  said:  "Captain  Richardson,  I  should 
think  you  would  be  somewhat  nervous  in  going  so  long 
a  voyage  in  so  sharp  a  ship,  so  heavily  sparred."  "No, 
Mr.  Jones,"  was  the  reply,  "I  would  not  go  in  the  ship 
at  all  if  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  she  would  be  my 
coffin." 

Disastrous  Start  of  First  Voyage 
She  had  quick  dispatch  and  left  New  York  February 
1,  1851.  Her  crew  comprised  36  A.  B.'s,  6  ordinaries 
and  4  boys  before  the  mast.  When  six  days  out,  broke 
off  main-topmast,  which,  in  its  fall,  took  all  three  top- 
gallant masts.  Soon  after  the  disaster  took  a  W.  S.  W. 
and  westerly  gale  and  ran  the  ship  dead  before  the 
sea  and  wind.  Repairs  were  made  from  spare  spars 
but  no  main-topsail  was  carried  for  nine  days  and  it 
was  twelve  days  after  the  accident  that  topgallants 
were  ready  to  set.  The  westerly  gales  forced  the  ship 
greatly  to  the  eastward,  so  that  her  crossing  the  line 

was  in  28  degrees  30  minutes, 
twenty  and  one-half  days  from 
New  York.  Captain  Richard- 
son thought  that  but  for  the 
accident  his  run  would  have 
been  about  sixteen  days. 

From  the  equator  to  50  de- 
grees south  the  Stag  Hound 
had  the  good  run  of  twenty- 
two  days;  passed  Cape  Horn 
forty-nine  days  out  and  on  the 
fifty-seventh  day  was  in  50 
south  in  the  Pacific.  Nine 
days  thereafter  she  was  at 
anchor  in  Valparaiso  harbor, 
from  whence  Captain  Rich- 
ardson wrote  to  his  owners 
under  date  April  8,  1851,  aa 
follows:  "Your  ship  Stag 
Hound  anchored   at  this  port 


American   clipper   ship   Stag   Hound,   one   of   Donald    Mc 
Kay's  original   creations 
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Photo  by  P.  F.  Watts  from  a  painting  in  Sailors'  Sung  Harbor 
The    Stag    Hound   taking   pilot   off    New   York,   January    11,    1852,    94   days 
from    Whampoa 

this  day,  after  a  passage  of  sixty-six  days,  the  shortest 
but  one  ever  made  here  and  if  we  had  not  been  dis- 
masted on  February  6th,  our  passage,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  the  shortest  ever  made.  The  ship  is  yet  to 
be  built  to  beat  the  Stag  Hound.  Nothing  we  have 
fallen  in  with  yet  can  hold  her  play.  I  am  in  love  with 
the  ship;  a  better  sea  boat,  or  working  ship,  or  dryer, 
I  never  sailed  in." 

The  Stag  Hound  was  at  Valparaiso  five  days;  thence 
had  a  passage  of  forty-two  days  to  San  Francisco, 
light  winds  and  calms  prevailing.  Was  twenty-one 
days  from  Valparaiso  to  the  line  and  twenty-one  days 
hence.  Total  time  from  New  York,  113  days;  total 
days  at  sea,  108.    Best  day's  run,  358  knots. 

Sailed  from  San  Francisco  June  26;  went  to  Manila 
and  thence  to  Canton,  where  she  arrived  September  26. 
Loading  there  a  cargo  of  tea  on  owners'  account,  she 
sailed  October  9;  cleared  Sunda  Straits  31st;  then  had 
twenty-six  days  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Arrived  at 
New  York  after  a  passage  of  ninety-four  days  from 
Canton. 

Satisfactory  Results  of  First  Voyage 

Her  outward  cargo  to  San  Francisco  had  been  se- 
cured at  about  $1  per  cubic  foot,  her  freight  list  ex- 
ceeding $70,000.  Her  homeward  cargo  of  tea  was  sold 
at  auction  by  Haggerty,  Draper  &  Jones  and  a  few 
days  after,  when  the  earnings  of  the  voyage  had  been 
computed  it  was  found  that  the  ship  had  been  absent 
ten  months,  twenty-three  days  and  that  she  had  paid 
for  herself  and  divided  among  her  owners  over  $80,000. 

At  New  York  Captain  Richardson  left  the  ship  to 
take  the  new  clipper  Staffordshire,  belonging  to  his 
former  employers.  Train  &  Co.  Captain  Behm  took 
command  of  the  Stag  Hound. 

Second  Voyage 

Left  New  York  March  1,  1852,  4  p.  m.  Crossed 
the  line  twenty-six  days  out;  passed  St.  Roque  twenty- 
nine  days  out;  thence  twenty-nine  days  to  50  degrees 
south;  twelve  days  from  50  to  50;  was  at  latter  point 
May  9,  sixty-nine  days  out.  May  4  was  off  the  Horn, 
sixty-four  days  out.  From  50  degrees  to  the  line  was 
twenty-three  days,  crossing  June  1,  ninety-one  days 
out;  thence  to  San  Francisco  nearly  thirty-four  days. 
Arrived  July  4;  passage,  124  days,  during  nearly  all  of 
which  had  had  light  or  baffling  winds.  Had  three  sky- 
sails  set  for  eighty-three  days.  Was  within  1000  miles 
of  San  Francisco  for  twenty  days. 

She  had  very  quick  dispatch.  Arrived  July  4,  she 
commenced  discharging  6th  and  her  cargo  was  all  out 
in  nine  working  days,  no  steam  power  being  used. 
Taking  in  ballast  and  water,  cleared  20th  and  sailed 
21st,  having  been  in  port  just  thirteen  working  days. 
This  was  at  the  time  unprecedented.   She  proceeded  to 


sea  under  sail,  directly  from  Pacific  street  wharf,  the 
papers  of  the  time  giving  a  graphic  description  of  the 
scene  at  the  wharf.  July  31,  just  ten  days  out,  passed 
close  to  Honolulu,  from  whence  came  the  report  that 
with  a  fair  wind,  all  sail  set,  she  was  going  off  towards 
China  in  fine  style.  Arrived  at  Whampoa  September  6, 
a  trifle  under  forty-six  days'  passage.  Beat  the  clipper 
ship  Sea  Serpent  which  sailed  with  her,  two  days  to 
Honolulu  and  nine  days  to  China. 

Sailed  from  Canton  September  25,  1852,  in  company 
with  clipper  ship  Sword  Fish.  Passed  Anjer  October 
18  and  cleared  the  Straits  next  day.  Thence  had 
thirty-three  days  to  the  Cape  and  arrived  in  New 
York  December  30,  in  ninety-five  days  from  China.  The 
passage  of  the  Sword  Fish  was  ninety  days.  She  had 
made  her  gain  mostly  in  the  run  down  the  China  Sea, 
though  she  beat  the  Stag  Hound  one  day  from  Anjer 
home. 

Third  Voyage 

Left  New  York  February  25,  1853.  Crossed  the  line 
in  twenty-one  days,  six  hours;  passed  St.  Roque  twen- 
ty-three days;  thence  thirty  days  to  50  degrees  south, 
and  twelve  days  to  50  degrees  in  Pacific,  which  par- 
allel crossed  May  1,  sixty-four  days  out.  Had  passed 
the  Horn  April  25,  fifty-nine  days  out.  Put  into  Cum- 
berland Bay,  Juan  Fernandes,  for  water  and  was  de- 
tained off  Forland  by  gale  from  May  10  to  14.  Left 
Juan  Fernandes  May  15;  crossed  the  line  June  5; 
thence  twenty-six  days  to  San  Francisco,  where  an- 
chored July  1,  passage  126  days,  net  122  days,  of  which 
had  skysails  set  for  eighty-one  successive  days.  Had 
light  winds  nearly  all  passage. 

Left  July  16;  passed  Honolulu  29th;  arrived  at 
Hongkong  September  13;  passage,  sixty-one  days. 

Sailed  from  Canton  October  24;  was  at  Anjer  No- 
vember 10;  cleared  the  Straits  12;  had  twenty-nine 
days  to  the  Cape;  passed  fifty-one  days  out,  30  degrees 
south,  12  degrees,  30  minutes  east;  thence  nineteen 
days  to  the  line;  thence  nineteen  days  to  New  York, 
arriving  January  21,  eighty-nine  days  from  Canton, 
seventy  days  from  Java  Head. 

Fourth  Voyage 

Sailed  from  New  York  April  27,  1854;  thirty -three 
days  to  the  line;  passed  St.  Roque  thirty-six  and  one- 
fourth  days;  thence  twenty-three  to  50  degrees  south; 
eight  days  between  50s;  passed  Horn  June  28,  sixty- 
two  days  out;  crossed  the  line  July  23,  eighty-seven 
days  (twenty  days  from  50  south) ;  twenty-two  days 
from  line  to  port,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  August 
14,  passage  110  days.    Captain  Behm  still  in  command. 

Left  August  25  and  arrived  Hong  Kong  October  14, 
forty-nine  days.  Made  a  round  trip  to  Manila,  return- 
ing to  Hong  Kong  December  19,  1854.  Went  to  Shang- 
hai, where  loaded  for  London.  Passed  Anjer  May  28, 
1855;  cleared  the  Straits  next  day;  thence  thirty  and 
one-half  days  to  the  Cape.  Arrived  at  London  August 
28,  ninety-one  days  from  Java  Head. 
Fifth  Voyage 

Went  from  London  to  Hong  Kong.  Date  of  sailing 
not  at  hand.  Arrived  out  March  11,  1856.  Sailed  from 
Canton  April  21  and  arrived  at  New  York  August  21, 
1856;  passage,  122  days. 

Sixth  Voyage 

Left  Boston  January  4,  1857,  under  command  of 
Captain  Peterson.  Had  eighteen  days  to  the  line; 
twenty -two  days  passed  St.  Roque;  forty-three  days 
passed  the  Horn  in  fine  weather;  crossed  the  line 
March  28,  eighty -three  days;  carried  the  trades  to  28 
degrees  north;  was  off  San  Francisco  seven  days  in 
calms  and  light  winds;  arrived  April  22,  1857,  108 
days  passage. 
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Sailed  May  15;  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  July  5,  pass- 
age fifty  days.  Sailed  from  Foochow  August  13  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  December  4,  113  days. 

Seventh  Voyage 

Sailed  from  Boston  February  6,  1858,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Hussey.  Crossed  the  line  in  eighteen 
days;  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  March 
24,  forty-six  days  out;  passed  Cape  Horn  29,  fifty-one 
days.  From  March  24  to  April  20  experienced  stormy 
weather,  it  being  one  continual  gale,  with  high  seas, 
hail,  snow  and  rain,  thunder  and  lightning.  Crossed 
the  equator  May  14,  ninety-six  days  out,  after  which 
had  strong  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  winds.  Arrived  at  San 
Francisco  June  7,  after  a  passage  of  121  days.  A  news- 
paper statement  was  that  one  of  her  anchors  showed 
a  fluke  bent  up  against  the  stock,  hammered  up  by  the 
force  of  the  seas  off  Cape  Horn. 

Sailed  July  20  and  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  September 
17,  fifty-eight  days.  She  laid  up  there  for  a  time  and 
this  was  her  last  appearance  in  San  Francisco.  In 
March,  1861,  under  command  of  Captain  Lowber  she 
crossed  over  from  New  York  to  London. 

On  August  2,  1861,  she  left  Sunderland,  England, 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  San  Francisco,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Wilson.  Was  fifteen  days  beating 
down  the  Channel  against  head  winds.  Then  had  fair 
winds  and  pleasant  weather  until  October  12,  when 
was  about  45  miles  south  of  Pernambuco.  On  that 
date  at  1  a.  m.,  in  First  Mate  E.  S.  Goodwin's  watch, 
the  ship  was  discovered  on  fire.  All  hands  were  called, 
courses  hauled  up,  head  yards  hove  aback  and  every 
endeavor  used  to  keep  fire  under  until  boats  could  be 
gotten  out.  At  4  p.  m.  had  four  boats  out  and  saved 
what  few  things  possible  in  the  hurry.  At  5  p.  m.  left 
the  ship  and  soon  after  the  fire  broke  out  fore  and  aft 
and  burned  so  rapidly  that  in  one  hour  the  masts 
went  over  the  side  and  the  ship  was  burned  nearly  to 


the  water's  edge.  At  6  p.  m.  boats  started  for  Per- 
nambuco, where  they  arrived  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 13. 

Some  Comparisons 

An  authority  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  June, 
1853,  said  of  the  Stag  Hound:  "She  is  probably  the 
prettiest  ship  as  regards  model  for  speed  that  McKay 
ever  turned  out.  Though  not  yet  showing  up  signally, 
still  time  will,  we  predict,  give  her  the  supremacy  of 
clippers."  She  had  slightly  convex  water  lines;  Flying 
Cloud  and  Staffordshire  had  but  30  inches  dead  rise, 
concave  water  lines  and  sharper  though  shorter  ends 
than  Stag  Hound.  The  memoranda  of  the  different 
voyages  of  the  latter  show  that  generally  she  had  but 
a  poor  chance  to  appear  in  any  particularly  favorable 
light  as  to  speed,  but  in  moderate  breezes  she  was  con- 
ceded to  be  a  fast  ship,  while  in  good  breezes  and 
strong  winds  she  frequently  logged  sixteen  and  sev- 
enteen knots.  Captain  Richardson,  who  had  her  on 
her  maiden  voyage,  afterwards  took  the  new  clipper 
Staffordshire,  also  a  McKay  production,  and  had  the 
following  remarkable  runs :  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
101  days;  hence  55  days  to  Singapore  and  82  days 
Calcutta  to  Boston,  the  fastest  trip  by  five  days  up  to 
that  time.  Captain  Richardson,  commenting  on  these 
runs  and  noting  the  ease  with  which  Staffordshire  ran 
fifteen  knots  under  topgallants,  yet  acknowledged  that 
Stag  Hound  was  much  the  faster  vessel.  (Captain 
Richardson  was  lost  with  the  Staffordshire  on  Blonde 
Rock,  off  Cape  Sable,  December  30,  1853,  when  180  per- 
sons were  drowned.) 

So  far  as  can  be  traced  through  official  sources,  the 
Stag  Hound's  best  speed  was  slightly  over  17  knots 
and  her  best  day's  run  358  knots.  The  published  re- 
ports that  she  ran  from  Boston  Light  to  the  line  in 
thirteen  days  are  not  correct,  her  best  time  being 
eighteen  days,  in  two  instances. 


Frame   and   body   lines   of   the    Stag    Hound.      Note   the    very   sharp      entrance  at  the  bow,  the  long,   slow  curves  of  the   after   underwater  body, 
and   the   very   abrupt   dead   rise.      The    Stag    Hound   was   one   of   the    most   extreme   clippers  ever   built. 
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Some  Historical  Notes  On  Steam  Navigation 
By  R.  J.  ALEXANDER 

During  the  past  few  months  numerous  requests  have  come  from  readers 
for  an  article  or  series  of  articles  on  marine  engineering  from  a  historical 
standpoint,  articles  that  would  show  the  early  development  and  operation  of 
steamers  on  the  ocean  trade  and  passenger  routes,  that  would  give  us  the 
same  perspective  on  the  old  steamers  that  the  articles  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Matthews 
give  us  on  the  sailing  ships. 

Pursuant  to  these  requests,  we  some  time  since  arranged  with  Mr.  R.  J. 
Alexander,  a  retired  marine  engineer  possessed  of  a  ready  pen,  to  write  for  us 
such  a  series.  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  a  voluminous  correspondent  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  in  the  past,  both  in  signed  articles  and  anonymously.  He  loves 
an  argument  and  cordially  invites  any  reader  to  take  issue  with  any  of  his 
statements.  So,  dear  readers  of  P.  M.  R.,  if  you  see  anything  out  of  the  way 
in  the  coming  series,  it's  up  to  you.  We  expect  to  "call"  Alexander  ourselves 
quite  frequently  before  the  series  is  over. 

EDITOR. 


MARINE  engineering,  so  far  as  any  modern  ap- 
plication of  that  term  is  concerned,  dates  back 
a  little  over  200  years,  and  it  is  rather  signi- 
ficant, taking  into  consideration  the  facts  out- 
lined in  my  article  on  "Safety  on  Shipboard"  in  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  for  January,  1922,  that  this  his- 
tory of  marine  engineering  should  start  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  safety  valve. 

The  First  Safety  Valve 

About  the  year  1690  A.  D.  one  Denys  Papin,  a 
French  Huguenot  and  a  physicist  of  parts,  in  studying 
the  problem  of  making  more  wholesome  and  palatable 
the  tough  horse  or  beef  which  was  then  the  source  of 
energy  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  European  popula- 
tion, evolved  what  has  ever  since  been  known  in  phys- 
ical laboratories  as  Papin's  digester.  Made  of  alum- 
inum, this  identical  invention  is  today  being  adver- 
tised and  sold  as  the  "New  Era  Pressure  Cooker,"  which 
of  course  is  perfectly  all  right,  because  if  it  was  adver- 
tised as  Papin's  digester,  invented  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  no  modern  housewife  would  think  of  buying 
it.  To  the  success  of  this  digester  a  safety  valve  was 
essential  and  so  Papin,  ever  a  man  of  resolution,  de- 
signed the  necessary  article  practically  as  we  have  it 
today. 

Papin  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  contacts 
with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  rulers  and  peas- 
ants alike.  Driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  for  several  years  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Marburgh. 
In  1690  he  published  a  very  clear  description  of  the 
fire  or  atmospheric  engine  and  suggested  the  practic- 
ability of  applying  the  power  of  steam  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers.  In  another  volume  dated  1695  he  pro- 
poses to  apply  ttlis  power  through  "rotary  oars."  Oars 
fastened  to  axles  and  turned  by  a  horse-driven  tread- 
mill had  already  been  used  to  propel  boats  on  the  Hes- 
sian rivers  and  canals. 

Papin  labored  on  this  application  of  steam  for  years 
at  Hanau,  and  finally  at  Cassel  on  the  river  Fulda  his 
boat  was  launched  and  he  succeeded  in  propelling  it 
by  steam  against  the  current.  The  ancient  order  of 
river  boatmen  immediately  got  busy  and  began  to  ridi- 
cule the  new  invention,  rowed  all  around  it,  jostled  it 
out  of  the  fairway;  in  fact,  displayed  far  greater  ac- 
tivity in  heaping  scorn  and  abuse  on  poor  Denys  than 
they  had  ever  shown  in  honest  work.  Disgusted  with 
the  Hessians,  he  determined  to  take  his  boat  and  him- 
self  away   from   those   parts    and    steamed    down   the 
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Fulda,  intending  to  get  clear  away  and  crossing  the 
North  Sea,  finally  reach  London.  At  Munden,  about 
forty  miles  down  stream,  he  was.  waylaid  by  the  river 
boatmen  and  had  difficulty  escaping  with  his  life,  boat 
and  engine  being  utterly  destroyed.  He  finally  reached 
London  and  died  there  in  1710,  not  having  the  heart  to 
try  another  boat. 

I  might  pause  here  to  moralize  on  the  tendency  of 
labor  to  act  hastily  to  its  own  disadvantage  in  con- 
demning new  machinery,  but  will  refrain  and  get  on 
with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Undoubtedly  this  boat  of  Papin's  was  the  first  ves- 
sel propelled  by  steam  power.  Papin,  however,  was 
not  the  first  man  to  suggest  this  use  of  steam  power. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  as  a  fact  that  at  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  on  June  17,  1543,  one  Blasco  de  Garray 
with  a  "cauldron  of  boiling  water  and  a  movable  wheel 
suspended  on  each  side  of  the  vessel"  propelled  and 
maneuvered  in  the  harbor  a  ship  of  over  200  tons  bur- 
den. Strict  investigation  of  state  records  by  reliable 
engineers  has  shown  that  this  story  lacked  the  steam 
to  "put  it  over."  Blasco  de  Garray  moved  his  paddle 
wheels  by  man  power.  His  cauldron  was  for  prepar- 
ing fuel  for  his  human  engines. 

Again  in  1630  one  David  Ramseye  obtained  a  pat- 
ent from  Charles  I  of  England  for  an  atmospheric  en- 
gine, one  of  the  specifications  "to  make  boats,  shippes, 
and  barges  to  go  against  strong  wind  and  tide." 

In  1640  Solomon  de  Carrs,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
came  to  Paris  with  the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  king 
a  memoir  on  the  use  of  steam  for  navigating  ships, 
moving  carriages,  lifting  water,  and  other  purposes. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  in  power,  would  not  listen  to 
this  man's  story.  Solomon,  however,  insisted  on  fol- 
lowing the  cardinal  and  trying  to  force  the  story  upon 
him,  whereupon  Richelieu  ordered  him  imprisoned  in 
the  madhouse.  A  letter  written  by  Marian  Delorme 
in  Paris,  February,  1641,  tells  of  a  visit  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  (himself  well  versed  in  the 
then  art  of  engineering)  to  this  man  at  the  madhouse 
and  of  the  Englishman's  "ridiculous  idea"  that  De 
Carrs  when  first  imprisoned  there  had  been  the  "great- 
est genius  of  the  age." 

The  First  Idea  of  a  Tug 

In  the  little  village  of  Camden,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  there  is  still  sung  a  street  ditty  or  doggerel 
which  runs  something  like  this: 

"Jonathan  Hulls  with  his  patent  skulls 
Invented  a  machine  to  go  against  wind  and  stream, 
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But  he,  being  an  ass,  couldn't  bring  it  to  pass 
And  so  was  ashamed  to  be  seen." 

The  hero  of  this  ballad  in  1736  took  out  a  patent 
under  Queen  Caroline  of  England  for  a  "machine  for 
carrying  ships  and  vessels  out  of  or  into  any  harbor 
or  river  against  wind  and  tide."  The  following  year  in 
a  little  pamphlet  published  in  London  he  describes 
this  invention,  and  it  is  plainly  evident  that  what  he 
had  in  mind  was  a  stern  wheel  towboat  driven  by  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  steam  engine  as  then  developed. 
Scott  Russell  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  main- 
tains that  Jonathan  Hulls  not  only  made  a  working 
model  of  this  invention  but  that  he  actually  construct- 
ed and  used  such  a  towboat,  and  many  British  authori- 
ties claim  for  Jonathan  Hulls  the  first  practical  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he,  like  his  predecessor,  Papin,  died  in  broken- 
hearted obscurity  in  the  slums  of  London,  leaving  no 
practical  demonstration  of  his  work. 

All  through  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  many  plans  for  steam  propulsion  of  vessels 
put  on  paper.  In  1775  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of 
Perrier  constructed  a  small  steamboat  but  was  unable 
to  drive  her  up  stream  against  the  current  of  the 
Seine. 

The  most  ambitious  work  undertaken  prior  to  the 
year  1800  was  that  of  the  Marquis  De  Jouffroy,  who 
in  1781  built  a  steam  vessel  140  feet  long  and  20  feet 
beam  on  the  Saone  River,  France.  The  experiments  on 
the  operation  of  this  large  steamer  were  stopped  by 
the  French  Revolution.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  great  Patent  Office  Library  in  London 
and  also  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  the  plans  for  this 
steamboat,  which  had  paddle  wheels  on  a  single  shaft 
turned  by  a  crank  rod  from  the  piston  of  a  single 
horizontal  steam  cylinder,  were  open  to  inspection 
and  were  probably  inspected  by  Fulton  and  that  from 
them  he  got  his  ideas  for  the  Claremont. 

In  1784  and  1785  Mr.  James  Rumsey  constructed  a 
boat  which  was  propelled  by  steam  on  the  Potomac, 
the  boiler  and  machinery  for  the  boat  having  been 
made  at  the  Catoctin  Iron  Furnace  in  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Virginia.  Rumsey  after  one  trial,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  fairly  successful,  sailed  for  England, 
hoping  in  that  older  and  richer  country  to  perfect  his 
work  and  realize  upon  it,  but  died  there  before  com- 
pleting and  satisfactorily  demonstrating  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  steamboat. 

Letters  written  by  Rumsey  accuse  John  Fitch  of 
stealing  his  ideas,  and  mention  frequent  visits  to  his 
London  shop  of  a  young  American  engineering  stu- 
dent and  artist  named  Robert  Fulton.  John  Fitch  of 
Philadelphia  in  1786  initiated  the  first  stock  steam- 
boat company. 

The  years  1785  to  1790  were  full  of  attempts  to  im- 
prove steam  propulsion,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Great  Britain.  The  company  which  had  been  orig- 
inated by  John  Fitch  built  several  steamboats  in 
Philadelphia  during  these  years.  Finally  in  1790  they 
achieved  the  then  very  remarkable  result  of  eight 
miles  an  hour  on  trial  speed  on  a  measured  mile.  The 
boat  which  made  this  performance  ran  80  miles  a  day 
on  her  regular  schedule.  She  had  no  name,  it  being 
thought  sufficiently  distinctive  to  call  her  "The  Steam- 
boat." Her  regular  run  was  from  Philadelphia  to  Bur- 
lington, Bristol,  Bordentown,  and  Trenton,  returning 
the  next  day.  She  ran  all  one  summer,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  she  covered  during  that  period  between 
2000  and  3000  miles.  The  company,  however,  was  not 
able  to  make  her  pay  and,  having  attempted  another 
and  larger  steamboat  intended  for  work  on  the  Mis- 


sissippi, the  construction  of  which  ran  them  into  debt, 
both  boats  and  all  the  machinery  had  to  be  sold  by 
the  sheriff  and  the  company  went  out  of  business. 

Two  other  American  marine  engineers  of  this  pe- 
riod deserve  special  mention.  Nathan  Read  of  Salem 
constructed  and  patented  a  vertical  tubular  boiler  and 
an  improved  steam  engine  to  be  used  as  "a  practical 
mode  of  driving  or  impelling  boats  or  vessels  of  any 
kind  in  the  water."  Read  experimented  with  paddle 
wheels.  Congress  after  his  petition  for  letters  patent 
passed  an  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful 
arts,  which  included  the  first  patent  law  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  first  four  pat- 
ents issued  under  this  law,  all  under  date  of  August 
26,  1791,  were  to  the  names  Read,  Fitch,  Rumsey  and 
Stevens,  and  that  every  one  of  them  had  to  do  with 
the  application  of  steam  to  marine  propulsion. 

John  C.  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  might  be 
singled  out  as  the  real  marine  engineer  of  this  period 
in  America's  progress  in  steam  navigation.  He  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
steam  engine,  beginning  about  1790.  He  produced  the 
first  rotatory  engine  but  gave  this  up  for  one  of  Watt's 
make.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Stevens,  which  extended  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  the  meantime  in  1789  there  had  been  carried  out 
at  Dumferline,  Scotland,  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments with  steam  propulsion  under  the  guidance  of 
William  Symington  and  Patrick  Millar.  After  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  these  gentlemen  demonstrated  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  competent  observ- 
ers that  they  could  drive  a  steamer  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  an  hour. 

We  have  simply  touched  on  a  few  of  the  high  spots 
of  steam  navigation  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
were  many  curious  and  startling  experiments  made  in 
■trying  to  apply  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  boats, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  know  that  the 
ground  work  for  what  developed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  all  been  laid.  The  only 
really  important  improvement  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  invention  of  the  condens- 
ing steam  engine  by  James  Watt.  Practically  every 
successful  attempt  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  steam 
propulsion  up  to  the  year  1800  and  for  a  considerable 
time  thereafter  was  made  with  a  Watt  engine. 

Having  now  arrived  at  1800  with  about  four  pounds 
steam  pressure  in  our  boilers  and  air  pumps  giving  a 
vacuum  of  about  fifteen  inches,  we  may  possibly  have 
enough  headway  so  that  our  next  installment  will  take 
us  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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SUBSIDY 

WE  had  hoped  editorially  this  month  to  analyze 
for  our  readers  President  Harding's  plan  for 
ship  subsidy,  but  as  we  go  to  press  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  yet  ready  to  make  formal  announce- 
ment. We  know  and  are  very  glad  that  some  construc- 
tive plan  is  forthcoming  for  the  benefit  of  America's 
merchant  marine.  There  are  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  form  this  assistance  should  take,  but 
all  are  agreed  that  assistance  is  necessary.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  administration  plan,-  we  present  herewith 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  plan. 


AMERICAN   STEAMSHIP   OWNERS'    PLAN 
Report  of  Committee  on  Bare  Boat  Charter  and  Na- 
tional Constructive  Shipping  Policies,  as  Presented 
to  American  Merchant  Marine  Joint  Committee 

BY  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  association  has  been  auth- 
orized to  secure  the  views  of  the  practical  men 
of  the  shipping  industry  as  to  what  national  construc- 
tive policies  are  preferred  by  them,  to  make  this  indus- 
try prosperous  and  permanent.  It  can  be  assumed  at 
the  outset  that  American  ship  owners  have  been  do- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  do,  everything  possible  by 
their  own  exertions  to  reduce  overhead  and  operating 
expense,  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  their  tonnage,  and 
to  prepare  in  every  proper  way  for  the  years  of  severe 
competition  on  the  high  seas,  which  all  know  are  most 
certainly  impending.  No  national  aid  will  avail  with- 
out the  utmost  energy  and  persistence  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  men  themselves,  who  must  «ffter  all  work 
out  their  own  success  when  once  assured  of  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity. 

From  the  specific  replies  received  to   a  comprehen- 


sive questionnaire  sent  to  every  American  ocean  ship- 
owning  company  included  in  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  the  special  committee  authorized 
to  receive  and  consider  these  expert  opinions  has  de- 
rived these  definite  recommendations: 

1.  Sell  the  Shipping  Board  steel  built  cargo  tonnage 
to  private  purchasers  at  a  basic  price  not  exceeding 
$35  a  deadweight  ton. 

2.  Have  an  impartial  expert  board  make  a  survey  of 
every  steel  ship  at  time  of  sale  and  fix  an  exact  price 
at  or  below  the  basic  price,  dependent  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ship,  her  age  and  equipment. 

3.  The  ships  must  be  sold  guaranteed  absolute  free- 
dom from  governmental  competition,  and  free  to  be 
employed  in  any  trade. 

4.  American  citizens  should  be  given  preference  in 
purchase. 

5.  Both  steel  ships  finally  unsalable  and  wooden 
ships  should  be  broken  up  or  used  as  storage  hulks  or 
breakwaters. 

6.  High  war  and  post-war  prices  of  Shipping  Board 
steamers  sold  to  private  purchasers  should  be  read- 
justed on  a  fair  basis  by  the  government.  High  war 
and  post-war  prices  of  ships  built  for  private  owners 
or  bought  from  others  than  the  Shipping  Board  should 
be  readjusted  through  liberal  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion in  tax  returns.  This  must  be  done,  for  no  measure 
of  national  assistance  can  be  made  to  cover  artificial 
and  excessive  capital  costs. 

7.  Replies  to  the  questionnaire  re  the  adoption  of 
the  bare  boat  charter  drawn  up  by  the  association 
show  that  if  the  government  continued  to  operate  its 
own  vessels,  this  association's  form  of  charter  should 
be  adopted.  This  committee  does  not  recommend  the 
policy  of  chartering  the  government-owned  vessels  in 
any  form,  because  of  competition  thus  occasioned  with 
the  privately-owned  vessels,  and  unfairness  in  outside 
charterers  thus  going  into  trades  operated  by  the  old- 
established  United  States  shipping  companies.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  a  continued  chartering  policy 
will  defeat  the  proposed  sale  policy  as  defined  by  the 
Jones  Act. 

8.  The  recommendations  of  the  Shipping  Board  com- 
mittee authorized  two  years  ago  to  revise  the  naviga- 
tion laws  and  rules  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
La  Follette  seamen's  law,  should  be  immediately  ap- 
proved and  enacted. 

9.  Section  7  of  the  Jones  law  instructing  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  establish  regular  steamship  services  that 
may  be  essential  to  American  commerce,  and  sustain 
them  until  taken  over  by  private  enterprise,  should  be 
enforced  on  routes  where  such  services  are  lacking, 
but  in  any  case  where  responsible  private  owners  un- 
dertake such  services  the  Shipping  Board  should  with- 
draw its  service. 

10.  Section  11  of  the  Jones  law  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $25,000,000  of  Shipping  Board  revenue 
yearly  as  a  construction  loan  fund  for  building  ships 
for  such  services — one-third  of  the  cost  of  these  ships 
to  be  private  capital — should  be  enforced  to  aid  the 
building  of  special  or  passenger  types  of  steamers 
which  may  now  be  lacking.  If  funds  are  not  forth- 
coming from  the  sources  defined  in  Section  7,  these 
funds  should  be  provided  in  some  other  way. 

11.  Section  21  of  the  Jones  law,  extending  the  coast-, 
wise  laws  to  the  Philippines  and  other  insular  terri- 
tories or  possessions  not  already  covered  by  them, 
should  be  applied  on  or  after  February  1,  1922,  as  the 
Jones  law  provides,  wherever  adequate  services  have 
been  established  by  the  Shipping  Board — these  services 
to  be  turned  over  ultimately  to  private  enterprise. 

12.  Section  23  of  the  Jones  law,  exempting  from  ex- 
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cess  profits  taxation  American  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  with  an  amendment  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  excess  profits  taxes  be  applied  to  the  required 
construction  of  new  ships  in  American  yards,  should 
immediately  be  made  effective. 

13.  Section  24  of  the  Jones  law  requiring  the  car- 
riage of  ocean  mails  of  the  United  States  in  American 
vessels  wherever  practicable,  should  be  promptly  en- 
forced. 

14.  Section  28  of  the  Jones  law  reserving  to  Ameri- 
can ships  the  sea  carriage  of  imports  and  exports  and 
of  passengers  conveyed  at  low  preferential  through 
rates  on  American  railroads  should  be  enforced,  after 
these  rates  have  been  carefully  revised  and  recon- 
structed if  need  be  so  that  there  may  be  equitable 
treatment  for  all  sections  and  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

15.  Further  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
through  naval  retainer  pay  or  its  equivalent  to  compen- 
sate for  the  higher  wage  and  maintenance  costs  of  A- 
merican  ships  remaining  after  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  navigation  laws  and  rules  of  the  United  States.  No 
changes  in  these  laws  and  rules,  though  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  ordered,  can  of  themselves  give  Ameri- 
can ships  a  fair  chance  in  ocean  commerce.  There 
must  be  national  assistance,  prompt  and  liberal.  The 
ocean  shipping  industry  is  the  most  intensely  compet- 
itive of  all  industries,  and  it  is  a  course  of  national 
folly  and  disaster  to  leave  this  longer  the  only  inter- 
est absolutely  unprotected  by  the  government.  It  is 
the  greater  folly  and  disaster  because  the  government- 
owned  ships,  though  idle,  require  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  an  organization  to  administer  them,  and 
are  meanwhile  accumulating  a  depreciation  charge  far 
heavier  than  they  would  incur  if  well  cared  for  in  act- 
ual use.  To  compensate  shipowners  for  the  difference 
between  American  and  foreign  wages  and  living  stand- 
ards would  cost  far  less  in  the  long  run  than  even  the 
present  reduced  rate  of  Shipping  Board  expenditures. 
The  national  treasury  would  benefit  greatly  by  the 
change. 

Recommendations  of  Committee 

These  recommendations  as  above  stated  represent 
the  views  of  American  shipowners  as  communicated 
to  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association.  We, 
therefore,  present  these  recommendations  as  genuine 
constructive  policies  for  the  permanent  upbuilding  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  naval  reserve  of  the  United 
States. 

Ocean-going  tonnage  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine on  December  1,  1921,  consisted  of  1952  vessels  of 
5,463,951  gross  tons  owned  by  individuals,  firms  or  cor- 
porations, and  1786  vessels  of  8,001,118  tons  owned  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  When  the  wooden 
craft  and  other  unfit  or  uneconomical  war-built  ves- 
sels are  eliminated,  it  is  probable  that  the  privately- 
owned  and  government-owned  merchant  fleets  will  be 
substantially  equal,  and  that  the  total  effective  sea- 
going shipping  of  this  country  will  be  of  about  10,- 
000,000  tons,  of  which  three-fifths  will  be  available  for 
the  needs  of  overseas  or  international  commerce. 

With  the  coastwise  shipping  and  the  ineflfiicient  ele- 
ments thus  separated,  the  American  overseas  fleet  will 
be  one-third  as  great  as  the  total  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  double  the  fleet  of  France  or 
Japan.  It  will  contain  relatively  more  new  tonnage 
than  the  shipping  of  any  other  nation,  and  far  more 
oil-burning  steamers.  Thus  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  potentially  of  very  large  importance. 

Six  or  seven  million  tons  gross  register  of  merchant 
shipping  should  suffice  to  convey  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  country. 


There  is  need  in  addition  of  a  considerable  number  of 
passenger  and  cargo  liners  to  provide  a  swift  postal 
and  passenger  service,  in  which  we  are  now  most  de- 
ficient. Therefore,  there  must  be  very  soon  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  new  construction  of  liners  and  special 
types,  though  the  cargo  ships  available  are  now  in 
adequate  supply.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Asia  (except 
Japan),  Africa  and  South  America  possess  little  ship- 
ping of  their  own,  it  is  natural  and  right  that  ulti- 
mately two-thirds  of  our  entire  commerce  should  be 
carried  under  the  American  flag,  instead  of  the  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  years  before  1914.  This  is  a 
just,  reasonable  aspiration  for  the  American  people 
and  their  government,  which  can  be  gainsaid  by  no 
other  nation  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  such  a  result  and  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  passed  by  Con- 
gress without  party  or  sectional  division,  the  govern- 
ment-owned ships  must  be  sold  to  private  capital  and 
enterprise  "as  soon  as  practicable."  We  record  our 
profound  conviction  that  none  of  these  ships  can  be 
disposed  of  unless  and  until  adequate  protection  and 
encouragement  are  provided  to  the  ship  owners  who 
must  operate  these  vessels  in  competition  with  the 
low  wage  and  living  standards  and  the  subsidies  and 
bounties  of  other  governments. 

This  problem  of  the  merchant  marine  is  one  that 
will  imperatively  press  for  final  settlement.  Condi- 
tions are  such  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  evaded. 
Nearly  four  billion  dollars  of  the  money  of  our  people, 
the  proceeds  of  Liberty  bonds,  were  invested  with  in- 
escapable haste  and  loss,  in  a  merchant  shipping  -which- 
we  had  to  have,  in  a  supreme  national  emergency.  The 
good  ships  of  this  national  fleet  are  potentially  the 
most  valuable  asset  which  the  great  war  has  left  to 
us.  At  present  they  are  not  an  asset  but  a  liability, 
and  they  will  most  assuredly  continue  as  such  until 
the  national  lawmakers,  by  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
ships  in  idleness,  make  them  active  and  profitable  car- 
riers in  the  hands  of  men  trained  to  their  operation 
and  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

An  enlightened  policy  of  national  aid  resolutely  ad- 
hered to  through  the  years  has  won  for  the  United 
States  world-primacy  in  manufacturing.  A  like  policy 
can  win  the  same  result  for  the  merchant  marine. 

J.  R.  Gordon,  chairman.  Union  Sulphur  Company; 
Ernest  M.Bull,  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Company;  James 
Donald,  States  Marine  &  Commercial  Company,  Inc.; 
Hugh  Gallagher,  Pacific  Steamship  Company;  Robert 
F.  Hand,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  Ed- 
gar F.  Luckenbach,  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
In<3.;  E.  J.  McCormack,  Moore  &  McCormack  Company, 
Inc.;  Eugene  E.  O'Donnell,  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son;  Al- 
fred Gilbert  Smith,  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Company;  Oakley  Wood,  Barber  Steamship  Lines,  Inc. 
—Committee  on  Bare  Boat  Charter  and  National  Con- 
structive Shipping  Policies. 


FREIGHTED  WITH   MERCY 

THE    good    steamship    Kentuckian    of   the    United 
American  Lines  left  San  Francisco  February  28 
bound  for  the  port  of  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea 
loaded  with  a  cargo  of  foodstuffs  and  commod- 
ities contributed  by  the  people  of  California  and  Wash- 
ington to  the  famine  sufferers  of  Russia  and  collected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian-Near  East  Relief. 

California  had  been  collecting  foodstuffs  and  cloth- 
ing for  a  special  shipload  to  clear  from  San  Francisco 
on  April  6,  but  recently  a  cable  was  received  from  the 
famine  areas  urging  the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 
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and  so  Judge  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  state  chairman  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  authorized  this  preliminary  shipment 
of  California  commodities  on  hand.  Consequently, 
there  will  appear  on  the  manifest  of  the  Kentuckian 
items  like  these:  50  tons  of  Sun  Sweet  Santa  Clara 
prunes;  6  tons  of  California  sardines  put  up  at  Santa 
Cruz;  30  tons  of  Fresno  figs  and  peaches,  and  many 
others. 

The  work  for  the  California  shipment  of  April  6 
will  now  be  prosecuted  with  greater  energy  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  will  be  ship- 
ped at  that  time. 

The  Kentuckian  will  spread  between  her  cargo  masts 
a  20-foot  banner  bearing  the  inscription,  "To  the  starv- 
ing Russians,  from  Seattle,  Washington;  Los  Angeles 
and  the  counties  of  Northern  California." 

We  bid  this  ship  Godspeed  on  her  voyage  of  mercy. 
She  bears  succor  from  the  newest  race  of  men  to  those 
ancient  peoples  who  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Ararat  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  human  race.  There- 
fore be  good  to  her,  0  Ocean,  and  speed  her  on  the 
journey  with  gentle  breezes  and  calm  seas;  so  shall 
the  babes  of  Tiflis  bless  thee  and  the  old  men  of  Eri- 
van  speak  forth  thy  praise,  for  that  thou  didst  make 
smooth  the  path  of  needed  sustenance  coming  from 
out  the  West. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 

A  FEW  of  the  many  vital  subjects  that  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  May 
10,  11  and  12,  have  just  been  announced. 
The  financing  and  expansion  of  foreign  trade  will 
be  studied  from  every  point  of  view  by  the  leaders  in 
commerce,  industry  and  finance  who  will  be  at  this 
convention.  They  will  seek  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  the  stagnation  of  business. 
One  of  the  principal  topics  of  the  first  day's  meeting 
will  be  "A  foreign  loan  policy  that  will  enable  our  idle 
factories  to  get  to  work."  The  condition  of  manufac- 
turing is  reflected  by  unemployment  statistics.  Infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  federal  government  shows  that 
about  four  million  persons  are  now  out  of  work.  Mil- 
lions of  others  are  working  only  part  of  the  time. 

Idle  ships  are  waiting  on  idle  factories  and  idle 
hands.  "The  merchant  marine,  an  international  prob- 
lem," is  another  of  the  major  subjects  that  will  be 
studied  by  this  meeting  of  captains  of  the  interna- 
tional workshops  who  will  gather  in  Philadelphia, 
5000  strong.  Out  of  a  fleet  of  nearly  a  thousand  ships, 
the  Shipping  Board  is  operating  today  less  than  350. 
The  other  650  are  lying  idle  in  the  harbors  and  water- 
ways of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  other  seaports  along  the  coasts.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  hundreds  of  other  vessels,  steam  and 
sail,  not  government-owned,  that  are  also  out  of  work. 
The  ocean  freight  markets  of  the  world  today  are 
probably  in  a  more  depressed  condition  than  ever  has 
been  known  because  there  are  so  few  ladings  for  the 
delivery  wagons  of  the  sea. 

Another  interesting  transportation  topic  will  be 
"Inland  waterways  as  developers  of  traffic."  By  water 
and  by  rail  the  freight  moves  to  the  sea  gates  to  fill 
the  waiting  ships.  The  commercial  facilities  of  the 
natural  waterways  give  the  United  States  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  this  respect.  Our 
artificial  waterways  are  still  undeveloped,  as  compared 
with  the  network  of  canals  and  canalized  rivers  that 
connects  the  manufacturing  communities  of  northern 
Europe. 

Money  and  credit  are  the  lifeblood  of  commerce. 
This  country  has  most  of  the  world's  gold.    "A  prac- 


tical method  of  putting  our  surplus  gold  to  work  in 
financing  foreign  trade,"  the  subject  of  another  ad- 
dress, is  therefore  a  particularly  timely  topic.  It  will 
be  discussed  from  the  standpoints  of  the  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  cotton  producer,  and  the  foreign 
trade  merchant. 

Exporters  are  naturally  of  the  opinion  that  banks 
should  lend  money  freely  and  do  more  to  increase  the 
outward  movement  of  goods  and  to  hasten  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade.  The  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  feel  they  should  proceed  with  caution 
in  foreign  trade  credits.  These  two  ways  of  looking 
at  the  problem  will  make  "The  exporter's  view  of  the 
present  attitude  of  banks  toward  foreign  trade,"  also 
"The  bank's  view" — two  subjects  of  group  discussion 
— especially  interesting. 

"The  effect  of  high  taxation  on  the  exchanges,"  "The 
factor  of  depreciated  currency  in  competition,"  and 
"Why  we  must  have  foreign  trade,"  will  be  considered 
at  one  of  the  sessions.  "Education  for  foreign  trade," 
"Banking  facilities  for  foreign  trade,"  "Protection 
against  exchange  losses,"  and  "Uniform  commercial 
credit  instruments"  will  be  other  topics. 

"Ocean  carriage"  will  be  discussed  from  various 
angles;  "Insurance,"  "The  carrier's  responsibility, 
from  the  viewpoints  of  the  banker,  shipper,  under- 
writer and  carrier,"  are  the  sub-divisions. 

"Sales  promotion"  will  be  handled  in  the  conven- 
tion in  co-operation  with  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association.  It  will  include  discussions  of  the 
"Lessons  of  last  year,"  "Bonded  service  as  a  selling 
argument,"  "The  square  deal  through  arbitration," 
and  "Service  as  a  sales  promoter  at  home  and  abroad." 
Service  at  home  includes  service  through  exact  ful- 
fillment of  sales  contracts,  shipments  on  time,  accord- 
ing to  sample,  etc.  Service  abroad  covers  warehouses, 
branch  houses,  carrying  stocks,  machinery  and  spe- 
cialty helps,  etc.  In  this  connection  "Competitive  con- 
ditions abroad"  will  also  receive  particular  attention. 

The  poverty  of  other  nations,  the  inflated  currencies 
of  some,  the  depreciated  exchanges  of  others,  are  the 
principal  financial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  foreign 
trade  at  present.  "Factors  that  will  help  the  exchange 
situation,"  therefore,  is  a  subject  that  should  be  of 
utmost  interest  to  every  one.  In  the  same  session  of 
the  convention  "Meeting  preferential  tariffs"  and  "A 
foreign  trade  policy  for  Americans"  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Webb  law  there  have 
been  many  combinations  for  foreign  trade.  Those  at- 
tending the  convention  will  be  told  how  the  Webb  law 
works,  and  the  advantages  of  combinations  for  ex- 
port. This  will  be  especially  interesting  to  smaller 
manufacturers,  as  it  will  show  them  the  existing  op- 
portunity for  them  to  meet  present  conditions. 

"Export  advertising"  will  be  handled  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  and 
will  include  the  topics  of  "Sales  promotion  through 
advertising"  and  "The  use  of  dealers'  helps." 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  will  assist 
in  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Credit  and 
credit  information,"  upon  which  foreign  trade  so  vi- 
tally depends. 

The  Trade  Adviser  Service  will  be  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  convention.  There  will  be  a  hundred 
men,  thoroughly  experienced  in  export  trade,  repre- 
senting different  lines  of  endeavor  in  different  parts  h 
of  the  country.  They  can  be  consulted  by  any  of  the  ■ 
delegates  to  the  convention,  and  no  request  for  infor- 
mation will  be  left  unanswered. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will 
send  to  the  convention  as  many  of  its  representatives 
as  possible. 
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ENGINE  ROOM  MACHINERY  OF  NEW  MOTOR- 

SHIPS 


IN  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1922,  we  published  an  ar- 
ticle giving  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  motorships  Cal- 
ifornian  and  Missourian.  Herewith 
we  offer  a  more  detailed  description 
together  with  general  arrangement 
plans  of  the  engine  room  machinery. 
These  two  fine  motorships,  the  first 
privately  owned,  first  class  seagoing, 
general  cargo  motorships  above  6000 
tons  to  be  built  in  America,  are  be- 
ing outfitted  at  the  William  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany. Cramp's  have  always  been  in 
the  very  forefront  of  steam  marine 
engineering  developments  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  building  and  installing 
the  propelling  machinery  of  these 
two  ships  they  step  right  out  in 
front  in  the  American  development 
of  Diesel  propulsion. 

The  motors  and  generators  within 
the  engine  room  were  supplied  by 
the  Diehl  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  to  special  requirements. 
The  motors  for  driving  pumps  have 
ball  bearings  and  are  totally  en- 
closed. The  machinery  has  all  been 
built  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping. 

The  main  engines  consist  of  two 
Cramp  -  B.  &  W.  four  -  cycle  marine 
Diesel  engines,  being  of  the  cross- 
head  type  and  having  six  cylinders 
each,  with  a  bore  of  29 Vs  inches  and 
stroke  of  45^/4  inches.  Each  engine 
is  capable  of  developing  continu- 
ously 2250  I.  H.  P.  when  turning 
115  R.  P.  M.  They  are  of  the  en- 
closed type  and  arranged  for  forced 
lubrication  throughout.  To  the  for- 
ward end  of  each  engine  is  fitted  a 
I  three-stage  compressor  for  supply- 
ing injection  air  of  850  pounds 
pressure. 

Owing  to  the  demands  for  power 
by  the  large  number  of  deck  winches 
four  auxiliary  engines  are  installed 
of  the  typical  B.  &  W.  four-cycle  de- 
sign, having  two  cylinders  each. 
They  are  rated  as  100  B.  H.  P.  each, 
and  direct  connected  to  65  kilowatt 
direct  current  generators  running 
at  300  R.  P.  M. 


The  general  arrangement  of  the 
machinery  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plans. 

Cooling  Water 

Three  centrifugal  cooling  water 
pumps,  arranged  along  the  forward 
end  of  engine  room,  supply  salt  wa- 


ter cooling  to  main  and  auxiliary 
engines  and  maneuvering  compres- 
sor, one  being  usually  all  that  is 
required,  with  the  other  two  as 
standby.  The  water  to  the  main 
engines  divides  on  passing  through 
the  jackets  of  the  compressors,  part 


Cross  sectional  elevation  showing   arrangement  of  engine   room   machinery   on  the  motorships 

Californian  and  Missourian 
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going  to  cooling  the  thrust  bearings, 
guides  and  pistons,  and  part  to  the 
fresh  water  cooler,  from  which  it  is 
discharged  overboard  by  way  of  the 
jackets  surrounding  the  exhaust 
manifolds.  A  fresh  water  closed 
cooling  system  is  employed  for  the 
main  engine  jackets  and  cylinder 
covers,  and  the  same  arrangement 
has  been  recently  adopted  for  the 
deep  draft  vessels  to  guard  against 
getting  mud  or  sand  into  the  system 
when  navigating  in  rivers  or  pass- 
ing through  shallow  waters.  The 
circulating  pump  for  circulating  the 
fresh  cooling  water  is  located  on 
top  of  the  fresh  water  cooler. 
Lubricating  Oil 
Two  sets  of  lubricating  oil  pumps 
are  provided  for  supplying  oil  under 
pressure  to  the  main  engines,  with 
one  set  being  in  operation  at  a  time. 
Each     consists     of    two     gear    type 


pumps,  driven  by  a  common  motor, 
and  so  arranged  that  each  supplies 
oil  independently  to  one  of  the  en- 
gines. The  oil  drains  from  the  main 
engines  to  two  separate  settling 
tanks,  built  into  the  double  bottom 
of  ship,  and  from  which  the  pumps 
draw,  discharging  through  strainers 
to  the  pressure  lubricating  systems. 

A  fuel  oil  transfer  pump,  also  of 
gear  type,  is  used  for  general  oil 
transfer  purposes  and  for  pumping 
up  the  daily  supply  tanks.  These 
latter,  which  in  addition  act  as  set- 
tling tanks,  are  placed  on  a  platform 
on  forward  engine  room  bulkhead 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  each  for 
twolve  hours'  running.  The  small 
tank  is  for  holding  a  lighter  grade 
of  oil  for  starting  up  and  closing 
down  the  auxiliary  engines  should 
the  main  supply  be  fairly  heavy. 

A  two-stage  air  compressor,  driv- 


en by  a  120  horsepower  motor  and 
operated  when  maneuvering  is  to  be 
done,  delivers  air  at  350  pounds 
pressure  to  the  starting  air  receivers 
located  on  port  and  starboard  sides. 
This  compressor  also  takes  the  place 
of  a  reserve  compressor  should  one 
of  the  main  engine  compressors  be 
out  of  commission.  In  such  an  event 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  of  the 
main  engine  compressor  not  disabled 
draws  air  from  the  starting  air  sys- 
tem and  supplies  injection  air  to 
both  engines.  The  usual  loss  in 
maneuvering  air  when  at  sea  is 
made  up  by  air  taken  from  the  main 
engine  compressors.  There  is  also 
a  small  steam  driven  compressor  for 
pumping  up  one  of  the  auxiliary  en- 
gine air  bottles  when  the  vessel  is 
new,  or  should  all  air  on  board  be 
lost  accidentally. 

Two    three-throw    plunger    pumps 
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Plan  of  engine  room  of  motorships   Californian  and   Missourian   showing  arrangement  of  propelling  machinery  and  of  all  auxiliaries  in  the  engine  room 
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are  for  sanitary  and  fire,  general 
bilge  service,  and  for  removing  the 
piston  cooling  M^ater  v^^hich  is  drop- 
ped into  a  well  in  engine  bilge  after 
being  discharged  from  pistons.  One 
pump  is  kept  as  spare,  except  in  case 
of  fire,  when  both  are  employed. 
The  ballast  pump  is  of  the  wing 
type,  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons 
per  hour. 

Donkey  Boiler 

A  small  donkey  boiler  of  the  fire 
tube  type,  and  400  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  located  in  thrust 
recess,  is  for  furnishing  steam  for 
heating  to  the  small  reserve  com- 
priessor,  and  for  fire  extinguishing 
purposes.  A  CO 2  smothering  system 
is  also  installed,  and  arranged  to 
work  in  common  with  the  steam 
system. 

A  motor  generator  set  of  20  kilo- 
watt capacity  changes  the  220  volts 
to  110  volts  for  lighting  purposes. 
A  15  kilowatt  kerosene  engine  driv- 
en lighting  set  is  installed  on  main 
deck  as  a  reserve  lighting  set,  and 
for  operating  in  port,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  close  down  the  engine  room 
completely. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  silencer 
house  for  heating  salt  and  fresh  wa- 
ter for  sanitary  purposes  from  ex- 
haust gases. 

Weight  of  Machinery 

The  total  weight  of  the  two  main 
engines  with  flywheel,  attached  pip- 
ing, grating  and  exhaust  manifolds, 
is  543  tons,  and  the  total  weight  of 
machinery  within  engine  room,  in- 
cluding shafting,  etc.,  and  deck  si- 
lencers, with  water,  but  excluding 
hull  engineering  piping,  etc.,  is  932 
tons. 

The  contract  speed  of  the  vessels 
is  11.5  knots,  loaded,  though  it  is 
anticipated  12  knots  will  easily  be 
made,  and  which  is  to  be  assumed 
from  the  performance  of  similar 
sized  foreign  vessels  having  similar 
block  coefficients  and  the  same  size 
engines. 

The  excellent  reports  that  are  be- 
ing received  from  the  Shipping 
Board  vessel  M.S.  William  Penn  is 
an  indication  what  the  owners  of  the 
motorships  Californian  and  Missou- 
rian  may  expect  from  these  vessels 
when  in  service. 

The  motorship  William  Penn  left 
New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage  on 
September  3,  1921,  for  the  Far  East, 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  under 
charter  to  the  Barber  Steamship 
Lines,  and  has  discharged  her  cargo 
in  the  East  and  loaded  again  for 
English  and  German  ports,  via  Suez 
Canal,  whence  she  will  return  to 
New  York,  thus  circumnavigating 
the  globe  on  her  first  trip. 


One  of  the  2250   I.   H.   P.   Burmeister   &   Wain  marine  type  Diesels   built  by   the  Wilham    Cramp   & 

Sons  Ship  &   Engine   Building  Company  and  installed  by  them  on  the 

motorships   Californian  and   Missourian 


The  captain  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  her  showing,  the  oil  consump- 
tion averaging  slightly  less  than  13 
tons    per    day;     and   the    engineer's 


records,  forwarded  from  Manila, 
show  that  there  has  been  no  expen- 
ditures for  repairs  for  main  and 
auxiliary  machinery. 


Bethlehem's  San  Pedro  Works 
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The  above  aeroplane  view  sht>\vs  very  clearly  the  location  of  the  new 
San  Pedro  Works  of  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.  Note  the  12,000-ton  floating  drydock  in  the  left  center  and 
the  strategic  site  with  deep  water  on  two  sides.  The  shops  and  yards  of 
this  plant  are  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience  to  facilitate  hull 
and  engine  repairs. 


BUSY  SOUTHERN  BOAT  YARD 


AT  Wilmington  on  the  Los  An- 
geles inner  harbor  under  the 
management  of  H.  0.  Shus- 
ter  the  Seacraft  Corporation 
is  busily  engaged  in  building  a  num- 
ber of  small  and  medium  speed  boats 
and  cruisers.  They  are  being  built 
to  more  or  less  standard  designs,  an- 
ticipating the  removal  of  the  luxury 
tax  on  boats  of  this  description  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  keen  interest 
now  being  taken  on  Southern  Cali- 
fornia waters  in  speed  boat  racing 
will  provide  a  ready  market. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  illus- 
trate herewith  three  of  the  types  of 
boats  building. 

The  Seacraft  Corporation  is  stress- 
ing for  quantity  production  a  26-foot 
type  of  runabout  speed  boat,  of 
which  they  have  three  now  on  the 
ways  and  are  planning  to  build  ten 
or  more  immediately  with  the  idea 
that  by  having  a  number  of  boats  in 
the  one  class  with  the  same  power 
there  will  be  a  very  lively  compe- 
tition in  racing. 

These  boats  are  especially  design- 
ed to  take  the  100  horsepower  Hall- 
Scott  aeroplane  engines  which  have 
recently  been  offered  at  salvage 
prices  by  the  Federal  government. 
Well  built  of  oak  framing  and  keel, 
with  cedar  planking  and  with  care- 
fully designed  lines,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  with  these  engines 
installed  the  boats  will  make  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour  or  better.  On  ac- 
count of  the  reasonable  prices  of  en- 
gines, the  boats  will  be  compara- 
tively inexpensive.  They  are  built 
to  accommodate  seven  people  and 
with  standard  fuel  tank  equipment 
having  a  capacity  for  fifty  gallons 
of  gasoline. 

For  those  desiring  more  individu- 
ality Seacraft  Corporation  is  offer- 
ing  a   sedan,   V-bottomed   runabout, 


Forty-five-foot  cruiser  designed   and  built  by  the  Seacraft   Corporation 


36  feet  long  and  7  feet  beam,  with 
accommodations  for  eight  people. 
Two  of  these  boats  are  building  now. 
One  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  12- 
cylinder,  300-horsepower  Renault  ae- 
roplane engine  converted  for  marine 
work;  the  other  with  a  6-cylinder, 
200  -  horsepower  Hall  -  Scott  marine 
engine.  With  the  former  power  plant 
it  is  expected  that  forty  miles  per 
hour  and  with  the  latter  thirty-five 
will  be  easily  obtained.  Entire  con- 
trol of  the  engine,  steering  gear,  etc., 
is  centralized  in  the  front  of  the 
after  cockpit,  which  is  arranged  with 
practically  a  standard  automobile  se- 
dan top.  These  boats  are  built  with 
solid  oak  frames  and  keels  and  are 
double  planked  throughout.  Finish- 
ed in  solid  mahogany  trimmings, 
with  nickel  -  plated  hardware,  they 
will  have  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance and  will  make  an  ideal  run- 
about for  coast  work.  The  fuel  tanks 
have  a  capacity  for  100  gallons. 
The     Seacraft    Corporation     have 


built  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
craft  for  Pacific  Coast  owners,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  cup  winners, 
among  them  the  Miss  Los  Angeles, 
which  recently  won  the  Nordlinger 
cup  race  and  is  now  champion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Rita  Laura,  a 
fine  cruiser  recently  finished  for  Mr. 
Marco  Hellman,  is  another  product 
of  which  this  yard  is  justly  proud. 

The  largest  boat  on  the  stocks  at 
the  yard  at  the  present  time  is  a 
45-foot  cruiser.  As  will  be  seen  in 
our  illustration,  this  boat  is  design- 
ed primarily  for  sea-going  qualities. 
Her  trunk  cabin  has  accommodations 
for  ten  people,  four  in  the  owner's 
stateroom  aft,  four  in  the  main  cabin 
forward,  and  two  on  the  extension 
seats  on  the  bridge  deck.  She  is  to 
be  powered  with  a  6-cylinder  Scripps 
85-horsepower  motor  with  1000  to 
1600  r.  p.  m.  speed,  which  will  drive 
the  cruiser  at  approximately  thir- 
teen miles  per  hour. 


Special  36-foot  runabout  designed  and  built  by  the  Seacraft   Corporation 
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The  engine  is  located  amidships 
under  the  bridge  deck,  which  has 
a  shelter  finished  in  mahogany  with 
clear-vision  windows  at  the  forward 
end  and  with  the  top  extending  the 
full  length  of  the  bridge  deck.  The 
seats  on  this  deck  are  arranged  with 
an  extension  device  so  that  they  can 
be  pulled  out  and  form  berths  for 
two  men. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  very  com- 
plete. A  large  and  commodious  gal- 
ley, properly  fitted  up  with  icebox 
and  cooking  facilities,  occupies  the 
forward  compartment  adjacent  to 
the  main  cabin  and  dining  room. 
Fuel  storage  is  provided  for  250  gal- 
lons and  fresh  water  storage  for 
200  gallons. 

The  Seacrait  \^orporation  is  well 
equipped  for  building  boats  of  this 


Standard   26-foot   runabout   designed    and   built   by   the    Seacraft    Corporation 

character  as  well  as  fine  sailing  California  of  the  Hall-Scott,  Speed- 
yachts  and  all  classes  of  work  boats,  way  and  Scripps  engines  and  of  the 
They   are   distributors   for  Southern      Paragon   reverse   gears. 


THE  MUNARGO 


Latest  Addition  to  the  Munson  Fleet 


THE  latest  addition  to  the  in- 
creasing fleet  of  the  Munson 
Steamship  Line  is  the  passen- 
ger and  cargo  ship  Munargo, 
recently  completed  at  the  plant  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Camden,  New  Jersey. 

The  Munargo  is  a  strikinglj'  hand- 
some vessel,  414  feet  long  and  57 
feet  6  inches  beam,  with  a  draft  of 
23  feet  8  inches.  She  has  accommo- 
dations for  185  first-class,  60  second- 
class  and  52  third-class  passengers, 
with  a  crew  of  119,  and  in  addition 
has  a  cargo  capacity  of  2000  tons. 

Driven  by  reduction  geared  tur- 
bines of  5800  horsepower,  supplied 
with  steam  from  five  boilers,  fired 
by  fuel  oil,  the  Munargo  will  main- 
tain a  speed  of  15y2  knots  in  ser- 
vice. The  boilers  are  of  the  Scotch 
type,  and  she  has  Parsons  turbines 
and  De  Laval  gears. 

The  staterooms  are  replete  with 
modern  conveniences,  including  spe- 
cially designed  dressing  tables,  beds, 
electric  fans,  etc.  The  old  type  of 
berth  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  specially  designed  enameled  beds. 
The  suite  rooms  on  the  promenade 
deck  are  finished  in  a  light  natural 
gray  toned  to   match  the   hangings, 


while  the  trim  is  either  mahogany 
or  French  walnut,  according  to  the 
period  of  the  furnishings.  The  suite 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  special  rooms 
on  the  bridge  deck,  have  their  own 
private  bath  rooms  connecting.  The 
public  rooms  are  numerous,  light, 
airy  and  exquisitely  finished.  They 
include  a  social  hall,  lounge  and 
music  room,  smoking  room,  library 
and  writing  rooms,  entrances  and 
galleries.  A  sun  and  dancing  deck 
for  first-class  passengers  has  been 
provided  for  on  the  boat  deck  over 
the  smoking  room.  The  dining  sa- 
loon is  located  on  the  shelter  deck, 
over  the  center  of  which  is  located 
a  large  dome  and  light  well  opening 
into  the  music  room.  Tables  are 
arranged  for  small  and  large  par- 
ties. Specially  designed  buffets,  etc., 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  sur- 
roundings. An  extensive  refrigera- 
tion plant  is  installed  with  separate 
compartments  for  meat,  fish,  vegeta- 
bles, butter  and  eggs,  etc.,  and  is  of 
ample  capacity  for  any  emergency. 
Ventilation  and  heating  throughout 
the  ship  has  been  cared  for  in  a 
very  complete  manner,  insuring  com- 
fort at  all  times,  whether  in  the 
intense   heat   of   the   tropics   or   the 


extreme  cold  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Separate  complete  hospitals  are 
provided  for  passengers  and  crew, 
fitted  with  modern  appliances. 

Second  and  third  class  passengers 
are  all  taken  care  of  aft.  Accommo- 
dations surpass  by  far  those  fur- 
nished in  older  ships.  Public  rooms, 
including  social  hall,  smoking  and 
music  rooms,  are  provided  to  insure 
comfort  at  all  times.  Separate  hos- 
pitals for  men  and  women  are  in- 
deed the  last  word  in  regard  to 
equipment. 

A  noteworthy  point  is  the  com- 
fortable accommodations  provided 
for  the  officers  and  crew,  which  are 
up  to  the  most  modern  standards. 
Most  of  these  are  located  on  the 
boat  deck  with  enclosed  companioa 
ways  for  access,  so  there  is  no  need 
of  coming  in  contact  with  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  ship  has  been  built  on  the 
transverse  system  of  framing  and 
to  take  the  highest  class  in  the  A- 
merican  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
Lloyd's  Register.  She  will  start  her 
career  as  an  oil  burner,  but  is  so- 
designed  that  conversion  to  coal  will 
not  be  a  difficult  matter. 


EUROPEAN  NOTES 


Impressions  of  a  Californian  Abroad 


SINCE  my  last  communication  I 
have  been  scanning  American 
papers  and  magazines,  looking 

for  some  mention  of  an  event 
"which  occurred  here  about  January 
1  and  which  is  intimately  linked  up 
with  the  history  of  world  trade  and 
shipping  for  the  last  seventy  years. 
I  refer  to  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sunderland,  on  which  to  date  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  American 
newspaper  comment. 

As  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  is  prac- 
tically a  history  of  modern  British 
shipping,  perhaps  a  short  review  of 
that  life  would  be  fitting  for  these 
notes  and  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

A  Great  British  Operator 
Thomas  Sunderland  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  August,  1834. 
His  father  having  died  while  the  boy 
was  very  young,  he  was  raised  under 
the  care  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Webster,  who  owned  a  small  coop- 
erage and  fish  curing  business  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Scotland.  Sent  to 
Aberdeen  University  when  14  years 
old  to  prepare  for  a  life  in  the  min- 
istry, young  Thomas  after  a  year's 
study  decided  that  commercial  life 
was  more  desirable,  and  entered  the 
office  of  an  Aberdeen  merchant, 
where  he  worked  for  two  years,  then 
went  to  London  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  senior  clerk  with  the  Penin- 
sular &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
•Company.  Sixty  -  three  years  later, 
in  1914,  he  retired  from  the  position 
of  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  that  company,  which  had,  under 
his  guidance,  become  probably  the 
most  powerful  steamship  operating 
organization  engaged  in  internation- 
al trade. 

This  remarkable  achievement  was 
due  to  the  patient,  careful,  construc- 
tive work  of  a  great  mind  backed  by 
great  physical  energy.  At  the  age 
of  20,  three  years  after  entering  P. 
&  O.  employ,  Sunderland  had  mas- 
tered the  details  of  the  London  office 
work  and  was  sent  out  to  Bombay, 
where  he  soon  took  full  charge.  A 
few  years  later,  about  1858,  he  was 
transferred  to  Hongkong  and  became 
chief  representative  of  the  P.  &  0. 
Company  in  the  Far  East  with  inde- 
pendent powers.  This  was  long  be- 
fore Suez  Canal  days  or  any  great 
telegraphic  communication  system, 
and  it  was  often  necessary  that  for- 
eign representatives  make  moment- 
ous decisions  with  no  opportunity 
for  consulting  the  home  office. 

So  Thomas  Sunderland  established 
coasting  and  feeder  services,  found- 
•ed  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank- 


ing Corporation,  promoted  the  Hong- 
kong &  Whampoa  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  as  a  little  over 
time  work  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties. 

Each  of  these  latter  enterprises 
is  very  much  alive  today — in  fact, 
they  are  about  the  strongest  of  their 
kind  in  Asia — while  the  feeder  and 
coasting  systems  of  the  P.  &  O.  Com- 
pany remain  practically  the  same  as 
when  first  planned  in  1859. 

In  1867  he  was  recalled  to  London. 
In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  opened  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  company 
to  thoroughly  reorganize  its  routes 
and  completely  overhaul  its  ffeet. 
Sir  Thomas  took  charge  of  this  work 
with  characteristic  energy,  so  that 
by  1875  the  affairs  of  the  company 
were  in  line  with  world  progress. 
He  was  appointed  managing  director 
of  P.  &  0.  in  1873  and  in  1881  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  carried  on  a 
long  organized  battle  for  British 
representation  on  Suez  Canal  man- 
agement, from  which  he  emerged 
triumphant  in  the  agreement  of  Lon- 
don, November  13,  1883,  through 
which  ships  of  all  nations  received 
equal  treatment  and  much  more  fav- 
orable conditions  as  to  dues,  and 
British  shipowners  gained  represen- 
tation on  the  canal  board  of  direc- 
tors. Naturally  under  the  British 
system  he  was  soon  knighted  and 
many  honors  were  conferred  upon 
him.  He  served  in  Parliament  six 
years,  and  was  on  many  committees, 
notably  the  load  line  commission  of 
1882.  Last  but  not  least,  before  re- 
tiring in  1914  he  trained  a  most  no- 
table successor,  the  great  Lord  Inch- 
cape. 

Such  a  life  (and  Britain  can  claim 
many  in  the  annals  of  her  merchant 
marine)  shows  to  the  American  en- 
gineering mind  better  perhaps  than 
would  be  possible  in  any  other  way 
that  foreign  trading  means  going  out 
to  do  on  the  sea  lanes  and  at  foreign 
terminals  just  what  the  great  Amer- 
ican railroad  builders  have  done  on 
the  deserts  and  prairies  of  the  A- 
merican   continent. 

Governmental  Economy 

I  note  that  economy  is  the  watch- 
word at  Washington,  so  here  goes 
for  an  example  of  governmental 
economy  on  this  side.  Some  time 
ago  the  shippers  of  New  Zealand 
complained  that  ship  owners  were 
asking  too  high  freight  rates  and 
the  Imperial  shipping  committee  was 
asked  to  investigate.  They  did  so, 
and  early  in  January  brought  out  a 
report  unanimously  upholding  as 
reasonable  the  rates   now   in   force. 


The  report  deals  exhaustively  with 
the  manner  in  which  cargoes  are 
gathered  in  New  Zealand,  the  steve- 
doring methods,  and  other  matters 
as  affecting  the  time  for  round  voy- 
ages, and  the  purchasing  of  British 
goods  by  New  Zealanders  as  affect- 
ing outward  bound  cargoes.  Many 
experts  worked  on  the  investigations 
and  sufficient  numbers  of  the  report 
were  printed  to  supply  all  shippers 
in  the  various  New  Zealand  ports 
and  all  interested  shipowners.  The 
committee  included  representatives 
of  the  various  British  dominions  and 
also  five  "persons  experienced  in 
shipping  and  commerce."  The  cost 
of  preparation  was  at  present  ex- 
change $69.10,  and  of  printing  and 
publishing  about  $76.30,  or  a  total 
of  $145.40. 

New   Zealand   Stevedores 

While  considering  this  shipping 
committee  report,  a  letter  reached 
me  from  New  Zealand,  written  by 
an  old  California  friend  who  is  fa- 
miliar in  a  practical  way  with  the 
shipping  game.  In  the  following  ex- 
cerpt he  comments  on  the  New  Zea- 
land stevedore: 

"Auckland  is  the  largest  city,  most 
favorably  situated  in  having  a  back- 
door harbor  giving  access  to  the 
West  Coast.  Both  it  and  Wellington 
have  splendid  harbors  and  wharves 
with  the  best  facilities  I  have  seen 
anywhere,  but  all  these  features  do 
not  mean  efficiency,  since  there  are 
just  as  many  men  employed  as  though 
the  cargo  had  to  be  staged  out.  The 
waterside  workers,  as  they  have  mis- 
named themselves,  are  a  highly  re- 
spectable body  of  men,  calm  and  de- 
liberate in  their  actions,  unless  it 
looks  like  rain,  whereupon  they  im- 
mediately go  into  executive  session 
to  decide  whether  they  will  carry  on 
or  not.  The  bosses  have  got  used 
to  it — the  public  pays,  and  pays  for 
it  through  a  much  lower  standard 
of  living  (at  greater  cost)  than  in 
the  United  States.  As  stated,  the 
'wharfies'  are  very  respectable.  When 
a  big  'home  boat'  is  discharging  car- 
go from  half  a  dozen  hatches,  you 
can  look  alongside  the  shed  and  see 
from  four  to  eight  men  sitting  on 
trucks  abreast  of  each  hatch  delib- 
erating and  canvassing  the  topics  of 
the  day.  Usually  they  are  neatly 
dressed  (for  there  are  no  'casha- 
roos'),  wearing  vests,  neck  ties,  belts, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  service- 
able apron.  But  curiously  enough 
this  'chafing  gear'  is  worn  on  the 
back,  to  protect  the  clothing  while 
resting.  The  harbor  board  of  Auck- 
land was  recently  petitioned  by  these 
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'gents'  to  install  bath  rooms  on  the 
wharves.  No  reason  was  given.  Now 
if  it  had  been  bedrooms  or  cush- 
ioned seats — " 

French  Maritime  Training 
A  great  deal  of  complaint  is  com- 
ing from  French  shipowners  recent- 
ly at  the  freak  legislation  which  is 
constantly  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  So- 
cialist bloc  apparently  have  the  up- 
per hand,  and  they  are  constantly 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
steamship  companies.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  matter  of  train- 


ing for  officers,  and  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  hand  over  this 
important  work  to  national  schools 
of  navigation.  Formerly  deck  offi- 
cers were  recruited  from  practical 
seamen  with  several  years'  experi- 
ence, who  were  put  through  an  in- 
tensive course  of  theoretical  train- 
ing in  shore  schools,  there  being  six- 
teen of  these  schools  situated  in 
commercial  and  shipping  ports.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  all  deck  officers 
will  be  exclusively  selected  from  the 
graduates  of  three  national  schools 


of  navigation,  no  practical  experi- 
ence as  seamen  being  required  and 
the  minimum  age  being  set  at  18 
years.  Some  of  this  type  of  officer 
have  already  been  tried  out  and  pre- 
sent a  rather  sorry  record,  shipown- 
ers going  as  far  as  to  hold  these  in- 
experienced youngsters  responsible 
for  much  of  the  increase  in  marine 
casualty  which  has  attended  the  op- 
eration of  the  French  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  last  few  months.  So  you 
see,  the  freak  marine  legislation  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  America. 


TWIN  SCREW  STEAMER  GINYO  MARU 


THE  new  twin  screw  geared  tur- 
bine steamer  Ginyo  Maru  is  one 
of  the  steamers  to  be  engaged 
in  the  regular  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  the  Far  East 
and  the  West  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, operated  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha. 

Owing  to  the  growing  trade  be- 
tween the  said  parts  of  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  improvement  of  such  an 
inefficient  and  heterogeneous  fleet 
has  been  contemplated.  Immediately 
after  the  armistice,  steps  were  taken 
for  reinforcing  this  fleet  with  new 
twin  screw  geared  turbine  interme- 
diate passenger  steamers  and  also 
with  a  number  of  modern  economical 
freighters,  allowing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  old  oil  tanker  Kiyo  Maru  for 
the  service  for  which  she  was  pri- 
marily intended. 

Among  these  new  steamers  the 
Rakuyo  Maru  and  Ginyo  Maru  are 
the  most  noteworthy  vessels.  (A  sis- 
ter ship  to  the  latter  is  still  under 
construction.)  The  principal  particu- 
lars of  these  steamers  are  as  follows : 


The  new  Japanese  twin  screw  steamer   Ginyo    Maru   on   her   trial  trip 


Name  of  ships 

Date  of  completion. 

Class  

Builders   l,j^ 


Length  bet.  perpendiculars.... 

Breadth  molded  

Depth  to  shelter  deck 

Gross   tonnage   

Deadweight  capacity  

Number  1st  class  passengers 
Number  2d  class  passengers 
Number  3d  class  passengers 
Maximum  service  speed  fully 

loaded  

Propelling  machinery  


Boilers,  number  and  type. 
Superheaters,  type 


Ginyo  Maru 

August,  1921 

Lloyd's  100-AI 

Asano  S.  B.  Company 

Tsurumi 

445  feet 

58  feet 

40  feet  1/^  inch 

8600  tons 

11,200  tons 

40 

38 

416 

12  knots 
Twin  screw  Parsons' 

reaction  turbines 
with    double    reduc- 
tion gearing 
4  single-ended  Scotch 
Foster's    waste    heat 
type 


Rakuyo  Maru 

May,  1921 

Lloyd's  100-AI 

Nagasaki  Yard 

Mitsubishi  S.  B.  Corp. 

460  feet 

60  feet 

40  feet  6  inches 

9418  tons 

12,600  tons 

46 

51 

612 

12  knots 
Twin  screw  Parsons' 
impulse  and  reaction 
turbines   with   single 

reduction   gearing 

5  single-ended  Scotch 

Esaky's  smoke-tube 

type 


Although  many  modern  improve- 
ments have  been  incorporated  both 
in  design  and  construction,  the  Ra- 
kuyo Maru  is  only  a  slight  improve- 
ment on  the  Anyo  Maru,  which  was 
built  in  1913,  and  has  exactly  the 
same  dimensions.  Accordingly  we 
shall  give  herein  a  full  description 
of  the  Ginyo  Maru  only. 

General  Arrangement 

The  Ginyo  Maru  is  of  the  type 
generally  called  a  shelter  deck  ves- 
sel. The  ship  has  three  continuous 
decks  all  fore  and  aft  and  complete 
double  bottoms.  Similar  to  several 
other  vessels  built  by  the  Asano 
Yard,  side  stringers  are  omitted  in 
principal  cargo  holds  and  the  ship 
is  built  with  frame  spacing  as  wide 
as  36  inches  and  also  very  widely 
spaced  hold  pillars.  This  arrange- 
ment is  considered  as  specially  con- 
venient in  loading  Chilean  nitre  for 
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View    in    the   engine    room    of   the    Ginyo    Maru    showing    high    pressure    turbine, 
reduction   gears   built   in    Milwaukee 


Note    the    Falk 


her  homeward  voyage.  Above  the 
shelter  deck  there  are  a  forecastle 
erection  and  two  large  steel  deck 
houses,  the  top  of  the  houses  form- 
ing the  midship  and  after  boat  decks, 
above  which  are  the  lower  and  nav- 
igating bridge  decks. 

Passenger  Accommodation 

Ample  spaces  are  given  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  passengers.  The 
first  class  quarters  are  situated  in 
the  midship  deck  house,  and  include 
spacious  entrance  halls,  dining  sa- 
loon and  smoking  room.  The  dining 
saloon  is  situated  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  house  and  has  separate 
small  tables  to  accommodate  forty- 
one  persons.  Inside,  the  room  is 
paneled  with  white  oak,  in  very 
tasteful  light  color,  and  is  finished 
to  make  a  contrast  to  the  furniture 
of  dark  colored  sakura  (Japanese 
flower  cherry).  The  floor  of  the 
room  is  covered  with  cork  tiles.  The 
first  class  smoking  room  is  fitted  in 
the  steel  deckhouse  at  the  after  end 
of  the  midship  boat  deck.  This  room 
is  finished  in  fumed  oak.  A  well 
arranged  fireplace,  large  square  ver- 
tical sliding  windows  and  luxuri- 
ously stuffed  chairs  and  couches 
make  it  a  very  cosy  apartment. 

Second  class  passengers  are  ac- 
commodated in  three,  four  and  five 
berthed  cabins,  located  alongside  the 
machinery  casing  on  upper  deck, 
and  for  these  also  well  arranged  din- 
ing and  smoking  rooms  have  been 
provided. 

Third  class  accommodations  are 
divided  into  Japanese  and  Chinese 
quarters,  each  having  a  separate 
compartment  for  single  lady  passen- 
gers. Each  quarter  has  metallic 
berths  in  two  tiers,  mess  tables  and 
seats,  and  also  a  pantry.     Separate 


hospitals  for  male  and  female  and 
a  dispensary  are  fitted  up  in  the 
after  deck  house. 

Lighting  and  ventilation  have  been 
very  carefully  arranged  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  tropical  summer  heat, 
which  will  be  met  almost  in  every 
voyage.  The  refrigerating  equip- 
ment is  of  very  complete  character 
for  the  same  reason,  there  being  an 
insulated  space  of  about  5000  cubic 
feet,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments for  stowing  provisions.  The 
refrigerating  machine  is  of  the  J.  & 
E.  Halls  standard  CO^  type  and  is 
fitted  up  in  the  recess  over  the  en- 
gine room. 

Culinary  equipment  includes  three 
galleys,  viz.,  European,  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  each  equipped  with  cooking 
ranges    of    large    size    and    several 
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other  fittings  especially  adapted  for 
the  different  modes  of  cooking. 
Cargo  Handling  Equipment 

Very  efficient  cargo  handling  ap-! 
pliances  have  been  supplied.  Four-! 
teen  wooden  booms  are  provided  to 
load  and  discharge  cargo  through 
five  large  hatchways  20  feet  wide, 
and  of  various  lengths.  These  booms 
are  served  by  fourteen  7-inch  by  12- 
inch  double  geared  horizontal  steam 
winches.  The  two  derrick  booms 
on  the  after  side  of  the  fore-mast 
and  two  on  the  fore  side  of  the  main 
mast  have  a  capacity  to  handle  any 
weight  up  to  10  tons;  all  others  will 
handle  up  to  3  tons. 

Windlass  and  Steering  Gears       ; 

There  is  a  powerful  spur  geared 
anchor  windlass  of  the  direct  grip 
and  quick  warping  type.  The  bower 
anchors  are  of  Hall's  latest  improved 
stockless  pattern,  and  are  stowed  in 
the  hawse  pipes  as  usual.  The 
stream  anchor  is  of  the  similar  type 
and  also  is  stowed  in  a  hawse  pipe 
passing  through  the  counter  of  the; 
ship,  and  is  to  be  handled  with  a! 
capstan  windlass  placed  immediately' 
abaft  the  after  deck  house.  ' 

Steam  steering  engine  is  of  the 
Brown's  steam  tiller  type,  situated 
at  the  after  end  of  the  upper  deck 
and  is  actuated  from  the  bridge  | 
through  telemotor  gears.  i 

Electric  and  Wireless  Installation   ' 

The  ship  is  lighted  throughout  by' 
electricity.      Two    sets    of    dynamos ' 
coupled  to  high  speed  reciprocating 
engines  are  placed  in  the  recess  over  i 
engine    room    for    this    purpose.     A 
great  number  of  fan  motors  are  fit- 
ted in  various  parts  of  the  ship  for  | 
use   in   tropical   climate.     The   elec- j 
trical  equipment  also  includes  revo- j 
lution  and  rudder  head  telltales  fit-| 
ted  in  the  wheel  house,  and  a  wire- 1 


One  corner  of  the   first-class   dining   saloon  on   the  Ginyo    Maru 
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less  installation  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment standard  quenched  spark 
type. 

Propelling  Machinery 
The  propelling  machinery  of  the 
Ginyo  Maru  consists  of  two  sets  of 
Parsons'  geared  steam  turbines,  each 
set  comprising  one  high-pressure  and 
one  low-pressure  turbine  in  series 
coupled  to  a  set  of  double  reduction 
gearing,  and  driving  one  outward- 
turning  four-bladed  screw  propeller. 
Ahead  turbines  are  to  consist  of  re- 
action wheels  only,  while  astern  tur- 
bines are  of  a  single  impulse  stage 
only,  having  three  rows  of  bucket 
wheels,  incorporated  in  the  rear  end 
of  the  high-pressure  and  low-pres- 
sure ahead  turbine  casings.  All  are 
to  work  with  steam  of  initial  pres- 
sure of  180  pounds  and  about  70  de- 
grees superheat.  The  turbines  were 
manufactured  by  the  Midwest  En- 
gine Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 


and  the  reduction  gearing  by  the 
Falk  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. Condensers  and  all  auxiliary 
machinery  were  manufactured  by  the 
Asano  Yard  or  by  various  firms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Yokohama. 

The  boiler  installation  consists  of 
four  single-ended  boilers  of  usual 
marine  return  tube  type,  designed 
for  a  working  pressure  of  200  pounds 
per  square  inch.  All  boilers  are 
provided  with  Howden's  system  of 
forced  draught  and  are  fitted  with 
Foster's  "waste  heat"  superheaters. 
The  furnace  fronts  are  constructed 
to  burn  either  oil  or  coal  only,  or 
coal  in  conjunction  with  oil.  The 
oil  fuel  installation  is  fitted  complete 
in  the  machinery  space,  including 
pumps,  heaters,  filters  and  burners, 
specially  designed  and  arranged  by 
the  owners  and  based  upon  their  ex- 
tensive experience  since  1908. 


Reconditioning  of  Atenas 


THE  passengers  on  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  steamship  At- 
enas, when  it  sailed  Christmas 
Eve,  had  a  Christmas  present 
in  the  form  of  a  completely  recondi- 
tioned vessel.  From  stem  to  stern 
she  had  been  completely  overhauled, 
and  cabins,  saloons,  etc.,  repainted 
and  redecorated.  This  work  was 
rushed  to  completion  in  three  weeks' 
time  by  the  Johnson  Iron  Works, 
Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Inc.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
reconditioning  job  ever  awarded  a 
New  Orleans  firm  by  competitive 
bids.'  Heretofore  this  work  has  been 
done  in  New  York,  the  Heredia  and 
the  Tanamo  being  reconditioned  there 
a  short  time  ago,  but  the  Johnson 
Iron  Works  convinced  the  United 
Fruit  Company  that  the  work  could 
be  more  economically  done  in  New 
Orleans,  with  the  result  that  bids 
were  requested.  The  job  amounted 
to  about  $85,000. 

Saw  Service  in  War 
This  was  the  first  time  she  was 
extensively  overhauled  since  she  was 
in  war  service,  and  over  a  year  since 
she  was  in  drydock.  During  the  war 
she  was  invaluable  on  account  of 
her  insulated  holds,  as  there  are  few 
American  ships  of  this  character. 
Her  cargo  consisted  mostly  of  frozen 
meats,  and  her  cabins  were  occupied 
by  officers  and  nurses.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  insulated  American 
ships  belong  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company. 

The  work  was  handicapped  some- 
what by  inclement  weather  in  the 
first  part  of  the  month,  and  painting 
on  the  inside  of  the  hull  was  delayed 
for  several  days  on  account  of  the 
hull  sweating.    As  the  Atenas  is  too 


large  to  be  docked  in  the  Johnson 
Drydocks,  she  was  taken  to  Jahncke's 
Drydocks,  where  the  outside  of  the 
hull  was  scraped  and  painted. 

Cabins  Redecorated 

The  cabins  were  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  redecorated.  The  passage 
ways,  halls,  stairways  and  dining 
saloon  were  retiled  with  fiber  tiles 
of  various  colors  worked  into  pat- 
terns. The  galley  was  retiled  with 
clay  tiles  where  necessary.  The  pro- 
vision boxes  on  the  main  deck  were 
completely  rebuilt.  The  old  insula- 
tion was  replaced  by  washed  cow 
hair,  and  the  old  doors  replaced  by 
patent  doors.  The  brine  coils  were 
cleaned,  and  defective  ones  renewed. 

The  cylinders  of  the  main  engine 
were  reground,  and  new  piston  rings 
were  made.  The  auxiliary  machin- 
ery, such  as  pumps,  refrigerating 
machines,  cargo  winches,  steering 
gear,  etc.,  were  put  in  first-class 
condition,  and  the  tail  shaft  was 
drawn.  Several  tank  top  plates  were 
renewed,  a  50-ton  hydraulic  jack 
holding  the  boilers  while  they  were 
being  replaced. 

The  well  plating  was  sheathed 
with  pine.  This  was  done  to  assist 
in  insulating  the  holds,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  insulation 
under  the  deck,  in  fastening  the 
decking.  This  was  also  replaced  by 
cow  hair. 

Practically  all  of  the  boat  deck 
was  relaid.  This  necessitated  the 
removal  of  life  boats,  davits,  tanks, 
boxes,  etc.,  and  deck  fittings  in  gen- 
eral. Wherever  the  planking  was 
found  to  be  defective,  it  was  renew- 
ed. New  canvas  was  laid  over  the 
planks. 


F.     H.     Behrens,    New    York    representative    of 
Pacific     Marine    Review 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  is 
now  represented  in  New  York 
and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Behrens,  with 
headquarters  at  30  Church  street, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Behrens  has  had  ten  years' 
experience  in  trade  journalism.  From 
October,  1911,  to  April,  1920,  he 
served  in  various  capacities  in  the 
business  and  editorial  departments 
of  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company. 

In  April,  1920,  Mr.  Behrens  joined 
the  staff  of  Simmons-Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Company  as  an  advertising 
solicitor,  devoting  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  to  that  work  on  the  Rail- 
way Electrical  Engineer.  For  two 
months  prior  to  the  1921  exhibition 
of  the  Marine  Equipment  Associa- 
tion (now  the  American  Marine  As- 
sociation), Mr.  Behrens  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  the  promotion  of  that 
exhibition.  He  thus  came  into  inti- 
mate and  friendly  contact  in  a  bus- 
iness way  with  a  large  number  of 
marine  equipment  manufacturers  in 
New  York,  and,  through  serving  on 
the  enrollment  committee,  met  many 
of  the  exhibitors  from  outside  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Behrens  brings  to  the  New 
York  office  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view a  wealth  of  experience,  a  gen- 
ial personality,  and  a  determination 
to  go  the  limit  in  service  for  our 
Atlantic  Coast  friends.  We  bespeak 
for  him  the  kindly  co-operation  of 
the  marine  fraternity  at  his  home 
port. 


THE    BLOW-OFF   COCK 


HEROICS,  SPREES,  AND  "ORACLES" 

By  SEA  FLAME 


THE  editor  of  the  Seamen's 
Journal  again  attacks  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  and  Sea 
Flame  in  a  late  issue  of  that 
publication.  He  also  gives  his  at- 
tention to  the  editor  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review.  With  the  usual  disre- 
gard for  facts,  it  is  intimated  that 
the  sole  desire  of  the  shipowner  is 
to  enslave  and  brutalize  the  seaman. 
The  old  stuff  about  universal  free- 
dom and  involuntary  servitude  is 
reiterated.  Sob  -  sister  stuff  about 
how  a  poor  seaman,  except  by  the 
master's  permission,  was  not  allowed 
to  visit  his  mother's  sick  bed  or  at- 
tend her  funeral,  is  also  played  up. 
Sea  Flame  would  like  to  ask  why 
such  foolishness,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  mothers  do  not  get  sick 
and  die  when  the  steamer  is  at  for- 
eign ports;  that  is,  not  at  those 
ports.  Unrestricted  shore  liberty, 
with  money  to  spend  in  foreign 
ports,  disrupts  and  lessens  all  dis- 
cipline, besides  being  an  evil  to  the 
seaman  himself. 

The  editor  of  Seamen's  Journal 
also  intimates  that  the  Chief  was 
living  up  to  his  true  reputation  when 
he  sailed  with  a  crew  of  inexperi- 
enced and  incompetent  seamen,  who 
got  drunk  and  diseased.  He  admits 
that  the  Chief  might  be  able  to  cite 
rare  cases  where  the  union  men  had 
got  drunk,  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
offenders  had  been  expelled  from 
the  union.  Rats!  The  Chief  can 
give  the  names  of  three  steamers 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  of  which 
he  was  chief  in  the  years  1915, 1916 
and  1917.  All  these  had  union  crews 
and  every  one  was  inconvenienced 
and  delayed  during  the  voyages  by 
reason  of  drunkenness  and  absence 
of  the  crew,  and  in  no  instance  was 
anything  done  about  it.  One  trip 
was  made  in  another  steamer  during 
the  war  to  a  Pacific  Island  port.  A 
number  of  the  good  union  crew  got 
loaded  and  failed  to  show  up  at  sail- 
ing time,  and  all  honor  to  the  mas- 
ter, he  left  them  behind.  About  ten 
days  later  they  showed  up  on  board 
at  another  port,  wiser  and  more 
sober. 

The  Chief  also  knows  personally 
of  another  steamer  that  lost  twelve 
hours'  time  at  the  canal  owing  to 
a  drunken  crew,  all  of  whom  were 
union  men.  The  Chief  is  also  proud 
to  say  that  he  was  American  enough 
to    take    out    a    steamer    when    the 


maritime  strike  was  called,  and 
while  there  was  some  drunkenness 
there  was  much  less  than  in  many 
other  instances.  One  thing,  the  A- 
merican  consuls  at  foreign  ports  do 
not  now  appear  to  be  so  amenable 
to  the  dictates  of  the  lobbying  union 
leaders,  and  give  the  vessel  owner 
some  rights. 

While  the  Chief  has  always  main- 
tained that  Andrew  Furuseth  is  sin- 
cere in  his  teachings,  it  is  also  be- 
lieved Mr.  Furuseth  is  too  ideal. 
He  should  take  a  trip  with  the  mod- 
ern union  seaman  and  then  perhaps 
his  opinion  would  undergo  a  change. 
When  Andrew  was  before  the  mast 
there  was  some  sort  of  discipline 
observed.  However,  he  has  created 
a  Frankenstein  which  has  gotten  out 
of  his  control,  and  it  will  take  hard 
times  and  more  men  than  jobs  to 
get  things  back  to  normal   again. 

Further,  Sea  Flame  asserts  what 
is  known  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
during  the  world  war  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  tremend- 
ous expense  fitted  out  ships  and  sta- 
tions for  the  proper  training  of 
young  American  boys  in  the  work 
of  seamanship  in  all  its  branches. 
Did  the  Maritime  Union  leaders  take 
kindly  to  this?  They  did  not.  They 
would  not  allow  these  young  men  to 
ship  as  seafarers  unless  they  joined 
the  particular  union  under  whose 
"jurisdiction"  they  were  to  work. 
Was  this  American?  Did  this  not 
show  that  the  union  was  run  solely 
and  only  for  the  benefit  and  emolu- 
ment of  its  exploiters,  who  drew 
large  salaries  from  the  union  funds, 
and  when  they  now  see  that  these 
same  funds  are  decreasing  are  put- 
ting up  a  howl? 

The  Seamen's  Journal's  editorial 
winds  up  its  diatribe  against  the 
shipowners  with  the  customary  ac- 
cusation of  the  desire  on  their  part 
for  "profits,  profits  and  more  prof- 
its." A  glance  at  the  balance  sheets 
of  most  ship  operators'  books  will 
show  "Irish  dividends."  If  the  sea- 
men's unions  are  so  sure  they  can 
operate  vessels  and  make  lots  of 
money,  why  don't  they  petition  the 
government  for  a  vessel  with  which 
to  try  the  experiment?  Let  them 
take  the  operators'  place  for  once 
and  see  where  they  get  off. 

While  Sea  Flame  has  no  objection 
to  a  union  when  run  in  a  way  to 
benefit  all,  he  is  opposed  to  a   sys- 


tem that  permits  a  few  loud-mouth 
ed  agitators  to  live  in  luxury  at  the 
expense  of  their  deluded  fellow-men 
and  the  disruption  of  business  gen- 
erally. He  would  like  to  see  a  com- 
parison of  the  salaries  now  drawn 
down  by  the  officials  of  the  unions 
with  what  these  same  men  received 
when  they  were  workers.  It  would 
be  interesting,  perhaps,  not  only  to 
the  business  men,  but  to  the  pOor 
dupes  that  pay  the  bills  and  receive 
as  a  reward  the  title  "Fair  Man." 

Working   the   "Oracle" 

An  incident  of  the  evils  of  the  La 
Follette  Act  was  recently  noted  in 
this  port.  The  steamship  Nyanza 
arrived  here  from  New  York.  Her 
firemen,  of  whom  there  were  nine, 
were  signed  on  the  articles  at  $35 
per  month  for  the  round  trip.  On 
the  run  from  New  York  to  this  port 
the  chief  engineer  reported  that  the 
men  were  willing  and  hard  workers, 
having  no  complaints  to  make  as 
regards  food  or  treatment.  However, 
on  reaching  this  coast,  the  crew- 
were  approached  by  delegates  of  the 
seamen's  unions,  and  immediately 
dissatisfaction  commenced.  The  men 
went  ashore  as  they  pleased,  but 
only  staying  long  enough  to  escape 
charges  of  desertion.  Demands  for 
more  wages  were  made  and  the  mas- 
ter and  agents  met  the  men,  and 
wages  were  raised  to  $45  per  month. 
The  Nyanza  left  the  Puget  Sound 
ports,  where  a  part  cargo  was  load- 
ed, and  then  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to  complete  loading  for 
East  Coast  ports.  The  seamen's  un- 
ions presumably  meantime  taught 
the  men  how  to  "Work  the  Oracle," 
for  all  had  drawn  their  wages  in 
accordance  with  the  wise(?)  pro- 
visions of  the  La  Follette  Act,  so 
that  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars was  due  each  man. 

On  Sunday  morning,  February  19, 
the  steamer  being  ready  to  sail,  a 
demand  was  made  for  an  increase 
of  wages  to  $55  per  month  for  the 
firemen.  The  agents  and  master 
held  a  conference,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  grant  this,  and  then  a  further 
demand  for  an  extra  man  to  keep 
the  forecastle  clean  was  made.  Also 
that  the  raise  in  wages  be  certified 
to  by  a  United  States  shipping  com- 
missioner in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  Sunday  and  the  custom  house 
closed.  At  this  the  captain  and 
chief  got  peeved,  and  determined  to 
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can  the  whole  bunch.  The  men, 
however,  refused  to  be  discharged, 
and  also  refused  to  work  unless  the 
raise  in  pay  was  certified  to.  The 
chief  engineer  was  appealed  to,  and 
the  Nyanza  being  a  coal  burner 
with  steam  up,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  start  to  get  out  of  the 
three-mile  limit,  and  then,  if  the 
men  refused  to  work,  a  charge  of 
mutiny  could  be  laid.     Preparations 


Inspired  by  an  article  that  appear- 
ed in  the  September  number  of  Jap- 
an, the  magazine  published  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
on  the  meaning  of  "Maru",  Kiyoshi 
Kawaii  of  Yokohama  has  written  an 
interesting  little  essay  on  the  word. 
Although  it  adds  little  to  the  expla- 
nations published  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review  for  January,  it  sums  them 
up  so  excellently  that  it  is  well 
worth  publishing.  Mr.  Kawaii's  ar- 
ticle as  it  appeared  in  Japan  follows: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  Sharrock  under 
the  title  of  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'Maru'?"  which  appeared 
in  the  September  issue  of  Japan. 

Regarding  the  derivation  of  this 
word,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
adding  my  mite  to  the  explanation 
already  given. 

The  word  "Maru",  represented  by 
the  ideograph  above,  has  two  dif- 
ferent meanings. 

1.  (a)   "Circle"  or  "Ring"  —  when 

used  as  a  noun, 
(b)  "Round,"  "Complete" — when 
used  as  an  adjective. 

2.  The   suffix   for  the   name   of   a 

person  or  thing. 
The  word  "Maru",  which  is  now 
commonly  used  with  the  name  of  a 
ship,  comes  from  the  latter  sense, 
and  it  is  a  colloquial  pronunciation 
of  the  word  "Maro",  which  origin- 
ally meant  "Self".  The  word  "Maro" 
was  used  in  olden  times  by  nobility 
as  a  pronoun  when  one  referred  ti 
one's  self  in  addressing  another,  just 
as  the  word  "I"  is  used  in  English; 
as,  "Maro  mo  uta  yoman"  (I,  too, 
will  compose  a  poem),  as  we  often 
see  in  old  books.  In  this  way,  both 
words,  "Maro"  and  "Maru",  came  to 
be  used  as  a  suffix  for  the  name  of 
a  male  person,  as  in  "Kakinomotono 
Hito  Maru",  an  eminent  poet  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  "Sakanoueno 
Tomura  Maro",  a  famous  general 
who  lived  in  the  ninth  century.  In 
ancient  times  such  a  way  of  naming 
a  male  was  practiced  mainly  by  the 
families  of  the  courtiers  and  direct 
retainers  of  the  Emperor,  but  after 
the  middle  ages  it  became  a  fashion 


were  made  to  get  away  from  the 
wharf,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
firemen  threw  their  effects  on  the 
dock  and  walked  ashore.  Consider- 
able delay  was  experienced,  but  ul- 
timately a  scratch  crew  was  picked 
up,  and  the  voyage  begun  after  a 
day's  loss  of  time  to  the  vessel. 

The  men  lost  the  few  dollars  due 
them,  but  as  they  were  all  good  un- 
ion men,  it  is   presumed  that  these 

MORE  "MARU" 

among  the  military  caste  to  put  "Ma- 
ru" as  a  suffix  to  the  name  of  a  ju- 
venile, such  as  "Ushiwaka  Maru", 
"Ran  Maru",  and  so  forth.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  "Maru"  was  ap- 
plied also  to  the  names  of  certain 
domestic  animals  or  tools  possessed 
or  fondled  by  high-class  people,  as 
in  "Hiza  Maru",  a  sword  well  known 
in  Japanese  history;  "Kogarasu  Ma- 
ru", a  celebrated  sword  hereditarily 
owned  by  the  Heike  family;  "Shishi 
Maru",  a  famous  musical  instru- 
ment; "Okina  Maru",  a  noted  dog, 
and  so  on.  Such  a  way  of  naming 
an  animal  or  thing  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  owner  had  so 
strong  an  affection  for  it  that  he 
gave  it  a  name  similar  to  a  man's 
in  personification.  As  stated  in  Mr. 
Sharrock's  article,  the  word  "Maru" 
is  applied  also  to  a  castle,  but  in 
this  case  it  has  rather  a  different 
meaning.  The  old  castles  had  each 
a  proper  name  of  its  own,  as  the 
castle  in  Tokyo  or  Yedo  was  called 
"Yedo-jo",  the  one  in  Nagoya  "Na- 
goya-jo",  etc.  These  castles  consist- 
ed of  the  main  buildings  for  the  rul- 
ing Shogun  or  Daimyo,  surrounded 
by  two,  three  or  sometimes  more 
outer  walls  and  moats  for  defense, 
and   the    central    or   main    circle   or 


amounts  were  made  up  and  they 
were  looked  upon  as  heroes  by  the 
bunch  who  pass  in  the  limelight  as 
true  friends  of  "organized  labor." 
The  above  incident  is  true,  and  be- 
ing recent  can  be  easily  verified. 
What  answer  has  the  union? 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  action 
toward  the  repeal  of  this  pernicious 
La  Follette  foreign  seamen's  act 
was  made? 


enclosure  was  called  "Hon  Maru", 
or  the  Main  Circle;  the  second  outer 
one,  "Nino  Maru",  or  the  Second  Cir- 
cle, and  the  third  outer  one  "Sanno 
Maru",  or  the  Third  Circle.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  word  "Maru"  used 
for  a  part  in  a  castle  comes  from  the 
meaning  of  a  circle,  quite  apart  from 
the  case  as  applied  to  a  ship,  etc. 

Regarding  the  first  application  of 
the  word  "Maru"  to  the  name  of  a 
vessel,  the  Japan  Social  Encyclopedia 
(Nihon  Shakaiji)  tells  us  as  follows : 

"In  19th  year  of  Tensho  (1591  A. 
D.)  when  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  at- 
tempted to  subjugate  Korea,  he  or- 
dered the  feudal  lords  throughout 
the  country  to  build  large  vessels 
and  contribute  the  same  to  his  gov- 
ernment for  army  transportation. 
The  Lords  who  were  allowed  a  he- 
reditary pension  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  koku  had  to  build 
two  large  vessels,  and  Lords  who 
were  under  the  direct  control  of 
Hideyoshi  had  to  build  three  large- 
type  vessels  and  five  mid-type  ves- 
sels. It  was  also  ordered  that  these 
newly  built  vessels,  when  completed, 
were  to  be  brought  to  certain  ports 
of  the  provinces  of  Settsu,  Harima 
and  Izumi.  On  this  occasion  Hide- 
yoshi himself  also  built  one  large 
vessel  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  'Nippon  Maru' — this  is  the  origin 
of  the  word  'Maru'  as  applied  to 
the  name  of  ship." 

While  the  encyclopedia  above  men- 
tioned does  not  give  the  name  of  the 
reference  book  from  which  the  in- 
formation was  taken,  I  presume  it 
was  abstracted  from  Dr.  Kurokawa's 
booklet  called  "Kogei  Shiryo"  (A 
History  of  Industrial  Arts),  and  the 
statement  practically  coincides  with 
what  I  learned  from  a  historian,  so 
it  may  well  be  taken  as  authentic. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Japan  it  is  a  custom  to  apply  the 
word  "Maro"  or  "Maru"  to  the  name 
of  a  male  only  and  not  a  female, 
and  we  naturally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  our  country  we  treat 
a  ship  as  of  the  masculine  gender, 
contrary  to  the  usage  in  other  coun- 
tries. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  WILL  J.  FRENCH 

Chairman  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission 


A  GLANCE  backward  over  the 
first  decade  of  workmen's 
compensation  in  California  is 
worth  while,  because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  law  and 
its  close  connection  with  the  two 
groups  of  employers  and  employes. 
The  social  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  that  follows  industrial  in- 
juries brings  all  citizens  within  the 
compensation  orbit.  The  principle  of 
adding  the  human  cost  to  the  other 
costs  of  industry  is  sound,  because 
it  is  the  cost  deserving  first  con- 
sideration and  its  belated  addition 
showed  the  United  States  as  the  last 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  over- 
throw the  old  system  of  employers' 
liability.  It  is  comforting  to  realize 
that  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  land  during  the  last  ten  years 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe. 

Californians  will  remember  the 
strong  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  the  compensation  system.  The 
men  and  women  of  labor  advocated 
the  better  way.  They  were  support- 
ed by  citizens  who  recognized  the  in- 
justice of  permitting  an  injured  man 
to  shift  for  himself  after  he  gave 
limb  or  blood  to  help  industry  pro- 
ceed. And  when  he  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  there  was  a  call  that 
his  widow  and  children  should  not 
be  forsaken  and  left  destitute,  and 
this  call  has  been  answered  in  part 
and  should  be  answered  in  full. 

The  compensation  system  is  now 
recognized  as  superior  to  employers' 
liability,  and  those  men  at  the  head 
of  industrial  enterprises  who  resist- 
ed compensation  because  they  did 
not  believe  they  should  have  to  pay 
for  accidents  they  were  not  respon- 
sible for,  speedily  saw  the  strength 
of  the  argument  that  the  human  toll 
was  a  legitimate  cost  and  should  be 
charged  to  the  finished  product  by 
means  of  insurance.  Students  of 
compensation  will  remember  the  op- 
position of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Both  of  these  papers  were  converted 
and  have  admitted  their  former  po- 
sition was  unsound.  On  May  19, 
1920,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
editorially  said  under  the  heading 
"The  State  Compensation  Act" :  "We 
long  since  discovered  that  we  were 
wrong.  The  compensation  act  is  a 
good  law  admirably  administered." 
On  January  2,  1918,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  stated  in  an  editorial :  "The 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  has 


been  welcomed  alike  by  the  employer 
and  the  employe  and  will  probably 
become  a  fixture  in  the  government 
of  California.  The  commission  has 
succeeded  in  giving  the  public  some- 
thing definite  and  desirable  in  return 
for  the  money  expended."  These  ex- 
pressions are  typical  of  the  changed 
view  of  many  newspapers  and  indi- 
viduals in  California. 

For  the  years  1912  to  1920,  inclu- 
sive, there  were  reported  5358  Cali- 
fornia industrial  deaths  (including 
30  women),  13,374  permanent  inju- 
ries and  687,081  temporary  injuries, 
giving  a  total  of  705,813.  The  com- 
mission can  accurately  estimate  that 
there  were  approximately  1,000,000 
industrial  injuries  in  this  state  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  Life  pensions 
were  awarded  104  permanently  dis- 
abled men. 

No  data  is  available  for  the  year 
1912  in  considering  compensation 
payments  to  injured  men  and  women. 
From  1913  to  1920,  inclusive,  the 
sum  of  $26,971,863  was  paid  in  com- 
pensation, $8,916,901  for  medical, 
surgical  and  hospital  treatment,  a 
total  of  $35,888,764. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done 
in  the  compensation  department  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  11,145  cases 
decided  where  controversies  existed. 
It  was  necessary  to  hold  13,619  hear- 
ings to  decide  these  cases.  In  addi- 
tion, the  commission  has  passed  upon 
5105  supplementary  proceedings  and 
also  2125  settlement  agreements. 
Many  thousands  of  incipient  contro- 
versies were  adjudicated  by  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  offices. 
Compensation  was  paid  without  con- 
test in  the  great  majority  of  inju- 
ries, because  the  law  specifies  the 
amounts   due. 

Certificates  of  consent  to  self-in- 
sure have  been  issued  to  242  employ- 
ers since  January  1,  1918.  Security 
to  the  amount  of  $4,407,000  has  been 
deposited  with  the  state  treasurer 
by  these  employers,  whose  total  aver- 
age number  of  employes  was  approx- 
imately 212,303. 

The  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  opened  its  doors  on  January 
1,  1914.  During  1914  the  premiums 
written  by  the  State  Fund  were 
$547,161.24,  and  each  succeeding  year 
has  shown  a  steady  increase.  In 
1920  the  total  was  $4,417,761.32.  The 
total  volume  of  compensation  busi- 
ness transacted  by  about  thirty  car- 
riers in  California  during  1920  was 


$12,944,506.67,  and  the  State  Fund 
did  34.13  per  cent  of  this  business. 
On  June  30,  1921,  the  State  Fund's 
assets  were  $5,651,924.05  and  the  net 
surplus  was  $1,729,797.97  after  pay- 
ing dividends  to  policyholders  to  the 
amount  of  $2,892,827.58.  It  is  this 
custom  of  returning  excess  premiums 
to  employers  that  makes  the  State 
Fund  popular  with  those  who  have 
to  purchase   compensation  coverage. 

The  1913  California  legislature  ap- 
propriated $100,000  for  the  use  of 
the  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund,  in  order  to  provide  a  working 
capital.  Not  one  cent  of  this  $100,- 
000  was  called  upon.  The  1921  Cali- 
fornia legislature  unanimously  pass- 
ed a  bill  providing  for  the  return  of 
the  $100,000  to  the  state  treasury. 
The  bill  was  approved  by  Governor 
Stephens  and  the  money  is  now  in 
the  state's  strong  box. 

The  safety  department  is  of  prime 
importance.  The  records  show  that 
twenty  sets  of  safety  orders  have 
been  issued  for  the  larger  industries 
of  California.  Industrial  operations 
have  been  revolutionized  by  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  safety  prin- 
ciple. The  co-operation  of  employers 
and  employes  is  fine.  More  than  14,- 
000  plants  have  been  inspected,  em- 
ploying approximately  800,000  em- 
ployes. In  addition,  within  the  last 
few  years  7945  boilers,  2038  air 
tanks  and  13,116  elevators  have  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  commission's 
engineers,  and  the  electrical  inspec- 
tions number  1373. 

The  record  shows  a  decrease  of 
31.21  per  cent  in  the  death  rate  per 
100,000  of  population  in  California 
from  1914  to  1920,  and  this  encour- 
aging showing  should  be  an  incen- 
tive to  further  conserve  human  life, 
the  true  wealth  of  a  state  or  nation. 
To  this  end  it  behooves  each  em- 
ployed man  and  woman  to  use  safe- 
guards and  protective  devices,  to 
practice  safety,  to  discourage  care- 
lessness and  to  avoid  flirting  with 
the  undertaker. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion has  an  altogether  too  limited 
force  of  safety  engineers.  The  work 
sorely  needed  to  be  done  can  only  be 
skimmed.  Additional  funds  should 
be  provided  for  safety  purposes.  The 
ensuing  benefit  would  be  a  fewer 
number  of  industrial  deaths  and  in- 
juries, in  which  benefit  the  employes 
would  be  the  principal  gainers. — 
California  Safety  News. 
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Building  and  Repairing 


Inter-Island  Bids 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  low  bid- 
der on  a  vessel  for  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Hon- 
olulu when  tenders  were  opened  on 
February  13.  The  Sun  bid  was  $1,- 
027,000  and  the  time  285  days.  The 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  was  tied  with  Sun 
as  to  time  and  was  second  in  amount 
with  $1,100,000.  The  lowest  Pacific 
bid  was  that  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
two  tenders  being  submitted,  one  of 
$1,135,000  if  the  engines  were  con- 
structed by  the  Hooven,  Owens' 
Rentschler  Company  and  one  of  $1,- 
150,000  if  the  Los  Angeles  company 
built  the  engines. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Inter-Island  will  be  held 
in  Honolulu  February  27.  Author- 
ization of  work  is  expected.  James 
A.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, will  sail  for  San  Francisco 
March  1  to  confer  with  Pillsbury  & 
Curtis,  Inter-Island  representatives, 
regarding  the  bids. 

It  is  regarded  as  probable  that  the 
contract  will  go  to  an  Atlantic  yard. 
Although  the  Inter-Island  was  dis- 
posed to  favor  a  Pacific  yard,  be- 
cause of  easier  supervision,  quicker 
delivery  after  completion,  and  for 
other  reasons,  Pacific  bids  generally 
are  too  high  to  warrant  belief  that 
a  contract  will  be  placed  in  the 
West.  On  the  other  hand,  until  va- 
rious tenders  have  been  analyzed, 
especially  as  regards  engine  plans, 
the    successful    bidder    will    not    be 
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known.  As  was  stated  last  month, 
the  Inter-Island  placed  upon  bidders 
the  burden  of  designing  a  satisfac- 
tory engine  to  drive  the  vessel  at 
a  sea  speed  of  17  knots. 

The  complete  list  of  bids  follows: 
Shipbuilders         Days       Price 
Merchants  S.  B.  Corp.  364  $1,151,489 
Newport   News   S.   B. 

&  D.  D.  Co 285     1,100,000 

Sun  S.  B.  Co 285     1,027,000 

N.  Y.  S.  B.  Corp 425     1,273,500 

Wm.    Cramp    «&    Sons 

Ship    &   Engine 

Bldg.   Co 365     1,340,000 

Federal  S.  B.  Co 300     1,128,370 

Todd  Drydock  &  Con- 
struction Corp 245     1,350,000 

Bath  Iron  Wks.,  Ltd.  456  1,360,000 
Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corp., 

Ltd.,    Sparrows    Pt. 

or    Harlan    Plants..  305     1,115,000 
Los  Angeles   S.  B.  & 

D.  D.  Co 300     1,150,000 

1.  If  main  engines 
be  manufactured 
by  Hooven,  Ow- 
ens, Rentschler 
Co.,  price  to  be 
$1,135,000. 

2.  If  engines  be  con- 
structed by  the 
L.  A.  S.  B.  Co., 
price  to  be  $1,- 
150,000. 


Union  Const.  Co 300     1,468,300 

Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corp., 

Ltd.,  San  Francisco  305  1,199,350 
Moore  S.  B.  Co. — No  bid  submitted 
Staten  Is.  S.  B.  Co 365     1,275,000 

Note. — The  tender  of  the  Cramp 
company  was  not  received  until  the 
14th,  probably  owing  to  delay  in  ar- 
rival of  mails. 

Federal  Gets  Contract 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  received  a  con- 
tract from  undisclosed  interests  for 
the  construction  of  a  10,025  dead- 
weight ton  flush-deck  steel  freighter. 
She  will  be  425  feet  long  between 
perpendiculars,  56  feet  broad,  of  a 
draft  of  27  feet  on  her  deadweight 
of  10,025  tons;  and  will  be  driven 
by  a  Parsons  turbine  developing 
3100  shaft  horsepower,  steam  to  be 
supplied  by  three  Scotch  boilers  15 
feet  3  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet 
3%  inches  long.  Her  loaded  speed 
will  be  111/2  knots.  The  keel-laying 
is  scheduled  for  March  1,  launching 
for  August  1  and  delivery  for  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Although  only  one  contract  for  a 
sea-going  vessel  was  placed  in  the 
United  States  in  1921,  said  Presi- 
dent Stevenson  Taylor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  January  31,  prospects 
for  1922  are  much  brighter.  Already 
"there  are  substantial  inquiries  for 
at  least  a  dozen  seagoing  craft,  most 
of  them  passenger  vessels,  as  there 
is  a  decided  shortage  of  that  type 
of  craft  in  the  United  States."  The 
year  1921,  said  Commander  Taylor, 
established  a  low-water  mark  in  A- 
merican  shipbuilding. 


Photo  copyright  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
The    535    Peninsula    State,   built   by   the   New   York    Shipbuilding    Corporation  for  the   Shipping   Board,   on  her  trial  trip   February  2.      She   is  the  last 
of  sixteen   combination   vessels   built   by   New   York   Ship,    nine   being   535's   and  seven  522's.     The  order  was  the  greatest  ever  placed  for  passenger   ves- 
sels with  a  single  shipyard.     On  her  trial  the   Peninsula   State  made   a  speed  of   18.8   knots,   more  than   a  knot  faster  than   her  designed   speed. 
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Cox  &  Stevens,  the  well  -  known 
firm  of  naval  architects  and  marines 
engineers,  bear  similar  testimony. 
They  say  that  they  find  business  con- 
ditions improving  and  that  they  look 
forward  to  an  active  year.  Not  only 
is  the  amount  of  general  consulting 
work  increasing,  but  they  have  re- 
cently placed  a  number  of  orders 
for  commercial  vessels  from  their 
designs,  and  have  on  their  boards 
several  new  projects  that  probably 
will  mature  in  the  near  future. 
Contracts  Awarded 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  reports  that  Pusey  & 
Jones,  whose  yard  at  Wilmington  has 
been  closed  since  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment was  completed,  have  receiv- 
ed a  contract  from  the  Seaboard- 
Bay  Line  Company  for  two  large 
combination  vessels,  330  feet  long 
by  58  broad ;  that  the  Merchants  & 
Miners'  Line  is  making  inquiries  for 
two  or  more  passenger  vessels;  and 
that  bids  will  be  received  for  the 
construction  of  six  motorships  for 
the  Tri  -  National  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  association  believes  that 
the  year  will  witness  a  marked  de- 
mand for  passenger  tonnage. 
New  York  Ferries 

Specifications  for  three  new  elec- 
tric-drive ferryboats  to  be  construct- 
ed by  New  York  City  for  use  be- 
tween Manhattan  and  Staten  Island 
have  been  completed  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
for  approval,  and  bids  probably  will 
be  opened  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Grover  A.  Whalen,  commissioner  of 
plant  and  structures,  described  the 
new  machinery  as  follows:  "In  or- 
der to  secure  greater  economy  in  op- 
eration than  is  possible  with  recip- 
rocating engines,  it  has  been  decided 
to  install  a  steam  turbine  -  driven 
generator  supplying  high  tension  al- 
ternating current  to  a  motor  at  each 
end  of  the  boat,  the  latter  being  di- 
rect connected  to  the  propeller  shaft. 
It  will  thus  be  feasible  to  run  the 
two  propellers  at  different  speeds, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  result  in 
increased  propulsive  efficiency  as 
compared  with  the  present  method 
of  attaching  both  propellers  to  one 
through  shaft  and  revolving  them  at 
the  same  speed." 

The  freighter  to  be  built  by  the. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  for  the  Math- 
ews Steamship  Company  will  be  a 
single-deck  vessel,  designed  to  carry 
cargo  in  bulk;  530  feet  long  be- 
tween perpendiculars;  having  a 
loaded  speed  of  12  knots;  a  dead- 
weight of  10,000  tons,  equivalent  to 
400,000  bushels  of  grain;  equipped 
with  three-cylinder  triple-expansion 
engines,    25  V2    by   41    by    67   inches. 


42-inch  stroke,  developing  indicated 
horsepower  of  2100;  having  three 
Scotch  boilers,  each  13  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  keel  has  not  yet 
been  laid. 

Yachting  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
has  been  given  considerable  impetus 
and  quite  a  bit  of  new  work  has 
been  pledged  the  Madden  yard,  Sau- 
salito,  by  the  decision  of  yachtsmen 
to  specialize  on  an  S-type  craft,  de- 
signed by  John  G.  Alden.  As  many 
as  eight  vessels  may  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1800  each. 

Diesel  Plan  Off 

The  following  announcement  has 
been  made  by  the  Shipping  Board: 

"Jacob  S.  Coxey,  Sr.,  has  made  the 
proposal  to  the  Shipping  Board  that 
he  will  take  over  112  steel  vessels 
constructed  by  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation  and  convert  them  to  Die- 
sel propulsion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$60  a  deadweight  ton,  if  he  is  per- 
mitted to  purchase  them  at  $70  a 
deadweight  ton,  or  a  net  price  of  $10 
after  conversion,  is  given  twenty 
years  in  which  to  pay  this,  the  board 
to  bear  the  cost  of  conversion,  the 
conversion  to  be  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  naval  architect,  Theo- 
dore D.  Wells,  of  New  York,  who  is 
associated  with  Coxey  in  his  en- 
terprise. 

"The  proposal  purchaser  knows 
that  the  board  has  no  authority  at 
present  to  commit  itself  in  the  way 
he  proposes.  His  plan  presupposes 
the  enactment  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress making  available  the  money 
necessary  for  the  conversion.  It  is 
deemed  unlikely  that  Congress  would 
be  disposed  to  do  this.  What  Mr. 
Coxey  asks  is  that  the  board  give 
him  an  option  on  the  boats  under 
the  arrangement  he  desires  and  he 
seems  to  think  he  can  go  before  Con- 
gress then  and  obtain  the  requisite 
legislation. 

"Such  a  course  is  too  vague  and 
the  possibility  of  its  being  brought 
to  the  fruition  Mr.  Coxey  anticipates 
too  questionable  to  justify  the  board 
in  giving  him  any  such  option  as  he 
suggests.  The  board  is  perfectly 
willing,  and  in  fact  anxious,  to  dis- 
pose of  any  or  all  of  its  vessels  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but  it  has  no 
authority  to  tie  up  under  indefinite 
option  the  boats  specified  by  Mr. 
Coxey." 

Miscellaneous  Work 

The  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  has  received  a  con- 
tract to  install  two  525-brake  horse- 
power Werkspoor  Diesel  engines  in 
the  automobile  ferry  Golden  Gate, 
under  construction  at  the  James 
Robertson  Shipyards,  Alameda,  Cali- 


fornia.    The  engines  will  be  install- 
ed   in   the    center   of  the   ferry-boat  1 
and    will    be    direct   connected    with  \ 
two  360-kilowatt  generators.     There  | 
will  be  installed  also  two  motors  of  • 
750  horsepower  each,  one  for  a  pr' 
peller   at   each    end.      The   bid   wa 
$80,000.  ,,       ,,       ^., 

The  Wilmington  plant  of  the  A-  , 
merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company  ; 
announced  February  4  that  it  had  ! 
received  a  contract  for  the  construe-  i 
tion  of  two  marine  grain  elevator  i 
hulls  and  that  a  contract  for  a  ferry-  ' 
boat  was  •  expected. 


The  fish  -  carrier  Three  Sister 
which  was  formerly  operated  by  a 
110-horsepower  distillate  engine,  has 
had  its  engine  removed  and  a  100- 
horsepower  Enterprise  Diesel  engine 
installed  at  the  yard  of  William  Cry- 
er,   Oakland. 


Contracts   for  ten    150-horsepower 
Diesel   engines  to  drive  the  electric  } 
generators  for  the  Livingston  design 
of  the  New  York  State  Canal  Pack-  1 
ets,  have  been  awarded  to  Mcintosh  ! 
&  Seymour  by  the  Canal  and  River  ' 
Transportation  Company,  New  York.  | 
Contracts  for  hulls,  electrical  equip- 
ment and  auxiliary  equipment  have 
not  been  awarded. 


The  Cowles  Shipyard  Company  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  has  been  award- 
ed a  contract  for  the  installation  of  i 
the  engines  and  boilers  and  equip-  | 
ment  in  a  new  steel  tug  for  the  1 
Barge  Canal.  The  job  is  to  be  com-  1 
pleted  March  15  and  it  is  estimated  | 
that  it  will  cost  $25,000. 


The  McNab  Company  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  supply  one  set  Kitchen 
reversing  rudders  with  the  neces- 
sary operating  gear  for  a  35-foot 
captains'  launch,  having  100  to  15Q 
horsepower  and  a  speed  of  17  knot- 


Plans  will  be  prepared  immedi- 
ately for  the  electrification  of  all 
dredges  of  the  port  of  Portland,  said 
James  H.  Polhemus,  chief  engineer. 


A  Year's  Building  i 

The  shipyards  of  the  world  during  | 
1921  launched  over  a  million  and  a  j 
half  gross  tons  less  of  vessels  than  \ 
in  1920,  says  a  statement  just  issued 
by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  decrease  was  1,470,- 1 
000  tons.  British  yards  also  showed  I 
a  decline  from  the  1920  figure,  but ' 
this  drop  of  over  half  a  million  tons  i 
was  largely  offset  by  a  gain  for  oth- 1 
er  countries  of  467,000  tons.  ! 
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The  comparison  between  the  launch- 
ings  for  the  two  years  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  prepared  by 
Lloyd's  Register,  giving  the  gross 
tons: 

1921  1920 

United  States  ....  1,006,413  2,476,253 
United  Kingdom  1,538,052  2,055,624 
Other  Countries  1,797,214     1,329,789 


World  4,341,679     5,861,666 

While  the  1920  total  of  launchings 
by  American  shipyards  was  greater 
than  for  that  of  either  the  British 
yards  or  those  of  other  countries,  it 
is  stated,  the  lead  of  420,000  tons 
over  Great  Britain  for  1920  was 
transformed  to  a  British  lead  of 
531,000  tons  last  year,  while  the  gap 
of  1,146,000  tons,  representing  the 
American  lead  over  other  countries 
in  1920  was  converted  into  a  lead 
of  790,000  tons  for  those  nations  last 
year. 

German  Yards 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
Lloyd's  Register  gives  figures  of  pro- 
duction by  German  shipyards,  and 
these  explain  why  the  aggregate  for 
other  countries  than  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased in  comparison  with  1920, 
while  the  American  and  British  to- 
tals declined. 

Launchings  by  the  German  ship- 
yards during  1921  are  given  as  509,- 
064  gross  tons,  or  42,000  tons  more 
than  the  gain  for  all  other  countries 
than  America  and  Britain,  so  that 
the  minor  nations,  excluding  Ger- 
many, showed  an  actual  loss  on  the 
year's  output. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
German  returns,  however,  is  that 
they  show  that  the  shipyards  of  Ger- 
many have  now  more  than  regained 
their  pre-war  production.  Launch- 
ings for  that  country  during  1913 
aggregated  465,000  gross  tons,  and 
as  that  was  the  record  year  for 
launchings  of  merchant  ships  in 
Germany,  last  year's  total  sets  a  new 
figure. 

Gain  Over  1913 

While  the  production  during  1921 
for  the  world  was  2,803,000  gross 
tons  less  than  in  the  record  year  of 
1919,  it  was  more  than  a  million  tons 
in  excess  of  the  1913  world  total. 
The  output  for  the  pre-war  year  and 
for  the  record  year  of  production 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1919  1913 

United  States....  4,075,385  276,000 
United  Kingdom  1,620,442  1,932,000 
Other    countries  1,448,722     1,124,000 


actual  tonnage  and  in  the  proportion 
of  the  world's  total  than  before  the 
war,  the  other  countries  showed 
gains  in  both  respects.  While  the 
United  Kingdom  built  considerably 
more  than  a  half  of  the  world  total 
in  1913,  the  1921  output  was  only 
slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the 
aggregate.  The  following  shows  the 
proportion  of  the  annual  world  out- 
put by  the  different  shipbuilding  na- 
tions before  and  since  the  war  (by 
percentages) : 

1913  1919  1920  1921 
United  States....  8.3  57.1  42.2  23.2 
United  Kingdom  58.0  22.6  35.1  35.4 
Other  countries  33.7    20.3    22.7    41.4 

Within  the  past  year,  it  is  shown, 
the  American  percentage  of  the 
world's  total  was  cut  almost  in  half, 
Britain's  percentage  gained  slightly 
and  that  of  the  other  countries  al- 
most doubled. 

Lloyd's  Register  supervised  tho 
construction  of  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  steel  steamers  and  mo- 
tor vessels  of  1000  tons  gross  and 
over  launched  throughout  the  world 
during  1921.  Of  the  total  of  4,- 
102,000  gross  tons  of  such  vessels, 
Lloyd's  was  in  supervision  of  2,- 
538,680  tons,  of  which  1,260,999  tons 
were  launched  in  Great  Britain. 

Special  Classes  of  Ships 

In  some  respects  the  launchings 
for  1921  show  gains  over  those  for 
the  previous  year.  Tanker  construc- 
tion, for  instance,  increased  almost 
65  per  cent  over  the  1920  figure. 
Two-thirds  of  this  class  of  building 
was  done  in  the  United  States,  but 
gains  were  made  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  countries,  as  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  giving  the  launchings 
in  gross  tons  of  vessels  of  1000  tons 
and  over  for  the  two  years,  show: 


United  States 

United  Kingdom  .. 
Other  countries.... 


1921  1920 

690,308  567,000 

250,868  65,400 

109,180  8,000 


World 7,144,549     3,332,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  British 
shipyards  last  year  launched  less  in 


World  1,050,356     640,400 

Increases  are  also  shown  in  the 
number  of  large  vessels  being  con- 
structed. In  comparison  with  ,  32 
ships  of  10,000  gross  tonnage  and 
over  reported  launched  in  1920,  there 
were  47  last  year. 

Motorship  construction  continues 
to  gain.  Vessels  to  be  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines,  which 
were  launched  last  year,  total  306,- 
642  gross  tons,  as  against  189,977 
tons  in  1920.  A  decline  is  indicated, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  ships 
fitted  with  turbines,  the  aggregate 
of  this  class  of  ships  for  1921  being 
1,195,000  tons,  compared  with  1,- 
825,000  tons  the  previous  year. 


About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
struction in  British  shipyards  last 
year  was  for  foreign  account,  591,- 
870  gross  tons  being  launched  for 
buyers  abroad. 

Following  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage launched  last  year  comes  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Japan,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  British  Dominions  are  next, 
in  the  order  named.  Japan  and  the 
British  Dominions  show  declines 
from  the  1920  total,  but  gains  were 
made  by  the  others.  The  production 
of  these  countries,  for  the  two  years, 
was  as  follows,  Lloyd's  Register 
states : 

1921  1920 

Holland  232,402     183,149 

Japan  227,425     456,642 

France  210,663       93,449 

Italy  164,748     133,190 

British   Dominions..  129,675     203,644 

The  total  of  shipbuilding  orders  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
throughout  the  world,  according  to 
the  returns  of  Lloyd's  Register,  rep- 
resented 4,457,000  gross  tons.  As  a 
great  part  of  this  has  already  been 
launched,  however,  and  little  in  the 
way  of  new  work  is  being  placed, 
the  1922  total  of  launchings  will 
probably  be  well  below  the  1921  fig- 
ure of  4,341,000  tons. 

The  Isherwood  System 

Although  the  year  1921  has  been 
very  barren  of  orders  for  new  ships, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ish- 
erwood system  has  secured  its  share 
of  the  few  new  contracts  that  have 
been  made,  and  so  maintained  the 
progress  it  has  consistently  made 
since  it  was  introduced  in   1907. 

The  following  table,  which  records 
the  number  of  Isherwood  ships  con- 
tracted for  year  by  year  is  very  in- 
teresting, in  that  it  shows  the  gen- 
eral ups  and  downs  of  shipbuilding 
from  a  world  aspect  over  quite  a 
number  of  years: 

No.  of  ships  D.  W. 

Year  built,  under  carrying 

construction  capacity 
Sept.,  1907,      and  on  order         Tons 
to  Dec,  1908                6  31,608 

1909  36  212,992 

1910  76  484,752 

1911  140  958,795 

1912  240  1,777,348 

1913  270  1,993,034 

1914  311  2,351,322 

1915  468  3,548,221 

1916  620  4,666,000 

1917  800  6,332,150 

1918  1050  8,707,700 

1919  1260  10,594,700 

1920  1395  11,962,400 

1921  1418  12,032,400 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  included 
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in  the  above  figures  are  a  few  of  the 
vessels  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  cancelled  or  the  work  sus- 
pended, but  no  definite  statement  in 
regard  to  the  number  or  deadweight 
tonnage  can  be  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ships 
among  this  year's  contracts  is  a  ves- 
sel ordered  from  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  by  the  Japanese 
fleet.  The  vessel  is  over  500  feet 
in  length,  and  she  is  to  be  propelled 
by  twin  screws  with  steam  turbine 
electric  drive. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  a 
number  of  oil  tank  steamers  of  over 
18,000  and  20,000  tons  deadweight 
have  been  launched.  These  vessels 
are  the  largest  oil  tankers  which 
have  yet  been  built,  and  are  of  di- 
mensions unheard  of  for  this  class 
of  vessel  before  the  advent  of  the 
Isherwood  system  made  such  ships 
possible. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  con- 
structed on  the  Isherwood  system 
during  the  past  year  or  two  have 
been  oil  tankers,  thus  following  the 
demand  which  has  prevailed,  the 
system  is  nevertheless  eminently 
suitable  and  advantageous  for  all 
other  types  of  craft,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  analysis  of  the  table 
of  ships  referred  to  above: 

General  cargo  vessels,  colliers,  ore 
steamers,  passenger  vessels  and 
Great  Lakes  freighters:  635  aggre- 
gating 5,731,070  tons  deadweight  car- 
rying capacity. 

Oil  tank  steamers:  657  aggregat- 
ing 6,240,080  tons  deadweight  car- 
eying  capacity. 

Barges,  dredgers  and  trawlers: 
126  aggregating  61,250  tons  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity. 

Canadian  Program  Done 

With  the  delivery  of  the  10,500 
deadweight  ton  steamship  Canadian 
Constructor  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine  by  the 
Halifax  Shipyards  January  7,  the 
Canadian  government's  building  pro- 
gram came  to  an  end.  Sixty-three 
vessels  were  built. 

Pacific  Building 

No  seagoing  steel  merchant  ves- 
sels were  under  construction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  February  1,  although 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Union  Plant,  held  contracts 
of  the  Ore  Steamship  Company  for 
the  construction  of  two  20,000  dead- 
weight ton  ore  and  coal  carriers,  the 
keels  of  which  had  not  been  laid. 
The  last  merchant  vessels  delivered 
were  the  15,000-ton  tankers  H.  M. 
Storey  and  W.  S.  Rheem,  built  by 
Bethlehem  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California,  which  were  turn- 


ed over  January  7  and  January  30. 
The  following  table  shows  number 
of  vessels  and  aggregate  deadweight 
tonnage  under  construction  or  con- 
tract on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  of  1921  and  the  first 
two  months  of  1922: 

Number  Aggregate 
Vessels        D.  W. 

January  57  598,500 

February  49  516,160 

March  44  487,270 

April  40  449,670 

May  35  389,870 


June  28  310,790 

July 23  259,890 

August  17  200,290 

September  13  162,490 

October   10  129,350 

November   6  85,750 

December 4  70,000 

January  4  70,000 

February  2  40,000 

The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  vessels  and  deadweight 
tonnage  of  each  class  under  con- 
struction January  1  and  July  1,  1921, 
and  February  1,  1922: 


Jan.  1, 1921 

Freighters,  U.  S.  S.  B 11      106,150 

Tankers,  U.  S.  S.  B 7        67,800 

Tankers,  private  27      307,770 

Freighters,   private  3        34,500 

Tankers,  foreign  9        82,280 


July  1  Feb.  1,1922 

4  44,000        

5  50,200        

7        83,690        

2        40,000  2      40,000 

5        42,000        


57      598,500        23      259,890        2      40,000 


Pacific  Deliveries 

Cathay,  freighter  U.  S.  S.  B.,  Ki- 
angnan  Dock  &  Engineering  Works, 
at  San  Francisco,  February  1. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  tanker  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Union 
Plant,  January  30. 

Shawnee,  cutter  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  Union  Construction 
Company,  February  17. 

Atlantic  Launchings 

Fort  McHenry,  tanker  builder's  ac- 
count, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Baltimore  Drydocks  Plant, 
February  1. 

Atlantic  Deliveries 

steel  Navigator,  freighter  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  Janu- 
ary 3. 

J.   Hampton   Moore,    fireboat    City 


The  tanker  Fort  Mc- 
Henry, launched  at  the 
Baltimore  Drydocks  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  February  1. 
She  is  354  feet  6  inches 
long  overall,  340  feet  be- 
tween perpendiculars;  49 
molded  beam ;  28  feet  7 
inches  molded  depth;  23 
feet  6%  inches  loaded 
draft ;  will  have  a  dead- 
weight of  6050  tons,  a 
speed  of  10  knots;  will  be 
equipped  with  triple-expan- 
sion engines,  23  inches  by 
39  by  65,  42-inch  stroke, 
developing  2000  indicated 
horsepower;  two  Scotch 
boilers,  single-end,  15  feet 
6  inches  by  11  feet  5-jS^ 
inches,  oil  -  burning.  The 
Fort  McHenry  is  built  on 
the  Isherwood  system,  with 
a  straight  stem  and  semi- 
elliptical  stern.  Her  ma- 
chinery will  be  aft.  The 
cargo  space  will  consist  of 
fourteen  main  cargo  oil 
tanks  and  eight  summer 
oil  tanks  separated  by  oil- 
tight  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal bulkheads.  A  deep 
tank  will  be  fitted  between 
the  pump  room  and  fore- 
peak  for  fuel  oil,  with  the 
hold  and  tween-decks  above 
available     for     dry     cargo. 


of  Philadelphia,  Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  February  8. 

Peninsula  State,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, February  8. 

Fireboat  for  City  of  Baltimore, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Baltimore  Drydocks  Plant,  Decem- 
ber 19. 

Macy  Willis,  tanker  builder's  ac- 
count, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Baltimore  Drydocks  Plant, 
January  14. 

Pacific  Coast,  United  States 

All  navy  yard  work  is  suspended 
or  is  progressing  slowly. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 
Submarines  USN:    S-31,  hull  136; 
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S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-a4, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

W.  S.  Rheem,  hull  5313,  tanker 
Stand  Oil  Co  of  Cal;  500  LBP;  68 
beam;  25-11  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  15,000  DWT;  rec  engs,  4000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  marine  boilers,  16x 
12-9;  keel  Marl/21;  launch  Oct28/ 
21;  deliver  Jan30/22. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;    sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  5316,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;    sister  to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Trevor,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 


Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

TODD   DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Farnes- 
worth. 

Shawnee,  hull  20,  cutter  USCG; 
150  LOA;  30  beam;  13-6  loaded 
draft;  121/2  loaded  speed;  1000  DW 
T;  rec  engs,  1000  IHP;  2  WT  boil- 
ers; keel  Junl/21;  launch  Novl5/21; 
deliver   Febl7/22. 

Canadian 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Lakes 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-five  coal  barges  Carnegie 
Steel  Co;  175  LBP;  26  beam;  8  load- 
ed  draft;   all   delivered. 

Two  tow  boat  hulls  Carnegie  Steel 
Co;  149-2x34  4-5  loaded  draft;  both 
delivered. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Two  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  150x32x7-6;  launch  Mar/ 
22,  est. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
launch  Mar,  Apr,  May/22,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co.,  Cairo,  111.;  130x30x7-6; 
launch  May/22,  est. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  91/2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl/22,  est;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;    deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May  1/22,  est;  launch 
Nov/22,  est;    deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  6000  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel 
Nov24/20;  launch  Febl/22;  deliver 
Aprl/22,   est. 

Macy  Willis,  hull  126,  tanker  build- 
er's account;  430  LBP;  59  beam; 
25-41/2  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed; 
10,250  DWT;  turb  eng,  3000  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel  Sept27/20; 
launch  Dec22/21 ;    deliver  Janl4/22. 

Hull  128,  fireboat  City  of  Balti- 
more; 115-6  LBP;  28  beam;  9-6  load- 
ed draft;  12  loaded  speed;  rec  eng, 
1000  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel 
Julyl5/21;  launch  Oct22/21;  deliver 
Decl9/21. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 

USN. 

Raleigh,   hull   1382,   scout   cruiser 

USN. 

Detroit,    hull    1383,    scout    cruiser 

USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN :  AA-2,  hull  1270 ;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

R.  D.  Leonard,  hull  3477,  tanker 
Atlantic  Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  81,2  loaded 
speed;  2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IH 
P;  B«&W  boilers;  keel  Aug20/21; 
launch  Dec31/21. 
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BETHLEHEM    SHIPBLDG.    CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Palmetto  State,  hull  4196,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl9/19;  launch  June 
4/21. 

Nutmeg  State,  hull  4197,  combina- 
tion USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20;  launch  Septl7/21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  rec  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  Feb 
24/21;  launch  Dec3/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May 2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
g'eour. 

Lightship  No.  105,  US;  hull  246; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21;  launch  Novl6/21;  deliver 
Mar  or  Apr/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  85  per  cent  comp  Feb  1. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  82  per  cent  comp  Feb  1. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  57  per  cent 
comp   Feb  1. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47  per  cent 
comp  Feb  1. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  40  per  cent 
comp  Feb  1. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Californian. 

OSCAR  DANIELS  COMPANY, 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

B.  D.  Benson,  hull  11,  Isherwood 
tanker  Standard  Oil;  466  LBP;  60 
beam;  26-7  loaded  draft;  lOVs  loaded 
speed;  11,900  DWT;  QE  eng,  2800 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15x11-6;  keel 
June29/20;   launch  bopt5/21. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Steel  Navigator,  hull  45,  freighter 
US  Steel  Products  Co;  425  LBP;  56 
beam;  25-10  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  9490  DWT;  turb  engs,  3100 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  15  diam;  keel 


July/21;    launch    Decl7/21;    deliver 
Jan3/22. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  11^2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl/22,  est;  launch  Augl/22,  est; 
deliver  Septl/22,  est. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  Diesel  engines. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/21;  launch  Dec 
14/21. 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  hull  387,  fire- 
boat  City  of  Phila;  120-9  LOA;  28 
beam;  12-9  deep;  9  loaded  draft; 
comp  eng,  500  IHP;  2  B&W  WT  boil- 
ers, oil;  4  turbine  fire  pumps,  1  30- 
foot  tower,  2  15-foot  towers;  capac- 
ity 12,000  gals  a  minute;  keel  Sept 
15/21 ;  launch  Dec20/21 ;  deliver  Feb 
8/22. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVs  molded 
beam;  21  -  0^/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing*. Agent:    James   Plum- 


mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6  ' 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21  ' 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900  ' 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768  ' 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal  ■ 
disp;  331A  speed,  est;  Westinghouse  ' 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16  i 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus  ' 
18,000   superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Delphine,  hull  263,  Diesel  yacht 
Cox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep;  keel  not  laid. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Peninsula  State,  hull  252,  combn 
USSB;  534  LBP;  72  beam;  30-6  load- 
ed draft;  18  loaded  speed;  11,000  D 
WT;  geared  turbs,  12,000  SHP;  8 
WT  boilers;  keel  July20/20;  launch 
July6/21;  deliver  Feb8/22. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch   Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5y4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33I/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP: 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 

Hull  268,  carfloat  Brooklyn   East 
ern  District  Terminal;  340  long. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purctiasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker.  > 
Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews    Steamship   Co;    530    LBP; 
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58    beam;    12    loaded  speed;    10,000      , 

DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  25y2-41-67x42, 

2100    IHP;    3    Scotch  boilers,    13-6; 
keel  not  laid. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  V.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21. 


SUN   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-liy4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Agwistates,  hull  43,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Jan3/21. 

No  name,  hull  46,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam;  26-7  load- 
ed draft;  10y2  loaded  speed;  12,800 
DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs,  4300 
IHP;  3  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15x11- 
11%;  keel  not  laid. 

No  name,  hull  47,  tanker  Sun  Oil 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  not  laid. 

The  New  Todd  Dock 

The  large  floating  dock  operated 
by  Todd  Drydocks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  built 
in  1917  and  at  present  composed  of 
four  sections,  is  to  be  lengthened  at 
once  by  the  addition  of  another  sec- 
tion, giving  a  capacity  for  vessels 
approximately   550   feet  long   and   a 
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The   new   Todd   drydock,    Seattle 


lifting  capacity  for  the  enlarged 
dock  of  about  15,000  tons.  The  en- 
trance breadth  of  the  dock  is  98 
feet  6  inches. 

As  in  all  other  modern  floating 
docks  built  by  the  Todd  organiza- 
tion, two  unwatering  pumps  are 
used  in  each  section,  one  on  each 
side,  the  pontoons  being  divided  by 
bulkheads  into  six  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  is  located  a  foot  valve 
with  connecting  piping  to  the  pump 
suction. 

This  arrangement  with  a  flood 
valve  in  each  compartment  gives  ad- 


equately flexible  control  and  is  found 
in  practice  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  more  complicated  unwatering 
and  control  arrangements.  From  the 
sectional  drawings  it  will  be  noted 
that  a  4-inch  priming  pipe  is  con- 
nected to  each  pump  casing  at  a 
level,  always  insuring  priming  each 
main  pump  even  if  the  pontoons  are 
unwatered  below  level  of  pumps. 

Special  features  of  the  interme- 
diate shafting  connecting  the  pumps 
with  the  motors  on  the  wing  decks 
are  the  use  of  self-aligning  guide 
bearings,  special  grip  couplings  and 
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ball  thrust  bearings  just  below  the 
wing  decks,  carrying  the  weight  of 
all  moving  parts  of  pump  and  shaft- 
ing, which  amounts  to  2700  pounds 
for  each  pump,  the  motor  rotors  be- 
ing carried  on  separate  thrust  bear- 
ings located  at  top  of  motor  hous- 
ings. 

Each  of  the  20-inch  vertical  shaft 
pumps  built  by  the  Alberger  Pump 
&  Condenser  Company  of  New  York 
is  driven  by  General  Electric  Com- 
pany 100  H.  P.,  290  R.  P.  M.  motors, 
and  the  enlarged  five-section  dock 
section,  having  two  pumps  to  the 
section,  can  therefore  be  unwatered 
at  the  rate  of  from  187,500  gallons 
a  minute  at  zero  difference  in  water 
level  inside  and  outside  dock  (static 
pumping  head),  which  prevails  when 
the  pumps  are  started  to  about  90,- 
000  gallons  a  minute  when  the  static 
pumping  head  reaches  its  ordinary 
maximum  of  about  28  feet.  The  ca- 
pacity curve  shown  covers  the  per- 
formance of  each  of  the  two  pumps 
used  in  each  section. 

The  Leviathan  Award 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  February  15,  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
for  refitting  the  Leviathan.  This 
action  of  the  board  not  only  makes 
it  certain  that  the  work  will  be 
done,  but  also  disposes  of  the  sin- 
gle obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  award 
to  Newport  News :  the  struggle  made 
by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  obtain 
the  work.  The  history  of  that  effort, 
beginning  with  a  plan  of  navy  yard 
employes  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  to 
guarantee  that  the  cost  of  recondi- 
tioning the  vessel  would  not  exceed 
the  estimate  (the  yard  not  having 
power  to  enter  into  a  contract)  and 
ending  with  the  fight  made  in  Wash- 
ington by  Senator  Lodge,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recounting. 
To  Cost  $8,200,000 

A  formal  announcement  by  the 
board  was  as  follows: 

"The  board  stated  that  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  placing  the  giant 
liner  in  commission  would  be  $8,- 
200,000.  Of  this  amount  the  ship- 
builders have  been  given  contracts 
for  $6,110,000:  for  reconditioning 
and  conversion  of  the  vessel  to  burn 
fuel  oil,  $5,595,000;  and  for  repairs 
and  machinery,  $515,000. 

"Gimbel  Brothers  of  New  York 
were  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
equipment  of  the  steward's  depart- 
ment and  for  a  library,  the  price 
being  $551,000. 

"Gibbs  Brothers,  engineers.  New 
York,  were  retained  by  the  board  to 
supervise  the  reconditioning  of  the 
ship,  their  fee  being  $182,000.  Wil- 
liam Francis  Gibbs  of  this  firm  was 


formerly  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction  for  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  of  New 
York,  but  severed  his  connection  with 
that  corporation  to  join  with  his 
brother,  Frank  H.  Gibbs,  in  forming 
a  new  company  to  supervise  the 
work.  They  will  employ  a  staff  of 
assistants.  In  awarding  this  con- 
tract the  board  made  a  saving  of 
$28,000,  as  the  I.  M.  M.  was  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $210,000,  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  it  had 
with  the  board.  This  contract  was 
recently  cancelled  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

Some  Other  Expenses 

"The  balance  of  the  $8,200,000— 
namely,  $1,357,000 — will  be  expended 
for  moving  the  ship  to  the  contrac- 
tor's yard,  insurance  covering  this 
removal,  new  anchors  and  chains, 
moving  of  ship  to  drydock,  drydock- 
ing,  trial  trip,  and  maintenance  and 
guarding  of  ship  for  fourteen  months 
during  reconditioning. 

"Work  on  the  Leviathan  will  be 
started  immediately  and  she  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  under  her  own  steam 
to  the  shipyard  at  Newport  News. 
The  contract  was  signed  this  after- 
noon, Joseph  W.  Powell,  president 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  affix- 
ing his  signature  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  Homer  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  signing  for 
his  corporation. 

"As  soon  as  she  has  been  recon- 
ditioned at  the  Virginia  plant  the 
Leviathan  will  be  taken  to  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard,  where  she  will  be 
drydocked  and  her  bottom  scraped 
and  painted. 

Navy  Could  Not  Bid 

"At  the  time  bids  were  asked  for 
last  November  on  this  vessel,  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  stated  that  his 
department  did  not  have  an  appro- 
priation to  prepare  an  estimate,  did 
not  have  the  facilities  to  carry  out 
this  type  of  work,  and  could  not  sub- 
mit a  bid  upon  which  a  binding  con- 
tract could  be  made.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  Navy  did  not  figure  on  the 
work.  Secretary  Denby  reaffirmed 
his  position  in  a  conference  with 
Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping 
Board  yesterday. 

"The  board  was  obliged  to  award 
the  contract  today  to  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany because: 

"1.  February  15  had  been  fixed 
months  ago  as  the  last  day  when  the 
bids  put  in  by  the  competing  con- 
tractors would  remain  open. 

"2.  The  bids  were  taken  at  the 
low  dip  of  the  market  and  undoubt- 
edly if  new  bids  were  taken   again 


a  considerable  increase  in  the  esti- 
mates, probably  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  would  result. 

President  Approves  Award 

"3.  If  the  matter  were  put  over 
until  the  Navy  could  submit  an  esti- 
mate, which  it  has  informed  the 
board  is  not  desirable  or  practicable, 
it  would  take  that  department  at 
least  sixty  days  in  which  to  prepare 
an  estimate,  as  it  occupied  that  pe- 
riod of  time  for  the  successful  con- 
tractor, at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  to  make 
up  its  proposal.  If  the  Navy  there- 
fore was  to  bid  on  this  work  now  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  spring 
and  summer  trade  in  1923,  which  in 
money  would  amount  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  which,  in  addition  to, 
increased  costs,  would  greatly  raise 
the  total. 

"4.  The  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company  were  the 
lowest  bidders. 

"The  President,  Chairman  Wesley , 
L.  Jones  of  the  Senate  committee, 
Chairman  William  S.  Greene  of  the 
House  committee  on  merchant  ma- 
rine affairs,  have  approved  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Board  in  award- 
ing the  contract  to  the  Virginia  cor-! 
poration." 

The  Asche  Repairs 

The  steamship  F.  D.  Asche  wasj 
built  in  1918  at  the  plant  of  the! 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry-! 
dock  Company  for  account  of  the  j 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer-j 
sey.  She  is  a  shelter-deck,  bulk-oil  ] 
steamship  of  12,000  tons  deadweight,  i 
463  feet  3  inches  in  length,  60  feet  I 
in  beam  and  37  feet  2  inches  deep ; 
to  shelter-deck,  built  on  the  Isher- 
wood  longitudinal  system.  The  pro- 
pelling machinery  is  located  in  the 
after  end  and  consists  of  a  quad- ! 
ruple-expansion  engine  and  three  3-| 
furnace  Scotch  boilers.  Although 
during  construction  the  vessel  was 
subject  to  the  war  requisition  order 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
upon  delivery  she  was  operated  for 
the  account  of  her  present  owners 
in  the  oil-carrying  trade.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  trade  until  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1921,  when  she  was 
driven  by  storm  over  a  coral  reef 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  suffering  ex- 
tensive bottom  damage.  First  re- 
ports indicated  she  was  beyond  re- 
pair, but  she  was  floated  November 
11.  Her  subsequent  dry-docking  for 
survey  at  Erie  Basin  has  been  de-  j 
scribed  in  a  previous  article. 

How  She  Was   Docked  i 

On   January    18,   three   years   and  j 
one  month  after  being  delivered  by  j 
her  builders,  the  vessel  was  redeliv-  j 
ered  to  the  Newport  News  shipyard 
for  repairs.     For  the  trip  down  the 
coast  the  ship  was  sustained  by  air- 
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pressure  in  her  tanks,  and  her  ma- 
chinery was  operated  with  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  cut  out.  The  dry- 
docking  of  the  vessel  in  a  position 
best  suited  for  carrying  out  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  to  the  underwater 
structure  was  a  noteworthy  event. 
Measurements  taken  by  the  repair 
contractors  in  the  course  of  esti- 
mating on  the  repairs  enabled  them 
to  make  special  preparations  in  the 
irydock  to  receive  the  ship.  Posi- 
tions were  found  for  a  sufficient 
lumber  of  blocks  under  the  straight- 
?r  portion  of  the  keel  and  for  eight 
5tructures  of  side-cribbing,  leaving 
jpen  the  sections  where  the  placing 
jf  new  material  was  to  begin.  The 
ship  was  hauled  in  the  drydock  at 
11:40  a.  m.  on  the  day  of  her  ar- 
rival at  the  yard  and  five  hours 
later  the  dock  floor  was  clear  of 
water,  when  upon  examination  the 
weight  was  found  to  be  distributed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  the 
t^essel  ready  for  repairs  to  begin, 
rhe  dock  used  for  this  job  is  of  the 
graving  type,  536  feet  long,  147  feet 
wide  at  the  top  and  62  feet  wide  at 
;he  bottom,  affording  excellent  ac- 
:ommodations  of  space  for  working 
ind  handling  material. 

Extent  of  Damage 

The  damage  extended  throughout 
:he  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  through 
:he  bilges  on  both  sides.  Over  large 
ireas  the  bottom  was  crushed  in 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  more 
in  some  places,  from  its  original  po- 
sition. In  addition  to  a  large  open- 
ing on  the  starboard  side,  the  shell 
was  punctured  in  numerous  widely 
separated  places  from  the  bow  to 
the  far  stern.  The  lower  end  of  the 
stem  was  badly  twisted,  making  its 
renewal  necessary.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  stern  frame  was  broken 
and  the  rudder  and  steam  tiller 
disabled. 

The  damage  to  the  hull  in  way  of 
the   machinery    aft    resulted    in    im- 


The   Asche   from   alongside 

paired  alignment  of  the  main  engine 
and  many  of  the  auxiliary  machines, 
particularly  those  on  the  starboard 
side.  Auxiliary  machines  requiring 
new  foundations  were  removed  from 
the  vessel  and  are  being  recondi- 
tioned in  the  shops  while  others  are 
being  repaired  in  place.  The  main 
engine,  after  being  stripped  of  the 
parts  to  be  reconditioned  in  the 
shops,  was  blocked  up  to  facilitate 
repairs  to  the  hull  structure.  It  was 
found  unnecessary  to  remove  the 
boilers  from  the  ship,  for  by  block- 
ing them  up  sufficient  space  could 
be  gained  to  permit  the  structure 
under  them  to  be  repaired. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  dam- 
age was  at  the  points  of  greatest 
displacement  of  the  flat  keel  the 
damage  extended  in  parallel  troughs 
for  the  entire  width  of  the  vessel. 
While  in  some  places  the  plating 
in  these  troughs  remained  fairly 
smooth,  other  places  showed  shorter 
and  less  regular  curvatures,  which 
resulted  in  many  plates  being  torn 
and  some  seams  opened. 


Extent   of   damage   to   Asche's   bottom 


Examination  of  the  character  of 
damage  to  the  internal  structure 
showed  that,  while  the  flat  keel  was 
bent  for  practically  its  entire  length 
and  in  many  places  twisted  to  a 
sharply  oblique  position,  it  was  not 
noticeably  displaced  in  an  athwart- 
ship  direction.  The  compression  of 
the  flat  keel  was  taken  up  almost 
entirely  in  the  lower  strake  of  the 
centerline  bulkhead,  which  forms 
the  vertical  keel  in  the  form  of  ac- 
cordion folds  and  loops.  Similar 
conditions  prevailed  for  many  of  the 
athwartship  bulkheads,  making  in 
the  aggregate  an  unusual  amount 
of  closely  crumpled  scrap  material. 
This  material,  with  the  attached 
plates  and  stiffeners,  was  cut  away 
in  sections  of  suitable  width  for 
loading  on  flat  cars  and  removed  by 
traveling  cranes  on  either  side  of 
the  dock.  The  cutting  away  of  this 
damaged  material  in  its  heavily- 
coated  condition  represents  a  task 
comparable  to  the  cutting  up  of 
some  of  the  earlier  type  warships. 
About  350,000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen 
gas  will  be  used  for  this  work. 

The  sight  of  such  a  large  amount 
of  shapeless  steel  wreckage  was 
greatly  relieved  when  on  the  first 
day  of  February  sections  of  new 
flat  and  vertical  keels  were  placed 
in  position  on  carefully  faired  keel 
blocks  much  the  same  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  of  a  new 
ship.  The  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rial in  the  shops  is  carried  on  much 
the  same  as  for  a  new  ship,  for  of 
the  800  tons  of  new  plates  and 
shapes  used  about  90  per  cent  is 
being  prepared  and  punched  in  the 
shops  from  the  original  plans  and 
mold-loft  templets. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  New- 
port News  yard  was  the  lowest  bid- 
der on  reconditioning  the  steamship 
Leviathan,  including  repairs  and  al- 
terations to  machinery,  when  bids 
opened  in  New  York  on  December 
30,  1921.  The  bidding  on  that  work, 
manifestly  the  largest  wet  basin  re- 
pair job  ever  proposed,  together  with 
the  unprecedented  drydock  work  now 
under  way  on  the  F.  D.  Asche,  gives 
a  good  indication  of  the  remarkable 
facilities  possessed  by  this  yard. 

Warship  Scrapping 

Considerable  attention  is  being  paid 
by  shipbuilders  to  the  stoppage  of 
work  on  naval  vessels  that  are  to  be 
scrapped  under  the  Pacific  treaty. 
Although  the  Senate  has  not  ap- 
proved the  treaty,  and  therefore  the 
agreement  has  not  become  effective 
formally,  there  is  general  expecta- 
tion that  approval  is  certain.  As  a 
result,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation   has   laid   off   1200  men. 
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orders  having  been  received  from 
Washington  to  stop  w^ork  on  the  bat- 
tle-cruiser Saratoga  and  battleship 
Washington.  The  fate  of  the  latter 
vessel  is  in  doubt,  as  the  West  Vir- 
ginia, building  at  Newport  Nevi^s, 
may  be  completed  and,  with  the  Col- 
orado, under  construction  by  New 
York  Ship,  go  to  offset  the  Japanese 
battleship  Mutsu.  In  any  event,  two 
of  the  three  battleships  will  be  fin- 
ished. 

Capital  Ships  to  be  Broken  Up 

The  following  vessels,  in  addition 
to  the  Washington  or  West  Virginia, 
will  be  scrapped:  battleship  Iowa 
and  battle-cruisers  Constellation  and 
Ranger,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company;  battleship  Mas- 
sachusetts and  battle  -  cruiser  Lex- 
ington, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Fore  River  Plant;  battle- 
cruiser  Saratoga,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation;  battleships  In- 
diana and  South  Dakota,  New  York 
Navy  Yard;  battleship  North  Caro- 
lina, Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  battle- 
cruisers  United  States  and  Constitu- 
tion, Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  bat- 
tleship Montana,  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard;  totals,  seven  battleships  and 
six  battle-cruisers. 

At  the  middle  of  February  navy 
yards  and  other  government  plants 
had  laid  off  4268  men,  as  follows 
Norfolk,  118;  Washington,  1350 
New  York,  400;  Philadelphia,  450 
Mare  Island,  1500;  South  Charles- 
ton, 450.  The  Navy  Department  re- 
gards as  impracticable  suggestions 
that  employes  who  were  laid  off  be 
re-employed  to  scrap  the  vessels. 
Most  of  the  work  of  scrapping  could 
be  done  by  unskilled  labor,  it  was 
said.  No  provision  was  made  in  the 
recent  Navy  budget  for  dismantling 
the  thirteen  still  under  construction. 
Work  of  dismantling  the  Michigan, 
built  in  1906,  will  be  begun  soon  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Japan  Ceases  Work 

Japan  has  ordered  work  suspend- 
ed on  the  following,  according  to 
dispatches  from  the  Orient:  one  42,- 
600-ton  battleship,  Yokosuka  Navy 
Yard;  one  42,600-ton  battleship,  Ku- 
re  Navy  Yard,  materials  for  both  of 
which  had  been  assembled;  39,900- 
ton  battleship  Kaga,  launched  by 
Kawasaki  in  November;  39,900-ton 
Tosa,  launched  by  Mitsubishi,  Nag- 
asaki, in  December;  44,000-ton  bat- 
tle-cruiser, keel  laid  by  Kawasaki  in 
November;  44,000-ton  battle-cruiser, 
keel  laid  by  Mitsubishi  in  December. 
These  vessels  are  the  only  post-Mut- 
su  craft  under  construction. 

Because  of  the  stoppage  of  naval 
work  and  the  depression  in  merchant 
building,  it  is  reported  that  the  im- 
portant Japanese  yards   are  consid- 


ering some  sort  of  amalgamation. 
Details  will  be  awaited  with  inter- 
est. The  following  companies  are 
represented  as  taking  part  in  nego- 
tiations: Kawasaki,  Mitsubishi,  Yo- 
kohama Dock,  Uraga,  Hakodate,  As- 
ano,  Kobe  Steel,  Osaka,  Yokohama 
Engineering  Works. 

A  Black  Eye  for  Concrete 

When  the  concrete  tanker  Selma 
struck  Tampico  breakwater  in  May, 
1920,  she  prepared  for  the  Shipping 
Board  an  unusual  problem.  What 
disposition  should  be  made  of  her? 
The  board  considered  the  problem 
after  this  fashion: 

"Were  the  vessel  of  a  size  and 
character  to  be  adaptable  to  use  ex- 
clusively on  inland  waters  it  might 
prove  feasible  to  repair  it,  but  it 
is  so  badly  damaged  that  to  attempt 
to  put  it  into  shape  to  meet  the  rig- 
ors of  ocean  service  would  cost  so 
much  as  to  be  prohibitive,  in  view  of 
the  small  tonnage  value  it  would 
have  in  comparison  with  steel  ves- 
sels, of  which  there  exist  a  surplus. 
To  demolish  the  hulk  would  cost  an 
enormous  sum,  as  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  use  air  hammers  to  smash 
the  concrete  and  acetylene  torches 
to  cut  up  the  network  of  steel  re- 
inforcing bars.  These  bars  are  so 
solidly  embedded  in  concrete  as  to 
render  useless  any  attempt  to  sal- 
vage the  vessel  by  such  means.  Were 
the  vessel  constructed  of  steel 
throughout  it  could  be  broken  up 
readily  and  sold  as  junk.  With  the 
possibilities  of  practically  repairing 
or  salvaging  the  vessel  eliminated, 
getting  rid  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  constitute  a  menace  to  nav- 
igation has  presented  a  problem. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
it  be  sunk,  but  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  constitute  a  possible 
interference  with  navigation  would 
necessitate  towing  the  vessel  out  to 
sea  to  a  point  approximately  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Galveston.  To  tow 
the  boat  out  it  would  be  necessary 
to  sustain  it  with  compressed  air 
in  order  to  make  it  float,  owing  to 
its  damaged  condition.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  vessel  could  be  taken 
so  far  in  such  a  manner  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  without  the  risk  of 
sinking  en  route." 

Finally  A.  J.  Frey,  in  charge  of 
operations,  decided  that  the  vessel 
should  be  beached  at  Galveston  and 
left  there.  The  different  considera- 
tions involved  and  the  disposition  of 
the  vessel  cast  more  light  upon  con- 
crete as  shipbuilding  material. 

American  Bureau  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A- 
merican  Bureau  of  Shipping,  held  in 
New    York    January    31,    Stevenson 


Taylor  and  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister 
were  re-elected  president  and  senior 
vice  -  president,  and  other  oflRcers 
were  re-elected.  G.  P.  Taylor,  in 
addition  to  being  re-elected  treas- 
urer, was  made  vice  -  president  to 
succeed  the  late  Commodore  Berth- 
olf.  William  Francis  Gibbs  and  The- 
odore Wells  were  made  members  of 
the  sub-committee  on  naval  architec- 
ture. A  new  sub-committee  on  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  to  consist 
of  Dr.  C.  E.  Lucke  and  Messrs.  Rut- 
ter,  Cooke  and  West,  was  created. 

Commander  Taylor  said  that, 
whereas  the  bureau  had  only  8^  _ 
per  cent  of  American  classified  ve> 
sels  under  its  supervision  when  it 
was  reorganized  in  1916,  it  now  has 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  classified  total  of  12,- 
841,980  gross  tons. 

In  the  Yards 

Cox  &  Stevens,  naval  architects 
and  marine  engineers,  announce  their 
removal  from  15  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  to  the  new  Cunard  build- 
ing, 25  Broadway,  effective  March  1. 

The  Prince  Rupert  drydock  and 
shipbuilding  and  repair  plants,  own- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  until  ship 
construction  was  commenced,  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Canadian 
government  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  operating  these  in  connection 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  both  of  which 
are  now  under  control  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Railway  and  are 
making  Prince  Rupert  a  terminal 
point.  Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield  re- 
ports. The  shipbuilding  plant  has 
two  ways  of  sufficient  size  to  permit 
construction  of  large  ships.  The 
drydock,  in  three  sections,  is  capable 
of  lifting  20,000  deadweight  tons 
when  the  sections  are  combined  and 
can  accommodate  a  number  of  ships 
of  medium  size.  The  ship  -  repair 
plant  is  said  to  be  as  complete  as 
any  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in- 
cludes a  machine  shop,  two  covered 
shipbuilding  sheds,  a  foundry,  black- 
smith shop  and  power  house. 

Reports  are  current  in  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  circles  that  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  is  con- 
sidering a  further  extension  of  its 
activities  by  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional shipbuilding  plants,  says  the 
bulletin  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Todd  interests  are  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  a  Delaware 
River  plant,  and  that  they  have  ob- 
tained an  option  on  the  yard  and  re- 
pair plant  of  the  Henderson  Ship- 
building  Company,   Mobile.     On   the 
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other  hand,  C.  W.  Wiley,  president 
of  the  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  de- 
nies that  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  is  about  to  buy  the 
Todd  plants  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Shipping  Board  announces 
that  Chairman  Lasker  has  suggested 
to  the  President,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  approved,  a  plan  to  give 
the  claims  commission  power  to 
make  final  awards,  so  that  the  board 
would  not  be  compelled  to  pass  upon 
the  work  of  the  commission.  "This 
will  relieve  the  board  of  the  great 
burden  of  time  and  responsibility 
required  by  it  to  pass  upon  these 
awards  and  obviate  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  a  dual  argument  of  the 
case,  and  will  expedite  claimants 
getting  their  money  if  the  current 
appropriation  bill  is  passed,"  says  a 
statement  issued  by  the  board.  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  plan  is 
necessary  and  will  be  sought. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration announces  that  the  South- 
western yard  at  Los  Angeles  will  be 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  San 
Pedro  Works,  Union  Plant.  A  12,- 
000-ton  diydock  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  March.  The  San  Pe- 
dro Works  will  have  Foamite  Fire- 
foam  rights  in  its  district. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  decided 
to  offer  for  sale  a  number  of  float- 
ing drydocks.  The  first  sale  will 
include  three  docks,  each  of  12,000 
tons  lifting  capacity,  recently  deliv- 
ered to  the  Shipping  Board  at  Tiv- 
erton, Rhode  Island,  and  Mill  Basin, 
Brooklyn.  The  sale  is  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  substantial  cash  payment, 
with  the  remainder  of  payments  to 
be  made  over  a  period  of  years. 
These  docks,  which  were  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation's  design  and  under  the 
supervision  of  its  engineers,  repre- 
sent the  most  advanced  ideas  in 
wood  drydock  construction.  They 
are  of  the  5-pontoon,  sectional  type, 
with  all  operating  pumps  fitted  with 
independent  electrical  drive  and  ar- 
ranged for  distant  control.  Although 
there  is  comparatively  very  little  ac- 
tivity in  the  ship  repair  business  at 
present,  it  is  believed  that  those  who 
are  looking  ahead  will  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  docks 
Bx  reasonable  prices  and  under  fav- 
orable terms. 

Shipyards  and  ship-repair  plants 
in  the  New  York  district  February 
15  reduced  hourly  wage  rates  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent,  this  being 
the  second  reduction  of  that  amount 
by  the  same  companies  within  a 
year.  The  new  maximum  basic  rate 
of  64  cents  an  hour  for  skilled  labor 
and  intermediate  rates  of  52  and  44 
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cents  for  second  and  third  class  me- 
chanics in  the  port  of  New  York  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  for- 
merly paid  in  the  Delaware  River 
district  before  a  further  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  was  made  effective 
by  five  of  the  big  Delaware  River 
shipyards  and  a  number  of  smaller 
plants  in  the  same  district.  With 
the  exception  of  New  York  practic- 
ally every  northern  shipyard  mak- 
ing wage  readjustments  since  Jan- 
uary 1  has  adopted  a  maximum  ba- 
sic rate  of  58  cents  for  first  class 
mechanics,  40  and  36  cents  for  help- 
ers and  34  to  20  cents  for  laborers. 
The  $10,000,000  shipyard  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  Forty  ships  for 
the  war  program  were  built  at  the 
yard,  which  has  twelve  shipways  for 
the  building  of  twelve  400-foot  steel 
steamships  at  one  time  and  all  the  ' 
necessary  equipment  for  turning  out 
such  an  output  at  top  speed.  Not 
only  will  the  machinery  be  sold,  but 
all  the  buildings,  materials  and  sup- 
plies. 

Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Union  Plant 

Hull  repairs:  Col.  E.  L.  Drake. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
Athene,  Orotava  (also  installing  two 
loading  ports).  Acme,  Dewey,  Eliza- 
beth, Tjileboet,  Sonoma,  Sylvan  Ar- 
row, Oleum,  Hattie  Luckenbach,  Ma- 
rama,  Nichteroy,  Oregon.  Propeller: 
Mayfair,  Johanna  Smith  (2),  Enter- 
prise. Fog  bell:  Charlie  Watson. 
Cylinder  for  cargo  pump:  Los  An- 
geles. Minor  repairs:  Frank  G. 
Drum,  Manukai,  Wolverine,  Rich- 
mond, State,  Broad  Arrow,  F.  S. 
Loop,  Dochra,  Standard  Arrow,  Dil- 
worth,  Chancellor,  Paul  H.  Harwood, 
San  Pedro.  Engine  repairs:  Andrea 
F.  Luckenbach.  Repairs  to  combus- 
tion chamber:  H.  M.  Storey,  W.  S. 
Rheem. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRY  DOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN   PEDRO 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Catherine 
C.  Sudden,  Harvard  (emergency), 
Kennecott,  K.  I.  Luckenbach  (elec- 
trical). Minor  machinery  repairs: 
Willhilo,  Coolcha,  Stanwood,  Phyllis, 
Trinidad,  Willie  A.  Higgins  (also 
hull),  Pleiades,  Cold  Harbor.  Semi- 
annual overhauling:  Harvard.  Clean- 
ing, painting:  Two  90-foot  barges 
(also  renewing  sheathing),  Shabo- 
nee  (also  boiler,  machinery  and  mi- 
nor repairs).  Extensive  changes  and 
repairs  to  hull  and  equipment:  Co- 
lima.  Removing  old  and  installing 
new  Diesel  engine:  Vaquero.  Paint- 
ing, renewal  of  propeller  wheel  and 
minor  repairs:  Florence  Olson.  Use 
of  shear  legs  for  lifting  yacht  West- 
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erly  from  deck  and  placing  in  wa- 
ter: Forest  King.  Minor  hull  re- 
pairs: Babindo.  Painting,  miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Pacific.  Boiler, 
main  engine  and  piping  repairs:  Co- 
lima.  Docking  and  general  repairs: 
Pacific. 

MOORE    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Engine  repairs:  Tjisdale,  Delagoa 
Maru,  Providencia,  Princess,  La  Pla- 
centia  (also  docking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing). Golden  State  (also  deck  re- 
pairs). Drydocking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, miscellaneous  repairs:  Jim  But- 
ler, West  Lewark,  Dilworth,  Golden 
Shore,  barge  Edna  May,  tug  Rolph, 
Brunswick,  Santa  Monica,  Sierra, 
Humboldt,  Paraiso,  tug  Yankee,  Mu- 
kilteo.  Port  Angeles,  tug  A.  H.  Pay- 
son.  Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
tug  Biddle,  Coalinga.  Drydocking, 
wheel  work:  Yerba  Buena.  Voyage 
repairs:  Empire  State.  Drydocking, 
cleaning  and  repairs:  tug  Shawnee. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Dewey,  Ori- 
ental. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 
Docking  and  miscellaneous  repairs : 
New  York,  Challenge,  Kennedy.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Texas,  Laub,  Mc- 
Lanahan,  Stoddert,  Reno,  Farquhar, 
Thompson,  Paul  Hamilton,  Wood- 
bury, William  Jones,  S.  P.  Lee,  Nich- 
olas, Young.  Docking  and  minor  re- 
pairs: Coal  barges  157,  173,  369, 
Water  barge  23,  Ammunition  light- 
ers 3,  4,  Fuel  oil  barge  4.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs  incidental  to  opera- 
tion as  district  craft:  Eagle  57,  So- 
toyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois, 
Pawtucket  (also  docking).  Care  and 
preservation :  Seattle,  Charlotte,  Mis- 
soula, S.  C.  310,  Oregon  (also  dock- 
ing). 

TODD  DRYDOCKS,  INC. 
SEATTLE 

Oil  burner  parts:  Broad  Arrow, 
Apus.  Cleaning,  painting,  etc.:  Kit- 
sap II,  West  Jappa.  Repairs  ac- 
count collision  damage:  Karonga, 
Chattanooga  City.  Docking,  engine 
repairs :  Westerly.  Docking  for  sur- 
vey: Fulton.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Katori  Maru,  Forest  Friend,  Forest 
Pride,  Liebre  (electric  welding), 
Talthybius,  Unalga,  Keystone  State, 
Silver  State,  Algonquin.  Engine  re- 
pairs: Derblay.  Miscellaneous  bet- 
terments: Bay  State.  Installing  oil 
burning  system:    D.  G.  Scofield. 

THE    WINSLOW    MARINE    RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, INC.,  SEATTLE 

Deck  and  engine  repairs:  Sur- 
veyor. Drydocking  and  repairs:  John 
C.  Potter.  Drydocking  and  renewing 
planking:  Vancouver.  Drydocking 
and  engine  repairs:  Griffdu.  Dry- 
docking:   Griff  CO. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Malaspina,  Mys- 
tery, Quenitsa.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Mafalda  (minor),  Givenchy 
(after  stranding).  Docking,  new 
propeller  blades:    Princess  Alice. 
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Deep-Sea  Shipping 


Pool  Progresses  Slowly 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the 
organization  of  a  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
ping corporation,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Chairman  Lasker  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker,  San  Francisco  banker,  must 
be  at  the  best  long  drawn  out.  A 
committee  representing  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  went  to  Washington 
early  in  February  to  ascertain  on 
what  terms  the  government  would 
sell  its  combination  vessels.  It  fail- 
ed to  obtain  any  figure,  for,  said 
Mr.  Lasker,  the  board  was  in  no  po- 
sition to  fix  an  upset  price  until  the 
President  had  delivered  his  message 
to  Congress  on  government  aid  to 
private  shipping  and  Congress  had 
taken  action  on  Mr.  Harding's  pro- 
posals. As  soon  as  Congress  form- 
ulated a  policy,  however,  the  board 
desired  to  sell  its  Oriental  combina- 
tion vessels.  In  the  meantime,  said 
Mr.  Lasker,  the  committee  might 
work  to  bring  about  "agreements  in 
principle  that  would  iron  out  the 
difference  between  competing  ports 
and  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
company  possible." 

Two  Conditions 

The  combine  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend, therefore,  upon  the  govern- 
ment's policy  toward  merchant  ship- 
ping and  also  upon  practical  unan- 
imity of  Pacific  Coast  cities.  Spec- 
ulation upon  the  probable  nature  of 
the  first  is  profitless;  as  for  the  sec- 
ond, there  are  indications  of  stormy 
days  ahead.  Portland  has  not  ceas- 
ed its  opposition  to  the  plan,  or  per- 
haps the  attitude  of  the  Columbia 
River  may  be  expressed  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  has  not  relaxed  its  at- 
titude of  suspicion.  H.  B.  Van  Du- 
zer,  president  of  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  had  several  crit- 
icisms to  make  upon  his  return  home 
from  the  preliminary  conference  held 
in  San  Francisco.  He  objected  to 
the  secrecy  of  the  meeting;  though 
it  was  quasi-public,  reporters  had 
practically  no  opportunity  to  obtain 
direct  information  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  discussion.  "This  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Mr.  Van  Duzer,  "seem- 
ed out  of  order  where  the  considera- 
tion was  to  be  ships  owned  by  the 
general  public,  and  the  discussion 
was  to  be  one  of  public  interest." 
Moreover,  said  he,  "the  fact  that  the 
affair  had  been  arranged  by  inter- 
ests which  were  rivals  of  this  port 
naturally  made  us  suspect  some- 
thing." When  such  sentiments  are 
expressed  by  Portland,  which  had 
regarded   San   Francisco   as   an   ally 


against  its  natural  enemy,  Seattle, 
proof  enough  exists  that  "ironing 
out  the  difference"  between  the  ports 
will  be  no  child's  play. 

Some  Light  Cast 

Mr.  Van  Duzer  cast  some  light 
upon  hitherto  obscure  details  of  the 
plan.  Long-term  credits,  low  inter- 
est on  unpaid  portions  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  United  States  mail  con- 
tracts, transportation  of  army  and 
navy  supplies  and  the  placing  of 
naval  reserves  on  vessels,  all  of 
which  were  suggested  as  government 
aids,  would  mean  some  $400,000  a 
year  to  the  corporation.  The  figure 
appears  to  be  decidedly  lower  than 
one  would  expect  from  such  an  ar- 
ray. Mr.  Van  Duzer  also  said  that 
the  plan  proposed  that  the  combine 
take  over  tonnage  from  the  govern- 
ment at  10  cents  on  the  dollar;  if 
by  that  he  means  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  vessels,  then  the  gov- 
ernment would  receive  an  average  of 
about  $750,000  each  for  such  combi- 
nation vessels  as  the  Golden  State 
and  Bay  State.  The  cost  of  the  535's, 
in  some  instances,  ran  to  $8,500,000, 
due  to  their  being  laid  down  as 
transports  and  converted  to  combi- 
nation vessels,  to  the  frequent  and 
expensive  changes  that  were  made, 
and  also  to  such  frills  as  mural 
paintings,  which,  however  pleasing 
they  may  be  to  the  state  for  which 
a  vessel  is  named,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  altogether  necessary.  In  any 
event,  although  Mr.  Lasker  does  not 
feel  able  at  this  time  to  fix  an  upset 
price,  it  does  appear  that  some  ru- 
mor regarding  prices  did  reach  the 
ears  of  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Fleishhacker  Quoted 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Fleishhacker  is 
reported  to  be  doubtful  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  operating  American  ton- 
nage on  the  Pacific  unless  laws  are 
changed.  "Too  many  handicaps,"  he 
is  quoted  as  having  said,  "are  placed 
on  American  shipping  today  by  A- 
merican  law  to  justify  the  invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  in  ship- 
ping enterprise.  If  the  Shipping 
Board  were  to  turn  the  passenger 
ships  under  consideration  over  to  us 
as  a  gift  today,  with  obligation  to 
operate,  they  would  prove  an  unprof- 
itable investment,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  operation  here  and 
abroad."  The  statement  may  be  true, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well- 
considered,  and  its  essential  accu- 
racy may  be  questioned.  The  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association 
sponsors  the  statement  that  recent 
reductions   have   cut   wages   "to   ap- 
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proximate  equality  with  the  British 
scale."     That  wages  amount  to  only 
6   or   12   per   cent  of  the  total   cost   ! 
of  operation  is  true  enough;    on  the  i 
other  hand,  capital  charges  are  the   ' 
greatest  single  item  of  expense,  pro- 
vided   that    tonnage    has    not    been 
written   down  to  nothing  and   oper- 
ated on  that  basis.     Even  the  Nip- 
pon  Yusen   Kaisha    carries   its   ves- 
sels at  an  average  valuation  of  $56 
(yen  112)  a  gross  ton.     If  an  Amer- 
ican company  could  not  operate  the   , 
535's  at  a  profit,  even  though  the  gov-   I 
ernment  should  make  a  gift  of  the 
vessels,  then  the  world-wide  shipping 
depression  must  be  to  blame. 

A  Stone  Wall 

Portland  will  insist  that  any  other 
company  or  individual  be  permitted 
to  purchase  tonnage  from  the  board 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  granted 
to  the  proposed  corporation,  said  Mr. 
Van  Duzer.  Here  he  appears  to  meet 
a  stone  wall.  Mr.  Lasker,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  board, 
"made  it  plain  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  suggested  plan  that  pre- 
cluded any  and  all  ports  and  all  in- 
dividuals purchasing  any  cargo  ships 
desired,  on  the  identical  price  and 
terms  that  any  company,  including 
the  proposed  one,  could  obtain." 
That  statement  appears  to  be  broad 
enough ;  but  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  words  "cargo  ships."  In  other 
words,  the  board  evidently  desires  to 
sell  all  the  combination  vessels  at 
once,  although,  to  quote  Mr.  Lasker 
further,  "if  a  higher  bid  for  the  pas- 
senger ships  .  .  .  was  received,  the 
higher  bidder  would,  of  course,  ob- 
tain the  ships;  but  he  expressed  the 
fear  that  in  default  of  the  formation 
of  a  syndicate  no  group  would  exist 
strong  enough  to  buy  the  vessels. 

If  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  inter- 
ests declined  to  enter  the  corpora- 
tion, would  they  be  permitted  to  buy 
a  few  combination  vessels?  If  not, 
the  board  might  offer  cargo-carriers 
indefinitely  without  benefiting  those 
cities  in  the  least;  for,  apart  from 
the  natural  desire  of  a  port  to  have 
passenger  lines  plying  from  it,  the 
combination  vessel  is  the  power  in 
the  Pacific  today.  In  competition 
with  such  steamers  as  those  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  T.  K.  K.,  N.  Y.  K.. 
Pacific  Mail  and  Pacific  Steamship, 
the  ordinary  small,  slow  freighter 
is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in 
commanding  cargo,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  a  disadvantage  so 
long  as  the  present  depression  con- 
tinues. 

Take  or  Leave  It 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Shipping  Board  is  determined  to  sell 
its  combination  vessels  to  one  large 
company,    Portland    would    have    to 
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choose  between  two  courses — of  en- 
tering the  combine  or  of  finding  it- 
self isolated.  Would  it  necessarily 
suffer  if  it  entered  the  combine? 
Chairman  Lasker  deprecated  "ruin- 
ous competition"  between  ports  and 
companies  and  urged  the  organiza- 
tion of  "a  popuarly-owned  company, 
uniting  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  thus  cutting  down  overheads, 
which  might  make  it  possible  for 
some  ports  to  operate  ships  of  cer- 
tain types,  the  trade  for  which  other- 
wise could  not  be  developed."  But 
no  corporation,  however  organized 
and  however  owned,  would  employ 
its  vessels  in  an  unprofitable  trade 
or  in  a  trade  that  offered  less  return 
than  did  another;  in  other  words, 
tonnage  would  be  concentrated  where 
the  greater  business  offered.  Accord- 
ingly, Portland's  fear  of  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  is  natural  enough; 
and  the  Columbia  River  city  is  not 
reassured  by  the  suggestion  of  Wil- 
liam Piggott  of  Seattle  that  two  syn- 
dicates should  be  formed,  one  for 
California  and  the  other  for  the 
Northwest,  the  Columbia  River  be- 
ing included  in  the  latter.  This  sug- 
gestion, it  may  be  added,  strikes 
hard  at  the  original  Lasker-Fleish- 
hacker  plan  of  one  large  corpora- 
tion. If  it  were  adopted  it  would 
entail  nothing  more  than  the  sup- 
planting of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Pa- 
cific Steamship  with  new  companies. 
The  question  as  to  the  necessity,  or 
even  desirability,  of  that  naturally 
arises. 

Shipping  Board  Sale 

March  14  will  hold  a  great  deal 
of  interest  for  the  entire  world  of 
shipping,  for  on  that  day  the  Ship- 
ping Board  will  open  bids  for  more 
than  1400  vessels,  practically  the 
entire  fleet,  with  the  exception  of 
wooden  hulls,  being  included.  Few 
persons  would  expect  the  board  to 
receive  many  bids  on  that  day,  and 
few  vessels  are  likely  to  be  sold  at 
this  time;  but  the  opening  tenders 
well  may  indicate  what  prospects 
there  are  of  disposing  of  the  fleet 
within  the  next  few  years  and  at 
what  prices.  Unless  the  President's 
recommendations  regarding  govern- 
ment aid  have  been  made  to  Con- 
gress, however,  and  some  intimation 
received  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  shipowners  are 
likely  to  be  chary  of  making  any 
firm  offers  immediately.  But  March 
14  is  merely  the  opening  gun  of  the 
campaign,  for,  says  the  Shipping 
Board's  announcement,  "all  offers  re- 
ceived before  March  14,  1922,  will 
be  considered;  and  no  award  will 
be  made  before  that  date.  Negotia- 
tions may  be  continued  thereafter; 
and  all  offers  received  prior,  to  final 


award    on   any   vessel    will   be   con- 
sidered." 

More  detailed  information  regard- 
ing vessels  offered  will  be  found  in 
a  Shipping  Board  advertisement  on 
advertising  pages  24  and  25,  this 
issue. 

The  Dollar  Purchase 

While  this  enormous  fleet  is  being 
offered.  Captain  Robert  Dollar  has 
created  more  than  a  little  stir  by 
purchasing  the  four  10,000  dead- 
weight ton  freighters,  Cathay,  Ori- 
ental, Mandarin  and  Celestial,  built 
for  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  Ki- 
angnan  yard,  Shanghai.  In  this  pur- 
chase Captain  Dollar,  who  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  shrewdest  of 
all  American  shipowners,  has  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  Chinese 
builder.  Others  join  him  in  prais- 
ing the  vessels.  They  are  second 
to  none  in  quality  of  workmanship, 
partly  because  they  were  not  built 
under  stress  of  war  but  also  because 
of  the  truly  immense  amount  of  hand 
labor  that  went  into  them.  Captain 
Dollar  knew  full  well  what  the  ves- 
sels were,  because  his  company  act- 
ed as  agent  of  the  Kiangnan  yard  in 
its  dealings  with  the  government 
and  in  delivering  the  vessels.  Three 
have  been  delivered,  the  Cathay  hav- 
ing been  turned  over  to  the  board 
by  the  Dollar  Company  February  1 
and  almost  immediately  turned  back 
to  the  Dollar  interests;  one,  the 
Oriental,  cracked  a  cylinder  on  her 
voyage  to  the  United  States  and  is 
at  the  Moore  yard,  Oakland,  for  re- 
pairs. She,  therefore,  and  not  the 
Cathay,  will  be  the  last  of  all  cargo 
vessels  to  be  delivered  to  the  board. 
The  four  will  remain  under  the 
United  States  flag. 

Although  the  Shipping  Board  has 
not  disclosed  the  price,  report  has 
it  that  Captain  Dollar  paid  $32  a 
deadweight  ton.  When  the  quality 
of  the  vessels  is  considered,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  got  a  real  bar- 
gain. 

The  'Tioneer  Purchasers" 

Apparently  the  Shipping  Board 
has  decided  to  permit  "pioneer  pur- 
chasers" of  government  tonnage,  who 
have  defaulted  on  their  payments, 
to  gain  title  to  vessels  by  paying  the 
difference  between  their  installments 
to  date  and  present  market  values, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  acquire  their 
tonnage  at  going  prices.  The  word 
"apparently"  is  employed  because  the 
Shipping  Board's  announcement  is, 
to  say  the  least,  obscure.  The  gist  of 
it  is  contained  in  the  following:  "It 
was  preferable,  therefore,  that  the 
pioneer  keep  the  ship,  and  acquire 
additional  ships  at  a  present  market 
value,  if  by  so  doing  the  government 
received,  in  addition  to  what  was 
paid  in  cash  by  the  pioneer,  an  equiv- 


alent to  the  present  market  value  of 
the  ship.  ,  .  ."  This  solution,  the 
board  believes,  will  have  the  follow- 
ing results: 

"(1)  Compliance  with  the  mandate 
of  Congress  expressed  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920,  to  place 
ships  owned  by  the  government  into 
private  hands. 

"(2)  Preserve  in  their  operating 
integrity  and  efficiency  approximate- 
ly seventy  shipping  concerns  now 
actively  engaged  in  commerce  from 
all  the  seaboards  of  the  United 
States  with  a  preservation  of  their 
organization  and  service. 

"(3)  Additional  tonnage  in  the 
hands  of  these  operators  for  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  ships  under  the 
American  flag  by  private  operation." 

The  board's  decision,  arrived  at 
after  hearings  that  began  in  Novem- 
ber, will  be  welcomed  by  all  con- 
cerned. Had  the  board  insisted  upon 
its  pound  of  flesh  more  than  one 
company  would  have  been  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  and  the  government 
would  have  had  on  its  hands  vessels 
that  were  worth  no  more  than  pres- 
ent market  prices. 

The  Subsidy  Plan 

The  assistance  thus  given  is  sub- 
stantial and  immediate.  Not  so  much 
can  be  said  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
government-aid  program,  submitted 
to  President  Harding  January  24.  If 
various  rumors  are  true,  operators 
will  feel  a  keen  disappointment.  Es- 
pecially is  the  Shipping  Board's  pro- 
posal to  limit  profits  of  operators 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  impractica- 
bility, for,  as  a  little  consideration 
will  demonstrate,  it  might  place  a 
premium  on  incompetence;  it  would 
force  companies  to  turn  their  books 
over  to  a  Shipping  Board  auditor, 
in  order  that  the  government  might 
determine  what  actual  profits  were; 
and  in  the  end  it  probably  would 
result  in  companies  being  compelled 
to  operate  their  vessels  and  expend 
money  at  the  dictation  of  the  board. 
Such  are  some  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences  flowing  from  such  a 
scheme. 

Some  Other  Schemes 

Indirect  subsidies  are  not  open  to 
these  criticisms.  Extension  of  the 
coastwise  laws  to  the  Philippines 
and  turning  over  transport  business 
to  private  companies  would  be  of 
material  assistance  in  the  Pacific. 
No  great  praise  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  proposed  enforcement  of 
Section  28,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  would  deny  import  and  export 
rail  rates  to  goods  moving  overseas 
in  foreign  bottoms.  Regardless  of 
the  justice  of  that  section,  regard- 
less of  the  possibility  that  it  may 
result  in  retaliation  by  other  nations, 
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the  fact  is  that  the  old  transconti- 
nental -  Pacific  route  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  that  Section  28 
therefore  is  impotent,  even  as  a 
threat.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  those  who  urge  the 
enforcement  of  Section  28  have  tak- 
en pains  to  ascertain  what  tonnage 
is  moving  overland  to  and  from  Pa- 
cific ports. 

Two  Vessels  to  Pacific  Mail 
Extension  of  the  coastwise  laws 
to  the  Philippines,  which  apparently 
was  postponed  indefinitely  by  the 
withdrawal  of  three  combination  ves- 
sels from  the  Pacific  Mail  as  well  as 
by  General  Wood's  opposition,  has 
been  made  much  more  probable  by 
the  action  of  the  board  in  reassign- 
ing two  of  the  vessels  to  the  Pacific 
Mail.  They  will  be  employed,  how- 
ever, in  a  San  Francisco-Honolulu- 
Manila  service,  instead  of  in  the 
East  Indian  trade  also.  With  these 
vessels  again  plying  to  Manila  a 
foundation  is  again  laid  for  an  A- 
merican  service  that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  "adequate"  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  But  General 
Wood's  opposition  remains  to  be 
overcome. 

General  Steamship's  Action 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  signifi- 
cance in  the  announcement  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation  that 
it  has  requested  the  Shipping  Board 
to  cancel  its  operating  agreement 
covering  vessels  in  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Australasian  trade,  and  that  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation  has 
assumed  the  Pacific  Coast  agency  of 
the  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Gothenburg,  Sweden,  which 
will  maintain  sailings  from  Europe 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence  to  Aus- 
tralia and  thence  to  Europe.  Al- 
though the  Shipping  Board's  service 
has  been  placed  in  the  competent 
hands  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt  and  there- 
fore will  be  continued  without  in- 
terruption, the  entrance  of  the  new 
line  into  the  trade  increases  for- 
eign-flag competition,  and  the  fact 
that  the  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion preferred  to  serve  as  agent  of 
the  newcomer  must  give  Americans 
food  for  considerable  thought. 

A  Trilateral  Route 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  Company  was  able  to  make 
the  General  Steamship  Corporation 
a  more  alluring  offer  than  could  the 
Shipping  Board  under  M04.  But 
one  does  not  need  that  hypothesis  to 
explain  why  the  Shipping  Board's 
Australasian  service  has  suffered 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  why 
foreign  lines  have  entered  the  trade 
in  increasing  numbers.     The  fact  is 


that  northbound  cargo  from  Aus- 
tralia has  been  at  a  premium,  while 
southbound  shipments  have  held  up 
fairly  well.  Foreign  lines,  being  pri- 
vately owned  and  subject  to  no  su- 
pervision, have  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  move- 
ment south  in  order  to  get  their  ton- 
nage to  Australia,  where  heavy  ship- 
ments of  wool  and  wheat  continue 
to  offer  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  leg  of  the  world-circling 
voyage,  that  from  Europe  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  has  been  made  possible 
by  shipments  of  Welsh  coal.  These 
last-named  cargoes  have  been  ac- 
cepted at  $3,  and  lumber  to  Aus- 
tralia at  $12  to  $14.  The  rates  are 
scarcely  remunerative,  but,  if  not 
actually  returning  a  loss,  serve  to 
open  up  the  Australian-United  King- 
dom trade  to  foreign  vessels,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  series  of 
voyages  does  yield  a  respectable  re- 
turn. 

Some  Thinking  Needed 
For  American  operators  longer  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  trilateral  or 
quadrilateral  voyages  will  be  suici- 
dal. There  are  many  instances  of 
trade  routes  that  command  large 
tonnages  in  one  direction  and  noth- 
ing or  almost  nothing  in  the  other. 
The  foreign  lines,  thinking  in  terms 
of  world-trade,  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances;  American  operators, 
or  at  least  the  Shipping  Board,  fix 
their  eyes  on  their  home  ports;  their 
whole  idea  is  of  sailings  to  and  from 
the  United  States,  and,  except  for 
the  feeder  services  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  there  are  almost  no  Ameri- 
can vessels  plying  between  foreign 
countries.  But  there  are  other  fac- 
tors, among  which  may  be  mention- 
ed the  curious  assumption  of  the 
American  people  that  shipping  must 
be  considered  always  as  an  adjunct 
to  foreign  trade.  Doubtless  the  two 
are  related  closely  and  are  mutually 
self-supporting,  but  in  the  long  run 
shipping  will  have  to  stand  upon  its 
own  feet,  for  the  exporter  who  de- 
mands a  new  trade  route  today  is 
the  first  to  give  his  cargo  to  a  rate- 
cutting  foreign  vessel  tomorrow. 
Another  factor,  probably  most  im- 
portant of  all,  is  the  naive  belief  of 
the  United  States  that  it  can  retain 
foreign  trade  while  raising  tariff 
walls  against  every  country  in  the 
world. 

More  Wage  Reductions 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  American  Steamship  Own- 
ers' Association  and  the  Pacific  A- 
merican  Steamship  Association,  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  representing  owners  of 
steam  schooners  and  sailing  vessels, 


has  reduced  wages,  effective  Febru- 
ary 15.  For  officers  of  steamers  re- 
ductions range  from  $5  to  $15;  for 
seamen,  firemen,  etc.,  from  $5  to 
$12.50;  and  for  crews  of  sailing 
vessels  from  $5  to  $10.  The  new 
and  old  scales  follow  in  full: 

WAGE  SCALES,  SHIPOWNERS'  AS- 

SOCIATION   OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST 

Steam  Vessels,  Class  D 

Feb.  15,    Jul.  15, 

1922  1921 

First  mates $140  $155.00 

Second    120  135.00 

Third    105  110.00 

Chief  engineers  190  205.00 

First  140  155.00 

Second    120  135.00 

Third    105  110.00 

Chief  radio  operators     100  100.00 

Assistants   80  75.00 

Able  seamen  65  77.50 

Ordinary  seamen  45  55.00 

Boys    30  30.00 

Oilers  65  77.50 

Firemen  65  77.50 

Chief  stewards  95  100.00 

Chief  cooks  95  100.00 

Second  and  bakers       75  80.00 

Messboys  50  60.00 

Pantrymen    50  60.00 

Cabinmen    50  60.00 

Galleymen   50  60.00 

Waiters    50  60.00 

(Wireless  scale,  second  column,  ef- 
fective November  2,  1921.) 

Sailing  Vessels 

Feb.  15,  Nov.  2, 

1922  1921 

Masters    $165  $165.00 

First  mates  100  110.00 

Second   75  80.00 

Able  seamen — 

(A)  Coastwise  on 
Pacific  Coast 
U.    S.    and   to 

Hawaii    50  60.00 

(B)  Other  voyages  40  50.00 
Ordinary  seamen — 

Subdivision  A 35  40.00 

Subdivision   B 30  35.00 

Deck  boys  25  25.00 

Donkeymen   55  65.00 

Carpenters    55  65.00 

Donkeymen  and  car- 
penters (comb'n)....       65  75.00 

Cooks    90  90.00 

Galley  boys  35  40.00 

These  scales,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
cation  and  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship Association,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  give 
all  reductions  announced  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 10. 
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Has  His  Irish  Up 

Commissioner  O'Connor  of  the 
Shipping  Board  has  issued  a  tart 
reply  to  the  statement  of  Andrew 
Furuseth,  discussed  in  these  columns 
last  month,  to  the  effect  that  the 
percentage  of  United  States  citizens 
in  crews  of  American  vessels  had 
decreased  from  58  per  cent  in  1921 
to  15  or  18  per  cent  in  1922.  Mr. 
O'Connor's  statement  follows  in  full : 

On  January  9,  1922,  Mr.  Andrew 
Furuseth,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union,  issued  a 
statement  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  which 
was  published  at  length  in  the  Chi- 
cago News  of  that  date  and  also 
published  quite  broadly  over  the 
United  States,  to  the  effect  that  a 
year  ago  58  per  cent  of  the  crews 
employed  on  American  vessels  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  now  only  15  to  18  per  cent  of 
such  crews  are  American  citizens. 
He  also  made  a  statement  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  A.  J.  Frey,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation,  on  January  4, 
1922,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  leaving  the  sea. 

Statistics  Are  Cited 

The  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  navigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  shows  on  page 
21  the  nationality  of  crews  signed 
before  the  shipping  commissioners 
for  the  fiscal  years  from  1914  to 
1921,  inclusive.  The  percentage  of 
Americans  shipped  during  each  of 
those  years  was  the  following: 


1914 
47.4 

1918 
41.9 


1915 
43.5 

1919 
47.6 


1916 
43.2 

1920 
50.5 


1917 
42.9 

1921 
48.3 


During  the  last  six  months  of  1921, 
that  is,  from  July  1  to  December  31, 
54.6  per  cent  of  the  crews  shipped 
on  American  vessels  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  shipping  commissioners 
were  American  citizens.  This  is  the 
highest  percentage  of  Americans  on 
American  ships  for  a  great  many 
years. 

The  figures  covering  the  last  six 
months  of  1921  are  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  United  States  ship- 
ping commissioners  at  fifteen  Ameri- 
can ports,  namely:  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; New  York,  New  York; 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Norfolk,  Virginia; 
Newport  News,  Virginia;  Savannah, 
Georgia;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Tampa,  Florida; 
Galveston,  Texas;  Mobile,  Alabama; 
San  Francisco,  California;  Portland, 
Oregon;  Seattle,  Washington.  This 
covers  all  the  ports  from  which  men 
are  shipped  in  substantial  numbers. 


The  percentage  of  American  citi- 
zens employed  on  Shipping  Board 
vessels  is  very  much  higher  than  on 
privately-owned  ships.  For  example, 
the  records  of  the  United  States 
shipping  commissioner's  office  at  New 
Orleans  show  that  52  per  cent  of  all 
the  men  shipped  before  the  commis- 
sioners were  American  citizens.  The 
report  further  states:  "The  figures 
.  .  .  given  are  those  given  me  by  the 
United  States  shipping  commissioner 
and  he  informs  that  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  the  New  York  &  Cu- 
ban Mail  Steamship  Line  are  re- 
sponsible to  a  great  extent  for  the 
large  percentage  of  aliens  shipped." 

The  following  shows  the  percent- 
age of  Americans  placed  by  the  Sea 
Service  Bureau  for  the  periods  men- 
tioned: During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1920,  65.7  per  cent; 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  68.8  per  cent;  last  six 
months  of  1921,  namely,  July  to  De- 
cember, inclusive,  93  per  cent. 

These  two  records,  first  that  of 
the  United  States  shipping  commis- 
sioners covering  the  fifteen  principal 
American  ports,  and  second,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  cov- 
ering the  same  ports,  seem  to  an- 
swer conclusively  Mr.  Furuseth's 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  A- 
mericans  are  leaving  the  sea  and 
that  the  percentage  has  dropped 
within  the  past  year  from  58  per 
cent  to  between  15  and  18  per  cent 
Americans.  Mr.  Furuseth  possibly 
refers  to  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  union  of  which  he  is  the 
president,  in  which  case  he  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  but  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  facts  as  above  set  forth 
show  the  opposite  to  Mr.  Furuseth's 
statement  to  be  the  case,  and  this 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  Amer- 
icans has  been  due  solely  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Steamship  Owners  Elect 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A- 
merican  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion held  in  New  York  February  6, 
H.  H.  Raymond,  president  of  the 
Clyde-Mallory  Lines,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  association,  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Barber,  president  of  the 
Barber  Lines,  was  re-elected  vice- 
president.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
J.  Parker  Kirlin,  general  counsel, 
were  re-elected  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  shipowners  went  on  rec- 
ord unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a  continuous  discharge 
book  of  reference  and  recommenda- 
tion for  seamen,  similar  to  a  system 
long  in  effect  in  the  British  merchant 
service  and  recently  adopted  by  the 


Pacific    American    Steamship    Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  other  elections  and 
appointments  were  announced: 

Executive  Committee. — H.  H.  Ray- 
mond (ex-officio),  president,  Clyde- 
Mallory  Lines;  H.  F.  Alexander, 
president.  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Calvin  Austin,  president.  East- 
ern Steamship  Lines;  Edward  J. 
Barber,  president.  Barber  Steamship 
Lines;  A.  G.  Bates,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company;  Ernest  M. 
Bull,  president,  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship 
Company;  Harry  C.  Carr,  assistant 
to  president.  Sun  Company;  P.  A. 
S.  Franklin,  president.  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company;  J.  How- 
land  Gardner,  vice  -  president.  New 
England  Steamship  Company;  J.  R. 
Gordon,  traffic  manager.  Union  Sul- 
phur Company;  Robert  L.  Hague, 
manager,  marine  department.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  C. 
W.  Jungen,  manager.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company;  J.  Parker  Kirlin,  of 
Kirlin,  Woolsey,  Campbell,  Hickox  & 
Keating;  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  pres- 
ident, Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  A- 
merican  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion ;  Franklin  D.  Mooney,  president, 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steam- 
ship Lines;  Frank  C.  Munson,  presi- 
dent, Munson  Steamship  Line;  Eu- 
gene E.  O'Donnell,  manager,  marine 
department,  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son; 
R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  president.  United 
American  Lines;  Alfred  Gilbert 
Smith,  president.  New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Company;  A.  D. 
Stebbins,  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Merchants  &  Miners'  Transpor- 
tation Company;  W.  A.  Thompson, 
Jr.,  president,  Texas  Steamship  Com- 
pany; J.  D.  Tomlinson,  vice-presi- 
dent, American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company;  H.  B.  Walker,  president, 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company; 
David  T.  Warden,  manager,  marine 
department,  Tide  Water  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

President  Raymond  appointed  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the 
association: 

Committee  on  Bare  Boat  Charter 
and  National  Constructive  Shipping 
Policies. — J.  R.  Gordon,  chairman, 
traffic  manager.  Union  Sulphur  Com- 
pany; Ernest  M.  Bull,  president,  A. 
H.  Bull  Steamship  Company;  James 
Donald,  president.  States  Marine  & 
Commercial  Company;  Robert  F. 
Hand,  assistant  manager,  marine  de- 
partment. Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey ;  T.  J.  Kehoe,  acting  gen-  i 
eral  agent.  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  presi- 
dent,   Luckenbach    Steamship    Com- 
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pany;  E.  J.  McCormack,  treasurer, 
Moore  &  McCormack  Company;  Eu- 
gene E.  O'Donnell,  manager,  marine 
department,  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son; 
Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  president.  New 
York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Oakley  Wood,  vice-president, 
Barber  Steamship  Lines. 

Committee  on  Seagoing  Person- 
nel.— Eugene  E.  O'Donnell,  chair- 
man, manager,  marine  department, 
C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son;  A.  G.  Bates, 
vice-president,  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Steamship  Company;  Robert  F.  Hand, 
assistant  manager,  marine  depart- 
ment. Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey;  A.  S.  Hebble,  superintend- 
ing engineer.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany; T.  J.  Kehoe,  acting  general 
agent.  Pacific  Steamship  Company; 
E.  A.  Kelly,  assistant  general  man- 
ager, Clyde  Steamship  Company;  A. 
J.  McCarthy,  manager,  American 
flag  steamers,  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company;  F.  C.  Osborn, 
manager,  ownership  operations  de- 
partment, Munson  Steamship  Line; 
R.  C.  Thackara,  vice-president,  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Company;  J.  D. 
Tomlinson,  vice-president,  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company. 

Representing  United  States  Ship 
Operators'  Association. — M.  H.  Tra- 
cy, of  M.  H.  Tracy  &  Company; 
Charles  Yates,  president.  General 
Navigation  Company. 

Tank  Steamer  Committee. — D.  T. 
Warden,  chairman,  manager,  marine 
department.  Tide  Water  Oil  Com- 
pany; H.  C.  Carr,  assistant  to  pres- 
ident, Sun  Company ;  Robert  F.  Hand, 
assistant  manager,  marine  depart- 
ment, Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey;  P.  H.  Harwood,  vice-presi- 
dent. Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Company;  James  Kenne- 
dy, superintendent,  marine  depart- 
ment. Gulf  Refining  Company;  W. 
A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  president,  Texas 
Steamship  Company  (represented  by 
J.  P.  Roney,  general  superintendent. 
The  Texas  Company). 

Technical  Committee. — W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Francis  Gibbs,  chairman,  chief  of 
construction.  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company;  Warren  T. 
Berry,  superintendent,  marine  con- 
struction, The  New  England  Steam- 
ship Company;  James  Donald,  pres- 
ident. States  Marine  &  Commercial 
Company;  A.  S.  Hebble,  superintend- 
ing engineer,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany; Robert  W.  Morrell,  Tide  Wa- 
ter Oil  Company;  John  H.  Telford, 
superintending  engineer,  Munson 
Steamship  Line;  C.  A.  Ward,  Jr., 
naval  architect.  Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. 

Standing  Committee  on  Marine  In- 
surance and  Protection  to  Distressed 
Vessels. — Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  chair- 


man, president.  New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Company;  William 
D.  Macy,  vice-president.  New  York 
&  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company; 
Oakley  Wood,  vice-president.  Barber 
Steamship  Lines,  Inc. 

Standing  Committee  on  Accounts. 
— Paul  Kuhne,  chairman,  treasurer, 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company;  C. 
F.  Heitmann,  secretary,  A.  H.  Bull 
Steamship  Company;  accounting  of- 
ficers of  member  companies. 

The  Outlook  in  Canada 

The  Shipping  Federation  of  Can- 
ada, at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Montreal  February  8,  elected  R.  W. 
Reford,  of  the  Robert  Reford  Com- 
pany, president;  J.  R.  Binning,  of 
Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  treas- 
urer; and  E.  W.  Foulds,  of  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company,  assistant 
treasurer.  The  executive  council  will 
be  composed  of  Messrs.  Reford,  Bin- 
ning, Foulds;  D.  W.  Campbell  or 
A.  E.  Cook,  W.  R.  Eakin,  A.  Macken- 
zie, A.  M.  Irvine,  Major  P.  A.  Curry 
and  R.  B.  Teakle.  Sub-committees 
were  appointed  as  follows :  Bill  of 
lading.  Colonel  W.  I.  Gear,  Major 
Curry  and  Mr.  Binning;  harbor 
equipment.  Colonel  Gear  and  Major 
Curry.  Thomas  Robb  was  elected 
secretary  and  manager. 

Loss  of  £3000  to  £4000  a  Voyage 

Mr.  Reford  in  his  report  as  presi- 
dent said  in  part: 

"During  the  past  year  the  shipping 
industry  experienced  a  period  of  de- 
pression which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  equalled,  resultant  upon  the  se- 
rious slump  in  trade  and  commerce 
which  has  affected  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  .  .  .  Yet  while  the  trade 
of  the  world  has  shrunk  to  smaller 
dimensions  than  before  the  war,  the 
world's  aggregate  shipping,  which  in 
1914  stood  at  49,000,000  tons,  today 
stands  at  62,000,000,  so  that  owners 
necessarily  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  this  tonnage.  They 
are  face  to  face  with  the  dilemma 
that  owing  to  this  scarcity  of  cargoes 
it  is  impossible  to  operate  steamers 
except  at  a  loss ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  vessels  are  tied  up  they  de- 
teriorate quicker  than  if  kept  in  com- 
mission. Forced  sales  by  auction, 
not  only  of  single  ships,  but  of  whole 
fleets,  have  been  seen  of  late,  and  it 
is  feared  that  this  drastic  weeding- 
out  process  is  likely  to  continue  for 
some  months  to  come.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  every  round  voyage 
of  a  large  vessel  today  shows  a  loss 
of  between  £3000  and  £4000,  and  with 
many  of  them  heavily  mortgaged  the 
outlook  is  not  reassuring.  Present 
freights  would  be  profitable  if  work- 
ing costs  were  on  a  pre-war  basis; 
but  these  costs  are  still  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  100  per  cent  higher  than 
before  the  war.  .  .  . 

Labor  Conditions  Satisfactory 

"Labor  conditions  at  Canadian 
ports  throughout  the  year  were  very 
satisfactory.  At  this  port  (Montreal), 
longshoremen,  shipliners  and  check- 
ers accepted  reductions  in  wages  of 
about  17  per  cent,  while  for  winter 
season  1921-1922  at  the  ports  of  St. 
John  and  Halifax,  reductions  amount- 
ing to  21  per  cent  and  16  per  cent 
respectively  were  effected.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  report  that  throughout  these 
negotiations  the  most  friendly  spirit 
prevailed,  and  doubtless  it  was 
through  this  good  feeling  that  the 
reductions  were  accepted  without 
that  bitterness  which  too  often  is 
the  outcome  of  such  negotiations. 
There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  dock 
labor,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
number  of  steamers  coming  to  the 
port,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  steamers  loaded  full  cargoes  of 
grain." 

Mr.  Reford,  after  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence deep  waterway  proposal,  said 
that  it,  "in  my  opinion,  is  one  not 
primarily  of  navigation  but  of  power 
development.  .  .  .  No  one  can  fore- 
tell what  will  be  the  reaction  on  the 
levels  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  this 
port.  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
is  Canada's  priceless  heritage,  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  protect  and  maintain  our  water 
levels  at  any  cost." 

The  Matson  Report 

The  annual  report  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  made  public  at 
the  meeting  in  February,  indicates 
that  the  company  weathered  the  dis- 
astrous year  of  1921  in  good  condi- 
tion. Net  profits,  it  is  true,  de- 
creased materially  as  compared  with 
1920,  but  a  dividend  rate  of  12  per 
cent  was  maintained;  assets  show 
an  appreciable  gain;  and  the  sur- 
plus account  increased  from  $6,580,- 
058  to  $6,814,339.  The  book  value 
of  vessels  showed  an  unavoidable 
increase,  due  to  the  addition  of  the 
large  freighters  Manulani  and  Man- 
ukai  to  the  fleet;  even  so,  the  aver- 
age valuation  of  steamships  appears 
to  be  about  $120  a  gross  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  $82.38  in  1920.  All  float- 
ing property  is  lumped  together  in 
the  current  report,  which  prevents 
an  accurate  computation  of  book 
values  a  gross  ton  being  made. 

The  following  table  compares  the 
1920  and  1921  reports: 

1920  1921 

Net    profit,    all 

sources    $1,245,284     $    859,310 

Net   profit,  ves- 
sels' operat'n      936,739  404,933 
Dividends  658,296  560,176 
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Dividend     rate 

per   cent 18  12 

Surplus    acct...  6,580,058       6,814,339 

Assets   13,005,681     13,972,685 

Vessels  carried 

at  5,181,935       7,923,430 

All  directors  and  officers  of  the 
company  were  re-elected. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
construction  by  the  Matson  Com- 
pany, an  officer  stated.  This  an- 
nouncement was  not  altogether  un- 
expected, as  the  entire  Hawaiian 
sugar  crop  will  be  refined  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  this  year  and  the  freight- 
ers Manulani  and  Manukai,  built 
primarily  for  the  Atlantic,  will  be 
kept  on  a  shorter  route.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  add  to  the  com- 
pany's tonnage.  Inasmuch,  also,  as 
the  company's  plans  were  for  large 
express  combination  vessels,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  the  entrance  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  in- 
to the  Hawaiian  passenger  service 
may  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  for 
the  time  being.  The  decision  of  Ha- 
waiian planters  to  send  no  sugar  to 
the  Atlantic  this  year  has  led  the 
Matson  Company  to  turn  back  its 
two  535's,  which  had  been  operating 
between  Baltimore  and  Hawaii  via 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the  Shipping 
Board. 

The  N.  Y.  K.  Withdrawal 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  an- 
nounces that  its  four  large  passen- 
ger vessels,  Fushimi  Maru,  Suwa 
Maru,  Kashima  Maru  and  Katori 
Maru,  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Orient-Puget  Sound  service  and  re- 
turned to  the  Yokohama-Suez-Lon- 
don route.  "These  four  steamers 
were  originally  designed  and  built 
especially  for  the  European  service 
through  tropical  waters,"  says  the 
announcement,  "but  were  temporar- 
ily placed  on  the  Puget  Sound  run 
during  the  war.  Now  that  normal 
conditions  again  prevail  in  Euro- 
pean waters,  they  will  be  restored 
to  their  former  run.  In  order  to  re- 
place these  vessels  on  the  Puget 
Sound  line,  the  steamers  Kaga  Maru, 
lyo  Maru,  Shidzuoka  Maru  and  Yo- 
kohama Maru  will  operate  here  for 
the  time  being,  until  they  in  turn 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new  type  of 
vessel  especially  designed  for  this 
service,  being  by  far  larger,  faster 
and  more  luxurious  than  any  vessels 
heretofore  calling  at  Seattle." 

This  action  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  may 
be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  pres- 
ent trans-Pacific  depression,  result- 
ant rate-cutting  and  keen  competi- 
tion, and  also  to  the  better  trade  of- 
fering between  the  Orient  and  Eu- 
rope. Even  if  these  different  fac- 
tors have  entered  in,  however,  it 
would  be  folly  of  the  worst  sort  to 


infer  that  the  N.  Y.  K.  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  trade.  The  line 
is  in  a  position  to  give  any  company 
in  the  world  a  hard  struggle,  as 
every  well-informed  shipping  man, 
both  American  and  foreign,  knows; 
and  its  promise  to  place  "larger,  fas- 
ter and  more  luxurious"  vessels  in 
the  Puget  Sound  trade  spells  trouble 
for  its   competitors. 

The  A-G-P 

The  assumption  by  A.  P.  Ham- 
mond of  the  Pacific  Coast  manage- 
ment of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  affairs  of 
that  corporation.  Heretofore  it  has 
not  held  its  own  with  its  competit- 
ors in  the  intercoastal  trade,  al- 
though it  possessed  excellent  vessels 
and  had  adequate  financial  backing. 
No  good  end  would  be  served  by  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  its  trou- 
bles; but  Mr.  Hammond  appears  to 
be  the  man  who  can  rectify  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  been  joined  by 
two  of  his  former  subordinates  in 
the  Luckenbach  offices:  C.  0.  Bur- 
gin,  who  has  assumed  charge  of 
westbound  traffic,  and  R.  E.  Devin- 
ney,  who  will  supervise  eastbound 
business.  Mr.  Burgin  has  been  suc- 
ceeded as  head  of  the  Luckenbach 
traffic  department  by  J.  H.  Todd,  sec- 
retary of  the  Shipping  Board  con- 
ferences. 

Business  Improves 

Shipping  conditions  in  general  are 
showing  such  a  marked  improvement 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  change,  which  began  nine  months 
ago,  actually  is  permanent  and  that 
the  world  is  on  the  mend  again. 
This  statement  might  have  been  haz- 
arded six  months  ago,  but  at  that 
time  a  good  week  was  followed  by 
a  bad,  so  that  judging  of  the  general 
trend  was  quite  difficult.  Now,  how- 
ever, reports  of  improvement  come 
from  so  many  quarters  that  the 
change  scarcely  can  be  anything  but 
general ;  yet  it  is  worth  emphasiz- 
ing that  trade  is  still  greatly  de- 
pressed. 

December  Cargo  Report 

Chief  among  recent  symptoms  of 
gradual  recovery  is  the  December 
cargo  report  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
which  shows  that  dry  cargo,  bulk  oil 
carried  in  tankers  being  excluded, 
increased  609,500  tons,  or  21  per 
cent,  over  November.  This  was  the 
first  gain  recorded  since  the  middle 
of  1921,  when  coal  exports  jumped 
greatly  as  a  result  of  the  British 
miners'  strike.  The  increase  of  De- 
cember, however,  was  entirely  in  ex- 
ports, which  gained  32  per  cent  over 
November,  though  they  remained  45 
per  cent  less  than  the  business   of 


December,  1920.  December,  1921, 
imports  declined  by  1180  tons  as 
compared  with  those  of  November, 
and  412,339  as  compared  with  those 
of  December,  1920.  Tanker  cargoes 
increased  4  per  cent  in  December 
over  November.  Dry  freight  con- 
tinues to  show  a  pronounced  dispro- 
portion between  imports  and  exports 
in  tonnage,  December  overseas  im- 
ports aggregating  987,911  long  tons 
and  exports  2,521,132. 

Despite  the  general  depression  of 

1921,  which  was  worse  than  that  of 
1920,  Panama  Canal  statistics  show 
little  change.  Cargo  carried  through 
the  waterway  decreased  by  527,771 
tons,  or  from  11,236,119  in  1920  to 
10,708,338  in  1921;  but  this  falling 
off,  even  though  it  represents  the 
cargoes  of  fifty  large  vessels,  was 
relatively  so  slight  as  to  be  really 
encouraging.  During  the  year  the 
number  of  vessels  using  the  canal 
was  2783  as  compared  with  2814  in 
1920;  but  both  net  tonnage  and  tolls 
collected  increased  slightly. 

Wheat  and  Lumber  Grow 
Another  encouraging  bit  of  news 
comes  from  Portland.  During  the 
seven  months  ending  January  31  the 
Columbia  River  shipped  26,069,525 
bushels  of  wheat,  while  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1920-1921  ship- 
ments aggregated  only  13,106,872; 
and  Puget  Sound  shipments  increas- 
ed from  4,063,604  bushels  in  1920- 
1921    to    6,276,019    bushels    in    1921- 

1922.  These  gains  are  made  despite 
a  falling  off  in  shipments  to  Eu- 
rope ;  although  that  continent  is  tak- 
ing less,  a  surprisingly  large  move- 
ment to  the  Orient  has  developed. 

Coastwise  lumber  trade  on  the  Pa- 
cific is  improving  rapidly.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  steam  schooners  that 
were  idle  a  few  months  ago  have 
been  returned  to  service.  Astoria 
reports  that  during  January  the  Co- 
lumbia River  shipped  68,903,211  feet, 
which  exceeded  the  shipment  of  any 
month  of  1921,  and  is  regarded  as 
especially  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  lumber  market  usually 
is  suffering  from  a  midwinter  slump 
in  January.  Of  the  68,000,000  feet 
shipped  in  January,  more  than  40,- 
000,000  went  to  foreign  ports. 

Great  Lakes  Traffic 

If  deep-sea  operators  believe  that 
they  are  alone  in  their  woes  they  are 
badly  mistaken.  Consider  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Great  Lakes  owners, 
who  have  experienced  the  worst  year 
since  1908.  During  1921  cargo  han- 
dled through  the  Soo  Canals  amount- 
ed to  48,259,254  short  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  79,282,496  in  1920,  the 
decrease  being  39  per  cent.  It  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  slump  in 
steel-manufacturing,   as  a   result  of 
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which  shipments  of  iron  ore  from 
the  Duluth  district  fell  from  56,780,- 
498  tons  in  1920  to  22,595,323  tons 
in  1921.  Coal,  wheat,  lumber  and 
grain  other  than  wheat  increased. 

"An  idea  of  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  these  waterways,"  says 
Commerce  Reports,  "may  be  gained 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  ton- 
nage passing  through  the  Soo  Canals 
during  the  season  of  1920  (79,282,- 
496  short  tons)  was  approximately 
three-fourths  as  much  as  the  total 
exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1921  (107,614,732  short  tons),  was 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
the  total  export  and  import  tonnage 
of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1921  (23,676,937  short 
tons),  and  was  over  four  times  the 
traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal  for 
the  year  1920  (17,574,657  short  tons), 
even  exceeding  the  latter's  total  for 
the  five  years,  1915-1920." 

Commerce  Reports  might  have  ad- 
ded that  this  enormous  business  was 
done  in  nine  months,  virtually  in 
seven,  inasmuch  as  April  and  De- 
cember, 1920,  together  witnessed  the 
passage  of  only  a  little  more  than 
2,000,000  tons. 

Eastbound  tonnage  was  approxi- 
mately four  times  westbound. 

Shipping  Briefs 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  has  arranged  to  place  the  Em- 
press of  Canada  and  Empress  of 
Australia  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade, 
say  advices  from  Vancouver.  The 
first  sailings  will  be  in  April.  On 
the  eastbound  voyages,  it  is  report- 
ed, the  vessels  will  call  at  Honolulu. 


don,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  will  be 
British  ports  of  call. 


The  B.  F.  Dillingham  Company 
has  been  appointed  Honolulu  agent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  will  place  the  Shipping 
Board  liners  Aeolus  and  Huron  in 
the  Los  Angeles-Honolulu  service. 


The  Northwest  Shipping  Company 
will  act  as  Portland  agent  of  Crow- 
ell  &  Thurlow,  whose  intercoastal 
service  is  represented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  Sudden  &  Christenson  as 
general  agents. 


The  Los  Angeles  General  Steam- 
ship Agents,  Los  Angeles,  have  organ- 
ized the  Southern  California  Steve- 
doring &  Freight  Handling  Company, 
to  handle  cargo  of  all  vessels  repre- 
sented by  the  former. 


The  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
as  agent  of  the  Blue  Star  Line,  an- 
nounces the  inauguration  of  a  re- 
frigeration service  with  probable 
monthly  sailings  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  United  Kingdom.   Lon- 


The  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers, Honolulu,  has  reduced  lumber 
tolls  from  30  to  22V2  cents  for  off- 
shore shipments  and  from  15  to  11 
cents  for  inter-island  lumber,  effec- 
tive May  1. 


The  Hamburg  -  American  Line  is 
beginning  a  service  through  the  ca- 
nal, to  the  West  Coast  of  Central 
America,  says  the  Panama  Canal 
Record.  The  steamer  Antiochia,  of 
3100  gross  tons,  is  due  to  arrive  at 
Cristobal  on  January  13,  from  Ham- 
burg via  Bremen,  Curacao,  La  Gua- 
ira,  Puerto  Cabello,  Puerto  Colombia, 
and  Cartagena.  After  handling  car- 
go at  the  canal  ports  she  will  pro- 
ceed up  the  West  Coast  as  far  as 
Champerico,  Mexico,  calling  at  one 
port  of  each  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  on  the  way,  and  re- 
turning to  Balboa  within  about  a 
fortnight  of  her  passage  through  the 
canal.  No  advice  has  been  received 
as  to  the  probable  frequency  of  the 
service. 


The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Shipping  Board  to  ac- 
quire a  site  for  a  fuel  and  fuel  oil 
station  and  fresh  water  reservoir  on 
Hazel  Island,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
$50,000. 


The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine announces  that  direct  sailings 
between  Canada  and  Germany  will 
be  begun  in  the  spring,  the  Vedic, 
a  9300-ton  third-class  vessel,  mak- 
ing the  first  sailing  from  Halifax 
April  23. 


The  Holland  -  America  Line  will 
carry  passengers  hereafter  on  the 
vessels  of  its  Pacific-European  line. 


The  535  Lone  Star  State  has  been 
assigned  to  the  United  States  Lines 
by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion announces  that  the  new  export 
bill  of  lading  will  become  effective 
March  15  instead  of  February  15, 
as  formerly  announced. 


The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha's  San 
Francisco  office  will  be  removed 
March  15  from  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  building  to  551  Market 
street.  Sudden  &  Christenson  have 
removed  from  110  Market  street  to 
230  California. 


Steamship  Line  between  New  York 
and  Portland,  Maine,  which  was  sus- 
pended during  the  war,  will  be  re- 
sumed soon. 


The  Pacific  States  Express  Com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  operate  a 
service  on  the  steamships  Yale  and 
Harvard  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  G.  R.  Anderson  is 
president. 


Sudden  &  Christenson  have  taken 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tion of  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow  in- 
tercoastal steamships,  heretofore  rep- 
resented by  Struthers  &  Dixon  and 
operated  under  the  name  of  I.  S.  C. 
Lines.  The  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company  will  act  as  Los  Angeles 
agent. 


The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany announces  the  purchase  of  the 
Norwegian  steamship  Argentina,  for- 
merly the  American-Hawaiian  steam- 
ship Honolulan.  Under  the  name  of 
Jacob  Luckenbach  she  will  be  used 
in  the  Gulf-Pacific  service. 


The  San  Francisco  offices  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  closed  in  1916, 
have  been  reopened  with  Charles  E. 
Duisenberg  in  charge.  His  quarters 
are  in  the  Mills  building. 


The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  an- 
nounce that  the  service  of  the  Maine 


Captain  James  Baird,  president  of 
the  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Steve- 
doring Company,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Northwest  Water- 
front Employers'  Union. 

Ben  C.  Dailey  has  resigned  as 
managing  director  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Club,  San  Francisco,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  N.  A.  Davis,  ed- 
itor of  World  Trade. 

Captain  E.  C.  Genereaux  has  re- 
signed as  port  captain  of  W,  L. 
Comyn  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
to  enter  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

O.  B.  Kibele,  formerly  of  the 
Schaw  -  Batcher  and  Southwestern 
shipyards,  and  Captain  C.  A.  Hey- 
gendorflf  have  formed  a  marine  sur- 
veying partnership  in  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  J.  R.  Rundberg  will  act 
as  owners'  representative  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  the  Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship  Company,  which  recently 
announced  a  world  service. 

Captain  J.  J.  Meany,  former  in- 
spector of  hulls,  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  more  recently  in 
charge  of  the  recruiting  bureau  of 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  at  Los  An- 
geles, has  taken  command  of  the 
steamship  Lewis  Luckenbach. 
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Marine  Insurance 

CHARLES   F.    HOWELL,    Eastern  Contributing  Editor 


Marine  Prospects  Poor 

There  is  nothing  too  encouraging 
in  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
outlook  of  marine  insurance  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Trade  conditions, 
competition  and  excessive  losses  have 
depressed  the  business  to  an  unusual 
degree.  The  situation  has  been  sum- 
med up  by  President  J.  B.  Levison 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  vi^ho  stresses 
the  following  as  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  hour: 

1.  The  great  depression  in  ship- 
ping and  the  shrinkage  in  foreign 
commerce,  which  is  naturally  re- 
flected in  the  volume  of  premiums 
written. 

2.  The  excessive  number  of  com- 
panies competing  for  the  business, 
due  to  the  entrance  of  almost  every 
fire  company  in  America  and  Eng- 
land into  marine  underwriting  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  is  probably  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  the  aggregate 
volume  of  marine  premiums  written 
in  England  and  the  United  States  in 
1921  was  considerably  less  than  1913 
(the  year  before  the  war)  with  many 
times  the  number  of  companies  com- 
peting. 

3.  The  advent  into  marine  insur- 
ance during  the  war  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  brokerage  firms  with  no 
accounts  on  their  books  and  no  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  hold  their  position  by 
practices  which  must  inevitably  re- 
sult disastrously  to  underwriters. 

4.  Unusual  and  abnormal  losses 
on  account  of  the  breakdown  in  the 
morale  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
at  large,  lack  of  proper  care  in  han- 
dling cargoes,  and  a  distinct  lower- 
ing of  standards  in  the  upkeep  of 
vessels  owing  in  a  large  measure  to 
low  freight  rates. 

5.  Operation  of  laws  in  the  vari- 
ous states  which  were  primarily  de- 
signed to  apply  to  fire  insurance  and 
have  been  extended  to  marine,  plac- 
ing marine  writing  oflSces  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  as  compared  with 
companies  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Levison  sums  up  thus: 
"Frankly,  I  see  no  encouragement 
in  the  immediate  future  for  marine 
underwriting  either  in  the  United 
States  or  England,  or  until  the  old 
established  marine  brokerage  firms 
and  marine  offices  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  business  will  be 
conducted  along  lines  approximating 
what  was  done  prior  to  the  war  and 
which  will  make  possible  a  profit  to 
underwriters.  This  does  not  appear 
likely  at  the  present  moment." 


Buffalo  Storage  Losses 

Inspectors  and  surveyors  have  re- 
curned  from  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  conditions  and  damages 
attendant  upon  the  stranding  of 
nearly  thirty  steamers  at  Buffalo 
during  the  heavy  storm  of  the  clos- 
ing days  of  last  year.  It  will  be  re- 
called by  readers  of  this  department 
that  those  vessels  were  loaded  with 
wheat  for  winter  storage,  a  custom 
long  observed  and,  as  a  rule,  with- 
out serious  consequences.  Captain  C. 
B.  Wheldon,  who  represented  many 
of  the  larger  New  York  marine  in- 
surance interests,  has  returned  from 
his  survey  of  the  stranded  steamers. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  a  similar  dis- 
aster would  be  most  unlikely  again. 
Much  of  the  damage  resulted  from 
the  collision  of  the  boats  driven  from 
their  moorings,  and  many  of  them 
had  to  have  their  cargo  discharged 
and  to  be  taken  to  various  Lake  ports 
for  repairs  to  their  hulls.  In  some 
instances  bunker  fires  caused  a  taint- 
ing of  the  grain.  About  600,000 
bushels  of  grain  had  to  be  discharg- 
ed. It  is  estimated  that  the  cargo 
loss  will  approximate  $70,000,  and 
the  damage  to  hulls  will  entail  about 
a  half  million  dollars. 

Atlantic  MutuaFs  Statement 

There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  annual  figures  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
due  to  the  specializing  of  that  insti- 
tution in  marine  writings  and  the 
broad  extent  of  its  operations.  This 
year  the  interest  has  been  even 
greater  than  usual,  due  to  the  con- 
viction that  1921  witnessed  the  cli- 
max of  one  of  the  most  crucial  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  marine  un- 
derwriting. It  was  therefore  grati- 
fying to  see  by  the  annual  statement 
of  the  Atlantic  Mutual,  published  on 
January  26,  that  an  excellent  show- 
ing was  made  in  the  face  of  the  ab- 
normal conditions  prevailing  all  over 
the  world.  The  statement  shows 
earned  premiums  for  1921  of  $4,851,- 
944.71 ;  this  is  somewhat  below  the 
earned  premiums  of  1920,  but  is  in 
excess  of  the  company's  pre  -  war 
writings.  The  net  losses  paid  after 
deduction  of  salvages  and  reinsur- 
ance amount  to  $2,047,105.94,  repre- 
senting a  larger  net  loss  ratio  than 
usual,  but  not  excessive  in  view  of 
the  unusual  conditions.  At  the  close 
of  1921  the  company's  balance  was 
$6,242,251.65,  which  represents  the 
balance  before  declaration  of  divi- 
dend. After  declaration  of  the  us- 
ual dividend  the  balance  remaining 


is  practically  unchanged  from  the 
previous  year,  when  a  much  larger 
balance  before  dividend  was  shown. 

What's  Moving 

Refined  sugar  is  now  being  ship- 
ped freely  from  this  country  to  Eng- 
land and  European  ports,  and  the 
marine  insurance  rate  is  low.  There 
has  usually  been  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  on  such  coverage  in  normal 
times,  but  it  is  much  more  of  a  prob- 
lem now  in  view  of  the  moral  hazard 
and  the  additional  fact  that  carriers 
are  employing  under-grade  and  poor- 
ly-managed ships. 

Foodstuffs,  cotton  and  copper  are 
among  the  commodities  that  are  be- 
ing written  right  along.  But  there 
is  too  little  of  them  to  suit  the  un- 
derwriter. The  dull  days  of  the  close 
of  1921  are  continuing  right  into  the 
new  year.  Losses  are  somewhat  cur- 
tailed, but  the  overhead  is  with  us 
all  the  time.  One  trade  route  which 
appears  to  be  rapidly  growing  and 
which  offers  something  of  encour- 
agement is  that  between  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope via  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
said  that  recently  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian steamers  was  obliged 
to  refuse  3000  tons  of  cargo  because 
of  excessive  offerings.  Flour,  grain 
and  canned  goods  composed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cargo. 

Inferior  Vessels  Used 

With  so  many  steamers  out  of 
employment  at  this  time,  it  seems 
strange  that  merchants  are  willing 
to  follow  the  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  policy  of  attempting  to  use 
inferior  vessels.  Within  the  space 
of  a  few  days  recently,  there  were 
offered  in  the  New  York  market  for 
the  carriage  of  sugar  from  Cuba  a 
cargo  by  a  steamer  built  in  1890  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  Lake  trade,  and 
another  by  a  barge  (in  tow)  to  a 
United  States  Gulf  port.  The  above 
steamer  had,  it  is  true,  been  consid- 
erably altered,  but  even  so  she  could 
not  compare  with  one  built  especi- 
ally for  ocean  service.  Why  use  such 
a  steamer,  and  why  use  a  barge? 
"Cheap  freight,"  is  the  answer;  but 
will  this  not  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  necessary  high  rate  of  interest? 
Underwriters  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why,  as  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  many  suitable  vessels  are 
available,  merchants  will  resort  to 
such  carriage  as  the  above  mention- 
ed. Is  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
risk  of  having  a  more  or  less  dam- 
aged cargo,  even  though  the  freight 
rate  is  low  and  insurance  obtaina- 
ble? True,  the  underwriters  will 
pay  the  physical  damage,  but  who  is 
to  make  good  the  injury  arising  out 
of  the  interruption  to  the  merchant's 
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business  ?  There  is  no  insurance  that 
will  cover  that.  Here  is  a  fact  that 
is  too  often  overlooked  by  shippers. 

Russian  Relief  Cargoes 

Among  the  underwriting  features 
of  the  moment  is  the  coverage  of 
relief  shipments  by  this  country  to 
Russia.  In  the  matter  of  grain,  thir- 
ty-five or  forty  vessels  have  already 
sailed,  some  of  them  bound  for  the 
Baltic  and  some  for  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea.  They  carried  corn  prin- 
cipally, and  the  value  of  the  cargo 
in  each  instance  ran  from  $250,000 
to  $500,000.  The  marine  insurance 
rate  ran  from  l^A  per  cent  to  IV2 
per  cent.  Other  sailings  are  sched- 
uled right  along.  These  shipments 
are  for  the  dual  accounts  of  the 
Hoover  Relief  and  the  United  States 
Relief  arrangements. 

Great  Lakes  Underwriting 

Final  figures  on  Great  Lakes  ton- 
nage for  1921  indicate  that  the  most 
pessimistic  reports  of  conditions 
there  were  not  exaggerated.  Regis- 
tered net  tonnage  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Soo  Canal  in  1921  to- 
taled 32,184,240,  as  compared  with 
58,194,083  in  1920,  a  reduction  of 
approximately  45  per  cent.  Shipping 
interests  on  the  Lakes  look  for  bet- 
ter times  in  1922,  as  the  demand  for 
coal  and  ore  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what near  normal,  and  with  general 
cargo  moving  more  freely  Lake  un- 
derwriters should  get  a  better  vol- 
ume of  premiums. 

Sailing  Vessel  Losses 

Numerous  accidents  to  sailing  ves- 
sels have  been  reported  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  they  direct  at- 
tention to  the  hazards  surrounding 
the  insuring  of  this  type  of  risk. 
The  winter  season,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways a  serious  time  for  sailers,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  storms  encoun- 
tered, but  in  these  days  of  poor 
freights  an  underwriter  cannot  be 
too  cautious  in  the  examination  of 
sailing  vessel  risks.  Causes  of  total 
losses  are  often  never  known.  Thirty 
or  more  sailers  have  produced  dam- 
age claims  in  the  last  week  or  two. 

Cuban  Conditions  Improve 

There  is  a  steady  betterment  in 
underwriting  and  business  conditions 
at  Cuba.  The  theft  and  pilferage 
hazard,  which  at  one  time  was  about 
the  worst  there  of  anywhere  in  the 
v^^orld,  is  now  materially  improved. 
Shipments  are  being  removed  with 
much  more  dispatch,  sometimes  with- 
in five  days  of  discharge,  which  is 
ample  for  the  consignee  to  take  de- 
livery. The  dock  strike  is  insignifi- 
cant; the  Havana  police  man  the 
trucks.  The  great  difficulty  has  been 
that  Cuban  merchants  are  greatly 
over-stocked.     Surveyors    state   that 


there  is  enough  American  goods  in 
the  island  right  now  to  last  for  an- 
other year.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  regards  cotton  piece  goods,  the 
American  market  for  which  is  prac- 
tically dead.  Money  is  now  coming 
in  to  Cubans  from  the  sugar  crop, 
and  that  is  relieving  the  financial 
situation  greatly. 

C.  F.  H. 

Captain  Alwen^s  Victory 

In  a  decision  handed  down  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Seattle, 
Judge  Jeremiah  Neterer  holds  that 
Captain  William  Fisher,  supervising 
inspector  for  the  Eleventh  District, 
Steamboat  -  Inspection  Service,  was 
without  warrant  of  law  in  suspend- 
ing the  license  of  Captain  John  Al- 
wen,  master  of  the  Shipping  Board 
steamship  West  Hartland,  which  col- 
lided with  and  sunk  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company's  Governor  April  1, 
1921.  Captain  Fisher  took  cognizance 
of  the  wreck  directly  and  without  ap- 
peal having  been  made  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  board,  which  had 
exonerated  Captain  Alwen,  and  it 
was  because  of  this  action  that  Cap- 
tain Alwen  appealed  to  the  United 
States  District  Court.  In  this  ap- 
peal he  has  won  a  signal  victory, 
inasmuch  as  the  decision  means  that 
his  license  is  restored. 

Judge  Neterer's  decision  is  wholly 
upon  the  legal  questions  involved 
and  does  not  touch  in  any  degree 
upon  the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment administered  by  Captain 
Fisher.  For  that  reason  it  sheds  lit- 
tle light  upon  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  loss  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Its  principal  interest  lies  in 
its  sharp  defining  of  the  duties  and 
powers  of  a  supervising  inspector 
and,  because  of  that,  probably  set- 
tles definitely  a  vexed  question.  The 
decision  follows  in  full : 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT 
FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  WASHINGTON,  NORTHERN 
DIVISION. 
John  Alwen,  Plaintiff, 

vs. 
William  Fisher,  Supervising  Inspec- 
tor    for     the     Eleventh     District, 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  De- 
partment  of   Commerce  of  the  U. 
S.;    Donald    Ames,    and   Harry   C. 
Lord,  Local  Inspectors,  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce  of  U.  S.,  Defendants. 
In  Equity— No.  276-E 
DECISION 
Frederick   Milverton,    Special    As- 
sistant U.  S.  Attorney,  attorney  for 
defendants. 

Howard  G.  Cosgrove,  attorney  for 
plaintiff. 

Neterer,  District  Judge. 


Shortly  after  midnight,  April  1, 
1921,  the  S.  S.  West  Hartland  and 
the  S.  S.  Governor  collided,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  Governor  immedi- 
ately sank.  The  plaintiff  was  acting 
master  of  the  West  Hartland.  After 
the  collision  the  board  of  local  in- 
spectors investigating  the  collision 
found  Harry  H.  Harden,  in  charge 
of  the  S.  S.  Governor,  culpable,  and 
exonerated  the  plaintiff  master  in 
charge  of  the  S.  S.  West  Hartland, 
and  filed  written  findings  and  de- 
cision of  the  16th  of  April,  1921.  The 
proceeding  is  entitled: 

"In  the  matter  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  collision  between 
the    S.    S.    Governor    and    West 
Hartland  April  1,  1921,  off  Point 
Wilson,  resulting  in  the  sinking 
and  loss  of  S.  S.  Governor." 
On  the  16th  of  May  following,  the 
defendant  supervising  inspector  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  master  of 
the  West  Hartland: 

"You  are  hereby  charged  with 
violation  of  the  U.  S.  R.  S.  Stat- 
utes, Sees.  4439  and  4450,  with 
negligence,  unskillfulness  and 
inattention  to  your  duty  as  mas- 
ter of  the  S.  S.  West  Hartland 
on  the  night  of  March  31,  1921, 
and  the  morning  of  April  1, 
1921,  in  this,  that  being  in 
doubt  as  to  the  course  and  in- 
tention of  the  S.  S.  Governor,  as 
that  vessel  and  the  West  Hart- 
land were  approaching  each 
other,  your  failure  to  signify 
your  lack  of  understanding, 
which  resulted  in  the  collision 
of  the  West  Hartland  and  Gov- 
ernor; and  further,  in  this,  that, 
having  signaled  the  governor  to 
hold  course  and  speed,  failed  to 
do  so,  but  without  informing  the 
Governor  thereof,  you  stopped 
and  reversed  engines,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  collision  of  the 
West  Hartland  and  Governor; 
and  further,  in  this,  that  when 
the  collision  was  imminent  you 
did  not  take  proper  measures  to 
avoid  collision  between  the  West 
Hartland  and  Governor. 

"At  your  earliest  convenience 
you  are  directed  to  appear  at 
this  office  to  make  answer  to 
these  charges.  You  may  be  rep- 
resented by  tounsel  if  you  so 
desire." 

Thereafter,  on  July  22,  the  super- 
vising inspector  rendered  the  follow- 
ing findings,  conclusions  and  de- 
cision under  the  style: 

"In  the  matter  of  the  trial  of 
charges  preferred  by  the  U.  S. 
Supervising  Inspector,  Eleventh 
District,  against  Captain  John 
Alwen,  master  of  the  S.  S.  West 
Hartland,  in  connection  with  the 
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collision  between  that  vessel 
and  the  S.  S.  Governor  on  the 
morning  of  April  1,  1921."     .     . 


DECISION— "I,  therefore,  hold 
and  it  is  my  decision  that  Cap- 
tain   John    Alv^en    is    guilty    of 
negligence,   unskillfullness,   and 
inattention  to  his  duties  as  mas- 
ter of  the  S,  S.  West  Hartland 
.     .     .     in   connection   with   the 
collision    between    that    vessel 
and  the  S.  S.  Governor,  and  his 
license  as  master  and  pilot,  No. 
73609,  issue  No.  5,  5,  dated  De- 
cember 2,   1918,  is  hereby   sus- 
pended   for    a    period    of    two 
years,  from  this  date,  July  22, 
1921.   Captain  Alwen  is  directed 
to   deposit  his  license  with  the 
U.  S.  local  inspectors  at  Seattle, 
where  it  will  remain  during  the 
period  of  its  suspension." 
The  plaintiff  contends  that  the  su- 
pervising   inspector    acted    without 
jurisdiction  and  that  his  decision  is 
void ;  that  he  has  no  speedy  and  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law.   The  defendant 
inspector  claims  that  he  had  juris- 
diction,    and    acted     in    accordance 
with    law;    that    plaintiff    appeared, 
presented    testimony,    and    may    not 
now  complain.    The  plaintiff  admits 
appearing,  but  contends  that  he  pro- 
tested the  jurisdiction  and  objected 
to  the  proceedings.    If  the  supervis- 
ing inspector  was  without  jurisdic- 
tion and  his  action  without  warrant 
of  law  the  appearance  of  the  plain- 
tiff did  not  confer  jurisdiction.    The 
supervising   inspector   may   do   that 
which  the  law  authorizes  him  to  do 
through  procedure  which  is  provid- 
ed.   It   is   conceded  that   under   the 
law  prior  to  June  10,  1918,  40  Stat. 
602,   there   was   no   warrant   of   law 
which  gave  the  supervising  inspector 
the  right  to  proceed  as  he  did  in  this 
case.   It  is  contended  that  under  the 
act  supra,  the  supervising  inspector 
may,   within   thirty   days    after   any 
decision   of   the   local    board   of   in- 
spectors, review  such  decision  upon 
his  own  motion,  and  that  after  such 


review  he  may  revoke,  change,  or 
modify  such  decision.  The  act  supra 
is  entitled:  "An  act  to  provide  for 
appeals  from  decisions  of  boards  of 
local  inspectors  of  vessels  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  particular  object  of  the  act  in 
this  case  is  to  provide  for  appeals, 
and  "That  whenever  any  person 
.  .  .  feels  aggrieved  ...  he 
may  appeal  ...  to  the  super- 
vising inspector  .  .  .  provided, 
however,  that  application  for  such 
re-examination  of  the  case  by  the 
supervising  inspector  .  .  .  shall 
be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
decision  .  .  .  appealed  from, 
shall  have  been  rendered." 

The  word  "such  re-examination" 
refers  to  the  word  appeal  in  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  section,  hence, 
"appeal"  and  "such  re-examination" 
must  be  held  as  synonymous  terms. 
The  rules  and  regulations  provided 
pursuant  to  law.  Sec.  4405  R.  S.,  and 
which  rules  have  the  force  of  law, 
Fridenberg  vs.  Whitney,  et  al,  240 
Fed.  819,  824,  under  title  II,  Appeal 
to  Supervising  Inspector,  Sec.  1,  pro- 
vide : 

"The  inspector,  upon  notice  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
local  board,  provided  said  notice 
of  appeal  shall  be  made  within 
thirty   days   of  the   decision   of 
the  local  board,  shall   give  no- 
tice in  writing  to  said  board  to 
forward   certified  copy  of  their 
decision      together      with      the 
charges    and     all     evidence     in 
writing   on   file   in   their   office." 
The  prerequisites,  therefore,  nec- 
essary to  effect  an  appeal,  are  plain- 
ly set  forth  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  have  the  force  of  law. 

Prior  to  the  act  supra  there  was 
no  provision  for  appeal  except  by 
an  interested  party,  240  Fed.  817, 
and  the  following  was  provided  in 
Sec.  2:  ".  .  .  Any  supervising  in- 
spector may,  within  thirty  days, 
thereafter,  upon  his  own  motion  re- 
view any  decision  or  action  .  .  . 
within  his  district."   And  Sec.  3  pro- 


vides that,  if  the  supervising  inspec- 
tor, upon  his  own  motion,  decides 
his  review,  the  same  provisions  ap- 
ply. The  same  procedure  applies  in 
effecting  appeal  by  the  supervising 
inspector  as  to  an  appeal  by  an  in- 
terested party,  and  the  same  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  local  board. 
In  other  words,  the  case  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  board  of  local  in- 
spectors. Upon  removal  of  the  case 
the  supervising  inspector  must  then 
proceed  under  the  same  rules  pre- 
scribed for  the  hearing  before  the 
local  board  (Rule  2).  The  proced- 
ure provided  is  definite  and  explicit. 
Appeal  has  a  definite,  clear  and 
well  understood  meaning  in  all  legal 
procedure,  and  its  function  is  to  re- 
vise and  correct  the  proceedings  al- 
ready instituted  and  does  not  create 
that  cause,  Wilson  vs.  Mason,  1 
Cranch,  44  (U.  S.),  2  Law  Ed.,  60. 
An  appeal  is  the  removal  of  a  cause 
from  a  court  of  inferior  to  one  of 
superior  jurisdiction  for  review. 
Greenwood  County  vs.  Town  of  New 
Hartford,  32  Atl.,  933  (Conn.).  Ap- 
peal is  a  process  of  civil  origin  and 
removal  of  the  cause  entire  for  re- 
view and  re-trial.  Lyle  vs.  Barnes, 
40  Miss.,  608.  The  legal  significance 
of  appeal  means  appellate  process 
which  opens  the  former  judgment 
and  sends  the  case  to  a  higher  court 
for  a  trial  de  novo  upon  the  same 
facts  or  new  facts  regardless  of  the 
former  trial,  Richardson  vs.  Hender- 
son, 37  S.  E.,  653  (W.  Va.).  The 
record  shows  that  there  was  no  re- 
moval. The  only  official  act  of  the 
supervising  inspector  is  filing  the 
charges  supra,  on  the  16th  day  of 
May,  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  local  board  in  the 
"matter  of  the  investigation  of  the 

collision "by  the  local 

board.     Lord,   one   of    the   local    in- 
spectors,   in    answer   to:     "Q.    Was 
there  ever  any  appeal  taken  by  any 
one  from  that  decision  to  the  super-  j 
vising  inspector?    A — No."    The  su-  j 
pervising     inspector     testified     that  | 
when   the   findings   and   decision   of  ' 
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the  local  board  were  submitted  "in 
the  usual  way"  on  April  18,  that  he 
began  a  very  thorough  study  and 
analysis  of  the  same,  and  that  on 
the  14th  of  May  he  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  "bureau"  as  follows:  "My  in- 
vestigation satisfies  me  that  charges 
should  be  filed  against  master,  West 
Hartland,  who  was  exonerated  in  in- 
vestigation of  local  board.  Have  I 
power  to  file  charges  direct  and  pro- 
ceed to  try  case,  or  should  I  order 
local  board  to  file  charges?"  And  in 
response  to  this  telegram  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May  he  was 
advised  by  the  "bureau"  that  "he 
did  have  authority  to  prefer  the 
charges  and  conduct  trial."  He  fur- 
ther testified:  "Although  my  review 
of  the  testimony  convinced  me  that 
Captain  Alwen  was  culpable  in  his 
management  of  the  West  Hartland, 
I  desired  to  afford  him  an  opportun- 
ity to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  and, 
in  order  to  proceed  in  a  definite 
way,  I  decided  to  present  the  matter 
in  the  form  of  charges." 

It  appears  to  be  conclusively  es- 
tablished that  no  appeal  was  taken, 
and  that  no  review  in  any  legal 
sense  was  had.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  "inves- 
tigation" of  the  local  board  con- 
cerned others  named  in  the  decis- 
ion, whereas,  the  "direct  charge" 
concerns  only  one  of  the  parties 
named  in  the  decision,  the  plaintiff; 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  super- 
vising inspector.  The  act  supra  pro- 
vides that  the  decision  of  the  local 
board  may  be  revoked,  changed  or 
modified,  by  the  reviewing  officer. 
The  decision  of  the  supervising  in- 
spector does  not  refer  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  board.  The  title 
of  the  proceeding  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  title,  from  the  proceeding 
before  the  local  board,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  supervising  inspector 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  proceeding 
was  a  "direct  charge,"  rather  than 
a  review  on  appeal,  although,  in 
proceeding  on  review,  after  appeal, 


he  was  empowered  by  the  act  supra, 
as  well  as  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  hear  further  testimony,  and 
to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
The  proceeding  is  somewhat  akin  to 
an  appeal  in  admiralty  trials,  where 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  re- 
viewing the  case,  may  receive  fur- 
ther testimony  in  determining  the 
pending  issue.  It  is  not  contended 
at  bar,  nor  suggested  in  the  brief, 
and  I  know  of  no  warrant  of  statute 
that  empowers  the  supervising  in- 
spector to  file  charges  before  him- 
self, and  hear  and  determine  the 
same  upon  an  issue  such  as  is  here 
presented.  The  sole  function  is  what 
the  title  indicates,  Supervising  Ap- 
pellate Tribunal,  and  to  determine 
an  issue  on  appeal  the  matter  must 
be  removed  from  the  local  inspection 
court  to  that  of  the  supervising  in- 
spector's appellate  court,  within 
thirty  days,  and  provision  is  made 
by  statute  for  the  removal  and  the 
procedure  provided  by  law;  and 
after  removal  the  matter  may  be 
considered  upon  the  evidence  before 
the  local  board,  or  further  testi- 
mony may  be  taken.  The  fact  that 
the  supervising  inspector,  on  June 
24,  "notified"  Captain  Alwen,  the 
plaintiff,  that  "in  this  hearing"  he 
was  proceeding  as  on  continuance  of 
the  review  "undertaken  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  inspectors"'  can- 
not confer  jurisdiction,  because  no 
appeal  for  review  had  been  taken 
and  the  proceeding  instituted  was  a 
"direct  charge."  The  decision  of  the 
supervising  inspector  is  without 
warrant  of  law  and  may  not  be  en- 
forced. 

An  Alaska  Aftermath 

As  a  result  of  the  wreck  of  the 
steamship  Alaska  and  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  Neptune  Association  to 
Senator  Jones  and  Representative 
Edmunds,  the  board  of  supervising 
inspectors,  Steamboat-Inspection  Ser- 
vice, has  held  a  hearing  on  the  use 
of  submarine  bell  apparatus.  The 
Neptune  Association  gave  voice  to  a 


belief,  which  had  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, that  had  the  Alaska  been 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  receiv- 
ing submarine-bell  signals  the  wreck 
probably  could  have  been  avoided. 
In  addition  to  wishing  to  make  nav- 
igation safer,  the  association  desired 
to  save  masters  from  responsibility 
for  losses  when  all  necessary  equip- 
ment had  not  been  provided  for  the 
proper  operation  of  vessels. 

Several  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, among  whom  were  masters  act- 
ively engaged  in  navigation,  testified 
that  submarine  bells  were  installed 
at  many  dangerous  places,  both  in 
United  States  and  in  foreign  waters; 
that  with  proper  receiving  apparatus 
the  signals  could  be  heard  at  dis- 
tances up  to  fifteen  and  twenty  miles, 
the  distance  varying  with  circum- 
stances; that  the  expense  of  receiv- 
ing apparatus  was  not  great,  approx- 
imately from  $250  to  $300  a  year 
rental;  that  the  obligations  of  mas- 
ters to  the  public,  owners  and  un- 
derwriters could  be  fulfilled  better 
if  apparatus  were  installed;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  government 
had  installed  bells  at  many  places, 
American  vessels  exceeding  2500  reg- 
istered tons  should  be  equipped  with 
apparatus. 

Testimony  offered  at  the  hearing 
indicated  that  the  master  of  the 
Alaska  was  so  negligent  that  even 
submarine  -  bell  receiving  apparatus 
probably  would  not  have  prevented 
the  wreck;  but  this  fact  cannot  be 
accepted  as  any  argument  against 
the  general  installation  of  apparatus. 
When  members  of  the  board  inquired 
as  to  what  other  equipment  should 
be  installed,  the  only  suggestion 
made  by  witnesses  was  that  com- 
passes should  be  of  a  truer  and  more 
uniform  nature.  The  gyroscopic  com- 
pass would  appear  to  answer  this 
demand  satisfactorily. 

At  the  hearing  there  were  various 
other  issues  raised,  among  which 
was  that  masters  should  be  tried  by 
a  jury  of  shipmasters  instead  of  by 
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local  inspectors;  but  General  Uhler, 
the  founder  of  the  present  system, 
argued  that  a  master  would  receive 
better  treatment  under  the  present 
system  than  he  would  under  any 
other  of  which  he  had  heard.  The 
Neptune  Association's  representa- 
tives appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
restoration  of  the  old  power  of  a 
master  over  his  crew,  in  order  that 
he  might  more  efficiently  discharge 
his  obligations,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
to  be  very  careful  in  these  days  of 
the  Seamen's  Act. 

London  Loses  Heavily 

Pacific  Coast  underwriters  had 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
during  the  month  that  they  had  writ- 
ten no  risk  on  the  steamship  North- 
ern Pacific,  which  burned  and  sank 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast  February  8 
while  en  route  from  Hoboken  to  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company's  yard  at 
Chester.  The  entire  risk  had  been 
placed  in  London.  British  under- 
writers will  pay  $1,200,000,  accord- 
ing to  report  in  San  Francisco. 
Their  premium  was  three-eighths  of 

1  per  cent,  but  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement between  different  author- 
ities as  to  precisely  the  risk  covered. 
However,  the  question  is  academic, 
because  the  vessel  has  become  a  to- 
tal loss  under  the  policy. 

Cost  Company  $1,000,000 
It  is  reported  that  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  is  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  sister,  Great  Northern, 
for  its  coastwise  trade,  but  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  loath  to  give 
up  the  vessel,  which  is  serving  as 
flagship  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  Both 
vessels  were  built  by  James  J.  Hill 
in  order  that  two  railroads  for  which 
they  were  named  might  gain  access 
by  water  to  San  Francisco.  After 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Columbia  River  during  1915  and 
1916,  with  occasional  voyages  to 
Honolulu,  they  were  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  used  during  the  war  as 
Atlantic  transports.  They  made  re- 
markable records,  largely  on  account 
of  their  speed  of  23  knots  or  more. 
The  loss  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is 
not  only  a  financial  disaster,  but  it 
removes  from  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  a  vessel  that  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  duplicated  for  years. 
The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  paid 
the  government  $1,000,000  for  her, 
and  her  reconditioning  would  have 
cost  about  $500,000  more. 

Bessie  Dollar  Battered 
The  worst  mishap  of  the  month 
on  the  Pacific  was  the  battering  that 
the  Dollar  steamship  Bessie  Dollar 
received  February  6  while  bound 
from  Vancouver  to  the   Orient.     At 

2  o'clock  that  afternoon,  in  a  heavy 
sea  but  not  unusually  severe  weath- 


er, a  wave  struck  the  vessel  on  the 
starboard  side.  She  did  not  rise 
well,  and  water  poured  over  her  to 
a  depth  estimated  at  thirty  feet, 
breaking  the  chains  that  bound  her 
deck-load,  tearing  away  the  bridge, 
crumpling  the  captain's  quarters, 
wrecking  the  saloon,  carrying  away 
three  boats,  killing  a  Chinese  stew- 
ard and  injuring  Captain  M.  Ridley. 
Her  mainmast  was  bent  over  and 
fell  on  the  deck  that  night. 

Yarrows,  Limited,  submitted  the 
lowest   bid   for   repairs. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  by 
the  Shipping  Board  tanker  Stockton 
in  Los  Angeles  Harbor  February  10. 
She  sank  three  small  boats,  damaged 
a  ferry  and  bent  the  bow  of  an  Ea- 
gle boat,  besides  tearing  a  hole  in 
her  own  bow.  She  was  sent  to  the 
yard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company  for  repairs. 

An  Improved  Tone 

Pacific  underwriting  appears  to  be 
improving  steadily  though  slowly. 
Some  little  new  hull  business  has 
developed  in  the  insuring  of  square- 
rigged  vessels  bought  on  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  Alaska  salmon  trade,  and 


cargo  business,  however  "spotty"  it 
may  remain,  is  larger  than  it  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  1921.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume is  decidedly  below  that  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  House  failed  to  take  action 
February  13  on  the  Edmonds  model 
insurance  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Although  the  legislation 
was  brought  up  and  explained  by 
Representative  Edmonds,  the  House 
adjourned  without  taking  action. 
The  bill  went  through  the  Senate 
recently  without  even  being  read  or 
a  record  vote  taken.  Efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
have  the  House  take  it  up,  but  there 
has  been  so  much  opposition  to  it 
that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
simply  remained  on  the  calendar.  It 
is  predicted  that  this  will  be  the  last 
heard  of  the  proposition  at  this  term 
of  Congress. 


"Witless  pumping  out  of  No.  2 
tank"  of  the  steamship  Canadian 
Importer  is  blamed  by  a  board  of 
inquiry  for  the  near  foundering  of 
that  vessel  last  August. 


Rates  and  Freights 


Far  East  Reorganization 

At  a  series  of  meetings  held  in 
New  York  during  January,  the 
North  Atlantic-Far  East  Conference, 
which  had  practically  ceased  to 
function,  was  reorganized  with  all 
lines  engaged  in  the  trade,  either 
formal  members  or  pledged  to  ob- 
serve rates.  What  success  the  con- 
ference will  have  in  maintaining  tar- 
iffs remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  anyone  to  be  unduly 
optimistic.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  the  reorganized  body 
has  started  off  well,  yet  it  faces  con- 
ditions little  better  than  those  that 
resulted  in  the  upheaval  of  last  sum- 
mer and  fall,  when  rates  were  slash- 
ed unmercifully,  and  there  accord- 
ingly is  reason  for  awaiting  results 
before  forming  judgment. 

Should  the  conference  succeed  in 
maintaining  rates  and  forcing  them 
to  sufficiently  high  levels,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  would  benefit  greatly,  be- 
cause the  raising  of  Atlantic  rates 
must  precede  any  stiffening  of  trans- 
Pacific  tariffs,  or  indeed  Atlantic 
rates  must  go  higher  before  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  could  hope  to  obtain  any 
considerable  overland  business  in  ex- 
isting circumstances  and  at  going 
rates.  In  other  words,  with  the 
trans-Pacific  steel  rate  at  $5  and  the 
Atlantic-Far  East  rate  at  $10,  prac- 
tically all  steel  exported  to  the  Ori- 
ent   will    move    through    Baltimore, 


Philadelphia  or  New  York,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  will  move  westward  over 
transcontinental  rail  lines. 

In  general  the  reorganized  confer- 
ence has  adopted  going  rates.  By  so 
doing  it  has  given  a  mantle  of  sanc- 
tion to  what  already  has  been  done. 
Steel  is  a  principal  exception,  the 
rate  having  been  raised  from  $8,  the 
approximate  market,  to  $10. 

Progress  of  Organization 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Shipping  Board  offices,  45  Broadway, 
New  York,  January  6,  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  represented:  Prince,  0. 
S.  K.,  Barber,  T.  K.  K.,  Mitsui,  Dol- 
lar, N.  Y.  K.,  Suzuki,  Kerr,  K.  K.  K., 
U.  S.  S.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Funch,  Edye  &  Company  and  Nor- 
ton, Lilly  &  Company,  representing 
the  Ellerman  and  Holt  interests,  were 
not  represented. 

Mr.  Love  opened  the  discussion  by 
stating  that  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  stabilize  rates  in  the 
North  Atlantic-Far  East  trade.  Af- 
ter a  review  of  conditions  the  Japa- 
nese lines,  all  of  which  had  repre- 
sentatives present,  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference that  included  all  lines  in  the 
trade.  At  first  blush  this  might  ap- 
pear as  a  promise  that  gave  nothing, 
because  some  lines  were  notoriously 
unwilling  to  obligate  themselves; 
and  other  difficulties  were  cast  in 
the  way  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
conference  must  not  permit  any  com- 
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pany  to  absorb  any  differential  eith- 
er in  regard  to  freight  rates  or  in- 
surance, and  when  Mitsui  and  Su- 
zuki were  told  that  the  other  car- 
riers would  not  agree  to  their  asses- 
sing a  lower  rate  on  their  own  cargo 
than  was  assessed  on  any  like  com- 
modities carried  in  their  vessels. 
However,  the  Japanese  lines  that  had 
insisted  upon  differentials  and  the 
privilege  of  transporting  their  own 
cargo  at  their  own  rates  agreed  to 
seek  assent  from  their  principals  to 
their  joining  the  conference  without 
these  privileges. 

Isthmian's  "Peculiar  Position" 

The  demand  that  all  lines  in  the 
trade  join  appeared  to  present  more 
of  a  problem,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Love 
stated  that  the  Isthmian  Line's  "pe- 
culiar position"  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  joining.  He  probably 
referred  to  the  insistence  of  Judge 
Gary  that  the  Steel  Corporation's 
vessels  avoid  the  appearance  of  com- 
bining in  restraint  of  trade.  At  any 
event,  the  Isthmian  was  not  alone  in 
its  refusal  to  join,  because  Ellerman 
and  Holt,  represented  by  Funch, 
Edye  &  Company  and  Norton,  Lilly 
&  Company,  would  not  become  mem- 
bers, although  they  gave  assurance 
that  conference  rates  would  be  main- 
tained. The  Dollar  Line  assumed 
the  same  attitude.  Thereupon  the 
meeting  was  adjourned,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Love  would  ne- 
gotiate with  Ellerman,  Holt  and  Dol- 
lar with  a  view  to  forming  a  con- 
ference based  on  limitation  of  ton- 
nage in  the  trade.  This  proposal 
came  to  naught,  as  the  event  proved, 
but  it  was  quite  important  as  indi- 
cating the  belief  of  such  responsi- 
ble operators  as  these  that  tonnage 
should  be  reduced. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  January 
13,  Mr.  Love  reported  that  Funch, 
Edye  &  Company,  although  desirous 
of  working  in  harmony  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  presumably  with 
other  lines  as  well,  doubted  whether 
it  M'as  worth  while  for  them  to  join 
conferences,  "which  hitherto  have 
defeated  their  own  ends,  and  past 
experience  has  taught  them"  (Funch, 
Edye  &  Company)  "the  futility  of 
expecting  satisfactory  results."  They 
were  willing,  however,  to  "co-operate 
to  greatest  possible  extent"  provided 
that  other  lines  formed  and  main- 
tained a  rate  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  statement,  Norton,  Lilly 
&  Company,  Funch,  Edye  &  Company 
and  the  Isthmian  Line  had  given  Mr. 
Love  verbal  guarantees  that  confer- 
ence rates  and  conditions  would  be 
maintained. 

Mitsui   Presents   Demand 

This  proposed  arrangement  did  not 
satisfy    Mitsui    &    Company,    whose 


representatives  said  that  the  Tokyo 
office  had  assented  to  waiving  most 
of  the  former  conditions  imposed  by 
Mitsui  as  a  precedent  to  conference 
membership  last  summer,  but  that 
Tokyo  did  insist  that  all  lines,  the 
Isthmian  not  excepted,  must  join. 
After  discussion,  however,  the  com- 
panies agreed  to  make  their  rate 
agreement  provided  that  Funch,  Edye 
&  Company  and  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany would  join  within  a  reasonable 
time.  As  to  this  Funch,  Edye  & 
Company  indicated  a  willingness  to 
join  if  the  conference  should  prove 
within  six  months  its  ability  to  sta- 
bilize rates.  Thereupon  all  lines  rep- 
resented agreed  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  covering  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  to  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines  and  Singapore  on  a 
basis  of  Funch  -  Edye  and  Norton- 
Lilly  co-operation.  These  companies, 
added  Mr.  Love,  had  agreed  not  to 
alter  or  cut  any  conference  rate 
without  notice  of  their  intention  to 
do  so,  and  Dollar  guaranteed  com- 
plete maintenance  of  rates.  At  this 
second  meeting  the  following  were 
represented:  Prince,  Houlder,  Weir 
&  Boyd,  N.  Y.  K.,  Barber,  Dollar,  T. 
K.  K.,  0.  S.  K.,  Suzuki,  representing 
K.  K.  K.  also,  Mitsui,  Kerr  and 
U.  S.  S.  B. 

At  the  third  meeting,  held  Janu- 
ary 17,  a  schedule  of  rates  to  be- 
come effective  February  1  was  adopt- 
ed, and  all  lines  agreed  to  file  cer- 
tain statements  of  machinery  con- 
tracts. At  this  meeting  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  represented:  Prince, 
Barber,  N.  Y.  K.,  Houlder,  Weir  & 
Boyd,  Dollar,  Kerr,  Suzuki  (K.  K. 
K.),  Mitsui,  T.  K.  K.,  also  Texas  T. 
&  T.  and  J.  H.  W.  Steele,  0.  S.  K, 
U.  S.  S.  B. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  held  Janu- 
ary 30,  the  lines  agreed  that  no  quo- 
tations should  be  given  on  any  com- 
modity beyond  the  end  of  1922;  that 
principals  of  the  Gulf  lines  should 
issue  instructions  to  their  agents  to 
adopt  and  adhere  to  the  North  At- 
lantic-Far East  Conference  tariff; 
that  lines  should  file  with  Mr.  Sin- 
clair of  the  Shipping  Board  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  a  full  report 
of  all  shipments  of  the  preceding 
month  against  all  contracts  the  rates 
of  which  are  lower  than  those  of 
the  conference.  Represented  at  this 
meeting  were  Barber,  N.  Y.  K., 
Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd,  Dollar, 
Prince,  0.  S.  K.,  Kerr,  Suzuki,  K.  K. 
K.,  Mitsui,  T.  K.  K.,  Tampa  Inter- 
ocean  Steamship  Company,  U.  S.  S.  B. 

Troubles  of  the  Pacific 

Mr.  Love  also  is  attempting  to 
straighten  out  the  tangles  of  the 
Pacific   Coast.     With   a   view   to   re- 


storing concord  he  has  arranged  to 
confer  with  Richard  Holt,  of  the 
Blue  Funnel,  a  line  that  has  con- 
sistently declined  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Pacific  Coast  conference 
and  because  of  that  attitude  has 
been  a  disturbing  factor,  even  though 
it  has  abided  by  its  pledge  to  uphold 
conference  rates  so  long  as  all  other 
companies  do  likewise.  If  Mr.  Love 
should  succeed  in  persuading  the 
Blue  Funnel  to  join  the  conference 
he  would  have  gone  far  toward  re- 
storing harmony  and  ending  rate- 
cutting;  he  might,  in  fact,  be  able 
to  reorganize  the  old  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference,  now  split  into 
three  groups  of  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land and  Seattle.  At  any  rate,  the 
China  Mail  and  Dollar  Line  have 
agreed  to  join  if  all  other  lines  be- 
come members,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
Japanese  evince  a  desire  to  play  the 
game,  the  Blue  Funnel  remains  the 
only  obdurate  line  of  importance. 

The   Grinding  of   Axes 

Mr.  Love's  decision  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Holt  came  at  a  time  when  things 
were  getting  critical  and  axes  were 
being  ground  in  the  stilly  night.  The 
lines  plying  from  Portland  to  the 
Far  East  cut  the  flour  rate  from  $7 
to  $6,  quite  informally,  and  failed  to 
advise  San  Francisco  that  they  were 
violating  their  own  tariffs.  When 
the  Java-Pacific  heard  of  the  unto- 
ward event  on  the  Columbia  River 
it  demanded  a  $6  rate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence, so  that  it  might  meet  Colum- 
bia River  competition  on  the  ground. 
The  conference  hemmed  and  hawed 
and  fought  for  time  until  the  truth 
or  some  portion  thereof  could  be  as- 
certained from  Portland;  but  the 
Java-Pacific  declined  to  wait  five 
minutes,  and  the  rate  perforce  went 
in.  The  incident  illustrates  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  Pacific  conferences. 

But  this  ultimatum  of  the  Java-Pa- 
cific was  not  the  only  trouble.  When 
Mr.  Love  desired  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  call 
together  the  erring  brethren,  condi- 
tions in  general  were  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. There  was  secret  rate- 
cutting,  every  man's  hand  was  against 
his  brother,  and  suspicion  stalked 
abroad  by  day.  In  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  or  to  have 
open  and  honorable  war,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  decided  to  make  one  last 
effort.  Seemingly  it  failed  when  Dol- 
lar and  the  China  Mail  declined  to 
enter  the  fold  and  the  Java-Pacific 
forced  its  $6  flour  rate  down  the 
throat  of  the  conference,  and  a  gen- 
eral break  was  imminent  until  Mr. 
Love  decided  to  reason  with  Mr.. 
Holt. 
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Mr.  Love  may  succeed.  He  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  rarely  capa- 
ble negotiator  in  his  conduct  of  the 
North  Atlantic-Oriental  affair.  If 
he  does  not  succeed  in  restoring  har- 
mony and  in  reorganizing  the  con- 
ference, then  the  prospects  are  good 
for  war  to  the  knife  and  no  quarter 
asked.  Such  a  battle  on  the  Pacific 
might  react  on  the  Atlantic,  also, 
but  in  view  of  the  small  quantity  of 
£oods  moving  to  and  from  the  Ori- 
ent over  the  transcontinental-Pacific 
route  the  newly  -  reorganized  North 
Atlantic-Far  East  Conference  might 
be  able  to  hold  firm. 

Shippers,  of  course,  are  with  Mr. 
Love  to  a  man.  They  do  not  like 
low  rates. 

Going  Down! 

Pacific  rates  continue  to  weaken 
generally,  and  in  some  cases  have 
fallen  to  pre-war  levels.  Some  of 
the  more  important  recent  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  different  confer- 
ences are: 

South  American  sugar,  north- 
bound, reduced  from  $7  to  $6  Janu- 
.ary  26. 

Canned  goods  moving  to  Havana, 
reduced  from  90  cents  to  74  cents 
February  10. 

Flour  consigned  to  the  Orient,  re- 
duced from  $7  to  $6,  both  rates 
based  on  weight,  February  9.  Rice 
reduced  February  1  from  $6  to  $5.50. 
One  non-conference  line  forced  the 
latter  cut,  and  it  may  have  been  as- 
sisted by  rate-cutting  within  the  Cal- 
ifornia Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence. Cigarettes  were  cut  from  $10 
to  $8,  effective  January  20. 

In  the  Australasian  trade  the  Pa- 
cific Coast-Australasian  Tariff  Bu- 
reau has  reduced  gasoline,  kerosene, 
naphtha  and  distillate  from  45  cents 
to  35  on  500-ton  lots  to  Napier  and 
Timaru.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
meet  North  Atlantic  competition  of 
26  and  27  cents  a  case.  In  spite  of 
the  great  differential  still  existing 
in  favor  of  the  North  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific operators  believe  that  the  Aus- 
tralasian preference  for  western  gas- 
oline will  permit  freight  to  move. 
The  rate  on  gasoline  consigned  to 
New  Plymouth  was  stiffened;  it  re- 
mains at  45  cents,  but  on  500-ton 
lots,  as  against  the  old  rate  of  45 
cents  any  quantity.  Lubricating  oil, 
weight  or  measurement,  consigned  to 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  has  been  cut  from  $8  to 
$7 ;  goods  moving  to  other  ports  from 
$10  to  $9.  These  rates,  say  steam- 
ship operators,  are  practically  at 
pre-war  levels  and  are  the  lowest 
that  will  be  made. 

In  the  intercoastal  trade  lumber 
rates  have  been  thrown  entirely 
■open.     This    was    done    in    order   to 


legalize  rate-cutting  contracts  al- 
ready entered  into  by  all  lines  with 
the  exception  of  two.  One  important 
steamship  company  had  made  a  con- 
tract to  handle  lumber  at  $15,  in 
spite  of  the  conference  rate  of  $18, 
and  much  the  same  course  had  been 
pursued  by  everyone  else,  with  the 
result  that  a  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  at  which  a  few  con- 
sciences were  unburdened,  the  con- 
ference lumber  tariffs,  already  act- 
ually dead,  were  decently  interred, 
and  all  steamship  representatives 
shook  hands  around  and  returned  to 
their  offices  to  whet  an  axe  for  the 
other  fellow.  The  tariffs  were 
thrown  open  from  February  8.  At 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  ruling 
rates  were  $15  for  lumber  and  ties, 
70  cents  for  shingles  and  50  cents 
for  laths. 

A  European  Peace 

Peace  has  been  made  in  the  Pa- 
cific-European trade,  which  for  sev- 
eral weeks  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
rate-war  of  considerable  proportions. 
Although  no  formal  conference  has 
been  formed,  the  lines  of  the  trade 
have  entered  into  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  to  maintain  a  new  sched- 
ule of  rates  for  the  season.  The 
East  Asiatic  did  not  participate  in 
the  meetings  that  drafted  the  tariff, 
but  it  has  advised  its  competitors 
that  it  would  abide  by  the  rates,  so 
that  no  trouble  is  anticipated  from 
any  company. 

In  general,  the  new  tariff  is  10  to 
15  per  cent  below  that  which  obtain- 
ed prior  to  October,  when  the  break 
came.  It  becomes  effective  March  1. 
Thereafter  United  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinent ports,  Bordeaux-Hamburg,  will 
take  the  same  rates.  The  former 
used  to  be  higher.  The  following 
tables  compare  the  more  important 
rates  a  hundred  pounds: 

U.K.  Cont. 
1922  1921 

Beans  in  bags 90       1.20     1.00 

Canned  goods — 

Strapped    65         .90        .90 

Unstrapped    80       1.05     1.05 

Dried  fruit — 

Strapped  80       1.25     1.15 

Unstrapped    95       1.40     1.30 

In  bags  80      85 

Flour  Open  Open  Open 

Grain  Open  Open  Open 

Hops  3.00   3.00  3.00 

Lumber,  1000  B.M...  90/-     150/-  150/- 

Pearl  barley 90       1.00     1.00 

Rice  60       .60 

The  old  merchandise  rate  of  $1.50 
has  not  been  changed,  but  that  car- 
go will  go,  weight  or  measurement, 
$30  a  ton,  instead  of  weight  only. 

Commodities  not  covered  in  the 
tariff   are   subject  to  individual   ac- 


tion; each  company,  however,  is  to 
advise  its  competitors  of  rate  quo- 
tations. 

To  compare  the  new  tariff  with 
that  which  obtained  during  the  rate- 
war  is  rather  difficult,  because  no 
one  knows  just  what  rates  were  be- 
ing quoted  by  all  companies.  In  the 
case  of  canned  goods,  however,  some 
cargo  apparently  was  accepted  at  25 
cents,  although  other  lines  declined 
to  cut  below  35. 

This  rate-war  presented  several 
unusual  features,  most  unusual  of 
which  was  the  fact  that  it  broke  out 
at  a  time  when  cargo  offerings  were 
not  particularly  small.  The  source 
of  this  paradoxical  situation  is  to  be 
found  largely  in  the  entrance  of  sev- 
eral lines  into  the  trade  within  a 
few  weeks;  the  newcomers,  lacking 
the  prestige  that  the  older  compan- 
ies had,  cut  rates  in  order  to  attract 
cargo;  and  one  by  one  the  older 
lines  were  compelled  to  follow  suit, 
with  the  result  that  rates  tumbled 
daily.  This  situation  was  not  alto- 
gether to  the  liking  of  shippers,  who, 
however  much  they  doted  on  rate- 
cutting,  were  unable  to  count  on  any 
rate  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and 
consequently  were  chary  about  mak- 
ing c.  i.  f.  quotations. 

European  Trade  of  1921 

The  Panama  Canal  Record  sum- 
marizes the  trade  between  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  the  Atlantic  and  Eu- 
rope during  1921   as  follows: 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  traffic  history  of  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  calendar  year  1921 
was  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  trade 
between  Pacific  North  America,  es- 
pecially the  Western  United  States, 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  A- 
merica  and  Europe.  A  number  of 
new  steamship  lines  began  during 
the  year  to  compete  for  this  West 
Coast  business,  and  the  volume  of 
cargo  handled  has  increased  from 
month  to  month.  Lumber  has  con- 
tributed no  small  share  to  the  total. 

In  1920  lumber  shipments  through 
the  canal  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic 
totaled  205,172  tons.  In  1921  this 
total  increased  to  448,087  tons,  a 
growth  of  118  per  cent.  The  United 
States  furnished  the  bulk  of  these 
shipments,  387,993  tons,  and  West- 
ern Canada  57,429  tons.  There  were 
small  shipments  of  lumber  from 
Central  and  South  America,  Austra- 
lasia, and  the  Far  East. 

The  countries  of  destination  were: 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
346,249  tons;  British  Isles,  60,048 
tons;  other  Europe,  11,895  tons; 
with  lesser  tonnage  to  the  East 
Coast  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies 
and  the  East  Coast  of  Mexico. 

The   shipments   of   lumber   to   the 
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British  Isles  and  Europe  were  heav- 
iest during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  calendar  year,  and  declined  very 
noticeably  thereafter.  Shipments  to 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
however,  show  a  steady  increase. 
These  coast  -  to  -  coast  shipments  of 
lumber  that  were  formerly  handled 
by  rail  were  stimulated  by  the  in- 
crease of  railroad  freight  rates. 

The  trade  was  handicapped  at  first 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  terminals 
equipped  to  handle  lumber  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  it  is  reported 
that  this  has  been  remedied. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  February  24,  1922. 

Since  our  last  report,  dated  Janu- 
ary 25,  freight  rates  on  grain  have 
advanced  to  40/-  for  the  U.  K.  and 
usual  Continental  range  ports,  with 
space  well  engaged  by  the  regular 
lines  through  March,  and  April 
space  commanding  the  same  rate. 
The  first  full  cargo  fixture  for  this 
year  for  the  U.  K.  was  made  by 
Kerr,  GifFord  &  Company,  by  the 
British  steamer  Largo  Law,  for 
wheat  from  Portland  at  40/-,  which 
was  closely  followed  by  the  closing 
of  a  Japanese  steamer  from  Port- 
land by  Northern  Grain  Warehouse 
Company  at  45/-  for  Limerick,  done 
it  is  reported,  to  cover  a  sale  ne- 
cessitatng  March  shipment,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  considered  as 
establishing  a  rate.  The  signi- 
ficant thing  is  that  rates  on  grain 
have  now  reached  a  point  high 
enough  to  attract  tramp  tonnage. 

Aside  from  some  eight  or  nine 
steamers  taken  for  lumber  from 
North  Pacific  ports  to  Japan  at  rates 
ranging  from  $14  per  M  feet  to 
$14.25,  there  has  not  been  any  activ- 
ity in  lumber  chartering  for  foreign 
ports.  The  motorship  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  taken  on  government 
form  of  time  charter  by  the  Austral- 
ian Despatch  Line  for  delivery  this 
coast  and  redelivery  Australia.  She 
will  load  lumber.  The  rate  on  this 
fixture  has  not  as  yet  been  reported. 
The  schooner  John  A.  Campbell  for 
Sydney  for  lumber  from  Coos  Bay, 
chartered  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Company,  on  private  terms.  Schoon- 
er Edward  R.  West  for  lumber  for 
one  port  South  Africa  at  $22.50, 
was  chartered  by  G.  W.  Gates  & 
Company,  and  the  schooner  Elinor 
H.  was  chartered  by  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Mills  Timber  &  Trading 
Company,  for  the  same  business   at 


the  same  rate.  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany will  load  their  ship  James  Dol- 
lar for  Japan  with  lumber,  and  also 
the  William  Dollar  for  Shanghai, 
both  for  their  account. 

The  steamer  Sydic  is  chartered 
for  coal  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company, 
from  Cardiff  to  this  port  at  15/- 
per  ton,  and  the  same  charterers 
have  taken  the  steamer  Hollywood 
for  the  same  business  from  New- 
castle at  $3  per  ton.  Swenson,  Hib- 
berd  &  Company  have  taken  the 
motorship  Mazatlan  on  bare  boat 
form  of  time  charter  for  a  period 
of  six  to  eight  months  to  engage  in 
the  Siberian  fur  trade. 

Steamer  Miramar  is  chartered  by 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company  to  load 
nitrate  from  Chile  to  Honolulu  at 
$5.50  per  ton. 

Pacific  American  Fisheries  Com- 
pany has  engaged  steamer  Santa 
Inez  for  two  round  trips  to  Alaska, 
the  rate  not  being  reported. 

For  lumber  for  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board the  steamer  Princess  has  been 
taken  by  Burton-Beebe  Lumber  Com- 
pany at  $16  per  M  feet,  and  steamer 
Delco  for  the  same  business  by  the 
same  charterers,  terms  private.  Also 
for  the  same  business  steamers  Mu- 
naires  and  Munindes  by  Chas.  R. 
McCormick  &  Company;  and  the 
Willapa  Lumber  Company  will  load 
for  the  same  destination,  steamers 
Mystic  and  Nevada.  No  rates  have 
as  yet  been  reported  on  these  fix- 
tures. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
steamers  Cathay,  Oriental,  Celestial 
and  Mandarin  have  been  purchased 
"by  Robert  Dollar  Company,  but  the 
prices  paid  are  not  given  out.  Ship 
Chillicothe  has  been  bought  by  the 
Columbia  River  Packers'  Associa- 
tion at  a  reported  rate  of  $35,000, 
and  ship  Edward  by  Alaska  Pack- 
ers' Association  on  private  terms. 
Schooner  Sequoia  has  been  sold  to 
F.  A.  Watson  of  Los  Angeles  at  the 
reported  price  of  $10,000,  and  the 
motorship  Mount  Baker  to  Frank  B. 
Petersen  on  private  terms.  Steamer 
Santa  Flavia  is  sold  to  James 
Brownfield  at  a  reported  price  of 
$35,000. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  February  27,  1922. 

We  wrote  our  previous  report  un- 
der date  of  January  26,  since  when 
the  market  in  several  directions  has 
shown  a  decided  improvement.    There 


are  many  more  inquiries  and  much 
more  business  in  full  cargoes  has 
been  done  than  in  the  previous 
month,  although  in  spite  of  this 
freight  rates  have  not  advanced  ex- 
cept in  the  movement  of  cargoes 
from  this  coast  to  Europe. 

Grain  to  Europe:  Parcel  rates 
have  steadily  advanced  and  we  now 
have  to  report  the  chartering  of  two 
steamers  and  several  large  parcels 
which  are  practically  the  equivalent 
of  steamer  loads.  Rates  are  ruling 
strong  at  40/-  and  26/6. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  has  come 
back  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned, 
and  four  or  five  fixtures  are  report- 
ed with  rates  ruling  strong  at  $14.25. 

The  time  charter  market  has  been 
quiet,  only  one  vessel  having  been 
taken  for  a  voyage  to  Australia,  de- 
livery North  Pacific,  re-delivery  at 
destination,  reported  at  6/-. 

For  South  Africa  a  sailing  vessel 
has  been  fixed  at  $22.50. 

Lumber  to  Australia  has  been 
very  quiet  and  rates  are,  nominally, 
$14  steamer  shipment. 

Although  several  inquiries  have 
been  in  the  market  for  lumber  to 
West  Coast  of  South  America  and 
sailing  vessels  have  offered  at  $17, 
no  transactions  are  reported.  The 
steamer  rate  is  weak  at  $18. 

A  full  cargo  of  nitrate  is  coming 
this  way  in  a  foreign  steamer,  but 
the  rate  has  not  been  disclosed. 
However,  it  is  rumored  that  $5  is 
not  far  from  correct. 

Early  in  the  month  the  intercoast- 
al  lumber  conference  was  broken 
and  promptly  three  or  four  steamers 
were  reported  closed  and  rates  are 
now  quoted  nominally  at  $14,  al- 
though it  is  hinted  that  even  less 
than  this  has  been  done. 

Rather  unusual  movements  are 
two  cargoes  of  merchandise  in  sail- 
ing vessels  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  to  this  coast  via  Panama  Ca- 
nal.    Terms  private. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 


Deaths 

Charles  T.  Bryant,  shipping  and 
business  man,  in  Seattle  February  1. 

Robert  B.  Rule,  formerly  general 
manager  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company, 
in  Palo  Alto,  California,  February  1. 

Albert  C.  Ashton,  treasurer  of  the 
Ashton  Valve  Company,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  Florida,  January  31. 

Captain  J,  J.  Bennett,  a  well- 
known  Pacific  Coast  mariner,  in 
Oakland,  California,  February  18. 
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About  People 


J.  p.  Sutherland,  recently  of  the 
passenger  and  mail  section,  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  formerly  of  Thomas 
Cook  &  Sons,  New  York,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Mail's 
new  office  at  10  Hanover  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Edward  McConalogue,  former  Port- 
land manager  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
Northwest  Shipping  Company.  F. 
L.  Fairbanks  is  traffic  manager  and 
William  H.  Lyng  is  president.  Cap- 
tain Walter  Meyers  is  marine  su- 
perintendent. 

Captain  J.  W.  Jory,  formerly  of 
the  Matson  service  and  more  recent- 
ly in  charge  of  Shipping  Board  re- 
cruiting, San  Francisco,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  surveyor  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  L.  Dyer,  assistant  district  man- 
ager, construction  division,  Ship- 
ping Board,  Seattle,  has  resigned, 
his  work  having  been  completed. 

F.  S.  Durie  has  succeeded  E.  M. 
Hunter  as  general  agent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  in  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  L.  A.  Walters,  master  of 
the  Shipping  Board  freighter  West 
Faralon,  has  opened  an  office  in  Los 
Angeles  as  marine  surveyor  and  ap- 
praiser. 

W.  B.  Beebe,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
construction  division,  Seattle,  has 
joined  the  London  office  of  the  board. 

George  Powell,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Pacific  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Waterfront  Employ- 
ers' Union  of  Portland  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Other  officers  are:  Henry 
Rothschild,  vice-president;  0.  S. 
Swenson,  secretary-treasurer;  P.  E. 
MacDonald,  G.  B.  Gilkey  and  C.  R. 
Albers,  directors. 

E.  J.  A.  Watts  has  succeeded  the 
late  M.  J.  Mayfield  as  secretary  of 
the  California  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference.  Mr.  Watts  formerly  was 
San  Francisco  manager  of  the  Ph. 
Van  Ommeren  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

George  Dempsey,  formerly  man- 
ager of  Frame,  Leaycraft  &  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  has  organized 
the  Union  Mercantile  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Newhall  Building,  San 
Francisco,  to  specialize  in  trade  with 
the  Orient  and  Australia. 

Joseph  W.  Powell,  who  has  been 
acting  as  president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  will  sever  his  con- 
nection with  that  corporation  and 
the  Shipping  Board  on  March  4,  says 
an  announcement  by  the  board.     Mr. 


When  the  Chinese  cooks  of  the  T.  K.  K. 
steamship  Taiyo  Maru  struck  at  Hongkong  re- 
cently, Al  Evans,  the  chief  steward,  carried  on 
their  work  single-handed  until  the  vessel  arrived 
at  Yokohama  and  Japanese  cooks  could  be  ship- 
ped. The  photograph  indicates  that  Mr.  Evans 
came  through  nobly.  He  did,  however,  regret 
that  Ah  Yow,  who  had  been  his  room-boy  for 
eighteen    years,  walked   out  with  the  other    Chinese. 

Powell  went  to  the  board  September 
4,  1921,  at  the  insistent  request  of 
the  President  and  Chairman  Lasker, 
to  aid  in  expediting  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  fleet  corporation.  Mr. 
Powell  made  it  plain  at  that  time 
that  his  private  alTairs  forbade  his 
giving  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
manent connection  with  the  enter- 
prise. He  finally  consented  to  come 
for  three  months  without  salary. 
So  much  of  the  reorganization  work 
was  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
ninety  days  that  Mr.  Powell  felt  it 
his  duty  to  extend  the  period  of  vol- 
untary service.  March  4  will  con- 
clude six  months  of  Mr.  Powell's 
stay,  and  both  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr. 
Lasker  feel  that  by  that  time  the 
work  of  reorganization  will  be  so 
well  in  hand  that  Mr.  Powell  will 
be  free  to  carry  out  his  expressed 
agreement  of  short  service  on  which 
he  came  with  the  board.  There  will 
be  no  other  changes  in  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  trustees ; 
none  is  contemplated.  After  Mr. 
Powell  leaves,  the  work  he  has  had 
in  hand  will  automatically  pass  back 
to  Chairman  Lasker.  Mr.  Smull,  sen- 
ior vice-president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  will  act  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation   board. 

R.  J.  Ringwood  of  San  Francisco 
has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  op- 
erating   department    of    the    Emerg- 


March 

ency  Fleet  Corporation,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Mr.  Ringwood  has  held 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  oper- 
ating department  since  August  3, 
1921.  Mr.  Ringwood  stated  that  he 
left  under  pleasant  conditions,  said 
a  statement  of  the  board,  but  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  remain  in 
Washington,  under  present  condi- 
tions of  cost  of  living,  at  the  salary 
he  received.  He  said  that  after  a 
rest  of  several  weeks  he  would  re- 
engage in  steamship  activities,  but 
that  he  had  no  definite  plans  for 
the  future. 

Nathan  A.  Smyth  has  been  named 
as  general  counsel  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  says  an  announce- 
ment by  Elmer  Schlesinger,  general 
counsel,  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  Mr.  Smyth  has  held  the 
post  of  assistant  general  counsel  of 
the  fleet  corporation  and  of  the 
board  since  July  14,  1921.  The  pro- 
motion is  made  to  further  perfect 
the  legal  organization  of  the  board 
and  of  the  fleet  corporation  and  to 
make  it  run  more  efficiently  and 
more  smoothly,  and  also  is  in  recog- 
nition of  the  very  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Smyth.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger will  continue  as  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Shipping  Board,  but  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Smyth  will  bring 
about  distictively  a  segregation  of 
the  legal  work  of  the  board  from 
that  of  the  fleet  corporation,  in  line 
with  the  delegation  of  operating 
functions  which  heretofore  has  been 
made  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration. The  selection  of  Mr.  Smyth 
as  general  counsel  of  the  fleet  cor- 
poration is  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  A  resolution  carrying 
out  the  suggestion  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  February  10. 
Mr.  Smyth  before  becoming  assist- 
ant general  counsel  last  July  was 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Rush- 
more,  Bisbee  &  Stern  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  born  at  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, in  1876.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1897  and  from  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  1900.  His  home  is  at 
Englewood,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smyth 
takes  charge  at  once  of  the  legal 
work  of  the  fleet  corporation. 

M.  A.  Perry,  Shipping  Board  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  four  vessels  at  the  Kiangnan 
yard,  Shanghai,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Perry  had  been 
in  Japan  and  China  three  years,  at 
first  under  J.  A.  McGregor  at  Yoko- 
hama and  lately  in  full  charge  at 
Shanghai. 

Leland  S.  Howell  is  chief  of  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau,  Shipping  Board, 
San  Francisco,  succeeding  Captain 
J.  W.  Jory,  resigned. 
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Read  on  this  page,  from  issue  to  issue,  a  description  of  the  features  'which  have  made  Prest-O-Lite  a  national  institution 


The  Test  of  Time 


Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
lookstohisnearestDistrict 
Sales  Office  not  merely 
for  arrangements  to  ade- 
quately cover  Acetylene 
needs,  but  for  helpful 
co-operation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved 
in  the  use  of  Acetylene. 


In  the  years  since  Acetylene  first  became  a  commercial  product, 
users  of  the  gas  welding  and  cutting  process  have  been  offered 
many  substitute  fuel  gases.  Unwarranted  claims  for  these  substi- 
tutes have  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  actual  performance. 

Prest-O-Lite 

Dissolved  Acetylene  Service,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  grown 
until  it  spans  the  continent.  New  distributing  stations  are  con- 
stantly being  established. 

This  growth  results  from  a  product  and  service  that  have  been  the 
logical  answers  to  the  steadily  growing  demand  for  a  supply  of 
fuel  gas  in  portable  form  that  is  at  once  safe,  convenient, 
economical  and  dependable. 

An  inquiry  to  our  nearest  District  Sales  OSict  will  bring  you 
information  about  our  latest  sales  and  service  plans. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,San  Francisco;  In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee 


DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago                        San  Francisco 
Cleveland                    Dallas 
Atlanta                        Philadelphia 
New  York 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Detroit 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


A  NOTABLE  MARINE  RAILWAY 

D.  J.  Hanlon  Adds  to  the  Repair  Equipment  of  Oakland's  Inner  Harbor  One  of  the  Largest 

Roller  Docks  in  the  World 


AT  the  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Ship- 
building Company's  yard  on 
the  Oakland  estuary  there 
has  just  been  completed  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  marine  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States,  and  so 
far  as  our  information  is  concerned, 
in  the  world.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  docking  of  ships 
let  us  say  that  docks  are  of  three 
types:  the  graving  dock,  the  float- 
ing dock,  and  the  marine  railway. 

A  graving  dock  is  a  basin  with 
gates,  into  which  a  ship  is  floated, 
the  gates  closed  and  the  water 
pumped  out. 

A  floating  dock  is  a  structure 
which  can  be  sunk  by  the  admis- 
sion of  water,  the  ship  then  being 
floated  over  the  dock,  which  raises, 
bringing  the  ship  with  it  when  the 
water  is  pumped  out  of  its  tanks. 
The  marine  railway  is  a  cradle 
mounted  on  rails  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  drawn  into  the  water. 
The  ship  is  then  floated  on  and  fas- 
tened to  the  cradle,  which  is  drawn 
out,  bringing  the  ship  with   it. 

The  marine  railway  has  reached 
its  greatest  development  in  and 
around  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the 
example  under  discussion  in  the 
present  article  is  the  very  latest 
and  highest  development  of  the 
type.  It  was  designed  by  Leland 
S.  Rosener,  consulting  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  the  larger  ma- 
rine railways  of  the  United  States 
and  embodies  in  its  construction  not 
only  the  experience  and  engineering 


ability  of  its  designer  but  also  not  a 
few  of  the  personal  ideas  and  "safe- 
ty first"  maxims  of  D.  J.  Hanlon. 

The  capacity  specifications  orig- 
inally laid  down  for  this  dock  called 
for  its  being  able  to  haul  out  easily 
the  largest  steel  hull  likely  to  come 


up  the  Oakland  estuary.  This  led 
to  the  design  of  a  cradle  of  suffi- 
cient length  and  breadth  on  foun- 
dations of  sufficient  stability  and 
with  hauling-out  gear  of  sufficient 
strength  to  handle  easily  a  10,000- 
ton  tanker  or  a  12,000-ton  freighter. 


View  of  the  dock   arising  out  ot   the  water   v^ith   the   Alaska    Packers'    ship    Santa    Clara 
and  two   barges.     This  load  was   pulled   out   on   high 


View  looking  up   the   tracks  at   the   power  house,   showing 
arrangement  of   chains 


View  of  dock  with   Santa   Clara  and  barges  entirely 
clear  of   the  water 
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The  Whole 
Engine  Room 

All  the  important  units  of  a 
motorship  engine  room  can  now  be 
purchased  from  one  manufacturer. 
—The  Worthington  Pump  and  Ma- 
chinery Corporation. 

Main  and  auxiliary  engines, 
pumps  and  compressors,  all  are 
made  by  one  concern,  all  can  be 
bought  under  one  contract  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

WORTHINGTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  in  24  Principal  Cities 


^'^■!»te 


HORIZONTAL  PISTON  POWER  PUMP 
General  duty  power  pump  such  as  used 
for  oil  transfer,  bilge  pumping,  etc.  Gear 
guards  have  been  removed  to  show  more 
clearly  the  gear  arrangement. 


SPLIT  CASE  VOLUTE  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMP 
For   ballast   pumping,   fresh   water,   sanitary 
service,      circulating     cooling     water,      etc. 
Worthington    has    a    complete    line    of    cen- 
trifugal pumps. 


AUXILIARY   GENERATOR   SET 
Two-cycle     Diesel     engine     solid     injection 
type,    direct    connected    to    alternating    cur- 
rent    generator     for     auxiliary     power     and 

lighting. 


29-INCH   BORE   x  46-INCH 

STROKE     SIX-CYLINDER 

FOUR-CYCLE       DIESEL 

ENGINE 

Speed    up    to    120    R.    P.    M. 
2400   I.    H.    P. 


PUMPS-COMPRESSORS-CONDENSERS-OIL  &  GAS  ENGINES-METERS-MINING-ROCK  CRUSHING  &  CEMENT   MACHINERY 

WORTHINGTON 


Dcane  Works,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Blake  8i  Knowles  Works  ^^,,,„yjy-. - 

East  Cambridse,  Mass.     ^^^^^ 
Worthington  Works 

Harrison,  N.  J.  ^ 

^-aidlaw  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Hazleton  Works, 


Gas  Engine  Works,  Cudahy,  Wis, 

Power  8C  Mining  Works 

Cudahy,  Wis. 

Snow-Holly  Works 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Epping-Carpenter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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With  this  new  marine  railway  and 
their  well-equipped  machine  shop  and 
experienced  organization,  the  Han- 
Ion  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany are  in  very  good  position  to  fur- 
nish all  types  and  sizes  of  ships  with 
prompt  and  effective  service  in  main- 
tenance, repair,  or  reconditioning 
work.  A  completely  equipped  sal- 
vage boat,  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  kept  ready  at  all 
times  for  wrecking  work  or  emerg- 
ency repairs  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Captain  Curtis,  while 
the  tug,  Mary  L.  Hanlon,  is  available 


View  of  driving   motor,   gear  train   and   brakes   taken   while   power  house  was   under   construction  for    San     FrancisCO    Bay    WOrk. 


This  fixed  the  length  of  the  cradle 
at  438  feet  with  a  railway  length  of 
792  feet.  The  draft  on  keel  blocks 
at  the  outside  position  of  the  cradle 
is  17  feet  6  inches  at  the  forward 
end  and  22  feet  6  inches  at  the  after 
end.  In  order  that  readers  may  get 
a  proper  comparative  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  marine  railway,  we  refer 
them  to  the  United  States  official  ta- 
ble of  privately  owned  docks  oppo- 
site page  176  in  this  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review. 

The  cradle  travels  on  four  lines 
of  live  rollers  supported  on  four 
tracks.  These  live  rollers  are  the 
heart  of  the  marine  railway  con- 
struction. They  are  of  AV-t.  inches 
diameter  with  a  12-inch  face  and 
are  made  of  dense  cast  iron.  They 
are  poured  on  end,  the  molds  being 
prepared  with  special  care  to  pro- 
duce a  circular  cross  section  so  that 
the  rollers  will  run  practically  true 
without  machining.  These  rollvjrs 
are  all  inspected  with  great  care 
and  many  rejections  made.  Both  on 
account  of  resistance  to  wear  and  to 
corrosion  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
have  the  hard,  unmachined  surface 
exposed.  Slippage  on  these  lines  of 
live  rollers  is  very  slight,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  the  for- 
ward roller  on  each  line  about  four 
years  under  ordinary  usage  to  reach 
the  outer  end  of  the  stationary  track. 
This  construction  with  live  rollers 
minimizes  friction  and  makes  possi- 
ble the  hauling  out  of  tremendous 
weights  with  comparatively  small 
power. 

Eight  lines  of  chain  are  used  in 
hauling  the  cradle.  These  chains 
are  actuated  by  eight  sprockets  on 
the  main  shaft  of  the  drive  and  are 
attached  to  the  cradle  through  four 
sprocket  sheaves.  The  slack  of  the 
chains  is  taken  up  by  the  motion  of 
the  cradle  itself  through  a  simple 
mechanical  device. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  in- 
spection and  choice  of  chains,  which 
have  to  conform  to  very  rigid  tests 
for   strength    and    for    gauge.      The 


chains  for  the  new  dock  were  sup- 
plied by  Bradley  &  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia through  their  San  Francisco 
representative,  Mr.  C.  W.  Maydwell. 
The  shafts,  gears,  pinions,  bear- 
ings and  brakes  of  the  driving  mech- 
anism have  been  designed  with  am- 
ple factors  of  safety  and  with  most 
complete  provisions  for  proper  lubri- 
cation. As  will  be  seen  from  the 
pictures,  the  gears  are  of  rather  un- 
usual dimensions.  They  are  cast 
steel  of  a  special  quality  throughout, 
and  the  motor  pinion  and  first  train 
gears  have  machined  teeth.  These 
cast  steel  gears  were  supplied  by  the 
Columbia  Steel  Company,  and  on  the 
large  gears  they  certainly  show  a 
very  beautiful  job  of  tooth  molding, 
meshing  perfectly  with  their  pin- 
ions. A  600  horsepower  motor  fur- 
nishes the  energy,  pulling  the  huge 
cradle  out  on  high  speed  at  28  feet 
per  minute,  or  with  heavier  loads 
about  16  feet  per  minute  on  low. 


View  of  the  cradle  of  the   unfinished   dock;    Mary    Hanlon   at   outfitting   wharf.   The   dock  was   used   in 
this  condition  for  hauling  out  the   Mary   Hanlon   for  repairs  to  her  sternpost   and  rudder 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have    been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


SR  &  Seymour  Corporation 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SCRAPING  SHIPS  BY  MACHINERY 


FOR  many  years  people 
have  spoken  about  us- 
ing machinery  for 
cleaning  the  bottoms 
of  ships.  The  first  ideas  in 
this  connection  were  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  ships 
afloat,  when  they  were  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of 
barnacles,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  speed  resulting  from 
a  foul  bottom  during  a  home- 
ward voyage  from  ports 
where  drydock  accommoda- 
tion was  not  available.  A 
good  many  patents  were  tak- 
en out  to  accomplish  this. 
From  time  to  time  others 
also  sought  to  apply  some 
such  method  to  the  cleaning 
of  ships  in  drydocks,  in  or- 
der to  supersede  hand  labor. 

While  there  is  relatively 
little  economy  in  the  cost  of 
labor  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  substitution  of  mechan- 
ical cleaning  of  ships'  bot- 
toms by  machinery  as  com- 
pared to  hand  labor,  still  the 
efficiency  and  the  excellent 
work  to  be  accomplished  by 
machinery  is  so  much  great- 
er than  the  efficiency  of 
hand  labor  that  the  idea  has 
interested  various  minds. 

Not  long  ago  a  steel  brush, 
consisting  of  a  disk,  to  the 
flat  surface  of  which  steel 
wires  were  attached,  was 
tried  by  the  Electric  Scaling 
Company  of  New  York,  of 
which  Captain  Sampson  of 
the  Oriental  Steamship  Com- 
pany was  president.  This 
brush,  however,  got  clogged 
up  with  grass  and  was  not 
developed  into  a  practical 
working  proposition.  Other 
methods  having  the  same 
purpose  have  been  patented, 
but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, none  have  been  in 
practical  use  except  a  brush 
recently  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Holzapf el,  father  and 
son,  of  the  International 
Compositions  Company,  Inc., 
23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Hol- 
zapfel,  Sr.,  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  a  cylindrical 
brush  for  this  purpose,  re- 
ly in  g  on  the  centrifugal 
movement  of  this  brush  to 
throw  off  any  grass  or  oth- 
er matter  likely  to  clog  this 
brush,  and  he  requested  his 
son  Arthur,  who  is_an  engi- 
neer by  profession,  to  work 
out  the  details  of  this  brush. 
After  many  exneriments  a 
cylindrical  brush  about  11 
inches  wide  and  5%  inches 
outside  diameter,  having  an 
aluminum  cylinder  and  very 
strong    steel    wires,    proved 


J 
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Cleaning   the   International    Mercantile    Marine   steamship    Montana   with 
Holzapfel   pneumatic    scraper 


successful.  This  brush  is 
driven  by  a  pneumatic  en- 
gine of  suitable  power,  run- 
ning about  5000  revolutions, 
reduced  by  transmission  to 
about  1600.  It  removes  bar- 
nacles up  to  an  inch  diame- 
ter perfectly,  taking  not  only 
the  shell  itself  but  also  the 
base;  cleans  off  all  grass 
completely,  a  thing  which  is 
rarely  done  by  hand-scrap- 
ing; and  removes  all  rust 
and  loose  paint,  creating  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface 
vastly  different  from  the  sur- 
face left  by  the  usual  hand- 
scraping    methods,    which 


have  never  been  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  intelligent  ship 
master  or  marine  superin- 
tendent. 

The  chief  merit  of  the 
brush,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
thorough  workmanship  which 
it  performs,  and  in  the  cre- 
ating of  a  much  smoother 
surface  on  the  ships'  bottoms 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
usual  hand  -  scraping  meth- 
ods. It  goes  without  saying 
that  when  the  new  paint  is 
applied  over  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  the  surface 
obtained  by  the  new  coat  or 
coats   of   paint   will    also   be 


perfectly  smooth,  resultiiv. 
in  a  reduction  of  surfact 
friction  and  an  increase  o: 
speed. 

We  understand  a  new  mo- 
tor has  been  designed  by 
Mr,  Holzapfel,  Jr.,  and  that 
brushes  attached  to  this  will 
probably  be  able  to  clean 
ships  when  required  to  the 
bare  iron;  that  is,  they  will 
be  a  substitute  for  the  usual 
scaling  hammers,  in  which, 
case  the  cost  of  scaling  willi 
no  doubt  be  very  material!; 
reduced. 

Our  illustration  shows  thei 
cleaning  of  the  bottom  of  the! 
steamship  Montana  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company.  The  side  of 
this  ship  was  covered  with 
grass,  which  was  very  com-j 
pletely  removed  by  the' 
brushes. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty 
steamers  have  been  cleaned 
by  means  of  Messrs.  Holzap- 
fel's  brushes,  and  additional 
units  are  being  prepared  for 
increasing  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done. 

Patents  have  been  applied 
for  by  the  inventors,  who 
also  hope  to  utilize  the  brush- 
es for  cleaning  buildings  at 
a  reduction  in  cost  as  com- 
pared with  the  sand-blast. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  tubes  on  which  the 
brushes  are  mounted  run  up 
to  a  length  of  25  feet  and 
that  therefore  a  complete 
cleaning  to  a  height  of  25 
or  26  feet  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of 
any  staging.  Wherever  the 
brush  touches,  all  fouling 
matter,  loose  paint  and  scale 
are  removed. 


The  cargo    motorship    Fordonian.     This   vessel   was   the    first    freighter   to    be    equipped 

with   Diesel  electric  drive;   Ansaldo   Diesel   engines   and   General 

Electric   generators   and   motors 
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Electric  Steam  Generator 


AN  electric  steam  gen- 
erator, utilizing  the 
principle  of  heating 
produced  by  resist- 
ance to  flow  of  electric  cur- 
rent through  water,  has  re- 
cently been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Electric  Fur- 
nace Construction  Company, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  called  the 
"Electro"  steam  generator. 

Steam  is  generated  at  any 
specific  pressure  by  means 
of  high  tension  alternating 
current  led  directly  through 
electrodes  of  special  design 
into  the  water  to  be  evapo- 
rated. A  vertical  tank  is 
used,  constructed  according 
to  approved  boiler  practice. 
The  whole  apparatus  occu- 
pies only  a  fraction  of  the 
space  required  for  fuel  fired 
boilers  and  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation is  very  much  less. 
The  amount  of  steam  gen- 
erated, the  pressure  and  the 
amount  of  electric  power 
used  are  governed  by  the 
height  of  water  in  the  ver- 
tical tank.  This  is  controll- 
ed and  regulated  by  stand- 
ard valves,  rendering  the 
whole  operation  practically 
automatic. 

Any  water  that  is  suitable 


for  the  ordinary  boiler  is 
satisfactory  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  install  water 
softening  apparatus.  Either 
cendensate  or  raw  water  can 
be  used  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  No  part  of  the  "Elec- 
tro" steam  generator  is  ex- 
posed to  a  higher  temper- 
ature than  that  of  the  steam 
and  the  only  part  subject  to 
slight  wear  is  the  electrodes, 
which  may  be  replaced  an- 
nually  at  a   nominal   cost. 

There  is  no  scaling  or  ero- 
sion of  tubes  or  shell  due  to 
high  temperatures. 

The  most  important  appli- 
cation of  the  "Electro"  steam 
generator  will  be  found  in 
industries  located  within  the 
range  of  hydro-electric  pow- 
er plants,  where  use  may  be 
made  of  surplus  energy  or 
water  running  to  waste.  Due 
to  the  inability  of  ordinary 
power  consumers  to  operate 
24  hours  per  day,  the  load 
factor  at  most  power  plants 
runs  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 
Complete  use  may  be  made 
of  this  off-peak  load,  which 
is  not  now  used,  by  the  in- 
stallation of  the  "Electro" 
steam  generator,  and  the 
load  factor  of  the  power  sta- 


Ship  Repairs 
by  Experts 

Builders  of  Seventeen  steel  vessels, 
including  their  engines,  windlasses 
and  condensers. 

GENERAL  MARINE  REPAIR  WORK 
HULL  AND  ENGINE 


Contractors  for  some  of  the  largest 
Repair  Jobs  Ever  Done  at  the  Port 
of  Portland. 

Drydock  Facilities  Ample  for  Ves- 
sels up  to  15,000  Tons. 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


tion  can  be  considerably  im- 
proved. The  generators  op- 
erate with  98  per  cent  ther- 
mal efficiency  and  unity  pow- 
er factor.  The  "Electro" 
generator  is  very  flexible, 
and  it  can  be  paralleled  in 
with  existing  coal  or  oil-fired 
boilers  and  just  operated  on 
these  off  -  peak  loads,  when 
cheap    power    can    be    had. 

Wherever  fuel  is  expensive 
and  power  can  be  had  at 
cheap  rates,  the  "Electro" 
steam  generator  is  econom- 
ical. This  condition  applies 
particularly  to  industries  like 
paper,  pulp  and  chemical, 
lumber,  textiles,  etc. 

Many  concerns  contract  for 
blocks  of  electric  power  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  horsepower 
year.  Very  few  of  these  use 
this  continuously  and  during 
idle  periods  the  energy  which 
they  pay  for  can  be  con- 
verted  into   steam  for   heat- 


ing or  industrial  purposes.' 
The  chief  advantages  claim-' 
ed  for  the  "Electro"  steam' 
generator  are  that  the  initial, 
and  operating  costs  are  very' 
much  lower  than  on  fuel-i 
fired  boilers;  the  space  oc-| 
cupied  is  much  less,  there  I 
are  no  expensive  buildings,; 
smoke  stacks,  storage  for  oil  j 
or  coal,  no  fuel  or  ash  hand-] 
ling  equipment;  no  mechan- 
ical stoking  devices  or  water 
softeners. 

Renewals,    repairs,    clean- i 
ing    and    shutdowns    are   re-j 
duced  to  a  minimum  as  the  i 
highest   temperature   is   that 
of  the  steam.  ; 

A  number  of  large  genera- 
tors have  been  in  successful  j 
operation  for  some  months  j 
and  already  over  100,000  kil- 1 
owatts  of  generators  of  this ' 
type,  representing  10,0  00 
boiler  horsepower,  are  run- 
ning or  being  installed. 


"Ship  and  Sail 
by  Pacific  Mail" 

Go  East  or  West  by  Sea 

Visit  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Panama  Canal,  Havana 

The  new  de  luxe  passenger  and  express-freight  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
is  a  travel  opportunity  of  never-ending  interest  and  delight. 
Sight-seeing  stops  at  picturesque  Manzanillo,  Mexico ;  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala; Acajutla  and  La  Libertad,  Salvador;  Cristobal  and  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone;    Havana,   Cuba    (Rastbound)  ;    lialtimore  and   Norfolk. 

Next  sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  15;;  from  Los 
Angeles  March  17;  from  Nerv  York  March  II,  and 
about  ever^)  18  da\)s  thereafter. 

Modern    American    twin-screw    ships    "Colombia,"    "Ecuador,"    "Venezuela" 

and  "Santa  Ana,"  especially  designed  for   Tropical   service.    De  luxe  suites. 

Home-like    staterooms.     Electric   fan    in    every    cabin.     Deck    sports,    music. 

Swimming    tank.      More    than    73    years'    experience    in    pleasing    passengers 

makes    Pacific    Mail    cuisine    a    delight.      Fares,    first-class,    $J70    and    $300. 

Panama    Service  —  Sailings    about    every    22    days  —  between    San 

Francisco,  Los  Angeles,   Mexico,  Central  .\merica  and  Canal  Zone 

For    complete    information    apply    to    nearest    Pacific    Mail 

office  or  to  any  steamship  tourist  agent  or  railroad  agent. 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 


508   California  St.. 
San   Francisco,   Cal. 


503   So.   Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


10  Hanover  Square, 
New  York 
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View   in   the   power    house   of    the    Wayagamac    Pulp    &    Paper    Company,    showing 

the    "Electro"   steam   generator   installed  by   the    Electric    Furnace 

Construction    Company,    Philadelphia 

Lietz  Rotary  Brake  Sounding 
Machine 


ONE  of  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  electrically 
driven  appliances  for 
marine  service  is  the 
Lietz  rotary  brake  sounding 
machine,  which  consists  of  a 
mechanical  sounding  device 
driven  by  a  General  Electric 
Company  one-horsepower  mo- 
tor. By  means  of  the  appa- 
ratus, soundings  can  be  tak- 
en to  any  depth  up  to  100 
fathoms  without  decreasing 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  or 
loosing  the  lead  and  wire. 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  machine,  which  is  an  im- 
proved type  of  a  former  de- 
sign, is  the  brake  action. 
This  has  been  much  simpli- 
fied. The  brake  mechanism 
is  of  new  design,  and  con- 
sists of  a  mounted  shaft  hav- 
ing a  hollow  portion  on  which 
the  reel  revolves.  The  brake 
clutch  is  rigidly  mounted  and 
is  operated  through  the  hol- 
low portion  of  the  shaft  by 
means  of  a  screw.  This  screw, 
engaging  with  the  rolling 
members  in  the  hollow  por- 


tion of  the  shaft,  causes  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of 
the  brake  clutch,  which  ro- 
tates with  the  reel  and  shaft 
while  winding  in. 

The  brake  mechanism  is 
actuated  by  a  brake  wheel 
on  the  outside  of  the  casing 
and  acts  on  the  reel,  grad- 
ually, preventing  its  stop- 
ping suddenly  with  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  wire  and 
lead.  There  is  an  indicator 
on  the  case  near  the  brake 
wheel  which  shows  which 
way  to  turn  it  to  free  the 
reel  and  let  out  the  wire,  or 
to  brake  the  reel  for  winding. 

Although  normally  design- 
ed for  operation  by  one  horse 
power  motor,  the  device  is 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
operated  manually  if  desired. 
In  this  case,  disconnecting 
the  motor  from  the  gearing 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  motor 
armature  acts  as  a  flywheel. 
The  outfit  is  so  constructed 
that  all  parts  are  easily  ac- 
cessible for  inspection  or  re- 
pairs. 


PROPELLERS 

OF 

Manganese  Bronze 


A  17'  diameter  Bronze  Propeller 
made  by  us 


BRONZE 


CASTINGS 
FORGINGS 
SHEETS 
RODS 


AMERICAN  MANGANESE  BRONZE  GO.     | 

Holmesburg— Phila — Pa.  | 

(Send  for  complete  catalog)  | 


Leitz   Rotary  Brake   Sounding   Machine,   driven   by 
1-H.  P.   General    Electric   motor 


C-O  ENGINES  IN  PACIFIC  COAST  BOATS 


FISHERMEN  and  other 
work  boat  owners  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are 
showing  an  increasing 
interest  in  fitting  their  boats 
with  engines  to  burn  crude 
oil  and  the  heavier  distil- 
lates. Among  the  various 
engines  that  have  come  into 
favor  recently  through  the 
working  out  of  this  interest 
on  the  part  of  boat  owners, 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  line  of 
C-O  motors  are  well  in  the 
front  rank. 

Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing installation  of  these  en- 
gines is  that  on  the  convert- 
ed subchaser  Corona.  This 
boat  is  owned  by  Frank  E. 
Davis  of  San  Diego  and  used 
by  him  as  a  lobster  carrier 
serving  the  many  lobster 
camps  along  the  coast  of 
lower  California  and  bring- 
ing their  catch  into  San  Di- 
ego to  be  distributed  to  A- 
merican  markets. 

The  original  power  plant 
of  the  Corona  was  removed 
by  the  Liberty  Drydock  & 
Repair  Company  of  Brooklyn 
and  two  100  H.  P.  C-O  Fair- 
banks-Morse engines  substi- 
tuted therefor.  The  central 
screw  and  line  shaft  were 
removed,  and  with  propell- 
ers designed  to  take  the  low- 
er power  at  slower  speed  the 


Pacific    Creosoting   Company's  tug   Creosote;    56   feet   long,    16   feet   beam,   6   feet 
7  inches  molded  depth,  powered  with  a  100   H.  P.   C-O  Engine 


new  plant  drives  the  boat 
handily  at  a  normal  speed 
of  about  13.5  knots  an  hour, 
with  reserve  power  sufficient 
to  get  a  maximum  of  15 
knots.  These  new  propell- 
ers are  of  39-inch  diameter 
and  58-inch  pitch,  3-bladed, 
and  at  maximum  speed  turn 
340  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  Corona  has  a  length 
over-all  of  110  feet,  a  beam 
of   14   feet  S%    inches   over 


planking,  a  draft  of  5  feet 
4  inches,  a  light  displace- 
ment of  65  tons,  and  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  about  14 
tons.  She  is  a  very  good 
sea-boat,  and  on  her  long 
trip  from  New  York  to  San 
Diego  made  a  very  good  en- 
gine performance  record. 
Working  on  28  degrees 
Baume  oil,  the  consumption 
was  about  16  gallons  per 
hour,  which  is  equivalent  to 


0.60  pounds  per  brake  horse 
power.      The    original    fuel  \ 
tanks   were   retained,    giving  \ 
eight  tons  fuel  capacity,  suf- 
ficient  for  about  2000  miles 
at  15  knots. 

Another  Puget  Sound  C-O 
equipped    tug,    the    Equator, 
has  recently  aroused  consid- 
erable interest  along  the  Se- 
attle   waterfront    through    a 
race  with  the  steam  tug  Ore- 
gon.     Both    tugs    belong    to 
the  Cary-Davis  Tug  &  Barge  ' 
Company.      After    a    towing  j 
job  they  met  at  Port  Town- 
send  and  started  a  race  home  I 
to  Seattle.     Just  outside  the  ! 
former  harbor  a  strong  head  '• 
on  gale  was  encountered,  and  ' 
the  two  boats  bucked  into  it  { 
straight    across    the    Sound, 
arriving    in    Seattle    in    less  i 
than    four    hours,    with    the  [ 
Equator    200    yards    in    the  j 
lead,    although    the    Oregon  i 
had    the    advantage    at    the 
start    by    about    100    yards,  i 
This    test   was    looked    upon  I 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  wa-  I 
terfront    as    a    struggle    be-  i 
tween    new    and    old    ideas,  ! 
and   the   fact   that   the   new  j 
won  out  will  go  far  toward  ' 
removing    the    prejudices 
against  Diesel   type   engines 
that  still  linger  in  the  minds 
of   many    of   the    old    steam 
engineers. 


Plans  of  a  motor  tug   equipped   with   a   300   H.  P.    Fairbanks-Morse   engine 
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American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co. 

Intercoastal  and  European  Services 


BETWEEN 


New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 

and 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

fro^  WEST  BOUND  EAST  BOUND 

New  York  Weekly  Every 

Boston  Fortnightly  14 

Philadelphia  Fortnightly  Days 


Pacific  Coast  Ports 

and 

Inited  Kingdom  &  Continental  Ports 

EASTBOUND  and  WESTBOUND 
EVERY  14  DAYS 


For  Freight  Rates,  Sailing  Dates,  Shipping  Instructions  and  All  Other  Particulars  Appl})  to 

UNITED    AMERICAN    LINES,    INC. 

Managing  Agents 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  39  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON— 40  Central  St.  PHILADELPHIA— Bourse  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH— Oliver  Bldg.  CHICAGO— 327-S.  La  Salle  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  GAL.,  548  South  Spring  Street  :  McCORMICK  &  McPHERSON,  Agents 
PORTLAND,  OREGON,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  :  COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO.,  Agents 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON,  Mutual  Life  Bldg.      :         :         :  :      :W.  C.  DAWSON  &  CO.,  Agents 


WILLIAMS,   DIMOND   &   CO.,  310  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

General  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


RUST! 


RUST! 
Decks,  Topsides  and  Below 


RUST! 


\X7k|-^  are  naval  and  merchant  ships,  liners,  etc.,  such  as  S.  S.  Leviathan,  Berengaria, 
▼  ▼  lljr  Rotterdam,  Empress  of  Canada,  H.  M.  S.  Owl,  Lynx,  Doric,  U.  S.  S.  North  Da- 
kota, Wyoming  and  thousands  of  other  vessels,  coated  with  Briggs  Bituminous  Coatings? 
On  investigation  you  will  find  that  leading  naval  architects,  steamship  owners  and  ship- 
builders,   throughout    the    world,    specify    these   materials. 

Briggs  Solution,  Enamel  and  Cement  are   Permanent   Coatings.    Adherent,   elastic,   lasting — 
pure  bitumen  base,  no  gas  plant  residue   or  oil   refinery   by-product.    You   save   yearly   scal- 
ing and  repainting,  and  avoid   the  weakening  of    plates    and    loosening    of    rivets    which    the 
scaling   causes. 
YOUR  RUST.    We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with  you  regarding  your  particular  problem. 

BRIGGS   BITUMINOUS   COMPOSITION   COMPANY,    Inc. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  (Home  Office) 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:    P.  C.  Lowry,  378  Monadnock    Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Only  Branch  Office  in  U.S.A.) 
Great  Britain:   Wm.  Briggs  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Dundee,  Scotland 
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FOSTER 

ENGINEERING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

712  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1614  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
300  Machinery  Hall  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
136  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


m 


CVASs 

G' 


REGULATOR 

P. 


for  severe  and  exacting  service  requiring  close 
regulation,  particularly  for  intermittent  work. 
Suitable  for  working  pressure  up  to  250 
pounds.  Unlimited  range  on  terminal  side, 
from  zero  to  within  a  small  percentage  of  the 
initial  pressure.  It  will  operate  in  any  position 
— upright,  inverted  or  inclined  at  an  angle. 

AGENCIES: 

Geo.   G.   Semans  &   Son Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

♦Hiram   Rivitz   Co Cleveland,    Ohio 

F.   W.    Hay  &    Co Kansas   City,    Mo. 

♦The    National   Supply    Co Toledo,    Ohio 

♦Sachelben    &    Co St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Grant  Whittlesey Elliott   Square,   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

W.    R.    Ladewig Central   Bldg.,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

♦Woodward,  Wight  &   Co New   Orleans,   La. 

♦W.   K.   Kiefaber  Co Dayton,    Ohio 

•Carry     Stock 


StrangeTale  of  an  Old  Clipper 


An  American   clipper   of   the   early    'SO's 

On  July  27,  1850,  the  American  ship  Nonantum  of 
Boston,  Captain  Bates,  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  San 
Francisco  with  1050  tons  of  coal  in  her  lower  hold 
and  with  'tween  decks  filled  with  provisions  for  the 
steamers  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  plying  between  San 
Francisco  and  Panama.  Had  good  weather  until  off 
the  River  Plate,  when  encountered  a  severe  pampero, 
on  the  second  day  of  which  smoke  was  discovered  in 
the  'tween  decks  and  the  coal  cargo  found  to  be  on 
fire.  Several  of  the  crew  were  rendered  senseless 
while  getting  out  provisions  and  water,  after  which 
the  hatches  were  all  closed  and  caulked  and  a  course 
laid  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  800  miles  distant.  The 
cabin  becoming  too  full  of  gas  for  habitation,  Mrs. 
Bates  was  for  five  days  and  nights  in  a  chair  lashed 
to  the  deck,  often  drenched  with  water  and  spray,  as 
the  gale  still  continued.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the 
discovery  of  the  fire,  the  Falklands  were  made  out, 
the  ship  having  in  the  meantime  become  hotter  and 
hotter,  with  gas  and  smoke  escaping  at  every  seam 
and  all  hands  in  fear  of  an  explosion  from  confined 
gas.  On  getting  into  the  bay,  the  ship  was  beached 
and  scuttled.  It  was  found  that  beams  and  stanch- 
ions had  burned  off  and  the  ship  had  bilged.  She  was 
condemned  and  sold. 

About  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  Nonantum, 
there  put  into  Port  Stanley  for  fresh  water  and  beef 
the  British  ship  Humayoon,  Captain  McKenzie,  from 
Dundee  for  Valparaiso,  with  coal,  tar,  liquors,  etc. 
Captain  McKenzie  was  the  owner  of  both  ship  and 
cargo  and  spent  some  time  on  the  island  in  recreation, 
hunting,  etc.  He  finally  sailed  in  the  Humayoon  on 
November  25,  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bates  as  in- 
vited guests.  The  day  after  passing  Cape  Horn  they 
had  a  heavy  gale  and  found  the  ship  on  fire.  Flames 
darted  through  the  hatch  when  the  crew  were  vainly 
endeavoring  to  caulk  it  and  shot  upward  to  the  mast 
head.  The  longboat  was  launched,  but  no  provisions 
could  be  got  at.  Soon  "Sail  ho"  was  cried  and  the 
party  was  picked  up  by  the  British  ship  Symmetry  of 
Liverpool,  Captain  Thompson,  bound  to  Acapulco  with 
coal.  The  Symmetry  stood  by  until  the  masts  of  the 
Humayoon  fell  and  she  was  only  a  burning  mass  upon 
the  water,  80  miles  from  land.  The  Symmetry  was 
then  seven  months  out  from  Liverpool  and  her  crew 
were  on  an  allowance  of  provisions.  She  had  put  into 
Rio,  where  nearly  all  of  her  crew  had  deserted  and  a 
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part  of  the  new  men  shipped  had  afterwards  mutinied 
and  were  now  confined. 

Thirteen  days  after  being  picked  up  by  the  Sym- 
metry the  American  ship  Fanchon  of  Newburyport, 
Captain  Lunt,  from  Baltimore  for  San  Francisco, 
cargo  coal,  was  sighted  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bates 
were  transferred  thereto.  Captain  Bates  was  forced 
to  pay  Captain  Thompson  of  the  Symmetry  $150 
claimed  due  for  board  and  lodging.  For  this  act 
Captain  Thompson  was  afterwards  discharged  by  his 
owners,  who  refunded  the  money. 

The  Fanchon  had  a  new  system  of  ventilating  her 
holds  and  Captain  Lunt  was  very  positive  that  no  dis- 
aster such  as  had  occurred  to  the  Nonantum  or  Huma- 
yoon  could  happen  to  his  ship.  Mrs.  Bates,  however, 
reported  smelling  gas  on  the  evening  of  December 
25  and  also  the  following  day,  but  searches  of  the 
ship  failed  to  locate  any  evidence  of  fire.  However, 
three  days  later  a  slight  smoke  was  thought  to  be 
seen  issuing  from  a  ventilator.  A  thorough  examina- 
tion disclosed  nothing  unusual  in  the  'tween  decks 
and  on  taking  off  the  lower  hatch  the  cargo  was  ap- 
parently all  right.  On  digging  down  into  the  coal, 
however,  it  was  found  to  be  red  hot  at  a  depth  of  2 
to  3  feet.  The  hatches  were  immediately  battened 
down  and  caulked  and  a  course  steered  for  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  the  ship  being  then  about  1200  miles 
from  land,  and  about  equally  distant  from  those 
islands  and  the  mainland.  However,  on  account  of 
light  winds  the  course  was  soon  changed  toward  the 
Peruvian  coast,  which  was  sighted  at  a  point  near 
Sechura  Bay,  three  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the 
fire.  When  about  two  miles  from  the  shore  all  the  spare 
spars  and  everything  available  that  would  float  were 
cast  overboard  to  drift  ashore  and  the  ship  was  run 
close  in  and  scuttled.  A  landing  was  made  through  a 
heavy  surf,  but  no  provisions  could  be  saved  and  two 
hours  after  being  abandoned  the  ship,  still  under  full 
sail,  burst  into  one  solid  sheet  of  flame  clear  to  the 
mast  heads.  In  a  few  hours  only  a  smoking  hulk  re- 
mained, the  26  survivors  on  the  sandy  beach  watch- 
ing their  former  home  and  all  their  sustenance  dis- 
appear. 

The  next  day  some  Indians  came  ashore  in  bolsas 
and  sold  them  fresh  water  and  sweet  potatoes,  taking 
in  part  payment  a  pet  goat.  They  positively  refused 
to  transfer  ^ny  of  the  party  to  Paita,  50  miles  dis- 
tant, for  any  consideration,  expecting  to  get  high 
prices  for  furnishing  water  and  such  scant  food  as 
they  could  supply.  Mate  McCrellis  with  four  men 
left  at  once  in  the  boat  for  Paita,  returning  about  a 
week  later  in  an  American  bark  which  had  been  char- 
tered to  Consul  Ruden  to  pick  up  the  castaways.  On 
their  arrival  at  Paita,  they  found  Captain  McKenzie 
and  crew  of  the  Humayoon,  who  had  been  dropped 
by  the  Symmetry  off  the  coast  and  had  come  ashore 
in  their  own  boats.  Here  at  a  port  where  neither  Cap- 
tains Bates,  McKenzie  or  Lunt  had  ever  intended  to 
visit,  these  three  met,  each  having  lost  his  ship  by  fire. 

From  Paita  the  Bateses  proceeded  to  Panama  in  the 
bark  Carbargo  and  thence  went  north  in  the  P.  M.  S. 
S.  Republic,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  last  of 
April,  1851.  The  Republic  had  a  close  call  from  de- 
struction on  the  voyage,  due  to  an  exploding  cask  of 
alcohol  setting  fire  to  the  engineer's  room  on  deck, 
but  though  much  confusion  resulted,  the  fire  was  soon 
got  under  control  and  was  extinguished  without  much 
damage  resulting.  Another  incident  on  the  voyage  up 
was  the  falling  in  with  the  Symmetry  in  port  at  Ac- 
apulco. 
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"n  EINFORCED  by  wide 
experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND   AUXILIARIES 

MARINE   REPAIRS 
OF  ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &  STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Record  Broken 

ByU.S.Government  Ships 

YOUR  ships  have  broken  all  records  from  the 
Orient  to  an  American  port.  The  S.  S.  Pine 
Tree  State  made  the  run  between  Yokohama  and 
Seattle  in  8  days  and  19K  hours.  Her  four 
sister-ships  are  just  as  fast.  You  should  write  for 
the  Government's  booklet  telling  about  these 
great  new  ships — your  ships — which  mark  a 
new  era  in  travel  to  the  Orient, 

In  every  detail  of  their  luxurious  appointments 
these  21,000  ton  oil-burners  display  the  faultless 
taste  which  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  superior 
service  on  board.  The  expert  staff  of  officers  and 
crew,  unsurpassed  cuisine  and  varied  facilities  for 
diversion  will  delight  the  seasoned  traveler.  Long 
idle  hours  on  shaded  decks,  breezes  fresh  with 
the  tang  of  the  salt  sea,  ideal  relaxation  awaits 
you  on  your  ships. 

Tir  detailed  information   addren  your  heal  agent  or 

The     Admiral     Line 

J7  Stale  St.,N.r.C.     L.C.Smith BUg.,Sealtle,H>'aih. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Go'vernment  ivishes  the  name  of  every  prospecti've 
tra'veler.  If  you  are  considering  an  ocean  -voyage  anywhere^ 
send  the  information  blank  noiu  — no  matter  ivhen  you  intend 
to  go.  Tou  luill  recei-ve  ivithout  cost  the  Go-vernment's  booklet 
of  authentic  tra-vel  information;  description  of  the  U.  S.  Go'v- 
ernment ships  and  literature  telling  of  things  to  see  in  foreign 
lands.  You  luill  be  under  no  obligation.  If  you  yourself 
cannot  take  an  ocean  trip,  clip  the  information  blank  any- 
ivay  and  ask  some  friend  ivho  may  go  to  send  it  in. 


INl-ORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  ShiDoing  Board 
Information  Office        _.  Washington.  D.  C. 
^,4263 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  fJov- 
ernment  Booklet  giving  travel  facts.  I  am  con- 
sidering a  trip  to  The  Orient  □  to  Europe  Q 
to  South  America  □.  1  would  travel  1st  class  □ 
2d  n  ?d  G-  Going  alone  D  with  family  (  ]  with 
others  □.  I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  f  |  I  am 
merely  considering  the  possibility  ot  a  trip  Q. 

//I  go  date  will  be  about 

My    Name 


My  Busineii  or  Pro/ei 
My  Address  is 


U.   S.   SHIPPING    BOARD 


Information  Office 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Why 

use  anything 
other  than 


A  MARK 

knovm  and  respected 

around  the  world 

-  Since  1868- 

for  fair  dealing. 

.a  quality  product 


and. 


unexcelled  service. 


It  lubricates  efficiently,  and  pro- 
longs the  life  of  your  machinery, 
safeguards  it  against  hot  bear- 
ings, saves  your  own  time  and 
labor — and  saves  you  money  in 
the  cost  of  lubricant. 

"All  Men  Know  It- 
Knowing  Men  Use  It" 

Your  dealer  stocks  it  because  he 
knows  it's  good.  Ask  him,  or 
write  us  for  a  sample  and  test  it 
yourself. 

ADAM  COOK'S  SONS 

708  WASHINGTON  STREET 
New  York      -        -        -        -       N.  Y. 

C-143 


rOR  SALE 

MARINE   BOILERS 

Three  new  2500  sq.  ft.  Ludlum  Marine  Water 
Tube  Boilers  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  de- 
livery.   Arranged  for  coal  or  oil  burning.    Can 
be  purchased  at  your  own  figure. 
Write  for  details 

NEW  YORK  ENGINEERING  CO. 

New  York  City 
-Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


2  Rector  St. 

Works- 


Power  .5choonef\ 
"CAL/FORN/a'201 

Poi^erSchoooer 
''AD\/£NTUR£35  '/5' 
Power  Sc/]ooner 
"ORAC/E    5." c 

Ss/Z/ng  Schooner 
'A  MER/CA    *//  " 


S.  F.  BAR  PILOTS 

Office: 
PIER   No. 
Phones: 
KEARNY   734 
KEARNY    112 
SUTTER  2525 
SUTTER  4566 
Operating 
Outside 
The  Bar 
and  at 
Light 
Ship 


3/&A/ALSFORPtLOT. 

/f^FoG--  Blow  Four  WHtSTLfS       —    - 
Wh£nClc:ar-burn  Btue  ucmt  or  jack  at  foremast 


j^m 


fh^N&donsJlfd^dtt^e. 


View 


The  Modern  Panel  Material  That  Combines  Beauty  With  Serviceability 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY 


Watferhouse-Lester  Co.,  San  Francisco 


11    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Scovel  Iron  Store  Co.,  San  Francisco 
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Read  on  this  page,  from  issue  to  issue,  a  description  of  the  features  "which  have  made  Prest-O-Lite  a  national  institution 


Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not  merely  for 
arrangements  to  adequately 
cover  acetylene  needs,  but 
for  helpful  co-operation  and 
advice  on  any  matter  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  acetylene. 


Prest-O-Lite 

One  Gas  That  Meets  Every  Requirement 
of  Welders  and  Cutters 

In  spite  of  continuous  effort  to  substitute  other  fuel  gases, 
Acetylene  remains  today  the  only  practical  welding  gas  and  by 
far  the  best  for  cutting. 

Because  it  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  both  welding  and  cutting, 
it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  two  stocks  of  fuel  gas  and 
two  types  of  apparatus  for  cutting  and  welding. 

One  supply  of  gas  answers  every  demand.  Operators  using  one 
fuel  gas  and  one  type  of  apparatus  become  more  efficient  and 
problems  of  management  are  simplified. 

An  inquiry  to  our  nearest  District  Sales  Office  will  bring  you 
information  about  our  latest  sales  and  service  plans. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Bldg.,SanFrancisco;InCanada:Prest-0-LiteCo.ofCanada,Ltd.,Toronto 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 
Pittsburgh  Chicago  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 


Buffalo 

Cleveland                    Dallas 

Boston 

Milwaukee 

Atlanta                       Philadelphia 

Detroit 

New  York 

^L£AtO£te 
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The  California  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  se- 
lected the  Enterprise  Diesel 
Engine  for  their  new  inspection 
and  tow  boat  only  after  very 
exhaustive  tests  by  their  en- 
gineers and  D.  W.  Dickie, 
the  well  known  Naval  Archi- 
tect, designer  of  the  boat. 
These  tests  demonstrated  that 
the  Enterprise  Diesel  Engine 
operated  as  well  on  the  or- 
dinary fuel  oil  without  clog- 
ging nozzles   as   on   the    more 


Northern  Distributors 

H.  G.  McLaughlin  Co., 

809  Railroad  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Eastern  Distributors 

Sexton  Motor  Co., 

30  Church  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
British    Columbia  Distributors 

Vancouver  Shipyards,  Ltd., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


J^.l^KKB^Ntl^^MjiL 


5I4.O  clay  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
January  20,  1922. 


Enterprise  Engine  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Dear  Sirs:- 


It  is  our  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  100  H.P. 
Enterprise  Diesel  Engine  that  you  installed  in  our  boat 
"Three  Sisters"  about  five  months  ago  has  been  giving  sur- 
prisingly satisfactory  service,  and  ne  anticipate  continu- 
ance of  this  service. 

Our  men  who  operate  the  "Three  Sisters"  are  enthusias- 
tic about  the  ease  with  which  It  is  operated  since  the  Diesel 
Engine  was  Installed,  and  it  is  now  the  pride  of  our  fleet. 

No  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  engine  so  far,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  runs  continually  from  12  to  I5  hours  a 
day  and  is  operated  by  men  who  were  utterly  unfamiliar  with 
engines  of  Diesel  type  before  we  installed  this  one  in  our 
boat. 

The  saving  in  oil  and  fuel  Is  enormous.  The  gas  en- 
gine that  was  previously  in  the  "Three  Sisters"  consumed  ap- 
proximately $200.00  fuel  a  week,  whereas  the  Enterprise  Diesel 
has  never  consumed  10  barrels  of  lit"  gravity  Fuel  Oil  costing 
less  than  {I6.OO  a  week  and  with  operating  hours  more  than  any 
week  when  the  gas  engine  was  in  the  boat. 

The  speed  of  the  "Three  Sisters"  is  greater  now  with  the 
Diesel  engine  installed,  and  on  account  of  its  greater  speed 
it  is  being  used  as  a  "pick-up"  boat,  which  makes  round  trips 
to  the  fishing  grounds  dally. 


Yours  very  truly. 


A.PALADINI,    INC. 


jcAp 


expensive  24^+  Diesel  oil 
costing  59.3  per  cent  more 
than  fuel  oil.  The  horse 
power  developed  on  these 
tests  showed  the  Enterprise 
Diesel  Engine  would  develop 
19.61  Horse  Power  per  gal- 
lon, while  our  nearest  com- 
petitor's engine  develops  1 8. 7 
on  the  24°  Diesel  oil.  May 
we  figure  your  requirements 
and  furnish  absolute  guaran- 
tee on  cost  of  operation? 
Built  in  sizes  of  50  to  300 — 
both    Marine   and   Stationary. 


Southern  California 

Gaertner  &  Kelly, 
San  Pedro,  Gal. 

Southern  Distributors 

Menge  Marine  Hardware  & 
Supply  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Eighteenth  and  Alabama  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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PLEASE   MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


LESS  FUEL 
MORE  CARGO 


NO  BOILERS 
NO  FIREMAN 


LESS  REPAIRS 
MORE  MILEAGE 


THAN  THE  SAME  HULL  WITH  STEAM  POWER 


THE  MOTORSHIP 

The  BoilerlesSy  Fireman/ess,  Economical  Truck  of  the  Sea 

Because  of  these  facts  and  because  we  wish  to  see  America  equipped  with  the  most 

economical,  most  efficient,  most  up-to-date  merchant  marine  afloat,  we  have  directed 

this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  toward  the  conversion  of  shipowners  to  the  Diesel 

idea  and  the  converting  of  steamers  to  economical  motorships. 


Let's  clear  away  the  smoke  from  our  Foreign  Trade  Horizon 
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IN  the  development  of  the  character  and  service 
of  the  mighty  ocean-carriers,  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  played  no  small 
part.  All  the  high  ideals  and  worthy  traditions  of 
the  past — the  intent  and  knowledge  and  skill  to 
build  the  serviceable — the  trustworthy — the  best — 
have  constantly  animated  the  guiding  hands  and 
minds  that  have  fashioned  the  ships  of  this  great 
shipyard. 

Into  every  keel  and  rib  there  has  been  built  the 
strength  and  endurance  to  withstand  tempest  and 
shock.  All  that  the  highest  skill  and  craftsmanship 
can  give  has  been  wrought  into  every  finished 
product. 

The  assurance  that  these  ideals  and  this  skill  shall 
endure  and  continue  invites  the  fullest  confidence 
of  all  interested  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
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MOTORSHIP  PROGRESS 

The  High  Spots  of  Ten  Years  of  Strenuous  Endeavor  for  Improvement 
in  Marine  Engineering  Practice 

Bv  A.  J.  DICKIE 


JUST  ten  years  ago  the  first  large  ocean-going 
motorship  was  an  experiment.  This  vessel,  the 
Selandia,  a  sturdy  freighter  370  feet  long,  53 
feet  beam,  and  27  feet  molded  depth,  built  by 
the  then  well  known  steamship  builders,  Burmeister 
&  Wain  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  had  a  twin  screw 
power  plant  burning  oil  in  the  cylinders  of  her  en- 
gines. At  every  port  where  she  touched  from  London 
clear  to  San  Francisco  and  back  crowds  of  curious  en- 
gineers and  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  came  down 
to  the  waterfront  to  examine  this  heretic  that  had  for- 
saken the  orthodox  ways  of  steam  and  dared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  deep  without  boilers  and  without  firemen. 
Many  an  old  Scotch  engineer  was  heard  muttering 
away  about  "these  newfangled  notions"  or  "just  gie 
her  time  till  her  valves  gets  choked  up."  Everyone 
admired  the  nerve  of  the  Danes  in  trying  such  an  ex- 
periment, but  practically  everyone  was  sure  that  as 
there  was  "no  successful  commercial  motorship  it  was 
better  to  stick  to  the  good  old-fashioned  triple  expan- 
sion steam  engine  and  the  Scotch  boiler." 

What  a  change  has  come  in  those  ten  years!  Today 
there  are  over  2,000,000  deadweight  capacity  tons  of 
motorships  afloat,  and  last  year  the  shipyards  of  the 
world  launched  136  sea-going  motorships  aggregating 
306,642  gross  tons.  Twenty-nine  of  these  vessels  were 
of  5000  gross  tons  and  upward.  One  was  of  8681 
gross  tons,  one  of  8654  gross  tons,  and  one  of  9500 
gross  tons. 

Last  year  saw  the  Diesel  engine  adopted  for  the 
first  time  on  an  ocean-going  passenger  vessel,  and  last 
year  witnessed  the  fact  that  while  thousands  of  tons 
of  steamers  were  laid  up  for  lack  of  cargoes,  every 
available  motorship  was  kept  busy.  So  that  today  the 
motorship  is  recognized  by  shipping  authorities  the 
world  over  as  having  certain  very  marked  advantages 
over  the  steamer. 

Just  how  great  these  advantages  are  is  dependent 
on  many  factors.  British  experts  figure  that  on  a 
rough  general  average  the  motorship  has  an  advan- 
tage of  40  per  cent  in  fuel  cost  of  operation  alone. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  addition  many  incidental  ad- 
vantages such  as  ability  to  make  world-round  voyages 
with  one  bunkering,  smaller  crew,  less  standby  loss, 
and  steadier  sea  speed.  We  say  nothing  here  of  greater 
carrying  capacity.  We  prefer  to  compare  motorships 
with  steamers  of  equal  carrying  capacity  and  approxi- 
mately similar  first  cost,  and  we  are  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  with  identical  carrying  capacity  and  after 
setting  aside  enough  to  take  care  of  the  difference  in 
first  cost,  a  good  first  class  motorship  can  show  about 
20  per  cent  better  earnings  than  the  best  steamer. 


Another  feature  of  motorship  operation  which  gives 
a  very  great  advantage  in  comparison  with  either  re- 
ciprocating engine  or  turbine  steam  plants  is  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which  emergency  repairs  can  be  ef- 
fected at  sea  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  and  in  quite 
a  number  of  minor  repairs  without  any  stoppage  of 
the  engines. 

In  the  January-February,  1922,  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping  there  is  given  under  caption, 
"A  Creditable  Performance",  an  example  of  emergency 
repairs  on  a  Shipping  Board  steamer  of  the  standard 
single  screw,  slow  speed,  triple  expansion  engine  type. 
We  reproduce  herewith  the  story  as  given  in  the  bul- 
letin and  thoroughly  agree  with  the  bulletin  that  the 
engineer  in  this  case  showed  very  commendable  re- 
sourcefulness in  effecting  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  run  his  crippled  engine  and  keep  the  ship  on  her  way: 

"The  steamship  Eastern  Soldier,  a  Shipping  Board 
vessel  operated  by  the  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Com- 
pany on  her  last  voyage,  from  Baltimore  to  Rotterdam, 
made  an  excellent  eastbound  passage.  She  covered  a 
total  distance  of  3000  miles  in  thirteen  days  and  twen- 
ty-one hours,  averaging  ten  and  a  half  knots  per  hour. 
Mean  draft  during  passage  twenty-five  feet. 

The  performance  of  the  main  engines  was  satisfac- 
tory. Average  R.  P.  M.  61.2  developing  2992  H.  P. 
Fuel  consumption  92.1  barrels  of  oil  per  100  miles 
of  steaming. 

The  cargo  was  discharged  at  Rotterdam  and  vessel 
proceeded  to  Antwerp  to  load  for  her  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Eastern  Soldier  left  Antwerp  on  October  29,  at 
9:46  p.  m.,  with  main  engines  in  apparently  as  good 
condition  as  upon  her  arrival.  On  October  31  at  8:45 
a.  m.  a  peculiar  noise  developed  in  the  L.  P.  cylinder. 
The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  David  C.  Forsyth,  decided  to 
stop  immediately.  On  raising  the  L.  P.  cylinder  cover 
he  discovered  that  the  piston  was  cracked  across  its 
full  diameter  of  seventy-five  inches,  disabling  the  en- 
gine, a  triple  expansion,  so  that  it  could  not  run. 

The  chief,  being  one  of  the  best  type  of  marine  en- 
gineers, did  not  advise  the  captain  to  call  for  help, 
although  they  were  not  very  far  from  Falmouth,  Eng- 
land, at  the  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  advised  that 
the  vessel  would  be  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage 
in  six  hours'  time.  In  five  and  three-quarter  hours 
the  L.  P.  cylinder  had  been  disconnected  and  the  en- 
gine was  ready  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  with  high 
and  intermediate  cylinders  working.  The  average  speed 
of  the  vessel  on  the  passage  westward  under  H.  P.  and 
I.  P.  cylinders  was  nine  and  twenty-eight  hundredths 
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knots  per  hour.  She  arrived  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  at  5:45  p.  m. 

Had  Mr.  Forsyth  been  less  resourceful,  the  vessel 
would  have  spent  several  weeks  in  port,  delaying  the 
delivery  of  the  cargo  and  placing  owners  and  under- 
writers under  extra  heavy  expense. 

The  Bulletin  believes  that  happenings  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  parties 
interested.  If  delays  were  avoided  such  as  herein  de- 
scribed, many  ships  and  voyages  would  be  highly  suc- 
cessful where  now  the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account." 

Had  this  accident  occurred  on  a  standard  motorship 
with  an  engine  room  crew  as  familiar  with  motorship 
operation  as  the  crew  of  the  Eastern  Soldier  evidently 
were  with  steam  engine  operation,  what  would  have 
been  the  procedure?  A  Diesel  engine  of  this  power 
would  probably  have  six  cylinders.  Each  of  these  cyl- 
inders would  be  of  the  same  diameter,  and  she  would 
be  carrying  as  her  regular  spares  either  one  or  two 
pistons  with  the  piston  rod  and  rings  complete.  In 
the  event  of  one  piston  cracking,  the  cylinder  contain- 
ing that  piston  could  have  been  disconnected  in  about 
one-half  hour  and  the  ship  would  then  have  been  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  five-sixths  of  her  total  power.  Or 
possibly  in  less  than  six  and  at  the  outside  in  less 
than  eight  hours  the  cracked  piston  could  have  been 
replaced  with  the  spare  and  the  ship  have  been  ready 
with  her  full  engine  power  to  drive  ahead. 

In  the  case  of  this  emergency  repair  on  the  steamer 
the  total  time  lost  on  her  voyage,  including  the  time 
spent  in  emergency  repairs  and  the  time  lost  through 
slower  speed,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  days, 
whereas  on  the  motorship  it  need  not  have  been  over 
eight  hours.  When,  in  addition  to  this  saving  of  time, 
you  compare  the  fuel  consumption,  which  on  this 
steamer  by  a  rough  calculation  from  the  figures  given, 
would  be  about  1.15  pounds  per  indicated  horsepower 
hour  (and  this  figure,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  show- 
ing for  the  ordinary  triple  expansion  plant)  with  the 
corresponding  figure  for  a  Diesel,  which  we  have 
shown  above  on  the  average  over  a  long  period  for 
four  motorships  to  be  0.319  pounds  per  indicated  horse- 
power hour,  you  get  some  little  conception  of  the  real 
operating  advantages  of  the  Diesel-engined  motorship 
in  comparison  with  the  oil-burning  steamer. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  reliability  and  superior 
economy  of  motorships  lies  in  their  long-continued  ser- 
vice at  sea  under  commercial  conditions.  Gotaverken 
have  recently  published  some  very  interesting  figures 
on  the  performance  of  the  motorships  built  and  en- 
gined  by  them  under  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  license. 
These  figures  cover  six  motorships:  the  Bullaren  and 
Tisnaren  of  9500  tons  each  with  4000  I.  H.  P.  motors; 
the  Stureholm,  a  7800-tonner  with  2800  I.  H.  P.;  and 
the  Balboa,  Buenos  Aires  and  Canada,  sisters  of  9350 
tons  each,  with  3100  I.  H.  P.  At  the  time  the  figures 
were  compiled  these  six  motorships  had  covered  a 
total  mileage  of  316,000  during  a  period  of  three  years. 
Of  this  total  distance  the  Bullaren  accounted  for  128,- 
600  miles  and  the  Tisnaren  130,354  miles.  On  both 
these  ships  the  machinery  developed  an  average  horse- 
power at  sea  slightly  in  excess  of  the  designed  horse- 
power, and  the  fuel  economy  average  was  decidedly 
better  than  that  obtained  on  the  trial  run. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  steamer 
that  would  show  as  good  economy  at  the  end  of  three 
years'  hard  service  as  she  had  shown  on  a  builder's 
trial  trip,  but  a  properly  designed  Diesel  power  plant 
will  always  do  that  very  thing  if  it  is  given  half  a 
chance.    This   ability  of  her  Diesel   engine  to   deliver 


maximum  power  for  a  given  amount  of  fuel  and  to  de- 
liver constantly,  irrespective  of  the  personal  equation 
which  is  such  a  large  factor  in  the  stoking  and  main- 
tenance of  steam  generators,  gives  the  motorship  a 
very  decided  advantage  for  ordinary  tramp  service 
where  it  is  difficult  to  get  and  keep  a  good  working 
force  in  the  fire  room. 

Returning  to  the  figures  on  these  Gotaverken  motor- 
ships,  we  find  that  the  average  fuel  oil  consumption 
for  all  purposes  over  the  316,000  miles  for  the  six  ships 
was  only  0.319  pounds  per  indicated  horsepower  hour, 
which  is  certainly  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
fuel  consumption  of  the  ordinary  or  even  the  best 
cargo  steamers. 

Comparative  figures  could  be  duplicated  by  hun- 
dreds of  motorships  under  European  flags  and  by  some 
few  motorships  and  hundreds  of  motorboats  under  the 
American  flag.  The  William  Penn,  the  Kennecott,  the 
Charlie  Watson,  the  Harper,  and  the  soon  to  be  fin- 
ished Californian  and  Missourian,  are  first  class  ex- 
amples of  steel  sea-going  motorships  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  the  European  fleet.  They  are 
only  the  beginning,  and  when  their  performance  rec- 
ords begin  to  percolate  through  the  brain  cells  of  our 
ship  operators,  we  will  see  that  soon  to  be  established 
$125,000,000  loan  fund  put  to  a  proper  and  profitable 
use  in  converting  many  of  our  good  steel  steamers  to 
better  steel  motorships.  There  is  plenty  of  plant  al- 
ready established  with  organization  experienced  in  de- 
sign and  construction  to  insure  good  reliable  Diesel 
engines  for  our  cargo  ships.  That  plant  and  organi- 
zation should  prepare  themselves  now  for  the  great 
demand  that  is  inevitably  coming. 

Every  Diesel  engine  builder  in  America  should  have 
ready  designs  adapting  his  engine  to  ships  as  they  are 
so  that  replacements  can  be  made  with  the  least  pos- 
sible structural  change  and  at  the  least  possible  cap- 
ital outlay.  The  engine  builders  who  solve  this  prob- 
lem satisfactorily  are  going  to  have  many  orders. 

Some  builders  have  satisfactory  designs  already  for 
conversion  jobs  on  standard  freighters.  The  cost  of 
conversion  at  present  prices  is  very  high,  but  the 
high  cost  fixed  charges  would  be  greatly  reduced  by 
the  proposed  low  interest  rates  on  the  government 
loan  fund,  and  it  might  be  possible  if  any  large  de- 
mand develops  that  on  quantity  production  of  engines 
the  first  cost  itself  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  every  reason  for  the  American 
Diesel  engine  builder  and  the  American  shipbuilder  to 
get  together  and  work  together  for  their  mutual  bene- 
fit and  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  permanent  American 
merchant  marine  based  on  superior  service  and 
economy. 


ERRATA 

In  an  article  published  in  our  February  issue  under 
the  title  "The  Largest  Geared  Motorship"  reference 
was  made  to  the  Falk  reduction  gears  on  the  motor- 
ship  Libby  Maine.  The  writer  of  that  article  indicated 
that  the  tooth  pressures  on  the  Libby  Maine's  gears 
were  about  one-half  those  used  in  ordinary  marine  tur- 
bine practice.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  Falk  Com- 
pany informs  us  that  the  Libby  Maine's  gears  were 
designed  for  a  net  pressure  of  730  pounds  per  inch  of 
face  and  that  "these  gears  correspond  to  the  low 
speed  gears  used  on  double  reduction  turbine  drives 
for  freight  steamers.  The  average  pressure  per  inch 
of  face  used  on  more  than  200  Falk  turbine  drives  of 
this  type  ranges  from  700  to  850  pounds." 

We  are  personally  thankful  for  this  information  and 
glad  to  give  it  prominent  publicity  for  our  readers. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  DIRECT  CONNECTED  SINGLE 

SCREW  MOTORSHIP 

Hog  Island  Standard  Type  "A"  Vessel  Changed  to  Diesel  Propulsion  by  the 

William  Cramp  8C  Sons  Ship  8C  Engine  Building  Company  with  a 

Slow  Speed  Long  Stroke  Marine  Heavy  Oil  Engine  of 

the  Burmeister  8C  Wain  Type 


AS  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
during  the  past  year  in  reference  to  the  de- 
sirability and  means  of  converting  existing 
steam  vessels  to  motorships,  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  to  learn 
that  the  Cramp  Company  of  Philadelphia  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  matter  and  propose  to  start  work 
on  the  conversion  of  a  vessel  to  show  specifically  the 
advantages  to  be  gained.  Accordingly,  they  have  of- 
fered to  purchase  from  the  Shipping  Board  one  of  the 
Hog  Island  "A"  boats,  which  has  been  tied  up  for 
some  time.  The  Cramp  Company's  bid  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  this  vessel  will  shortly  be  towed  to  their 
yard  to  make  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  new  Die- 
sel machinery,  which  is  now  under  construction  at 
their  works. 

The  Hog  Island  type  of  vessel  was  decided  on  for 
various  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  that  the  size  is  eco- 
nomically most  suitable  for  the  general  oceanic  cargo 
trade.  The  particular  type  is  also  strong,  and  well 
built,  and  easy  to  drive,  due  to  its  good  under-water 
form,  as  verified  from  tank  tests  and  in  actual  service. 
The  size  also  permits  of  the  single-screw  being  main- 
tained for  the  Diesel  drive  with  minimum  hull  changes 
required  for  its  adoption. 

New  Machinery 

In  place  of  the  double  reduction  geared  turbine  and 
watertube  boilers,  there  is  to  be  installed  one  of  the 
new  type  of  long-stroke  slow-speed  Diesel  engines,  re- 
cently developed  by  Burmeister  &  Wain  for  single- 
screw  vessels,  and  particularly  adapted  to  conversion 
work.  It  will  have  six  cylinders  of  29y8-inch  diam- 
eter, same  as  the  engines  for  the  American-Hawaiian 
Company's  motorships  Californian  and  Missourian,  but 
59-inch  stroke  instead  of  45iA-inch,  due  to  the  slower 
speed  of  revolutions  for  the  single-screw  vessel.  The 
revolutions  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  steamer,  name- 
ly, from  85  to  90  R.  P.  M.,  and  it  is  estimated  the 
power,  2300  I.  H.  P.,  will  give  the  vessel  a  maximum 
speed  of  10.5  knots  loaded,  and  a  mean  sea  speed  of 
10  knots  in  service.  Although  the  rated  power  of  the 
Diesel  engine  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  the  geared  tur- 
bine machinery  being  replaced,  there  will  be  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  mean  sea  speed  of  the  two  ves- 
sels for  all-round  year  service.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  speed  of  the  motorship  being  more  uniform,  the 
Diesel  engine  being  able  to  maintain  its  rated  maxi- 
mum power  indefinitely,  as  indicated  on  trial  trip, 
which  is  not  usually  the  case  with  the  steam  vessel, 
whose  power  at  times  may  drop  to  as  slow  as  75  per 
cent  of  its  rated  power.  Also,  in  rough  weather  the 
single-screw  motorship  can  better  maintain  its  speed, 
due  to  the  absence  of  all  tendency  to  racing  of  the 
screw,  which  advantage  is  inherent  with  the  Diesel 
engine  fitted  with  overspeed  governor. 

Structural  Changes 

The  existing  tailshaft  and  propeller  will  be  retained, 
but  a  new  lineshaft  with  new  lineshaft  bearings  will 
be  installed  along  with  a  new  thrust  bearing.  In  the 
engine   room,    in   addition   to   the   main   engine,   there 


will  be  three  100  B.  H.  P.  auxiliary  Diesel  engines, 
each  connected  to  a  67-kilowatt  generator.  The  other 
engine-room  auxiliaries  will  be  electrically  driven  and 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  Burmeister  &  Wain  ar- 
rangement. A  small  donkey  boiler  will  supply  steam 
for  heating  and  fire  smothering  purposes,  and  also  for 
heater  coils  located  at  fuel  oil  suctions  in  inner  bot- 
tom fuel  tanks.  This  latter,  an  old  heating  system 
used  in  the  steamer,  will  be  left  in  place. 

For  the  deck  machinery  a  new  steering  gear  of  the 
hydro-electric  type  will  be  installed,  as  well  as  ten 
new  electric  winches.  The  existing  windlass  and  cap- 
stan will  be  changed  from  steam  to  electric  motor 
drive. 

Added  Cargo  Capacity 

No  change  to  the  shaft  tunnel,  thrust  recess  or  line 
shaft  foundations  will  be  required.  The  after  engine 
room  bulkhead  and  forward  boiler  room  bulkhead  will 
be  retained,  and  the  old  screen  bulkhead  between  en- 
gine room  and  fire  room  removed.  The  stack  will  be 
removed  and  the  boiler  room  hatch  thrown  into  the 
engine  room  hatch  by  taking  out  the  coal  chute  and 
relocating  bath  rooms  of  engineers  and  petty  officers 
to  a  place  outside  of  the  wake  of  hatch  space,  made 
possible  by  the  reduction  in  number  of  engineer  per- 
sonnel required.  The  space  in  boiler  room  between 
second  and  upper  decks  and  between  five  frame  spaces, 
as  provided  for  the  old  boiler  uptakes,  will  be  thrown 
into  the  cargo  space  by  closing  up  openings  to  old 
boiler  hatch,  thereby  adding  946  cubic  feet  more  space 
available  for  cargo.  The  two  fuel  oil  deep  tanks  of 
the  steamer,  located  near  center  line  of  vessel  and  for- 
ward of  boiler  room  (and  not  required  for  motorship), 
will  be  thrown  into  No.  3  hold,  giving  an  additional 
cargo  space  of  4840  cubic  feet.  The  No.  3  hold  is 
divided  at  center  line  and  is  arranged  for  carrying 
about  1000  tons  of  water  ballast,  which  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  carrying  dry  ballast.  The  bulk  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  the  motorship  over  the  steamer  will  accord- 
ingly be  increased,  in  grain,  by  5756  cubic  feet  and, 
in  bales,  by  5516  cubic  feet.  Compared  with  the 
steamer  operating  on  coal  fuel,  having  No.  3  hold 
filled  with  coal  as  provided,  the  motorship  will  have 
35,220  cubic  feet  more  grain  capacity  and  31,400  cubic 
feet  more  bale  capacity.  When  carrying  deadweight 
cargo  the  motorship  will  carry  approximately  1000 
tons  more  cargo  than  the  steamer  when  the  latter  is 
burning  oil,  for  the  maximum  radius  of  action  of  the 
steamer. 

Gain  in  Economy 

The  fuel  consumption  for  the  motorship  at  sea  will 
be  6V2  tons  per  day,  when  running  at  10  knots  speed, 
or  at  least  20  tons  less  per  day  than  the  present  con- 
sumption of  these  vessels  when  burning  oil  and  run- 
ning at  the  same  speed.  The  fuel  oil  consumption  of 
the  motorship  in  port  will  be  about  one-half  ton,  as 
compared  with  from  four  to  six  tons  for  the  steamer. 

With  all  fuel  tanks  filled,  as  actually  provided  for 
the  two  vessels,  the  motorship  will  have  a  maximum 
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Midship  section  of   Hog   Island   standard  type   "A"   vessel   showing   long    stroke,    slow    speed    Diesel    engine    in    place    with    donkey    boiler    and 

auxiliaries   in   the   engine   room   wings 
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steaming   radius    of    40,000    miles,    as    against    10,000 
miles  for  the  steamer. 

A  comparison  of  the  engineer  personnel  for  the  two 
ships  is  as  follows: 

Steamer  Motor- 

(burning  oil)  ship 

Chief  engineer  1  1 

First   1  1 

Second    1  1 

Third    1  1 

Electrician     0  1 

Oilers    3  3 

Water  tenders 3  0 

Firemen    6  0 

Total   16  8 

A  capacity  plan  of  the  vessel  is  given,  showing  the 
main  engine  and  shafting  in  place,  and  as  the  vessel 
will  appear  when  the  conversion  is  completed;  a  cross 
section  of  the  engine  room  is  also  shown  to  larger 
scale.  The  total  weight  of  the  Diesel  machinery  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  steam  machinery  be- 
ing replaced. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the 
operating  costs  of  the  converted  vessel  will  be  such 
that  she  will  be  able  to  compete  on  favorable  terms 
with  even  the  larger  twin-screw  motorships. 

The  Cramp  Company  are  undertaking  this  work  at 
their  own  expense,  which  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  building  the  thoroughly  tried-out  and  stand- 
ardized Burmeister  &  Wain  type  of  Diesel  machinery 
under  their  license  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
make  definite  guarantees  regarding  the  results  of  the 
conversion.  By  the  time  she  is  ready  for  service,  they 
propose  to  dispose  of  the  new  motorship  to  some  Amer- 
ican operator  in  order  that  the  actual  operation  of 
vessels  of  this  type  may  show  the  line  of  development 
that  will  permit  American  operators  to  compete  on 
favorable  terms  with  foreign  tonnage.  The  officials  of 
the  Shipping  Board  are  keenly  interested  in  this  con- 
version, which  they  believe  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  a  profitable  American  merchant 
marine. 


NEW  HEAVY  OIL  MARINE  ENGINE 

THE  Standard  Gas  Engine  Company  at  King  and 
Dennison  streets,  Oakland,  have  recently  an- 
nounced their  entrance  into  the  heavy  oil  engine 
field.  They  have  secured  the  manufacturing  li- 
cense from  the  patentees  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
heavy  oil  engines  of  the  Middle  West,  an  engine  that 
for  fifteen  years  has  had  a  very  high  reputation  for 
its  work  in  stationary  practice. 

The  engineer  organization  of  the  Standard  Gas  En- 
gine Company  are  busily  engaged  in  adapting  the  de- 
sign of  this  engine  to  their  well-known  heavy  duty 
marine  standards.  Embodied  in  the  redesign  will  be 
many  new  and  exclusive  features  which  will  make  the 
Frisco  Standard  heavy  oil  marine  engine  a  very  highly 
developed  product. 

The  first  engine  is  now  in  the  shop  and  will  be  in 
a  boat  about  the  first  of  May.  It  will  be  given  a  thor- 
ough working  tryout  under  the  most  strenuous  condi- 
tions and  any  necessary  changes  made  in  the  details,, 
so  that  the  final  product  as  placed  on  the  market  will 
be  worthy  of  the  Standard  guarantee. 

Six  sizes  of  cylinders  will  be  built,  and  combina- 
tions of  one  to  six  cylinders  arranged  for,  so  that 
thirty  engine  ratings  will  be  available,  ranging  from 
1  -  cylinder  7V2  -  horsepower  to  6  -  cylinder  300  -  horse- 
power. The  ratings  on  this  range  of  sizes  are  very 
conservative,  being  at  least  10  per  cent  lower  than  the 
actual  full-load  brake  horsepower  developed  by  the 
same  sizes  in  stationary  practice. 

Similar  engines  built  by  the  patentees  at  Chicago 
showed  20  per  cent  overload  capacity;  80  per  cent  me- 
chanical eflftciency;  0.57  pounds  per  hour  fuel  con- 
sumption on  full  load;  and  27  per  cent  thermal  effi- 
ciency. This  was  with  an  engine  rated  at  120  horse- 
power, 3-cylinders,  12^4  inches  diameter  and  13V2-inch 
stroke,  running  at  300  R.  P.  M.  The  total  weight  of 
this  engine  was  18,000  pounds.  The  fuel  used  was 
28  degrees  Baume  of  19,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 

This  same  engine,  installed  in  a  Canadian  power- 
plant  as  standby  for  hydro-electric  service,  was  run 
on  24-hour  service,  shutting  down  for  inspection  every 
two  weeks,  and  gave  an  average  fuel  consumption  of 
0.9  pound  of  oil  per  kilowatt  hour  delivered  at  switch- 
board. On  this  continuous  running  the  engine  uses 
from  5  to  5^/2  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  per  24  hours. 


Busch    Sulzer   type   4-C-17   installed   at   Palo   Alto,    California,    municipal 
light  and  power  plant,   750  B.  H.  P. 


TEN  HELPS  FOR  SLACK  JOB  PERIODS 

TEN  novel  plans  for  preventing  unemployment  in 
individual  factories  and  for  relieving  it  where  it 
has  occurred  have  been  reported  to  the  President's 
Conference  on  Unemployment  as  being  among 
those  which  promise  the  most  help  during  industrial 
depression.     Summarized  they  are: 

1.  Part-time  work  through  reduced  time  or  rota- 
tion of  jobs. 

2.  Manufacturing  for  stock. 

3.  Making  repairs  and  improvements  to  plant. 

4.  Simplification  and  mass  production. 

5.  Reduction  of  prices  to  represent  replacement 
values  in  terms  of  efficient  production  and  distribu- 
tion costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

6.  Wider  tolerances  in  order  to  permit  price  re- 
duction. 

7.  Local  community  improvements  to  keep  men  busy. 

8.  The  use  of  factory  employment  departments  to 
obtain  for  their  employes  outside  work  or  work  in 
neighboring  communities. 

9.  Distribution  of  aid  by  factory  benefit  societies. 

10.  Estimating  and  planning  production  far  in  ad- 
vance to  secure  uniform  production  and  employment. 


MAIDEN  VOYAGE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN 


America's  Largest  and  the  Shipping  Board's  Only  Motorship  Completes  24,000  Miles  at  Sea 

Without  Engine  Trouble.     12,350  Tons  Capacity  d.  w.     Around  the  World  at  an 

Average  Speed  of  11.3  Knots  on  a  Daily  Fuel  Consumption  of 

13 '  2  Tons  Average,  or  Less  Than  ^150  per  Day 


THE  performance  of  the  motorship  William  Penn 
is  naturally  being  watched  by  shipowners  through- 
out the  whole  world  and  particularly  by  Ameri- 
can concerns  and  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  She  is  the  only  large  vessel  owned  by  the 
board  equipped  with  oil  engines  and  her  behavior  in 
comparison  with  corresponding  steamers  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  board  and 
of  American  shipowners  generally. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  she  sailed  from  New 
York  on  September  3  on  a  maiden  voyage  which  it 
was  anticipated  would  last  about  six  months,  while 
the  total  distance  covered  was  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20,000  miles. 

"Superior  to  Steamer" 

On  February  12  she  arrived  in  the  Thames,  having 
covered  24,000  miles  practically  without  incident  and 
the  behavior  of  the  machinery  and  ship  being  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  captain's 
opinion  is  that  she  is  easier  to  handle  and  maneuver 
and  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  a  corresponding 
steamer,  while  the  details,  given  later,  will  show  that, 
so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  she  is  a  much  more 
profitable  vessel  to  run  than  either  coal-fired  or  oil- 
fired  steamers  of  the  same  size  and  speed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  William  Penn  is  de- 
signed for  a  deadweight  capacity  of  12,375  tons  and, 
although  built  by  Pusey  &  Jones  of  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, was  equipped  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company  with  machinery  built 
by  Burmeister  &  Wain  of  Copenhagen.  She  is  a  twin- 
screw  craft,  each  engine  developing  2250  i.  h.  p.  at 
115  r.  p.  m.  and  having  cylinders  740  m.m.  diameter 
and  1150  m.m.  stroke.  At  full  draft  the  speed  attained 
with  the  engines  running  at  maximum  power  is  about 
I2V2  knots,  and  it  is  therefore  significant  to  note  that 
for  the  whole  24,000  miles  the  average  speed  works 
out  at  11.3  knots. 

Itinerary 

Since  leaving  New  York  the  William  Penn  has  called 
at  Panama,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Fu- 
chow,  Swatow,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Soerabaya,  Singa- 
pore, Port  Said,  Marseilles  and  London.  The  longest 
non-stop  run  has  been  one  of  nineteen  days  from  Sin- 
gapore to  Port  Said  at  an  average  speed  of  11 V2  knots. 

The  propelling  machinery  is  of  Burmeister  &  Wain 
standard  design,  differing  in  no  particular  whatever 
from  that  installed  on  numerous  motor  vessels  built 
in  Scandinavia  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fuel 
consumption  throughout  has  worked  out  at  not  more 
than  0.3  pound  per  i.  h.  p.  hour  and  the  average  daily 
fuel  consumption  for  the  whole  voyage  has  been  13.5 
tons.  This  includes  the  oil  required  for  heating  the 
boiler  as  well  as  for  the  auxiliary  generating  sets  and 
is  obviously  a  good  result.  A  corresponding  steamer 
using  coal  would  require  well  over  50  tons  daily,  while 
an  oil-fired  steamer  would  burn  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  35  tons  every  24  hours.  It  is  there- 
fore not  difficult  to  realize  the  economy  which  this 
shows  over  steamships,  and  when  the  full  details  of 
the  cost  of  the  voyage  are  available  the  economy  ef- 
fected will  probably  surprise  even  the  most  enthusi- 
astic believers  in  the  internal  combustion  engine. 


No  Engine  Trouble 

As  regards  reliability  there  has  been  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  trouble  both  with  the  main  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery. The  only  stop  that  has  occurred  at  all,  a 
half  hour,  was  with  one  engine,  this  being  necessary 
in  order  to  tighten  up  a  leaky  joint  in  the  telescopic 
pipe  system  for  cooling  the  pistons. 

It  is  understood  that  the  average  cost  of  oil  fuel 
has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  412  cents  per  gallon, 
or,  say,  $11  per  ton.  The  daily  fuel  bill  for  driving 
this  ship  of  12,375  tons  at  a  speed  of  11.3  knots  has 
therefore  amounted  to  no  more  than  $150.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  the  consumption  of  lubricating  oil 
on  a  motorship  is  very  heavy,  but  on  the  William  Penn 
this  has  not  exceeded  16  gallons  per  day. 
Long  Cruising  Radius 

Apart  from  the  economy  in  fuel  the  vessel  has  ef- 
fected savings  in  other  directions.  She  carries  1340 
tons  of  fuel  oil  and  is  therefore  independent  of  fuel- 
ing stations,  this  probably  being  suflficient  for  100 
days'  run  at  full  speed.  Again  she  is  equipped  with 
electrically  driven  winches,  and  in  comparison  with 
steam  winches  it  is  believed  that  the  fuel  bill  for 
their  operation  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  normal,  where  steam  plant  is  utilized. 
No  repair  work  has  had  to  be  carried  out,  and  even 
in  regard  to  the  replacement  of  valves  occasionally 
for  cleaning,  the  machinery  has  proved  exceptionally 
satisfactory.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  exhaust 
valves  in  four-cycle  engines  must  be  removed  and 
cleaned  every  two  or  three  weeks,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  ship  a  change  is  made  only  after  about  one  thou- 
sand hours'  running. 

The  behavior  of  the  vessel  speaks  volumes  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  room  staff,  which  is  on  the 
small  side,  comprising  as  it  does  only  one  chief  en- 
gineer, three  assistants  and  one  electrician. 

Altogether  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  has  proved  a  pronounced  success  both  from 
a  technical  and  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 


The   U.   S.   Shipping   Board   motorship   William    Penn   taken   at   Cramp's 
outfitting   dock  just   after   her   trial 
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AN  INTERESTING  CONVERSION  JOB 


By   D.  W.   DICKIE 


THE  three-masted  schooner  Sequoia,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  in  the  Alaskan  trade,  is  a 
wooden  pole-topmast  type  built  at  Fairhaven  in 
1890.  She  is  of  341  tons  gross  register,  324  tons 
net,  150  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  depth  of 
hold  with  a  draft  of  9  feet  2  inches  forward  and  9 
feet  4%  inches  aft  in  light  condition.  Her  keel  ex- 
tends below  the  rabbet  of  the  planking  20  inches.  Her 
freeboard  light  is  5  feet  10  inches  to  the  lowest  point 
in  the  sheer.  Loaded  with  lumber  until  the  deck  is 
awash,  she  will  carry  about  310,000  feet  of  pine.  With 
general  cargo  on  2  feet  2^2  inches  freeboard,  she  will 
carry  408  tons,  all  in  the  hold,  or  with  1  foot  6  inches 
freeboard  she  will  carry  487  tons,  part  of  which  would 
be  deck  cargo. 

This  vessel  has  recently  been  purchased  by  F.  A. 
Watson  and  associates  of  Los  Angeles  and  is  to  be 
used  in  the  Mexican  trade.  For  this  purpose  several 
changes  were  made  providing  better  galley  equipment 
in  the  after  deck  house,  re-arranging  the  space  for- 
merly used  for  fishermen  to  be  used  for  Mexican  pas- 
sengers, and  supplying  the  vessel  with  an  auxiliary 
oil  engine  propulsion  equipment  and  with  provision 
for  electric  lighting. 

Auxiliary  Power  Plant 

For  certain  reasons  the  owners  wished  to  have  a 
thorough  tryout  of  one  engine  before  installing  twin 
screw,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  starboard  engine 
should  be  installed  with  its  tailshaft  and  propeller  in 
line  and  in  position  identical  with  twin  screw  instal- 
lation. The  experience  of  the  writer  with  the  pilot 
boat  Gracie  S.,  a  shorter  vessel  in  which  120  horse- 
power had  been  installed  with  a  single  screw  off  cen- 
ter, showed  that  an  installation  of  this  character  can 
be  used  with  practically  no  effect  on  the  side  drift  in 
a  vessel  of  this  length  with  the  small  powers  involved. 

Two  75  horsepower  Enterprise  Diesels  of  the  Hvid 
type  as  manufactured  by  the  Enterprise  Engine 
Company  of  San  Francisco  were  decided  upon  for  the 
twin  screw  installation,  and  one  of  these  is  being  in- 
stalled, as  shown  in  the  drawings  accompanying  this 


The   Sequoia   on  drydock   siiowing    the   lines   of   stern 


Three-masted    auxiliary   motor   schooner    Sequoia 

article.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  5^/2  knots  with- 
out sail  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  engine. 

The  fuel  problem  came  in  on  the  job,  as  the  vessel 
is  to  operate  on  the  Mexican  Coast  where  the  24  de- 
gree Baume  fuel  is  unobtainable  at  every  port.  The 
main  engine  uses  the  steamer  fuel  and  the  auxiliary 
engine   uses  ordinary  commercial   gasoline. 

The  Enterprise  Company  offered  the  owners  their 
choice  of  either  a  Hvid  type  engine  or  their  regular 
high-pressure  engine  using  a  fuel  pressure  of  4000 
pounds.  The  Hvid  type  was  selected  on  account  of 
the  fuel,  as  the  heater  was  not  ready  in  time  to  test 
to  meet  the  delivery  required  on  the  vessel.  The  new 
control  on  the  engine  was  a  very  attractive  feature, 
as  by  merely  moving  the  lever  attached  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  point  of  ignition  is  retarded  by  means  of 
an  eccentric  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  gas  en- 
gines manufactured  by  the  same  company.  This  en- 
ables the  engine  to  be  slowed  down  and  run  sweetly 
at  all  speeds. 

The  engine  will  have  three  cylinders  9^4  inches  by 
14  inches  and  will  turn  318  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  propeller  will  be  two-bladed,  55^2  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  30  inches  pitch,  with  a  propeller  shaft  4^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

Fuel  for  this  engine  is  carried  in  two  cylindrical 
tanks  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  by  16  feet  long.  This 
gives  a  total  capacity  of  3800  gallons,  sufficient  for 
thirty  days'  cruising. 

For  electric  lighting  a  Kohler  automatic  plant  is 
being  installed.  This  consists  of  a  4-cylinder  gas  en- 
gine running  1000  revolutions  per  minute  and  direct 
connected  to  a  compound-wound  generator.  This  is 
so  connected  to  a  simple  panel  board  and  a  storage 
battery  for  starting  purposes  that  the  turning  on  of 
a  light  actuates  the  starting  battery  and  the  engine 
and  generator  are  automatically  started  up  and  fur- 
nish power  for  the  lights. 


FUEL  INTRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  FOR  INTERNAL 

COMBUSTION  ENGINES 


IN  the  development  of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine the  process  of  introducing  the  fuel  into  the 
cylinder,  the  mixing  of  same  with  the  necessary 
air  for  proper  combustion,  is  and  has  been  the 
vital  problem,  and  only  engine  types  where  this  ques- 
tion has  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  and  practical 
way  are  giving  the  necessary  economy  and  continuous 
satisfactory  operation  to  insure  their  future. 

Internal  combustion  engines  using  liquid  fuels  can 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  large  groups. 

First,  those  with  external  mixing  and  gasification, 
so-called  carburetor  type  engines. 

And  second,  the  type  where  these  processes  take 
place  inside  of  the  working  cylinder. 

Engines  of  the  first  group- — that  is,  of  the  carbu- 
retor type — are  confined  to  the  use  of  light  fuels,  such 
as  gasoline,  distillate  and  kerosene,  and  although  very 
important  and  perfected  to  a  high  degree,  cannot  find 
consideration  for  use  aboard  commercial  types  of  ves- 
sels, and  that  mainly  for  two  reasons,  which  are  high 
fuel  cost  and  the  difficulty  in  building  this  type  in 
large  slow-speed  units. 


In  addition  to  this  the  fuel  injections  must  be  prop- 
erly timed  for  the  same  reason.  During  the  compres- 
sion stroke  air  is  forced  into  the  vaporizing  chamber 
and  partial  combustion  of  vapors  takes  place,  but  the 
increase  in  pressure  due  to  these  ignitions  is  not 
strong  enough  to  blow  the  vapors  out  into  the  cylin- 
der against  the  inrushing  air  caused  by  the  inward 
traveling  piston,  and  this  especially  at  higher  speeds. 
At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  enough  air  is 
entered  into  the  chamber  to  cause  effective  pre-com- 
bustion  by  the  force  of  which  the  contents  of  the 
chamber  are  expelled  into  the  cylinder  where  final 
combustion  takes  place. 

The  experience  gained  with  this  type  engine  was: 
That  this  process  of  operation  was  only  adaptable  for 
low-power  high-speed  engines.  Only  a  low  compres- 
sion from  25  to  50  pounds  per  square  inch  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  quality  of  mixture  and  combustion 
obtained  left  much  to  be  desired.  With  increased  cyl- 
inder dimensions  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  fair 
mixture  of  the  vapors  from  the  chamber  with  the  air 
in  the  cylinder  were  increased. 


^.< 


Fig.    1 — Diagram   showing   fuel   admission   on   Hornsby   engine 

The  second  group,  or  the  heavy  oil  engines,  and  the 
problem  of  fuel  injection  and  its  combustion  in  the 
cylinder,  is  the  theme  of  this  article. 

Heavy  oil  engines  are  expected  to  operate  success- 
fully on  kerosene,  fuel  oil  and  tar  oils. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  atom- 
ize such  oils  finely  enough  so  that  they  could  be  suffi- 
ciently mixed  with  air  outside  the  cylinder,  and  that 
a  good  mixture  be  maintained  during  the  suction  and 
compression  stroke.  As  soon  as  the  fuel  condenses 
and  forms  drops,  ignition  becomes  unreliable  and  in- 
complete, slow  combustion,  and  after  burning  takes 
place  with  resulting  high  fuel  consumption  and  low 
efficiency. 

Strong  preheating  of  fuel  and  air  to  several  hun- 
dred degrees  would  insure  a  better  mixture,  but  the 
necessary  reduction  in  weight  of  charge  and  the  low 
compression  necessary  to  prevent  pre-ignition  would 
again  result  in  very  low  efficiency. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  of  heavy  oil 
engines  was  to  effect  the  process  of  gasification  and 
mixing  within  the  cylinder.  The  Hornsby  heavy  oil 
engine  was  the  first  to  use  this  system.  In  this  en- 
gine the  fuel  is  injected  into  a  vaporizing  chamber 
connected  to  the  cylinder  during  the  suction  stroke 
and  is  gasified  on  the  hot  walls  of  this  chamber.  The 
air  is  admitted  during  the  suction  stroke  through  a 
special  valve  and  part  of  it  enters  the  vaporizing 
chamber  during  the  compression  period.  This  cham- 
ber is  restricted  where  it  connects  to  the  cylinder, 
for  the  reason  that  during  the  suction  or  admission 
period  none,  or  at  least  very  little,  of  the  fuel  vapors 
can  enter  the  cylinder,  as  this  may  cause  pre-ignition. 


Fig.  2 — Diagram  showing  action  of  compression  in   Hornsby  engine 

Even  under  most  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
details  necessary,  such  as  timing  of  injection,  dimen- 
sioning of  connecting  neck  between  chamber  and  cyl- 
inder, size  of  vaporizing  chamber,  and  amount  of  com- 
pression, it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  continuous 
good  operation. 

A  slight  change  in  quality  or  composition  of  fuel 
would  cause  the  mixture  to  become  poor  and  deposits 
to  be  formed  in  the  vaporizing  chamber  which  changed 
the  temperature  conditions  therein. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  keep  satisfactory  operation 
at  different  speeds  and  loads.  At  low  speed  there  was 
the  danger  of  the  fuel  vapors  entering  the  cylinder 
too  early  and  causing  pre-ignition.  At  light  loads  very 
high  fuel  consumption  was  the  result  from  incomplete 
combustion. 

The  experience  with  this  type  of  engine  soon  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  higher  efficiency  and  better 
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Fig.   5 — Showing  arrangement  of  Diesel  nozzle  for  divided  flow  of  fuel 
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fuel  consumption  was  possible  only  by  the  use  of 
much  higher  compressions,  but  only  the  experience 
obtained  from  Diesel  engine  practice  brought  real 
progress  and  new  constructions  in  this  line,  some  of 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Fuel  Injection  in  Diesel  Engines 

The  next  step  now  will  be  an  investigation  of  the 
process  of  fuel  injection  as  it  takes  place  in  the  Diesel 
engine.  The  Diesel  process  of  operation  is  as  follows : 
Air  only  is  admitted  during  the  suction  stroke  of  the 
piston;  this  air  is  then  compressed  by  the  inward 
traveling  piston  to  such  a  degree  as  to  insure  ignition 
and  combustion  of  the  fuel  which  is  injected  directly 
into  the  working  cylinder.     (See  Figure  3.) 

The  high  compression  and  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  cylinder  at  the  time  the  fuel  injection  takes 
place  is  characteristic  of  the  Diesel  process.  The  com- 
pression in  this  type  of  engine  amounts  to  about  500 
pounds  with  a  resulting  temperature  of  1000  to  1100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  injection  of  the  fuel  begins 
at  about  1/2  to  1  per  cent  of  the  stroke  before  the 
piston  reaches  the  upper  dead  center  and  lasts  until 
10  to  14  per  cent  after  upper  center.  The  injection, 
vaporization,  mixing  and  combustion  of  the  fuel  must 
take  place  in  a  very  short  time,  which  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  available  for  this  process  in  a  carbu- 
retor-type four-cycle  engine  of  same  R.  P.  M.  For  the 
two  or  four-cycle  process  of  operation  the  time  avail- 
able is  the  same  in  a  Diesel  engine  of  same  R.  P.  M. 

Fuel  Injection  Systems 

In  order  to  inject  the  liquid  fuel  into  the  highly 
compressed  air  in  the  cylinder  in  such  a  short  time, 
very  high  pressures  must  be  used.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  this  pressure  be  maintained  during  the  whole 
period  of  injection,  in  order  that  the  fuel  may  pene- 
trate the  air  in  the  cylinder  and  insure  proper  mix- 
ing and  good  combustion.  Experiments  by  Dr.  Diesel 
brought  the  following  results: 

Injection  of  the  fuel  by  means  of  a  pump  only  was 
was  not  sufficient  to  get  good  distribution  in  the  cyl- 
inder with  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  one  work- 
ing stroke  during  the  available  time.  It  was  neither 
possible  to  get  good  atomization  nor  sufficient  distri- 


bution of  the  fuel  in  the  combustion  chamber,  and 
consequently  no  good  mixture  was  obtainable.  The 
chief  disadvantage  was  that  with  direct  pump  injec- 
tion the  pressure  was  not  sufficient,  as  the  amount 
was  only  the  sum  of  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and 
the  pressure  caused  by  friction  in  line  and  nozzle 
opening,  and  with  a  change  in  amount  of  fuel  pumped 
and  the  change  in  speed  of  engine,  this  pressure  va- 
ried. Further  variation  was  caused  by  the  different 
speeds  of  the  pump  plunger  in  its  different  positions, 
it  being  less  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke  than  in 
the  middle.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  why  Dr. 
Diesel  and  many  others  trying  direct  pump  injection 
have  failed. 

In  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  necessary  pres- 
sure of  several  thousand  pounds  during  the  injection 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  accumulator  from 
which  the  fuel,  when  the  needle  valve  is  opened,  is 
injected  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  under  this  principle 
that  most  of  the  so-called  solid  injection  engines  are 
working  today.  A  further  problem  was  to  cause  the 
fuel  to  enter  the  cylinder  gradually,  thus  preventing 
explosions  which  would  be  caused  by  a  sudden  admis- 
sion and  each  explosion  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
engine  without  resulting  in  a  good  mixture  and  per- 
fect combustion. 

The  injection  and  combustion  process  can  be  divided 
up  as  follows: 

First:      Injection   of  finely   atomized   fuel   particles. 

Second:  Mixing  of  this  fuel  with  the  air  in  the 
cylinder. 

Third:     Vaporization  of  the  fuel. 

Fourth:      Gasification   and   dissociation. 

Fifth:  Combustion  and  a  slight  pressure  and  tem- 
perature increase. 

Sixth:     Further  injection  of  fuel. 

Seventh:     Repetition  of  both  mentioned  items. 

These  actions  do  not  take  place  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner described,  but  overlap  each  other.  The  mixing 
vaporization  and  combustion  will  take  place  simultan- 
eously without  interfering  with  final  proper  combus- 
tion. Of  great  influence,  of  course,  in  this  process  is 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fuel. 
(To  be  concluded) 
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Fig.    4 — Heavy   oil   fuel   valve   as   developed    by    Dr.    Diesel 
for   air  injection 


FROM  GASOLINE  TO  HEAVY  OIL 

Pacific  Coast  Engine  Builder  Kept  Busy  Taking  Out  Gasoline  Engines  and  Installing  Diesel 
Motors  in  Work  Boats,  Tugs,  Fishing  Vessels  and  Pleasure  Craft 


SINCE  the  Diesel  engine  has  been  developed  in 
small  powers  and  proved  to  be  entirely  reliable 
and  simple  to  operate,  there  has  been  consider- 
able interest  among  boat  owners  in  replacing 
their  gas  engines  with  Diesel  engines.  The  Atlas  Im- 
perial Engine  Company  of  Oakland,  California,  has 
made  a  large  number  of  such  changes  during  the  past 
year  in  tugs,  freight  and  fishing  vessels.  The  change 
has  proved  successful  in  every  case  and  the  owners 
are  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

Among  some  of  the  changes  recently  made  by  the 
Atlas  Imperial  Engine  Company  are  the  tug  Halcyon 
with    125   horsepower    Diesel,    tug    Panama    with    125 


The   dock   at   the  Atlas    Imperial   Engine   Company's   plant   on    Oakland's 
inner   harbor   showing   power   boats  laid   up   for   conversion 


horsepower  Diesel,  tug  Colon  with  55  horsepower  Die- 
sel, freighter  Suisun  City  with  two  55  horsepower 
Diesels,  fishing  schooners  Atlas  and  C.  H.  Foster  each 
with  55  horsepower  Diesels.  The  trading  schooner  and 
having  their  gas  engines  removed  and  Diesels  in- 
stalled, the  former  being  fitted  with  150  horsepower. 

All  these  vessels  have  been  gas-powered  vessels  and 
vessel;  also  the  freighter  Lark  and  tug  Olava  are  now 
whaler  Herman  is  now  being  converted  into  a  Diesel 
have  had  the  gas  engines  replaced  with  Diesel  engines. 
They  represent  all  types  from  the  smallest  tug  to  a  Si- 
berian trader  and  each  is  a  successful  installation, 
proving  without  a  doubt  that  gas-powered  vessels  can 
be  made  very  successful  with  Diesel  engines. 

Since  entering  the  market  with  the  latest  designs  of 
mechanical  injection  Diesel  engine,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  inquiries  about  the  comparison  of  weight 
and  space  of  the  Diesel  and  gas  engines.  As  a  rule, 
a  Diesel  engine  of  the  same  power  will  weigh  a  little 
more  than  the  gas  engine  and  may  in  some  cases  take 
up  slightly  more  space.  However,  as  a  matter  of  some 
comparisons,  there  are  shown  some  figures  compiled 
of  a  65  horsepower,  90  horsepower,  and  125  horse- 
power engine,  which  will  be  of  interest.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  installations 
made  by  the  Atlas  Imperial  Engine  Company  have 
replaced  smaller  engines;  one  of  these  is  the  tug 
Panama  with  125  horsepower  Diesel  replacing  an  85 
horsepower  gas  engine;  another  is  the  fishing  schoon- 
er C.  H.  Foster  with  a  55  horsepower  Diesel  replacing 
a  35  horsepower  gas  engine;  another  is  the  freighter 
Lark,  which  had  125  horsepower  gas  engine  and  now 
has  a  150  horsepower  Diesel. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  weigTit 
of  different  makes  of  gas  engines,  the  following  com- 
parisons will  be  of  interest: 


Test    block   at   the   Atlas    Imperial    Engine   Company's   plant   showing    three    Diesel  engines  on   test   tor  marine   jobs,     in   the  center,   a   250    H.  P.   engine 
for  the  whaler  Herman;   at  the  right,   a  4-cylinder,   165   H.  P.   for  a  tow  boat;    at    the    left,    a    90    H.  P.    4-cylinder    engine    for    the    trawler    Lincoln. 
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65  Horsepower 

Diesel 
Engine    with    flywheel    and    re- 
verse gear,  pounds 9,500 

Shafting,  propeller,  piping  and 

fittings,  pounds  890 

Air  tanks  or  flasks,  pounds 700 

Fuel  for  400  hours'  running 1,100 

Lubricating  oil   for   400   hours' 

running  160 

Batteries,  pounds  0 

Auxiliary  engine,  pounds 530 


Gas 

,000  to    8,500 

890 

160 

2,500 

300 

200 

0 


Total,  pounds 12,880     12,050  to  12,550 


90  Horsepower 

Engine    with    flywheel    and    re- 
verse gear,  pounds  11,770 

Shafting,  propeller,  piping  and 

fittings,  pounds  1,000 

Air  tanks  or  flasks,  pounds 700 

Fuel  for  400  hours'  running 1,475 

Lubricating  oil   for   400   hours' 

running 270 

Batteries,  pounds  0 

Auxiliary  engine,  pounds 530 


9,000  to  11,000 

1,100 

160 

3,500 

500 

200 

0 


Total,  pounds 15,845     14,460  to  16,460 

125  Horsepower 

Engine  with  flywheel  and  re- 
verse gear,  pounds 20,450     13,500  to  23,200 

Shafting,  propeller,  piping  and 

fittings,  pounds  1,170  1,170 


Air  tanks  or  flasks,  pounds 1,000 

Fuel  for  400  hours'  running 2,100 

Lubricating   oil   for   400   hours' 

running  320 

Batteries,  pounds  0 

Auxiliary  engine,  pounds 530 


250 
5,000 

600 

250 

0 


Total,  pounds 25,570     20,670  to  30,470 

The  average  work  boat  has  an  abundance  of  sta- 
bility and  the  matter  of  changing  a  small  amount  of 
the  weight  is  rather  immaterial,  the  extra  immersion 
being  usually  very  small.  Consequently  the  stability 
is  not  aff"ected  enough  to  make  it  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration. Take,  for  instance,  a  50-foot  tug  with  an  av- 
erage beam  of  12  feet:  this  vessel  will  have  an  im- 
mersion of  about  one  ton  to  the  inch,  so  in  the  case 
of  a  90  horsepower  the  vessel  after  conversion  will 
draw  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  inches  more 
water,  which  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  boat.  In  the  65  horsepower  there  would 
be  scarcely  any  change  in  weight,  and  in  the  125 
horsepower  a  maximum  change  of  two  and  one-half 
tons.  In  boats  that  carry  as  much  as  125  horsepower 
the  immersion  is  about  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the 
inch,  making  a  maximum  of  less  than  two  inches  ad- 
ditional draft,  which,  of  course,  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
consideration  in  a  work  boat. 


PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

Copies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shipping  directory  re- 
printed in  very  convenient  form  from  the  January 
number  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  are  available  for 
distribution.  Pacific  Marine  Review  will  be  glad  to 
send  this  booklet  free  of  charge  on  request. 


One   corner   of   the    erecting   floor    in    the   Atlas    Imperial    Engine    Company's   shop   showing   20   Diesel   engines   in   various   stages   of   completion 
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THE  PACIFIC 

THERE  is  one  knows  not  what  sweet  mys- 
tery about  this  sea,  whose  gently  awful 
stirrings  seem  to  speak  of  some  hidden 
soul  beneath;  like  those  fabled  undulations  of 
the  Ephesian  sod  over  the  buried  evangelist, 
St.  John.  And  meet  it  is,  that  over  these  sea- 
pastures,  wide-rolling,  watery  prairies  and  Pot- 
ters' Fields  of  all  four  continents,  the  waves 
should  rise  and  fall,  and  ebb  and  flow  unceas- 
ingly; for  here,  millions  of  mixed  shades  and 
shadows,  drowned  dreams,  somnambulisms, 
reveries;  all  that  we  call  lives  and  souls,  lie 
dreaming,  dreaming,  still;  tossed  like  slumber- 
ers  in  their  beds;  the  ever-rolling  waves  but 
made  so  by  their  restlessness. 

To  any  meditative  Magian  rover,  this  serene 
Pacific  once  beheld,  must  ever  after  be  the  sea 
of  his  adoption.  It  rolls  the  midmost  waters  of 
the  world,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Atlantic  be- 
ing but  its  arms.  The  same  waves  wash  the 
moles  of  the  new-built  Californian  towns,  but 
yesterday  planted  by  the  recentest  race  of  men, 
and  lave  the  faded  but  still  gorgeous  skirts  of 
Asiatic  lands,  older  than  Abraham;  while  all 
between  float  milky-ways  of  coral  isles,  and  low- 
lying,  endless,  unknown  Archipelagoes  and  im- 
penetrable Japans.  Thus  this  mysterious,  di- 
vine Pacific  zones  the  world's  whole  bulk 
about;  makes  all  coasts  one  bay  to  it;  seems 
the  tide-beating  heart  of  earth.  Lifted  by  those 
eternal  swells,  you  needs  must  own  the  seduc- 
tive god,  bowing  your  head  to  Pan. 

HERMAN  MELVILLE. 


SUBSIDY 

THE  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1922  (Jones  Bill  in 
the  Senate — Greene  Bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), submitted  in  both  bodies  simultane- 
ously with  the  delivery  of  the  administration's 
special  message  on  aid  to  merchant  shipping,  is  now 
squarely  up  to  Congress.  That  this  measure  will  meet 
with  considerable  opposition,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  Congress,  may  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  have  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  reproduced  the  bill  verbatim  with  com- 
ments thereon  by  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
such  a  large  investment  in  merchant  shipping  at  the 
present  time  and  the  added  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
popular  movement  going  on  to  get  behind  the  admin- 
istration's plans  in  other  directions  will  probably  put 
through  either  the  subsidy  as  outlined  in  these  bills 
or  some  modified  form  of  direct  aid  to  American 
shipping. 

There  is  considerable  honest  difference  of  opinion 
even  among  shipping  men  themselves  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  all  of  the  provisions  in  the  act.  All  are  agreed 
that  there  is  need  for  a  great  amount  of  direct 
aid  to  American  shipping  in  order  to  put  that  ship- 
ping on  an  even  competitive  basis  with  the  shipping 
of  other  nationals,  but  all  are  likewise  agreed  that 
there  are  some  factors  other  than  difference  in  oper- 
ation costs  which  inherently  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  American  shipping  and  which  cannot  be  off- 
set in  any  adequate  way  by  direct  financial  assistance. 

This  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1922  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, right  as  a  temporary  measure.  The  amount  of 
direct  aid  which  it  will  bring  to  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can steamer  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  not  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in  operating 
costs  between  that  American  steamer  and  its  British 
competitor,  to  say  nothing  of  Japanese,  Norwegian,  or 
other  competitor;  but  it  will  certainly  be  sufficient  to 
help  in  materially  reducing  the  gap,  and  it  should  be 
of  immense  psychological  benefit,  if  properly  admin- 
istered, in  bringing  to  the  shipowner  and  ship  oper- 
ator the  encouragement  which  comes  from  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Federal  government  is  behind  him  in 
his  efforts  to  further  American  trade. 

In  this  connection  we  have  figured  out  roughly  the 
amount  of  direct  aid  which  would  come  to  various 
sizes  and  speeds  as  represented  in  the  present  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  Figuring  that  the  ordinary 
steamer  is  200  days  at  sea  under  full  speed — and  this 
is  a  fair  estimate  for  most  routes — we  find  that  a 
steamer  of  5000  tons  gross,  which  would  be  about  the 
measurement  of  the  standard  type  "A"  Hog  Island 
steamer,  at  10  knots  sea  speed,  would  figure  exactly 
$12,000  per  year  direct  aid.  An  8800-tonner  standard 
Shipping  Board  type  would  under  the  same  operating 
conditions  bring  in  about  $13,400.  The  combined  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer  of  the  535  type  running 
I7V2  knots  sea  speed  would  be  aided  by  an  amount 
slightly  over  $144,000  per  year,  and  the  Leviathan,  if 
she  achieved  23  knots  speed  at  sea,  would  bring  a  lit- 
tle better  than  $1,600,000  per  year. 

The  operating  handicap  against  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican freighter  in  foreign  trade  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $5  to  $40  a  deadweight  ton  a  year. 
Taking  the  lower  figure,  the  5000-ton  gross  steamer 
above  would  require  direct  and  indirect  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $35,000  per  year  in  order  to  place  her  on  an 
even  footing  with  her  foreign  competitors.  In  Pacific 
Marine  Review  for  February  there  was  published  an 
analysis    by    a    competent    consulting    engineer   which 
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placed  the  subsidy  required  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month,  in  order  to  place  American  vessels  on  an  even 
basis  with  foreign  competitors  even  after  all  adverse 
legislation  had  been  corrected,  at  74  cents  per  month 
per  deadweight  ton,  which  would  mean  in  the  case  of 
the  5000-ton  gross  vessel  above  $60,000  per  year  sub- 
sidy. So  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  Shipping  Board 
and  its  advisors  in  preparing  the  rates  of  their  direct 
aid  schedule  were  very  conservative  and  well  within 
the  mark. 

The  most  useful  provision  in  this  bill,  as  we  see  it, 
is  the  making  possible  of  an  immediate  revolving  fund 
of  $125,000,000  to  be  available  at  rates  of  interest  not 
less  than  2  per  cent  for  the  construction  of  suitable 
types  of  vessels  and  the  conversion  of  existing  steam- 
ers to  more  economical  types  of  propulsive  equipment. 
In  this  connection  the  plans  for  the  conversion  of  ex- 
isting standard  types  of  Shipping  Board  steamers  to 
single-screw  motorships,  which  Pacific  Marine  Review 
has  been  publishing  from  time  to  time,  are  of  espe- 
cial interest.  Aid  of  this  kind  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  motorization  of  the  Shipping  Board  fleet 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  subsidy 
that  could  possibly  be  put  into  operation. 


PROPOSED  FOREIGN  LOAN  POLICY 

THE  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  sent  a 
letter  to  other  trade  organizations  and  chambers 
of  commerce  throughout  the  country  requesting 
their  co-operation  in  a  plan  wihch  it  believes  will 
assist  in  reducing  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
by  providing  that  part  at  least  of  the  proceeds  of  for- 
eign loans  floated  here  shall  be  spent  for  the  purchase 
of  American  products. 

The  letter  calls  attention  to  some  recent  instances 
where  this  policy  was  not  followed,  in  one  of  which 
the  borrowers  expected  to  be  required  to  spend  part 
of  the  loan  in  the  United  States ;  but  because  they 
were  not  so  required,  are  planning  to  spend  in  Ger- 
many the  money  borrowed  here. 

The  Council's  letter  follows: 

"I  am  writing  in  behalf  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  to  request  the  co-operation  of  your  or- 
ganization in  an  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  by  Amer- 
ican underwriters  of  foreign  loans  of  a  definite  policy 
under  which  there  will  be  included  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment, wherever  practical,  a  stipulation  that  all  or 
part  of  the  loan  proceeds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  American  products. 

"It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  not  all  loans  are 
susceptible  of  such  an  agreement,  but  a  tabulation  of 
the  foreign  loans  floated  in  the  United  States  since 
January  1,  1920,  discloses  the  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  such  a  provision  might  well  have 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  underwriters,  it  was  not 
done.  The  result  was  that  American  money  has  been 
used  for  the  purchase  from  our  competitors  in  foreign 
countries  of  supplies  which  would  have  been  purchased 
in  this  country  had  such  a  provision  been  made  in  the 
loan  agreement.  The  effect  upon  unemployment  in  this 
country  is  obvious  and  no  argument  is  needed  to  show 
the  desirability  of  inducing  the  underwriters  of  for- 
eign loans  in  this  country  to  insist  upon  such  a  pro- 
vision, wherever  practical,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  making  of  the  loan. 

"The  study  of  this  matter  by  the  banking  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  discloses 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  British  and 
other  European  banking  houses,  in  making  foreign 
loans,  to  require  the  inclusion  in  the  loan  agreement 
of  a  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  all  or  part  of  the 


proceeds  in  the  country  advancing  the  funds.  So 
clearly  is  this  policy  recognized  and  understood  in 
Europe  that,  in  some  recent  notable  cases  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  European  borrowers  expressed  surprise  at 
not  being  required  to  agree  to  spend  at  least  part 
of  their  loan  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  American 
products. 

"In  one  especially  noteworthy  case,  after  the  loan 
agreement  had  been  executed  without  this  provision, 
the  borrowers  admitted  that  they  had  been  prepared 
to  accept  such  a  stipulation,  and  had  expected  to  be 
required  to  do  so.  They  also  admitted  that  since  they 
had  not  been  bound  to  expend  any  part  of  the  loan 
proceeds  in  the  United  States,  the  funds  would  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  Germany. 

"The  council's  committee  feels  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  which  may  most  appropri- 
ately be  submitted  to  your  organization  with  a  view 
to  enlisting  its  support  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  underwriters  of  foreign 
loans  in  this  country,  so  as  to  secure  the  inclusion  of 
such  a  provision  in  future  loan  agreements,  except,  of 
course,  those  for  refunding  loans  and  such  others  as 
are  not  susceptible  of  such  a  stipulation. 

"The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  through  its 
committee  on  banking,  therefore  requests  the  co-oper- 
ation of  your  organization  in  a  definite  plan  which 
the  committee  believes  will  bring  about  the  necessary 
improvement  in  this  situation.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  letter,  or  a  similar  statement  of  the  matter,  be 
sent  to  each  of  your  members  requesting  them  to  com- 
municate its  substance  to  their  bankers,  bondholders 
and  stockholders.  Many  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  invest- 
ors in  foreign  bonds.  If  each  investor  who  is  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  foreign  bonds  will  make  it  his 
uniform  practice  to  inquire  of  the  bond  salesman  or 
bond  house  with  which  he  may  be  in  negotiation, 
whether  or  not  any  stipulation  was  made  in  the  loan 
agreement  for  the  expenditure  of  all  or  part  of  the 
loan  proceeds  in  this  country,  it  will  very  soon  become 
manifest  to  the  underwriters  of  foreign  loans  here  that 
such  a  stipulation  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  selling  ar- 
gument in  the  distribution  of  the  securities,  and  the 
desired  reform  will  be  quickly  accomplished. 

"If  it  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters 
or  bond  salesmen  that  the  omission  of  such  stipula- 
tion is  due  to  competitive  conditions,  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  United  States  is  now  practically 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  capacity  to  make 
foreign  loans  in  any  considerable  amounts,  and  that 
the  competition  of  American  underwriters  for  such 
loans  cannot  properly  be  held  to  justify  failure  to 
insist  upon  a  condition  so  obviously  of  advantage  to 
the  industry  and  commerce,  and  therefore  to  the  pros- 
perity, of  the  whole  country. 

"The  academic  suggestion  is  also  made,  sometimes, 
that  inasmuch  as  foreign  loans  floated  here  are  in  fact 
the  importation  of  foreign  securities,  they  must  tend 
toward  restoration  of  the  distorted  trade  balance,  and 
therefore  be  helpful,  even  when  all  the  proceeds  are 
expended  in  competing  markets.  It  seems  hardly  nec- 
essary to  point  out,  however,  that  while  this  argument 
may  be  good  economic  theory,  the  element  of  practical 
benefit  provided  is  so  tenuous  and  remote  as  to  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  immediate  disadvantage  of 
enabling  the  use  of  American  dollars  to  keep  foreign 
competitive  enterprise  at  work,  while  American  in- 
dustry is  stagnant  and  our  own  working  men  are  un- 
employed. 

"The    National    Foreign    Trade    Council    is    hopeful 
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that  this  matter  will  appeal  to  your  organization,  and 
that  your  hearty  co-operation  will  be  given  to  the  plan 
here  suggested  for  securing  the  much  needed  reform." 


THE   SEA   SERVICE   BUREAU 

QUITE  a  little  criticism  has  recently  been  directed 
against  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  employment 
agencies  of  the  operators  of  American  steam- 
ships on  account  of  alleged  favoritism  to  alien 
seamen.  This  criticism,  largely  emanating  from  cer- 
tain organized  labor  sources,  maintains  that  the  Amer- 
ican seaman  is  being  driven  from  the  sea. 

As  was  shown  in  our  March  issue  on  page  188,  sta- 
tistics prove  that  these  allegations  are  entirely  incor- 
rect. It  was  there  shown  that,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  the  percentage  of  Americans  shipped  during 
each  of  the  years  from  1914  to  1921,  inclusive,  shows 
slight  variation  and,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  increase. 

Taking  the  figures  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  covering  fifteen  Ameri- 
can ports  and  about  15,000  men,  we  find  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  65.7  per  cent  of 
the  men  placed  were  American;  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  68.8  per  cent.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding five  months,  for  which  reports  have  recently 
been  completed,  namely,  from  July  to  November,  1921, 
inclusive,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  men  placed  by 
the  Sea  Service  Bureau  were  American  citizens. 

These  reports  would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that 
American  citizens  are  more  interested  in  a  seafaring 
life  now  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  seventy-five  years,  and  they  prove  also  that  the 
work  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  has  been  intelligently 
directed  toward  the  end  in  view  when  that  bureau 
was  first  put  into  operation. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
Sea  Service  Bureau,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  men 
placed  were  American  citizens.  The  bureau,  it  will 
be  remembered,  carried  on  at  that  time  not  only  an 
employment  service,  but  was  also  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  sea  training,  and  trained  and  placed  on  the 
decks  and  in  the  engine  rooms  of  Shipping  Board  ships 
many  thousands  of  American  boys.  It  was  noticeable 
during  the  life  of  the  sea  training  activities  and  was 
used  as  an  argument  against  those  activities  when 
they  were  discontinued  that  many  of  the  boys  trained 
would  leave  sea  service  at  the  expiration  of  one  or 
two  trips.  The  fallacy  of  that  argument  and  the  fact 
that  the  call  to  the  sea  is  still  potent  in  American 
blood  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  one- 
and  two-trip  apprentices  are  now  returning  and  being 
placed  by  the  Sea  Service  Bureau. 


THE   AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OF   MARINE 
ENGINEERS 

THE  American  Society  of  Marine  Engineers  was 
organized  in  San  Francisco  in  July,  1921.  The 
motive  for  the  organization  of  this  society  was 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  marine  engineers  to 
avoid  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. The  society  has  made  this  principle  of  non-affil- 
iation with  organized  labor  a  fundamental  basic  tenet 
in  its  constitution,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ating marine  engineer,  a  licensed  government  official, 
is  entrusted  with  valuable  property  and  with  the  main- 


tenance of  discipline  upon  which  the  safety  of  that 
property  and  also  the  safety  of  many  lives  may  depend. 

In  the  emergency  of  war  many  licenses  were  created 
in  excess  of  normal  requirements,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  these  war  licenses  were  issued  to  men  who 
had  very  little  practical  training  and  almost  none  of 
the  traditional  atmosphere  which  go  to  make  up  the 
best  type  of  marine  engineer.  The  American  Society 
of  Marine  Engineers  is,  therefore,  picking  its  person- 
nel with  great  care.  They  have  established  a  board 
of  investigation  composed  of  the  older  responsible  en- 
gineers, who  pass  on  every  applicant,  admitting  only 
on  the  basis  of  character  and  fitness.  After  an  appli- 
cation has  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  this  board, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  members  at  large  at  a  regular 
meeting  for  election. 

In  conjunction  with  the  regular  weekly  meetings  of 
the  society,  a  series  of  lectures  has  been  delivered  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  profession  of  marine  en- 
gineering. These  lectures  have  elicited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  have  been 
followed  by  keen  general  discussion.  The  subjects  so 
far  offered  cover  a  wide  range,  running  from  the  his- 
tory of  steam  propulsion  to  the  design  and  operation 
of  marine  Diesel  engines.  In  addition  to  these  lectures 
at  the  regular  weekly  meetings,  the  society  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  lecture  course  on  Diesel  engine  practice 
and  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  pamphlet  incor- 
porating abstracts  of  all  of  the  lectures  so  that  mem- 
bers at  sea  may  have  an  opportunity  to  derive  benefit 
from  this  educational  feature.  An  excellent  library 
of  marine  engineering  textbooks  is  maintained  at  the 
society's  headquarters  for  use  of  the  members. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
which  this  society  is  making  lies  in  the  work  of  the 
auxiliary.  Membership  in  this  branch  is  limited  to 
American  citizens  who  are  machinists  and  who  join 
this  organization  on  account  of  their  desire  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  profession  of  marine  engineering 
through  the  educational  features  of  the  organization 
and  through  practical  work  at  sea.  The  society  aids 
these  unlicensed  men  in  the  auxiliary  to  secure  posi- 
tions on  shipboard,  encourages  them  in  and  provides 
them  with  textbooks  for  study  in  preparation  for  ex- 
aminations for  licenses,  and  gives  them  free  use  of  its 
library  and  entree  to  the  lecture  courses.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  constructive  work  of  this  kind  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  years  will  result  in  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  engineering  personnel  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  valuable  work  now  being  done  by  the  American 
Society  of  Marine  Engineers  as  established  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  Eastern 
shipowners  and  operators,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  make  the  organization  national  in  its  scope.  This 
can  readily  be  done  with  the  co-operation  of  American 
shipowners,  and  once  done  it  will  be  of  immense  ben- 
efit in  stabilizing  the  marine  engineering  profession 
and  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  officers  of  this  society  recently  installed  are: 
president,  William  J.  Brady;  vice-president,  J.  A. 
Cronin;  treasurer,  Joseph  Barker;  executive  council, 
B.  S.  Free,  H.  F.  Gelhaus,  E.  W.  Tucker,  C.  L.  Grun- 
dell,  S.  Mills,  A.  E.  Moncaster,  J.  M.  Spencer;  trustee, 
E.  B.  Egbert. 


MARINE  FUEL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Among  the  Many  Serious  Problems  Facing  the  Operator  of  Both  Motorships  and  Oil-Burning 

Steamers  Future  Fuel  Supply  Takes  First  Place.    Mr.  Dorward's  Paper  Analyzes 

This  Problem  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  Masterly  Way 

By  D.  DORWARD,  JR.* 


IN  the  operation  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
there   is   no   one   problem  more   vitally   important 
than  the  question  of  fuel,  it  being  the  dominant 
factor  attending  steamship  operation  and  the  larg- 
est  single    item   of    cost   entering    into   the    operating 
schedule  of  a  vessel. 

The  greater  part  part  of  the  fleet  of  vessels  now  op- 
erating from  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United  States 
use  oil  as  fuel,  as  with  the  exception  of  Australian 
and  Japanese  bunkering  ports  coal  supplies  for  re- 
plenishing bunkering  stations  are  brought  from  very 
distant  points  of  origin  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
bunker  coal  at  foreign  stations,  and  even  at  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  is  very  high — so  much  so  that  even  at  the 
present  prices  ruling  for  fuel  oil  the  oil  fired  vessel 
is  the  most  cheaply  operated  from  a  fuel  standpoint. 

The  principal  sources  of  coal  for  Pacific  Coast  con- 
sumption are  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Washington  and 
foreign  sources  such  as  British  Columbia,  Australia, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  China,  in  the  order  named. 

At  the  present  time  coal,  the  dominant  solid  fuel, 
and  fuel  oil  are  competitors,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  serious  inroads  will  be  made  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry on  account  of  the  superior  convenience  and  ef- 
ficiency of  oil  fuel. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  oil  is  the 
principal  fuel  in  use  by  the  merchant  marine  today, 
and  this  paper  will  therefore  deal  chiefly  with  the 
problem  of  the  future  operation  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  particularly  from  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
with  oil  as  fuel  and  the  future  supply  of  oil. 

Some  of  the  largest  trans-Atlantic  passenger  liners 
have  already  been  fitted  for  fuel  oil  and  others  are  at 
present  being  converted  for  it  has  been  found  that  an 
enormous  saving  in  operating  cost  has  resulted  from 
the  change  from  coal  to  oil,  and  all  new  vessels  build- 
ing or  contemplated  for  this  service  are  being  designed 
for  fuel  oil  burning. 

Fuel  oil  as  a  source  of  power  is  today  receiving  the 
closest  attention  by  maritime  interests  for  the  world's 
merchant  shipping  is  now  rapidly  being  converted  to 
fuel  oil.  The  advantages  derived  from  liquid  fuel  in- 
stead of  coal  are  so  important,  particularly  in  facili- 
tating bunkering  and  increasing  the  steaming  radius 
and  conservation  of  labor  on  shipboard  that  undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  oil  as 
fuel,  particularly  in  view  of  the  highly  competitive  sit- 
uation developing  between  the  merchant  marines  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Use  of  Oil  by  World's  Shipping 

Statistics  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  1920  the 
world's  merchant  shipping  approximated  55,000,000 
tons,  of  which  tonnage  approximately  9,000,000  tons 
is  already  on  an  oil  burning  basis  and  of  which  pro- 
portion approximately  1,000,000  tons  is  fitted  for  Diesel 
engine  drive.  This  amount  of  shipping  fully  employed 
would  occasion  a  demand  for  fuel  oil  annually  of  ap- 
proximately 90,000,000  barrels.  In  1918  12  per  cent 
of  the  world's  tonnage  was  fitted  to  use  oil,  while  in 
1920  it  has  increased  to  18  per  cent. 
Motorships 

The  change  from  coal  to  oil  has  been  occasioned  by 
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two  conditions:  the  conversion  of  coal  burning  vessels 
to  an  oil  burning  basis  and  the  construction  of  motor 
or  Diesel  engine  driven  vessels.  The  adoption  of  the 
internal  combustion  or  Diesel  type  of  propulsive  equip- 
ment is  just  beginning  to  assume  important  propor- 
tions in  the  United  States;  but  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  this  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment has  been  and  is  making  rapid  strides. 

The  motor  -  equipped  ship  has  unquestionably  a 
strong  advantage  in  point  of  economy  over  oil-fired 
steam-equipped  vessels;  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
change  from  coal  to  oil  as  applying  on  the  world's 
shipping  will  be  greater  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  oil  fired  steam  vessels  and  this  it  is  expected 
will  create  an  annual  requirement  of  at  least  10,000,- 
000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  for  each  million  tons  of  steam 
shipping  using  oil  as  fuel.  Of  the  vessels  in  operation 
under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  under 
private  American  ownership  49.4  per  cent  are  exclu- 
sively oil  burners,  23.3  per  cent  coal  burners  and  27.3 
per  cent  convertible  to  burn  either  coal  or  oil. 
Marine  Fuel  Oil  Requirements 

In  1920  the  fuel  oil  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  were  in  excess  of  30,000,000 
barrels,  and  while  this  demand  was  somewhat  cur- 
tailed during  the  industrial  depression  of  1920-1921, 
it  is  expected  that  the  resumption  of  international 
trade  will  not  only  revive  but  intensify  the  demand. 
Navy  Requirements 

The  navies  of  the  world  are  largely  on  an  oil- 
burning  basis,  for  the  advantages  of  oil  over  coal  for 
naval  operations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  un- 
deniably make  for  greater  efficiency.  While  the  naval 
demand  for  fuel  oil  is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
required  by  the  merchant  marine  shipping,  there  are, 
however,  about  5,000,000  barrels  required  annually  for 
the  American  Navy. 

It  is  now  more  than  evident  that  oil  as  fuel  for 
merchant  marine  has  assumed  a  standing  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  it  has  been  conceded  by  well 
known  authorities  that  the  strength  of  this  demand  is 
such  that  if  necessary  it  can  and  will  divert  from  in- 
dustrial purposes  the  quantity  required  for  shipping 
interests.  At  any  rate,  the  significance  of  oil  in  mari- 
time matters  explains  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
present  world-wide  interest  that  has  been  shown  in 
oil.  Particularly  Great  Britain  has  by  her  policy  in 
acquiring  foreign  reservations  of  petroleum,  indi- 
cated beyond  question  the  great  advantage  of  fuel  oil 
for  naval  operations  and  ocean  transportation.  These 
factors  have  also  been  the  cause  of  much  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  use  of  fuel  oil  on  board  vessels  there  are 
many  economical  features  involved  which  would  make 
the  continuance  of  the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  for  mari- 
time purposes  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  are 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

More  economical  operation. 
Reduced  crew. 

Greater  cargo  capacity  of  the  vessel  ac- 
count its  ability  to  carry  oil  in  compartments 
not  otherwise  available  for  cargo,  such  as 
double  bottoms,  peak  tanks,  etc. 

Ability  of  vessel's  propulsive  equipment  to 
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render  more  continuous  service,  steady  steam- 
ing and  uniform  speed,  thereby  tending  for 
more  efficient  operation. 

Lessened  wear  and  tear  on  vessel's  equip- 
ment, machinery,  boilers,  and  reduced  cost  of 
upkeep. 

Less  frequent  painting. 

Preserving  effect  of  oil   on  vessel's   double 
bottom,  it  being  rarely  ever  necessary  to  un- 
dertake the  most  expensive  item  of  renewing 
tank  tops  in  oil  burning  vessels. 
On  large  passenger  vessels  fitted  for  oil  fuel  it  has 
been    noted    that    an    enormous    saving    in    operating 
costs   has   been   effected  on  account  of  lessened  wear 
and  tear  on  such  items  as  carpets,  draperies  and  cabin 
equipment. 

World  Supply 
The  great  problem  confronting  steamship  operators 
today  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  world's  supply 
of  petroleum  is  sufficient  to  sustain  automotive  trans- 
portation on  land,  industrial  power  plants,  lubrication 
requirements  of  industry,  and  whether  the  supply  will 
support  the  great  change  in  the  conversion  of  ocean 
shipping  to  an  oil  burning  basis. 

Were  the  55,000,000  tons  of  world's  ocean  shipping 
converted  to  an  oil  burning  basis,  it  would  require  an 
annual  consumption  of  over  500,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 
This  represents  nearly  the  total  quantity  of  petroleum 
produced  in  the  world  today.  While  this  could,  of 
course,  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  more  universal  adop- 
tion of  Diesel  engines,  even  then  the  total  oil  con- 
sumption would  still  be  of  huge  proportions. 

Utilization  of  oil  by  ocean  shipping,  however,  is  to- 
day governed  largely  by  the  matter  of  price.  As  the 
production  of  the  world's  most  extensive  deposits  be- 
comes exhausted  it  is  probable  that  rising  prices  will 
force  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  used  for 
maritime  purposes.  This  possibility  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  under  the  existing  competitive  con- 
ditions and  on  account  of  the  great  advantages  offered 
by  the  use  of  fuel  oil  at  the  present  price  level.  Re- 
gardless of  the  future  of  fuel  oil,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  now  definitely  involved  in  competitive  ship- 
ping efforts  and  its  use  is  fully  expected  to  grow  for  a 
considerable   period   at  least. 

Coal  Being  Substituted 

Coal  has  recently  been  substituted  for  fuel  oil  in  the 
northwest  states  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  annually,  particularly  in  cement  plants,  rail- 
roads, industrial  plants  and  power  stations.  Powdered 
coal  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  its  use  on  board  vessels  could  be  attended 
with  any  degree  of  success,  it  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  development  of  automatic  stokers  for  use  on 
shipboard  will  aid  materially  in  the  continued  use  of 
coal  for  marine  purposes. 

California  being  the  principal  source  of  supply  for 
fuel  oil  for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  its  exports  of  this 
commodity  radiate  to  all  centers  for  many  purposes, 
for  California  fuel  oil  operates  the  Panama  Canal; 
the  greater  part  of  the  steam  railroads  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  the  steamship  lines  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Chile  to  Alaska,  and  across  the  ocean  to  Hawaii, 
Australia  and  the  Orient;  the  artificial  gas  plants  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states;  mines  and  smelters  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Arizona;  the  cement  plants  and 
sugar  refineries  of  California,  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturing,  industrial  and  agricultural 
enterprises  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  of  the  Union. 
California  fuel  oil  supplies  the  fuel  oil   requirements 


of  the  United  States  Pacific  Navy  and  Army  and  of 
the  various  Pacific  states  and  municipal  governments. 

Radiating  from  California  north,  west  and  south, 
California  fuel  oil  to  a  considerable  extent  operates 
the  railroads  and  industries  of  western  Canada  and 
the  railroads,  steamship  lines,  mines  and  smelters  of 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 
Oil  Tankers 

Huge  quantities  of  crude  oil  are  imported  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  United  States.  In  1920  approximately  180,- 
000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  were  mover  over- 
seas, of  which  106,000,000  barrels,  or  59  per  cent,  rep- 
resented shipments  from  Mexico  to  this  country.  As 
indicative  of  the  enormous  volume  of  the  movement 
of  fuel  oil,  the  vast  increase  in  tanker  tonnage  in  re- 
cent years  is  of  considerable  interest.  For  ocean  trans- 
port the  oil  tanker  represents  the  most  efficient  agency 
for  carrying  petroleum,  and  in  recent  years  with  the 
development  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
Mexico  many  tank  steamers  have  been  built  and  are 
now  in  use. 

The  tanker  tonnage  of  the  world  today  is  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  merchant  tonnage.  In  1913 
there  were  a  total  of  335  oil  tankers,  of  a  total  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  2,156,987  tons,  of  which  fifty-two 
tankers  were  of  American  registry.  In  1921  there 
were  a  total  of  915  tankers  of  a  total  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  7,554,724  tons,  of  which  403  were  of  Ameri- 
can registry.  The  average  tank  steamer  is  of  approx- 
imately 10,000  tons  deadweight  capacity. 
Other  Fuel  Sources 

The  consumers  of  petroleum  oil  are  now  facing  a 
condition  of  decreasing  production  and  increasing  de- 
mand, and  this  condition  points  inevitably  to  the  nec- 
essity of  developing  other  sources  of  fuel  for  power. 

Hydro-electric  plants  can  aid  materially  in  the  con- 
servation of  fuel  oil  in  the  power  they  produce,  but 
industrial  plants,  railroads  and  similar  institutions 
will  eventually  have  to  find  other  sources  of  power 
than  that  developed  by  fuel  oil,  in  order  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand  for  marine  purposes,  and  of  the 
substitute  fuels  coal  will  undoubtedly  occupy  the  chief 
position. 

Even  at  this  stage  it  is  significant  that  coal  is  now 
being  brought  from  Australian  ports  in  American 
vessels  using  oil  as  fuel;  and  large  steamship  com- 
panies having  many  vessels  usually  confine  that  por- 
tion of  their  fleet  operating  in  Pacific  Coast  waters  to 
those  vessels  fitted  for  oil  burning. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  produced 
in  California  is  refined,  at  least  in  part,  before  being 
utilized.  The  increased  demand  for  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cants and  the  rapid  strides  in  refinery  efficiency  are 
resulting  in  the  refining  of  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  oil  with  a  resultant  smaller  quantity  I 
available  for  fuel  purposes.  Practically  50  per  cent  I 
covers  oil  exports  to  the  Orient  from  California  ports 
though  these  exports  are  confined  mostly  to  fuel  oil 
to  Hawaii,  Central  and  South  America,  gasoline  and 
distillate  to  Australia,  and  kerosene  to  the  Far  East. 
The  demand  for  refined  oil  products  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  will  be  accelerated  by  the  potential  oil  short- 
age in  other  fields  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
necessity  of  using  California  oils  to  offset  this  short- 
age. 

Available  Supply 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand,  California  oil  must 
be  used  more  efficiently  and  sparingly. 

California  now  produces  between  one-quarter  and 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  supply  of  petroleum  oils  and 
one-third   of  the   United  States'   supply. 
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The  portion  of  the  petroleum  sources  of  the  United 
States  of  greatest  interest  is  that  portion  not  yet  pro- 
duced, for  the  unmined  supply  must  support  the  fu- 
ture. With  the  growth  of  geological  knowledge  re- 
garding the  character  and  location  of  oil-bearing  for- 
mations, attention  is  naturally  attracted  to  estimates 
of  the  oil  underground.  In  1908  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  calculated  the  total  quantity  of  oil 
originally  available  in  the  United  States  as  ranging 
between  a  minimum  of  10,000,000  barrels  and  a  max- 
imum of  24,500,000,000  barrels;  and  as  a  comparison 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  actual  annual  re- 
quirements  are  slightly  over  500,000,000   barrels. 

In  1915  a  revised  inventory  placed  the  original  sup- 
ply at  approximately  9.1  billion  barrels  and  a  third 
estimate  made  by  the  United  States  Geologists  in  1916 
placed  the  original  supply  at  11.2  billion  barrels.  In 
1918  a  recalculation  by  the  Geological  Survey  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  original  supply  of  oil  avail- 
able was  11.3  billion  barrels. 

While  such  calculations  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximations,  and  while  the  percentage  of  error 
may  be  very  high,  the  important  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  limitation  or  smallness  of  the  domestic 
reserves  upon  which  we  will  be  dependent.  Statistics 
show  that  to  January  1,  1921,  the  United  States  had 
produced  5.4  billion  barrels;  and  subtracting  this 
quantity  from  the  original  estimated  supply  of  11.3 
billion  barrels  would  leave  as  a  working  reserve  only 
5.9  billion  barrels,  with  the  annual  requirements  run- 
ning over  500,000,000  barrels. 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  has  been  growing  rapidly,  but  the  consumption 
since  1915  has  been  increasing  still  more  rapidly. 
Taking  the  unit  number  of  100  for  both  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  for  1913,  we  find  that  in  1920 
the  unit  number  of  production  was  178  and  the  con- 
sumption 204.  It  thus  appears  that  from  1913  to  1920 
American  production  increased  78  per  cent  and  that 
during  the  same  period  consumption  advanced  104  per 
cent.  Fortunately,  imports  from  Mexico  during  this 
time  have  supplied  the   shortage. 


Statistics  also  show  that  of  the  petroleum  produced 
in  1917  a  total  of  48.4  per  cent  was  available  for  fuel 
purposes,  whereas  in  1920  the  amount  available  for 
fuel  was  reduced  to  44.6  per  cent. 

Important  strides  have  been  made  in  refinery  effi- 
ciency; also  in  number  of  refineries.  The  refining 
capacity  of  the  entire  country  increased  18  per  cent 
during  1919  and  23  per  cent  in  1920.  This  increase 
in  refinery  capacity,  together  with  greater  efficiency, 
will  certainly  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  available  as  fuel. 

It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  petroleum  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  radically  displace  coal  in  industry  and  trans- 
portation, since  a  crude  petroleum  production  of  about 
3,000,000,000  barrels  per  year  would  be  necessary  to 
drive  coal  from  its  present  position. 

For  the  future,  fuel  oil  will  represent  a  reducing 
percentage  of  the  crude  petroleum  produced,  for  the 
more  specialized  uses,  such  as  automotive  power,  lubri- 
cants and  chemical  by-products,  are  coming  into  more 
importance  and  must  be  considered  in  preference  to 
the  demand  for  industrial  fuel.  However,  fuel  in  liq- 
uid or  gaseous  forms  is  of  such  importance  and  has 
so  many  advantages  in  convenience  and  efficiency  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  to  supplant 
solid  fuels,  and  solid  fuels  must  take  second  place  as 
regards  certain  industrial  uses  and  marine  propulsion. 

The  output  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States 
is  conceded  to  have  virtually  reached  its  maximum 
and  the  proven  fields  of  Mexico  are  showing  a  rapid 
decline  and  a  marked  falling  off  in  imports  from  that 
source  may  be  expected. 

Cheap  supplies  of  petroleum  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past;  and  the  answer  to  the  domestic  petrol- 
eum problem  does  not  lie  in  importations  from  for- 
eign sources. 

Efficiency  in  production  and  utilization  and  supple- 
mental sources  of  supply  at  home  must  share  with  for- 
eign supplies  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  those  ac- 
tivities exclusively  dependent  upon  liquid  fuel,  of  which 
none  is  more  important  than  the  merchant  marine. 
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"THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1922" 

Herewith  for  the  Convenience  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  Readers  Complete  Text  of  the  So-Called 

Subsidy  Act.    The  Running  Comment  Interpolated  is  from  a  Recent  Address  on 

this  Act  by  Albert  D.  Lasker,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 


TITLE   I— DEFINITIONS 

Sec.    101.     This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Merchant  Marine  Act,  1922." 

Sec.  102.  The  terms  "person",  "vessel",  "documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States"  and  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  by  .Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,   as   amended   by   the   Merchant   Marine   Act,    1920. 

The  term  "foreign  trade"  means  trade  between  any  ports  not  included 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  and  not  including  trade  upon 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  not  including  trade  between  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  ports  in  foreign  countries  where  the  distance  between  the  ves- 
sel's last  port  of  call  in  the  one  and  the  vessel's  first  port  of  call  in 
the  other  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  provided,  that  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  considered  foreign  trade, 
whether   covered  by   the   coastwise   laws   or   not. 

The  term  "direct  foreign  trade"  means  foreign  trade  where  one  of  the 
ports   is  a  port   of  the   United   States   or   its   possessions. 

The  term  "indirect  foreign  trade"  means  foreign  trade  where  neither 
of  the  ports   is  a  port  of  the   United   States  or   its  possessions. 

The  term   "board"   means   "United   States    Shipping   Board". 

The  term  "commission"  means  the  "Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion." 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  indirect  aids  alone 
should  inure.  I  am  of  those  who  hold  the  firm  convic- 
tion that,  if  the  President  could  have  seen  his  way 
clear  to  abrogate  those  sections  of  our  commercial 
treaties  which  forbade  preferential  tariffs,  the  en- 
forcement of  Section  34  of  the  Jones  Act  would  have 
done  more  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  than  possibly  any  other  aid  that  could 
have  been  given,  but  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  inter- 
national relations  the  President,  concurring  with  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  did  not  consider  this  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Without  the  aid  afforded  by  Section  34  in  pref- 
erential tariffs,  the  other  indirect  aids  of  the  Jones 
Act  were  not  deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  about 
profitable  operation  of  American  flag  ships,  and  con- 
currently with  his  decision  not  to  abrogate  the  treat- 
ies the  President  apprized  the  Shipping  Board  of  his 
desire  that  they  make  a  study  of  all  forms  of  aid  that 
would  bring  about  the  needed  help.  The  Shipping 
Board  first  devoted  its  attention  to  various  forms  of 
indirect  aid. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  time  to  enter  into  such 
changes  as  might  be  needed  in  our  navigation  laws. 
That  is  a  subject  of  itself,  but  I  believe  that  I  can 
speak  with  authority  when  I  say  that  the  spokesman 
of  sea  labor  feels  that  there  are  certain  much  com- 
plained-of  provisions  in  our  navigation  laws  which  in 
due  course  should  be  modified. 

TITLE    II— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE   ACT,    1920 

Sec.  201.  That  Section  5  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  is  here- 
by   amended    to    read    as   follows : 

"Sec.  S.  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  declared  purposes  of 
this  act,  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  Section  1  hereof, 
the  board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  sell,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  good  business  methods  and  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses to  be  attained  by  this  act,  at  public  or  private  sale  after  ap- 
praisement and  due  advertisement,  to  persons  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  except  as  provided  in  Section  6  of  this  act,  all 
of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Section  4  of  this  act  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  the  board ;  provided,  that  any  vessel  may  be  sold  with- 
out advertisement,  if  such  sale  is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
board  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  five  of  its  mem- 
bers, spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board ;  and  it  shall  make  as 
a  part  of  its  records  a  full  statement  of  its  reasons  for  making 
such  sale.  Such  sale  shall  be  made  at  such  prices  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  but  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price   and   interest   shall   not   be 


deferred  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  making  of  the  contract  of 
sale ;  nor  shall  the  interest  be  at  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum. 
"All  sales  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  Section  9  of  the  'Shipping 
Act,    1916',   as   amended." 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Shipping  Board  sell  its  fleet 
at  world  prices  so  that  its  ships  which  pass  into  pri- 
vate hands  will  not  in  capital  account  stand  the  pur- 
chaser more  than  foreign-owned  ships  of  similar  type. 

Save  for  the  twenty-three  so-called  535  and  502-foot 
combination  and  passenger  cargo  ships,  and  the  ex- 
Germans,  of  which  maybe  ten  or  twelve  are  prime 
ships,  the  Shipping  Board  is  possessed  only  of  cargo 
tonnage.  Therefore  in  any  large  measure  the  govern- 
ment sale  of  its  ships  at  market  prices  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  passenger  carriage,  but  when  it  comes 
to  standard  freighters  the  government  is  possessed  of 
an  ample  fleet  to  meet  any  needs  for  years  to  come. 

Sec.  202.  Section  11  of  the  Merchant  r^Iarine  Act,  1920,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  11.  That  the  board  may  set  aside  out  of  the  revenues 
from  sales  and  operations  a  sum  not  exceeding  $125,000,000,  to  be 
known  as  its  construction  loan  fund. 

"The  board  may  use  such  fund  to  the  extent  required  by  mak- 
ing loans  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  may  prescribe  to  aid  per- 
sons, citizens  of  the  United  States:  (a)  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels of  the  best  and  most  efficient  type  equipped  with  the  most 
modern,  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  economical  machinery  and 
commercial  appliances ;  or,  (b)  in  the  equipment  of  vessels  already 
built  with  machinery  and  commercial  appliances  of  the  type  and 
kind  mentioned. 

"No  loan  shall  be  for  a  greater  sum  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  vessel  to  be  constructed  or  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  when 
thus  re-equipped,  nor  shall  any  loan  be  made  at  a  rate  of  interest 
less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

"The  board  shall  require  such  security,  including  a  first  lien 
upon  the  entire  interest  in  the  vessel  or  vessels  with  reference  to 
which  the  loans  are  made,  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure  the 
repayment   of   the   stim   loaned    with   the    interest    thereon." 

Construction   Fund 

Under  the  present  Jones  Act  the  Shipping  Board  is 
empowered  to  create,  out  of  the  sale  of  its  assets,  a 
fund  of  $125,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  $25,000,000  a  year. 
We  should  have  had  in  the  fund  by  this  time  some 
$50,000,000,  but  the  Shipping  Board  has  been  able  to 
use  all  the  moneys  it  has  received  from  liquidation 
and  all  that  it  could  get  from  any  other  souces,  and 
there  are  no  moneys  in  that  fund.  We  are  asking 
Congress  to  give  us  the  right  to  get  the  $125,000,000 
out  of  liquidation  within  the  shortest  period  possible 
and  not  at  the  rate  of  $25,000,000  a  year.  We  are  fur- 
ther asking  that  we  have  the  right  to  loan  this  money 
at  not  less  than  2  per  cent  interest,  as  Britain  did,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  asking  for  any  additional  ap- 
propriation in  the  $125,000,000:  we  are  merely  asking 
that  we  be  permitted  to  expedite  realization,  so  that 
the  fund  may  be  made  free  for  use  by  American  ship- 
owners in  giving  work  to  American  shipyards  at  this 
particular  time,  when  it  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Sec.  203.  .Section  23  of  the  Merchant  ^larinc  Act,  1920,  is  hereby 
amended   to   read  as   follows: 

"Sec.  23.  That  the  owner  of  a  vessel  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  operated  in  foreign  trade  shall,  for 
each  of  the  ten  taxable  years  while  so  operated,  beginning  with 
the  first  taxable  year  ending  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  net  in- 
come subject  to  the  war-profits  and  excess-nrofits  taxes  imposed  by 
Title   III   of  the   Revenue   Act   of   1918   or   any    and   all   taxes   on   in- 
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come,  corporate  or  individual,  imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921, 
or  by  any  subsequent  revenue  act,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  net 
earnings  of  such  vessel  during  such  taxable  year,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  board :  pro- 
vided, that  such  owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  deduction  un- 
less he  invests  or  sets  aside  in  a  trust  fund  for  investment,  within 
a  time  to  be  fixed  and  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  board,  in  the  building,  in  shipyards  in  the  United  States,  of 
new  vessels  to  be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  of  a  type  and  kind  approved  by  the  board,  an  amount, 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  certified  by 
him  to  the  board,  equivalent  to  the  war-profits,  excess  profits  and 
income  taxes  that  would  have  been  payable  by  such  owner  on  ac- 
count of  the  net  earnings  of  such  vessels  but  for  the  deduction 
allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section :  provided,  further,  -that 
the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  thus  applied  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
owner  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  owner  and 
that  the  amount  of  taxes  from  which  the  individual  owner  is  re- 
lieved under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
the  relief  which  would  be  afforded  thereby  to  a  corporation  owner: 
provided,  further,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any  vessel 
constructed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary funds  or  capital  of  the  person  having  such  vessel  constructed. 
"That  during  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  enactment  of  this 
act  any  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  may  sell  a  ves- 
sel documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  built  prior 
to  January  1,  1914,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  income  taxes  that 
would  be  payable  upon  any  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  under 
Title  I,  Title  II  and  Title  III  of  the  Revenue  Act:  provided,  that 
such  owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  exemption  unless  he  in- 
vests or  sets  aside  in  a  trust  fund  for  investment,  within  a  time 
to  be  fixed  and  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the 
board,  in  the  building,  in  shipyards  in  the  United  States,  of  new 
vessels  to  be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
to  be  of  a  type   and   kind  approved   by  the  board." 

TITLE  in— PROVISIONS   RELATING  TO   REVENUE   LAWS 

Sec.  301.  That  in  determining  the  amount  due  by  a  person  as  a  tax 
imposed  by  Titles  I,  II  and  III,  or  either  of  them,  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1921,  or  as  a  tax  on  income,  corporate  or  individual,  imposed  by  any 
subsequent  revenue  act,  there  shall,  beginning  with  the  first  taxable  year 
ending  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  deducted  from  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  constitute  the  tax,  a  sum  equal  to  S  per  cent  of  ocean 
freight  money  properly  chargeable  to  and  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
person  subject  to  the  tax,  during  the  taxable  year  involved,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  or  property  of  any  kind,  when  such  transportation 
has  been  in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
either  direction  between  a  port  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
and  a  port  in  a  foreign  country.  The  amount  which  may  be  thus  de- 
ducted shall  be  ascertamed  and  determined  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary   of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  302.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  in  co-operation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  determining  the  net  earnings  subject  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  Title  I,  Title  II  and  Title  III  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918,  or  any  other  and  all  taxes  on  income,  corporate  or  individual,  im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921  or  by  any  subsequent  revenue  act, 
when  the  net  earnings  to  be  ascertained  are  of  a  vessel  documented  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  determining  such  net  earnings. 
In  addition  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  due  to  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  and  obsolescence,  allowance  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  vessels  ac- 
quired prior  to  January  1,  1921,  for  the  exceptional  depreciation  in  values 
of  shipping   since  that   date. 

Sec.  303.  All  tonnage  duties,  taxes  or  fees  imposed  on  vessels  enter- 
ing ports  of  continental  United  States  by  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  revenue,  equalize  duties  and  encourage  the  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  S,  1909,  and  by  any 
other  act  of  Congress,  are  hereby  increased  so  that  the  amount  of  such 
tonnage,  or  duties,  taxes  and  fees  to  be  hereafter  imposed  on  such  ves- 
sels shall  be  double  the  rate  in  each  case,  respectively,  at  present  im- 
posed by  law  :  provided,  that  no  such  duty,  tax  or  fee  imposed  on  a  ves- 
sel engaged  in  coastwise  trade  or  in  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall   be  increased   or   otherwise   affected   by   the   provisions   of   this    section. 

Shippers'  Rebate 

The  thought  is  that  5  per  cent  of  all  freight  moneys 
shall  be  deductible  from  income  and  corporation  taxes 
if  such  freight  moneys  have  been  paid,  inbound  or 
outbound,  to  American  ships. 

This  provision  was  proposed  by  the  Shipping  Board 
to  the  President,  and  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  lieu  of  the  benefits  that  were  to  have  accrued 
to  American  shippers  from  Section  34.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  take  the  place  of  those  benefits,   and  while 


it  will  not  cost  the  Treasury  as  much  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  Section  34,  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
it  will  accomplish  in  a  learge  measure  what  Section 
34  would  have  accomplished,  in  that  its  benefits  will 
flow,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  to  every  shipper 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, as  well  as  to  the  importer  and  exporter; 
thus  giving  a  preference,  because  it  is  profitable,  to 
American  shippers  and  insuring  to  American  ships 
full  cargoes,  and  we  all  know  that  full  cargoes  are 
really  the  greatest  aid  to  profitable  operation. 

TITLE    IV— PROVISIONS    AFFECTING    IMMIGRATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  SO  per  cent  of  the  number  of  aliens  of  any 
nationality  who  may  be  admissible  in  any  one  year  under  the  immigration 
laws  shall  have  been  transported  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  ports 
in  vessels  not  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  been  duly  admitted,  no  more  of  such  aliens  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  unless  they  shall  have  been  transported  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  ports,  other  than  ports  in  foreign  contiguous  terri- 
tory, in  vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States :  pro- 
vided, that  whenever  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall  determine 
that  adequate  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  immigrants  from  any 
foreign  country  are  not  afforded  by,  vessels  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  certify  its  determination  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  thereafter  the  percentage  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  in- 
creased to  whatever  percentage,  up  to  100  per  cent,  may  be  specified  in 
said  certificate  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board :  provided,  further, 
that  whenever  a  nation  possesses  no  vessels  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  immigrants  from  such  country  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  may  certify  this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  thereafter  the  percentage  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  reduced  to 
whatever  percentage  may  be  specified  in  said  certificate  of  the  United 
States   Shipping   Board. 

(b)  No  alien  who  shall  have  been  transported  to  the  United  States 
by  water  shall  be  admitted  as  an  immigrant  into  the  United  States  with- 
out a  consular  certificate  which  shall  specify  that  it  shall  be  valid  only 
if  the  person  named  therein  shall  have  been  transported  to  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  vessel  or  in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  certificate  may  provide.  Such  certificate  shall 
be  issued  by  the  consular  agents  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  manner 
that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nation- 
ality, who  may  be  admissible  under  the  immigration  laws,  shall  receive 
such  consular  certificates  in  any  one  month.  As  nearly  as  possible  one- 
half  of  such  certificates  issued  each  month  shall  specify  that  they  are 
valid  only  if  the  person  named  therein  shall  have  been  transported  to  the 
United  States  either  in  a  foreign  vessel  or  in  a  vessel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  one-half  thereof  shall  specify  that 
they  are  valid  only  if  the  person  named  therein  shall  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  provided,  that  in  any  case  where  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  shall  have  fixed  a  percentage  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(a)  hereof,  such  certificates  shall  be  issued  so  as  to  correspond  to  the 
percentage  so  fixed :  provided,  further,  that  whenever  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  of  any  nationality,  admissible  into  the  United  States  under 
the  immigration  laws  in  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  less  than  3000,  the 
commissioner  general  of  immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  may,  in  his  discretion,  permit  the  admission  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  aliens  of  such  nationality  who  are  admissible  in  that  fiscal  year  at 
such  rate  per  month  as  he  may  prescribe,  not,  however,  to  exceed  SCO 
in  any  one  month,  anything  in  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  consular  certificates  shall  thereupon 
be  issued  at  the  rate  per  month  provided  in  the  certificate  so  issued  by 
the   commissioner   general    of   immigration. 

/  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  State, 
shall  provide  at  ports  of  embarkation  for  the  primary  inspection  of  all 
immigrants  seeking  to  be  transported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  said 
immigrant  is  entitled  to  apply  for  admission,  and  if  so,  whether  he  is 
clearly   and  beyond   doubt   entitled   to  land. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  shall  jointly  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary  to    carry    out    the   provisions   of   this    section. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  including  any  transportation 
company  or  the  owner,  master,  agent  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  to 
bring  to  the  United  States  any  alien  not  admissible  under  the  terms  of 
this  section  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  offending  person  of  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  alien  so  brought,  which  penalty  may  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  penalties  provided  for  by  the 
immigration    laws    of   the   United    States. 

Immigration 

The  next  indirect  proposal  is  that  there  inure  to 
American-flag  ships  50  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  traf- 
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fie  from  countries  having  a  merchant  marine,  and  100 
per  cent  from  countries  having  no  merchant  marine — 
100  per  cent  from  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  such 
countries;  50  per  cent  from  the  maritime  nations, 
such  as  Britain,  Norway  and  the  like.  If,  v^^hen  immi- 
gration had  been  at  its  flood  tide,  v^^hen  we  reached 
the  peak  of  immigration  of  1,400,000  people  per  year, 
50  per  cent  of  that  number  had  inured  by  law  to  A- 
merican-flag  ships,  we  would  not  have  been  in  as  sorry 
a  plight  as  we  were  in  1914,  when  we  had  but  fifteen 
ocean-going  passenger  ships,  while  Great  Britain  pos- 
sessed 250.  Without  any  other  form  of  government 
aid  we  would  have  had  in  the  North  Atlantic  a  fleet 
of  passenger  ships  somewhat  comparable  to  Great 
Britain's,  and  the  Shipping  Board  believes  that  so  far 
as  third-class  passenger  ships,  at  least,  are  concerned, 
the  provisions  asked  for  will  insure  the  profitable  op- 
eration of  this  type  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 

The  Shipping  Board  believes  that  the  two  features 
of  income  tax  deduction  and  immigration  on  Ameri- 
can ships  are  as  important  as  the  direct  subsidy  itself. 

TITLE    V— MERCHANT    MARINE    NAVAL    RESERVE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  is  hereby  estab- 
lished; it  shall  be  a  component  part  of  any  naval  reserve  that  may  exist 
in  the  United  States  Navy  ;  it  shall  be  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  employed  for  a  major  portion  of  their  time  on  board  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  by  appointment  or  enlist- 
ment therein,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
approved  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  obligate  themselves  to 
serve  in  merchant  vessels  acting  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war  or 
during  the  existence  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President. 
Membership  shall  be  voluntary;  it  may  be  by  appointment,  by  enlist- 
ment for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  by  transfer  from  the  Navy  or  other 
classes  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  There  shall  be  no  examination  for  admis- 
sion beyond  inquiry  into  the  applicant's  eligibility,  his  physical  and  moral 
fitness,   and  his   experience   in   the   mercantile   marine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  all  necessary  and 
proper  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  the  organization,  administration  and  mobilization  of  the  Merchant 
Marine   Naval    Reserve. 

(c)  Members  on  their  own  application  may  be  assigned,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  active  duty  on  a  vessel  of  the 
United   States   Navy   in   time   of   peace. 

(d)  Members  in  good  standing  shall  receive  as  compensation  per  year, 
apart  from  pay  received  as  an  officer  or  one  of  the  crew  of  the  merchant 
ship,  an  amount  equal  to  one  month's  base  pay  of  the  corresponding  rank 
or  rating  in  the  regular  Navy.  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, provided  funds  equal  in  amount  shall  have  first  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board ; 
that  board  is  hereby  authorized  in  its  discretion  to  make  such  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  merchant  marine  fund  created  by  Section  703  of  this 
act,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  amount  transferred  for  this  purpose  exceed 
$3,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  a  suitable  pennant 
which  may  be  finown  as  an  emblem  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re- 
serve on  any  sea-going  merchant  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  of  more  than  1500  gross  tons  registered:  provided,  such 
vessels  be  first  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  suitable  for 
service  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war:  provided,  further,  that  the 
master  or  commanding  officer  and  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  offi- 
cers and  10  per  cent  of  the  crew  are  members  of  one  or  another  branch 
of  the  Naval  Reserve;  and  provided,  further,  that  such  flag  or  pennant 
shall  not  be  flown  in  lieu  of  the  national   ensign. 

Naval  Reserve 

The  Naval  Reserve  contemplated  will  cost  about 
$650,000  the  first  year,  will  reach  a  maximum  of  $3,- 
000,000,  and  provides,  if  I  remember  correctly,  for 
30,000  men  who  will  receive  an  annual  retainer  of 
one  month's  pay  of  their  naval  rating.  We  saw, 
when  we  went  to  war  in  1917,  the  need  of  boys  trained 
for  the  merchant  marine.  This  provision  in  the  law 
would  be  the  greatest  insurance  that  the  expense  en- 
tailed in  our  last  war  would  not  for  this  item  be  en- 
tailed to  any  such  degree  the  next  time. 

TITLE    VI— ARMY    AND    NAVY    TRANSPORT 

Sec.  601.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  when- 
ever   in    his    judgment    adequate    transportation    facilities    to    meet    any    or 


all  of  the  needs  of  the  .Army  and  Navy  are  afforded  by  vessels  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  direct  the  discontinuance 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  transport  service  of  either  the  .\rmy  or  Navy 
and  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  any  or  all  of  the 
vessels  now  or  hereafter  engaged  in  either  of  such  services.  Whenever 
such  transfer  shall  be  made,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  respectively,  are  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  contracts, 
approved  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  with  owners  of  vessels 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  such  transportation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  respectively.  Such  con- 
tracts may  be  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  unexpended  balance  of  any 
appropriations  for  the  Army  or  Navy  transport  service,  respectively,  may 
be   used  to  meet  the  payments   required   under  such   contracts. 

A  section  on  which  we  will  all  be  in  agreement: 
that  officials  traveling  on  business  for  America  should 
travel  on  American-flag  ships.  Since  I  have  been  in 
Washington  I  have  been  greatly  distressed  (without 
commenting  adversely  on  some  of  my  intimate  friends 
who  have  been  guilty)  to  see  high  government  offi- 
cers going  on  official  business  to,  say,  Italy  or  France, 
travel  on  Italian  or  French  ships,  as  a  compliment, 
they  said,  to  the  Italian  or  French  government,  but  J 
I  have  never  heard  of  an  Italian  or  French  official  | 
traveling  on  American  ships  out  of  compliment  to 
America.  It  is  a  thing  of  no  great  importance,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  when 
analyzed,  because  it  resolves  itself  into  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  support  of  American  ships. 

It  is  provided  in  the  proposed  law  that  the  army 
and  navy  transports  be  discontinued  and  that  that  pa- 
tronage inure  to  private  ships.  For  peace-time  pur- 
poses this  will  result  in  a  positive  saving  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  The  War  Department  figures  no  capital 
charge  on  its  ships;  it  does  not  even  figure  the  money 
invested.  I  believe  if  real  figures  of  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment carriage  by  the  army  and  navy  could  have 
been  kept,  they  would  have  proved  that  it  could  be 
done  much  cheaper  in  privately-owned  ships,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  to  those  privately-owned  ships 
a  volume  of  trade  which  with  the  other  aids  should 
insure,  particularly  in  the  Pacific,  that  the  American 
flag  would  hold  the  proud  place  it  deserves. 

Section  21  of  the  Jones  Act  provided  for  bringing 
the  Philippines  under  the  coastwise  restrictions,  and 
will  undoubtedly,  to  my  mind,  be  put  into  effect  at  a 
near  date.  One  hears  objections  to  the  enforcement 
of  Section  21,  as  to  the  ill-effects  thereof  on  the  Phil- 
ippines. Those  same  objections  were  voiced  when 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  were  about  to  be  declared 
coastwise.  Not  one  word  nor  one  syllable  has  changed 
in  the  arguments  that  are  brought  as  to  why  the  Phil- 
ippines should  not  be  made  coastwise.  Since  the  en- 
forcement of  that  coastwise  law  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  have  prospered  as  they 
have  never  prospered  before.  The  history  of  these 
islands  under  coastwise  laws  give  the  lie  to  those  who 
would  make  a  case  against  the  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 21  toward  the  Philippines.  And  everything  that 
is  proposed  to  be  done  for  American  ships  meets  with 
the  same  kind  of  false  propaganda  as  we  hear  on 
Section  21. 

There  is  no  use  for  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  foreign-flag  ships,  or  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  American-flag  ships,  or  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  both  types  of  ships,  trying  to  fool  our- 
selves, or  trying  to  fool  each  other  that  we  can  fool 
ourselves.  We  all  know,  all  of  us  in  this  room,  that 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  merchant  marine  will  be  done 
by  those  interested  in  foreign-flag  ships,  and  not  only 
this  will  be  done  but  this  always  has  been  done.  I 
say  this  not  in  criticism  of  the  foreigner's  right  in 
protecting  a  trade  that  means  so  much  to  him,  but  as 
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Americans  we  cannot  be  deceived  by  it  and  we  know 
the  foreigner  would  not  do  it  if  he  did  not  know  that 
it  was  potentially  possible  for  America  to  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  and  that  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Section  28,  providing  for  preferential  rail  rates  on 
through  shipments  by  American  ships,  is  now  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Shipping  Board  is  mak- 
ing an  intensive  study  as  to  whether  the  adequate 
facilities  required  by  the  law  are  in  existence,  and  on 
the  ascertainment  where  and  if  such  adequate  facil- 
ities exist,  the  Shipping  Board  will  certify  to  that 
effect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  is  in  turn  to  enforce  the  law.  These  are  the 
indirect  aids  proposed. 

TITLE  VII— COMPENSATION  TO  VESSELS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
■  Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  contribute  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  Section  1  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  as  hereinafter  provided,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  fund  created  under  the  provisions  of  Section  703  of  this 
act,  to  the  owner  of  every  sail  or  power-driven  vessel  of  1500  gross  tons 
or  more,  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  operated 
in  foreign  trade,  if  such  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the 
amounts  calculated  as  hereinafter  provided,  as  compensation  for  each  such 
vessel.  Such  amounts  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basic  rate  for  each  such 
vessel,  regardless  of  speed,  of  one-half  of  one  cent  for  each  gross  ton 
of  such  vessel,   for  each    100   nautical   miles   traveled   by    such   vessel. 

(b)  Whenever  any  such  power-driven  vessel  is  capable  of  making  a 
speed  of  13  knots  or  over,  when  on  light  draught,  the  amounts  payable 
with   respect  to  such  vessel   shall  be   calculated   as   follows : 

(1)  When  the  speed  is  13  knots  or  over,  but  less  than  14  knots,  two- 
tenths  of  one  cent  for  each  gross  ton  of  the  vessel  for  each  100  nauti- 
cal miles  traveled  shall  be  added  to  the  basic  rate  hereinbefore  provided. 
When  the  speed  is  14  knots  or  over,  but  less  than  15  knots,  three-tenths 
of  one  cent  shall  be  added  to  such  basic  rate.  When  the  speed  is  IS 
knots  or  over,  but  less  than  16  knots,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  shall  be 
added  to  such  basic  rate.  When  the  speed  is  16  knots  or  over,  but  less 
than  17  knots,  five-tenths  of  one  cent  shall  be  added  to  such  basic  rate. 
When  the  speed  is  17  knots  or  over,  but  less  than  18  knots,  seven-tenths 
of  one  cent  shall  be  added  to  such  basic  rate.  When  the  speed  is  18 
knots  or  over,  but  less  than  19  knots,  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  shall  be 
added  to  such  basic  rate.  When  the  speed  is  19  knots  or  over,  but  less 
than  20  knots,  one  and  one-tenth  cents  shall  be  added  to  such  basic 
rate.  When  it  is  20  knots  or  over,  but  less  than  21  knots,  one  and 
three-tenths  cents  shall  be  added  to  such  basic  rate.  When  it  is  21 
knots  or  over,  but  less  than  22  knots,  one  and  five-tenths  cents  shall 
be  added  to  such  basic  rate.  When  the  speed  is  22  knots  or  over,  but 
less  than  23  knots,  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  shall  be  added  to  such 
basic  rate.  When  the  speed  is  23  knots  or  over,  two  and  one-tenth  cents 
shall   be   added   to   such   basic   rate   hereinbefore   provided. 

(2)  The  speed  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  addi- 
tional compensation  above  provided  shall  be  ascertained  at  reasonable 
intervals  and  by  such  methods  as  may  be  provided  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

(c)  Any  power-driven  vessel  of  5000  tons  gross  or  less,  but  exceed- 
ing 1500  tons  gross,  shall  receive  compensation  under  this  act  as  if 
such  vessel   were   in   fact   5000   tons  gross. 

(d)  The  mileage  upon  which  compensation  hereunder  shall  be  paid, 
both  for  sailing  vessels  and  power-driven  vessels,  shall  be  determined 
regardless  of  the  vessel's  log,  solely  by  the  distances  of  the  direct  cus- 
tomary routes  for  vessels  between  the  ports  cleared  and  entered  by  such 
vessels,  based  on  tables  of  such  distances  approved  or  published  by  the 
United  States   Shipping   Board. 

(e)  No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  act  except 
for  mileage  covered  while  operated  in  direct  foreign  trade :  provided, 
however,  that  any  vessel  engaging  in  indirect  foreign  trade,  which  shall 
transport  passengers  or  property  to  or  from  a  port  of  continental  United 
States  at  intervals  not  greater  than  twelve  months,  shall  also  receive 
compensation  for  mileage  covered  in  any  indirect  foreign  trade  in  which 
she  may  have  in  the  meantime  engaged  :  provided,  further,  that  a  vessel, 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  operating  between  for- 
eign ports  primarily  to  gather  cargo  for  delivery  to  vessels  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  engaged  in  direct  foreign  trade, 
shall,  notwithstanding  such  vessel  may  never  operate  to  or  from  a  port 
in  continental  United  States,  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  mileage  covered  by  such  vessel 
on  any  voyage  with  respect  to  which  not  less  than  one-half  the  total 
in  bulk  of  all  cargo  transported  for  any  part  of  such  voyage,  shall  be 
goods  either  received  from  or  to  be  delivered  to  such  vessel  engaged  in 
direct   foreign   trade. 

(f)  No    vessel    shall    be    entitled    to    compensation    under    this    act    for 


mileage  covered  on  any  voyage  or  any  part  of  which  one-half  or  more 
of  the  bulk  of  her  cargo  belongs  to  a  person  who  owns  not  less  one- 
half  the  vessel  or  one-half  the  stock  of  the  corporation  which  owns  such 
vessels,  unless  substantially  one-third  of  the  cargo  capacity  of  such  ves- 
sel, either  by  weight  or  measurement,  has  been  open  to  contract  for  its 
use  on  such  voyage,  as  a  common  carrier  at  reasonable  rates  of  freight 
for  shipments  suitable  to  the  vessel  and  to  the  trip,  down  to  a  date  not 
less  than  ten  days  prior  to  date  of  her  departure  on  the  voyage  involved. 

(g)  No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  act  for 
mileage  covered  through  any  period  of  time  during  which  the  vessel  is 
not  maintained  at  the  highest  classification  fixed  by  the  Ameriman  Bu- 
reau  of  Shipping. 

(h)  No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  compensation  under  this 
act  unless  such  vessel  is  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  the  date  this  act  takes  effect ;  or,  unless  such  vessel  be  thereafter 
built  in  the  United  States :  provided,  that  any  vessel  built  in  the  United 
States  and  undocumented  on  the  date  this  act  takes  effect  shall,  if  it  is 
not  thereafter  documented  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  under  this  act  from  the  time  when  it  shall 
have  been  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  no  foreign-built  vessel  transferred  to  American  regis- 
try after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
thereunder  unless  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall  by  resolution 
entered  of  record,  in  which  not  less  than  five  members  of  the  board 
must  concur  and  in  which  the  board  shall  state  the  reason  therefor,  de- 
termine that  such  vessel  is,  by  reason  of  its  special  size,  speed,  type  or 
kind,  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine ;  and  thereupon  such  vessel  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  this   act  and   to   the   payments   herein   provided. 

(i)  After  three  years  from  the  date  when  this  act  takes  effect,  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  thereunder  unless  75  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  gross  tonnage  owned  directly  or  indirectly  or  operated 
by  him,  whether  as  owner,  charterer  or  agent,  in  the  foreign  trade,  shall 
be  vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States :  provided, 
however,  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  may  suspend  for  a  time 
and  from  time  to  time  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  in  favor  of  per- 
sons who  desire  to  own,  charter  or  operate  power-driven  vessels  of  a  par- 
ticular type  or  kind,  when  it  appears  to  the  board  that  vessels  of  such 
type  or  kind,  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
reasonably   available   for   the   purposes   desired. 

Sec.  702.  (a)  That  no  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  the  owner  of  such  vessel  shall  have 
entered  into  a  contract  therefor,  as  herein  provided.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  is  hereby  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to 
contract  in  writing  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  from  the  date 
when  the  contract  is  made,  with  the  owner  of  any  vessel  entitled  to  such 
payment,  that  the  payment  provided  for  in  this  act  will  be  made  through- 
out the  period  of  the  contract,  subject  to  all  conditions  and  provisions  of 
this   act ;     provided,  such   owner   contracts   on  his   part   as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  vessel  may  be  taken  and  purchased  or  used  by  the 
United  States  for  the  national  defense  or  for  any  public  purpose  at  any 
time ;  in  that  event  the  owner  or  owners  shall  be  paid  the  fair  actual 
value  of  same  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  paid  compensation  for  her  use, 
based  upon  such  fair  actual  value,  and  for  any  damage  she  may  sustain 
while  thus  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  If  there  shall  be  dis- 
agreement between  the  United  States  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
vessel  as  to  such  actual  value  or  fair  rate  of  compensation,  then  the 
same  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration,  the  method  of  which  shall  be 
set    forth    in    the    contract. 

(2)  That  all  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  the  vessel  shall,  when  pos- 
sible, be  done  in  a  port  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions :  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  right  of  the  vessel  to  the  payments  provided 
by  this  act  shall  not  be  prejudiced  should  repairs  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance  of   its  voyage  be  made   in   a   foreign   port. 

(3)  That  the  vessel  shall  carry  any  foreign  mails  from  the  United 
States  which  the  Postmaster  General  shall  require,  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  a  voyage:  provided,  such  vessel  shall  not  be  under  obligation 
to  make  a  voyage  which  would  not  otherwise  be  made,  unless  such  con- 
tract so  expressly  provides.  All  mail  matter  of  the  first,  second  and 
third    classes    shall    be    carried    free. 

(b)  The  board  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  into  any  contract  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (a)  hereof,  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  un- 
less in  the  judgment  of  the  board  the  person  desiring  to  enter  into  such 
a  contract  with  the  board  shall  possess  ability,  experience,  resources  and 
character  such  as  to  justify  a  belief  that  the  payment  of  the  compensa- 
tion prescribed  herein  will  be  reasonably  calculated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  Section  1  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  general   welfare   of  the  United   States. 

Whenever  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall  determine  that  the 
compensation  prescribed  herein  is  insufficient  to  induce  the  operation  of 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  any  line  or 
service  which,  in  its  judgment,  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  the  board  may  increase  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation provided  by  this  act  to  such  an  extent  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  lines  or  ser- 
vices, not,  however,  to  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  compensation  provided 
herein.  Whenever  the  board  shall  determine  that  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation   prescribed    herein    is    excessive    under    the    special    circumstances    of 
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any    particular    case,    it    may    reduce    the    amount    prescribed    herein    with 
respect  to   such   particular  case. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  There  shall  be  created  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  separate  fund  or  account  which  shall  be  known  as  the  merchant 
marine  fund  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  on  requisitions  duly  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  or  credit  to  this  fund  all  re- 
ceipts into  the  United  States  Treasury  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  All  amounts  paid  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  by  owners 
of  vessels  pursuant   to   the  provisions  of  paragraph   (c)    of  this   section. 

(2)  All  tonnage  duties,  taxes  or  fees  imposed  on  vessels  entering 
ports  of  continental  United  States,  by  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
revenue,  equalize  duties  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  5,  1909,  or  by  any  other  or 
subsequent   act  of   Congress,   or  by   Section   303   of  this   act. 

(3)  Ten  per  cent  of  all  duties  imposed  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  October  3,  1913,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  government,  and 
for  other  purposes" ;  or,  imposed  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
27,  1921,  entitled  "An  Act  imposing  temporary  duties  upon  certain  agri- 
cultural products  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide  revenue; 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries ;  to  prevent  dumping  of  for- 
eign merchandise  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States ;  to  regulate  the 
value  of  foreign  money ;  and  for  other  purposes" ;  or,  imposed  by  any 
similar  and  subsequent  act  of  Congress  on  imports  into  the  United   States. 

(4)  The  amount  that  would  otherwise  be  payable  by  the  Postoffice 
Department  for  the  transportation  by  water  of  foreign  mails  by  those 
vessels  with  reference  to  which  contracts  have  been  made  for  compen- 
sation under  this   act. 

(b)  The  payment  of  compensation  due  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  made  at  reasonable  intervals,  not  exceeding  six  months.  The 
I'nited  States  Shipping  Board  shall  prescribe  the  necessary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations  with   respect  to  the  making  of  payments  thereunder. 

(c)  Whenever  the  owner  of  any  vessel  or  vessels  in  respect  to  which 
he  has  received  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have 
derived  a  net  operating  income  from  the  operations  of  such  vessel  or  ves- 
sels in  excess  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  in  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
he  has  received  compensation  hereunder  upon  his  actual  investment  in 
such  vessel  or  vessels  and  facilities  employed  in  connection  therewith, 
SO  per  cent  of  such  excess  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  be  placed  in  the  merchant  marine  fund,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  owner  be  required  to  pay  the  Shipping  Board  a  greater  amount 
then  the  total  amount  of  compensation  which  he  has  received  from  the 
Shipping  Board  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  the  same  period. 
Net  earnings,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasury  Department  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed   by  the  board. 

The  direct  aid  has  been  computed  for  a  differential 
based  on  a  combination  of  speed,  tonnage  and  distance 
covered,  to  cost  approximately  $15,000,000  the  first 
year  and  $30,000,000  at  the  end  of  five  years.  I  will 
not  go  into  details  of  the  rates  of  compensation  pro- 
posed, with  which  you  are  all  doubtless  familiar,  but 
it  is  expected  that  by  the  use  of  the  formula  worked 
out  we  will  get  a  balanced  merchant  marine  of  the 
types  of  ships  needed  to  cover  the  routes  and  the 
trades  that  meet  our  purposes.  The  funds  are  to  be 
derived  from  10  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts,  and 
from  doubling  the  present  tonnage  taxes.  The  ships 
receiving  aid  will  not  be  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
mails,  but  the  sum  due  for  this  will  be  paid  by  the 
postoffice  into  the  merchant  marine  fund  and  should 
amount  in  the  current  year  to  approximately  $5,000,000. 

No  one  can  measure  what  the  amount  of  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  indirect  aids  proposed  will  be. 
It  is  possible  that  with  elimination  of  the  army  trans- 
ports and  with  Section  21  some  ships  on  the  Pacific — 
maybe  many  ships — will  make  money.  They  then 
should  not  have  cash  aid  from  the  Treasury.  It  is 
possible  in  the  North  Atlantic,  with  the  immigration 
law  proposed,  that  third-class  ships  will  make  money. 
They  should  not  have  aid.  Therefore  the  proposed 
law  contemplates  that  the  direct  aid  shall  follow  the 
individual  ship  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  its  earn- 
ings in  any  one  year.  If  in  any  one  year  a  ship  earns 
over  10  per  cent,  the  earnings  above  10  per  cent  are 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  government  and  the 
shipowner  until  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  has  been 


repaid,  from  which  point  on  the  owner  of  the  ship 
keeps  all  the  earnings  Thus,  the  first  burden  of  aid 
is  put  on  the  indirect  aids. 

If  the  indirect  aids  should  prove  in  any  case  or 
cases  sufficient  from  the  profitable  operation  of  the 
ship,  the  direct  aid  would  come  back  to  the  Treasury. 
It  is  an  automatic  check  on  itself.  And  so  the  pro- 
posers of  the  law  go  further:  If  in  certain  routes  the 
aid  proposed  should  not  be  sufficient,  the  Shipping 
Board  is  authorized,  out  of  its  funds,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  aid.  For  instance,  we  have  a  subsidized 
postal  line  today  running  to  Australasia.  This  line 
has  informed  the  Postoffice  Department  that,  in  spite 
of  the  subsidy  it  receives,  it  will  not  renew  its  con- 
tract because  it  cannot  operate  profitably. 

Not  knowing  what  the  indirect  aids  in  the  Pacific 
would  amount  to,  the  Shipping  Board  has  made  its 
study  of  direct  aids  so  conservatively  that  the  direct 
aid  proposed  in  the  laws  about  to  be  enacted  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  subsidy  this  company  to 
Australasia  is  now  receiving,  and  which  amount  this 
company  says  is  not  sufficient  for  its  profitable  oper- 
ation. In  such  a  circumstance,  the  Shipping  Board 
will  have  the  power  to  increase  the  amount  of  aid  if 
the  indirect  aids  and  the  direct  aids  would  not  be 
enough.  But  if  the  Shipping  Board  makes  an  error 
in  its  judgment  of  the  amount  of  aid  it  gives,  or  the 
added  aid  it  gives,  automatically  a  check  is  on  the 
error,  because  after  10  per  cent,  half  the  profits  go 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

TITLE  VIII— PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  RAIL  AND  WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  801.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  co- 
ordinate fully  and  completely  rail  and  water  transportation,  and  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  and  necessary  to  bring  about  such  co-ordination. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  said  government  agencies  are  directed  to 
create,  from  among  their  own  personnel,  a  joint  board  to  study  rail  and 
water  traffic  and  conditions,  their  interrelations  and  the  principles  and 
policies  essential  to  bring  about  their  more  complete  co-ordination.  Said 
board  shall  formulate  and  recommend  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  in- 
consistent with  existing  law,  relating  to  traffic  between  railroads  and 
shipping  lines,  that  it  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  bring  about 
such  co-ordination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  eflfective,  by 
joint  or  individual  action  as  the  case  may  require,  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  they  may  respectively  approve :  Provided,  that  this  shall  not 
authorize  the  commission  to  make  any  rule  or  regulation  affecting  ship- 
ping, and  that  all  the  provisions  of  Section  19  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mission. 

Sec.  802.  The  ninth  paragraph  of  Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  where  such  common  carrier  by  water  or  such  vessel 
is  engaged  exclusively  in  trade  between  any  ports  not  included  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  and  not  including  trade 
upon  the  Great  Lakes,  but  including  trade  between  the  I'nited 
States   and   the   Philippine    Islands." 

Sec.  803.  That  whenever  any  common  carrier  by  water  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  enter  into  any  agreement  with  any 
common  carrier  by  land  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  each 
such  carrier  shall  file  immediately  with  the  Board  a  true  copy,  or  if 
oral  a  true  and  complete  memorandum,  of  every  such  agreement  or 
modification,  or  cancellation  thereof,  to  which  it  may  be  a  party  or  con- 
form in  whole  or  in  i)art,  relating  to  the  interchange  of  freight  or  pas- 
sengers or  the  making  of  joint  or  through  rates  or  providing  warehous- 
ing, docking,  or  other  terminal  facilities,  or  providing  that  the  one  car- 
rier shall  act  in  any  manner  as  agent  or  representative  of  the  other  car- 
rier or  in  any  manner  providing  for  a  co-operative  working  arrangement 
1)etween  the  two  carriers.  The  term  "agreement"  in  this  section  includes 
understandings,   conferences   and  other  arrangements. 

The  board  may  by  order  disapprove,  cancel  or  modify  any  agreement. 
or  any  modification  or  cancellation  thereof,  whether  or  not  previously 
a|)proved  by  it,  that  it  finds  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as 
between  carriers,  shippers,  exporters,  importers  or  ports,  or  between  ex- 
porters  from   the   Ignited   States   and   their   foreign    competitors,    or   to   oper- 
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ate  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  to  be  in 
violation  of  law,  or  to  be  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements,  modi- 
fications or  cancellations.  Agreements  existing  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  lawful  until  disapproved  by  the  board.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  out  any  agreement  or  any  portion  thereof  dis- 
approved by  the  board.  All  agreements,  modifications  or  cancellations 
made  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  lawful  only  when  and  as 
long  as  approved  by  the  board  and  before  approval  or  after  disapproval 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  such  agreement,  modification,  or  cancellation.  Whoever  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  day  such  violation  continues,  to  be  recovered 
by   the   United    States   in    civil   action. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  901.  That  any  official,  agent  or  employe  of  the  United  States, 
including  legislative,  judicial  and  diplomatic  officials  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  traveling  by  water  when  the  expense  of  such  passage  is 
chargeable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  United  States,  shall  when  practic- 
able travel  in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
When  passage  in  a  vessel  thus  documented  is  not  practicable  and  the 
voyage  is  made  in  a  vessel  under  a  foreign  flag,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  person  to  mail  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C,  within  thirty  days  after  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  a  writ- 
ten notice  that  the  voyage  has  been  taken,  stating  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation and  destination,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  rea- 
son why  the  voyage  was  not  made  in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United   States. 


Any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  who  fails  to  com- 
ply therewith  in  respect  either  to  the  passage  taken  or  the  mailing  of 
the  notice  required,  shall  not  be  reimbursed  for  such  passage  money,  or 
shall  be  surcharged  in  his  accounts  with  the  United  States  with  the 
amount   thereof,   as   the   case  may   require. 

Sec.  902.  That  all  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and  material  of  every 
nature,  including  army  and  navy  supplies,  belonging  to  or  intended  for 
the  United  States,  transported  by  water,  shall  when  practicable  be  ship- 
ped in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  When 
shipment  in  a  vessel  thus  documented  is  not  practicable  and  the  shipment 
is  made  in  a  vessel  under  a  foreign  flag,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States  authorizing  or  making  the  shipment,  within 
one  month  thereafter,  to  mail  a  written  notice  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  stating  the  ports  of  departure  and 
destination,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  reason  why  the 
shipment  was  not  made  in  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  903.  The  board  is  authorized  and  directed  in  aid  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  make  effective  the  intent  of 
this   act. 

Sec.  904.  That  if  any  provision  of  this  act  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  certain  circumstances  be 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
visions to  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall   not    be   affected   thereby. 

Sec.  905.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced  sixty  days 
after  its  enactment  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 


RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


THE  Middle  West  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
has  read  with  great  interest  the  message  of 
President  Warren  G.  Harding  on  the  subject  of 
adequate  aid  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Immediate  action  is  in  our  opin- 
ion imperative.  Those  who  oppose  any  American  mer- 
chant marine  are  seeking  delay  and  in  playing  for 
time  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  division  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  earnestly  working  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  100  per  cent  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  chaotic  situation  brought  about  by  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  definite  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  has  been  almost  fatal 
to  our  merchant  marine.  The  proportion  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  carried  in  American  bottoms  has  fallen 
from  50  per  cent  in  1920  to  less  than  30  per  cent  at 
the  close  of  1921. 

The  situation  can  only  be  saved  by  wise  and  prompt 
action  by  this  Congress,  to  be  made  effective  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  put  into  operation  by  the 
administration  at  once. 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  and  can  look  with  favor  only 
upon  such  legislation  as  will  supplement  and  strength- 
en rather  than  nullify  or  repeal  the  provisions  of 
said  act. 

The  Shipping  Board  should  not  be  permitted  to 
liquidate  its  assets  or  discontinue  its  operations  until 
such  time  as  all  the  provisions  of  said  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  shall  have  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law.  We  refer  particularly  to  that  part 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  which  provides  additional 
outlets  from  the  Middle  West  through  the  Gulf,  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ports,  as  well  as  the  North  At- 
lantic, by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  trade 
routes  from  these  ports  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

We  recognize  that  in  order  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  compete  with  the  established  lines  of 
other  nations  there  must  of  necessity  be  large  Ameri- 
can steamship  companies,  but  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
promote  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of  less 


pretentious  companies  of  operators  from  the  smaller 
ports  who  will  ultimately  purchase  government  ton- 
nage. The  greatest  danger  entering  into  the  merchant 
marine  question  from  our  viewpoint  is  the  possibility 
of  one  or  more  ports  dominating  the  shipping  situation 
by  reason  of  financial  pre-eminence,  thus  leaving  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  trade  routes  from  the  lesser 
ports  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  small  group  of  men 
financially  interested  in  forcing  the  products  of  the 
Middle  West  through  a  very  limited  number  of  ports. 

The  Middle  West  is  a  vast  inland  empire  within 
which  is  produced  the  largest  percentage  of  products 
that  go  to  make  up  our  exports.  It  has  many  natural 
outlets  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Its  people  are 
determined  never  again  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  can  be  denied  the  use  of  these  outlets  by 
any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  any  selfish  in- 
terests. 

We  must  have  a  really  national  merchant  marine; 
not  one  controlled  by  special  interests  or  dominated 
by  sectional  influences. 


RESOLUTION 

THAT  whereas  the  Shipping  Board  in  carrying 
out  the  Jones  Bill  has  encouraged  and  developed 
the  lines  berth  service  by  promoting  and  main- 
taining trade  routes;  and  whereas  history  rec- 
ords that  those  maritime  nations  that  have  been  most 
successful  are  those  which  have  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped tramp  tonnage;  and  whereas  tramp  tonnage 
is  of  necessity  requisite  as  a  medium  of  cheap  freight 
rates  for  transporting  bulk  and  seasonable  cargoes; 
and  whereas  our  country  has  failed  to  develop  and 
encourage  the  development  of  this  most  important  ad- 
junct to  an  American  merchant  marine: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Middle  West  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  respectfully  urges  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  encourage  the  development  of  tramp 
operation  and  of  necessity  shipping  companies  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  the  operation  of  the  tramp  associa- 
tion. 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

An  Analysis  of  American  Transportation  Problems.   The  Sea-Going  and  Coastwise  Fleets  of 
the  United  States.    Protection  Needed  by  American  Marine  Operators 

to  Meet  Foreign  Competition 

By   WINTHROP   L.    MARVIN* 


FEW  are  the  observers  who  would 
have  ventured  to  predict  in  the 
year  1914  that  one  result  of 
the  great  world  war  just  open- 
ing would  be  to  add  ten  million  tons 
of  ocean  shipping  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
making  our  country  a  close  rival,  so 
far  as  total  tonnage  is  concerned,  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  since 
1860  had  been  the  unchallenged  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  An  expenditure 
of  more  than  three  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  proceeds  largely  of 
several  issues  of  Liberty  bonds,  has 
given  the  United  States  a  merchant 
navy  measured  by  our  methods  of 
18,282,000  tons  gross  register  in  1921 
as  compared  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain  measured  by  British 
methods  of  19,320,000. 

But  of  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine  this  distinction  must 
be  made,  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
employed  in  near-by  home  commerce, 
as,  for  example,  the  2,839,000  tons 
of  the  great  Northern  Lakes  and  the 
mighty  coastwise  fleets  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  However,  American  ship- 
ping registered  for  foreign  commerce 
on  June  30,  1921,  had  attained  a 
magnitude  of  11,081,000  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  10,005,000  tons  since  June 
30,  1914,  or  a  shipping  twice  the  en- 
tire great  merchant  fleet  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  of  the  year  when  the 
Kaiser  rashly  challenged  the  world 
to  arms.  Of  the  actual  sea-going 
vessels  of  the  United  States  employ- 
ed in  both  foreign  and  coastwise 
commerce,  7,993,000  tons  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year  were  own- 
ed by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  5,240,000  tons  by  private 
shipowners — firms  or  corporations. 
Great   Fleet 

These  are  records  of  magnitude. 
The  great  merchant  marine  of  our 
fathers — the  unmatched  fleet  of  clip- 
per ships  and  steam  ocean  liners — 
amounted  to  5,353,000  tons  in  1860. 
At  last,  after  many  years,  American 
shipping  has  assumed  a  place  in  the 
sun  comparable  with  our  great  na- 
tional industries. 

Of  our  present  merchant  fleet  only 
1,294,000  tons  all  told  are  sail  craft, 
out  of  a  total  of  18,282,000  tons.  All 
the  rest,  except  for  1,180,000  tons  of 
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tow  barges,  is  power  driven.  Al- 
lowing for  the  superior  efficiency  of 
the  steam  or  gas-propelled  ship — 
three  times  the  efficiency  of  the  sail 
ship — our  merchant  marine,  meas- 
ured by  its  capacity  for  transporta- 
tion, has  increased  ten-fold  in  sixty 
years.  That  is  to  say,  the  sea,  lake 
and  river  carriers  of  the  United 
States  have  ten  times  the  delivery 
capacity  of  the  ships  of  1860-1861. 
This  is  a  fact  which  justifies  the 
merchant  marine  in  holding  its  head 
reasonably  high  among  the  present- 
day  great  instrumentalities  of  trans- 
portation. 

Coastwise  Shipping 

It  speaks  well  for  the  essential  vi- 
tality of  the  merchant  shipping  in- 
dustry that  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  it  has  managed  to  in- 
crease its  tonnage  three-fold  and  its 
actual  capacity  eight-fold  in  six  de- 
cades against  the  powerful  compe- 
tition of  the  most  effective  railroad 
systems  in  the  world.  For  American 
coastwise  ships  and  railroads  are 
competitors  in  a  considerable  degree, 
though  also  co-operators  with  each 
other.  An  excellent  example  of  the 
way  in  which  American  railroads 
and  American  ships  have  been  made 
to  work  together  is  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  with  its  splendid  fleet 
of  twenty-five  steamers,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  129,938,  plying  between 
New  York  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
as  an  essential  link  in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  transcontinental  sys- 
tems. It  used  to  be  an  American 
policy  and  a  wise  one  to  yoke  ships 
and  railroad  lines  in  a  common  ser- 
vice, and  though  this  policy  was 
largely  forbidden  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912,  it  is  not  easy  to 
convince  thoughtful  men  that  the 
United  States  thereby  has  been  the 
gainer. 

Our  ships  need  our  railroads  and 
our  railroads  need  our  ships.  If 
there  cannot  be  common  ownership, 
there  must  at  least  be  close  har- 
mony and  co-operation.  It  is  a  fact 
of  much  significance  to  the  railroad 
systems  of  our  country  that  under 
our  flag  there  now  exists  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  ocean  carriers,  Amer- 
ican-owned and  pledged  to  serve  first 
American  interests.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  with  proper  team  play  these 
American  fleets  may  not  be  made 
dependable  extensions  of  American 
railroads.     Under  a  proper  policy  of 


national  encouragement  and  not  dis- 
couragement there  is  no  reason  why 
American  shipping  companies,  with 
alert  traffic  organizations  abroad, 
may  not  bring  to  our  railroads  a 
more  efficient  service  than  the  for- 
eign steamship  companies  have  ever 
given,  plus  the  vital  factor  of  Amer- 
ican good  will.  If  the  plans  of  the 
present  national  administration  take 
root,  no  American  railroad  manage- 
ment will  have  any  shadow  of  an 
excuse  to  link  itself  by  preferential 
traffic  or  terminal  agreements  with 
a  foreign  merchant  shipping,  which 
is  to  say,  the  naval  reserve,  of  any 
foreign  government  whatsoever. 

Railroads  and  Shipping 

We  of  the  American  ocean  ship-  - 
ping  industry  bespeak  from  the  rail-  I 
roads  a  closer  understanding  than 
has  ever  existed  before.  About  one- 
third  of  our  present  ocean  -  borne 
tonnage  is  coastwise;  about  two- 
thirds  normally  and  constantly  must 
be  working  overseas.  These  coast- 
wise carriers,  having  a  natural  ad- 
vantage in  not  being  compelled  to 
maintain  rights  of  way  of  stone, 
earth  and  steel,  have  an  important 
economic  part  to  play  in  assembling 
cargoes  at  our  ports  for  our  over- 
seas carriers,  and  in  assembling  and 
distributing  goods  which  the  rail  in 
turn  must  serve.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  for  the  strength- 
ening particularly  of  our  overseas 
merchant  marine  is  that  a  more  ef- 
fective co-operation  can  be  main- 
tained by  American  railroads  with 
such  a  merchant  marine  than  would 
be  possible  with  foreign  corpora- 
tions owned,  controlled  and  directed 
abroad  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  primarily  alien,  com- 
petitive interests. 

American  shipping,  overseas  and 
coastwise,  is  suffering  severely  to- 
day from  the  nightmare  of  depres- 
sion that  has  seized  the  commerce 
and  finance  of  the  world.  Of  1300 
steel  steamers  of  the  Shipping  Board 
fewer  than  400  are  now  in  operation. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
tonnage  of  private  ownership  is  un- 
employed. This  is  not  strange,  with 
the  exports  of  the  United  States 
shrunken  to  one-half  the  volume  of 
the  exports  of  1920.  But  American 
overseas  shipping  differs  sharply  in 
this  point  from  American  railroads, 
that  while,  except  for  the  Canadian 
lines,  our  railroads  are  immune  from 
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direct  international  competition, 
American  ships,  with  their  higher 
wage  scales  and  living  conditions, 
are  engaged  in  what  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  intensely  international 
competition  in  the  world. 

Time  is  too  short  to  go  into  de- 
tails of  the  international  problem 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
But  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
after  all  this  is  not  a  complex  prob- 
lem, as  is  too  often  assumed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  proposi- 
tion can  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words :  The  American  merchant 
marine  in  overseas  trade  used  to  be 
a  vigorously  protected  national  in- 
dustry. So  long  as  it  was  protected 
even  in  part  by  the  preferential  cus- 
toms duties  and  tonnage  taxes  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic — of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son— and  afterward,  by  the  mail 
subsidies  of  the  '40's  and  '50's,  it 
flourished  as  incomparably  the  most 
efficient  and  prosperous  shipping  in 
existence.  For  sixty  years  this  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  except  the 
coastwise  fleet,  has  been  the  one  ab- 
solutely unprotected  national  indus- 
try— and  for  this  reason  and  no  oth- 
er, it  had  up  to  1914  constantly  de- 
clined. 

Protection   Needed 

Throughout  the  old  years  when 
American  overseas  shipping  was  pro- 
tected, American  ships  conveyed  on 
the  average  80  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  this  country. 
On  August  1,  1914,  American  ships 
were  conveying  only  about  10  per 
cent.  All  who  are  engaged  in  trans- 
portation will  remember  what  hap- 
pened in  that  war  summer  of  1914, 
when  the  German  liners  were  with- 
drawn and  "interned",  and  British, 
French  and  Italian  ships  were  sum- 
marily commandeered  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  governments.  Thanks 
to  sixty  years  of  neglect,  there  were 
then  almost  no  American  ships,  and 
while  the  elevators  and  warehouses 
inland  were  full  to  overflowing,  the 
railroad  tracks  for  miles  back  from 
all  the  ports  were  choked  with  laden 
freight  trains  which  could  not  be 
moved  because  there  were  no  ocean 
ships  available.  Commerce  and  ag- 
riculture for  the  time  being  were 
stricken  with  paralysis,  at  a  cost  of 
uncounted  millions  to  American  pro- 
ducers— and  all  for  the  lack  of  a 
real  American  merchant  marine. 

That  experience  shocked  the  coun- 
try into  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  in- 
terdependence of  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  of  our  own. 
That  was  a  lesson  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  presented  to  Congress  a 
plan    for    national    consideration    of 


the  merchant  marine  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  to  make  it  possible  for 
American  shipowners  and  seamen  to 
live  and  prosper  on  the  routes  of 
ocean  trade,  and  this  plan  should 
most  certainly  command  the  eager 
attention  of  all  Americans  interested 
in  trade  or  transportation  by  land 
or  by  sea. 

It  is  not  a  problem  now  of  creat- 
ing a  merchant  marine.  We  already 
have  a  vast  fleet  in  being.  We  have 
also  a  great  corps  of  experienced 
and  efficient  officers  and  men,  all  the 
officers  and  a  majority  of  the  crews 
American  citizens.  The  problem 
which  the  President  has  placed  be- 
fore the  nation  is  a  problem  of  so 
aiding  and  protecting  this  fleet  in 
being  and  its  personnel  that  the 
good  tonnage  of  the  government  may 
be  transferred  to  private  hands  and 
operated  by  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  under  a  national  policy 
that  will  give  American  shipping  the 
fair  chance  which  the  tariff  has 
brought  to  manufacturing  and  to 
agriculture  alike.  It  is  the  united 
conviction  of  the  practical  men  of 
the  American  ocean  shipping  indus- 
try that  without  the  equivalent  of 
that  protection  which  our  other  na- 
tional interests  have  long  enjoyed, 
the  government-owned  war-built  ton- 
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nage  will  remain  indefinitely  in  gov- 
ernment hands,  subject  to  the  inev- 
itable disabilities  of  government  con- 
trol and  operation,  and  that  private 
shipping,  now  nearly  one-half  of  our 
ocean  -  going  merchant  marine,  and 
destined  with  fair  play  to  be  the 
greater  half  of  it,  will  again  lan- 
quish  and  decline  because  it  is 
forced  unaided  to  fight  the  compe- 
tition of  a  kind  by  which  no  other 
American  industry  is  or  has  been 
confronted. 

American  shipowners,  operators 
and  shipbuilders  of  ocean  tonnage 
have  unitedly  gone  on  record  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  as 
declaring  that  without  a  vigorous 
national  policy,  direct  and  indirect 
national  aid,  the  ships  of  foreign 
governments,  backed  under  every 
flag  by  some  form  or  degree  of  gov- 
ernment assistance  and  manned  un- 
der wage  and  living  conditions  which 
Americans  will  not  accept,  will  again 
inevitably  drive  our  ships  from  the 
ocean  and  destroy  at  once  the  deliv- 
ery service  of  our  ocean  commerce 
and  our  resources  of  a  national  na- 
val reserve.  Profound  is  the  signi- 
ficance to  the  American  people  of 
the  statement  with  which  Secretary 
Hughes  opened  the  disarmament  con- 
ference :  "The  importance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  size  of  naval  armaments!" 

In  the  interest  of  peace  we  are  go- 
ing to  scrap  a  great  part  of  the  best 
of  our  navy.  But  every  obligation 
of  national  security  and  prosperity 
forbids  that  we  should  follow  up 
the  unexampled  national  sacrifice  al- 
ready made  at  Washington  by  the 
scrapping  of  our  merchant  fleet. 


WATERTUBE  BOILERS  REPLACE 

SCOTCH  ON  TRANSPORT 

MADAWASKA 

THE  new  boiler  installation  of 
the  United  States  Army  trans- 
port Madawaska,  now  being  re- 
conditioned at  the  yards  of  the 
Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  consist  of 
six  Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube,  2- 
inch  type,  built  for  a  working  pres- 
sure of  250  pounds  and  having  a  to- 
tal heating  surface  of  24,084  square 
feet.  They  will  burn  coal  under 
forced  draft.  These  boilers  are  so 
designed  that  they  will  occupy  the 
boiler  room  space  now  taken  up  by 
the  three  double-ended  Scotch  boil- 
ers in  the  vessel,  the  space  taken  up 
by  the  single-ended  boiler  being  ad- 
ded to  the  forward  bunkers. 

Several  watertube  boiler  installa- 
tions on  vessels  formerly  equipped 
with  Scotch  boilers  have  been  made 
by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company 
during  the  past  year. 


TWO  FINE  PASSENGER  LINERS 

United  American  Lines  Purchase  Dutch  Ships 


AMERICANS  who  are  interested 
in  shipping  and  ocean  travel 
are  much  gratified  over  the 
recent  purchase  by  the  Amer- 
ican Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation, 
one  of  the  Harriman  concerns,  of 
two  fine  20,000-ton  passenger  ships, 
the  steamers  Rosolute  and  Reliance. 
These  boats  are  among  the  largest 
and  finest  owned  by  private  Ameri- 
can interests  and  their  acquisition 
is  an  incident  of  singular  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

These  ships,  which  were  completed 
in  1920,  were  formerly  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Royal  Holland  Lloyd 
Line  in  their  South  American  ser- 
vice. The  new  owners  will  run  them 
between  New  York  and  Hamburg, 
with  calls  at  Plymouth  and  Boulogne 
for  the  convenience  of  passengers 
destined  for  London  and  Paris.  The 
Resolute  makes  her  first  trip  out  of 
New  York  on  May  2,  the  Reliance 
following  on  May  16.  Thereafter  a 
regular  fortnightly  schedule  will  be 
maintained.  The  boats  will  be  oper- 
ated and  managed  by  the  United 
American  Lines,  which  is  the  oper- 
ating organization  for  the  American 
Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation. 

If  names  mean  anything,  the  new 
ships  will  be  exceedingly  popular 
with  American  voyagers.  The  yachts 
Resolute  and  Reliance  are  famous  as 
successful  defenders  of  the  Ameri- 
ca's cup  in  the  international  races. 
W.  A.  Harriman,  youthful  shipping 
magnate  and  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation, 
chose  these  names  for  the  new  pas- 
senger ships,  from  among  many  oth- 
ers, because  of  their  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  American  maritime  history. 
The  Resolute  and  Reliance  are 
steamers  of  the  most  modern  and 
improved  type.  They  are  triple  screw 
oil  burners,  with  a  speed  of  17.5 
knots.  Though  built  in  different 
yards,  they  are  practically  sister 
ships,  each  being  about  620  feet  in 
length  over-all,  72  feet  in  breadth, 
and  designed  and  fitted  out  along 
generally  similar  lines.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  to  bring  them  to 
the  highest  standards  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  boats,  during  their 
brief  period  of  service,  say  they  are 
both  graceful  and  majestic  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Among  its  special  features,  each 
ship  has  a  swimming  pool,  fully 
equipped  gymnasium,  botanical  gar- 
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The  United  American   Lines'  passenger  steamer   Resolute 


den  and  a  photographers'  dark  room. 
There  is  a  ladies'  hairdressing  par- 
lor, as  well  as  a  men's  barber  shop. 
A  special  room  is  set  aside  for  chil- 
dren, equipped  with  diminutive  fur- 
niture, supplied  with  games,  and  dec- 
orated with  paintings  from  the  land 
of  fairies.  Passenger  elevators  serve 
each  of  the  six  passenger  decks,  and 
there  are  separate  lifts  for  baggage. 

The  public  rooms  include  a  large 
dining  saloon  where  all  first-class 
passengers  may  be  served  at  one  sit- 
ting, a  social  hall  at  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase,  a  so-called  winter 
garden  for  dancing  and  other  social 
events,  a  veranda  cafe  where  re- 
freshments are  served  all  day  long, 
a  smoking  room,  and  a  combination 
library  and  writing  room.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  construction  is  that  all 
heating  pipes,  ventilation  shafts  and 
other  unsightly  fixtures  are  conceal- 
ed and  do  not  appear  in  public  rooms 
or  passage  ways. 

The  furnishing  of  the  staterooms 
is  in  accord  with  the  generally  mod- 
ern equipment  of  the  ships.  Metal 
beds  are  found  throughout  the  first- 
class,  instead  of  berths.  Porcelain 
basins  with  running  water  take  the 
place  of  the  old  style  washstand. 
Each  stateroom  has  a  wardrobe  and 
dressing  table.  More  elaborate  suites 
provide  writing  desks,  tables,  sofas, 
private  baths,  etc.  The  ventilation 
is  always  under  control  of  the  pas- 
senger. Fresh  air  is  supplied  through 
the  perforated  ceiling  paneling  and 
all  staterooms  have  electric  fans. 

Each  steamer  is  propelled  by  three 


screws,  driven  by  two  reciprocating 
engines  and  a  turbine.  The  turbine  I 
drive  is  indirect,  obviating  the  nec- 
essity of  a  separate  turbine  for  re- 
versing. The  steam  steering  gear  is 
operated  by  two  independent  engines 
and  is  capable  of  swinging  the  40- 
ton  rudder  through  its  full  arc  in 
30  seconds  with  the  steamer  fully 
loaded  and  going  at  full  speed.  Elec- 
tricity is  supplied  to  the  5000  bulbs 
aboard  each  ship  by  four  turbo-dy- 
namos. The  equipment  includes  two 
ice-making  machines. 

While  travel  at  sea  no  longer  car- 
ries with  it  any  suggestion  of  dan- 
ger, modern  steamships  aim  to  pro- 
vide every  possible  device  to  ensure 
safety.  The  Resolute  and  Reliance 
are  fitted  with  double  bottoms,  wa- 
tertight bulkheads  with  self-closing 
doors,  smoke  bulkheads,  steam  and 
water  fire  extinguishing  apparatus, 
wireless  telegraphy,  submarine  sig- 
nal system,  fire  alarms,  loud-speak- 
ing telephones  to  all  parts  of  the 
ship,  etc.  Bilge  keels  and  two  large 
large  motorboats,  easily  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  all  passengers  and  crew. 

The  purchase  of  two  large  passen- 
ger ships,  in  the  midst  of  the  cur- 
rent depression,  indicates  that  at 
least  certain  American  shipping  com- 
panies are  looking  beyond  the  pres- 
ent and  into  the  future.  The  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  has  needed 
more  high-class  passenger  tonnage, 
and  the  registration  of  the  Resolute 
and  Reliance  under  the  American 
flag  is  a  big  step  toward  supplying 
that  need. 
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Interior  views  on  the   new   United  American   Lines'   steamers   Resolute   and   fj^-ce      Top   to   bottom   th^se^^v^ie^^  f- 

den;    right,   ladies'   saloon;   left,   gentlemen's   smoking   room;    right,   main    dining    saloon,    leit. 
swimming   pool;   right,   bedroom   of   one   of  the   suites. 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  NOTES 


Impressions  of  a  Californian  Abroad 


A  GREAT  deal  of  discussion 
has  been  engendered  in  ship- 
ping   circles    in    the    United 

Kingdom  by  the  report  of 
the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  As- 
sociation for  the  calendar  year  of 
1921.  This  association  owned  at  the 
close  of  the  year  5,778,824  gross  tons 
of  steam  shipping,  comprising  over 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  British  steam 
tonnage  afloat  and,  an  even  more 
significant  comparison,  34  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  British  steam 
vessels  above  5000  tons. 

The  report  shows  that  the  demand 
made  during  1921  by  the  oversea 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
available  ship  carrying  power  was 
in  the  case  of  imports  30  per  cent 
and  in  the  case  of  exports  63  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  1913.  The 
figures  for  weights  show  that  in 
1913  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
56,002,000  tons  of  foodstuffs,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tures, exclusive  of  coal,  while  in 
1921  of  the  same  lines  only  35,900,- 
000  tons  were  imported. 

Dislocation  of  Trade 
Complete  details  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  1921  that  would  allow  of  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  dislocation 
of  trade  with  respect  to  the  various 
sources  from  which  imports  are  be- 
ing brought  in,  but  so  far  as  the 
principal  sources  of  foodstuffs  are 
concerned,  it  is  shown  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States  they 
all  show  a  decrease  in  comparing 
1921  with  1913.  The  United  States 
shows  a  70  per  cent  increase,  where- 
as the  food  imports  from  European 
countries  into  Britain  show  an  80 
per  cent  decrease. 

These  figures  should  be  very  in- 
teresting to  American  exporters  as 
showing  that  we  will  have  to  look 
forward  to  a  very  decided  disloca- 
tion of  our  own  markets  for  food- 
stuffs when  the  great  producing 
areas  in  Europe  shall  have  returned 
to  normal.  This  condition  is  caus- 
ing great  discussion  among  shipping 
men  and  exporters  in  Britain  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  these 
great  producing  areas,  like  agricul- 
tural Russia,  were  under  normal 
conditions  ready  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  equivalent  value  in  British 
coal,  British  manufactures  and  Brit- 
ish services  in  shipping  and  finance 
in  exchange  for  the  6,000,000  or  so 
tons  of  food  that  they  were  sending 
to  Britain,  and  British  exporters  and 
shipping  companies  will,  therefore, 
very  rightly  bend  every  energy  to- 
ward regaining  this  European  trade. 


The  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners' 
Association  calls  attention  to  these 
matters  in  no  uncertain  voice  and 
points  out  the  danger  to  Britain  of 
continuing  to  buy  such  enormous 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  from  sources 
which  "do  not  need  our  coal  and 
many  of  which  endeavor  by  tariffs 
to  exclude  our  manufactures  and 
some  of  which  want  neither  our 
shipping  nor  our  financial  services. 
It  follows  that  prosperity  in  our 
country  can  never  be  re-established 
until  the  markets,  in  which  under 
pre-war  conditions  we  were  able  not 
only  to  buy  6,000,000  tons  of  food 
but  also  to  sell  in  exchange  our  coal 
and  manufactures,  have  been  re- 
opened. In  the  hope  of  concentrat- 
ing effort  on  this  point,  the  detailed 
figures  showing  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  dislocation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  sources  of  our 
food  supplies  are  set  out  in  this 
report." 

This  report  also  calls  attention  in 
no  uncertain  terms  to  the  dilatory 
methods  of  the  government  in  the 
matter  of  reparations  under  the 
peace  treaty.  "The  government  still 
hesitates  to  recognize  the  fact  em- 
phasized by  the  shipping  industry  in 
1917:  'Retribution  for  even  crimes 
committed  against  humanity  must  be 
direct  and  immediate;  it  cannot 
control  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
empire,  for  all  international  trade 
must  be  based  on  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  all  the  nations  concerned, 
and  its  maintenance  is  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  imposing  loss.' 
Other  nations  have  to  realize  that 
if  they  would  sell  they  must  also 
buy  .  .  .  the  sea  is  free,  but  the 
governments  are  blocking  the  flow 
of  traffic  through  the  ports  by  rep- 
aration demands,  prohibitions  and 
tariffs,  and  they  are  thereby  ham- 
pering commerce  as  effectively  as 
did  the  submarine  in  the  late  war." 

At  the  close  of  the  report  there 
is  a  plea  for  individual  effort  and 
for  the  removal  of  government  in- 
terference in  business,  which  ap- 
plies not  only  to  British  conditions 
but  to  the  conditions  under  which 
practically  every  shipowner  in  the 
world  is  working  today,  and  possi- 
bly with  greater  force  to  the  condi- 
tions in  America  than  in  any  other 
nation.  This  portion  of  the  report 
is  reproduced  here  in  full: 

Individual  Effort 

"The  shipowners  have,  day  by  day, 
passing  through  their  hands  the  com- 
modities, the  distribution  of  which 
is  the  aim  and  object  of  commerce. 


They  know  that  those  commodities 
are  produced  by  the  innumerable 
growers  of  the  harvests  and  the 
workers  in  the  mines  and  factories 
all  over  the  world.  They  know  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  many  com- 
munities is  dependent  on  the  har- 
vests they  produce,  and  they  expe- 
rience, season  by  season,  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  the  yield  of  those  har-  J 
vests,  and  therefore  in  the  purchas-  1 
ing  power  of  the  different  markets 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  function  of 
commerce  to  bring  together,  day  by 
day,  those  countless  producers  and 
consumers  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  They  do  not  work,  and  want, 
as  drilled  and  disciplined  armies. 
Each  has  his  own  individual  needs,  J 
and  his  ability  to  satisfy  them  is  ^ 
dependent  on  his  own  individual  ef- 
forts. It  requires  the  knowledge, 
enterprise,  energy  and  capital  of  the 
individual  traders  to  find  out  and 
to  satisfy  those  ever  -  varying  de- 
mands for  the  commodities  produced 
throughout  the  world.  And  in  that 
work  the  trader  can  be  easily  ham- 
pered, but  rarely,  if  ever,  helped  by 
the  State. 

"At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  has  the  need  of  the  services 
of  the  individual  traders  been  great- 
er. The  war  has  not  only  shattered 
international  credit,  it  has  crippled 
the  producing  and,  therefore,  the 
purchasing  power  of  whole  nations. 
Credit,  producing  and  purchasing 
power  must  all  be  re-established 
throughout  the  world  if  this  country 
is  to  prosper.  All  governments  can 
do  much  by  adopting  and  steadfast- 
ly adhering  to  policies  which  will 
promote  peace  and  restore  confi- 
dence throughout  the  world.  Some 
governments  can  do  much  by  sweep- 
ing away  barriers  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  nations.  But  it  is 
mainly  on  the  knowledge,  enterprise, 
energy  and  capital  of  the  individual 
traders  that  the  nations  must  rely 
to  build  up  again  international  cred- 
it, to  re-open  once  again  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  that  are  now  closed, 
and  to  discover  and  develop  new 
markets,  and  the  efforts  of  the  trad- 
ers will  be  in  vain  if  they  be  not 
given  the  commodities  with  which 
alone  they  can  successfully  trade. 
They  must  be  supplied  with  com- 
modities which  represent  the  fullest 
possible  value  for  the  prices  asked, 
and  those  prices  must  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  buyers  to  pay." 

Classical  Steamers 

There  has  recently  been  completed 
for  the  order  of  the  Aberdeen  Line 
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for  passenger  and  cargo  service  from 
London  and  Plymouth  to  Capetown 
and  Australian  ports  a  splendid  twin 
screw  cargo  and  passenger  steamer. 
This  vessel,  together  with  a  sister 
ship,  is  being  built  by  Harlan  & 
Wolff. 

The  dimensions  are  500  feet  in 
length,  63  feet  beam,  35  feet  3  inches 
depth.  The  propelling  machinery  is 
of  the  latest  type  Browne  -  Curtis 
compound  turbines  with  double  re- 
duction gearing  developing  5500  H. 
P.  The  auxiliary  machinery  is  all 
electrically  driven,  power  being  sup- 
plied by  two  150  K.  W.  turbo-gener- 
ators. There  is  also  installed  an 
emergency  75  K.  W.  Diesel  driven 
set  at  a  point  well  above  the  water 
line,  which  can  be  used  for  steer- 
ing, lighting,  working  windlass  and 
winches  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
the  ship  or  machinery  disabling  the 
main  plant. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  interme- 
diate passenger  liners  are  being 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
our  readers  will  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  two  are  of  a  unique 
distinction.  Two  sisters — one,  her 
name  is  Diogenes ;  the  other,  she 
is  hight  Sophocles. 

New  Dutch  Yard 

At  least  one  shipbuilding  plant  on 
the  continent  is  looking  forward  to 
the  future  with  great  confidence. 
Wilton's  Engineering  &  Slipway  Com- 
pany of  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  firms  of  its  kind  in  Hol- 
land, has  just  finished  the  construc- 
tion at  Schiedam  of  a  very  fine  mod- 
ern shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
plant  covering  an  area  of  about 
170  acres. 

A  covered  shed  for  shipbuilding 
purposes  in  connection  with  this 
yard  measures  540  feet  in  length  by 
425  feet  in  width.  Vessels  are 
launched  from  this  shed  into  a  fit- 
ting-out basin.  The  basin  has  an 
area  of  35  acres  and  in  it  is  moored 
a  floating  dock  built  by  Blohm  & 
Voss  at  Hamburg  which  is  capable 
of  lifting  46,000  tons.  It  is  694  feet 
long  with  an  outside  width  of  168 
feet  and  a  width  inside  the  wings 
of  132  feet  at  the  bottom  and  139 
feet  at  the  top.  This  dock  is  built 
in  six  parts;  the  length  of  each  sec- 
tion is  114  feet.  The  dock  is  all  of 
steel  construction,  each  pontoon  be- 
ing  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  two  longitudinal  bulkheads,  the 
center  space  being  used  as  an  air 
tank. 

A  Great  Floating  Dock 

The  keel  blocks  are  movable  and 
adjustable  to  various  heights  by 
means  of  special  keys,  and  a  new 
type    of    bilge   block    adjustable    by 


mechanical  means  from  the  side 
walls  has  been  installed.  This  bilge 
block  consists  of  a  hinged  girder 
with  its  outer  end  supported  on  a 
roller  which  is  adjustable  by  means 
of  a  screw,  the  bottom  of  the  girder 
being  so  shaped  that  when  the  roller 
is  screwed  in  toward  the  center  of 
the  dock  the  girder  swings  up  on 
its  hinge,  bringing  the  block  into 
position  at  the  bilge  of  the  ship. 

This  dock  will  take  vessels  with 
a  draft  of  33  feet  at  normal  low 
water.  It  is  entirely  self-contained, 
having  its  own  power  station  with 
Diesel  engine  driven  generator  sup- 
plying power  for  electrically  oper- 
ated pumps  for  working  the  valves 
and  the  adjustable  bilge  blocks,  and 
electric  lifts  to  raise  workmen  from 
the  pontoon  floor  level  to  the  upper 
decks  of  the  structure. 

With  this  new  dock  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  shops  at  their  new 
plant,  Wilton's  will  be  in  a  position 
to  undertake  promptly  and  econom- 
ically the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  largest  ocean  liners. 

Rhine-Main-Danube  Canal 

Much  speculation  is  rife  in  Euro- 
pean shipping  circles  as  to  the  prob- 
able eifects  which  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  completion  of  the  Rhine- 
Main-Danube  canal.  The  great  Cen- 
tral European  waterway  will  un- 
doubtedly divert  a  large  amount  of 
the  traffic  which  is  now  carried  by 
rail  to  the  North  Sea  and  French 
ports  for  transport  by  sea  to  Black 
Sea  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cheaper  transportation  afforded  by 
the  canal  on  bulk  commodities,  such 
as  coal,  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  re- 
alignment of  the  markets  for  the 
coal  supplies  of  Europe  and  will 
open  up  many  of  the  more  distant 
ore  fields.  It  is  estimated  that  4,- 
000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  of  traffic 
will  be  distributed  in  both  directions 
over  this  waterway  at  very  great 
savings  in  cost  of  transport.  The 
canal  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  the  hastening  of 
the  reconstruction  in  Central  Europe. 


A   New   Motorship 

A  very  significant  contract  has 
just  been  let  by  Alfred  Holt  &  Com- 
pany to  the  Scott  Shipbuilding  & 
Engineering  Company  for  a  cargo 
vessel  400  feet  in  length  and  52  feet 
beam,  equipped  with  twin  screw  ma- 
chinery of  2500  B.  H.  P.,  this  ma- 
chinery to  be  of  the  Scott  pattern 
of  steam  Diesel  on  the  Still  cycle. 
Readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
will  remember  that  this  new  inter- 
nal combustion  motor  has  been  de- 
scribed a  number  of  times  in  these 
columns,   notably   in    October,    1919. 

The  Scott  Shipbuilding  &  Engi- 
neering Company  of  Greenock  have 
been  building  ships  at  their  present 
location  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
They  were  among  the  pioneer  steam- 
shipbuilding  companies  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  have  to  their  credit 
most  of  the  notable  Clyde  and  Glas- 
gow-Liverpool steamers  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  the  first  firm  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  to  recognize  the  value 
of  high  pressure  steam  and  tubular 
boilers  and  were  among  the  first  to 
install  compound  engines.  They  will 
now  be  the  first  firm  in  the  world  to 
install  in  a  sea-going  vessel  engines 
working  on  the  Still  cycle. 

This  cycle  follows  the  plan  of  us- 
ing for  useful  work  in  the  engine 
the  heat  energy  lost  through  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  in  the  ordinary 
Diesel.  Practically  the  engine  is  a 
Diesel  engine  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  piston  and  a  steam  engine  below 
using  the  steam  in  an  annular  cyl- 
inder on  the  lower  edge  of  the  pis- 
ton trunk.  The  Scotts  have  had  a 
350  B.  H.  P.  experimental  engine  of 
this  character  working  for  some 
time  on  heavy  overloads  in  their 
shop  and  are  regularly  obtaining  a 
fuel  consumption  of  0.375  pounds 
per  B.  H.  P.  hour. 

The  advent  of  this  new  ship  will 
be  loooked  forward  to  with  a  great 
deal  of  interested  anticipation  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  hoped 
by  this  new  system  to  reduce  mate- 
rially the  weight  and  space  occupied 
by  the  Diesel  machinery. 


Steamer    Homeric 
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o...iit  ul  ilie  beautiful  interior  effects  in  the  White  Star  liner  Majestic,  the  larsest  ship  afloat.  Left  to  right,  top  to  bottom — A  corner  in  the  first 
class  lounge;  second  class  smoking  room;  entrance  to  first  class  palm  court  and  Ritz-Carlton  restaurant;  entrance  to  first  class  lounge;  main  entrance 
lobby   to    first    class   public    rooms;    third    class    dining    room;    first    class    swimming  bath;    first   class  dining   saloon. 


THE  MAJESTIC 

World's  Largest  Vessel.    New  Architectural  Features  Embodied  in  Design.   White  Star  Experts 

Provide  Ample  Insurance  for  Safety  of  Passengers 


WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
our  readers  a  few  views  of 
the  interiors  of  the  White 
Star  Line  steamer  Majestic, 
the  world's  largest  passenger  liner. 
The  Majestic,  built  by  Blohm  & 
Voss  of  Hamburg  for  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  was  unfinished  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.  She  was  taken 
over  by  the  Reparations  Commission 
and  purchased  from  them  by  the 
White  Star  Line  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  and  finished  by 
Blohm  &  Voss  under  the  direction 
of  the  experts  of  her  new  owners. 
She  was  intended  by  her  builders 
and  architects  to  be,  and  is  today, 
the  last  word  in  marine  architecture. 
Her  length  over-all  is  956  feet,  her 
beam  100  feet,  and  her  height  from 
the  keel  to  the  boat  deck  102  feet. 
She  has  a  gross  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  56,000  and  a  displacement 
of  64,000  tons  when  loaded  to  her 
Plimsoll  mark. 

Her  turbine  machinery  will  de- 
velop a  normal  S.  H.  P.  of  62,000, 
and  she  has  sufficient  reserve  ca- 
pacity to  work  this  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  91,000.  Her  average  sea 
speed  will  be  23  knots  per  hour,  with 
a  possible  maximum  of  26  knots. 
Incidentally,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  in  connection  with  present 
pending  legislation  at  Washington, 
if  this  ship  were  operating  under 
the  American  flag  she  would  be  elig- 
ible, if  operated  at  full  speed  the 
year  round,  to  apply  for  a  subsidy 
which  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
now  before  Congress  would  amount 
to  approximately  $2,000,000  a  year. 

New  Uptake  Arrangement 

Architecturally,  perhaps  her  most 
interesting  feature  and  one  that  is 
new  in  the  world  of  ships  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  uptakes  from 
her  huge  boiler  plant  to  the  three 
stacks  are  made  to  work  into  the 
scheme  for  great  wide-open  spaces 
in  the  public  rooms.  The  uptakes 
are  so  designed  that  they  hug  the 
skin  of  the  ship  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble and  are  brought  together  in  a 
strong  arch  supporting  the  stack  and 
opening  into  it  above  the  ceiling  of 
the  great  public  halls.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  arrangement  works 
for  better  draft  on  the  furnaces  and 
at  the  same  time  makes   possible  a 


very  beautiful  arrangement,  giving 
through  the  center  of  the  super- 
structure an  uninterrupted,  wide- 
open  vista  more  than  250  feet  long. 
This  method  of  building  the  uptakes 
also  provides  very  much  better  ven- 
tilation for  the  fire  rooms  and  allows 
the  architects  free  scope  in  making 
arrangements  of  staterooms  in  such 
a  way  as  to  use  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  entire  space  amidships. 

In  building  the  Majestic  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  insure  protec- 
tion from  sinking  or  foundering 
through  damage  due  to  collision  by 
the  use  both  of  watertight  bulk- 
heads, double  skin  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  entire  length,  and  side 
bunkers  for  fuel  oil.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  also  to  safeguard  against 
the  danger  from  fire.  All  of  the 
steel  bulkheads  are  coated  with  fire- 
proof material  and  the  necessary 
openings  are  provided  with  special 
fireproof  doors.  All  of  the  main  stair- 
cases are  arranged  in  such  fashion 
that  they  can  be  isolated  in  case  of 
fire  and  kept  open  to  insure  means 
of  escape  to  the  upper  decks.  All  of 
the  watertight  doors  in  bulkheads 
are  under  automatic  hydraulic  con- 
trol from  the  navigating  bridge  with 
telltale  electric  signals,  and  450  fire 
alarms  are  distributed  throughout 
the  vessel  which  indicate  automat- 
ically to  the  officer  on  watch  the  ex- 
ceeding of  any  set  temperature  in 
any  compartment. 

Safety  Apparatus 

A  smoke  detection  system  is  also 
installed,  all  of  these  systems  being 
centralized  on  the  navigating  bridge 
where  competent  officers  are  con- 
stantly on  watch.  Lifeboats  and  bu- 
oyancy apparatus  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  passengers  and  crew  are 
provided  under  perfect  control  as  to 
launching  through  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  Welin  system  of  davits. 
Three  wireless  stations  are  provided, 
the  largest  capable  of  maintaining 
permanent  connection  with  both  con- 
tinents during  the  whole  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  voyage.  Anti-rolling 
tanks  and  bilge  keels  insure  suflR- 
cient  steadiness  to  minimize  discom- 
fort from  this  source. 

About  4000  passengers  in  three 
classes   will   be   carried,  the   accom- 


modations being  arranged  upon  eight 
steel  decks,  four  of  which  cover  the 
entire  length  of  the  ship  and  four 
run  about  half  the  length  of  the 
ship  in  the  central  superstructure. 
The  first-class  passengers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  seven  of  these  decks 
amidships,  giving  them  convenient 
access  to  the  splendid  suite  of  pub- 
lic rooms. 

Public   Rooms 

It  is  said  that  the  first  -  class 
lounge,  the  palm  court,  and  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  restaurant  on  this  ship  are 
the  largest  steel  rooms  ever  erected 
on  any  vessel.  The  lounge  opening 
aft  of  the  grand  vestibule  has  an 
area  of  4000  square  feet  and  a  height 
of  26  feet  with  a  glass  dome  having 
an  area  of  3800  square  feet.  The 
palm  court  and  restaurant  form  one 
steel  house  23  feet  high  with  an 
area  of  more  than  5600  square  feet, 
the  floor  of  the  restaurant,  however, 
being  raised  three  feet  above  that 
of  the  palm  court. 

The  first-class  dining  saloon  is  the 
loftiest  ever  built  into  a  ship;  the 
central  portion  with  an  area  of  2300 
square  feet,  has  a  height  of  31  feet 
above  the  saloon  deck.  The  arches 
from  which  the  ceiling  is  sprung 
are  supported  by  Ionic  columns  with 
wide  spacings,  the  saloon  stretching 
out  into  the  wings  on  either  side, 
giving  a  total  floor  area  for  this 
room  of  11,350  square  feet. 

The  pictures  give  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  spaciousness  and  beauty 
of  these  rooms  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  words. 

A  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium 
is  provided,  a  library  stocked  with 
over  4000  volumes,  a  card  and  game 
room  with  all  of  the  most  popular 
indoor  sports. 

Under  the  commissary  department 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  sepa- 
rate galleys,  including  one  especially 
equipped  for  taking  care  of  Jewish 
passengers.  For  both  the  first  and 
second-class  passengers  electric  ele- 
vators are  provided  connecting  the 
eight  decks. 

In  short,  this  vessel  ready  for  sea 
and  fully  loaded  is  a  first-class  young 
city  equipped  with  every  modern 
convenience  for  all  classes  of  popu- 
lation. 
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By  R.  J.  ALEXANDER 


Chancellor  Livingstone 
William    Symington 
John   Stevens 
Robert  Fulton 


Monopoly,    1798 
Charlotte   Dundas.    1802 
1st   Phoenix,    1804 
Clermont,    1807 


The  old  Soho  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Watt  at  Birm- 
ingham, England,  as  sketched  by  Professor  John  E.  Sweet  in 
1862.  Nearly  all  of  the  marine  engines  of  the  world  from 
1800  to    1815  were  built  at  this  plant. 


IN  our  introductory  installment  of 
this  series  we  had  come  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  we  stated  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  that  we  had  ar- 
rived at  that  point  with  about  four 
pounds  of  steam  in  the  boilers  and 
possibly  a  15-inch  vacuum  in  the 
condenser,  which  we  believed  would 
give  us  sufficient  power  in  starting 
out  on  a  second  installment  so  that 
we  could  drive  through  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
were,  however,  reckoning  without 
technical  editors,  who  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  are  even  worse  than  head 
winds.  It  seems  that  the  editor  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review  had  arranged 
that  the  April  issue  should  be  a  mo- 
torship  special  and  that,  therefore, 
he  could  only  allow  the  history  of 
steam  navigation  a  very  limited 
space.  We  will,  therefore,  have  to 
content  ourselves  in  this  installment 
with  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  an  honest 
steamer  in  these  days  of  low  freights 
and  stern  competition  to  have  to  lay 
up  on  the  mudbanks  and  watch  the 
motorships  gather  in  all  the  money 
without  having  the  progress  of  their 
history  also  interfered  with  by  the 
vagaries  of  technical  editors  who 
have  fallen  in  love  with  these  mod- 
ern pirates  of  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1798  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingstone of  New  York,  who  was  then 
acting  as  a  sort  of  patron  to  a  num- 
ber of  practical  mechanics  and  engi- 
neers, among  them  John  Stevens  of 
Hoboken  and  Robert  Fulton,  obtain- 
ed from  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  for  "navigating  all  the 
waters  of  that  state  by  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  fire  or  steam."  On  April 
5,  1803,  this  act  with  all  its  rights 
and  privileges  was  extended  for 
twenty  years  and  in  it  there  was 
included  the  name  of  Robert  Fulton. 
The  act  specified  that  within  two 
years   proof  should  be  produced   of 


"the  practicability  of  propelling  a 
boat  of  20  tons  capacity  by  steam 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour 
against  the  ordinary  current  of  the 
Hudson."  This  proviso  in  the  act 
was  subsequently  extended  to  April, 
1807. 

Robert  Fulton,  the  son  of  a  poor 
Irish  laborer,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1765.  He  studied  mechan- 
ical engineering,  draftsmanship  and 
navel  architecture,  and  in  1802,  hav- 
ing become  associated  with  Living- 
stone, he  went  to  France  to  carry  on 
his  studies  further.  There  with  the 
assistance  of  Livingstone  he  built 
and  experimented  with  one  or  two 
steamers.  The  first  one  through 
miscalculation  was  too  light  to  float 
the  machinery  and  broke  in  two  in 
the  middle.  The  machinery  was 
fished  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
the  Seine  just  below  Paris,  and  an- 
other vessel  built  which  had  a  trial 
trip  in  August,  1804.  She  was,  how- 
ever, too  slow  and  was  unable  to 
make  much  headway  against  the  cur- 
rent and  was  considered  a  failure. 

The   Charlotte   Dundas 

In  the  meantime  in  1802  William 
Symington,  the  same  whose  experi- 
ments we  described  in  the  last  in- 
stallment of  this  series,  had  built  in 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  Scot- 
land, a  sternwheel  towboat  which 
was  working  very  successfully.  On 
her  trials  this  boat,  the  Charlotte 
Dundas,  dragged  two  loaded  vessels, 
each  upward  of  70  tons  burden, 
against  a  strong  head  wind  for  19K' 


miles  in  6  hours.  Without  a  tow 
the  Charlotte  Dundas  made  steady 
progress  at  the  rate  of  6  miles 
an   hour. 

Her  machinery  was  very  simple. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  cylinder  22 
inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  piston 
stroke  of  4  feet.  The  cylinder  was 
horizontally  arranged  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  the  piston  connected 
to  the  crank  of  the  paddlewheel 
shaft  by  a  long  conecting  rod.  Her 
rudder  was  worked  by  a  rope,  from 
a  drum  and  wheel  in  the  pilothouse 
forward. 

Just  after  the  failure  of  his  ex- 
periments in  August,  1804,  Fulton 
paid  a  visit  to  Symington  and  ex- 
pressed great  interest  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  successful  working  of 
the  Charlotte  Dundas.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  made  a  more  successful  experi- 
ment which  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  Napoleon  and  some 
of  his  ministers.  The  French  men  of 
science  detailed  by  Napoleon  to  in- 
vestigate the  new  steamboat  turned 
in  an  adverse  report,  and  Fulton  re- 
turned to  New  York. 

John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  in  1803 
or  1804  built  for  himself  a  small  ex- 
perimental steamer  in  which  he  and 
his  son,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  carried 
on  many  investigations  into  the  va- 
rious properties  of  steam  and  its 
application  to  marine  propulsion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
two  men  were  the  real  American 
marine  engineers  of  this  period.     In 


Inboard    profile  of  the   canal  towboat   Charlotte   Dundas   built   in    1802 
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this  experimental  steamer  they  had 
tubular  boilers.  The  engine,  which 
was  of  the  rotary  type,  was  made 
under  their  direction  and  in  their 
own  shops  at  Hoboken.  It  set  in 
motion  two  screw  propellers  (the 
first  twin-screw  boat  ever  built). 
The  engine  of  this  plant  was  pre- 
served in  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Hoboken,  and  in  1844 
a  new  boat  carefully  modeled  on  the 
lines  of  the  first  was  built  and  the 
engine  installed  in  it.  Without  the 
altering  of  a  single  screw  or  any 
refitting,  the  engine  worked  success- 
fully and  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mittee from  the  American  Institute 
it  propelled  the  boat  at  the  rate  of 
8  miles  an  hour.  This  second  boat 
with  the  engine  was  on  exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition. 

The   Clermont 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  Robert 
Fulton  launched  from  the  building 
yard  of  Charles  Brown,  New  York, 
the  Clermont,  or,  as  some  authorit- 
ies will  have  it,  the  Katherine  of 
Clermont,  a  steam  vessel  of  130  feet 
long,  8  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  molded 
depth.  The  engine  for  this  boat, 
which  was  built  by  Boulton  &  Watt 
of  Birmingham,  England,  had  a  24- 
inch  cylinder  and  3-foot  stroke.  The 
boiler  was  20  feet  long,  7  feet  deep, 
and  8  feet  broad.  The  sidewheels 
were  15  feet  in  diameter  with  buck- 
ets 4  feet  wide  dipping  2  feet  into 
the  water. 

This  vessel  started  on  her  first 
trip  at  1  p.  m.  on  August  7,  1807. 
Robert  Fulton,  with  a  few  friends 
and  mechanics  and  six  passengers, 
was  on  board.  She  started  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd,  and  after  a  stop 
of  a  day  at  Clermont  on  the  Hudson 
arrived  at  Albany  in  32  hours'  run- 
ning time,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
She  made   several   trips   during  the 


Engines  of  the  CLERMONT 

By  courtesy  of  A  merican  Industries 

Drawing   showing   the   arrangement   of   machinery   on    the    first    Clermont.     This 
drawing   is   preserved   in  the    Smithsonian    Institute 


summer,  keeping  up  an  average  of 
about  5  miles  an  hour  against  the 
current  of  the  Hudson. 

Like  all  steamers  of  that  time  and 
for  many  years  afterward,  the  Cler- 
mont suffered  on  account  of  the  dis- 
proportionate weight  of  the  mach- 
inery. The  boiler,  of  rectangular 
form,  was  set  in  masonry.  The  con- 
denser was  of  the  jet  type  and  was 
installed  in  a  large  cold  water  cis- 
tern. The  rudder  was  of  the  same 
form  as  that  then  used  in  sailing 
ships,  and  all  together,  being  very 
logy,  she  could  hardly  be  managed. 
The  skippers  of  river  craft,  who  were 
afraid  of  the  danger  to  their  busi- 
ness at  the  advent  of  steamships, 
took  advantage  of  her  unwieldiness 
to  run  afoul  of  her  as  often  as  pos- 
sible when  they  thought  they  had 
the  rule  on  their  side.  On  several 
occasions  the  Clermont  reached  her 
terminal  with  one  of  her  wheels 
missing.  Therefore  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  wheels  must  be  en- 
cased   and    the    rudder    changed    to 


give  better  hold  on  the  water. 

During  the  winter  of  1807-8  she 
was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1808  she  proved  a 
very  decided  success,  making  her 
schedule  with  great  regularity,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  that  season  she 
was  much  too  small  for  the  crowds 
who  wished  to  take  passage.  Fulton 
and  Livingstone,  therefore,  built  two 
new  vessels,  the  Car  of  Neptune 
and  the  Paragon,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  1809  steam  navigation  on  the 
Hudson  was  very  well  established. 

During  the  same  year  in  which 
the  Clermont  was  launched  John 
Stevens  constructed  a  paddlewheel 
steamer,  the  Phoenix,  which  he  had 
in  successful  operation  on  the  Hud- 
son just  a  few  days  later  than  the 
Clermont.  Unable  to  operate  com- 
mercially on  the  waters  of  New 
York  State  on  account  of  the  monop- 
oly mentioned  above,  he  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  carrying  the  Phoe- 
nix under  steam  around  Cape  May 
to  the  Delaware  and  so  to  Philadel- 


Longitudinal    and    transverse    sections    showing    arrangement    of  machinery   in   the   Clyde   steamer   Comet   built   in    1812 
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phia,  and  in  June,  1809,  he  success- 
fully completed  this  voyage.  This 
was  the  first  trial  of  a  steamboat 
in  the  open  sea.  The  Phoenix  oper- 
ated for  many  years  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Trenton. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  these  pioneer  expe- 
riments in  steam  navigation,  partic- 
ularly in  the  United  States,  that  up 
to  as  late  as  1830  practically  every 
steamer  used  in  the  United  States 
burned  wood  for  fuel. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  published 
in  1878  an  interview  with  the  Rev- 
erend Frederick  Reynolds  Freeman, 
whose  father,  Captain  Freeman,  and 
wife,  together  with  the  Reverend 
Frederick,  then  a  babe  in  arms,  had 
been  passengers  on  the  Clermont  on 
her  first  trip.  This  clergyman  had 
his  father's  journal  in  which  the 
trip  was  described.  "The  Clermont 
moves  out  into  the  stream,  the  pon- 
derous machinery  thumping  and 
groaning,  the  wheel  frantically 
splashing,  and  the  stack  belching 
like  a  volcano.  .  .  .  The  appearance 
of  the  strange  vessel  as  she  steamed 
up  the  river  had  a  remarkable  effect 
even  in  daytime  upon  the  crews  of 
craft  passing  by,  but  at  night  the 
Clermont  spread  consternation  and 
terror  on  all  sides.  It  was  very 
dark.  This  apparent  volcano  belch- 
ing showers  of  sparks,  smoke  and 
flame  from  the  tall  stack  and  moving 
steadily  through  the  darkness  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  accompan- 
ied by  the  rumbling  and  groaning  of 
the  laboring  machinery  was  well  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  sailors  on  the  sloops  and 
other  craft  coming  down  stream." 
Mrs.  Freeman  observed  "a  workman 
emerging  from  the  engine  room  car- 
rying in  his  hands  a  ladle  filled  with 
molten  lead.  With  this  he  proceeded 
to  stop  up  holes  here  and  there  in 
the  rude  machinery  where  steam 
was  escaping."  It  was  learned  upon 
inquiry  that  the  workman  had  been 
busily  employed  doing  this  same 
thing  ever  since  the  Clermont  had 
left  New  York. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  steam 
engine  and  boiler  in  this  pioneer 
period  was  the  inadequate  state  of 
the  metallurgical  art  to  take  care 
of  even  the  very  conservative  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  which  were 
then  employed.  Many  engineers  knew 
the  advantages  of  high  pressures 
and  the  expansive  use  of  steam,  and 
there  is  considerable  literature  of 
the  period  pointing  these  advantages 
out  in  a  theoretical  way,  but  practi- 
cal metallurgy  had  not  arrived  at 
the  point  when  high  pressures  could 
be  safely  applied. 

In  1810  Robert  Fulton  began  oper- 


ating steam  ferry  boats  in  New  York 
harbor.  In  1809  Livingstone  and  Ful- 
ton sent  a  New  York  engineer,  Mr. 
Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  to  Pittsburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  there  building  a 
flat  boat  and  running  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
to  make  thorough  investigation  of 
the  currents  and  conditions  in  both 
rivers  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  his 
bride,  made  the  journey  to  Pitts- 
burgh, built  the  boat,  and  spent  six 
months  on  her,  reaching  New  Or- 
leans about  December  1,  1809. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  found  coal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  purchased 
coal  fields  and  opened  mines  there. 
We  are  of  the  impression  that  this 
Mr.  Roosevelt  must  have  been  an  an- 
cestor of  Theodore,  for  he  was  so 
sure  of  the  impression  that  his  re- 
port would  make  upon  the  capital- 
ists who  had  sent  him  out  that  he 
caused  the  coal  to  be  mined  and 
large  stores  of  it  laid  up  along  the 
Ohio  River  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
picked  up  by  the  steamboats  which 
he  was  sure  would  soon  be  there 
to  use  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  return  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  so  impressed 
Fulton  and  Livingstone  that  in  the 
spring  of  1810  Roosevelt  was  sent 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  first  steam- 
boat was  built  there  under  his  su. 
pervision  on  the  Alleghany  side  of 
the  river  close  by  a  creek  and  imme- 
diately under  a  bluff  called  Boyd's 
Hill.  This  steamboat  was  116  feet 
in  length  and  20  feet  beam.  The  en- 
gine had  a  34-inch  cylinder.  The 
ribs,  knees,  beams  and  planks  were 
all  cut  in  the  virgin  forest  and  raft- 
ed down  the  Monongahela  River  to 
the  shipyard.  The  shipbuilders  and 
mechanics  were  brought  over  from 
New  York.  The  boat  was  named  the 
New  Orleans  and  was  finally  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  about  $38,000. 

After  a  short  experimental  trip 
late  in  September,  the  New  Orleans 
commenced  her  long  voyage  down 
the  rivers  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt as  the  only  passengers.  The  in- 
habitants of  Pittsburgh  informed 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  might  with 
perfect  propriety  be  reckless  of  his 
own  life  but  he  had  no  right  to  im- 
peril that  of  his  wife,  and  with  this 
sad  advice  ringing  in  their  ears  the 
couple  left  Pittsburgh  behind  them, 
and  in  company  with  a  captain,  an 
engineer  named  Baker,  a  pilot 
named  Andrew  Jack,  six' forecastle 
hands,  two  female  servants,  a  man 
waiter,  a  cook,  and  an  immense 
Newfoundland  dog  named  Tiger  be- 
gan the  voyage  which  might  be  said 
to  have  changed  the  relations  of  the 
Middle    West    to    the    Atlantic    sea- 


board and  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

On  the  second  night  after  leav- 
ing Pittsburgh  the  New  Orleans 
rounded  to  opposite  Cincinnati  and 
cast  anchor.  On  the  night  of  the 
fourth  day  after  leaving  Pittsburgh 
they  reached  Louisville.  Everyone 
in  these  then  frontier  cities  was  im- 
mensely delighted  to  see  this  first 
steamship,  but  everyone  was  sure 
that  while  she  might  make  good 
headway  down  the  river  she  could 
never  go  up.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Louis- 
ville invited  a  number  of  guests  to 
dine  on  board  the  New  Orleans 
while  she  was  lying  at  anchor  op- 
posite the  town.  This  company  met 
in  the  forward  cabin.  Suddenly  i 
when  the  feast  was  at  its  height  ■ 
great  rumblings  were  heard  and  a 
very  perceptible  motion  in  the  ves- 
sel was  felt.  The  company  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  the  New  Or- 
leans had  dragged  her  anchors  and 
was  drifting  toward  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  up- 
per deck  where  the  company  found 
that  instead  of  drifting  toward  the 
falls,  the  New  Orleans  was  steam- 
ing with  good  steam  up  the  river 
and  would  soon  leave  Louisville  far 
down  stream.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
provided  this  joke  on  his  guests  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  wrong 
in  their  ideas  of  the  power  of  steam, 
and  great  was  their  surprise  and  de- 
light at  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
success  of  the  new  power.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
depth  of  water  on  the  falls  at  that 
season  to  permit  the  vessel  to  pass 
over  them  safely.  The  New  Orleans, 
therefore,  returned  to  Cincinnati 
and  after  the  Ohio  had  risen  ran 
down  stream  again  to  Louisville 
and  safely  passed  the  rapids,  mak- 
ing the  entire  trip  from  there  on 
to  New  Orleans  with  scarcely  an 
incident  worthy  of  note.  Thereafter 
this  boat  ran  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  city  of  Natchez  on  the 
Mississippi,  making  regular  trips. 

For  many  years  the  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  traffic,  of  which  we 
will  have  more  to  say  later,  was  the 
most  important  in  point  of  number 
of  steamers  and  tonnage  of  any  sec 
tion  of  the  United  States.  In  1858 
816  steamboats  were  employed  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
having  a  total  tonnage  of  326,443 
At  that  time  the  best  steamboats  on 
the  Mississippi  had  attained  a  maxi 
mum  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour,  and 
boats  had  reached  a  size  of  around 
2000  tons  burden  with  machinery 
powerful  in  proportion. 
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In  the  meantime,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  much  work  had  been 
going  on,  particularly  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Glasgow  on  the  Clyde, 
where  Mr.  Henry  Bell  in  1812  con- 
tracted with  Messrs.  John  Wood  & 
Company,  shipbuilders  at  Port  Glas- 
gow, to  build  a  steam  vessel  40 
feet  long  and  10  feet  6  inches  beam, 
molded  after  his  own  model.  This 
vessel  was  called  the  Comet  and  was 
fitted  with  a  bell  crank  engine  on 
the  Watt  principle  driving  a  com- 
plete paddlewheel.  The  Comet  made 
a  speed  of  about  5  miles  an  hour, 
was  of  about  25  tons  burden,  and 
her  engine  had  a  nominal  horse- 
power of  three.  The  success  of  this 
vessel  induced  others  to  try  similar 
experiments,  and  very  soon  there 
were  a  number  of  steamers  plying 
on  the  Clyde.  As  early  as  1814  there 
were  five  steamboats  on  the  Thames 
River  below  London,  and  on  prac- 
tically every  navigable  river  along 
the  British  coasts  there  were  ex- 
periments going  on  with  the  new 
power. 

A  Sea  Voyage 

In  1815  a  steam  yacht,  the  Argyle, 
built  on  the  Clyde  a  year  previously, 
made  a  number  of  sea  trips.  This 
boat  was  of  70  tons  register,  79  feet 
long,  16  feet  beam,  and  with  en- 
gines of  14  nominal  horsepower.  She 
had  paddlewheels  9  feet  in  diameter. 
After  plying  a  year  between  Glas- 
gow and  Greenock,  she  was  pur- 
chased by  a  London  company  in- 
tending to  run  her  between  London 
and  Margate,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  bring  her  by  sea  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Thames.  This  work 
was  entrusted  to  an  ex-navy  officer 
by  the  name  of  Dodd.  He  put  boldly 
to  sea  in  the  Argyle  from  Glasgow 
in  the  middle  of  May,  1815,  with  a 
mate,  an  engineer,  a  stoker,  4  sea- 
men, and  a  cabin  boy.  After  a  very 
stormy  and  adventurous  voyage  they 
were  forced  into  Dublin  on  May  24. 
A  passenger  taken  on  board  at  Dub- 
lin has  given  a  very  explicit  and 
detailed  account  of  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage.  After  putting  in  at  sev- 
eral intermediate  points,  the  Ar- 
gyle arrived  at  Plymouth  on  June 
6.  Shortly  afterward  at  Portsmouth 
the  curiosity  of  the  crowds  was  so 
great  that  they  had  to  request  the 
port  admiral  to  assign  them  a  guard 
to  protect  them  from  the  mob.  From 
Portsmouth  they  proceeded  to  Mar- 
gate, which  was  reached  July  11, 
the  next  day  proceeding  to  Lime- 
house  and  thence  up  the  Thames. 
The  distance  from  Dublin  to  Lime- 
house  by  the  route  followed  was  758 


nautical  miles,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  121 1 2  hours  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  one  ton  of  coal  for 
every  100  miles.  This  vessel  with 
her  name  changed  to  Thames  work- 
ed for  many  years  up  and  down  the 
river  from  London. 

The  voyage  just  described  is  prob- 
ably the  first  extended  sea  voyage 
under  any  such  conditions  ever 
made  by  a  steam  vessel. 

The  year  1819  was  another  epoch- 
making  period  in  the  history  of 
steam  navigation,  for  it  was  in  May 
of  that  year  that  the  Savannah 
made  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  vessel,  built  in  New  York  as  a 
sailing  packet  to  ply  between  that 
port  and  Liverpool,  was  purchased 
by  certain  gentlemen  of  Savannah 
who  equipped  her  with  steam  ma- 
chinery and  paddlewheels  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  for  their  city  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  a  vessel  so  equipped. 
The  Savannah  made  this  trip  in  25 
days,  having  worked  her  engine  part 
of  18  days  and  depended  wholly 
upon  sail  for  the  balance  of  the 
time.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
the  furor  of  excitement  and  the 
stimulus  to  the  imagination  which 
this  voyage  produced  upon  the  ma- 
rine engineering  and  shipping  fra- 
ternity on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Hitherto  steam  navigation  had  been 
largely  thought  of  only  in  connec- 
tion with  river  transportation,  but 
here  in  one  stroke  and  almost  the 
first  sea  voyage  of  a  steamer  she 
successfully  navigates  the  3500 
miles  of  open  ocean  and  shows  the 
possibility  of  permanent,  regular 
service  between  the  two  continents. 

David  Napier 

In  this  same  year  also  there  was 
begun  by  a  young  Scotchman,  David 
Napier,  a  series  of  investigations 
which  led  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  art  of  naval  architecture  as 
applied  to  steamships;  also  in  the 
mechanical  methods  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  the  propul- 
sion of  vessels. 

Earlier  than  1818  Napier  had  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind  the  feasi- 
bility of  applying  power  of  steam  to 
navigation  in  the  open  sea.  In  or- 
der to  get  at  first  hand  a  concrete 
idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  through  stormy  weather,  he 
took  passage  on  several  occasions 
in  the  stormy  periods  of  the  year 
on  sailing  packets  between  Glasgow 
and  Belfast,  a  passage  which  then 
required  the  greater  part  of  a  week 
and  is  now  accomplished  in  less 
than    nine    hours.     The    captain    on 


one  of  these  packets  tells  the  story 
that  he  found  this  young  man,  Na- 
pier, constantly  perched  on  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  intently  gazing  on  the 
sea  where  it  broke  on  the  sides  of 
the  ship  and  quite  heedless  of  the 
waves  and  spray  that  were  washing 
all  over  him.  At  intervals  he  would 
come  aft  to  ask  the  captain  whether 
he  considered  the  then  sea  a  rough 
one.  Finally  when  the  breeze  had 
freshened  to  a  strong  gale,  he  came 
aft  again  and,  the  captain  still  in- 
forming him  that  this  was  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary,  he  resumed  his 
hazardous  station  until  the  storm 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
the  seas  were  breaking  all  over  the 
vessel.  Coming  back  again  to  the 
captain  he  got  the  reply  that  the 
captain  could  not  remember  to  have 
faced  a  worse  night  in  the  whole  of 
his  experience,  whereupon  young 
Napier  turned  away  with  a  laugh, 
remarking  to  himself,  "Well,  if  this 
is  all  I  have  to  meet,  I  guess  I  can 
manage." 

Coming  back  to  Glasgow  from  this 
experience,  he  carried  on  a  series 
of  experiments  with  models  of  ves- 
sels in  a  small  tank  and  was  soon 
led  to  adopt  the  fine,  wedge-like  en- 
trance of  bow  which  distinguishes 
the  modern  steamer  from  the  old 
sailing  ship.  As  early  as  1822  Na- 
pier introduced  surface  condensers, 
but  through  metallurgical  failure 
was  unable  to  get  sufficient  rapidity 
of  condensation. 

Summing  up  for  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  find  the  steam  pressure  still  hov- 
ering around  5  or  6  pounds,  the 
speed  of  steamboats  increased  to 
about  8  knots  an  hour,  the  weight 
of  machinery  about  1800  pounds  per 
I.  H.  P.,  the  fuel  consumption  about 
7  pounds  per  horsepower  hour,  the 
practicability  of  fairly  long  ocean 
voyages  demonstrated,  and  regular 
coastal  lines  established  and  mak- 
ing fairly  definite  schedules,  irre- 
spective  of  weather  conditions. 

In  1823  there  were  about  300 
steamboats  on  American  waters.  Be- 
tween 1813  and  1823  160  steam  ves- 
sels had  been  launched  in  England, 
none  of  which  was  as  large  as  the 
larger  American  boats.  Had  our 
government  given  as  much  encour- 
agement to  the  builders  and  opera- 
tors of  steamers  in  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  1825  as  was 
given  to  the  English  builders  and 
operators  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, Emerson  would  not  have  had 
to  write  about  thirty  years  later 
that  "steam  was  an  Englishman." 


BUILDING  FLOATING  DRYDOCKS 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  and  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  Set  Up 

Construction  Record 
By  DAVID  W.  BARNES* 


THE  majority  of  the  large  ship- 
building establishments  which 
grew  out  of  the  war  emergency 
shipbuilding  boom  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  now  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  equip  themselves  for  the  up- 
keep, repair  and  reconditioning  of 
ships  in  order  to  find  work  through 
which  to  keep  their  organizations 
together. 

"Ship  repair"  is  rather  an  unsat- 
isfactory term  to  describe  this  work, 
as  it  is  not  at  all  confined  to  repairs 
of  damages,  but  as  a  steel  bridge 
has  to  be  frequently  painted  so  a 
steel  ship  has  to  have  similar  treat- 
ment, and  so  do  the  wooden  ships 
for  that  matter,  and  overhauling  has 
to  include  the  removal  of  marine 
growths  from  the  underwater  struc- 
tures. Regular  inspections  of  pro- 
pellers, stern  posts,  etc.,  are  neces- 
sary; engine  and  boilers  require  in- 
spection and  cleaning,  and  altogether 
this  work  can  perhaps  have  a  better 
name  than  "repairs." 

"Deferred  maintenance"  has  been 
suggested  by  a  marine  superintend- 
ent as  a  much  more  satisfactory  title. 

Quite  recently  two  shipbuilding 
plants  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  and  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  de- 
cided to  include  repair  work  with 
their  other  activities,  and  upon  care- 
ful consideration  of  various  types 
of  docks  available  selected  the  float- 
ing type  as  designed  by  William  T. 
Donnelly  of  New  York. 

This  type  of  dock  is  made  with 
wooden  pontoons  built  in  standard 
sections  and  rigidly  connected  by 
steel    wing    walls.      The    Sun    Ship- 


building Company  desired  a  dock 
with  a  lifting  capacity  of  10,000 
tons,  and  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  one  with  a  lifting  capacity 
of  8000  tons  and  with  provision 
made  for  future   extension. 

The  wooden  pontoons  for  these 
docks,  as  designed  by  William  T. 
Donnelly,  are  built  of  Pacific  Coast 
Douglas  fir.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  110  feet  long,  41  feet 
wide,  and  13  feet  deep,  and  each 
contains  250,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber. They  are  built  usually  on  ways 
like  a  ship  and  are  launched  into 
the  water.  The  requisite  number  of 
pontoons  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
dock  are  then  lined  up  rigidly  with 
trusses    and    connected    rigidly    to- 


gether by  the  steel  wing  walls,  which 
are  built  in  place  on  the  pontoons. 

For  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's dock  of  10,000  tons  capacity 
eleven  such  pontoons  were  needed, 
and  it  was  specified  that  the  dock 
should  be  built  in  two  parts,  each 
of  which  should  be  capable  of  being 
used  as  an  entirely  separate  dock 
or  of  being  joined  to  the  other  sec- 
tion to  be  used  as  one  dock  with  the 
full.  10,000-ton  capacity. 

One  of  these  sections  was  built 
with  four  pontoons  and  is  197  feet 
long  over  the  outrigger,  and  is  cap- 
able of  lifting  a  ship  250  feet  over 
all  in  length  and  of  3600  tons  actual 
weight.  The  longer  section  has  sev- 
en  pontoons,   is   323   feet   long  over 


Launching   pontoon    No.    10   April   22,    1921,   at  the   Sun   Shipbuilding   Company's 
yard,   33  working  days  from  start 
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Lining   up  in   the  Federal    Shipbuilding    Company's   fitting   out   basin   the   Hoating   pontoons 
with   trusses   in   preparation   for   the  erection   of   the   side   wings 


the  outrigger,  and  will  lift  a  ship 
of  approximately  6400  tons  actual 
weight.  Joined  together  as  a  single 
large  drydock,  the  length  is  522  feet 
6  inches  over  the  keel  blocks,  the 
width  110  feet,  and  the  dock  will 
lift  10,000  tons  actual  weight.  It 
will  take  a  ship  approximately  525 
feet  long. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's drydock,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  built  in  one  piece,  has  nine  pon- 
toons and  continuous  steel  wing 
walls  from  end  to  end,  the  total 
length  over  the  keel  blocks  being 
377  feet,  with  a  width  of  110  feet 
and  a  total  length  of  the  wing  walls 
of  462  feet  6  inches.     This  dock  will 


*  The  figures  and  facts  embodied  in  this  article 
formed  the  basis  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
author  before  the  Brooklyn  Engineers  Club  De- 
cember 8,   1921. 
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The  floating  dock   of  the   Federal    Slupbuil  ling    Company   with   the    Suholco    up 


lift  a  vessel  weighing  8000  tons  and 
will  take  a  hull  approximately  475 
feet  long.  This  dock  having  an  un- 
interrupted alignment  of  keel  blocks 
and  a  continuous  side  girder  is  in 
effect  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a 
floating  graving  dock  in  that  the  so- 
lidity of  the  girder  sections  takes  up 
any  unbalanced  strains  that  might 
otherwise  be  transmitted  to  the  ship. 
In  ordering  these  docks  the  ship- 
building companies  both  specified 
that  the  actual  work  of  construction 
should  be  done  by  their  own  organ- 
izations and  workmen  in  their  own 
yards  under  the  plans  and  supervis- 
ion of  William  T.  Donnelly,  acting 
as  consulting  engineer  and  construc- 
tion expert.  At  the  time  Mr.  Don- 
nelly himself  was  away  on  a  pro- 
tracted yachting  cruise,  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency  of 
his  organization,  built  up  through  a 
long  period  of  consulting  engineer- 
ing work  in  New  York,  that  this 
drydock  construction  was  carried 
through  without  a  hitch  and  all  that 
remained  for  Mr.  Donnelly  to  do 
upon  his  return  was  to  officiate  at 
the  opening  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company's  dock. 

The  consulting  engineer  establish- 
ed an  organization  at  the  shipbuild- 
ing plants,  and  on  December  1,  1920, 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  be- 
gan work  on  pontoon  number  one. 
The  resident  engineers  on  the  work 
representing  the  consulting  engineer 
were  men  of  long  experience  in  tim- 
ber construction  and  were  able  to 
make  many  suggestions  of  time  and 
money-saving  ideas,  resulting  in  bet- 
ter and  quicker  work  by  the  ship- 
building companies. 


The  last  pontoon,  No.  11,  of  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company  was  launched 
April  28,  1921 — time  taken  in  con- 
struction 149  days.  The  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company  began  to  work 
on  its  first  pontoon  January  5, 1921, 
and  launched  its  ninth  and  last  pon- 
toon May  2,  1921 — total  construction 
time  117  days. 

As  soon  as  the  pontoons  were 
launched  they  were  lined  up,  and 
work  began  immediately  on  the  steel 
wings,  working  from  one  end.  Both 
the  shipbuilding  companies  had  had 
abundance  of  experience  in  steel 
construction,     and    this     work    was 


comparatively  easy  for  their  regular 
organizations  in  fabricating,  fram- 
ing,  plating   and   riveting. 

The  Sun  Company  began  erection 
of  the  steel  wings  March  8,  1921, 
and  completed  the  work  May  27, 
1921;  elapsed  time  80  days.  The 
Federal  Company  began  the  steel 
work  on  March  26,  1921,  completing 
June  11,  1921;  elapsed  time  77  days. 
The  total  weight  of  steel  in  the  Sun 
drydock  is  1750  tons  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral drydock  1450  tons. 

The  arrangements  for  pumping 
are  somewhat  different  on  the  two 
docks.  There  are  twenty-two  12-inch 
centrifugal  pumps  on  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company's  drydock,  four 
on  each  side  of  the  short  section 
and  seven  on  each  side  of  the  long 
section,  thus  making  four  groups  of 
pumps,  each  pump  in  each  group 
being  connected  by  gearing  to  a 
main  driving  shaft.  The  two  groups 
on  the  short  section  are  driven  by 
two  125  -  horsepower,  450  -  volt,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle,  variable  speed,  slip- 
ring  motors,  while  those  on  the  long 
section  are  driven  by  two  200-horse- 
power  motors  of  the  same  character- 
istics. These  motors  are  all  han- 
dled by  remote  control,  the  master 
controllers  being  located  in  a  central 
control  house  on  shore.  The  wiring 
on  the  drydock  is  all  lead-covered 
cable  installed  in  iron  pipes.  This 
wiring  is  connected  by  flexible  ca- 
bles to  the  wiring  on  shore  through 
an    iron    standpipe    with    gooseneck. 

The  Federal  drydock,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pumped  by  eighteen  12-inch 
centrifugal  pumps,  nine  on  each 
side,  each  pump  being  directly  con- 
nected to  a  vertical  type  individual 


The  floating  dock  of  the  Sun   Shipbuilding  Company  with  the   Joseph   M.   Cudahy  up 
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motor  of  30  horsepower,  440-volt,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle,  the  motor  being  of 
the  variable  speed,  slip-ring  type. 
These  pumps  are  also  under  remote 
control  so  arranged  that  any  motor 
can  be  operated  separately  or  all  of 
them  collectively  under  the  control 
of  an  operator  at  a  central  station. 
Telltale  vanes  on  the  top  of  each 
motor  shovi'  the  dock  master  if  the 
motor  is  running.  The  motors,  in- 
dividual controllers  and  master  con- 
trollers  w^ere   supplied   by   the   Gen- 


eral Electric  Company,  and  the 
pumps  by  the  American  Steam  Pump 
Company. 

The  construction  of  the  Sun  dock 
was  started  on  December  1,  1920,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  the  10,000-ton 
tanker  Joseph  M.  Cudahy  was  dock- 
ed on  June  11,  1921,  six  months  and 
eleven  days  after  placing  the  first 
timber  on  the  blocks. 

The  Federal  drydock  was  started 
on  January  5,  1921,  and  the  6000- 
ton  steamer  Suholco  was  docked  on 


June  25,  1921,  five  months  and  twen- 
ty days  after  the  placing  of  the 
first  timber. 

The  building  of  these  two  fine  ex- 
amples of  American  drydock  engi- 
neering, each  representing  with  the 
necessary  pier  work  and  dredging  - 
an  investment  of  approximately  $1,-  I 
000,000  and  each  completely  finished 
in  six  months,  is  an  achievement  of 
which  the  consulting  engineer  and 
both  shipbuilding  companies  may  be 
justifiably  proud. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  LANDING  STAGE 

A  Simple  But  Very  Effective  Piece  of  Harbor  Engineering 


WHILE  at  Liverpool  on  my 
recent  trip  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  easy  man- 
ner in  which  huge  trans  -  Atlantic 
liners  were  dispatched  with  passen- 
gers and  baggage  from  the  Prince's 
landing  stage  at  Liverpool.  There 
was  no  more  excitement  or  bustle, 
in  fact,  than  there  would  be  about 
the  loading  of  an  ordinary  ferry- 
boat at  the  foot  of  Market  street, 
San  Francisco.  Thinking  that  the 
readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
might  be  interested  in  the  manner 
by  which  this  is  accomplished,  I 
have  prepared  the  following  notes 
which,  with  the  pictures,  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  this  rather  wonder- 
ful, though  simple,  piece  of  engi- 
neering work. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in 
the  River  Mersey  on  the  Liverpool 
waterfront  varies  greatly.  At  neap 
tide  the  difference  would  be  about 
12  feet,  while  in  the  spring  tides 
the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  is  as  much  as  33  feet,  and 
there  is  at  most  times  on  the  ebbing 
tide  a  current  along  the  waterfront 
of   about   7  knots.    This   large  tidal 
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Trans-Atlantic  liner  leaving  the  Liverpool 
landing  stage 


range  makes  necessary  the  docking 
of  ships  in  basins,  and  all  cargo  is 
discharged  from  ships  so  docked.  It 
was  early  recognized,  however,  that 
the  freight  docks  were  not  at  all 
suitable  for  the  loading  of  passen- 
gers, and  as  far  back  as  1847  a  float- 
ing landing  stage  was  constructed 
by  the  dock  trustees. 


Liverpool    landing    stage   from    the    north    showing    liner    alongside 


This  was  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  until  in  1871  the  various  land- 
ing stages  which  had  been  con- 
structed were  all  united  in  a  new 
construction  with  a  platform  over 
2000  feet  in  length  and  an  average 
width  of  80  feet.  Just  after  its  com- 
pletion on  July  28,  1874,  this  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  An  entirely  new 
stage,  the  present  Prince's  landing 
stage,  was  then  built  and  opened  in 
1876.  Extensions  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  this  until  now 
the  total  length  is  approximately 
half  a  mile.  j 

This    huge    floating    structure    is     | 
carried  on  200  iron  pontoons,  each 
of  which   is   about  80  feet  long,   10 
feet   wide,   and   6  feet   deep.     It  is 
held  in  position  by  mooring  chains 
and  by  a  number  of  bridges,  which 
are  swiveled  on  the  shore  end  and 
work    on    the    landing    stage    with 
guided  rollers.     Most  of  the  bridges 
are   about   110   feet  long,   and  their 
incline  is  practicable  for  foot  pas- 
sengers   at   all    stages    of   the    tide, 
but  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  mail 
and  baggage  at  low  water  a  speci- 
ally constructed  floating  bridge  550     J 
feet  in  length  is  provided  near  the     " 
center  of  the  stage.     Buildings  and 
oflfices  have  been  erected  for  postal,      ■ 
telegraph  and  telephone  services,  re-      I 
freshment    rooms,    customs    examin- 
ing rooms,  shipping  offices,  etc. 

Ordinary  ferry  boats  take  their 
passengers  directly  from  the  stage 
level,  which  is  from  6  to  8  feet 
above  water.  For  the  large  trans- 
Atlantic  liners  movable  gangways 
and  high  level  bridges  have  been 
provided  for  taking  first  and  second 
cabin  passengers  off  at  the  various 
deck  levels.  One  of  the  bridges  has 
recently  been  converted  into  a  dou- 
ble escalator  worked  by  electricity 
with  belts  traveling  in  reverse  di- 
rections so  that  loaded  hand  trucks 
may  be  carried  either  up  from  or 
down  to  the  stage  deck  level. 
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The  Atlantic  liners  load  cargo  and 
stores  at  their  own  docks,  running 
out  into  the  stream  from  five  to  six 
hours  before  sailing  time,  where  the 
steerage  passengers  are  put  aboard 
from  tenders.  About  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  sailing  time  the  vessel 
runs  up  to  the  landing  stage,  where 
the  first  and  second  -  class  passen- 
gers, baggage  and  mails  are  waiting 
ready  to  embark.  The  passengers 
have  been  segregated,  their  baggage 
checked  over,  their  passports  viseed 
and  tickets  examined,  and  are  all 
arranged  at  the  proper  levels  so  that 
when    the    steamer    pulls    alongside 
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they  walk  aboard  with  no  confusion. 
The  arrangements  are  so  methodical 
that,  so  far  as  any  passenger  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  more  confusion 
or  excitement  about  this  beginning 
of  a  trans-Atlantic  trip  than  there 
would  be  if  he  were  simply  stepping 
aboard  a  trans-Mersey  ferry  to  run 
over  to  Birkenhead. 


Two  views  of  the  Liverpool  landing  stage. 
Above  shows  liner  warping  alongside  and  sev- 
eral of  the  numerous  bridges.  At  left — view 
along  the  waterside  of  the  landing  stage 
showing  liner  alongside  and  various  gangways. 


CAMP  ROOSEVELT,  BUILDER  OF  BOYS 


THE  general  intelligent  public 
is  anxious  to  know  about  new 
ventures  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity. When  new  institutions 
are  founded,  the  public  is  eager  to 
learn  about  them  and  to  aid  in  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  their  usefulness. 
Too  often,  however,  it  takes  a  year 
or  two  to  awaken  the  people  to  a 
knowledge  of  these  new  institutions 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  And 
it  is  the  first  year  or  two  that  deter- 
mines the  permanency  of  such  pro- 
jects, for  all  too  often,  because  of 
lack  of  public  support,  many  worthy 
enterprises  fall  beneath  the  heavy 
burdens  of  starting  out  and  are 
doomed  never  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
For  this  reason  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  season  at  Camp  Roosevelt, 
the  national  educational  encampment 
for  boys,  is  to  be  heralded  with  joy, 
for  it  means  that  this  eminently 
worth-while  project  has  stood  the 
test  and  is  ready  to  go  on  with  its 
work  of  building  better  boys  for  the 
country  at  large.  The  opening  of 
Camp  Roosevelt  was  attended  with 
many   hardships    and   difficulties    on 


Major  F.   L.   Beals,   commandant  Camp  Roosevelt 

the  part  of  the  founder.  Major  F.  L. 
Beals.  The  press  and  public  at  large 
soon  grasped  the  magnitude  of  the 
Camp  Roosevelt  idea,  and  many  na- 
tional organizations  sprang  to  its 
assistance.  The  War  Department  of 
the'  United  States  government  gave 
it  substantial  aid  in  the  way  of  the 
loan  of  tents,  cots,  and  other  needed 


equipment;  the  American  Red  Cross 
established  a  unit  at  the  camp  hos- 
pital, and  a  corps  of  doctors  and 
nurses  was  assigned  to  look  after 
the  health  and  sanitation  of  the 
camp,  as  well  as  to  give  instruction 
in  Red  Cross  and  first  aid.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  built  a  large  "Y"  hut  and 
assigned  eight  "Y"  secretaries  to 
care  for  the  general  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  hundreds  of  boys  en- 
rolled at  the  camp.  The  Winchester 
Junior  Rifle  Corps  has  built  one  of 
the  finest  rifle  ranges  so  far  put  out 
by  that  superior  concern  and  main- 
tains a  representative  to  give  in- 
-struction  in  the  care  and  handling 
of  firearms. 

Added  to  such  splendid  support, 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  re- 
alizing that  the  Camp  Roosevelt  idea 
was  one  for  the  good  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  wishing  to  reach  all 
worthy  boys,  made  the  camp  a  part 
of  the  Chicago  summer  school  sys- 
tem. This  one  act  alone  gave  Camp 
Roosevelt  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
public  organizations  and  did  much 
to  put  it  before  thousands  of  par- 
ents of  public  school  boys. 
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This  boy-building  on  a  man-sized 
scale  has  proved  so  successful  that 
the  camp  will  this  coming  season  be 
transferred  to  a  more  adequate  site 
near  LaPorte,  Indiana.  A  gymnas- 
ium, mess  hall  seating  one  thousand, 
kitchens,  electric  power  plant,  deep 
well,  modern  sewage  system,  large 
hospital  and  class  -  room  buildings, 
bungalows,  dormitories  and  recrea- 
tion rooms  are  included  in  the  new 
plant.  The  tract  includes  and  sur- 
rounds Silver  Lake,  with  sandy  beach- 
es, diving  platforms,  etc.  Large 
fields  provide  for  tentage,  sports  of 
all  kinds,  and  parade  ground.  The 
ground  is  rolling,  well  wooded  and 
drained,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try affords  opportunity  for  hikes  in 
every  direction. 

The  courses  of  training  are  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  include  boys  of  all 
ages  and  ideas.  The  older  boys, 
from  fourteen  years  up,  may  join  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Division,  which  covers 
the  military  course  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other.  Army  officers  have 
charge  of  this  instruction.  They  are 
assigned  to  the  camp  by  the  War 
Department. 

For  the  younger  boy,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen,  the  Junior  Camp  Divis- 
ion is  provided  where  the  mysteries 
of  woodlore  and  campfire  are  taught. 
Competent  scout  masters  supervise 
this  training. 

The  summer  school  is  one  of  the 
important  correlative  features  of  the 
camp.  It  will  be  seen  that,  on  ac- 
count of  residence  at  the  school, 
longer  hours  are  available  for  class- 
es, making  more  intensive  work  pos- 
sible, which  results  in  the  comple- 
tion  in  the  six  weeks  of  the   eight 


weeks'  course  usually  required  to 
complete  the  work. 

This  worthy  project  would  not  ful- 
fill the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended — namely,  that  of  reaching 
the  public — were  it  to  cater  to  but 
a  select  few.  In  order  to  make  it 
easily  accessible  to  boys  from  all 
walks  and  stations  of  life,  Major 
Beals  made  the  camp  a  philanthropic 
undertaking.  The  necessary  financial 
support  is  secured  yearly  through 
prominent  Chicago  business  men, 
who  appreciate  the  good  work  for 
which  the  camp  was  founded.  Mr. 
Angus  S.  Hibbard,  prominent  Chica- 
goan,  is  chairman  of  the  Camp  Roose- 
velt Association.  The  boys  who  at- 
tend pay  but  a  very  nominal  fee. 

This  vast  camping  enterprise  could 
not  be  other  than  a  successful  ven- 
ture,  having  as   it  has   at   its   head 


a  man  of  such  sterling  qualities 
of  leadership  and  ability  as  Major 
Beals.  The  life  work  of  Major  Beals 
is  to  make  of  our  American  boy  a 
better  future  man.  Occupying  as  he 
does  the  position  of  professor  of  mil- 
itary science  and  tactics  and  super- 
visor of  physical  education  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools,  he  has  plenty  J 
of  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  ■ 
study  of  boys  and  boy  psychology 
throughout  the  year. 

The  camp  is  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods of  three  weeks  each.  Boys 
may  attend  either  one  or  both  of 
these  periods,  the  first  of  which  be- 
gins on  July  5.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  at  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education,  460  South  State  street, 
under  whose  auspices  the  camp  is 
being  conducted,  with  Major  Beals 
in  direct  command. 


HEALING  BY  WIRELESS 


RADIO  has  now  taken  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  No 
longer  need  a  seafaring  man  strick- 
en with  illness  go  without  medical 
attention,  no  matter  what  size  or 
nationality  of  the  vessel  equipped 
with   wireless. 

This  humanitarian  service  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  which  furnishes  free 
medical  advice  to  ships  at  sea  via  the 
coastal  radio  stations  operated  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

Vessels  desiring  this  advice  can 
secure  it  promptly  by  addressing 
radiograms  to  any  of  the  coastal 
stations  with  which  communication 
is     established.       Such     radiograms 


should  be  signed  by  the  master  and 
should  state  briefly  the  symptoms  of 
the  person  or  persons  afflicted. 

The  medical  advice  will  then  be 
given  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  will  be  phrased  in  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  a  layman.  Al- 
though primarily  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  ships  not  carrying  physi- 
cians, these  radio  consultations  may 
be  held  with  ships'  physicians  and 
the  hospital  staffs. 

The  hospitals  and  coastal  radio 
stations  designated  to  furnish  this 
service  are:  United  States  Marine 
Hospitals  Nos.  38,  43,  61  and  70, 
communicating  with  the  radio  sta- 
tions at  Chatham,  Massachusetts; 
Siasconset,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  City;  United  States  Veterans' 
Hospital,  No.  49,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Hospital,  No.  56,  at  Baltimore, 


Maryland,  communicating  with  the 
radio  station  at  Cape  May,  New  Jer- 
sey; United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
No.  19,  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  United  States  Veterans'  Hospital 
No.  24  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  com- 
municating with  the  radio  station  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

The  San  Francisco  station  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  has 
made  arrangements  to  give  mes- 
sages in  connection  with  this  heal- 
ing service  right  of  way.  Such  mes- 
sages are  immediately  telephoned  to 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  or  to  Palo  Alto,  the 
telephone  expense  being  absorbed 
by  the  Radio  Corporation.  This  free 
long  distance  medical  service  pro- 
vided by  intelligent  co-operation  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 


LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  C.  I.  F.  DOCUMENTS 

Prepared  by  Division  of  Commercial  Laws,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


SELDOM  has  a  foreign  court 
ruling  created  greater  conster- 
nation among  American  ship- 
pers than  the  decision  of  Jus- 
tice McCardie  on  the  status  of  "re- 
ceived for  shipment"  bills  of  lading 
and  on  the  use  of  insurance  certifi- 
cates in  lieu  of  policies  in  connec- 
tion with  documents  under  c.  i.  f. 
contracts.  This  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  the  now  celebrated  case  of 
the  Diamond  Alkali  Export  Corpora- 
tion vs.  F.  Bourgeois,  which  was 
heard  before  Justice  McCardie,  sit- 
ting in  the  King's  Bench,  London, 
July  1,  1921. 

Judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  defendants  and  involved  three 
points.  The  first  point  (purely  inci- 
dental) hinged  upon  late  delivery, 
and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  the  defendant's  contention 
being  met  by  the  strike  clause  in 
the  contract.  The  other  two  points 
dealt  with  the  status  of  bills  of  lad- 
ing certifying  the  receipt,  in  good 
condition,  of  goods  for  shipment,  as 
distinct  from  bills  of  lading  reading 
"received  on  board,"  and  with  the 
use  of  certificates  of  insurance  un- 
der floating  insurance  policies,  as 
documents  tendered  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  c.  i.  f.  con- 
tracts. The  affects  of  the  adverse 
decision  of  Justice  McCardie  upon 
established  practice  in  foreign  trade 
are  far-reaching.  As  a  precedent  it 
opens  up  the  prospect  of  contract 
repudiation  by  buyers,  not  only  in 
British  dependencies,  but  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  herein  lies  its 
chief  menace  to  American  commerce. 

Points  Way  to  Remedy 

The  ruling  of  Justice  McCardie  is 
neither  bad  law  nor  in  itself  unfair. 
The  learned  judge  merely  defined 
the  status  of  "received  for  ship- 
ment" bills  of  lading  and  of  insur- 
ance certificates  in  the  light  of  what 
c.  i.  f.  contracts  call  for  under  the 
Bills  of  Lading  Act  (1855)  and  of 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (1906), 
and  declared  that  they  do  not  ade- 
quately meet  the  seller's  obligations. 
Yet  he  duly  considered  the  estab- 
lished American  commercial  usage 
and  pointed  the  way  to  a  remedy  by 
intimating  that  the  difficulties  indi- 
cated in  the  judgment  could  be  eas- 
ily, promptly  and  effectively  met  by 
the  insertion  of  appropriate  clauses 
in  c.  i.  f.  contracts. 

It  is  an  established  business  cus- 
tom in  international  trade  for  a 
buyer  in  an  over-sea  country  to  de- 
mand in  a  c.  i.  f.  contract  that  ship- 
ment be  made  within  a  certain  time. 


He  must  have  an  approximate  basis 
for  judging  the  time  when  the  goods 
reach  him.  Very  likely,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  he  had  sold 
the  goods  to  his  own  customer, 
agreeing  to  an  approximate  time  of 
delivery.  Or  the  goods  may  be  want- 
ed at  destination  for  some  special 
purpose  and  the  unforeseen  lateness 
of  their  arrival  may  lead  to  serious 
inconvenience  and  loss. 

What  Seller  Must  Consider 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  the  seller  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  the  goods  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  shipment  and  to 
make  proper  inquiry  as  to  the  sched- 
ule of  vessels  upon  which  shipment 
may  be  made  within  the  time  agreed 
on  between  seller  and  buyer.  The 
seller  ordinarily  protects  himself  to 
the  full  limit  of  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  strikes,  embargoes  and 
government  interference.  He  under- 
takes full  responsibility  for  the  fac- 
tors over  which  he  exercises  con- 
trol. If  he  is  a  manufacturer,  he 
makes  due  provision  for  raw  mate- 
rials, for  labor  and  for  a  working 
schedule  enabling  him  to  have  the 
goods  put  on  a  freight  train  or  any 
other  form  of  conveyance  to  the 
port  of  shipment.  He  also  books 
space  on  an  ocean  vessel  to  carry 
the  goods  to  destination. 

When  it  comes  to  ocean  vessels 
the  seller  faces  a  problem  in  the 
fact  that  sailing  schedules  frequent- 
ly depend  upon  factors  beyond  his 
control.  There  may  be  a  steamer 
leaving  the  port  of  shipment  for  the 
port  of  destination  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  seller  delivers  the  goods 
to  the  dock  in  time  for  the  scheduled 
shipment,  but  the  company  operat- 
ing the  vessel  may  either  omit  or 
postpone  the  sailing,  or  it  may  direct 
the  vessel  to  proceed  first  to  a  series 
of  other  ports  of  call  rather  than  di- 
rect to  the  port  of  destination,  de- 
laying the  arrival  of  goods  at  des- 
tination. 

Lack  of  Foresight 
Now  in  this  connection  let  us  ex- 
amine the  general  tenor  of  c.  i.  f. 
contract  clauses  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  assumed  by  the  seller  to 
effect  ocean  shipment  at  a  given 
time  or  within  a  given  time.  If  in 
engaging  space  for  the  shipment  the 
seller  has  not  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  ocean  carrier  which 
would  indemnify  him  against  loss  or 
responsibility  under  his  contract  for 
the  failure  of  the  vessel  to  sail  on 
scheduled  time,  or  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  vessel,  or  for  the  deviation 


of  the  vessel  in  its  journey  from  the 
direct  course,  he  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility and  obligations  of  a  se- 
rious character  for  factors  which 
he  cannot  control.  In  other  words, 
he  has  either  speculated  or  commit- 
ted himself  without  realizing  the  se- 
riousness of  the  obligations  he  has 
assumed,  when  he  has  in  his  c.  i.  f. 
contract  the  clause  "shipment  within 
thirty  days,"  or  "shipment  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  of  ." 

Sellers  should  rigorously  avoid 
entering  into  any  such  oblgations 
without  a  provision  exonerating  them 
from  responsibility  if,  after  delivery 
to  the  ocean  carrier,  the  shipment 
does  not  go  forward  as  planned. 
There  is  no  argument  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  business  reason 
which  would  justify  the  assumption 
of  such  a  responsibility  by  the  seller. 
He  has  no  right  to  take  this  risk 
upon  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  seller  whose  c.  i.  f.  contract 
lacks  such  a  protective  clause  ex- 
poses himself  to  serious  perils  if 
he  delivers  goods  to  the  ocean  car- 
rier in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion, 
trusting  that  shipment  will  be  ef- 
fected in   due   course   as   scheduled. 

Must  Allow  for  Delays 

There  are  several  possibilities  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection. 
Once  in  a  while  the  buyer  must 
make  such  rapid  connections  that 
the  rigid  observance  of  the  promised 
time  of  shipment  is  of  exceedingly 
great  importance  to  him.  He  may 
have  agreed  to  furnish  the  goods 
by  a  certain  time  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  time  requirements  under  a 
government  or  other  contract  bear- 
ing penalty  clauses  for  delay.  In 
this  case,  in  all  fairness,  he  must 
assume  the  risks  incident  to  delay. 
A  merchant  undertaking  to  procure 
goods  abroad  and  to  deliver  them 
within  a  specified  period  of  time 
must  first  consider  how  long  it 
should  take  him  to  perform  his  con- 
tract, and  he  must  not  overlook  the 
element  of  uncertainty  in  ocean 
shipment.  He  should  not  figure  so 
closely  that  shipment  on  February 
28  would  be  considered  as  comply- 
ing with  the  clause  in  the  contract 
calling  for  February  shipment,  while 
shipment  on  March  1  would  appear 
as  a  violation  of  the  same  contract. 
Trading  between  distant  countries 
is  based  by  usage  and  comity  upon 
substantial  rather  than  technical 
compliance  with  obligations  unless 
in  altogether  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  importance  of  rigid 
adherence   to   the   time   requirement 
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of  contract  clauses  should  be  point- 
ed out  by  the  buyer  in  these  excep- 
tional circumstances.  A  certain  lat- 
itude is  therefore  provided  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  contracts  by  the 
use  of  expressions  as  "end  of  the 
month"  or  "early  part  of  the  month" 
or  "shipment  in  May,  June,  July." 
The  seller  should  not  be  reasonably 
expected  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ocean  carrier's  sched- 
ule. It  is  his  business  to  place  the 
goods  in  the  physical  possession  of 
the  carrier  in  sufficient  time  to  en- 
able the  latter  to  effect  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  in  compliance  with 
the  intention  of  the  contract. 

Sometimes  the  buyer  undertakes 
to  sell  goods  bought  abroad  as  mer- 
chandise afloat.  The  time  element 
of  delivery  here  is  more  or  less  a 
speculation  in  goods.  Natural  pro- 
duce is  frequently  sold  in  this  fash- 
ion. The  same  remarks  apply  in 
this  case  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  does  not  really  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  buyer  if,  on  a  c.  i.  f. 
contract  specifying  shipment  by  the 
end  of  August,  the  goods  are  act- 
ually loaded  on  September  4.  Tak- 
ing the  case  of  such  shipment  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  for  instance, 
where  the  weather  element  alone 
may  cause  a  difference  of  several 
days  one  way  or  another,  so  slight  a 
divergence  from  the  contract  clause 
cannot  be  of  grave  consequence  to 
the  buyer. 

Why  He  Repudiates 

If  under  such  circumstances  the 
buyer  seek  to  repudiate  the  contract 
it  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  convenient  for  him  to  do  so. 
The  price  of  the  commodity  may 
have  dropped,  or  he  may  seek  to  ex- 
tort an  unwarranted  concession.  If 
he  needs  the  goods  badly,  or  in  the 
meanwhile  the  world  market  price 
has  risen,  he  will  not  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  the  failure  by  the  sell- 
er to  adhere  strictly  to  the  wording 
of  the  contract  by  a  few  day's  delay. 

Now  most  of  these  c.  i.  f.  ship- 
ments are  made  against  payment  by 
letter  of  credit,  and  the  bank  hold- 
ing the  funds  is  instructed  to  pay 
them  against  "documents."  The  doc- 
uments include  as  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  a  bill  of  lading,  as 
evidence  of  shipment,  and  an  insur- 
ance policy  as  evidence  of  having 
protected  the  goods  against  loss  or 
damage. 

Issuance  of  Bills  of  Lading 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  sailing 
dates  and  to  other  exigencies  of 
maritime  traffic,  there  has  developed 
a  practice  of  issuing  bills  of  lading 
reading  "received  for  shipment." 
This   is   a   bill   of   lading   indicating 


that  the  seller  has  complied  with  his 
part  of  the  obligation  and  delivered 
the  goods  to  the  ocean  carrier  in 
good  condition,  but  that  the  goods 
have  not  been  actually  put  on  board 
for  one  of  several  reasons.  The  ves- 
sel may  not  yet  be  in  port,  or  the 
goods  must  await  their  turn  in  load- 
ing. Perhaps  they  are  lighter  pack- 
ages which  must  be  kept  on  the  dock 
pending  the  stowing  of  heavier  pack- 
ages before  they  can  be  taken  on 
board.  The  bill  of  lading  may  spec- 
ify the  steamer,  reading  as  follows: 

"Received  for  shipment  by  SS. 

or  any  subsequent  steamer."  The 
bill  of  lading  in  the  case  decided  by 
Justice  McCardie  read:  "Received 
in  apparent  good  order  and  condi- 
tion from  to  be  transported 

by  SS.  Anglia  now  lying  in  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  and  bound  for  Goth- 
enburg, Sweden,  with  liberty  to  call 
at  any  ports  in  or  out  of  the  cus- 
tomary route,  or  failing  shipment 
by  said  steamer,  in  and  upon  a  fol- 
lowing steamer,  280  bags  of  dense 
soda."  The  document  did  not  even 
say  "immediately  following"  nor  in- 
dicate that  the  following  steamer 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
carrier  issuing  the  bill  of  lading. 
The  justice  found  this  bill  of  lading 
to  be  a  mere  receipt  for  the  goods. 
The  remedy,  the  justice  ruled,  lies 
in  appropriate  contract  clauses  ac- 
cepting the  "received  for  shipment" 
bill  of  lading.  But  the  "received  for 
shipment"  bill  of  lading  represents 
a  thoroughly  established  usage  in 
several  trades. 

In  the  Marlborough  Hill  case, 
tried  in  Privy  Council,  a  broadei' 
view  was  taken  by  Lord  Phillimore. 
With  this  view  Justice  McCardie 
disagreed,  fearing  that  if  the  view 
of  Lord  Phillimore  was  carried  out 
logically  a  mere  dock  receipt  might 
be  considered  a  bill  of  lading.  This 
is  avoided  in  the  Liverpool  cotton 
trade  by  the  guaranty  of  shipments 
within  twenty-one  days.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  trade  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  bank  accept  the  doc- 
uments subject  to  a  guaranty  by  the 
shipping  companies  that  the  vessel 
was  in  port,  that  the  goods  were  un- 
der the  control  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies, and  that  the  shipowners 
would  guarantee  shipment  by  the 
particular  vessel  named  in  the  docu- 
ment. "Shipped"  bills  of  lading,  or 
bills  of  lading  reading  "received  on 
board,"  are  impossible  in  many  in- 
stances, and  a  rigid  construction  of 
Justice  McCardie's  decision  is  bound 
to  work  havoc  with  financing  ar- 
rangements. 

Policy  and  Certificate  Compared 
Of   equal    importance   to   this    de- 
cision by  Justice  McCardie  was  the 


view  taken  by  this  British  jurist 
that  a  proper  policy  of  insurance 
was  not  presented  in  the  insurance 
certificate  which  accompanied  the 
documents.  The  insurance  certifi- 
cate   in    question    read    as    follows: 

"This   is  to   certify  that  on   

this   company   insured   under   policy 

No.  2319,  for  ,  $5790,  on  280 

bags,  58  per  cent  dense  soda  ash, 
N.  Y.  &  L.  test,  valued  at  sum  in- 
sured, shipped  on  board  of  SS.  An- 
glia and  other  steamer  or  steamers 
at  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Gothen- 
burg. And  it  is  hereby  understood 
and  agreed  that  in  case  of  loss  such 
loss  is  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
assured  on  surrender  of  this  cer- 
tificate." 

This  certificate  conveyed  all  the 
rights  of  the  original  policyholder 
and  was  declared  to  be  subject  to 
the  full  terms  of  the  policy.  Justice 
McCardie  dissented  from  the  ruling 
of  Justice  Dailhache  in  a  previous 
case,  in  which  the  American  certi- 
ficates of  insurance  were  admitted 
to  be  on  a  footing  of  their  own,  be- 
ing accepted  in  Engand  as  policies. 
Justice  Scrutton  had  also  previously 
stated  that  a  certificate  of  insurance 
issued  by  an  insurance  company  un- 
der a  floating  policy,  upon  which 
document  the  company  can  be  sued, 
would  suffice  in  any  case.  Justice 
McCardie  felt  that  the  buyer  in  this 
case  was  at  a  disadvantage  by  not 
being  able  to  examine  the  policy  un- 
der which  the  certificate  was  issued. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  the  buy- 
er could  not  assign  the  certificate 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  suit  in 
the  same  sense  that  he  could  assign 
a  policy,  and  he  ruled  that  a  docu- 
ment of  insurance  is  not  a  good  ten- 
der in  England  under  an  ordinary 
c.  i.  f.  contract  unless  it  be  an  act- 
ual policy  and  unless  it  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Marine  Insur- 
ance Act  (1906)  as  to  assignment. 
Legislation  May  Be  Needed 

Justice  McCardie  distinctly  real- 
ized the  serious  effect  of  his  decis- 
ion. He  expressed  his  opinion  "with 
diffidence  and  reluctance"  and  inti- 
mated that  legislation  might  well  be 
needed  to  enlarge  the  operations  of 
the  Bills  of  Lading  Act  (1855)  and 
of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (1906). 
He  advised  the  employment  of  ap- 
propriate clauses  in  the  contract  it- 
self to  meet  the  difficulties  indicated 
in  the  judgment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  sellers 
in  this  case  have  decided  not  to  ap- 
peal, and  so  for  the  present  Justice 
McCardie's  decision  is  the  law  in 
England  with  regard  to  bills  of  lad- 
ing and  to  insurance  certificates. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  led  to  much 
discussion     and     numerous     confer- 
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ences  in  the  United  States  between 
important  shippers  and  their  advis- 
ers on  legal  aspects  of  transporta- 
tion and  insurance.  The  prevalent 
view  is  that  for  the  present  original 
policies  of  insurance  must  be  pre- 
sented under  c.  i.  f.  contracts  to 
England.  But  the  grave  danger  is 
always  present  that  in  other  coun- 
tries, first  of  all,  of  course,  in  Brit- 
ish possessions,  buyers  under  c.  i.  f. 
contracts  may  choose  for  ulterior 
motives  to  repudiate  c.  i.  f.  contracts 
under  either  pretext  ("received  for 
shipment"  bill  of  lading  or  "insur- 
ance certificates"),  claiming  that 
these  do  not  constitute  proper  doc- 
uments called  for  under  c.  i.  f.  con- 
tracts   and    setting    up    the    defense 


that  the  sellers  had  not  complied 
with  their  part  of  the  contract.  The 
position  of  the  banks  disbursing 
funds  under  letters  of  credit  is  a 
very  delicate  one,  and  not  only  ship- 
pers, carriers  and  insurance  com- 
panies but  also  banks  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  submitting  the  decision 
of  Justice  McCardie  to  review.  In 
the  face  of  abandonment  of  the  ap- 
peal by  the  sellers  in  the  "Diamond 
Alkali"  case,  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  suit  to  set- 
tle the  question.  Justice  McCardie 
in  his  decision  pointed  the  way  to 
such  a  suit  by  saying  that  if  any 
custom  and  usage  could  be  asserted, 
modifying  the  long  and  clearly  es- 
tablished rights  of  a  buyer  under  a 


c.  i.  f.  contract,  such  points  could 
be  dealt  with  in  some  future  action 
in  the  Commercial  Court.  The  in- 
terest aroused  in  the  disquieting  sit- 
uation created  by  this  ruling  is  evi- 
denced in  the  number  of  communi- 
cations received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  shippers,  law 
firms  and  insurance  experts,  solicit- 
ing its  interest  in  finding  a  suitable 
remedy. 

In  the  meanwhile  trade  bodies  rep- 
resenting American  shippers  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  have  passed 
resolutions  providing  for  the  inser- 
tion in  c.  i.  f.  contracts  of  a  clause 
agreeing  to  the  acceptance  of  insur- 
ance certificates  as  equivalent  to  an 
insurance  policy. 


DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS 


A  New  Device  for  Measuring  Greatest  Depths  of  Ocean 


THERE  are  several  spots  or 
areas  of  water  in  the  ocean 
where  the  depths  are  so  great 
that  heretofore  they  have  been 
unfathomable.  One  of  these  un- 
measured areas  is  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  just  north  of  Yucatan  and 
known  as  "Sigsbee's  Deep."  Admi- 
ral Sigsbee.  U.  S.  N.,  many  years  ago 
undertook  a  survey  there,  and  while 
he  did  obtain  some  very  deep  sound- 
ings failed  to  reach  the  greatest 
depths  because  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  then   existing   instruments. 

The  Navy  Department  has  now, 
however,  perfected  an  instrument  or 
machine  which  measures  fathoms  by 


By  WENDELL  M.  WHITING 

sound  echoes,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  great  depths  it  will  record. 

The  device,  according  to  Secretary 
Denby,  is  very  similar  to  the  sound 
apparatus  used  by  the  United  States 
Navy  for  submarine  detection  dur- 
ing the  recent  world  war. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  in- 
strument is  based  is  that  of  creat- 
ing a  sharp,  loud  sound  on  board 
the  ships  and  then  waiting  for  the 
echo  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
to  be  recorded.  The  time  between 
the  creation  of  the  sound  and  the 
return  of  the  echo  is  then  measured 
to  within  one-thousandth  of  a  second. 

This    new   machine   will    not   only 


be  of  great  benefit  in  obtaining 
great  depths,  but  can  be  worked 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the 
latest  sounding  machines  now  in  use. 
Depths  of  such  greatness  as  five 
nautical  miles  have  been  sounded  on 
Nero  Deep  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
southwest  of  Guam,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  present  sounding  ma- 
chines, but  there  has  been  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  these  depths 
are  absolutely  accurate  and  some 
question  as  to  whether  there  may 
not  be  even  greater  depths  in  this 
locality.  This  new  instrument  will 
permit  of  accurately  checking  up  the 
soundings  in  this  locality. 
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Where   the   Nero   Deep   lies  off  the   Island   of   Guam.     It  is   about   five   nautical   miles   in  depth. 


IN  THE  GRAVEYARD  WATCH 


A  Sermon  on  Waves 

A  Bit  of  Sentiment 

"Two  Sister  Vessels" 

FOR  A  LONG  TIME  I  have  de- 
sired to  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
probable  (and  improbable)  heights 
of  waves  at  sea;  but,  although  I 
had  the  theme  ready  to  hand,  I  lack- 
ed what  I  may  describe  as  a  text. 
Now,  however,  thanks  to  Captain  F. 
L.  Iverson,  master  of  the  steamship 
Mount  Clinton,  the  lack  is  supplied, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  lay  lustily 
about  me.  Captain  Iverson  and  Sec- 
ond Officer  G.  H.  Holzman  furnish 
me  with  my  occasion  in  the  follow- 
ing report,  published  in  the  Hydro- 
graphic   Bulletin: 

"On  February  1,  1922,  in  latitude 
48  degrees  32  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 34  degrees  west,  encountered 
great  sea  waves  from  forty-five  to 
forty-eight  feet  high  from  base  to 
crest  and  350  to  420  feet  long.  Wind 
southwest,  7  to  8;  barometer  28.23; 
very  low  hanging  clouds." 

"Mountain  High"  Illusion 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  per- 
sons that  I  should  choose  such  an 
apparently  moderate  height  as  an 
excuse  for  a  diatribe.  During  years 
out  of  mind  our  literature,  classic 
and  ephemeral,  and  our  daily  speech 
have  been  filled  with  such  phrases 
as  "waves  mountain  high",  until  the 
landsman  takes  such  expressions  se- 
riously, and  even  the  old  mariner 
tells  the  waterfront  reporters  that 
seas  ran  to  at  least  seventy-five  feet, 
although  he  usually  fails  to  specify 
whether  that  estimated  height  was 
from  crest  to  general  sea  surface  or 
to  trough.  The  point  is  most  impor- 
tant, for  the  distance  from  crest  to 
trough  or  base  would  be  just  twice 
that  from  crest  to  the  general  sur- 
face; yet  perhaps  the  question  is 
altogether  academic,  for  if  I  myself 
ever  meet  seventy-five-foot  waves  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  that  they  grow 
to  150  feet,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  die 
promptly  of  fright. 

Testimony  of  a  Scot 

The  first  evidence  that  I  have  to 
submit  in  the  case  is  from  Steven- 
son. By  Stevenson  I  do  not  mean 
the  writer,  though  my  quotations  are 
from  his  collected  works,  but  his 
grandfather,  who  achieved  great 
fame  as  a  lighthouse  engineer.  This 
elder  Stevenson,  by  name  Robert,  was 
constructing  the  Bell  Rock  light, 
when  his  vessel,  the  Pharos,  was 
struck  by  a  wind  that  finally  settled 
into  a  northeasterly  gale.  Then  this 
Scotchman,  by  training  an  engineer 
and   so   accustomed   to   precise   esti- 
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An  Jfaknin  ICanbfall 

/  san>  that  island  first  n>hen  it 
Tvas  neither  night  nor  morning.  The 
moon  "Was  to  the  rvest,  setting,  but 
still  broad  and  bright.  To  the  east, 
and  right  amidships  of  the  darvn, 
Tvhich  Tvas  all  pink,  ihe  da^-star 
sparkled  li^e  a  diamond.  The  land 
breeze  bleX»  in  our  faces,  and  smelt 
strong  of  wild  lime  and  vanilla;  other 
things  besides,  but  these  Xoere  the 
most  plain;  and  the  chill  of  it  set 
me  sneezing.  I  should  say  I  had 
been  for  })ears  on  a  loiv  island  near 
the  line,  living  for  the  most  part 
solitary  among  natives.  Here  yvas  a 
fresh  experience',  even  the  tongue 
xvould  be  quite  strange  to  me;  and 
the  look  of  these  Xvoods  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  rare  smell  of  them, 
renexoed  mp  blood. 

The  captain  blerv  out  the  bin- 
nacle-lamp. 

"There!''  said  he,  "there  goes  a 
bit  of  smoke,  Mr.  Wiltshire,  behind 
the  break  of  the  reef.  That's  Falesa, 
where  your  station  is,  the  last  vil- 
lage to  the  east;  nobody  lives  to 
rvindrvard  —  /  don't  k^orv  ivhy. 
Take  my  glass,  and  you  can  make 
the  houses  out." 

I  took  the  glass;  and  the  shores 
leaped  nearer,  and  I  sarv  the  tangle 
of  the  Woods  and  the  breach  of  the 
surf,  and  the  brown  roofs  and  the 
black  insides  of  houses  peeped 
among  the  trees. 

— The  Beach  of  Falesa,  by 
Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


mating  and  clear  thinking,  and  little 
given,  I  fancy,  to  romancing,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  grandson  was 
to  win  considerable  fame  in  that 
amiable  pursuit — then  this  Scotch- 
man, I  say,  "saw  indeed  an  aston- 
ishing sight.  The  sea  or  waves  ap- 
peared to  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height  of  unbroken  water,  and  every 
approaching  billow  seemed  as  if  it 
would  overwhelm  our  vessel."  For- 
tunately the  gale  subsided,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  went  on  deck.  A  heavy 
cross  sea  was  running.  "The  height 
to  which  the  waves  rose  in  sprays 
when  they  met  each  other  was  truly 
grand."  .  .  .  Ah,  ha,  snarls  a  read- 
er, now  we  shall  find  something 
mountain  high.  .  ,  .  "To  estimate 
the  height  of  the  sprays,"  Mr.  Ste- 
venson goes  on  in  his  unbending 
manner,  "at  forty  or  fifty  feet  would 
surely  be  within  the  mark."  But  he 
has  something  far  more  severe  to  of- 
fer: "From  observations  often  made 
by  the  writer,   insofar  as  such   can 


be  ascertained,  it  appears  that  no 
wave  in  the  open  seas,  in  an  un- 
broken state,  rises  more  than  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  ocean"  (or  fourteen  to 
eighteen  feet  from  crest  to  trough). 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther  and  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  old  lighthouse-build- 
er, in  his  peregrinations  about  the 
coasts  of  stormy  Scotland,  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  see  ocean  at  its 
worst,  may  read  his  whole  story  of 
the  Bell  Rock  in  his  grandson's  "A 
Family  of  Engineers." 

Some  Other  Evidence 

Although  I  might  rest  on  my  oars 
with  a  pleased  smirk,  I  should  be 
disloyal  to  truth  if  I  stopped  here. 
The  fact  is  that  other  competent 
judges  assign  to  waves  far  greater 
maximum  heights.  For  example,  I 
find  that  J.  T.  Jenkins,  in  his  "Text- 
book of  Oceanography",  says  that 
"Dumont  D'Urville  has  recorded  a 
wave  100  feet  high  jn  1837  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  an 
estimate,  not  a  measurement,  and 
although  many  seafarers  will  agree 
with  D'Urville" — (will  they  agree, 
Mr.  Jenkins?  Take  away  100-foot 
waves  and  what  is  left  to  the 
ocean?) — "the  estimate  is  probably 
too  high.  French  marine  officers 
measured  many  waves  according  to 
instructions  given  by  Arago.  The 
highest  measured  were  in  February, 
1841,  near  the  Azores,  when  from 
forty-two  to  fifty  feet  was  recorded. 
In  the  enclosed  seas  the  height  of 
waves  is  much  less." 

For  myself,  I  may  say  that,  al- 
though I  have  never  been  in  any 
particularly  hard  blow  at  sea  and 
have  not  seen  waves  of  unusual 
height,  I  have  looked  upon  quite  a 
bit  of  astonishing  surf,  both  from 
shore  and  from  a  ship's  boat  when 
approaching  exposed  landings,  and 
I  must  confess  that  even  the  heav- 
iest breakers  that  I  have  seen  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  a  height  of 
fifteen  feet  of  solid  water. 

Disconcerting  Factors 

It  is  quite  true  that  Captain  Iver- 
son's  figure  is  less  than  that  of  the 
French  officers;  but  their  heights 
were  ascertained  by  measurement, 
and  I  assume  that  Captain  Iverson 
estimated  his.  Accurate  estimates, 
even  accurate  measurements,  of  sea 
waves  are  exceedingly  diflficult,  for 
the  reason  that  the  greater  the  sea 
the  greater  the  rolling  and  pitching 
of  a  vessel  and  consequently  the 
more  pronounced  the  disarrangement 
of  the  one  source  of  reference;  be- 
sides, one  always  is  inclined  to  at- 
tribute too  much  motion  to  the  sea 
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and  too  little  to  the  ship,  as,  for 
example,  he  is  unaware  of  any  pitch- 
ing until  he  sees  the  horizon  begin 
to  cant  at  a  crazy  angle.  In  other 
words,  even  if  the  movement  of  a 
vessel  be  pronounced,  the  observer 
unconsciously  persists  in  regarding 
the  deck  as  level  and  in  estimating 
heights  accordingly.  I  may  make 
my  meaning  clearer  by  reproducing 
a  sketch  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  book,  in 
which  the  true  height  of  a  wave  is 
shown  on  the  right  and  the  appar- 
ent height,  derived  from  a  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  a  vessel's  deck,  appears  on  the  left: 


Moreover,  the  estimating  of  any 
distance,  no  matter  how  great  or 
how  small,  is  made  immensely  more 
difficult  if  the  intervening  surface 
is  uniform,  such  as  that  of  water, 
a  flat  prairie,  a  desert  or  a  great 
snow-field.  There  exist,  as  it  were, 
no  landmarks ;  the  unvarying  uni- 
formity defies  the  eye.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mount  Clinton,  too,  the  low 
hanging  clouds  reported  by  Captain 
Iverson  must  have  been  confusing 
factors,  as  tending  to  increase  the 
apparent  height  of  the  waves  be- 
neath. Finally,  I  may  remark  that 
the  force  of  the  wind,  7  to  8 
on  the  Beaufort  scale,  or  from  a 
moderate  to  a  fresh  gale,  probably 
has  little  or  no  significance.  Wind 
creates  waves,  but  the  effect  persists 
long  after  the  cause  has  vanished, 
with  the  result  that  one  often  ob- 
serves great  seas  in  light  airs  or 
even  in  calms. 

The  Ninth  Great  Wave 

Mr.  Jenkins  explodes  one  illusion, 
which  obtains  rather  generally:  "Al- 
though there  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  period,  velocity 
and  length  of  a  wave,  there  is  none 
between  these  and  the  height."  He 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  belief 
held  by  seamen  that  one  wave  usu- 
ally is  higher;  the  ancient  Greeks 
spoke  of  groups  of  three  as  being 
highest,  but  most  modern  seamen 
say  that  the  fourth  or  fifth  exceeds 
the  others  and  is  followed  by  one 
or  two  of  less  height.  Tennyson 
puts  the  idea  thus  in  "The  Coming 
of  Arthur" : 

Wave  after  wave,  each  might- 
ier than  the  last. 

Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering 
half  the  deep 

And  full  of  voices,  slowly  rose 
and  plunged 

Roaring,  and  all  the  wave  was 
in  a  flame. 


Here  I  rest.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  have  proved  anything  so  far 
as  Captain  Iverson's  report  is  con- 
cerned: he  certainly  could  summon 
authority  to  bear  him  out;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
waves  "mountain  high"  exist  only  in 
the  imagination.  Yet  we  have  a 
good  deal  to  learn  about  the  sea. 
Even  the  physicists,  who  clutter  up 
whole  pages  with  Greek  letters  in 
evolving  the  equations  of  wave  mo- 
tion, even  they  appear  to  be  at  a 
loss  in  explaining  certain  phenom- 
ena. Of  their  mathematics  I  know 
little  and  care  less.  The  fact  that 
theta  equals  the  square  root  of  delta 
divided  by  zero  is  not  half  so  inter- 
esting as  the  sight  of  seas  crossing 
each  other's  paths  at  right  angles  or 
of  an  oily  current  sliding  through 
a  heavy  ground  swell. 

I  FANCY  THAT  Thomas  A.  Gra- 
ham, general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  would  be 
greatly  surprised  if  I  were  to  accuse 
him  of  being  sentimental ;  in  fact, 
as  he  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
shrewd,  far-seeing  business  man,  he 
might  resent  the  indictment.  Yet 
indict  him  I  do,  and  I  now  set  about 
to  convict  him. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  Shipping 
Board  535,  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Mail,  steam  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
en  route  to  Honolulu  and  the  Orient. 
She  immediately  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, because  of  her  resemblance  to 
the  vessels  of  the  "old"  company,  to 
the  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  in  par- 
ticular; and  I  discovered  that  she 
was  painted  in  the  style  employed 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  for  years:  black 
hull  and  funnel,  the  former  having 
a  yellow  stripe  below  the  superstruc- 
ture; white  deck-house  and  buff 
masts.  For  years,  as  I  said,  all  Mail 
vessels  were  painted  after  this  plan ; 
but  when  the  company  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1916,  the  old  steamships  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  a  new  scheme 
was  adopted  in  which  a  light  green 
was  the  prevailing  tone. 

An  Institution 

Now  it  happened  that  I  had  seen 
the  Manchuria  depart  from  Hono- 
lulu on  the  last  voyage  of  a  Pacific 
Mail  vessel  from  that  port,  and  I 
also  saw  the  Ecuador  arrive  on  the 
first  westbound  sailing  of  the  re- 
stored service.  On  the  latter  vessel 
floated  the  old  Pacific  Mail  house- 
flag;  many  of  her  officers  had  serv- 
ed under  Mr.  Schwerin ;  but  some- 
thing radically  wrong  there  was — 
the  paint,  of  course.  Much  the  same 
thought  must  have  occurred  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Orient  also,  for  in  the  days  be- 
fore   the    Shipping    Board    built    its 


enormous  fleet  of  ships,  each  of 
which  flew  the  United  States  flag, 
the  Pacific  Mail  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  merely  a  steamship  line: 
it  was  an  institution,  an  American 
institution,  in  ports  that  saw  little 
enough  of  our  shipping.  It  was  an 
institution  of  a  long  and  honorable 
history  (it  has  been  engaged  in  the 
trans-Pacific  trade  for  more  than 
fifty  years)  ;  so  that,  when  the  three 
new  steamships  blossomed  out  in 
their  changed  paint,  the  Pacific  wit- 
nessed what  it  regarded  as  a  re- 
grettable break  from  old  traditions. 

The  P.  M.  Tradition 

What  those  traditions  were  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  brief- 
ly. I  recall  a  wharf  employe  of  the 
old  company,  who  observed  a  streak 
of  rust  staining  the  white  paint  of 
a  certain  admirable  British  liner 
and  who  remarked:  "You'll  see  noth- 
ing like  that  on  a  Mail  ship."  I  be- 
lieve that  he  spoke  the  truth;  at 
least,  I  looked  for  rust  thereafter 
and  saw  none.  One  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  officers  who  took  the  "Big 
Four"  to  the  Atlantic  told  me  that 
officials  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  were  amazed  at  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  vessels, 
which  were  then  eleven  to  fourteen 
years  old.  On  the  score  of  person- 
nel, the  company  had  built  up  an 
organization  that  was  able  to  stand 
upon  its  own  feet  and  give  the  Jap- 
anese and  British  a  severe  struggle; 
an  organization  that  contained  men 
who  had  spent  a  quarter-century  or 
more  in  the  Orient  and  who  knew 
Manila,  Yokohama  or  Hongkong  as 
well  as  any  foreigner  could.  These 
men  were  graduates  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  school — a  hard  school,  doubt- 
less, but  one  that  had  a  singular 
ability  to  graduate  first-class  steam- 
ship-operators and  to  command  their 
undivided  loyalty.  Scattered  about 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to- 
day are  several  gray  -  haired  men 
who  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
learned  shipping  under  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  in  the  days  when  the 
American  merchant  marine  had  few 
friends  at  home  and  fewer  abroad, 
when  dog  ate  dog  and  the  devil  was 
likely  to  get  the  hindmost. 
Found   Guilty 

As  I  began  by  observing,  I  fancy 
that  Mr.  Graham  would  be  surprised 
if  I  were  to  accuse  him  of  being 
sentimental ;  yet  I  plume  myself  on 
having  made  out  a  tolerable  case 
against  him;  and  surely  he  would 
not  assert  that  he  has  restored  the 
black,  yellow  and  buff  merely  be- 
cause of  expediency.  No,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham has  repaired  the  broken  link 
of  tradition,  as  he  would  have  real- 
ized, as  you  and  I  would  have  seen. 
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if  we  could  have  stood  on  a  pier  of 
Yokohama  or  Hongkong  when  the 
first  vessel  arrived  in  the  old  dress. 
Those  people  on  the  other  side  have 
long  memories. 

Something  of  the  same  sort,  the 
vivifying  of  a  tradition,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  restoration  of 
the  New  York-San  Francisco  pas- 
senger service.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  management  regarded  New 
York  as  offering  better  business 
than  did  Baltimore;  yet  even  here 
sentiment  enters,  because  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  was  founded  to  engage 
in  the  New  York-Panama-San  Fran- 
cisco trade.  The  first  steamship, 
the  California,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Magellan  October  6,  1848; 
called  at  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  isthmus,  and  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  February  28,  1849, 
in  the  height  of  the  gold  rush.  Nine- 
teen years  later,  in  1867,  the  San 
Francisco-Hongkong  service  was  op- 
ened, and  Honolulu  was  added  as  a 
port  of  call,  if  my  recollection  serves 
me,  in  1871  or  1872.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  however,  despite  the 
greater  importance  of  the  trans-Pa- 
cific service  today,  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  was  founded  to  maintain  sail- 
ings between  New  York  and  the  Pa- 
cific, with  transfer  at  Panama,  and 
that  in  a  very  real  sense  the  com- 
pany's vessels  have  returned  to  their 
home  port. 


FOR  MORE  YEARS  than  any  of 
us  can  look  back  upon,  writers  of 
both  poetry  and  prose  have  found 
a    favored    theme    in    the    strangely 


diverse  fates  of  sisters.  When  an 
author  lacked  a  better  plot  he  al- 
ways could  twist  that  threadbare 
motive  into  something  superficially 
new;  and  I,  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  my  betters,  propose  to  say 
something  of  sister  ships. 

The  recent  destruction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  sea  and  the 
purchase  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  of  the  Columbia  (Great 
Northern)  to  replace  her  in  the  Pa- 
cific coastwise  trade  has  caused  me 
to  ponder  upon  the  queer  pranks 
that  fortune  plays  with  twin  vessels, 
for  most  of  the  ill  luck  that  pursued 
the  flyers  built  by  James  J.  Hill 
seemed  to  fasten  itself  upon  the 
Northern  Pacific.  It  was  she  that 
went  ashore  at  Fire  Island  in  the 
winter  of  1918,  when  she  was  re- 
turning several  hundred  sick  and 
wounded  American  soldiers  to  the 
United  States;  now  it  is  she  that 
burns  to  the  water's  edge  while  on 
her  way  to  the  Sun  yard  to  be  re- 
conditioned for  the  Pacific;  and  all 
the  time  the  Great  Northern  was 
making  a  name  for  herself  in  widely 
separated  seas.  She  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  selected  as  the 
peace-time  flagship  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  (I  should  prefer  to  call  her  the 
admiral's  floating  ofiice) ;  she  made, 
and  I  believe  still  holds,  the  record 
for  the  fastest  round  trip  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  vessel  ever  has  approached  her 
record  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  that  of 
3  days,  18  hours  and  51  minutes, 
Honolulu  (Diamond  Head)  to  the 
San    Francisco    lightship,    in    1915, 


when  she  broke  the  Tenyo  Maru's 
record  by  one  minute  less  than  24 
hours.  This  run  of  23  knots  an 
hour  is  not  likely  to  be  approached 
for  a  long  time,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  vessels  capable  of  making 
that  speed  are  not  being  constructed 
in  large  numbers,  and  most  of  them 
are  on  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be  that 
the  reason  for  the  Great  Northern's 
greater  popularity  with  travelers,  for 
her  crowding  the  sister  from  the 
public  eye,  lay  altogether  in  her 
more  striking  name;  but  that  there 
was  a  difference,  intangible  though 
it  may  have  been,  is  incontestable. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied.  For 
example,  there  were  the  other  ves- 
sels built  by  James  J.  Hill,  the  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota.  The  former  is 
afloat  today  as  the  largest  cargo- 
carrier  of  the  world;  the  latter  end- 
ed years  ago  on  the  rocks  of  Tokyo 
Bay,  in  a  wreck  that  has  supplied 
the  theme  for  many  a  winter's  tale. 
The  Olympic  is  one  of  the  great  lin- 
ers of  the  world;  what  happened  to 
the  Titanic  on  her  maiden  voyage 
is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. And  so  of  the  Mauretania 
and  Lusitania.  Sometimes,  however, 
we  discover  sister  vessels  whose 
courses  parallel  each  other  strik- 
ingly, as  was  the  case  when  the 
Manchuria  grounded  at  Waimanalo, 
Honolulu,  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Mongolia  struck  the  reefs  of  Mid- 
way Island.  The  theme  is  rather 
fascinating,  but  if  I  pursue  it  too 
far  I  probably  shall  find  myself  in 
confusion,  so  I  retire  while  my  brief 
remains  unshaken. 

THE  SECOND  MATE. 
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Marine  Insurance 

CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,     Eastern  Contributing  Editor 


Compromising  With  Lloyd's 

Perhaps  the  dominant  theme  among 
marine  underwriters  of  the  East  of 
late  has  been  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  competition  in  this  country 
of  unauthorized  foreign  companies, 
and  particularly  of  Lloyd's,  London. 
The  New  York  insurance  department 
has  found  it  impossible  to  interpret 
regulations  governing  insurance  with 
unauthorized  foreigners  while  the 
law  abounded  in  apparently  ambig- 
uous and  conflicting  provisions.  The 
whole  problem  revolved  around  the 
broker.  So  long  as  the  American 
insuring  public  was  willing  to  take 
cheap  insurance  and  to  patronize  by 
preference  brokers  who  could  obtain 
it,  there  was  no  way  of  safeguarding 
our  merchants  from  disaster  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  insurers  who  liked 
to  take  money  in  rather  than  pay  it 
out.  Insurance  Superintendent  Fran- 
cis R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  arranged  for  a 
series  of  hearings  with  both  fire  and 
marine  underwriters  on  this  subject, 
and  through  the  greater  initiative  of 
the  marine  men  and  the  brilliant 
constructive  work  of  Archibald  G. 
Thacher,  Wendell  P.  Barker  and  Da- 
vid Rumsey  an  agreement  was  pre- 
pared that  met  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  superintendent.  This 
agreement  is,  in  effect,  a  compro- 
mise, and  will  be  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  before  the  New  York 
legislature  in  the  near  future.  Only 
under  the  condition  that  business 
with  Lloyd's  and  other  unadmitted 
insurance  companies  is  placed  by 
brokers  especially  licensed  by  the 
department,  will  those  organizations 
be  permitted  to  operate  in  New  York. 
Brokers  may  not  act  in  the  capacity 
of  agents  or  perform  any  agency 
functions,  and  must  report  all  busi- 
ness placed  with  non-admitted  in- 
surers. The  matter  of  taxation,  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in 
competition  with  foreign  marine  com- 
panies who  are  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  net  profits  rather  than  premium 
income,  as  here,  will  go  over  until 
some  subsequent  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, when  more  time  and  data 
are  available.   Licensed  brokers  must 
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keep  detailed  records  of  business 
placed  with  unauthorized  insurers 
and  the  records  must  be  open  at  any 
time  to  examination  by  the  depart- 
ment. Through  this  power  of  regu- 
lation the  superintendent  is  allowed 
to  prescribe  forms  of  letters  of  ad- 
vice, cover  notes  and  policy  endorse- 
ments, so  that  the  assured  will  re- 
ceive due  notice  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  underwriting  institutions 
not  licensed  in  New  York,  who  main- 
tain no  deposits  there  and  who  are 
not  subject  to  service  of  process  by 
American  courts. 

In  order  to  afford  Lloyd's  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  side  of  the 
case  to  best  advantage.  Superintend- 
ent Stoddard  arranged  a  special 
hearing  at  which  Lloyd's  was  repre- 
sented by  no  less  an  advocate  than 
Sir  Raymond  Beck,  a  former  chair- 
man of  Lloyd's.  Sir  Raymond  bore 
a  letter  from  the  present  chairman 
of  that  institution.  He  stated  that 
Lloyd's  underwriters  collectively  do 
not  desire  to  continue  business  here 
illegally  and  that  if  they  could  be 
admitted  they  stand  ready  to  pay 
taxes,  maintain  reserves  and  other- 
wise conform  to  our  laws.  But  that  if 
it  were  found  impossible  for  Lloyd's 
to  operate  here  legally,  he  would 
recommend  their  retirement  from 
this  market.  Superintendent  Stod- 
dard made  no  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  stated  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  consider  any  plan  on  behalf 
of  Lloyd's  that  might  be  submitted 
to  him.  It  is  anticipated  that  fur- 
ther interesting  developments  will 
result  from  Sir  Raymond's  visit  to 
this   country. 

Failure  of  City  Equitable 

The  most  staggering  blow  that  has 
fallen  upon  the  London  insurance 
market  in  some  while  has  been  the 
disastrous  collapse  of  the  City  Equi- 


table Fire  of  that  municipality.  Its 
failure  has  carried  down  with  it  the 
fortunes  of  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple of  social  prominence  and  of  high 
business  connections.  Those  respon- 
sible for  the  faults  and  flattering  re- 
ports that  have  emanated  from  the 
company's  head  office  during  the  past 
six  months  are  in  manj^  instances 
fugitives  from  justice  at  the  present 
time  or  in  a  state  of  physical  col- 
la  p  s  e.  Insurance  Superintendent 
Stoddard  of  New  York  State  has 
taken  possession  of  the  resources  of 
the  company's  United  States  branch 
under  a  court  order  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  policyholders 
and  creditors  in  this  country.  The 
causes  that  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
City  Equitable  arose  largely  from 
its  extensive  marine  reinsurance  op- 
erations, and  also  from  the  undesir- 
able character  of  its  investments 
which  proved  to  be  non-liquid  and 
could  not  be  realized  upon  when  ur- 
gent occasion  arose.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany will  probably  end  the  treaty 
system  of  reinsurance  as  applied  to 
marine  underwriting  in  England.  A- 
merican  shipowners  and  merchants 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  carry- 
ing small  lines  with  the  defunct  in- 
stitution and  will  doubtless  be  amply 
cared  for  by  the  funds  now  in  the 
hands  of  Superintendent  Stoddard. 

A  Standardized  Short  Form 

One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of 
constructive  work  ever  turned  out 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Underwriters  is  the  admirable 
draft,  recently  submitted,  of  a  spe- 
cial open-cargo  policj^  form.  It  is 
compact,  simple  and  comprehensive 
and  completely  meets  most  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  use  of  the 
marine  certificate.  It  will  satisfy 
the  bankers  because  it  gives  them 
the  simplified  contract  they  have 
long  been  demanding;  it  standard- 
izes and  makes  uniform  all  impor- 
tant clauses  and  terms;  and  it  ef- 
fects substantial  economy  in  office 
handling.  Furthermore,  it  effectu- 
ally does  away  with  the  objection 
raised  by  Justice  McCardie  of  Eng- 
land to  the  substitution  of  a  marine 
certificate  for  the  original  policy. 
The  great  question  is,  will  the  brok- 
ers  accept   it?     Also,   how   many   of 
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the  old-time  underwriters  are  going 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  old  clauses 
in  preference  to  the  new?  The  pro- 
posed clarilied  form  is  an  institute 
recommendation  only;  there  is  noth- 
ing mandatory  about  it.  Already 
many  of  the  Eastern  offices  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  adopting  it. 
In  any  event  it  supplies  a  concrete 
record  of  policy  development  that 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
improvement  should  a  desire  for 
such  arise  in  the  future.  The  pre- 
cise phraseology  of  the  form  is  not 
available  at  this  time,  pending  the 
suggestions  and  alterations  of  the 
bankers  and  brokers. 

Aetna  Drops  Ocean  Marine 

Marine  underwriters  throughout 
the  country  were  astonished  to  learn 
March  1  of  the  decision  of  the  Aetna 
of  Hartford  to  suspend  the  accept- 
ance of  ocean  marine  risks  during 
the  calendar  year  1922.  This  policy 
is  effective  as  of  March  1.  The  Aet- 
na will  continue  its  inland  business 
as  heretofore.  This  surprising  de- 
cision came  without  an  iota  of  warn- 
ing, there  having  been  no  prelimi- 
nary conferences  with  the  company's 
marine  managers  in  the  various 
states.  In  the  opinion  of  many  such 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  so 
powerful  an  institution  as  the  Aetna 
is  nothing  less  than  a  severe  blow 
at  prevailing  attempts  to  put  an  ad- 
equate underwriting  market  behind 
an  American  merchant  marine.  It 
is  felt  that  serious  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  attracting  further 
capital  into  ocean  marine  underwrit- 
ing in  the  face  of  such  an  adverse 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  great  com- 
pany that  has  been  writing  it  suc- 
cessfully for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
According  to  figures  of  December  31, 
1921,  filed  with  the  New  York  insur- 
ance department,  the  Aetna's  net 
ocean  marine  premiums  for  1921  to- 
taled $1,689,725;  its  net  ocean  ma- 
rine losses  paid  in  1921  amounted  to 
$2,168,930.  At  the  close  of  last  year 
the  company  had   net  ocean   marine 


premiums  in  force  in  the  sum  of  $1,- 
017,438.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite 
information  from  the  Aetna's  home 
office,  it  is  being  generally  concluded 
that  the  action  of  the  company  grew 
out  of  a  substantial  reduction  in 
premiums  on  ocean  marine  during 
1921  as  opposed  .to  a  100  per  cent 
increase  in  losses.  If  the  company 
were  to  average  its  accounts  by  three 
year  periods,  which  is  the  only  sat- 
isfactory way  of  measuring  a  marine 
insurance  business,  it  would  doubt- 
less find  that  its  ocean  marine  busi- 
ness has  been  making  money  rather 
than  losing  it.  The  company's  decis- 
ion affects  all  of  its  ocean  marine 
writing  offices  in  the  United  States, 
the  most  important  of  which  are 
located  at  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
Baltimore. 

Northern  Pacific  Problems 

When  the  Admiral  liner  Northern 
Pacific  was  burned  off  Cape  May  in 
February,  the  London  market  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  $1,200,000,  and  the 
rate  is  generally  understood  to  have 
been  %  per  cent  for  the  trip  to 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  from  New 
York  City,  and  for  builder's-  risk 
while  undergoing  repairs  at  the  for- 
mer place.  It  is  now  intimated  that 
the  underwriters  will  oppose  liabil- 
ity on  the  defense  of  the  unsea- 
worthiness of  the  vessel  based  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  crew.  News- 
paper reports  have  it  that  the  vessel 
carried  a  skeleton  crew  of  but  sixty- 
eight  men.  One  of  the  implied  war- 
ranties of  every  marine  insurance 
contract  is  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessel  and  one  of  the  elements  of 
seaworthiness  is  an  equipment  of 
fuel  stores  and  crew  sufficient  for 
the  voyage  on  which  she  is  to  sail. 
These  points  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  numerous  suits,  but  each 
case  has  been  decided  on  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  voyage. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
owners  of  the  Northern  Pacific  will 
have  to  prove  not  only  that  the  crew 


on  the  fatal  voyage  was  sufficient 
for  actual  navigation  but  also  for 
the  subduing  of  a  fire  should  such 
arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
trip. 

Progress  of  the  ''Model  Bill" 

The  so-called  "Model"  marine  in- 
surance bill  for  the  D.  C.  passed  the 
House  with  a  few  trifling  amend- 
ments which  were  promptly  accepted 
by  the  Senate.  The  measure  now 
rests  with  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

Insuring  Chilled  Fruit 

There  is  a  very  extensive  move- 
ment of  fruit  by  vessels  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  Eu- 
rope. The  insurance  on  this  com- 
modity covers  against  damage  from 
prolongation  of  the  voyage  or  from 
break-down  of  the  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery that  keeps  the  chilled  cham- 
bers of  the  vessel  at  a  low  temper- 
ature. The  prolongation  clauses  gen- 
erally indicate  the  number  of  days 
permitted  a  vessel  for  making  her 
voyage,  the  maximum  of  time  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  vessel  and 
length  of  voyage.  The  clause  cover- 
ing derangement  or  break-down  of 
the  refrigerating  machinery  insures 
against  loss  by  freezing  of  fruit  or 
deterioration  resultant  from  accident 
to  the  refrigerating  machinery  or 
damage  caused  through  negligence 
of  engineers.  This  is  a  broad  cov- 
erage, as  it  is  in  most  cases  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  damage  had 
not  occurred  either  through  too  much 
or  too  little  refrigeration.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  at  the  time  of  its  being  laden 
on  board  the  steamer  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  another  feature  of  im- 
portance, as  most  of  it  comes  from 
the  West  and  may  have  been  en 
route  or  in  storage  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  before  the  trans- 
Atlantic  insurance  attached.  There 
is  no  inspection  service  at  the  sea- 
board for  determining  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion. C.  F.  H. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Freights  and  Disbursements 

STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


V.  H.  WOODRUFF,  Manager,  Southern  California  Marine  Branch 

230  BYRNE   BUILDING 

LOS   ANGELES 

309   COLMAN   BUILDING,  SEATTLE,   WASHINGTON 


CHARLES  R.  PAGE,  Manager 

ATLANTIC    MARINE   DEPARTMENT 
72   BEAVER   STREET  NEW   YORK 


A  New  Policy 

San  Francisco  underwriters  have 
received  copies  of  a  cargo  policy 
drafted  in  New  York  and  sent  out 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining what  would  be  the  reac- 
tion of  Western  insurance  men.  Al- 
though the  draft  is  tentative,  so  Pa- 
cilic  Coast  underwriters  believe,  and 
therefore  remains  subject  to  modifi- 
cation, the  reaction  evidently  is  un- 
favorable. Those  underwriters  who 
were  interviewed  on  the  subject  had 
some  rather  harsh  words  to  say ; 
others,  however,  might  not  find  so 
much  fault.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  clung  to  Brit- 
ish standards  for  a  long  time.  Per- 
haps the  reason  for  this  leaning  is 
found  in  the  old  days  of  wheat  ex- 
porting, when  that  freight  consti- 
tuted an  important  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  Wheat  Tariff  Association,  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  Corn  Trade  Association,  the 
members  of  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  of  Pacific  wheat,  em- 
ployed what  may  be  described  as  the 
typical  London  form.  That  policy, 
subject  of  course  to  various  modifi- 
cations, remains  in  general  use,  and 
San  Francisco  underwriters  have 
not  regarded  New  York's  different 
proposals  of  change  with  too  friend- 
ly an  eye. 

If  the  New  York  policy  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  comply  with 
British  requirements  regarding  the 
issuance  of  certificates  under  c.  i.  f . 
contracts,  then  some  Pacific  under- 
writers have  anticipated  it  in  a  man- 
ner more  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
A  simple  solution,  adopted  by  at 
least  one  underwriter  and  consid- 
ered by  others,  is  to  print  a  small 
policy,  9  by  12  inches,  or  the  size 
of  the  old  certificate,  having  no 
"backing"  to  cause  unnecessary  cler- 
ical work.  This  is  a  true  policy, 
and  no  certificate,  and  it  demands  no 
more  labor  than  did  the  latter  form. 


The  Aetna  Withdrawal 

So  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  busi- 
ness of  the  Aetna  is  concerned,  the 
withdrawal  of  that  company  from 
ocean  marine  underwriting  will  be 
gradual.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the 
San  Francisco  office  has  been  ad- 
vised, the  company  will  not  reinsure 
its  risks,  but  will  carry  them  until 
they  run  out.  In  the  case  of  cargo, 
most  of  the  policies  will  have  ex- 
pired by  May  1,  but  some  business 
will  not  run  out  for  six  months  or 
so  and  some  hull  policies,  unless 
transferred,  will  continue  in  force 
for  approximately  a  year  from  March 
1,  when  discontinuance  became  ef- 
fective. 

J.  A.  Mathews,  marine  general 
agent  of  the  Aetna  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  been  associated  with  S. 
A.  Livingston  under  the  firm  name 
of  Mathews  &  Livingston.  They 
have  been  Pacific  Coast  marine  gen- 
eral agents  of  the  Franklin  Fire  In- 
surance Company  and  the  Universal 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Aetna  marine  business  have 
been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  marine 
agents  of  the  Queen  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  heretofore  repre- 
sented by  the  Royal. 

What  Mr.  Howell  has  to  say  re- 
garding the  feeling  of  underwriters 
at  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetna  is 
echoed  on  the  Pacific.  Underwriters 
were  amazed.  "If  it  had  been  any 
other  company  than  the  Aetna"  was 
heard   frequently. 

No  Discrimination  Here 

Pacific  Coast  underwriters  are  sur- 
veying with  only  a  mild  interest  the 
to-do  on  the  Atlantic  regarding  rates 
on  cargo  dispatched  in  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  for  the  Pacific  is  af- 
fected little,  if  at  all.  No  discrimi- 
nation has  been  made  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  against  Shipping 
Board  vessels  as  such,  said  one  un- 
derwriter, although  it  is  true  that 
in  1920  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  addition  of  an 


arbitrary  Ys  per  cent  against  gov- 
ernment tonnage.  That  movement 
died,  however,  and  board  vessels  are 
accepted  on  their  merits  today. 

Nevertheless,  as  another  under- 
writer was  at  pains  to  point  out. 
Shipping  Board  vessels  generally  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  until  they 
prove  themselves.  By  that  state- 
ment he  meant  that  the  haste  of 
war-time  construction  had  resulted 
in  some  admittedly  poor  work;  but, 
he  added,  the  better  vessels,  espe- 
cially the  large  535's  operated  by 
the  Pacific  Steamship  and  Pacific 
Mail,  received  the  best  rates,  and 
the  tests  applied  to  board  steamers 
were  no  different  from  those  applied 
to  privately-owned  vessels :  trade  in 
which  engaged,  reputation  and  rec- 
ord of  the  operator,  and  so  on. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  and  Underwriters 

W.  J.  Love,  vice-president  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
charge  of  traffic,  said,  in  discussing 
the  board's  campaign  for  better  in- 
surance rates,  that  a  constructive 
move  had  been  made  by  cargo  un- 
derwriters. At  the  conclusion  of  a 
meeting  held  in  New  York  in  March 
Mr.  Love  was  informed  by  Charles 
R.  Page,  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
marine  department.  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company,  that  "there  was 
a  very  representative  attendance  of 
underwriters  interested  in  ocean 
cargo  insurance,  and  that  the  meet- 
ing unanimously  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions,  which  had  been 
made  for  the  bringing  about  of  a 
better  considered  rating  on  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels.  I  feel  confident 
that  you  will  be  gratified  that  your 
efforts  have  so  soon  borne  fruit.  The 
committee  appointed  consists  of  18 
men  who  represent  the  great  groups 
of  companies,  both  American  and 
foreign.  A  number  of  sub-commit- 
tees, probably  six  or  seven,  will  be 
formed  for  the  early  investigation 
and  consideration  of  the  various 
lines  established  by  your  board." 
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"All  we  ask,"  said  Mr.  Love,  "is 
that  we  be  given  as  good  a  rating 
as  our  competitors.  The  action  of 
the  underwriters  will  systematize 
their  work  as  it  has  never  been 
done  before,  in  the  matter  of  ma- 
rine insurance  on  government  ships. 
The  work  of  the  underwriters'  com- 
mittee will  be  started  at  once,  and 
Mr.  Page  has  been  appointed  its 
chairman." 

The  committee  consists  of:  Hen- 
don  Chubb,  Chubb  &  Son;  William 
H.  McGee,  William  H.  McGee  &  Com- 
pany; Louis  F.  Burke,  George  H. 
Smith  &  Hicks;  E.  W.  S.  Morren, 
Carpinter  &  Baker;  W.  L.  H.  Simp- 
son, British  &  Foreign  Marine  In- 
surance Company;  J.  E.  Hoffman, 
Royal  Insurance  Company;  F.  H. 
Cauty,  Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  In- 
surance Company;  G.  C.  Morris,  In- 
surance Company  of  North  America; 
G.  Breaker,  Shippers'  Underwriting 
Agency;  C.  R.  Ebert,  Automobile 
Insurance  Company;  Samuel  Bird, 
Talbot,  Bird  &  Company;  W.  J.  Rob- 
erts, Standard  Marine  Insurance 
Company;  S.  D.  McComb,  Marine 
Office  of  America;  C.  A.  Orr,  Na- 
tional Union  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany; D.  F.  Cox,  Appleton  &  Cox; 
A.  F.  Post,  Rossia  Insurance  Com- 
pany; J.  Spier,  Trans-Marine  Un- 
derwriting Agency;  W.  W.  Parsons, 
Atlantic  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Company;  George  C.  Owens,  Globe  & 
Rutgers  Insurance  Company;  Charles 
R.  Page,  chairman.  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company. 

Foamite  and  the  British 

In  its  issue  of  February  16,  Fair- 
play  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
Foamite  Firefoam: 

"The  fire  smothering  capabilities 
of  Foamite  Firefoam  were  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  at  a  fire  which 
broke  out  recently  at  Liverpool  in 
the  oil  tank  steamer  British  Rose. 
The  outbreak  is  believed  to  have 
been  due  to  a  leak  from  the  fuel 
bunkers  which  contained  from  8000 
to  10,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  the 
burning  liquid  flooded  the  stokehold 
and  within  a  few  seconds  flames 
were  leaping  to  a  great  height.  For 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
brigades  the  crew  endeavored  to  sub- 
due the  fire  with  water,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  heat  and  the 
fumes,  and  the  conflagration  ex- 
tended under  the  boilers  and  threat- 
ened to  spread  the  whole  length  of 
the  ship.  Water  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  quench  burning  oil,  but  in 
this    instance   the   brigades    used    it 


IMPROVEMENT 

A  statement  made  recently  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  to  the  effect  that  under- 
writers detected  a  generally  improved  tone 
in  importing  and  exporting,  is  borne  out 
by  the  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  for  February.  Al- 
though foreign  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1921  was  less  in  value  and  volume  than 
in  1920,  says  the  bank,  the  last  six  months 
of  1921  witnessed  improvement  in  both  ex- 
ports and  imports.  During  the  whole  year 
1921  exports  decreased  40.1  per  cent  and 
imports  decreased  52.4  per  cent  in  value 
as  compared  with  1920;  but  the  decline  of 
the  last  six  months  was  much  less  than  that 
of  the  first  half-year;  and  December,  1921, 
as  compared  with  December,  1920,  brought 
an  increase  in  exports  of  1.07  per  cent 
and  in  imports  of  154.6  per  cent.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  volume  of  trade, 
as  well  as  the  value,  was  on  the  mend  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Another  ex- 
cellent sign  is  visible  in  the  Panama 
Canal's  statistics,  which  report  an  in- 
crease in  iron  and  steel  moving  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  from  50,488  tons 
in  September  to  81,168  in  December.  This 
signifies  that  the  Orient  has  resumed 
buying. 


effectively  in  order  to  raise  the  blaz- 
ing oil  to  a  level  at  which  it  could 
be  dealth  with.  The  stokehold  was 
flooded  with  water  and  the  oil  event- 
ually brought  to  the  required  height. 
Greater  volumes  of  water  were  then 
employed  to  drive  the  flames  into  a 
corner,  where  Foamite  Firefoam  was 
poured  upon  it.  Foamite  Firefoam 
is  contained  in  large  cylinders,  and 
one  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  a 
larger  quantity  comes  from  the  con- 
tainers than  the  containers  hold — 
a  paradox  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  fluid  as  ejected  is  gen- 
erated by  a  chemical  reaction  within 
the  cylinder.  The  fluid  resolves  it- 
self into  a  thick  blanket-like  foam 
and  as  it  settles  on  the  blazing  oil 
it  excludes  the  air  and  muffles  and 
extinguishes  the  flames.  A  very 
large  quantity  of  Foamite  Firefoam 
was  required  to  deal  with  the  out- 
break on  the  British  Rose,  but  the 
success  of  its  application  was  com- 
plete within  a  very  short  time.  A 
number  of  steam  pipes  were  destroy- 
ed in  the  stokehold,  but  otherwise 
the  flames  did  surprisingly  little 
damage." 

It  is  evident  that  the  British  Rose 
was  not  equipped  with  Foamite  ap- 
paratus; had  she  been,  the  fire 
would  not  have  gained  the  headway 
that  it  did,  nor  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  pour  the  composition 
upon  the  fire  from  cylinders.  Foam- 
ite still  has  worlds  left  to  conquer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.    The 


conquest  should  be  immensely  facil- 
itated by  such  incidents  as  that  of 
the  British  Rose,  for  no  one  who 
has  seen  Foamite  extinguish  a  blaze 
in  an  incredible  time  is  likely  to 
forget  its   efficacy. 

Insurance  Brevities 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  New 
York,  have  removed  their  offices  to 
67  Wall  Street. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company's 
steamship  Admiral  Farragut  has 
been  libeled  by  Captain  C.  H.  Gates, 
who  beached  her  February  19  after 
she  had  broken  away  from  the  Wal- 
lace yard,  where  she  was  undergo- 
ing repairs.  Captain  Gates  asked 
$26,000,  one-tenth  of  her  estimated 
value.  A  libel  has  been  filed  by 
Swayne  &  Hoyt  against  the  steam- 
ship Craster  Hall  following  a  col- 
lision  at  Los  Angeles   February  23. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  San 
Francisco,  held  February  28,  Louis 
Rosenthal  was  re-elected  president; 
H.  J.  Knowles  was  elected  vice-pres- 
ident, succeeding  J.  R.  F.  Servaes; 
Edward  L.  Woods  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  J.  Wadington  was 
made  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  Woods, 
now  in  England,  recently  sought  to 
resign,  but  the  board  declined  to 
accept  his  resignation  and  extended 
his  leave  of  absence  for  six  months. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
and  the  San  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Company,  owner  and  op- 
erator of  the  steamship  Alaska  when 
she  sank  last  August,  have  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court, 
Seattle,  a  petition  for  limitation  of 
liability.  The  petition  gives  $3227 
as  passage  money  collected  and 
$3258  as  freight  money  that  would 
have  been  due. 

John  Martin,  representing  the  A- 
merican  Bureau  of  Shipping,  recent- 
ly stationed  in  Shanghai,  has  gone 
to  Japan  to  act  for  the  bureau  in 
its  dealings  with  its  associated  body, 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Marine  Cor- 
poration. His  offices  will  be  in 
Yokohama. 


By  the  end  of  May,  thirty-two  for- 
eign-built vessels  of  183,250  tons 
(whether  net  or  gross  does  not  ap- 
pear) will  have  been  placed  under 
Japanese  registry  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Shipowners  expect  to  re 
ceive  a  good  deal  of  work  in  recon- 
ditioning and  altering  them. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARINE  INSURANCE,  1921 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  tabulations  of   the  insurance   commissioner,   California,   include  ocean 
marine   and   inland   navigation   and   transportation. 


Aetna  

Agricultural   

Alliance  Insurance,  London 

Alliance  Insurance,  Philadelphia 

American  &  Foreign  Marine 

American  Eagle  Fire 

American  Equitable  

American  Insurance  

Automobile   

Boston    

British  &  Foreign  Marine 

Camden  Fire  

Canton  

Columbia  Insurance  - 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Concordia 

Continental  

Eagle,  Star  &  British  Dominion 

Federal    

Fidelity-Phenix    

Fire  Association  

Fireman's   Fund 

Firemen's    

Fonciere  Marine  

Franklin  Fire  

Glens  Falls  

Globe  &  Rutgers 

Great  American  

Hanover  Fire  

Hartford    

Home 

Hudson    

Importers  &  Exporters 

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 

Knickerbocker    

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

London  Assurance  

London  &  Scottish 

Marine  

Maritime  

Massachusetts  Fire  &  Marine 

Mercantile    

National  Liberty  

National  Union  

Newark   Fire   

New   Hampshire   Fire 

New  Jersey   Fire 

New  Zealand   

Niagara  

North  British  &  Mercantile 

North  China  

North  River  

Norwegian  Atlas  

Norwich  Union  Fire 

Ocean  Marine  

Old  Colony  

Pennsylvania   

Phoenix  Assurance,  London 

Phoenix  Insurance,  Hartford 

Providence  Washington  

Queen    

Queensland  

Reliance  Marine  

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 


et  Amount 

Net  Premiums 

Net  Losses 

Net  Losses 

Written 

Received 

Paid 

Incurred 

51,375,294 

$    155,957.05 

$    326,562.01 

$    211,517.67 

5,772,880 

34,152.27 

39,898.84 

1,561.58 

89,556,589 

20,962.65 

18,066.95 

18,066.95 

8,377,723 

64,185.69 

45,218.84 

46,093.84 

112,709,561 

21,135.26 

24,437.11 

28,855.34 

6,207,697 

1,016.58 

6,538.61 

5,832.70 

12,482,000 

55,270.24 

23,126.99 

36,729.11 

237,796 

1,458.01 

1,148.01 

1,148.01 

64,171,259 

233,064.95 

166,221.32 

105,727.44 

6,545,433 

66,683.78 

50,277.59 

48,237.59 

44,882,235 

124,696.04 

51,254.07 

7r,357.30 

5,177,637 

51,592.83 

46,324.92 

50,907.92 

29,430,620 

83,519.80 

115,423.12 

86,306.06 

684,996 

4,597.28 

5.10 

65.10 

284,096,434 

75,327.15 

193,487.99 

193,487.99 

946,410 

10,875.73 

2,444.20 

2,410.20 

32,885,799 

5,344.45 

15,368.76 

18,894.81 

24,141 

17.35 

212,336,901 

109,619.81 

116,743.19 

120,429.43 

25,087,305 

4,703.55 

15,100.03 

14,687.65 

1,107,428 

4,005.25 

3,545.78 

1,195.88 

195,279,072 

452,419.19 

647,719.46 

453,051.98 

104,876 

868.63 

1,117.99 

1,054.68 

6,228,003 

30,997.34 

33,442.30 

24,694.30 

3,615,947 

68,714.00 

7,717.28 

8,086.28 

2,039,982 

30,237.80 

28,615.82 

30,169.71 

10,422,812 

115,527.87 

238,681.54 

238,681.54 

29,202,469 

132,053.01 

139,588.07 

137,672.51 

4,017,725 

1,089.05 

1,834.67 

1,790.36 

46,902,075 

143,146.86 

84,453.39 

84,150.48 

177,116,536 

171,287.14 

219,216.71 

202,125.62 

1,900,541 

20,334.90 

2,617.09 

10,696,667 

53,903.49 

35,463.12 

40,012.49 

1,081,069 

5,451.12 

2,779.70 

76,403,238 

379,930.86 

212,043.38 

180,743.38 

5,349,400 

23,687.24 

7,537.30 

11,873.94 

8,664,803 

48,966.65 

33,431.44 

35,146.44 

27,256,866 

39,938.61 

78,398.65 

75,825.01 

3,866,922 

13,565.17 

1,347.18 

1,318.46 

128,654,340 

23,412.47 

210,530.76 

218,411.80 

5,116,297 

56,339.09 

44,648.76 

16,472.00 

*4,958.41 

869.81 

4,000 

87.00 

1.53 

2.53 

104,935 

122.38 

7,016,056 

53,200.60 

31,249.59 

33,985.11 

4,105,912 

11,117.89 

15,940.45 

6,106.45 

64,440 

341.25 

117.68 

200.00 

1,210,364 

10,095.25 

5,249.99 

7,314.00 

2,613,719 

12,529.38 

13,520.42 

11,852.42 

7,539,415 

41,518.53 

78,660.38 

87,572.85 

28,500 

850.25 

46.86 

48.86 

5,896,281 

37,947.44 

36,613.77 

31,753.78 

1,218,335 

7,550.38 

9,675.66 

2,738.00 

1,413,225 

17,794.11 

2,624.38 

12,636.38 

3,989,924 

30,429.67 

9,564.32 

20,966.32 

18,314,953 

22,680.13 

55,885.73 

1,567.66 

753,919 

2,745.68 

4,030.93 

*364.07 

4,000 

73.00 

1,967,735 

39,611.39 

46,918.31 

6,481.31 

38,400,371 

151,703.40 

140,513.77 

168,419.18 

17,838,266 

104,752.77 

77,631.76 

67,487.29 

33,269,798 

9,798.04 

9,973.77 

6,723.77 

5,132,879 

27,459.52 

33,378.69 

35,997.32 

46,998 

311.40 

287.20 

8,615,607 

24,980.78 

38,672.84 

23,722.71 
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Net  Amount 
Written 

Royal    5,876,999 

Scandinavian  American  Assurance 21,096,394 

Sea   17,656,392 

Security  5,672,663 

Scandinavia    13,061,106 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine 111,495 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 12,059,419 

Standard  Marine  28,947,732 

Switzerland  General  24,593,912 

Thames  &  Mersey  Marine 8,125,556 

Tokio  Marine  &  Fire 1,081,582 

Union  Hispano  Americana  de  Seguros -..  2,439,413 

Union  of  Canton 46,088,918 

Union   Marine 65,483 

United  States  Fire 255,100 

United  States  Lloyds 13,588,562 

Universal 2,053,506 

Utah  Home  Fire 1,484,438 

Vulcan  5,406,203 

Western   Assurance    --.•-.  14,048,400 

Westchester   Fire 5,642,073 

World  Auxiliary   .._.  2,000 

Yang-tsze    9,237,867 

Totals $2,156,856,112 


Net  Premiums 

Net  Losses 

Net  Losses 

Received 

Paid 

Incurred 

23,783.53 

17,738.68 

16,899.68 

109,502.64 

131,898.06 

106,923.33 

65,391.25 

35,159.77 

42,548.33 

28,909.30 

68,802.17 

80,647.17 

89,071.75 

88,948.06 

102,044.77 

■•■1,209.65 

60,685.61 

54,621.86 

39,127.60 

131,386.92 

142,361.15 

5,092.39 

115,108.90 

80,178.12 

80,341.65 

70,210.10 

25,638.44 

19,500.00 

4,505.81 

12,082.51 

15,808.18 

8,878.18 

9,105.58 

10,696.97 

150,904.34 

79,796.65 

105,351.13 

51,196.87 

64,315.78 

75,910.78 

*751.61 

2,783.87 

2,783.87 

42,027.27 

40,817.23 

38,375.74 

9,973.79 

8,037.00 

8,199.36 

16,675.93 

7,257.25 

6,795.35 

38,403.76 

24,648.81 

25,186.27 

79,939.90 

65,336.66 

74,407.31 

36,096.62 

21,028.83 

21,381.93 

7.49 

68,274.05 

63,299.22 

47,324.41 

$4,838,875.21 

$5,006,179.34 

$4,322,560.71 

The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 
it  is  reported  in  Seattle,  will  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  United  States 
District  Judge  Jeremiah  Neterer  de- 
nying the  right  of  Captain  William 
Fisher,  supervising  inspector,  to  pun- 
ish Captain  John  Alwen,  master  of 
the  steamship  West  Hartland,  which 
sunk  the  Governor  in  a  collision  last 
year.  Judge  Neterer's  decision  was 
published  in  full  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


Judge  Neterer  has  issued  an  order 
for  the  sale  of  the  West  Hartland 
at  Seattle  April  3.  Suit  was  brought 
against  the  vessel  and  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  by  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  for  $2,500,- 
000;  and  the  Shipping  Board  peti- 
tioned for  limitation  of  liability  to 
the  value  of  the  vessel. 


The  board  of  supervising  inspec- 
tors. Steamboat  -  Inspection  Service, 
has  decided  that  proponents  of  a 
plan  to  require  all  vessels  to  install 
submarine  -  bell  apparatus  did  not 
make  a  sufficient  showing  at  a  re- 
cent hearing  to  justify  the  board 
recommending  necessary  legislation. 


At  the  middle  of  February  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Marine  Corpora- 
tion had  classed  20  vessels  of  about 
88,600  gross  tons  and  at  that  time 
was  classifying  14  vessels  of  48,- 
800  tons. 


Two  fires  are  reported  by  Kobe. 
The  N.  Y.  K.  steamship  Kaga  Maru 
arrived  from  Calcutta  February  11 
with  a  fire  in  No.  1  hold.  About 
3400  bales  of  cotton  were  burned 
or  damaged,  the  loss  being  about 
$60,000.  The  Blue  Funnel  steam- 
ship Epmaeus  arrived  from  Shang- 
hai February  3  with  fire  in  No.  6 
hold.  Damage  was  about  $30,000. 
A  collision  occurred  at  Kobe  the 
day  before  between  the  N.  Y.  K. 
steamship  Inaba  Maru  and  the  Blue 
Funnel  steamship  Elpenor,  the  bows 
of  both  vessels  being  damaged. 


President  Harding  has  approved 
the  model  insurance  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


According  to  returns  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  during  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1921,  58  steamers  of  93,516 
tons  gross,  and  30  sailing  vessels  of 
24,306  tons  net,  were  totally  lost, 
condemned,  etc.  Losses  by  Spain 
and  Greece  were  high,  the  former 
losing  10  vessels  of  16,645  tons  and 
the  latter  7  of  14,166  tons.  British 
losses  totaled  8  of  9243  tons  and  8 
steamers  of  10,501  tons  belonging 
to  the  dominions. 


Thomas  S.  Deering,  manager  of 
the  Pacific  marine  department  of 
the  Niagara,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  underwriting  department  of  Ap- 
pleton  &  Cox,  New  York  City,  and 
has    been    succeeded    by    George    M. 


Parrish,  son  of  Edwin  Parrish,  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Coast  department 
of  the  Niagara.  The  marine  office 
of  the  Niagara  has  been  removed 
from  314  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  334  Pine  street,  where  the 
other  offices  have  been  situated. 


The  Japanese  steamship  Chokyu 
Maru,  owned  by  the  Kamaishi  Min- 
ing Company,  is  reported  by  Tokyo 
as  having  been  wrecked  while  bound 
from  Dairen  to  Kamaishi  with  a 
cargo  of  bean-cake.  She  was  of 
2538  tons.  No  details  regarding 
amount  of  insurance  on  hull  and 
cargo  have  been  received. 

Insurance  of  about  $25,000,  or  ap- 
proximately one-third  her  value,  was 
carried  on  the  hull  of  the  steam 
schooner  Fairhaven,  which  was  aban- 
doned in  a  sinking  condition  by  her 
crew  off  Lower  California  March  19. 
She  was  owned  by  J.  E.  Davenport, 
San  Francisco.  Her  cargo  was  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  lumber. 


An  interesting  suit  has  been 
brought  in  Los  Angeles  by  Julius 
Conrad  and  others  against  the  Cali- 
fornia &  Mexico  Steamship  Company 
for  $70,500.  Thirty-three  carloads 
of  bananas  were  thrown  overboard 
by  the  crew  of  the  motorship  Mazat- 
lan  on  the  ground  that  the  fruit  had 
spoiled.  The  questions  as  to  whether 
it  had  become  rotten  and  whether  it 
was  loaded  in  good  condition  were 
raised. 
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Motorships  Planned 

Something  unusual  may  develop  in 
the  construction  of  some  large  and 
fast  Diesel-engined  combination  ves- 
sels if  Congress  enacts  a  satisfac- 
tory shipping  law.  An  American 
steamship  company,  which  has  been 
weighing  in  turn  the  advantages  of 
Diesel  -  electric  and  turbo  -  electric 
drive,  has  reverted  now  in  its  in- 
vestigations to  the  direct  Diesel 
method  of  propulsion.  During  the 
early  part  of  its  planning,  Diesel 
manufacturers  generally  evinced  a 
hesitation  to  bid  on  engines  of  the 
large  size  required,  and  the  com- 
pany was  compelled  to  turn  to  a 
proposal  to  install  several  small  en- 
gines, each  of  which  would  gener- 
ate a  portion  of  the  electric  current 
needed.  This  idea  finally  was  re- 
jected for  more  than  one  reason,  the 
chief  objection  perhaps  being  the 
loss  between  Diesel  and  propeller. 
Thereupon  turbo-electric  propulsion 
gained  an  ascendancy;  but  all  the 
while  the  company  regarded  that  so- 
lution as  less  satisfactory  than  the 
direct  -  drive  Diesel,  if  acceptable 
engines  could  be  had.  Now  it  has 
taken  up  the  last-named  plan  again, 
with  the  result  that  some  manufac- 
turers are  interested,  although  oth- 
ers still  are  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves. 

Two  Diesels  of  about  4500  brake 
horsepower  each  would  be  required 
for  each  of  two  twin-screw  vessels. 
The  ships  would  have  sea-speeds  of 
about  16  knots,  in  order  that  sched- 
ules of  15  knots  might  be  maintain- 
ed. The  engines,  it  will  be  noted, 
would  be  of  quite  large  size. 

Construction  of  these  ships  is  al- 
together contingent  upon  the  kind  of 
law  that  may  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Diesel-Electric  Tanker 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia received  bids  in  March  for 
the  construction  of  hull  and  mach- 
inery (separate  tenders)  for  a  12,- 
000-barrel  tanker  for  use  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  plans  were  for 
a  vessel  210  feet  long  between  per- 
pendiculars, 40  feet  in  molded  beam, 
16  feet  6  inches  deep,  having  a  mean 
draft  of  about  13  feet  6  inches  and 
propelled  by  two  six-cylinder  station- 
ary-type Diesel  engines  of  400  brake 
horsepower  each,  direct-connected  to 
suitable  generators  of  250  volts  de- 
livering current  to  twin  motors  on 
one  propeller  shaft,  the  propelling 
motors  to  be  directly  controlled  from 
the  pilot  house.  No  steam  machin- 
ery was  provided,  all  cargo  pumps, 
winches,  steering  gear  and  so  on  be- 
ing driven  by  electricity  generated 
by   the   main   engine.     Whether  the 


FAST  LINERS 

Signs  multiply  that  naval  competition  be- 
tween the  great  powers,  lately  manifest  in 
the  construction  of  dreadnoughts  and  bat- 
tle-cruisers, is  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
a  race  for  the  possession  of  fast  mer- 
chantmen, which  in  one  way  and  an- 
other would  be  exceedingly  valuable  in 
case  of  war.  While  President  Harding 
was  delivering  his  message  on  the  mer- 
chant marine,  the  Japanese  government, 
according  to  reports  published  in  the  ver- 
nacular newspapers  of  Tokyo,  was  being 
urged  by  the  marine  affairs  committee  of 
the  Department  of  Communications  to  al- 
lot yen  250,000,000  ($125,000,000)  at  the 
rate  of  yen  50,000,000  a  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  100,000  gross  tons  of  superior 
vessels  each  year,  or  an  aggregate  of  500,- 
000  tons.  The  money  needed,  it  was  urged, 
might  be  obtained  from  savings  effected 
in  the  naval  budget.  No  statement  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  the  sum  sug- 
gested would  be  given  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidies or  lent  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 


company  would  build  depended  upon 
the  tenders.  If  construction  is  de- 
cided upon,  the  work  will  be  done 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hawaiian  Contract  Signed 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  17-knot  express  passenger  steam- 
ship for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Nav- 
igation Company  of  Honolulu  was 
signed  by  James  A.  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident of  the  Inter-Island,  and  Robert 
Haig,  vice-president  of  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company,  in  the  offices  of 
Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  San  Francisco, 
March  14.  The  Sun  yard  was  the 
lowest  bidder  with  a  tender  of  $1,- 
027,000. 

Mr.  Haig  said  that  his  company 
expected  to  lay  the  keel  of  the  ves- 
sel about  the  end  of  April,  to  launcn 
her  in  September  and  to  deliver  in 
December.  She  should,  therefore,  be 
in  operation  between  Honolulu  and 
Hilo  early  in  1922.  The  Sun  tender 
was  for  delivery  in  285  days. 

The  engine  will  be  a  four-cylinder 
triple-expansion,  the  cylinders  being 
30,  52,  65  and  65  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  stroke  54  inches,  the  indi- 
cated horsepower  about  5000,  and 
the  rate  80  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  right-hand  propeller  will  be  ap- 
proximately 17  feet  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Except  for  specifying  that 
the  engine  should  be  a  four-cylinder 
triple-expansion,  and  that  it  should 
drive  the  vessel  at  17  knots'  sea 
speed,  the  Inter-Island  left  design 
to  the  bidders. 

Other  Work  Planned 

The  placing  of  the  Inter-Island 
contract,  although  it  is  the  largest 
of  several  months,  is  not  the  only 
favorable  development  in  shipbuild- 


ing.  Some  construction  that  was 
projected  several  months  ago  but  did 
not  materialize  now  appears  to  be 
reviving.  The  Merchants  &  Miners' 
Transportation  Company  announces 
that  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  two  combination  ves- 
sels about  350  feet  long,  burning  oil, 
for  use  in  the  Baltimore-Savannah 
service,  the  cost  of  each  to  be  about 
$1,500,000.  The  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines  have  completed  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of 
two  5000  gross  ton  passenger  ves- 
sels for  the  Boston-New  York  trade 
and  expect,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  company, 
to  have  them  in  the  water  before 
the  summer  of  1923.  These  plans, 
following  immediately  upon  the 
awarding  of  the  Inter-Island  con- 
tract, give  point  to  the  statement 
frequently  heard  nowadays  that  the 
building  of  the  immediate  future 
will  be  largely  of  passenger  vessels 
for  the  United  States  coastwise  trade. 
Among  the  smaller  jobs  that  ap- 
pear on  the  horizon  are  two  electric- 
drive  ferries,  plans  for  which  have 
been  drawn  by  the  commissioner  of 
plants  and  structure.  New  York  City. 
They  would  be  used  in  the  Staten 
Island  service.  The  Harlan  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  received  a  contract 
from  Keith  Spaulding  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  schooner  yacht, 
Diesel  driven,  160  feet  long,  30  feet 
broad,  and  15  feet  draft.  The  main 
engine  will  be  of  180  horsepower; 
the  deck  machinery  will  have  inde- 
pendent electric  drive,  and  the  yacht 
will  be  equipped  with  wireless.  The 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
announces  that  it  has  received  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  sec- 
ond 340-foot  carfloat  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Eastern  District  Terminal. 

Two  combination  vessels  of  the 
Sound  type  to  be  constructed  by  Pu- 
sey  &  Jones  for  the  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  will  be  320  feet  long  between 
perpendiculars,  44  feet  broad  at  the 
water  line,  will  have  a  loaded  draft 
of  14  feet  6  inches  and  a  loaded 
speed  of  18  knots;  their  deadweights 
will  be  800  tons.  The  engines  will 
be  four-cylinder  triple-expansion  of 
3000  indicated  horsepower,  fed  by 
four  Scotch  boilers  13  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter  and  11  feet  6  inches  long. 
The  keel  of  each  was  laid  February 
23;  launchings  are  scheduled  for 
July  7  and  August  7  and  deliveries 
for  October  and  November. 

Pusey  &  Jones  are  building  a 
beam  engine  and  a  boiler  for  a  wood 
hull  ferry  under  construction  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  also  are  installing  new  boilers 
in  the  Wilson  Line  ferry  Long  Beach. 
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Regarding  Airplane-Carriers 

If  the  Navy  Department  should 
decide  to  convert  the  battle-cruiser 
Saratoga  into  an  airplane-carrier,  as 
it  is  said  to  be  contemplating  doing, 
some  of  the  ill-effect  of  the  sudden 
suspension  of  warship  construction 
will  be  removed,  and  the  Navy,  at 
the  same  time,  will  receive  a  vessel 
of  which  it  is  evidently  in  sore  need. 
The  first  aircraft  -  carrier  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  Wright,  is 
a  remodeled  transport,  having  a 
speed  of  only  17  knots  or  so,  or  far 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  British 
vessels  of  her  class,  which  have 
speeds  running  up  to  31  knots.  That 
is  the  designed  speed  of  the  Furi- 
ous. She  was  laid  down  as  a  heavy- 
gun  light  cruiser  of  the  Courageous 
class,  but  was  converted  into  an  air- 
plane-carrier. The  Hermes,  another 
carrier,  was  designed  for  25  knots; 
the  Eagle,  laid  down  as  a  Chilean 
dreadnought,  for  24  knots;  and  the 
Vindictive,  formerly  the  light  cruiser 
Cavendish,  for  29  to  30  knots.  Even 
the  converted  liner  Argus  is  a  20- 
knot  vessel. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
Japan  has  under  way  the  airplane- 
carrier  Hosho,  which  was  launched 
at  the  Asano  yard  on  November  13. 
She  is  reported  to  be  designed  for 
30  knots  or  more,  or  sufficient  to 
permit  her  to  accompany  a  battle- 
cruiser  squadron ;  and  now  come 
later  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
44,000-ton  battle-cruisers  Akagi  and 
Amagi,  which  certainly  would  have 
speeds  in  excess  of  30  knots,  also 
are  to  be  converted. 

When  these  facts  are  weighed,  it 
appears  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  total  lack  of  battle-cruisers,  the 
United  States  lags  most  in  airplane- 
tenders,  and  that  more  than  one 
battle-cruiser  of  the  Saratoga  type 
might  be  converted  advantageously. 
The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration is  constructing  the  Saratoga. 
Completion  of  this  vessel  would  tend 
to  repay  New  York  Ship  for  the  im- 
pending loss  of  the  Washington, 
which  may  be  scrapped  in  favor  of 
the  West  Virginia,  building  at  New- 
port News. 

The  Japanese  Navy  Department 
issued  an  order  February  6  stopping 
work  on  eight  capital  vessels.  Each 
of  the  following  yards  was  building 
two:  Mitsubishi  at  Nagasaki,  Kawa- 
saki, Kure  and  Yokosuka  navy  yards. 
In  order  to  avert  shipyard  unemploy- 
ment. Vice  Admiral  Okada,  head  of 
naval  construction,  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  department  would 
advance  the  construction  of  auxil- 
iary craft  from  the  coming  fiscal 
year   of    1924  - 1925   to   the   present. 


About  165,000  tons  of  vessels  might 
be  constructed  now,  inasmuch  as 
120,000  tons  of  the  225,000  tons  pos- 
sessed by  Japan  might  be  classed  as 
obsolete,  and  an  aggregate  of  270,- 
000  tons  might  be  maintained.  The 
program  is  reported  to  be:  four 
cruisers,  total  of  36,000  tons;  15 
light  cruisers,  total  of  90,000  tons; 
30  destroyers,  total  of  43,500  tons; 
30  second-class  destroyers,  total  of 
25,500  tons.  The  grand  total  is  195,- 
000  tons,  so  that  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy between  two  sets  of  figures, 
or  perhaps  the  program  as  outlined 
is  for  the  more  remote  as  well  as 
the  immediate  future. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Work  Nears  End 

One  substantial  support  of  ship- 
building during  the  lean  year  of 
1921  is  about  to  disappear.  The 
Shipping  Board  program  is  nearing 
an  end.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
one  vessel  that  remained  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  middle  of  March  was 
the  Chinese-built  freighter  Oriental, 
which  cracked  a  cylinder  on  her 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  and  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  board  until 
the  damage  was  repaired.  When  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  has 
completed  the  work  the  Robert  Dol- 
lar Company,  acting  as  agent  of  the 
Kiangnan  yard,  the  builder,  will  sol- 
emnly hand  the  vessel  over  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  which  quite  as  sol- 
emnly will  accept  her;  and  when  a 
decent  interval  of  a  few  minutes 
has  elapsed,  the  board  will  hand  the 
vessel  back  to  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company  in  its  capacity  as  pur- 
chaser. Thus  the  amenities  will  be 
preserved. 

On  the  Atlantic  one  vessel,  the 
Western  World,  formerly  Nutmeg 
State,  remains  under  construction. 
The  Sparrows  Point  yard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
expects  to  complete  her  about  the 
end  of  April,  when  she  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Munson  Line  for  opera- 
tion in  the  South  American  service 
with  her  sister,  the  Pan-America, 
formerly  Palmetto  State.  The  West- 
ern World  is  the  last  vessel  of  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  program  of 
the  world's  history. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Shipping  Board's  535's  are 
manifesting  an  ability  to  exceed 
their  speed  requirements  greatly. 
On  the  heels  of  the  record-breaking 
voyages  of  the  vessels  operated  by 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  Pacific  Steam- 
ship, comes  a  statement  by  F.  C. 
Osborn,  operating  manager  of  the 
Munson  Line,  who  said  that  the  Pan- 
America  during  her  twelve  -  hour 
trial  demonstrated  her  ability  to 
make    19 1,2    knots    without    trouble. 


and  the  Peninsula  State,  built  by 
New  York  Ship,  made  18.8  knots  on 
her  trial,  exceeding  her  requirement 
by  more  than  a  knot. 

Repair  Costs  Less 

Repair  costs  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district  were  reduced  materially 
during  February  and  March.  Ap- 
parently because  of  the  completion 
of  the  large  marine  railway  of  the 
Hanlon  yard,  Oakland,  and  the  re- 
sultant increased  competition,  ship- 
owners observed  that  repairs  were 
costing  less.  There  were  reports 
that  the  change  was  in  drydocking, 
as  opposed  to  other  elements,  and 
that  reductions  in  docking  rates 
ranged  between  10  and  20  per  cent; 
but  there  were  no  changes  in  pub- 
lished schedules.  In  any  event, 
costs   were   considerably    lower. 

Yard  Brevities 

The  Todd  Drydocks,  Seattle,  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  repairs 
to  the  R.  M.  S.  P.  refrigerator  steam- 
ship Narenta,  which  grounded  in 
Puget  Sound  in  late  February,  on 
a  bid  of  $115,383  and  forty-two  days. 
Her  bottom  was  damaged  for  about 
120  feet,  beginning  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  stem.  About  fifty  plates 
will  be  removed,  of  which  some 
twenty  can  be  faired.  Other  bids 
were :  Yarrows,  Victoria,  B.  C,  $133,- 
480,  fifty  days;  Victoria  Machinery 
Company,  Victoria,  $134,100,  fifty 
days;  Albina  Engine  &  Machine 
Works,  Portland,  $136,000,  forty-four 
days;  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
Works,  Portland,  $138,850,  forty-two 
days  ;  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company, 
San  Francisco,  $141,900,  f  orty  -  six 
days;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco,  $143,150, 
forty-eight  days. 


The  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has 
received  a  contract  for  adding  pas- 
senger accommodations  and  making 
extensive  boiler  repairs  to  the  Ches- 
apeake Steamship  Line's  steamship 
City  of  Baltimore. 


The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Mo- 
bile Shipbuilding  Company,  Mobile, 
Alabama,  which  was  sold  by  order 
of  the  United  States  District  Court. 


At  a  sale  held  February  21  by  the 
Shipping  Board,  DeNeal  Samuel  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  high  bidder 
for  93,754  tons  of  steel  at  $9.37  a  ton. 


New  York  shipyards  and  ship-re- 
pair plants  reduced  their  basic  rate 
for  skilled  labor  from  72  to  64  cents 
an  hour  February  15. 


April 
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The  Diamond  soot-blower  business 
has  been  purchased  by  new  interests 
in  the  form  of  the  Diamond  Power 
Specialty  Corporation  of  Detroit,  a 
new  company  that  has  taken  over 
the  business  and  plant  of  the  Dia- 
mand  Power  Specialty  Company,  a 
copartnership,  the  members  of  which 
are  retiring  from  the  soot-blower 
business  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Norman  L.  Snow,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  new  company,  re- 
signs his  position  as  vice-president 
and  active  head  of  the  Terry  Steam 
Turbine  Company  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, with  which  he  has  been 
connected  for  the  past  thirteen 
years.  Mr.  Snow  is  a  graduate  of 
Vale  Scientific  School  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
and  has  been  in  the  power  plant 
field  for  eighteen  years. 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Company  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  interests  of  the  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Pelton  company,  how- 
ever, will  continue  under  the  old 
corporate  name  with  H.  B.  Taylor, 
vice-president  of  the  Cramp  com- 
pany, as  president;  Ely  C.  Hutchin- 
son, formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pelton  company,  as  vice  -  president 
and  general  manager,  and  William 
H.  Moody  as  second  vice-president. 
The  purchase  of  the  Pelton  com- 
pany by  Cramp  combines  two  of  the 
oldest  American  companies  manu- 
facturing hydraulic  prime-movers. 


A  strike  broke  out  in  the  plant  of 
the  Yokohama  Dock  Company  Feb- 
ruary 24,  more  than  3000  employes 
walking  out.  The  cause  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  company  to  pledge  it- 
self to  pay  discharge  allowances  in 
the  event  of  a  reduction  of  forces 
due  to  naval  limitation. 


During  three  months  ending  the 
middle  of  March,  the  Shipping  Board 
had  sold  more  than  $450,000  worth 
of  material  salvaged  from  the  yard 
at  Harriman,  Pennsylvania,  formerly 
used  by  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Much  machinery  re- 
mains to  be  sold,  however. 

Atlantic  Keel-layings 

Combination  steamer,  sound  type, 
Seaboard  Bay  Line,  Pusey  &  Jones 
Company,  February  23. 

Sister  to  above,  same  owners  and 
builders,    February   23. 

Dolphin,  Diesel  yacht  Cox  & 
Stevens,  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company,  February 
27. 


Ferryboat,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Febru- 
ary 16. 

Sister  to  above,  same  owner  and 
builder,  February  20. 

Atlantic  Deliveries 

Pan  America,  combination  U.  S. 
S.  B.,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Bethore,  ore  and  oil  carrier  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  February  24. 

Hell  Gate,  dredge  V.  R.  Browning, 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company, 
completed  except  for  installation  of 
machinery  by  owner. 

Pacific  Keel-layings 

Ferryboat  James  Rolph  &  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Union  Plant,  February  20. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Lakes 

All  navy  yard  work  is  suspended 
or  is  progressing  slowly. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;    two  launched. 

Two  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  150x32x7-6;   launch  Feb/22. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
launch  Mar,  Apr,  May/22,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co.,  Cairo,  111.;  130x30x7-6; 
launch  May/22,  est. 

One  dredge  hull,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co,  Cairo,  111;  110x30x5-6; 
launch  June/22,  est. 

Two  oil  barges.  Gulf  Refining  Co; 
158x36x11;   launch  May/22,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  91/2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl/22,  est;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;    deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mayl/22,  est;  launch 
Nov/22,  est;    deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  6000  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel 
Nov24/20;  launch  Febl/22;  deliver 
Aprl/22,   est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN;  T-2,  hull  1270;  hulls 
1309  to  1320  inc,  submarines  S-18  to 
S-29  inc;  hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  sub- 
marines S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

R.  D.  Leonard,  hull  3477,  tanker 
Atlantic  Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  8y2  loaded 
speed;  2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IH 
P;  B&W  boilers;  keel  Aug20/21; 
launch  Dec31/21. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spaulding; 
160  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  Diesel  engs,  360  IHP. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Pan  America,  hull  4196,  combi- 
nation USSR;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  Febl9/19;  launch  June 
4/21;  deliver  Feb25/22. 

Western  World,  hull  4197,  combi- 
nation USSB;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July29/20;  launch  Septl7/21. 

Bethore,  hull  4211,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  llVo  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  rec  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  Feb 
24/21;  launch  Dec3/21 ;  deliver  Feb 
11/22. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above,  except  turb 
eng;  keel  May2/21. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Lightship  No.  105,  US;  hull  246; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21;  launch  Novl6/21;  deliver 
Apr22/22,est. 
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WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
29/21 ;  87  per  cent  comp  Mar  1. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  83  per  cent  comp  Marl. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  Mar  1. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47  per  cent 
comp  Mar  1. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  40  per  cent 
comp  Mar  1. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Californian. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

LAKE    TORPEDO    BOAT    CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS ;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  Diesel  engines. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/21 ;  launch  Dec 
14/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for  installa- 
tion of  Diesel  engines. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVs  molded 
beam;  21  -  01/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23  /  21 ; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 


Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 V2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000   superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Dolphin,  hull  263,  Diesel  yacht 
Cox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep;  keel  Feb27/22. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch   Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-514 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33l^  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 


Hull  268,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  long. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  25i 2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  not  laid. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jas.  Bradford. 

No  name,  hull  1020,  combination 
steamer,  sound  tvpe.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  320  LBP;  44  beam  at  water- 
line;  14-6  loaded  draft;  18  loaded 
speed;  800  DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs, 
3000  IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  13-3x 
11-6;  keel  Feb23/22;  launch  July 
7/22,  est;    deliver  Oct/22,   est. 

No  name,  hull  1021,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb23/ 
22;  launch  Aug7/22,  est;  deliver 
Nov/22,est. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Hell  Gate,  hull  728,  dredge  V.  R. 
Browning;  140  LBP;  48  beam;  15 
loaded  draft;  keel  Aug28/20;  launch 
Feb23/21 ;  completed,  except  for  in- 
stallation of  machinery  furnished  by 
V.  R.  Browning. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xl  1-1 11/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Ferryboat  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
167  long;  55  beam;  14-8  deep;  two 
screws;  3-cyl  comp  engs,  700  IHP; 
2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel  Febl6/22. 

Ferryboat  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
sister  to  above;  keel  Feb20/22. 

Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  16^  o  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers;  to  carry  434  passengers; 
keel  not  laid. 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    O.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31.  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
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and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11  y2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  5314,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb20/22. 

No  name,  hull  5316,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;    sister  to  above. 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Trevor,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20. 


Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD., 

Union  Plant 

Hull  repairs:  Col.  E.  L.  Drake. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  El  Segundo,  S.  0.  Barge  95, 
D.  G.  Scofield,  Benowa,  Sylvan  Ar- 
row, Oleum,  Hattie  Luckenbach,  Ore- 
gon, Olinda,  Maui,  La  Brea,  Wai- 
hemo,  St.  Joseph,  Waitemata,  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Lurline,  Enterprise,  Col.  E. 
L.  Drake,  Pleiades,  Frederick  Luck- 
enbach, F.  H.  Hillman,  La  Placentia, 
Dilworth,  Ventura,  K.  R.  Kingsbury, 
R.  J.  Hanna,  Buckeye  State,  Daisy 
Freeman,  La  Purisima,  Kobenhavn, 
West  Jena,  Tahoe,  Cethana,  Geor- 
gina  Rolph,  F.  S.  Loop,  Sonoma, 
Broad  Arrow,  Standard  Arrow,  San 
Pedro,  E.  P.  Ripley,  W.  S.  Rheem, 
Los  Angeles,  Roy  Somers.  New  pro- 
peller: Mayfair,  La  Richmond,  Inde- 
pendence, Hambro,  Algonquin,  Wil- 
helmina,  Edna  Christensen,  Idaho, 
Tahchee,  Habra,  Harvard  (2),  En- 
terprise, San  Joaquin,  Brunswick 
(also  tailshaft).  Rose  City  (weld- 
ing). Cylinder  for  cargo  pump: 
Los  Angeles.  Pump  parts:  F.  S. 
Loop.  Condenser  repairs:  Rich- 
mond, Whittier.  Wildcat:  Libera- 
tor, Argyll  (2  worms).  Boiler  re- 
pairs: Lewis  Luckenbach.  Engine 
repairs:  Matsonia,  Romulus,  New- 
port. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 
SAN  PEDRO 
Minor  machinery  repairs:  Willie 
A.  Higgins,  Trinidad,  Culburra,  Pa- 
cific, Phyllis.  Artigas,  Osage.  Minor 
repairs:  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hanley, 
Craster  Hall,  S.  F.  Bridge  Company 
dredger,  Trinidad.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Chihuahua,  Steel  Mariner, 
Challamba.  Extensive  engine  re- 
pairs: Yoshino.  Extensive  repairs 
and  overhauling  hull  and  machinery: 
Chiapas.  Extensive  machinery  re- 
pairs: Kisanto.  Propeller  repairs 
and  renewals:  Yale.  Engine,  boiler, 
miscellaneous    hull    and    machinery 


repairs,  painting:  Yorba  Linda.  Re- 
newing tailshaft,  log  and  stern  bear- 
ing, installing  new  engine  founda- 
tions: Lilly.  Cleaning,  painting,  re- 
newing two  tailshafts:  Lassen.  Dis- 
mantling sailing  gear  and  convert- 
ing into  oil  barge,  installing  new 
donkey  boiler  and  deck  tanks,  clean- 
ing, painting:    Falls  of  Clyde. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Jim  Butler, 
Taurus,  Mojave,  Fred  Baxter  (hull 
repairs),  California,  Janet  Dollar, 
Hammac,  Glendale,  Shawnee,  Crock- 
ett, Forest  Home.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Empire  State  (voyage),  Dew- 
ey, Pedro  Costa,  Canadian  Inventor 
(engine),  Gabriel,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, Wm.  Herrin,  Red  Rock  (hull). 
La  Merced,  Oriental,  Montebello,  C 
&  O  Barge  No.  1,  Haida,  Bear,  Ven- 
tura, Bingtang  (engine).  Drydock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting:  Mukilteo, 
Port  Angeles,  Hawaiian,  Port  Ju- 
dith, Tiverton.  Steam  pipe  repairs: 
Edward  T.  Jeffery.  Drydocking,  pro- 
peller repairs :  Fernwood.  Drydock- 
ing and  repairs:  Western  Pacific 
No.  2,  Esther  (misc.  caulking). 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Docking  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs :  New  York,  Kennedy,  Wood- 
bury, William  Jones,  S.  P.  Lee,  Nich- 
olas, Young,  Pawtucket  (incidental 
to  operation  as  district  craft).  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Oklahoma,  Laub, 
McLanahan,  Stoddert,  Reno,  Farqu- 
har,  Thompson  (incidental  to  opera- 
tion as  district  craft),  Eagle  57,  So- 
toyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois. 
Docking  and  minor  repairs:  Coal 
barge  369,  Water  barge  23.  Care 
and  preservation:  Seattle,  Missoula, 
Charlotte,  S.  C.  310,  Oregon  (also 
docking). 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting:  For- 
est King,  Remus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cath- 
erine D.,  Coaxet.  Docking  for  sur- 
vey: Forest  Pride,  two  Drummond 
lighterage  barges,  Narenta.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Washington,  Ta- 
coma,  Tyndareus.  General  overhaul- 
ing: Unalga.  Bottom  repairs:  La- 
touche.  Engine  repairs:  Admiral 
Watson.  Maintenance  and  better- 
ments: Pine  Tree  State.  Repairs 
to  feed-water  heater:  Wenatchee. 
Main  injection  piping  repairs :  Key- 
stone State.  Engine  and  hull  re- 
pairs:   Snohomish. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  over- 
hauling: Princess  Ena.  Docking, 
cleaning,  painting,  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Canadian  Scottish,  Newing- 
ton  (also  installing  new  tailshaft 
and  propeller),  Canadian  Inventor, 
Tugs  Olive  M  and  Hope  (underwater 
repairs),  Princess  Beatrice  (new 
foremast).  Contract  to  repair  dam- 
age to  bridge,  deckhouses,  etc,  new 
mainmast  and  lifeboat:  Bessie  Dollar. 
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Shipping 


A  Retort  to  Manila 

The  American  Steamship  Owners' 
Association,  through  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  has  presented  to  Chairman 
Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  a  vig- 
orous brief  in  behalf  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  United  States  coastwise 
laws  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr. 
Marvin  largely  rests  his  case  upon 
the  experience  of  Hawaii,  and  in  so 
doing  assumes  an  almost  impregna- 
ble position,  for  there  scarcely  is 
any  convincing  reply. 

In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  passed  in  1900,  after 
the  islands  had  remained  under  a 
provisional  government  for  two 
years,  the  coastwise  laws  were  for- 
mally extended  to  the  new  posses- 
sions, and  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  became  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  American  vessels. 
The  result  was,  to  quote  the  com- 
missioner of  navigation's  annual  re- 
port for  the  year,  that  "the  change 
in  transportation  facilities  thus  pre- 
scribed has  been  brought  about  with 
much  less  inconvenience  than  might 
have  been  expected",  and  as  regard- 
ed cargoes  "no  inconvenience  has 
resulted  so  far  as  the  bureau  has 
been  advised.  In  some  instances  pas- 
senger traffic  has  been  somewhat 
embarrassed  owing  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  law  British  and  Japanese 
passenger  steamships  could  not  car- 
ry passengers  except  under  heavy 
penalty  between  Hawaii  and  Ameri- 
can ports  on  the  mainland.  Ameri- 
can shipping  interests,  however,  are 
rapidly  beginning  to  remove  any  em- 
barrassment on  this  ground  by  pro- 
viding transportation  facilities  which 
will  be  superior  to  those  hitherto 
possessed  by  the  islands." 

Effects  of  the  Change 

In  the  same  year  the  coastwise 
laws  were  extended  to  Porto  Rico. 
Mark  what  happened,  as  Mr.  Mar- 
vin puts  it: 

"There  are  no  teachings  so  val- 
uable as  those  of  experience.  It. 
will  be  recalled  that  .  .  .  predictions 
of  disaster  came  .  .  .  against  the 
applicati©n  of  the  coastwise  laws  to 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  Trade  was 
to  be  injured,  exorbitant,  restrictive 
freight  rates  were  to  be  imposed, 
only  inadequate  tonnage  would  be 
available,  if  the  people  of  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  were  to  lose  the  pre- 
cious privilege  of  having  their  goods 
and  themselves  transported  to  and 
from  the  United  States  in  foreign 
ships.  That  was  in  the  year  1900. 
But  the  official  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show  that  while 


the  total  commerce  of  Hawaii  with 
the  United  States  in  1900  was  val- 
ued at  $23,072,721,  this  commerce 
was  valued  at  $66,451,992  in  1914, 
and  at  $266,435,638  in  1920.  As  to 
Porto  Rico,  its  total  trade  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  $5,763,648 
in  1900,  had  advanced  to  $66,991,548 
in  1914  and  to  $279,883,657  in  1920." 
The  1920  figures  in  the  case  of 
both  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  must  be 
taken  with  a  great  grain  of  salt, 
however,  because  the  exports  of  both 
were  so  largely  sugar,  which  at- 
tained its  peak  in  that  year;  never- 
theless, the  growth  of  business  has 
been  immense. 

In  Hawaii  Today 

In  Hawaii  today  the  single  argu- 
ment advanced  against  the  coast- 
wise laws  is  heard  when  a  sudden 
influx  of  visitors  taxes  passenger 
accommodations,  and  then  the  one 
request  made  at  Washington,  for- 
mally or  informally,  is  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  so  far  as  passen- 
gers only  are  concerned.  There  has 
been  no  argument  whatever  regard- 
ing the  transportation  of  freight; 
no  good  reason  exists  why  there 
should  be,  for  under  protection  of 
the  coastwise  laws  American  -  flag 
fleets,  largely  owned  in  the  islands, 
have  been  built  up,  and  the  islands 
themselves  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  those  fleets.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
the  largest  United  States  fleet  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  that  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  was  built  for  the  island 
trade.     Mr.  Marvin  continues: 

"Anticipating  the  application  of  the 


TO  HOUSTON 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  is 
making  an  interesting  experience  in  dis- 
patching the  steamship  Jacob  Luckenbach 
to  Houston.  This  vessel,  of  about  9000 
deadweight  tons  apparently  is  the  largest 
loaded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Texas 
port,  and  may  be  the  largest  ever  dis- 
patched thither  from  any  quarter.  The 
Jacob  Luckenbach,  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian steamship  Honolulan,  is  of 
of  6847  tons  gross,  4228  net,  is  416  feet 
long,  S3  broad  and  28  deep.  Inasmuch  as 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  Houston  canal 
is  no  more  than  25  feet,  and  at  this  sea- 
son, when  the  winter  rains  have  just 
ceased,  may  be  less,  the  steamer  could 
not  be  loaded  with  a  capacity  cargo,  but 
took  only  sufficient  to  give  her  a  draft  of 
about  22  feet.  Even  this,  however,  is 
quite  deep,  all  elements  considered,  and 
her  voyage  through  the  Houston  canal 
will  be  watched  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. If  the  experimental  voyage  should 
be  successful  the  Luckenbach  Line  prob- 
ably will  open  a  regular  service.  Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  San  Francisco,  already  have  a 
Pacific-Houston   line. 


coastwise  law,  the  Shipping  Board  is 
planning  the  firm  establishment  of  a 
fortnightly  mail,  passenger  and  fast 
freight    service    from    Puget    Sound 
via  Japan  and  China  to  the  Philip- 
pines,  and   another   fortnightly   ser- 
vice from  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii, 
Japan  and  China  to  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,   it  is  announced  that  the 
Shipping  Board  is  also  preparing  to 
put    into    service    a    separate    direct 
mail,   passenger  and  freight  line  from 
San   Francisco  via   Honolulu  to  the 
Philippines.     These  schedules  would 
provide  a  first-class  mail,  passenger 
and  fast  freight  service  oftener  than 
once  a  week  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States,    in    addition    to    the    regular 
cargo    services    to   both    the    Pacific 
and  Atlantic  seaboards.     The  trans- 
Pacific     mail,     passenger    and     fast 
freight  services  would  be  performed 
by   new   government-built   ships   far 
superior  in  type  to  all  but  a  few  of 
the  foreign  steamers  of  existing  ser- 
vices.     It   is    reasonable    to    assume 
from  the   precedent   of   Hawaii   and 
Porto  Rico  that  under  the  coastwise 
laws  the  Philippines  will  enjoy  much 
more  frequent,  regular  and  efficient 
communication    with    the    American 
mainland  than  they   have   ever  had 
before.   For  every  foreign  ship  with- 
drawn,  at  least  one  American   ship 
will  immediately  be  available. 
Source  of  Opposition 
"Opposition    to    the    extension    of 
the    coastwise    laws    to    the    Philip- 
pine    Islands     comes     either     from 
foreign    interests    or    from    Ameri- 
cans   or    Filipinos    who    have    been 
temporarily     deceived     by     foreign 
representations.      Just     before     the 
Merchant  Marine   Act  of   1920   was 
enacted,  a  cable  message  from  Ma- 
nila came  to  Chairman  Jones  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  commerce,  pro- 
testing  in  the   name   of  the  Manila 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Association   against  the   ap- 
plication of  the  coastwise  policy.    But 
on   the   heels    of   this   protest   there 
came  also  an  earnest  message  from 
'five    hundred    100    per   cent   Ameri- 
cans representing  the  preponderance 
of  American  business  opinion  in  the 
Philippines',    declaring   that    in    the 
approval  of  the  Jones  law  Congress 
would  'have  taken  into  consideration 
the  best  interest  and  welfare  of  both 
the  American  and  Philippine  people, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  perma- 
nently  the   merchant   marine    under 
the  American  flag  in  the  Far  East.' 
This     American     declaration     added 
that   the    alleged    protest    from    the 
Merchants'  Association  and  'the  Brit- 
ish -  controlled    Manila    Chamber    of 
Commerce'  were  thoroughly  dishon- 
est  and   represented   only   an    effort 
'to  thwart  the  act  of  Congress  and 
encourage  Anglo  -  Japanese  domina- 
tion of  the  Pacific' 

"Hostile  action  of  Anglo-Japanese 
interests  in  the  Manila  Merchants' 
Association  and  the  Manila  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  against  the  Amer- 
ican coastwise  law  promptly  brought 
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about  the  organization  in  Manila  of 
the  existing  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  .  .  ." 

The  fact  is  that  extension  of  the 
coastwise  laws  to  the  Philippines 
offers  the  best  immediate  aid  to  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  on 
the  Pacific,  perhaps  the  best  aid  of 
all.  Sudsidies  may  and  may  not  be 
of  avail ;  but  the  coastwise  laws  are 
a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble. That  these  be  troublous  times 
few  would  deny. 

The  Lesson  of  Panama 

Although  the  aggregate  amount  of 
cargo  carried  through  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  calendar  year  1921 
was  only  slightly  less  than  that  han- 
dled in  1920,  the  decline  being,  to 
a  broad  view,  almost  negligible, 
there  were  some  remarkable  changes 
in  the  tonnages  of  individual  trade- 
routes.  The  tables  on  the  right, 
taken  from  the  Panama  Canal  Rec- 
ord, tell  the  story  graphically. 

The  changes  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

A  decline  of  52  per  cent  in  cargo 
moving  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  States  to  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  the  greatest  loss 
being  in  coal  shipments  from  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Oil  shipments  from 
Mexico  to  the  West  Coast  lost  47 
per  cent. 

A  corresponding  shrinkage  in  ton- 
nage bound  from  the  West  Coast  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  which  fell  off  57  per  cent 
due  to  the  collapse  of  Chilean  ni- 
trate shipments. 

A  decrease  of  51  per  cent  in  trade 
between  the  Far  East  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast;  the  opposite  trade, 
however,  fell  off  only  9  per  cent. 

An  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  Pacific  Coast-European  trade. 
Cargo  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  remained  very  small. 

An  increase  of  73  per  cent  in 
westbound  coastwise  trade  and  of 
57  per  cent  in  eastbound. 

The  accompanying  tables  cannot 
be  studied  too  carefully.  Triangular 
or  quadrilateral  trade-routes  are  thfe 
cures  for  more  than  one  shipping 
disease,  and  such  routes  are  to  be 
planned  by  fitting  together  the  ton- 
nages of  different  trades.  When  an 
approximate  balance  has  been  struck 
between  eastbound  and  westbound 
business,  or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
vessel  can  be  reasonably  assured  of 
cargo  in  both  directions,  a  service 
offers  a  remunerative  return. 

The  Chinese  Strike 

A  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
of  Chinese  employed  on  trans-Pacific 
vessels  and  a  20  per  cent  increase 
for  those  in  coastwise  service  is  the 
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United  States  to  Far  East 

United  States  to  South  America 

Mexico  to  South  America. 

United  States  to  Australasia 

United  States  coastwise 

Europe  to  Australasia. 

Europe  to  South  America 

Mexico  to  United  States 

Cristobal  to  South  America 

Europe  to  United  States 

United  States  to  Canada 

Cristobal  to  United  States 

Cristobal  to  Central  America 

Miscellaneous, 


i 

Total 5.269.350 


CARGO    FROM    ATLANTIC    TO    PACIFIC — CALErfDAR    TEAR    1921. 


United  States  to  Far  East 

United  States  to  South  .Ajnerica. 

Mexico  to  South  America 

United  States  to  Australasia 

United  States  coastwise 

Europe  to  Australasia 

Europe  to  South  America 

Mexico  to  United  States 

Cristobal  to  South  America 

Europe  to  United  States 

United  States  to  Canada 

Cristobal  to  United  States 

Cristobal  to  Central  America. . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 5,065,675 


CARGO    FROM    PACIFIC    TO   ATLANTIC — CALENDAR    TEAR    1920. 


South  America  to  United  States. 

South  America  to  Europe 

United  States  to  Europe 

United  States  coastwise 

Far  East  to  United  States 

Australasia  to  Europe 

South  America  to  Cristobal 

Australasia  to  United  States 

Canada  to  Europe  

United  States  to  Africa 

United  States  to  Cristobal  

South  America  to  West  Indies. . . 
Central  America  to  Cristobal — 
Miscellaneous        


Total 


Tons. 

,447,849 

,062,702 

749,447 

669,095 

549,990 

459,527 

251,451 

156,015 

129,909 

60,476 

46,542 

21,435 

16,054 

346,277 


5,966,769 


CARGO  FROM  PACIFIC  TO  ATLANTIC — CALENDAR  TEAR   1921. 


South  America  to  United  States. 

South  America  to  Europe 

United  States  to  Europe 

United  Slates  coastwise 

Far  East  to  United  States 

Australasia  to  Europe 

South  America  to  Cristobal 

Australasia  to  United  States 

Canada  to  Europe         

United  States  to  Africa 

United  States  to  Cristobal  .  .  . . 
South  America  to  West  Indies. . 
Central  America  to  Cristobal. . . . 
Miscellaneous 


TotaL 


Ton*: 
622,789 
857,107 
,501.859 
,050,722 
267,106 
540,633 
90,183 
55,835 
252,684 

16,432 

17,656 

14,815 

354,509 


5,641,330 


outcome  of  the  great  strike  planned 
and  executed  at  Hongkong.  Al- 
though the  men  did  not  receive  all 
that  they  demanded,  they  unques- 
tionably have  won  a  victory,  despite 
a  vigorous  fight  made  by  shipown- 
ers and  what  appears  to  have  been 
unusual  pressure  exerted  by  the 
British   government  of  Hongkong. 

Talk  of  the  immediate  replacement 
of  Chinese  by  white  crews  is  being 
heard  here  and  there,  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  discount.  A 
willingness  to  work  for  low  wages 
was  by  no  means  the  only  virtue  of 
the  Chinese;  for  years  he  has  been 
practically  invaluable  on  board  trans- 


Pacific  liners,  especially  in  the  stew- 
ards' departments,  and  his  industry, 
willingness  and  cleanliness,  in  all  of 
which  he  surpassed  many  whites,  are 
sufficient  to  commend  him  even  at 
far  higher  wages  than  he  is  receiv- 
ing today. 

Although  a  number  of  steamships 
flying  the  United  States  flag  have 
Chinese  crews,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
creases in  pay  will  be  felt  most  by 
foreign  lines,  especially  the  British, 
and  the  primary  result,  so  far  as 
American  shipping  is  concerned,  will 
be  toward  an  equalization  of  costs 
of  operation. 
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Potentialities  Here 

Scarcely  had  the  Shipping  Board 
delivered  its  ultimatum  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
Great  Northern  railroads  that  they 
must  abrogate  their  contracts  with 
Japanese  steamship  lines  than  Can- 
ada began  to  twirl  a  coquettish  fan 
toward  Nippon.  Premier  Oliver  of 
British  Columbia  has  proposed  to 
the  Dominion  government  that  the 
minister  of  railways  take  up  the 
question  of  granting  the  Japanese 
preferential  contracts  with  the  Can- 
adian National  Railways,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  the  placing  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  through 
freight  for  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  or 
Western  Europe,  and  also  would  en- 
able the  National  Railways  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
which  owns  both  rail  and  water 
lines.  What  reply  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment gave  does  not  appear,  but 
the  proposal  admittedly  is  interest- 
ing and  full  of  potentialities. 

If  such  a  plan  should  be  made  ef- 
fective, a  vexed  situation  is  likely  to 
result.  The  Shipping  Board  scarcely 
is  the  body  to  quit  supinely,  and  it 
conceivably  might  exercise,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  exceedingly  broad 
powers  granted  by  different  acts, 
such  as  Admiral  Benson  threatened 
to  employ  when  Section  28  was  more 
or  less  of  a  burning  issue  and  for- 
eign lines  were  threatening  to  di- 
vert their  trans-Pacific  vessels  to 
Canadian  or  to  United  States  At- 
lantic ports. 

Two  Kinds  of  Logic 

The  ruling  of  Elmer  Dover,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  treasury,  to 
the  effect  that  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels need  not  pay  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  customs  laws  when 
the  craft  are  operated  under  M04 
agreement — that  is,  when  the  Ship- 
ping Board  itself  would  be  compell- 
ed to  meet  the  fine — may  have  foun- 
dation in  logic,  inasmuch  as  "it 
would  be  futile  for  one  government 
department  to  collect  a  penalty  from 
another";  but  the  same  ruling  and 
the  attitude  that  prompted  it  may 
be  severely  criticised  on  other  and 
more  logical  grounds.  The  fact  is 
that  fines  for  violations  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  especially  for  the  smug- 
gling of  opium  and  liquors,  are 
proper  charges  against  the  opera- 
tion of  vessels;  they  have  to  be  paid 
by  private  companies,  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing,  even  though  the 
payment  of  a  fine  would  be  in  re- 
ality a  mere  bookkeeping  operation. 
When  the  board  is  exempt  from  such 


fines  the  actual  cost  of  operation  as 
compared  with  that  of  privately- 
owned  vessels  cannot  be  ascertain- 
ed. Although  the  amount  involved 
might  be  small  enough  relatively  it 
nevertheless  remains  a  charge  for 
which  the  Shipping  Board  should  be 
held  responsible,  just  as  it  should 
be  subject  to  every  item  of  expense 
that  other  corporations  must  shoul- 
der. The  board,  through  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  is  likely  to 
be  with  us  for  quite  a  time  as  an 
owner  and  indirect  operator  of  ton- 
nage; so  long  as  it  is,  it  should 
stand  upon  its  own  feet  and  neither 
ask  nor  receive  favors  from  any  oth- 
er government  department. 

Facts  About  the  Board 

Instead  of  the  Shipping  Board 
earning  $100,000  during  February, 
as  newspaper  reports  published  on 
March  3  would  indicate,  the  board 
actually  is  losing  money  at  the  rate 
of  $4,000,000  a  month.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  a  letter  sent  by  J.  W.  Pow- 
ell, retiring  president  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  to  Repre- 
sentative Wood.  Mr.  Powell  explains 
that  the  board  merely  sent  opera- 
tors $100,000  less  during  February 
than  it  received  from  them,  but  that 
this  fact,  as  is  quite  evident,  had 
no  relation  to  the  operating  returns. 

Unexpected  Insurance  Bills 

"Regardless  of  bettering  condi- 
tions which  now  exist  in  freights," 
Mr.  Powell  wrote,  "the  loss  of  the 
Shipping  Board  for  some  time  to 
come  will  continue  constant  at  the 
approximate  $4,000,000  figure,  be- 
cause vast  sums  are  being  paid  out 
at  the  present  time  for  insurance 
due  from  the  past,  of  which  we 
knew  nothing  until  within  the  last 
two  weeks.  Yesterday  Mr.  Lasker 
paid  out  $2,000,000  for  P.  &  I.  in- 
surance due  from  prior  periods  to 
the  present  board's  incumbency,  of 
which  no  record  existed  and  of 
which  no  knowledge  came  to  the 
board  until  two  weeks  ago.  Also, 
during  the  period  between  August 
and  January,  when  freights  were 
scarce  and  rates  soft,  very  little 
work  was  done  on  the  tied-up  fleet, 
because  Mr.  Lasker  desired  to  hus- 
band the  cash  resources  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  so  as  to  come  within  the 
limitations  of  appropriations.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  tied-up  fleet,  referred 
to  in  the  article  attached,  were  so 
low,  operating  as  we  were  a  lesser 
number  of  ships  than  we  had  been, 
and  having  taken  out  at  first  the 
best  ships. 

"From  now  on  there  will  be  com- 
paratively large  expense  in  repairs 
in  further  ships  we  take  out  of  tie- 


up  and  in  putting  necessary  recon- 
ditioning into  some  of  the  tied-up 
ships.  All  this  was  deferred  during 
the  period  when  voyage  losses  were 
so  great;  but,  now  that  conditions 
are  better  and  voyage  losses  will  be 
lessened,  repairs  to  the  tied-up  fleet 
can  no  longer  be  deferred.  For  this 
reason  the  loss  will  be  constant  at 
around  $4,000,000  a  month,  as  testi- 
fied to  by  Mr.  Lasker  and  myself. 
In  other  words,  during  those  periods 
when  voyage  losses  are  great,  we 
cannot  do  necessary  repairs  to  the 
tied-up  fleet.  Whenever  we  get  re- 
lief from  voyage  losses,  the  tied-up 
fleet  is  repaired.  So  that  according 
to  this  policy  of  Mr.  Lasker's,  the 
Fleet  Corporation  will  keep  within 
appropriations,  keep  trade  routes 
going,  and  keep  its  tied-up  fleet  in 
condition." 

What  Is  Needed 
This  is  "plain  language  from  truth- 
ful James",  of  the  sort  that  the  A- 
merican  merchant  marine  needs. 
When  the  rebound  from  our  present 
depression  comes  we  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  inane  optimism;  we 
shall  need  some  one  to  tell  us  facts; 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  to  inculcate 
a  healthy  pessimism.  Optimism  does 
not  consist  in  minimizing  difficul- 
ties; it  consists  in  weighing  them 
carefully  and  then  going  forward 
with  a  determination  to  remove  them. 

The  Middle  West  Helps 

The  Middle  West  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  an  organization  rep- 
resenting commercial  associations  of 
several  important  Mississippi  Valley 
cities,  appears  to  be  on  the  right 
course.  It  aims  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  by  the  simple 
expedients  of  acting  as  an  interme- 
diary between  the  Shipping  Board 
and  shippers  and  of  urging  import- 
ers and  exporters  to  employ  Ameri- 
can tonnage.  The  committee  recent- 
ly submitted  a  plan  of  co-operation 
between  shippers  and  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  latter,  which  impressed 
Messrs.  Lasker  and  Love  quite  fav- 
orably and  will  be  put  into  effect  as 
soon  as  possible.  Representatives 
for  important  cities  of  the  Middle 
West  will  be  appointed  to  act  as 
clearing  -  houses  of  complaints  and 
claims  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding  services.  The  mem- 
orandum follows: 

Last  October  our  committee,  rep- 
resenting the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  of 
the  Middle  West,  conferred  with 
your  board  regarding  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  trade  routes 
from  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  addi- 
tional outlets  to  foreign  markets  for 
our  shippers.    We  received  from  you 
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at  that  time  very  satisfactory  prom- 
ises of  co-operation,  and  at  your 
suggestion  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  as  a  "point  of  contact" 
between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Middle  West,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing the  best  form  of  co-operation 
between  the  shippers  of  the  interior 
and  the  board. 

Promises  Carried  Out 

This  committee  is  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  promises  you 
made  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
full.  In  the  Gulf,  special  services 
have  been  established,  which  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Stewart  to 
explain  in  person  to  many  of  the 
largest  shippers  of  the  Southwest, 
and  which  are  already  restoring  con- 
fidence in  our  ships.  In  the  South 
Atlantic,  a  system  of  indirect  ser- 
vice has  been  adopted  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  during  this  period  of 
shipping  depression;  and  this  ser- 
vice seems  to  be  giving  complete 
satisfaction  for  the  present. 

For  our  part,  we  have  given  the 
matter  of  further  and  greater  co- 
operation with  you  the  most  careful 
thought.  We  believe  that  the  key 
to  the  situation  lies  in  direct  per- 
sonal  touch   with  the   shippers. 

American   Bottoms   Preferred 

Almost  all  of  our  exporters  and 
importers  would  prefer,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  ship  in  American 
bottoms.  Many  of  them  have,  how- 
ever, had  unsatisfactory  experiences 
in  the  past  and  fail  to  realize  that 
our  services  have  been  improved. 
This  has  created  a  widespread  pre- 
judice against  the  Shipping  Board 
ships.  Others  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  our  service  exists.  This 
prejudice  and  ignorance  must  be 
overcome. 

This  committee  feels  that  the  work 
being  done  by  your  St.  Louis  office 
is  exactly  along  the  right  lines;  and 
that  this  work  should  be  expanded 
and  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of 
our  railroads  and  our  chambers  of 
commerce.  To  this  end  we  recom- 
mend specifically: 

1.  An  explanation  of  the  Shipping 
Board  organization  in  the  interior 
along  the  following  lines: 

First:  Branch  offices  embracing 
the  principal  cargo-producing  cen- 
ters should  be  established,  retain- 
ing St.  Louis  as  the  principal  office. 
We  suggest  the  following,  and  urge 
that  the  first  two  at  least  be  estab- 
lished at  once:  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis, 
Detroit  and   Pittsburgh. 

Second:  Sectional  experts.  At 
least  eight  expert  traffic  solicitors 
should  be  employed  at  once,  two 
to  specialize  on  movements  through 
North  Atlantic  ports,  two  on  move- 


ments for  South  Atlantic  ports,  two 
on  Gulf  ports  and  two  on  Pacific 
ports.  These  men  should  be  selected 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
intimate  knowledge  of  service  and 
other  transportation  conditions  at 
the  ports  of  these  four  sections. 

Railroad  Aid  Necessary 

2.  Co-operation  with  the  railroads: 
An  immediate  effort  should  be  made 
to  enlist  the  active  support  of  the 
resident  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads throughout  the  interior.  With 
this  support  assured  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  central  office  at  St. 
Louis  to  consult  from  time  to  time 
with  a  general  committee  of  railroad 
men  on  the  general  problems;  and 
it  would  also  be  possible  for  the  sec- 
tional experts  to  secure  the  co-ordi- 
nation and  co-operation  of  the  rail- 
roads serving  the  ports  of  their  re- 
spective sections. 

3.  Co-operation  with  chambers  of 
commerce:  An  immediate  effort 
should  be  made  to  enlist  the  active 
co-operation  of  all  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  Middle  West. 
Your  St.  Louis  office  has  already 
done  much  in  this  line.  Much  more 
could  be  done.  Each  one  through- 
out the  interior  could  be  made  to 
feel  a  direct  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  securing  of  cargo  for  Amer- 
ican ships. 

Should  Get  Together 

4.  Conferences  should  be  arrang- 
ed in  the  principal  industrial  and 
agricultural  centers  to  which  would 
come  men  in  authority  from  the 
ocean  transportation  companies  and 
insurance  companies,  railroads  and 
Shipping  Board  on  the  one  hand  and 
producers  and  manufacturers  on  the 
other.  These  meetings  should  be 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  can- 
dor and  frankness,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  each  group  present  is 
dependent  on  the  other  if  success 
is  to  be  achieved  for  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  prosperity  as- 
sured the  country  through  the  ex- 
pansion  of  its  foreign   trade. 

To  sum  up,  this  committee  recom- 
mends and  urges  the  expansion  of 
your  Middle  West  organization  along 
the  lines  outlined  above;  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  secure  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  railroads  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  inte- 
rior; the  proper  co-ordination  of 
your  own  enlarged  organization,  the 
traffic  organizations  of  the  railroads 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  various  chambers  of  commerce. 
This  committee  gladly  offers  to  help 
you  carry  out  this  plan  and  believes 
that  in  so  doing  it  can  be  of  very 
material  and  direct  assistance  to 
your  board  in  your  effort  to  build 
up  an  American  merchant  marine. 


CanaFs  Principal  Commodities 

For  the  calendar  year  1921  the 
following  were  the  more  important 
commodities  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific: 

Tons 

Crude  oil  900,410 

»    Manufactures  of  iron 

and  steel  697,210 

Coal    539,351 

Refined  oil  461,085 

Cotton    196,329 

Sulphur   108,415 

As  compared  with  1920  shipments 
of  oils  and  steel  increased  and  of 
coal   decreased. 

The  principal  commodities  moving 
from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  were: 

Tons 

Nitrate  991,767 

Wheat    914,877 

Lumber 448,087 

Barley    435,481 

Sugar   270,952 

Flour 177,977 

Refined  oil 147,573 

Canned  fruit 143,188 

Copper 135,073 

Refrigerated  mutton 128,515 

Canned  fish  107,188 

Wool  107,075 

Nitrate  shipments  declined  about 
1,000,000  tons  from  1920;  flour,  410,- 
000  tons,  but  wheat  increased  600,- 
000  tons;  lumber  also  increased  by 
the  large  tonnage  of  245,000  and 
sugar  by  140,000. 

Between  Watches 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  removed  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  201  California  street. 


A  statement  made  in  the  March 
issue  to  the  effect  that  Honolulu 
would  be  made  a  port  of  call  of  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Steamships  on  their 
eastbound  voyages  was  in  error. 
Calls  will  be  made  westbound  by 
the  Empress  of  Canada  and  Empress 
of  Australia  during  November,  De- 
cember and  January,  beginning  with 
the  sailing  of  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tralia from  Vancouver  November  15, 
1922.  On  their  eastbound  voyages 
the  vessels  will  steam  directly  from 
Yokohama  to  Vancouver.  The  new 
service  will  compete  with  that  of  the 
Canadian  -  Australasian  Line,  which 
operates  vessels  between  Vancouver, 
Honolulu  and  Australasia. 

The  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  of  Honolulu  has  reduced 
wages  of  crews  of  its  vessels  10  per 
cent,  a  5  per  cent  reduction  to  be 
effective  April  1  and  a  second  on 
May    1. 
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The  Los  Angeles-Honolulu  service 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany probably  will  be  begun  early 
in  June. 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  re- 
moved its  Seattle  office  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Colman  building,  801 
First  avenue. 


A  monthly  service  between  Paget 
Sound  and  Japan  has  been  announc- 
ed by  the  Katsuda  Kisen  Kaisha, 
with  R.  T.  Johns  &  Company,  Seat- 
tle, as  Pacific  Coast  agents. 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  follow- 
ing upon  the  withdrawal  of  its  large 
passenger  vessels  from  the  Orient- 
Puget  Sound  service  and  the  substi- 
tution of  smaller  craft,  has  reduced 
trans-Pacific  fares  about  30  per  cent, 
the  Seattle-Yokohama  rate  now  being 
$210  as  against  $300.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  even  such  re- 
ductions will  force  the  other  com- 
panies to  follow,  for  the  N.  Y.  K. 
vessels  are  admittedly  smaller  and 
slower  than  most  of  their  com- 
petitors. 


Severe  frosts  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  the  Southern  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  January  and  consequent 
extensive  damage  to  citrus  fruits 
have  put  a  halt  to  plans  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  for 
the  formation  of  a  refrigerator  line 
to  engage  in  intercoastal  transpor- 
tation. At  the  middle  of  February 
it  appeared  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  orange  crop  and  33-1/3 
per  cent  of  the  lemon  crop  would 
be  unmarketable.  If  these  estimates 
are  correct,  shipments  of  citrus 
fruits  from  California  during  1921- 


I 
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She'l!  sail  the  wide  seas  no  more;  the  iron 
four-master  Falls  of  Clyde,  built  by  Russell 
&  Company  at  Port  Glasgow  in  1878,  as  she 
appears  after  her  topmasts  and  yards  were 
removed  at  the  yard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corporation.  She  will  be 
used  as  a  barge  by  her  owner,  the  General 
Petroleum    Corporation. 

1922  will  approximate  27,000  cars  of 
oranges  and  9500  cars  of  lemons,  as 
against  45,236  cars  of  oranges  and 
11,659  cars  of  lemons  shipped  dur- 
ing 1920-1921. 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  Pacific 
Coast  agents  of  the  Isthmian  Line, 
announce  a  direct  service  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Ha- 
vana, beginning  April  15. 


An  agreement  arrived  at  by  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines  and  the  Se- 
attle Port  Commission  and  other 
wharf  operators  establishes  a  whar- 
fage charge  of  50  cents  a  ton  on 
all  trans  -  Pacific  cargo,  a  handling 
charge  of  40  cents  a  ton  from  tackle 


to  shed  and  the  same  from  shed  to 
car,  railroads  and  steamship  lines 
to  absorb  all  charges. 

The  Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Honolulu  earned 
$123,535  in  the  utility  department 
and  $228,780  in  the  non-utility  de- 
partment during  1921.  Dividends 
paid  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$307,500.  Earnings  were  at  the  rate 
of  4.11  per  cent  on  steamships  and 
7.6  on  other  property. 


The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  announced  a  reduction  in 
round-trip  fares  between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  from  $35 
to  $30  and  an  increase  of  the  re- 
turn limit  from  sixty  to  ninety  days, 
effective  March  20.  One  way  spe- 
cial cabin  fares  also  have  been  cut. 


Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  of 
California  has  ruled  that  ocean-go- 
ing vessels,  river  steamers  and  ferry 
boats  exceeding  50  tons  are  exempt 
from  taxation  unless  operated  in 
connection  with  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 


Effective  March  1  the  Olympic 
Tug  &  Barge  Company  and  the  Cary- 
Davis  Tug  &  Barge  Company,  both 
of  Seattle,  were  amalgamated  under 
the  name  of  the  latter. 


Los  Angeles  and  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  have  been  discussing  a 
plan  to  dredge  four  deep-water  slips 
into  the  newly-established  pierhead 
line,  each  slip  to  have  a  minimum 
length  of  600  feet,  a  width  of  250 
and  a  depth  at  low  water  of  30, 
which  ultimately  would  be  increased 
to  35.  The  space  between  slips 
would  be  350  feet  wide. 


As  the  Falls  of  Clyde  appeared  before  she  was  phorn   of  her  loftv  spars.     This  old   windjammer 
has  had   a  long   career  on   the  Pacific 


At  the  end  of  January  there  were 
52  vessels  (exceeding  100  gross  tons) 
of  an  aggregate  of  71,737  tons  lying 
idle  in  the  principal  ports  of  Japan. 
These  totals  represented  a  decrease 
of  111  vessels  of  117,429  tons  from 
those  of  January  31,  1921,  and  of 
83  vessels  of  171,263  tons  from  those 
of  April  30,  1921.  Japanese  author- 
ities attribute  the  improvement  in 
shipping  to  increased  importations 
of  foreign  rice,  larger  shipments  of 
bean-cake  from  Dairen  to  Eui'ope,  of 
lumber  from  the  United  States  to  Ja- 
pan and  of  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

The  Cunard  Line  announces  that 
"during  a  recent  spurt  by  the  Cu- 
nard Line  giant,  the  Aquitania,  this 
great  oil-burning  steamer  made  a 
run  of  27.40  knots  an  hour  for  four 
hours."  The  Aquitania  evidently  is 
a  much  faster  vessel  than  had  been 
believed. 
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Consider  3  Distinct  Features  of  the  Linde  Valve 
Which  Are  of  Value  to  the  User 

EASE  OF  OPERATION 

Friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Valves  are  opened  and  closed  with  an  easy  turning 
hand  wheel.    No  wrenches  are  necessary. 

MAIN  SEAT  GAS  TIGHT 

The  needle  point  main  seat  insures  receipt  of  cylinders  with  contents  intact.  Between  jobs 
it  prevents  wastage.  The  slight  wear  from  use  is  automatically  taken  up.  The  seat  renews 
itself  with  use.  NO  STEM  LEAKS 

Free  passage  of  gas  is  obtained  when  the  valve  is  opened  wide.  The  back  seat  thus  made 
prevents  leakage  around  the  stem  while  cylinder  is  used.  Gas  pressure  merely  makes  the 
seat  more  secure. 

This  is  an  example  of  LINDE  Engineering  applied  to  oxygen  distribution.  It  is  the 
result  of  tests  of  all  types  of  valves  and  valve  construction.  These  tests  included  repeated 
opening  and  closing  of  each  type  under  actual  working  conditions  far  beyond  the  most 
severe  service  demand. 

The  LINDE  Valve  is  typical  of  the  high  standards  of  service  which  have  made  LINDE 
Oxygen  the  choice  of  thousands  of  discriminating  oxygen  users  the  country  over.  The 
nearest  District  Sales  Office  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  complete  information  as  to  LINDE 
prices  and  sales  plans. 

For  Your  Convenience — Distributing  Stations  at  every  important  industrial  center. 
At  Your  Service — District  Sales  Offices  in  these  cities: 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  BUFFALO 

DALLAS  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST.  LOUIS 


THE       LARGEST 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

BALFOUR  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PRODUCER       OF       OXYGEN        IN       THE 


WORLD 

l88$-22 
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The  Panama  Canal  announces  that 
merchant  vessels  from  non-infected 
ports  may  be  granted  pratique  by 
radio  by  making  application  between 
8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  the  application 
to  state:  that  the  vessel  has  a  clean 
bill  of  health  and  has  no  sickness 
on  board;  names  of  ports  and  places 
visited  within  the  past  ten  days; 
that  the  vessel  intends  to  transit 
the  canal  without  taking  stores  of 
any  kind  or  landing  passengers  or 
cargo.  Radio  should  be  addressed  to 
the  chief  quarantine  officer  through 
port  captain.  Pratique  will  not  be 
considered  as  granted  until  reply 
has  been  received  from  port  cap- 
tain :  "chief  quarantine  officer  grants 
pratique." 


obtain  Shipping  Board  combination 
vessels  with  which  to  maintain  a 
service  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
Orient.  The  Shipping  Board,  it  is 
said,  regards  the  plan  favorably. 


The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company 
(New  York),  the  Asiatic  Petroleum 
Storage  Company  (Panama)  and  the 
New  Orleans  Refining  Company  have 
removed  their  offices  to  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Building,  65  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


The  three  -  masted  yacht  Haida, 
owned  by  Julius  Fleischman,  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego  March  11,  hav- 
ing made  a  voyage  from  New  York 
via  Panama  in  forty  days.  This  is 
held  to  be  a  record,  as  the  entire 
voyage  was  made  under  sail  and  the 
time  included  three  days  spent  at 
the  canal. 

A  strike  of  licensed  officers  of 
Mexican  steamships  is  reported  on 
both  the  East  and  West  coasts.  The 
cause  was  the  discharge  of  a  master 
of  a  vessel  of  the  Mexican  Steam- 
ship Company. 


The  United  American  Lines  (Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company) 
announce  the  completion  of  arrange- 
ments with  the  Bull  Insular  Line  for 
shipment  of  freight  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports  to  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  on  through  bills  of  lad- 
ing with  transshipment  at  New  York. 


The  engineers  of  the  Harbor  Board 
of  Los  Angeles  have  completed  a 
tentative  plan  of  a  large  wharf  and 
transit  shed  to  be  constructed  south 
of  the  entrance  to  Slip  5. 


The  East  Bay  Steamship  Agencies, 
Oakland,  California,  announce  that 
the  R.  M.  S.  P.  and  Holland-America 
lines  will  extend  their  services  to 
Oakland. 


Los  Angeles  business  interests 
have  approached  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad   with   a   suggestion   that   it 


The  Bellingham  Contracting  & 
Stevedoring  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Bellingham,  Washington, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 


Rates  and  Freights 


It  Is  War 

A  final  break  in  the  trans-Pacific 
trade,  which  may  be  characterized 
as  a  rate-war,  occurred  in  March. 
One  reduction  after  another  created 
a  situation  that  involved  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  and  left  rates  in  gen- 
eral open.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  March  the  San  Francisco 
lines  had  quoted  $5  on  all  overland 
cargo  that  had  not  taken  a  lower 
rate  up  to  that  time,  $5  on  flour  and 
wheat  and  $12  on  lumber.  Rates  on 
cargo  originating  locally,  or  in  ter- 
ritory where  Puget  Sound  competi- 
tion could  not  be  felt,  were  main- 
tained, however;  and  this  fact,  and 
the  general  cohesion  of  both  the  Cal- 
ifornia and  Puget  Sound  operators 
to  their  own  groups  removed  the  sit- 
uation greatly  from  indiscriminate 
fighting. 

Shippers  might  as  well  profit  by 
the  low  rates  obtaining,  for  some 
settlement  is  exceedingly  likely  to 
be  reached  within  a  short  time. 
Rate-wars  are  like  rain,  descending 
upon  both  the  just  and  the  unjust; 


they  are  like  thunder,  in  that  they 
tend  to  clear  the  air;  and  they  are 
followed  by  fair  weather.  In  short, 
the  fighting  lines  will  have  had 
quite  enough  of  bloodshed  within  a 
short  time  and  will  be  ready  to  meet 
around  the  council  table  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace. 

Two  Years  of  Woe 

For  two  years  or  so  trans-Pacific 
conditions  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  final  break  that  came 
in  March  had  been  averted  time  and 
time  again  only  by  repeated  conces- 
sions and  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience and  diplomacy;  but  each  sit- 
uation, regardless  of  the  patching 
done,  served  to  weaken  the  rate- 
structure  just  a  bit  more;  the  North 
and  South  separated  into  two  groups 
with  the  Columbia  River  occupying 
a  position  midway  between  the  larg- 
er associations;  finally,  Puget  Sound 
dissolved  its  formal  organization, 
California  lost  members,  and  in  this 
manner  the  foundations  were  weak- 
ened. 

The   wind   that   was   to   blow   the 


A  LESSON 

A  year  or  so  ago,  when  Canadian  cur- 
rency was  at  a  discount  of  about  15  per 
cent  as  measured  by  the  United  States 
dollar,  various  exporters  and  steamship- 
operators  were  greatly  exercised  over  the 
advantage  thus  given  Canadians  in  com- 
peting with  Americans  both  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  transportation  of  goods.  It 
was  essential,  declared  some,  that  the 
government  or  another  agency  take  im- 
mediate action  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance  of  things;  Shipping  Board  vessels 
should  accept  cargo  at  Canadian  rates,  or 
in  other  words  absorb  the  exchange  dif- 
ferential ;    and  what   not. 

But  now,  at  this  writing,  Canadian 
currency  is  at  a  discount  of  only  2  per 
cent  and  has  excellent  prospects  of  go- 
ing to  normal.  With  what  effect?  That 
Seattle  reports  the  diversion  of  consider- 
able cargo  from  Vancouver  to  the  Ameri- 
can ports  of  Puget  Sound.  Everything, 
that  is  to  say,  is  well.  What  brought 
about  the  present  more  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs?  Nothing  else  than  the  slow  ad- 
justment of  exchange;  that  was  the  only 
possible  remedy.  With  this  example  be- 
fore them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  were  clamoring  for  some  specific  cure 
last  year  will  take  to  heart  the  lesson 
that  patience  and  a  comprehension  of  the 
working  of  economic  forces  are  not  in- 
considerable   virtues. 


house  down  arose  in  the  North.    Fori 
some  time,  as  is  well  known,  lumber! 
has,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  been 
a  bone  of  contention.     It  has  been 
the    backbone    of    cargo    movements, 
and  more  than  once  little  rate-wars  j 
have  arisen.    Scarcely  were  they  set-] 
tied    by    unstable    armistices    when] 
Japanese  tramp  tonnage,  largely   inj 
the  hands  of  private  American  com- 
panies, flocked  to  Puget  Sound  and! 
the  Columbia  River.    These  Japanese! 
tramps  accepted  $12  a  thousand  feet. 
What   was   the   most   logical    conse-j 
quence?       That    the    Blue     Funnel,! 
which   has  never  fled  from  a  fightj 
cut  the  rate  to  meet  the  Japanesej 
Thereupon   the    0.    S.   K.,   N.   Y.    k\ 
and    Admiral    Line,    none    of   whicl 
had   been   involved   in   the    skirmisl 
up    to    that   time,    decided    to    meet 
competition. 

The  Flashing  of  Steel 

Hardly  had  they  made  this  decis-l 
ion  when  the  Canadian  Pacific,  tak-j 
ing  umbrage  at  the  action,  an-j 
nounced  that  all  rates  were  openj 
That  was,  of  course,  the  end.  Cali-j 
fornia  lines  immediately  accepted 
the  challenge;  Puget  Sound,  irri-j 
tated  by  that  development,  becam€ 
truculent,  for  the  North  apparentlj^ 
had  been  trying  to  carry  water  or 
both  shoulders,  had  been  endeavor-] 
ing  to  maintain  an  approximatior 
of  their  old  rates  even  while  declar- 
ing them  open ;  and  the  result  was 
as  has  been  stated :  war.  Yet  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  California! 
Pacific    Westbound    Conference   con- 
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NACO" 

ANCHOR 

CHAIN  CABLE 

overcomes  operating 
difficulties 

The  "Naco"  method  of 
manufacture  produces  links 
of  absolute  uniformity  in 
size  and  shape,  which  as- 
sures smooth  operation  over 
the  wildcat,  both  in  paying 
out  and  pulling  in. 


^XV^K  &  STuo 


°^£  SOLID  P\tC^ 


The  casting  of  link  and  stud  one 
solid  piece  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  loose  or  lost  studs  and 
prevents  kinking. 


Write  for  the  ''Naco''  booklet. 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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tinued  to  function;  the  Shipping 
Board  was  able  not  only  to  hold  its 
own  operators  in  line,  as  of  course 
it  could  do,  but  was  able  also  to  ex- 
ercise a  stabilizing  influence;  and 
there  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  all  lines  would  quickly  tire  of 
their  expensive  little  pastime.  Even 
those  companies  that  had  been  ca- 
vorting merrily  without  the  confer- 
ence fence  might  have  more  than 
enough  of  $12  lumber. 

Some  intimation  of  impending  trou- 
ble came  from  the  Orient  in  late 
February.  Japanese  importers  of 
lumber  were  loath  to  sign  new  con- 
tracts, inasmuch  as  the  home  de- 
mand had  declined  and  prices  were 
low.  The  one  development  that  could 
lead  to  continued  exports,  it  was  said, 
was  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
The  reduction  has  come;  now  we 
shall  see  whether  it  can  maintain 
exports  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Why  should  exports  con- 
tinue in  the  enormous  volume  of 
last  year?  Japan  has  had  no  par- 
ticularly disastrous  fires  of  late; 
and  it  is  the  terrific  conflagrations 
from  which  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Osaka  and 
Yokohama  suffer  that  are  largely 
responsible  for  such  heavy  buying 
as  that  of  1921.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  in  this  connection,  however, 
the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation new  bookings  for  export: 
week  ending  February  11,  10,400,080 
feet;  week  ending  February  25,  15,- 
513,336  feet;  week  ending  March  11, 
10,329,175  feet.  That  sudden  peak 
at  the  end  of  February  is  decidedly 
interesting,  for  it  came  at  a  time 
when  Japan  was  getting  lukewarm. 
Perhaps  the  influx  of  the  Japanese 
tramps  accepting  cargoes  at  low 
rates  created  it. 

Peace  Meeting  Postponed 

The  trans-Pacific  rate-war  came 
at  a  time  when  Vice-President  Love 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
was  attempting  to  restore  harmony 
by  persuading  the  Blue  Funnel  and 
other  non-conference  lines  to  be- 
come members  of  a  general  Pacific 
organization,  in  which  the  Califor- 
nia Pacific  Westbound  Conference 
and  the  informal  body  of  Puget 
Sound  might  be  merged.  Mr.  Love's 
plan  necessarily  is  postponed  for 
the  time  being,  but  in  the  end  the 
break  may  be  of  actual  benefit  in 
restoring  harmony.  After  having 
fought  a  bloodless  duel,  two  French- 
men are  popularly  supposed  to  em- 
brace; well,  we  may  see  the  Blue 
Funnel  and  Mitsui  walking  arm  in 
arm  through  the  lanes  of  Pacific 
commerce.  Steamship  companies  re- 
ally do  not  hate  one  another  so  much 
as  the  uninitiate  might  believe. 

Orient  Disconcerted 

The  Orient  appears  to  be  slightly 


disconcerted  by  the  action  of  the 
Admiral  Line  in  withdrawing  from 
all  eastbound  conferences  except 
those  of  the  Shipping  Board.  This 
step  was  taken  because  Puget  Sound 
was  being  served  by  such  outside 
lines  as  the  Blue  Funnel,  Mitsui, 
Yamashita  and  Kokusai,  which  had 
forced  the  Trans  -  Pacific  Freight 
Tariff  Bureau  to  make  reductions  of 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  February  15. 
As  a  member  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
the  Admiral  Line  was  placed  in  an 
awkward  position,  and  the  Shipping 
Board,  recognizing  this  fact,  sanc- 
tioned the  withdrawal.  The  moral 
is  the  old  one:  in  times  of  low  rates 
and  little  cargo,  non-rebating  con- 
ferences cannot  hold  their  ranks 
firm.  Even  the  Japan-India  confer- 
ence, which  does  give  rebates,  is 
reported  as  weakening  under  the  as- 
sault of  the  O.  S.  K.,  and  that  pow- 
erful line,  in  turn,  is  tiring  of  the 
losses  it  is   incurriiig. 

Flour  Reduced 

In  intercoastal  trade  the  chief  de- 
velopment of  the  month  was  a  re- 
duction on  flour  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  North  Atlantic  ports  of 
from  55  cents  to  35  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  old  rate  continues  to 
hold  for  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf.  Flour  shippers  said  to  the 
conference  that  a  35-cent  rate  was 
necessary  in  order  that  cargo  might 
be  moved,  and  the  conference  grant- 
ed the  reduction,  but  for  only  two 
months,  from  March  17  to  May  16. 
The  minimum  shipment  accepted  at 
the  35-cent  rate  will  be  750  tons  by 
one  shipper  in  one  vessel. 

Trade  Council  on  Hague  Rules 

American  shipowners  and  opera- 
tors are  urged  by  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  to  issue,  as  soon 
as  possible,  bills  of  lading  drawn 
in  conformity  with  the  Hague  Rules, 
1921.  These  rules  make  material 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  rights 
and  liabilities  between  cargo  own- 
ers and  ship  owners.  The  carrier's 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  is  in- 
creased from  $100  to  £100  (now 
about  $435),  and  the  carrier  is  not 
authorized  to  prorate  losses.  The 
time  within  which  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  can  be  filed  is  materially 
lengthened.  In  case  of  loss,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon  the 
carrier  to  show  that  the  loss  did  not 
occur  while  the  goods  were  in  his 
charge. 

Statement  by  Farrell 

The  following  statement  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  council,  of  which 
James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
chairman: 


"The  committee  believes  that  these 
rules  embody  as  favorable  a  read- 
justment of  the  distribution  of  lia- 
bility between  shipper  and  carrier 
as  can  at  present  be  secured.  While 
fully  cognizant  that  these  rules  do 
not  satisfy  many  of  the  demands  of 
the  shippers,  the  committee  is  of  the 
belief  that  their  adoption  will  con- 
stitute a  substantial  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will,  in  fact, 
confer  very  real  benefit  on  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States. 

"The  committee  wishes  to  point 
out  that  ocean  transportation  is  an 
international  business,  and  that  A- 
merican  companies  cannot  continue 
to  compete  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  if  saddled  with  burdens 
not  imposed  on  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. If  it  is  desired  to  secure 
additional  modifications  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  shipper  and  car- 
rier, the  committee  feels  that  action 
to  this  end  should  be  taken  simul- 
taneously by  the  leading  maritime 
powers. 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  principle  of  uniformity  of 
commercial  documents,  to  which  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has 
frequently  declared  its  allegiance, 
will  be  materially  aided  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Hague  Rules,  1921. 

Place  Americans  on  Parity 

"The  committee  urges  upon  Amer- 
ican ocean  carriers  the  desirability 
of  putting  these  rules  into  effect  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  first 
applied  elsewhere,  thus  enabling  our 
shippers  to  offer  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers shipping  documents  provid- 
ing as  great  a  degree  of  protection 
as  will  be  afforded  by  our  compet- 
itors' bills  of  lading. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Hague  Rules, 
1921,  embody  some  provisions  not 
in  complete  conformity  with  the 
Harter  Act,  1893,  which  is  the  con- 
trolling legislation  in  the  United 
States,  the  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Congress  should  pass  en- 
abling legislation  which,  while  re- 
taining the  Harter  Act  in  force,  will 
permit  American  ocean  carriers  to 
make  contracts  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Rules, 
1921.  The  committee  feels  that  such 
enabling  legislation  will  meet  the 
situation,  and  can  be  secured  more 
promptly  than  a  general  revision  of 
the  Harter  Act  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  Hague  Rules." 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil is  planning  to  call  a  meeting  of 
shipowners,  traffic  managers,  bank- 
ers and  insurance  men  during  the 
Philadelphia  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, May  10,  11,  12,  in  order  to  con- 
sider these  rules  and  to  take  steps 
necessary   to   secure  their  adoption. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  nPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


MclNTOSH  &  Seymour  Corporation 
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NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412    BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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Hague  Rules  Praised 

American  business  organizations 
connected  with  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been 
asked  to  take  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  Hague  Rules,  1921,  which 
among  other  things  provide  for  uni- 
form ocean  bill  of  lading,  says  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
international  chamber  at  its  meet- 
ing in  London  last  year  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  uniformity  and 
simplicity  in  ocean  bills  of  lading. 
Since  then  the  executive  committee 
of  that  body  approved  the  Hague 
Rules,  and  directed  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  the  executive  of- 
ficers looking  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  rules  by  organizations  of  more 
than  twenty  countries  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  international  cham- 
ber. Accordingly,  a  letter  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  American  section  of 
the  international  chamber  to  organ- 
ization members  in  this  country  ask- 
ing them  to  approve  the  rules. 
Uniform  World-wide  Law 

One  of  the  worth-while  benefits 
that  will  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  rules  will  be  a  uniform  law 
applicable  to  carriers  the  world  over, 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  letter.  "This 
will  make  possible  simplified  and 
uniform  documents  in  the  regular 
trades;  will  facilitate  bankers  in 
loaning  against  bills  of  lading;  will 
make  definite  the  risks  accepted  by 
underwriters  when  insuring  goods 
in  transit;  and  will  materially  les- 
sen litigation." 

"As  set  forth  in  the  letter  the 
rules  are  intended  to  accomplish 
three  things  for  which  shippers  have 
been  contending  unsuccessfully  for 
years,  as  follows: 

"They  allow  twelve  months  in 
which  to  file  claims  and  bring  suits, 
instead  of  the  very  short  periods 
often  contained  in  ocean  bills  now 
in  use. 

They  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
to  the  carrier  in  cases  of  pilferage, 
by  omitting  any  specific  exception 
of  pilferage;  that  is,  if  goods  are 
stolen  while  in  the  carrier's  pos- 
session he  must  prove  that  they 
were  not  stolen  by  his  employes  or 
through  their  fault." 

"These  provisions  represent  a  com- 
promise of  points  which  have  been 
in  controversy  for  years. 

Adopted  by  Steamship  Lines 

It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the 
growing  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the 
rules  that  recently  twenty  of  the 
most  prominent  British  steamship 
lines  operating  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  developed  the  provisions  of  the 
rules    in    their    bills    of    lading    for 


westbound  traflSc.  They  are  pre- 
cluded from  doing  this  on  eastbound 
trafl^c  by  reason  of  certain  provis- 
ions of  the  Harter  Act  governing 
bills  of  lading  issued  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  expected  that  Congress 
will  consider  such  minor  modifica- 
tions in  existing  laws  as  will  permit 
of  the  early  adoption  of  the  same 
bills  of  lading  for  eastward  traflfic 
for  the   United   States. 

The  Export  Bill  of  Lading 

The  reason  for  the  continued  sus- 
pension of  the  new  export  bill  of 
lading  is  given  as  follows  by  the 
Department   of   Commerce : 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
having  recommended  certain  amend- 
ments which  it  considered  essential 
to  be  made  in  Part  II  of  the  uni- 
form through  export  bill  of  lading 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  latter  body 
reopened  the  bill  of  lading  case,  and 
a  hearing  was  held  on  March  4  to 
consider  the  amendments.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  gave  as  a  reason  for  its 
action  its  intention  to  promulgate  a 
port  bill  of  lading  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  therefore  believed  that  there 
should  be  no  variance  between  the 
two  bills  in  the  essential  particulars. 
The  hearing  was  limited  to  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  the 
suggested  provisions  for  inclusion 
in  Part  II  of  the  uniform  through 
export  bill   of  lading. 

The  commission,  believing  that 
considerable  work  had  been  done 
and  expense  incurred  in  the  mat- 
ter of  printing  supplies  of  the  bills 
of  lading  prescribed  by  it  and  wish- 
ing to  avoid  delay  and  confusion, 
has  provided  that,  pending  decision 
in  the  matter,  the  order  entered  on 
October  21,  1921,  as  modified  by  the 
order  of  January  30,  1922,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect.  An 
early  decision  is  promised;  and  in 
the  event  that  amendments  should 
be  found  appropriate,  the  effective 
date  of  any  order  of  the  commis- 
sion thereon  will  be  such  as  to  allow 
reasonable  time  for  making  changes, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
supplies  of  unused  printed  forms  on 
hand. 

When  Sorrows  Come 

In  its  struggle  for  foreign  trade 
Los  Angeles  is  experiencing  some 
singular  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  a  recent  ruling  of  the  county 
counsel  that  cotton  awaiting  com- 
pression is  not  technically  in  transit 
and  therefore  is  subject  to  taxation 
actually  has  become  effective,  and 
a  tax  of  $2  a  bale  was  levied  March 
6.  The  result  was  the  diversion  of 
shipments,  one  lot  of  2000  bales  des- 
tined to  Europe  having  been  for- 
warded to  Galveston,  as  the  tax  of 


$4000  would  have  exceeded  the  ad- 
ded freight. 

If  this  queer  ruling  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  importers  and  ex- 
porters to  have  sleepless  nights,  an 
ancient  statute  has  been  invoked  to 
destroy  Los  Angeles'  small  -  craft 
business  with  Mexico.  It  appears 
that  Congress  in  1799  passed  a  law 
providing  that  all  vessels  of  less 
than  30  tons  net  should  not  land 
cargo  except  at  the  customs  port 
nearest  a  border  line.  This  act 
probably  was  designed  to  prevent 
smuggling  by  small  craft.  Its  effect 
today  is  to  build  up  small-boat  busi- 
ness between  San  Diego  and  Mexico. 

Los  Angeles  might  cure  the  latter 
ill  by  appealing  to  Congress.  A  cure 
for  the  former  would  be  a  new  coun- 
ty counsel. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1922. 

Contrary  to  our  report  last  month 
there  has  been  a  most  decided  fall- 
ing off  in  full  cargo  chartering  and 
in  fact  there  is  very  little  charter- 
ing to  report  in  any  direction. 

Grain  to  Europe:  In  this  trade 
a  steamer  was  fixed  early  in  March 
at  about  42/9,  but  since  then  the 
market  has  been  very  quiet,  no  full 
cargoes  being  reported  and  very 
little  parcel  booking  being  done. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  is  abso- 
lutely without  any  definite  business, 
and  as  we  write  rates  are  weak  at 
$12,  and  there  is  a  report  that  one 
or  two  steamers  have  been  chartered 
as  low  as  $10,  but  even  at  this  rate 
there  is  no  activity  in  this  direction. 

The  trouble  in  South  Africa  was 
undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the  sev- 
eral inquiries  we  had  during  the 
month  brought  practically  no  re- 
sponse and  rates  in  this  direction 
are  nominally  $22.50. 

Lumber  to  Australia  and  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  has  shown 
no  change  from  what  we  said  in 
our  report  of  last  month. 

Two  of  our  locally-owned  sailing 
vessels  have  been  fixed  for  prompt 
loading,  coals,  Newcastle  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  at  approx- 
imately  36/-. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1922. 
Since  our  last  report,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 24,  freights  on  lumber  have 
weakened  in  all  directions,  one  firm 
here  having  arranged  space  with  a 
steamship  company  for  some  2000M 
feet  at  $15  per  thousand  feet  for 
discharge  in  parcels  at  various  ports 
in  Peru  and  Chile.  No  full  cargo 
fixtures  are  reported  to  the  West 
Coast.  Australia  shows  no  improve- 
ment,   there    being    no    business    in 
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/^VER  1200  Sperry  Gyro -Compasses  have  served 
the  World's  Navies  during  the  last  decade. 

In  the  last  three  years,  25  of  the  world's  largest  ship 
operating  lines  have  installed  the  Sperry  Gyro  on 
their  ships. 

This  record  of  service  exemplifies  the  value  of  the 
Sperry  non-magnetic,  true  north  compass. 

Catalogue  icpon  application. 
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MANHATTAN     BRIDGE.    PLAZA 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


STOP  BAFFLE  PLATE  TROUBLE 

If  the  baffle  plates  and  other  brick   work  in   your   furnaces    are 
being  damaged  by  an  uneven  flow  of  oil  to  the  burners,  you  need 

The  Kinney  Rotating  Plunger  Pump 

to  supply  a  smooth,  continuous,   and   uniform 
flow  of  oil.     Positively  eliminates  ALL  trouble. 

The  illustration  shows  type  of  KINNEY  ROTATING  PLUNGER  PUMP  installed  on  theU.S.S. 
New  Mexico.  This  same  type  will  be  instsilled  on  the  Battleships  Tennessee,  California,  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  Colorado  and 
Maryland;  also  Battle  Cruisers 
Nos.  45  and  49  and  over  half  a  hun- 
dred  Submarines. 

Cargo  pumps  of  3,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity each  per  minute  are  building 
for  Tank  Ship  No.   16, 

If  it's  Good  Enough  foi  Uncle  Sam, 
you  should  be  interested. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  KINNEY  MFG.CO. 

BOSTON  MASS. 
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chartering,  and  space  is  obtainable 
at  $14,  and  even  less  than  this  fig- 
ure is  reported  as  having  been  made. 
The  healthy  demand  for  tonnage 
that  obtained  for  Japanese  squares 
a  month  ago  at  from  $14  to  $14.25 
per  thousand  feet  has  fallen  off  en- 
tirely, and  the  only  full  cargo  fix- 
tures reported  are  the  Oridono  Maru 
by  Robert  Dollar  Company,  terms 
private,  and  a  Japanese  steamer  by 
Hind,  Rolph  &  Company  at  $14.20, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  the 
Shinkoku  Maru  by  Willcox,  Hayes  & 
Company  at  a  reported  rate  of  $10 
per  thousand  feet  for  two  trips.  The 
schooner  Levi  W.  Ostrander  also  is 
engaged  to  take  lumber  to  Japan 
for  owners'  account. 

The  steamer  Everett  is  fixed  with 
a  full  cargo  of  ties  for  Guaymas  for 
owners'  account. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  this 
month,  business  in  grain  freights 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  usual 
Continental  range  ports  continued 
brisk,  and  rates  by  the  regular  lin- 


ers advanced  to  42/6,  which  rate 
still  obtains  today.  Four  or  five  full 
cargo  fixtures  by  Japanese  steamers 
from  the  North  were  reported,  and 
while  the  rates  have  not  been  di- 
vulged it  is  understood  that  they 
were  at  about  42/6.  Included  in 
these  was  one  at  a  reported  rate  of 
43/8  taken  by  the  Portland  Flouring 
Mills,  and  the  Northern  Grain  & 
Warehouse  Company  is  credited  with 
two,  as  also  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Com- 
pany. 

The  schooners  North  Bend  and 
Bianca  were  both  chartered  for  coal 
from  Newcastle  to  Callao,  terms  pri- 
vate. James  Rolph  &  Company  have 
engaged  the  steamer  West  Henshaw 
for  coal  from  Newcastle  to  San 
Francisco,  terms  private.  The  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Adour  will  bring  a 
full  cargo  of  ore  from  Chile  to  Ta- 
coma  at  a  reported  rate  of  $5  a  ton. 

The  steam  schooner  Thomas  L. 
Wand  has  been  bought  by  John  Og- 
den,  terms  private. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Personals 


Hal  M.  Remington,  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  traffic  bureau,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  re- 
signed to  become  manager  and  traf- 
fic director  of  the  California  Grow- 
ers &  Shippers'  Protective  League, 
Holbrook  building,  San  Francisco. 

W.  E.  Griffith,  director  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  district,  Shipping 
Board,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  operating  department,  suc- 
ceeding R.  J.  Ringwood.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith has  been  succeeded  by  A.  G. 
Malone. 

Joseph  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  European  staff  and 
more  recently  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  States  Marine  &  Com- 
mercial Company,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  steamship  depart- 
ment of  the  Transmarine  Corpora- 
tion,  a   Submarine   Boat  subsidiary. 

Captain  Frank  E.  Ferris,  who  was 
succeeded  as  European  commissioner 
of  the  Shipping  Board  by  Joseph  E. 
Sheedy,  has  been  representing  the 
United  States  Lines  in  obtaining 
concessions  for  the  transportation  of 
emigrants  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo- 
slavia. 

The  Reverend  Frederick  Kendall 
Howard  has  been  made  chaplain  of 
the  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  H.  W.  Lewis  has  succeed- 
ed Captain  E.  W.  Christenson,  re- 
signed, as  bar  pilot,  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Francis  H.  Robinson,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Interocean 
Corporation,  is  now  general  freight 


agent  of  the  Williams  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  11  Moore  street. 
New  York. 

Captain  George  Harding  is  port 
superintendent  of  Hind,  Rolph  & 
Company,  San  Francisco,  his  ap- 
pointment having  been  announced 
recently. 

S.  F.  Booth,  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kerr  Line  and  well 
known  in  railroad  traffic  offices,  has 
joined  the  freight  traffic  department 
of  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Captain  H.  Snoddy,  master  of  the 
Griffiths  steamship  Anyox  when  she 
saved  survivors  of  the  Alaska  wreck, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Vancouver  Pilotage  Association. 

Captain  Frank  Mechan,  first  mate 
of  the  steamship  Bessie  Dollar, 
which  he  took  into  port  at  Vancou- 
ver after  she  was  badly  battered  at 
sea  recently,  has  been  appointed 
master  of  that  steamer. 

R.  J,  Burger,  E.  A.  McMahon  and 
L.  A.  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Lucken- 
bach  Line,  San  Francisco,  have  join- 
ed the  traffic  department  of  Crowell 
&  Thurlow,  for  whom  Sudden  & 
Christenson,  San  Francisco,  are  gen- 
eral Pacific  Coast  agents. 

Charles  E.  Moore  has  been  made 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

L.  F.  Root,  executive  assistant,  Pu- 
get  Sound  district,  Shipping  Board, 
has  been  appointed  district  traffic 
manager,  in  charge  of  all  traffic  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia. 


Captain  Charles  Hansen,  formerly 
master  of  the  Shipping  Board  steam- 
ship Hanley,  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  is  now  assist- 
ant port  captain  of  the  company  in 
Seattle  under  Captain  R.  C.  Brennan. 
Captain  M.  F.  Tarpey  has  been  made 
port  captain  at  San  Francisco. 

J.  C.   Dunn,   general   secretary  of      u 
the    Yokohama    United    Club    since      I 
1912,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  as  purser. 

H.  C.  Ewing  has  been  appointed 
Oakland  agent  of  the  Luckenbach 
Line,  succeeding  Roy  Thompson.  Mr. 
Ewing  served  with  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  Pere  Marquette  railroads 
and  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  D.  S.  Crone,  formerly  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Western  Pacific  at 
San  Jose,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict freight  agent,  Luckenbach  Line, 
San  Francisco. 

C.  O.  Burgin,  formerly  traffic  man- 
ager, Luckenbach  Line,  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  joined  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
&  Pacific  recently,  has  been  made 
general  freight  agent.  Pacific  Coast. 
R.  E.  Devinney  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent  in 
charge  of  eastbound  traffic  and  H. 
R.  Dorr  assistant  general  freight 
agent  in  charge  of  westbound  traf- 
fic. All  have  their  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco. 

Albert  H.  Terry,  for  several  years 
with  Christenson,  Hanify  &  Weath- 
erwax,  San  Francisco,  as  traffic  man- 
ager, has  joined  Sudden  &  Christen- 
son, who  are  agents  of  Crowell  & 
Thurlow. 

James  W.  Boring  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  The  change  was  made 
necessary  by  the  continued  ill  health 
of  M.  B.  Claussen.  Mr.  Claussen 
will  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
has  been  selected  by  the  Shipping 
Board  to  be  sent  to  the  various 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
the  Orient  with  a  view  to  reporting 
conditions  there  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  trans  -  Pacific 
passenger  services. 

Mr.  Boring  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  not  only 
has  had  considerable  newspaper  ex- 
perience, but  more  recently  was  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Company  and  in  charge 
of  the  firm's  advertising  department. 
Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Association,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  serve  for  the  coming  year. 
In  addition  to  Senator  Ransdell,  who 
is  chairman  ex-officio,  the  members 
are:    William  Allen,  vice-chairman, 
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New  Orleans;  Edward  E.  Blodgett, 
Boston;  Edwin  H.  Duff,  Washing- 
ton; Homer  L.  Ferguson,  Newport 
News;  Matthew  Hale,  Washington; 
W.  A.  Harriman,  New  York  City; 
Meyer  Lissner,  Los  Angeles;  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin,  New  York  City; 
Frank  C.  Munson,  New  York  City; 
and  Captain  William  H.  Stayton, 
Baltimore.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  was  increased  from  nine 
to  eleven  by  the  action  of  the  recent 
convention  of  the  association  and 
the  two  members  added  to  bring  the 
committee  to  requisite  number  are 
Commissioner  Lissner  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  Edward  E.  Blodgett, 
the  well  -  known  admiralty  lawyer. 
Mr.  Munson  is  appointed  to  succeed 
Hugh  Gallagher,  who  resigned  his 
membership  when  transferred  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  as  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers are  reappointed. 

Gale  H.  Carter  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  at  the   annual  meeting   in 


New  York  in  March,  succeeding 
George  J.  Baldwin,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board.  M.  C,  Brush, 
vice-president  of  the  American  In- 
ternational Corporation,  and  Law- 
rence H.  Sherman,  vice-president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  were  elect- 
ed directors  to  succeed  Maurice  Bou- 
vier  and  N.  Detaube,  resigned.  H. 
S.  Brophy  succeeded  A.  G.  Bates  as 
treasurer. 

Norman  L.  Snow  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  active  head  of 
the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  become 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Dia- 
mond Power  Specialty  Corporation 
of  Detroit,  a  new  company  that  has 
purchased  the  business  and  plant  of 
the  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Com- 
pany, a  copartnership,  the  members 
of  which  are  retiring  from  the  soot- 
blower  business  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

Deaths 

Harry  C.  Blye,  formerly  a  lieuten- 
ant commander.  United  States  Navy, 
and   a   member  of  the   crew   of  the 


Saginaw  when  she  was  wrecked  on 
Ocean  Island  in  1871,  in  Monticello, 
New  York,  February  22. 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Caine,  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  E.  E.  Caine  and  a 
part  owner  of  the  Caine-Grimshaw 
Company  of  Bellingham,  Washing- 
ton, in  San  Francisco  March  5. 

Captain  Thomas  James  Sacret,  re- 
tired master  mariner,  who  served  as 
a  midshipman  in  transport  services 
during  the  Crimean  War,  in  Van- 
couver  February  28. 

Captain  Charles  J.  Swanson,  own- 
er of  a  seamen's  outfitting  shop  in 
San  Francisco,  was  killed  under  an 
elevator  February  26. 

Frank  M.  Deering,  member  of  the 
Gardner  G.  Deering  Company,  the 
well  -  known  shipbuilding  firm,  in 
Bath,  Maine,  February  13. 

Captain  Frederick  M.  M  u  n  g  e  r, 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  retired,  in 
Los   Altos,  California,   February  25. 

Captain  John  S.  Voss,  who  made 
a  cruise  of  the  world  several  years 
ago  in  a  small  boat,  in  Tracy,  Cali- 
fornia, March  2. 


New  Nesting  Lifeboat 


THE  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service  has  recent- 
ly completed  tests  of  a 
new  nesting  lifeboat  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Amer- 
ican Balsa  Company  of  New 
York.  This  boat  is  built 
with  a  very  rigid  construc- 
tion. Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary wooden  gunwale  it  has 
a  steel  angle  bar,  and  there 
is  an  outside  flat  bar  keel  of 
steel  with   double  angle  bar 


keelsons.  This  construction, 
together  with  the  shape  of 
the  boat,  makes  such  a  rigid 
truss  that  when  loaded  to 
full  capacity  equivalent  to 
65  persons  and  supported  at 
each  end  from  the  davits  by 
the  releasing  gear  the  de- 
flection of  the  boat's  keel  is 
less  than  1/16  of  an  inch. 

Carrying  the  same  load, 
65  persons,  the  boat  when 
floating  in  the  water  showed 


a  freeboard  of  24  inches. 
With  the  entire  load  trans- 
ferred to  one  side  of  the 
boat  and  piled  on  the  side 
bench,  the  boat  showed  a 
freeboard  of  7  inches  on  the 
low  side. 

It  is  28  feet  long  with  a 
beam  of  9  feet  6  inches  and 
a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches 
and,  after  these  tests,  was 
officially  allowed  a  carrying 
capacity  of  64  persons. 

The  tests  were  conducted 
by  the  local  inspectors  of  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service 


at  New  York  and  witnessed 


by  two  of  the  supervising 
inspectors  of  that  service. 
These  men  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  endorsement  of  the 
boat  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
as  suitable  and  as  seaworthy 
as  any  nesting  type  boat  that 
they  had   ever  tested. 

Our  illustration  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement 
and  of  the  small  vertical 
space  occupied  by  each  boat 
in  nesting  piles. 
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Mahogany  Imports 


SIX  months  ago  a  group 
of  mahogany  importers 
and  manufacturers  met 
in  New  York  and  form- 
ed the  Mahogany  Associa- 
tion. The  expressed  purpose 
of  the  Mahogany  Association 
was  to  further  the  use  of 
genuine  mahogany  and  by  a 
campaign  of  publicity  to 
teach  the  buying  public 
something  of  the  history  and 
value  of  the  wood  that  Chip- 
pendale Heppelwhite  and 
Sheraton   made   famous. 

The  Mahogany  Association 
recognized  from  the  outset 
that  it  could  not  interest  it- 
self with  methods  of  con- 
struction or  even  the  kind 
of  wood  a  particular  manu- 
facturer might  choose  to  use 
for  a  particular  job.  It, 
however,  had  held  that  the 
name  "mahogany"  should  be 
applied  in  all  trades,  and  by 
such  trades  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  public,  to  ar- 
ticles actually  made  of  gen- 
uine mahogany;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  applied  simply 
to  a  stain  or  color  used  on 
other  woods.  Otherwise  the 
term  is  untruthful  and  mis- 
leading. Its  contention  is 
for    truth    and    accuracy    in 


the  use  of  the  name  "ma- 
hogany." This  unassailable 
position  has  assured  to  its 
activity  from  the  start  the 
success  that  attends  every 
campaign  based  upon  truth 
and  the  square  deal.  The 
public  and  the  reputable 
manufacturers  and  retailers 
are  responding  to  their  cam- 
paign in  a  gratifying  man- 
ner. 

As  a  result  of  this  cam- 
paign and  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  furthering 
the  use  of  this  leader  in  cab- 
inet woods,  as  well  as  to 
deal  with  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  foreign  wood 
importing  industry,  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  form- 
ed at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City,  on  March  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was 
unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent. The  following  were 
elected  as  members  of  the 
executive  committee:  T.  R. 
Williams,  F.  D.  Sawyer,  Har- 
ry Freiberg,  F.  G.  Otis,  C.  C. 
Mengel,  Jr.,  and  Douglas  R. 
Allen. 

Naturally,  some  discussion 
as  to  the  future  of  mahog- 
any in  the  United  States  was 
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indulged  in,  it  being  pointed 
out  that  the  wood  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  fur- 
niture trade,  the  architec- 
tural and  interior  decorating 
fields,  the  piano  and  talking 
machine  industries  and  in 
car  building,  shipbuilding, 
casket  manufacturing  and  a 
number  of  other  lines,  by 
reason  of  its  pre-eminence 
as  a  cabinet  wood  and  the 
quality  that  it  warps  less 
than  any  known  wood. 

Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  even  today  a 
mistaken  opinion  prevails 
rather  broadly  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  even  of 
many  in  the  above  manufac- 
turing and  professional  fields 
that  genuine  mahogany  is 
both  expensive  and  difficult 
to  obtain ;  neither  of  these 
beliefs  is  predicated  upon 
facts. 

The  meeting  developed  the 
rather  interesting  offset  to 
these  erroneous  ideas  that 
there  is,  first,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50,000,000  feet  of 
mahogany  normally  imported 
into  the  United  States  each 
year;  second,  that  its  cost  in 
lumber  and  veneer  is  such 
that  the  finished  article 
made  therefrom  will  cost  but 
little,  if  any,  higher  than 
that    made    from    several    of 


our  domestic  hardwoods;  and 
third,  that  this  ultimate  cost 
of  the  manufactured  article 
leaves  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  income. 
A  distinct  feeling  of  optim- 
ism in  connection  with  busi- 
ness conditions  was  evidenc- 
ed at  the  meeting. 

The  Mahogany  Association 
includes  virtually  all  the  im- 
porters and  manufacturers 
of  mahogany  and  other  for- 
eign woods  in  the  United 
States. 


AIRCO  "D" 


THE  Air  Reduction  Sales 
Company  has  issued  a 
new  catalog  leaflet  de- 
scribing its  Airco  "D" 
cutting  torch.  The  leaflet 
completely  describes  the  va- 
rious features  of  design  and 
construction  of  this  apparat- 
us and  in  addition  gives  ta- 
bles showing  the  thicknesses 
of  metals  that  can  be  cut, 
the  pressures  of  oxygen  and 
acetylene  necessary,  and  the 
gas  consumption  in  cubic 
feet  per  hour  when  using 
tips  adapted  to  the  cutting 
of  steel,  cast  iron  or  rivets. 
The  leaflet,  which  may  be 
secured  from  any  Airco  dis- 
trict office,  is  illustrated  by 
sectional  views  of  the  torch. 


DENSIL  POSITIVE  FORCED  FEED  LUBRICATOR 


DURING  a  period  of  over 
ten  years  the  Densil 
Motor  Works,  Ltd.,  of 
Denmark  have  special- 
ized on  the  construction  of 
lubricators  for  their  own  en- 
gines, as  none  of  the  exist- 
ing systems  satisfied  them 
completely. 

After  having  designed  sev- 
eral different  types,  they  fi- 
nally developed  the  patented 
Densil  positive  forced  feed 
lubricator,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  letters  in 
Figure  I,  the  plunger  pump 
D  of  hardened  steel  is  act- 
uated by  the  cam  A  through 
the  lever  B  pivoted  in  the 
shaft  C,  the  stroke  of  the 
lever  being  adjustable  by 
the  stop  screw  P.  Any  in- 
dividual pump  may  be  moved 
manually  by  simply  pressing 
down  the  knob  R,  so  giving 
additional  supply  momentar- 
ily as  required. 

The  double  suction  and 
discharge  valves  H  and  I  are 
in  separate  ground-in  cages 
which  may  be  taken  out  by 
removing  the  cover  screws. 
The  oil  passes  through  the 
passage  K  and  after  going 
through  L  forms  globules, 
which  rise  on  the  wire  N 
through  the  transparent  seal- 
ing liquid  contained  in  the 
glass   cylinder  M. 

A  safety  valve  is  provided 
at  U,  which  relieves  the 
pressure  in  case  of  a  choked 
pipe  and  also  indicates  the 
obstruction  and  its  location. 
A  cup  X  mounted  on  a  small 
auxiliary  plunger  pump  V 
and  a  non-return  valve  Z  is 
provided,  so  that  an  injec- 
tion of  paraffin  may  be  given 
as  desired,  by  filling  the  cup, 
drawing  down  the  plunger 
and  then  forcing  it  up.  This 
paraffin    injection    has    been 


^^ 


Vertical   section   of   Densil   Lubricator    showing   positive   pump 
action  and  adjustments 


found  very  desirable  for  pis- 
ton and  cylinder  lubrication. 

Salient  Features 

1.  The  quantity  of  oil 
supplied  to  each  individual 
feed  line  can  be  adjusted 
while   running. 

2.  Additional  oil  can  be 
given  by  hand  at  any  mo- 
ment by  simply  pressing  the 


knob  R  of  the  adjusting  screw 
of  any  individual  pump. 

3.  The  oil  supply  under 
pressure  is  always  visible 
through  the  glass  sealing 
tube  and  the  liquid  (glycer- 
ine or  water)  contained 
therein. 

4.  The    suction    and    dis- 


charge valves  and  their  seat- 
ings  are  most  easily  accessi- 
ble and  can  be  taken  out 
bodily  for  cleaning,  exchang- 
ing or  inspection  purposes 
by  simply  removing  one  cov- 
er screw  for  each  valve. 
This  can  be  done  while  the 
engine  is  running. 

5.  Each  individual  pump 
with  its  sight  feed  and  all 
parts  may  be  completely  re- 
moved from  the  box  without 
disturbing  the  others. 

6.  The  heavy  glass  tube 
cannot  leak  or  burst,  as  the 
safety  valve  relieves  an  ex- 
cess of  pressure  and  indi- 
cates obstruction  in  the  pip- 
ing. 

7.  No  matter  what  the 
temperature  or  viscosity  of 
the  oil,  the  oil  supply  to  the 
feed  line  is  always  and  con- 
stantly the  same,  provided 
the  oil  is  not  solidly  frozen, 
the  quantity  depending  only 
upon  the  stroke  of  the  plung- 
er, which  is  adjusted  by  the 
stop  screw  P. 

8.  All  parts  are  made  to 
Johannsen  gauge  of  the  fin- 
est materials  and  absolutely 
guaranteed    interchangeable. 

9.  Contrary  to  other  sys- 
tems, the  Densil  plungers  are 
made  of  hardened  steel 
ground  to  fit  and  are  not 
packed  by  any  packing  gland 
whatever;  moreover,  the  en- 
tire pump,  including  both 
valves,  is  submerged  in  the 
oil,  thereby  making  impossi- 
ble the  leakage  of  air  through 
such  glands  or  other  chan- 
nels and  consequently  com- 
pletely eliminating  chances 
for  pumping  air  instead  of 
oil  into  the  oil  line. 

10.  The  ratchet  drive  is 
of  exceptional  strength  and 
the  pawl  and  teeth  have 
large  surfaces.  This  drive 
is  located  outside  of  the  oil 


Densil   Lubricator   for    six    feed   lines 


Densil   Lubricator   showing   removal  of   individual   pump 
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container    and    is    infallible 

I  in  action. 

j  11.  The  cam  shaft  has  a 
spring    loaded     cone     brake 

i  which     prevents     oscillation 

i  with  the  ratchet  arm  during 

I  its  idle  period. 

I  12.  Piston  and  cylinder 
can  be  supplied  with  a  few 
injections  of  pure  paraffin 
oil  for  a  short  time.  This 
has  proved  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial for  keeping  these  parts 
in  good  working  order  dur- 
ing long  uninterrupted  work- 
ing periods  of  one  or  two 
months. 

Every  engineer  familiar 
with  lubricating  problems 
will   admit   what   experience 


has  taught  us,  that  the  best 
is  none  too  good. 

The  Densil  lubricators  are 
made  in  various  standard 
sizes,  from  one  to  twelve 
feeds  per  box,  and  also  a 
smaller  type,  B,  for  high 
speed  engines  up  to  600  R. 
P.  M. 

European  manufacturers  of 
Diesel,  kerosene,  gas,  steam, 
compressor  and  other  en- 
gines are  showing  deep  in- 
terest in  the  Densil  lubrica- 
tors, and  the  device  is  now 
being  introduced  into  the 
American  market  by  William 
Braat  of  154  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  who  represents 
the  Densil  interests  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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New  Service  for  G.  T.  D. 
Customers 


As  part  of  Greenfield 
Tap  &  Die  Corpora- 
tion's service  to  its 
customers,  a  careful- 
ly compiled  and  comprehen- 
sive telegraph  and  cable  code 
has  just  been  published.  Al- 
though the  code  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  con- 
cern's overseas  customers,  it 
is  equally  suited  for  its  do- 
mestic friends  and  will  prove 
the  means  of  materially  re- 
ducing the  cable  and  tele- 
graphic expense  of  those 
who  have  occasion  to  order 
goods  by  wire. 

The  code  as  now  published 
represents  several  years  of 
work  in  classification  of  ca- 
bles sent  and  received  by 
the  home  office.  It  is  a  five- 
letter  code,  and  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  combined  with 
the  majority  of  standard 
commercial  codes.  The  high- 
ly technical  nature  of  many 
of  the  GTD  Corporation's 
products,  which  range  from 


screw  plates,  taps  and  dies 
to  drills,  reamers,  gages  and 
machine  tools,  makes  it  im- 
possible economically  to  de- 
scribe them  by  any  stand- 
ard  code. 

Not  only  does  the  new 
GTD  code  cover  every  item 
of  manufacture  by  the  con- 
cern, and  the  usual  features 
relative  to  orders,  quotations 
and  financial  matter,  but 
also  such  pertinent  items  as 
exchange,  technical  terms  of 
the  trade,  etc. 

The  code  is  included  in 
the  new  No.  46 A  catalog  just 
issued  by  the  Greenfield  Tap 
&  Die  Corporation  and  is 
also   separately  bound. 

Coding  of  orders  by  the 
domestic  trade  will  not  only 
save  words,  but  will  insure 
correct  transmission  of  tech- 
nical specifications,  as  the 
code  is  self  checking. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at 
the    home    oflice,    Greenfield, 


A  Comfortable  Folding  Chair 


TH  E  Klosepak  folding 
arm  chair,  made  by  the 
Klosepak  Chair  Com- 
pany, Camden,  New 
Jersey,  is,  according  to  all 
who  have  sat  in  it,  "the 
most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient folding  chair"  on  the 
market  today. 

This  chair  folds  up  in  a 
bag,  which  is  supplied  with 
it,  and  the  whole  affair 
weighs  only  7  pounds,  yet  it 
will  support  400  pounds  eas- 


ily.    It  is  well  made  and  has 
a  good  appearance. 

As  a  deck  chair  for  pas- 
senger liners  it  is  ideal,  and 
on  account  of  its  patented 
construction,  which  makes 
possible  folding  into  a  very 
small  compass  and  stowage 
in  minimum  of  space,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  invaluable 
to  yachtsmen,  campers,  cot- 
tagers, country  clubs,  etc.; 
in  fact,  "wherever  an  extra 
chair  is  needed." 
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T>  EINFORCED  by  wide 
experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  w^ith  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF  ANY  CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &  STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Under  the  B.  &.  W.  System  the  Ag 
gregate  H.  P.  in  Vessels  from  1500 
to  6600    I.  H.  P.  and  the  Number 
of  Successful  Motorships  in  Op- 
eration    Exceeds     All     Other 
Systems  Combined  and  No 
Engine  Built  to  This  Sys- 
tem   Has    Ever    Been 
Removed   or  Re- 
placed. 


Accuracy   and    Interchangeability 
Assured    by     Modern    Jigs    and 
Special     Tools;  Proper 
Materials,   by   Cramps' 
Iron,  Steel  and  Brass 
Foundries    Con- 
trolled   by    a 

Modern 
Labor- 
atory. 


Motor- 
ships 
That 
Stay 
on  the 
Seas. 


Diesel 
Engines 
That  Stay 
in  the 
Ships. 


Port 

Engine 

(2250I.H.P.) 

M.S."Cali- 

fornian" 


Standard 
Engines  for 
Twin  Screw  Ships. 

Special    Long    Stroke 
Engines   for   Single   Screw 
Ships  Operating  at  75-95  R.  P.  M 


THE  WM.  CRAMP  &  SONS  S.  &.  E.  BLDG.  CO, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

BUILDFRS     OF    COMPLETE    MOTORSHIPS    TO     ONE    STANDARD 

OF  WORKMANSHIP  AND  ONE   GUARANTEE  FOR  PERFORMANCE 

(Burmeister  &  Wain   System) 


The  Sea  Imposes  Special  Problems! 


Recognizing  that  marine  service  condi- 
tions and  requirements  are  fundamentally 
different  from  any  other,  the  Westing- 
house  Marine  Organization  rigidly  ad- 
heres to  the  policy  of  constant  study  and 


analysis  of  marine  applications  and  close 
co-operation  with  Naval  Architects,  Ma- 
rine Engineers  and  Ship  Operators. 

The  work  of  the  Westinghouse  Marine 
Organization  is  exclusively  marine. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

EAST   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
Sales   Offices  in   All   Principal  American   Cities 
Service    Stations    in    Principal    American    Ports 

Hunt,  Mirk  &  Company 

Special    Pacific    Coast    Representatives 

Westinghouse 
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Concerning  Oxygen  Purity 

The  LINDE  standard  of  purity  is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere  figures.     It 
is  three  fold: 

A  minimum  purity  of  99%. 

LINDE  plants  are  in  fact  producing  oxygen  of  a  purity  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  99%. 

A  uniform  purity. 

Painstaking  care  to  produce  oxygen  that  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  uniform  results. 

An  assured  purity. 

A  system  of  quadruple  checking  and  inspection  that  not  only 
gives  a  continuous  control  of  purity  during  production,  but  which 
finally  proves  the  thoroughness  of  production  control. 

The  efficiency  of  LINDE  OXYGEN  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  largest 
and  most  exacting  users  in  America. 

No  oxygen  user,  large  or  small,  should  close  an  arrangement  for  oxygen  supply 
without  first  securing  1922  prices  from  the  nearest  LINDE  District  Sales  Office. 

For  Your  Convenience — Distributing  Stations  at  every  important  industrial  center. 
At  Your  Service — District  Sales  Offices  in  these  cities: 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  BUFFALO 

DALLAS  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST.  LOUIS 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

THE   LARGEST   PRODUCER   OF   OXYGEN   IN   THE   WORLD 
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FOR  twenty-odd  years,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  fashioned 
ships  of  highest  character.  Expert  craftsmanship  has  constantly  been  employed 
in  order  that  the  finished  product  should  give  definite  and  dependable  service.  And, 
because  this  ideal  has  faithfully  been  adhered  to,  keels,  laid  in  these  yards,  are 
ploughing  the  Seven  Seas,  carrying  passengers  and  freight  safely  and  surely  to  and 
from  all  known  ports. 

The  flags  flying  over  these  ships  typify  something  more  than  private  interests. 
They  represent  the  progressive  development  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
They  herald  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Shipyard  has  become  a  national  institu- 
t;ion; — and  everyone,  who  takes  pride  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  country,  can  turn 
to  It  with  fullest  confidence. 
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Hail  and  Farewell 

With  the  delivery  of  the  combination  steamship 
Western  World  by  the  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  on  or  before  May  15, 
building  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will  be 
brought  to  a  close.  A  complete  table  of  construction 
by  yards  appears  on  page  271  and  succeeding  pages. 


THE  last  chapter  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
'ration's  construction  is  near  completion;  "the 
end"  is  being  written,  doubtless  with  a  flourish 
and  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  pen  laid  aside.  In 
the  making  of  the  book  more  than  five  years  has  been 
absorbed,  and  five  years  is  a  long  time  during  which  to 
maintain  interest  in  one  narrative,  even  if  the  later 
chapters  had  been  as  engrossing  as  the  earlier.  Such 
they  were  not,  because  with  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice the  building  of  ships  to  defeat  the  German  sub- 
marine menace  became  unnecessary;  the  public  turned 
with  a  glad  cry  to  jazz  music  (if  music  it  be),  and 
even  the  world  of  shipping  itself  manifested  more  in- 
terest in  the  operation  of  vessels  than  in  their  con- 
struction. The  result  is  that  the  book  is  closed  and 
laid  aside  thoughtlessly,  and  few  persons  allow  them- 
selves even  a  few  moments  of  reflection  on  what  is 
contained  therein. 

But  this  should  not  be.  On  the  score  of  magnitude 
alone  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  compels  ad- 
miration not  unmixed  with  awe.  Unquestionably  it 
was  the  greatest  single  industrial  feat  ever  under- 
taken by  man;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  most  enor- 
mous work  of  any  nature:  we  may  speculate  as  to 
which  was  greater,  the  work  of  building  the  fleet  or 
of  erecting  the  Pyramids;  which  is  the  more  impos- 
ing, the  "bridge  of  ships"  or  the  Great  Wall  of  China; 
we  may  inquire  whether  the  hundreds  of  vessels  own- 
ed by  the  United  States  government  do  not  represent 
more  man-days,  more  man-years,  more  man-centuries, 
than  any  other  single  task  that  humanity  has  assumed. 

An  Echo  Heard  in  Potsdam 

All  this  deals  with  the  physical  aspect  alone.  That 
is  the  least  important  and  impressive.  Analysis  and 
reflection  disclose  that  the  construction  of  the  fleet 
was  one  of  those  "imponderables"  that,  thrown  in  the 
scales,  incline  the  balances  to  victory.  To  object  that 
the  fleet  came  into  being  too  late  to  be  of  any  mate- 
rial advantage  to  the  Allied  cause  is  much  the  same 
as  asking:  "What  good  came  of  all  the  millions  of 
men  recruited  in  the  United  States?  How  many  reach- 
ed the  firing  line?"  If  those  questions  were  asked  the 
answer  would  be  that  the  streams  of  Yankee  bayonets 
in  France,  continually  fed  by  vast  and  increasing  res- 
ervoirs  in  the   United   States,   gave   Foch   the   mobile 


army  that  he  must  have  if  he  were  to  attack;  those 
bayonets  supplied  reserves;  behind  the  relatively  few 
Americans  that  the  German  met  crowded  horde  after 
horde  of  others,  and  the  psychological  reaction  was  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  enemy  than  was  the  physical. 
So  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  vessels.  They 
ended  the  submarine  menace;  they  made  it  futile  and 
inane,  for  the  U-boats  of  Germany,  already  harried 
hard  by  the  swarms  of  Allied  mosquito  craft,  could 
not  by  any  stretch  of  war-inflamed  logic  hope  to  suc- 
ceed. The  submarines  could  not  prevent  the  transpor- 
tation of  men  and  munitions  and  supplies  to  France; 
most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  they  could  not  starve 
Britain  to  surrender.  Those  launchings  of  July  4, 
1918,  in  creating  "the  splash  heard  'round  the  world," 
sent  an  echo  into  the  throne-room  that  soon  was  to 
lack  an  occupant. 

The  Links  of  Victory 

When  the  great  history  of  the  world  war  is  written 
by  some  man  years  hence,  when  what  may  be  called 
the  world-psychology  has  approached  the  normal  and 
dispassionate  again,  that  writer  will  find  more  than 
one  outstanding  link  in  the  chain  of  Allied  victory. 
For  the  chain  is  not  uniform;  the  individual  links 
are  curiously  diverse,  some  are  strong  but  many  are 
weak.  Whatever  the  ideal  historian  of  the  future  may 
judge  of  the  Allied  conduct  of  the  war,  he  is  likely  to 
dwell  largely  upon  certain  stupendous  events  making 
for  Allied  success:  the  First  Marne,  the  defense  of 
Verdun,  the  Great  Retreat  of  the  Grand  Duke,  when 
he  saved  his  armies  from  Mackensen  and  so  prolonged 
the  stay  of  the  Russian  armies  on  the  Eastern  front; 
and  last,  the  unprecedented  battle  that  began  March 
21,  1918,  and  continued  for  eight  months  of  flame  and 
roar  on  one  front  after  another  until  the  German 
assault  waned  and  the  Allies  assumed  the  offensive 
that  ended  November  11. 

In  this  catalog  what  place  has  the  war-time  ship- 
building of  the  United  States?  Surely  somewhere  near 
the  top.  To  speak  more  definitely  is  difficult,  because 
the  elements  that  must  be  weighed  are  psychologic. 
How  much  had  Germany  staked  on  the  submarine 
campaign;  what  had  the  people  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers been  led  to  expect?  The  problem  thus  presented 
is  not  susceptible  of  precise  solution,  inasmuch  as 
the  mental  processes  of  men  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  formulae;  but  it  does  appear  that  Ger- 
many had  expected  much  from  the  destruction  of  mer- 
chantmen, else  the  Central  Powers  would  not  have  in- 
vited the  intervention  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
this  premise  be  granted,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration's program  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  increased  success  of  defensive 
measures  and  the  laying-down  of  hundreds  of  keels  in 
the  United  States  forced  the  Germans  to  face  an  act- 
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ual  or  potential  defeat  at  sea.  In  either  case,  whether 
the  defeat  was  at  hand  or  impending,  whether  it  ex- 
isted as  a  physical  fact  or  merely  as  a  somewhat  re- 
mote probability,  the  effect  is  much  the  same,  for  na- 
tions and  armies  that  think  themselves  defeated  are 
almost  sure  to  undergo  defeat  in  reality.  If,  then, 
effort  aimed  at  a  decision  at  sea  had  failed,  the  Ger- 
man general  staff  must  have  seen  the  imperative  nec- 
essity of  crushing  the  Allied  armies  before  the  Amer- 
icans arrived  in  too  great  force;  hence  the  amazing 
wastage  of  the  German  divisions  that  began  in  March, 
1918,  and  left  the  Hindenburg  line  a  shell  through 
which  the  British  were  to  break  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  in  three  days. 

They  Accomplished  the  Impossible 

In  any  event,  American  shipbuilding  undeniably  had 
a,  pronounced  moral  effect  on  the  Central  Powers.  As 
a  war  measure  it  was  completely  justified.  It  would 
have  been  eminently  worth-while  if  every  vessel  owned 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  today.  Those  gentlemen,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  sneer  at  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  would  do  well  to  bear  those  facts  in  mind. 
What  if  there  were  inefficiency,  wastage  and  graft — 
though  surprisingly  little  of  the  last;  what  if  many 
vessels  are  hardly  seaworthy?  Did  we  not,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  find  ourselves  in  possession  of 
enormous  stores  of  all  sorts,  ranging  from  14-inch 
shells  to  ointment  for  mustard-gas  burns?  In  few 
cases,  if  any,  was  the  salvage  ratio  so  high  as  with 
the  merchant  fleet. 

Largely  because  so  much  salvage  was  possible,  but 
also  because  construction  was  carried  on  after  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  the  United  States  government  owns  the 
largest  merchant  fleet  of  the  world.  Each  vessel, 
whether  laid  down  before  or  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  represents  a  legacy  of  war-time,  for  such 
a  huge  program  of  construction  necessarily  attained 
a  momentum  that  carried  it  far  through  the  years 
and  in  many  cases,  moreover,  completing  a  vessel  was 
actually  cheaper  than  scrapping  her.  Operating  this 
fleet  is  a  problem  of  peace,  as  building  it  was  a  prob- 
lem of  war.  In  discussing  the  future  of  the  ships  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  their  past;  neither  we  nor 
any  other  nation  should  forget  that  they  were  con- 
structed in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  being  given  to  their  ultimate  employment,  and 
that  sneers  and  gibes,  whether  from  Americans  or 
foreigners  for  whose  benefit  the  steamers  were  laid 
down,  come  with  a  peculiarly  ill  grace.  No  one  who 
had  part  in  the  Fleet  Corporation's  activity  need  be 
ashamed;  the  fleet  is  a  monument  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  American  shipbuilders,  whose 
technical  skill  and  tremendous  energy  accomplished 
the   impossible.  A.  F. 


The  One-Time-Won't-Hurt  School 

ANY  proposal  that  the  navy  yards  of  the  United 
States  be  permitted  to  do  work  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  competition  with  privately-own- 
ed plants  is  admissible  only  on  one  condition, 
that  overhead,  interest  and  depreciation  be  computed 
as  rigorously  as  in  the  best-managed  shipyards  of  the 
country.     It  is,  however,  precisely  this  condition  that 


sponsors  of  the  plan  would  be  most  loath  to  accept, 
for  they  recognize,  if  they  do  not  deliberately  shut 
their  eyes  to  implacable  facts,  that  a  competent  pri- 
vate ship-repair  plant,  all  factors  being  equal  or  sim- 
ilar, can  do  work  more  cheaply  than  can  the  navy 
yards.  But  those  who  urge  the  extensive  employment 
of  navy  yards  for  Shipping  Board  work  decline  to 
weigh  all  elements;  in  some  cases  the  naive  proposal 
has  been  made,  quite  openly,  that  overhead  and  de- 
preciation should  not  be  taken  into  account.  To  this 
extreme  did  Representative  Hull  of  Iowa  go  in  H.  R. 
10967,  which  he  introduced  March  21. 

Dealers  in  Opiate  Half-truths 
Mr.  Hull  and  those  who  think  as  he  does  belong  to 
the  one-time- won't- hurt  school  of  economics.  The 
grave  fault  with  the  mental  processes  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  that  they  are  unable  to  see  the  end  to  which 
some  apparently  wide  and  easy  paths  lead.  They  deal 
in  half  -  truths,  in  opiate  half  -  truths,  that,  however 
much  they  may  please  the  imagination  in  small  doses, 
eventually  stupefy  and  destroy.  The  arguments  of  the 
one-time-won't-hurt  school  may  not  unfairly  be  sum- 
marized thus:  "Whether  the  navy  yards  do  Shipping 
Board  work  or  not,  they  must  continue  to  exist;  their 
overhead,  depreciation  and  interest  costs  and  charges 
must  go  on;  therefore,  any  saving  that  the  govern- 
ment might  make  in  sending  vessels  to  its  own  plants 
for  repairs  is  clear  gain."  One  might  admit,  quite  can- 
didly, that  the  statements  contained  in  that  summary 
are  true,  and  yet  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  indefinitely.  What  is 
truth  in  a  small  degree  or  in  an  isolated  case  may 
become  fallacy  of  the  most  pernicious  sort  if  the  field 
be  broadened.  A  pat  example  is  in  the  proposal  of 
Henry  Ford  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  that  fiat  money 
be  issued  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  project.  These  emi- 
nent men,  surely  two  of  the  remarkable  individuals  of 
the  world,  able  enough  in  their  own  spheres,  also  be- 
long to  the  one-time-won't-hurt  school:  fiat  money 
leads  to  economic  collapse,  as  any  banker  or  business 
man  of  Russia  or  Austria  or  even  Germany  may  tes- 
tify. It  is  the  practicability  of  universal,  or  at  least 
of  extensive,  application  of  any  doctrine  into  which  we 
must  inquire. 

A  Vicious  Spiral 

Subjected  to  such  a  test,  the  use  of  navy  yards  with- 
out forcing  them  to  take  account  of  overhead,  depre- 
ciation and  interest  stands  exposed  as  the  fallacy  it 
it.  Those  items  of  expense,  which  every  well-managed 
private  business  must  and  does  consider,  are  the  blind 
and  implacable  natural  forces  of  industry.  They  ex- 
ist; they  cannot  be  explained  away;  they  may  be  ig- 
nored, but  not  for  long.  Men  must  be  paid  for  super- 
vision; interest  must  be  met;  machinery  will  deterio- 
rate and  wear  out.  Now,  if  there  were  any  extensive 
use  of  navy  yards  as  opposed  to  a  merely  sporadic  use, 
those  items  would  increase  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion :  the  working  force  of  naval  constructors  that 
was  adequate  for  one  vessel  a  month  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  twenty;  the  tools  that  were  kept  in  better 
condition  for  being  used  would  be  damaged  and  worn; 
and  so  the  vicious  spiral  would  widen.  The  result 
would  be  the  passing  on  to  the  Navy  Department  of 
costs  that  properly  should  be  borne  by  the  Shipping 
Board;    and  we  should  see  again  the  rare  philosophy 
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of  the  ostrich,  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  thing 
because  he  has  put  his  head  in  a  hole  in  the  sands. 
We  should  discover  an  incredible  number  of  crimes 
committed  in  the  name  of  bookkeeping,  for,  as  Plato 
or  another  was  wont  to  observe,  "figures  don't  lie,  but 
liars  sometimes  figure."  In  the  end,  it  seems  certain, 
the  cost  to  the  government  would  be  greater  than  it 
would  if  private  yards  did  the  work;  and  this  con- 
sideration is  of  lesser  importance:  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  government  retire  from  competition  with  pri- 
vate initiative  in  any  guise. 

If  the  Shipping  Board  wishes  to  use  navy  yards  as 
a  check  on  other  plants,  the  end  would  be  gained  by 
accepting  bids  or  "estimates"  (although  the  latter 
should  be  as  binding  as  a  bid  is  upon  a  private  yard), 
but  in  no  event  should  the  natural  forces  to  econom- 
ics,  overhead,    interest  and   depreciation,   be   ignored. 


dependent  upon  through  freight,  the  outlook  is  by  no 
means  promising;  but  their  loss  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  gain  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  for  the 
greatest  immediate  benefit  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  in  reduced  costs  of 
transporting  domestic  freight. 


The  I.  C.  C.  Speaks 

BY  permitting  railroads  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  put  into  effect  reduced  rates  on  cargo  mov- 
ing from  central  freight  territory  to  Gulf  ports 
for  transshipment  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of 
Panama,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  de- 
livered a  telling  blow  at  the  transcontinental  rail  lines. 
Once  again  the  Chicago-Pacific  carriers  have  met  the 
enemy;  once  more  they  have  tasted  defeat;  and  un- 
less portents  fail  they  are  about  to  receive  still  an- 
other and  worse  drubbing.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  transcontinental  lines  have  been  defeated,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  their  conqueror  was  a  coalition  of 
other  railroads  and  steamship  lines.  Here  lies  the 
true  meat  of  the  whole  affair:  some  powerful  Middle 
Western  and  Southern  railroads  have  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  bag  and  baggage;  they  turned  their  backs  on 
their  supposedly  natural  allies,  the  transcontinental 
lines,  and  published  tariffs  that  would  divert  cargo 
to  the  rail-and-water  route. 

To  assert  that  in  so  doing  the  Mississippi  Valley 
lines  merely  had  an  eye  to  their  own  interests  is  to 
utter  a  truism.  Their  own  interests  do  lie  with  the 
Gulf-Pacific  steamship  lines  and  not  with  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  One  might  go  farther  and  say 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads also  will  realize  that  they  have  more  to  gain 
from  a  frank  alliance  with  the  North  Atlantic-Pacific 
Coast  steamships  than  they  can  hope  to  receive  from 
diverting  freight  to  the  transcontinental  carriers ; 
when  that  time  does  come,  overland  transportation 
of  freight  will  be  largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
eminently  desirable  co-ordination  of  rail  and  steam- 
ship lines  will  have  become  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
may  be  that  this  state  will  be  realized  long  before  any 
final  decision  can  be  handed  down  on  the  suspension 
of  Section  4,  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  in  other  words,  even  if  the  trans- 
continental railroads  should  succeed  in  their  effort  to 
establish  lower  rates  to  tidewater  than  to  the  interior, 
thus  meeting  steamship  competition,  they  would  dis- 
cover that  their  victory  was  purely  formal  and  hol- 
low. To  some  railroads,  especially  those  that  serve 
sparsely-settled  and  unproductive  regions  of  the  inter- 
mountain  country  and  accordingly  have  been   largely 


Prices  of  Tonnage 

THOSE  are  interesting  figures  that  come  from 
Japan  in  the  form  of  an  announcement  by  the 
Kobe  Shipping  Exchange  that  Japanese  pur- 
chased in  Europe  during  the  six  months  ending 
January  31  thirty-five  steamships  of  an  aggregate  of 
191,158  deadweight  tons,  for  which  a  total  of  £875,000 
was  paid.  These  rather  extensive  purchases — exten- 
sive in  view  of  the  world  shipping  depression — may 
augur  better  times,  as  indicating  that  various  canny 
Nipponese  owners  are  preparing  for  an  expected  in- 
crease in  trade;  aside  from  that  phase,  they  are  in- 
teresting in  the  light  they  shed  on  current  prices  of 
tonnage. 

Evidently  prices  abroad  are  holding  up,  in  the  main, 
better  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  The  aver- 
age paid  for  the  thirty-five  vessels  was  £4  11/  a  dead- 
weight ton,  or  approximately  $17  to  $18  as  exchange 
has  been  during  the  last  nine  months.  At  first  glancts 
the  figure  appears  to  be  low,  too  low  to  cause  anyone 
to  see  in  it  a  sign  of  improvement;  but  one  signifi- 
cant fact  remains  to  be  stated:  the  average  age  of 
the  vessels  was  no  less  than  eighteen  years;  the  old- 
est, indeed,  was  built  in  1890.  For  this  vessel,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  price  paid  was  about  £4  4/  a  dead- 
weight ton,  or  only  a  trifle  below  the  average. 

One  might  draw  any  number  of  conclusions  from 
the  tables  published  by  the  Kobe  Shipping  Exchange. 
One  deduction,  however,  that  prices  of  steel  steamers 
are  on  the  mend,  does  appear  to  be  well-founded.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  recent  sale  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  steamship  West  Hartland  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  board  having  petitioned  for  limitation  of 
liability  for  the  loss  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Governor,  which  was  sunk  in  collision  with  the 
West  Hartland,  the  latter  vessel  was  ordered  sold. 
Private  bidders  stopped  at  $134,500,  and  the  board 
itself  bought  the  vessel  in  at  $135,000,  or  at  a  price 
of  $15.34  a  deadweight  ton.  A  much  larger  price  was 
paid  for  two  Lake  vessels,  however,  the  board  having 
sold  two  3400-tonners  for  $151,000,  or  $22.21  a  dead- 
weight ton. 

Time  alone  will  tell  what  should  have  been  the 
prices  of  steel  steamships  during  the  year  1922.  Until 
time  does  decide,  those  interested  may  find  in  the  fig- 
ures here  given  something  to  occupy  their  minds. 


Kobe's  Hour  of  Rejoicing 

ON  a  number  of  printed  sheets  that  pass  for  maps, 
but  which  are  anything  else,  appears  the  name 
of  a  place  called  Hiogo  or  Hyogo.  It  is  in  Japan, 
near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea.  On  these 
same  so-called  maps  is  the  name  of  Kioto  or  Kyoto, 
situated  a  quarter-inch  from  Hyogo;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  singular  omission.  The  name  Kobe 
does  not  appear.    Perhaps  the  omission  is   explicable 
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on  the  ground  that  Kobe  was  not  opened  to  foreign 
commerce  until  1867;  whatever  the  explanation,  Kobe 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  person  interested  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  its  trade. 

Kobe  demands  attention  today  because  it  recently 
celebrated  the  completion  of  its  1907  program  of  har- 
bor improvements.  More  than  yen  16,000,000  has  been 
spent  on  warehouses  and  wharves  and  in  dredging 
slips  for  the  accommodation  of  ordinary  trans-Pacific 
vessels  as  well  as  large  steamers  of  the  Minnesota 
class.  Not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  program,  the  im- 
perial government  and  the  municipality  embarked  on  a 
second,  to  complete  which  will  require  about  yen  15,- 
000,000;  and  doubtless  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  trade 
of  Kobe  and  the  manufacturing  of  Osaka  increase  as 
they  seem  certain  to  do,  a  third  plan  will  be  brought 
forward. 

But  harbor  facilities  mean  little  unless  trade  swarms 
to  a  port.  Accordingly  the  city  of  Kobe,  already 
blessed  with  probably  the  largest  volume  of  cargo  of 
any  port  of  the  Pacific,  casts  a  longing  eye  on  Yoko- 
hama's export  trade  in  raw  silk,  and  now  proposes  the 
formation  of  a  10,000,000-yen  corporation  to  foster 
shipments  of  that  valuable  commodity.  Although  one 
might  reasonably  doubt  the  efficacy  of  artificial  stimu- 
lation of  trade,  such  as  this  new  plan  well  might  be, 
Kobe  nevertheless  is  displaying  a  remarkably  enter- 
prising spirit.  The  port  deserves  the  success  it  has  at- 
tained. On  this  occasion  of  the  completion  of  its  first 
harbor  work,  it  merits  the  congratulations  of  its  sister 
ports,  from  Seattle  to  Sydney  and  from  Valparaiso  to 
Vladivostok. 


One  of  the  Old  School 

THE  passing  of  George  H.  Higbee,  who  died  in 
Berkeley,  California,  March  23,  means  the  loss  of 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  old  school  of  Amer- 
ican steamship  operators,  never  very  large  and  sub- 
ject to  rapid  depletion,  as  its  personnel  dwindled  with 
the  years.  Mr.  Higbee  emphatically  was  of  that  old 
school,  for,  having  entered  the  service  of  Peter  Wright 
&  Sons  many  years  ago,  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness in  1914  just  when  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  was  beginning  to  revive  under  the  stimulus 
of  war.  His  entire  business  life,  therefore,  lay  within 
those  years  of  American  shipping  when  our  merchant 
marine  was  almost  negligible,  but  the  very  paucity  of 
our  tonnage  and  the  immense  difficulties  that  dogged 
the  steps  of  operators  did  result  in  the  immediate 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  the  breeding  of  a  re- 
markably able  race  of  survivors.  Of  this  race,  Mr. 
Higbee  was  among  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Higbee  was  born  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  in 
1852.  His  first  service  was  with  the  old-time  firm  of 
Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  steamship  charter- 
ers and  operators.  This  firm  managed  the  steamers 
Hlinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
built  by  the  International  Navigation  Company.  After 
a  time  the  company  decided  to  operate  its  own  vessels, 
and  accordingly  drew  its  operative  force  from  that  of 
Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  who  had  been  handling  the 
steamers.  This  corporation  Mr.  Higbee  joined  as  Phila- 
delphia manager.  When  the  International  Navigation 
Company  formed  the  Empire  Line  as  its  Pacific  Coast 


subsidiary  in  1898,  Mr.  Higbee  went  to  the  Pacific  as 
general  manager.  During  the  Spanish-American  War 
the  Empire  Line  vessels  were  chartered  to  the  United 
States  government  as  transports,  engaging  after  the 
war  in  the  Alaskan  trade.  In  1893  Mr.  Higbee  re- 
turned to  the  Atlantic  as  New  York  manager  of  the 
newly-formed  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany; in  1906  he  again  removed  to  the  Pacific  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Seattle  Construction  &  Drydock 
Company,  and  in  1909  became  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 
After  a  service  of  five  years  with  that  company  he  re- 
tired in  1914  because  of  ill  health. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  principles.  Markedly  re- 
served, he  nevertheless  impressed  himself  upon  all  who 
came  in  touch  with  him,  either  in  business  or  social 
life,  as  a  man  of  enduring  force  of  character,  a  char- 
acter made  up  of  an  unerring  sense  of  justice,  coupled 
with  an  innate  kindliness,  which  won  for  him  not  only 
the  sound  respect  and  loyalty  of  business  associates, 
but  the  lifelong  affection  of  many  friends. 


The  Tax  on  Reading 

ONLY  about  8  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  at- 
tend educational  institutions  above  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  balance  of  the  population  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  for  their  education  upon  gen- 
eral reading,  which  means  usually  the  reading  of 
periodicals  or  the  daily  press. 

For  this  reason  the  Federal  government  has  always 
recognized  the  necessity  for  low  postal  rates  on  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  In  the  effort  to  raise  the  tre- 
mendous war  budget,  special  increases  were  levied  on 
these  rates  by  the  revenue  bill  of  1917  and  the  rates 
now  amount  to  four  times  the  pre-war  charges.  The 
publishers  as  a  body  feel  that  these  increases  were  ex- 
cessive, and  especially  so  since  the  publishing  indus- 
try has  been  paying  its  proportionate  share  of  all 
other  special  war  taxes  levied  upon  the  industries  of 
the  nation. 

The  results  of  the  imposition  of  these  exorbitant 
postal  charges  have  been  very  varied.  Some  publish- 
ers have  increased  subscription  rates  greatly.  Others 
have  stopped  solicitation  of  subscriptions  in  sections, 
remote  from  place  of  publication.  Many  publishers, 
trying  to  absorb  the  additional  costs,  have  been  forced 
out  of  business. 

In  1918  the  Federal  government  collected  from  pub- 
lishers $11,712,068.18,  and  during  the  current  year  it 
is  estimated  that  the  government  will  collect  for  the 
carriage  of  this  class  of  mail  over  $33,000,000.  These 
huge  sums  are  being  collected  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  high  postal  rates  have  forced  out  of  the 
mails  an  enormous  tonnage  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines which  are  now  carried  by  express,  baggage, 
motor  truck  or  freight. 

The  classes  of  publication  upon  which  the  burden 
falls  most  heavily  are  business  and  technical  journals, 
agricultural  papers,  religious  magazines,  fraternal  or- 
gans and  educational  periodicals,  all  of  which  are 
practically  a  necessity  to  the  classes  of  population 
whom  they  serve  and  all  of  which  are  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  greatest  educational  agencies  at  work  in 
America  today. 
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A  bill  now  proposed  in  Congress  and  sponsored  by 
the  American  Publishers'  Conference  calls  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  last  two  increases,  which  went  into  effect 
in  1920  and  1921.  The  bill  will  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  present  zone  system  nor  the  present  free-in-county 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  smaller  weeklies  and  dailies. 
The  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  would  give  the  govern- 
ment approximately  175  per  cent  more  than  the  pre- 
war rates. 

Inasmuch  as  various  other  industries  have  had  re- 
moved entirely  or  materially  reduced  the  special  taxes 
imposed  by  the  war  revenue  bill,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
the  publishing  industry  and  to  the  reading  public  that 
this  bill  should  be  passed  and  the  postal  rates  reduced. 

The  reduction  asked  for  would  mean  $8,000,000  per 
annum  less  receipts  for  the  postofiice  department  with 
the  present  tonnage  of  mail.  It  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  such  a  lowering  of  the  rates  will 
attract  back  into  the  mails  sufficient  additional  ton- 
nage to  more  than  offset  this  apparent  loss. 


The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1  922 

THE  hearings  on  this  measure,  commonly  known 
as  the  Subsidy  Bill,  before  the  joint  committee 
of  commerce  for  the  Senate  and  of  merchant  ma- 
rine and  fisheries  for  the  House  are  developing 
some  very  interesting  testimony.  Up  to  date  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  largely  experts  and  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  the  inquiry 
has  largely  taken  the  form  of  investigations  into  the 
intentions  of  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  its  methods 
in  carrying  out  the   provisions  of  the  act. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony  in  this  re- 
gard was  that  of  R.  T.  Merrill,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  research  of  the  board,  who  read  a  very  lengthy  and 
very  carefully  prepared  statement  covering  practic- 
ally all  the  features  of  the  bill.  In  this  statement  and 
in  the  cross-examination  that  followed,  he  discussed 
the  application  of  the  direct  aid  section  of  the  meas- 
ure to  the  present  privately-owned  foreign  trade  fleet 
under  the  American  flag.  The  amount  of  this  direct 
aid  he  estimated  would  be  about  $12,500,000,  divided 
among  the  various  classes  of  vessels  about  as  follows 
in  round  figures:  tankers,  over  $4,500,000;  small  cargo 
vessels,  $1,600,000;  large  fast  cargo  vessels,  $1,800,- 
000;  small  passenger  ships,  $1,750,000;  larger  passen- 
ger vessels,  $1,596,000.  Should  the  entire  Shipping 
Board  fleet  of  steel  vessels  be  sold  today,  Mr.  Merrill 
calculated  that  the  direct  aid  would  amount  to  $32,- 
000,000  annually. 

Shipbuilders  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Merrill's  state- 
ment that  in  order  to  have  a  well-balanced  fleet  for 
our  commercial  needs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build 
1,500,000  gross  tons  of  the  higher  class  freight  and 
passenger  vessels,  in  addition  to  replacements  and  con- 
versions of  many  present  ships.  This  ideal  fleet  for 
foreign  trade  would  include  3,600,000  tons  of  slow 
cargo  vessels,  1,250,000  tons  of  fast  cargo  vessels,  750,- 
000  tons  of  combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels, 
400,000  tons  of  fast  passenger  liners,  and  about  1,500,- 


000  tons  of  tankers.  It  is  estimated  that  this  ideal 
fleet  would  require  direct  aid  aggregating  a  little  more 
than  $29,000,000  annually  for  a  limited  period  of  years. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  from  the  attitude  of 
congressmen  and  senators  at  the  hearings  adequately 
to  analyze  the  sentiment  of  Congress  toward  this  pend- 
ing legislation.  Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
have  developed  the  old  opposition  to  the  Shipping 
Board  and  all  its  works  rather  than  opposition  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  there  is  the  same  tendency  that 
has  always  been  evidenced  at  these  hearings  toward 
wandering  off  into  the  mazes  of  British  maritime  his- 
tory from  the  time  of  Cromwell,  or  into  petty  dissen- 
sion on  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  into  technicalities 
of  various  sorts. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  mincing  character  of 
the  testimony  with  regard  to  words  used  occurred  in 
the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Beecher,  counsel  for  the 
Shipping  Board.  Judge  Davis  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  word  "subsidy"  does  not  occur  in  the 
bill,  that  the  word  "aid"  is  used  once  or  twice,  and 
that  the  word  "compensation"  is  used  quite  frequently. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  "compensation  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  operators";  Mr.  Beecher  informed  him  that 
"compensation",  in  the  strict  legal  meaning  of  the 
term,  meant  the  placing  of  persons  on  a  parity  and 
not  the  payment  of  benefits  in  return  for  services  per- 
formed. This  little  dispute  on  words  sent  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  the  dictionary,  and  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  contentions  with  regard  to  the  word  were  upheld. 

Right  here  we  wish  to  state  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  so-called  "direct  aid"  contemplated  in  this  bill  is 
neither  "subsidy"  nor  "compensation",  but  is  rather 
accommodation  in  the  nature  of  a  revolving  loan  fund 
to  tide  an  infant  American  merchant  marine  in  foreign 
trade  over  what  might  be  called  the  training  period 
of  its  existence,  and  that  if  by  the  application  of  such 
loan  the  United  States  can  relieve  itself  of  the  burden 
of  operating  or  maintaining  its  present  fleet  of  mer- 
chant steamers  this  loan  will  be  the  best  investment 
from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  that  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  Federal  government. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  bill  will  pass  rap- 
idly through  the  House  on  its  first  hearings,  but  will 
be  held  up  for  considerable  time  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  report  on  the  bill  will  be  presented 
early  in   May. 


Ship  Repair  Bill 

A  MEASURE  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  pro- 
poses to  amend  Section  3114  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes so  that  all  vessels  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  foreign  or 
coasting  trade  shall  on  the  first  arrival  of  such  ves- 
sels in  any  port  of  the  United  States  be  liable  to  a 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  for  any  repairs  made 
or  equipment  purchased  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  present  statutes  apply  this  50  per  cent  duty 
only  to  vessels  engaged  in  such  trades  on  the  coastal 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  change 
would  make  the  section  apply  to  vessels  in  all  trades 
and  contains  no  emergency  exceptions,  so  that  an 
American  vessel  in  the  foreign  trade,  shipwrecked  on 
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a  foreign  shore,  would  be  liable  to  this  duty  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  her  salvage  and  repair  imme- 
diately upon  her  return  to  an  American  port,  and  any 
American  vessel  which  had  been  engaged  in  trading 
for  a  number  of  years  between  foreign  ports  exclu- 
sively would  by  this  measure  be  practically  prohib- 
ited from  ever  entering  an  American  port. 

This  is  a  piece  of  class  legislation  which  in  our 
opinion  should  be  quashed.  The  present  law  ade- 
quately takes  care  of  the  coastal  frontier  situation, 
and  the  proposed  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1922  takes 
care  of  the  situation  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  advanced  by  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure in  extenuation  that  the  number  of  American  ships 
trading  between  foreign  ports  is  insignificant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  really  to  get  into  the  foreign 
trading  business  with  our  American  ships  in  compe- 
tition with  the  ships  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  in  our  success  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  feeder  services,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  American  agencies,  and  using  American  bot- 
toms for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  American 
cargoes  on  foreign  coasts. 


amortization,  or  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
claims.  The  amount  for  profits  to  these  seventy  ship- 
builders will  be  slightly  over  $400,000,  and  it  would 
seem  probable  in  view  of  the  time  interval  that  when 
this  amount  of  cash  shall  have  been  paid  into  their 
hands  it  will  already  have  been  more  than  eaten  up 
in  the  expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  profits. 


The  Case  of  the  Wooden  Shipbuilders 

THE  United  States  Shipping  Board,  after  consid- 
erable haggling  lasting  over  a  long  period,  has 
finally  announced  a  definite  policy  for  the  set- 
tlement of  amortization  and  profit  claims  of  the 
wooden  shipbuilders.  This  announcement  lays  down 
rules  in  the  settlement  of  canceled  contracts  where 
the  original  lump  sum  contract  was  canceled  and  su- 
perseded by  the  cost  plus  contract,  and  it  applies  to 
all  straight  cancellations.     These  two  rules: 

1.  Allow  the  contractor  in  full  that  portion  of  the 
fees  which  by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract  is 
apportioned  to  plant  depreciation. 

2.  Allow  the  contractor  a  percentage  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  fees  which  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
is  allocated  to  profit,  such  percentage  to  be  based  on 
the  total  portion  of  work  performed  on  such  can- 
celed hulls. 

These  rules  having  been  laid  down,  the  Board  pro- 
posed a  basis  per  vessel  of  $7000  for  amortization  and 
$8000  for  profit  on  all  new  contracts  executed  by  the 
Board.  In  cases  where  a  vessel  was  only  partially 
completed  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  $8000  would 
be  allowed. 

The  wooden  shipbuilders  claim  that  at  the  time 
when  bridging  the  Atlantic  with  wooden  ships  was 
the  slogan,  they  were  verbally  assured  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  that  they  would  be  given  enough  contracts 
to  complete  the  amortization  of  the  necessary  addition 
to  plant.  The  Shipping  Board  denies  that  any  such 
assurance  was  given.  Seventy  wooden  shipbuilders 
are  involved,  their  amortization  claims  alone  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $6,000,000.  The  amount  which 
the  board  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  if  these  latest 
rulings   are  accepted  will   be   less   than    $600,000   for 


Foreign  Trade  Club 

ON  May  9,  1917,  twenty  San  Francisco  men  com- 
pleted a  plan  for  organization  and  signed  the 
charter  roll  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  This  club  was  at  that  time  decid- 
edly an  experiment.  It  was  really  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  project  thus  launch- 
ed grew  and  prospered,  made  connections  all  over  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
became  the  pioneer  for  a  large  and  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  foreign  trade  clubs  both  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  trade  centers  across 
the  sea.  The  club  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  national  foreign  trade  convention 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  1920. 

The  fifth  anniversary.  May  9,  1922,  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco 
with  a  unique  function  in  the  great  banquet  hall  of 
the  Commercial  Club.  The  program  on  this  occasion 
will  include  an  address  by  Major  William  T.  Morgan, 
an  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  entering  into  San  Francisco's  import  and  ex- 
port business,  and  a  recognition  of  the  flags  and  con- 
suls in  the  forty  different  countries,  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  orchestral  music  appropriate  to  such  an 
occasion. 


Telephoning  a  Ship  at  Sea 

THOMAS  H.  ROSSBOTTOM,  general  manager  of 
the  United  States  Lines,  is  the  recipient  of  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams  and  letters  of  congratulation, 
on  account  of  his  pioneer  work  in  using  the  tele- 
phone-wireless in  communicating  with  the  big  liner 
America  a  short  time  ago. 

Maritime  history  was  made  by  Mr.  Rossbottom  in 
his  use  of  the  telephone-wireless  in  receiving  the  re- 
port of  his  captain  and  in  transmitting  orders  to  the 
ship.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  merchant  vessel  has  made  his  report  to 
the  operator  by  telephone-wireless,  and  that  orders 
from  the  operator  were  transmitted  to  the  ship  by  the 
same  medium.  The  occasion  for  this  was  the  arrival 
of  the  steamship  America  on  March  6. 

While  the  America  was  still  considerable  distance 
from  Ambrose  Channel  lightship,  Mr.  Rossbottom  was 
connected  up  through  the  powerful  station  at  Deal 
Beach,  New  Jersey.  Within  ten  minutes  after  the  call 
was  made,  Captain  William  Rind  of  the  America  was 
on  the  telephone.  After  an  exchange  of  greetings, 
Captain  Rind  told  Mr.  Rossbottom  the  speed  he  was 
making,  and  the  time  he  expected  to  reach  quarantine. 
Mr.  Rossbottom  in  reply  gave  his  instructions  to  Cap- 
tain Rind  concerning  the  special  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  with  the  public  health  officials  at  the 
quarantine  station  for  the  passing  of  the  vessel  be- 
yond the  sunset  hour. 


COMPLETE  TABLES  OF  E.  F.  C.  CONSTRUCTION 

What  Each  Yard  Contributed  to  Greatest  Shipbuilding  Program  Disclosed  by  Official  Statistics 


Completed  Program  of  Steel  Ship  Construction 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 

Atlantic  Corp.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Beth.  S.  B.  Corp.,  Fore  River,  Quincy,  Mass 7        79,650 

Beth.  S.  B.  Corp.,  Moore  Plant,  EUzabethport,  N.  J 2  7,000 

Downey  S.  B.  Co.,  Arlington,  S.  I.,  N.  Y 

Federal  S.  B.  Co.,  Kearney,  N.  J 

Groton  Iron  Works,  Groton,  Conn 

Newburgh  Shipyards,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Providence  Eng.  Corp.,  F*rovidence,  R.  I 

Standard  S.  B.  Co.,  Shooters  Island,  N.  Y 10        73,000 

Staten  Island  S.  B.  Co.,  Mariners  Harbor,  N.  Y 5        17,500 

Texas  S.  S.  Co.,  Bath,  Maine 4        39,000 

TOTAL 28      216,150 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 
REQUISITION  SHIPS 


Tanker 
No.    D.W.T. 


Refrigerator 
No.    D.W.T. 


18,200 
4,800 


38,000 
61,000 


No. 
10 

2 
10 
30 

9 
12 


Cargo 

D.W.T. 

88,000 

10,200 
75,000 

288,000 
81,000 

108,000 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 


Tanker 
No.    D.W.T. 


54,600 


O    Tug 
No.    D.W.T. 


21,900        10        74,330 


10 


Date  of  Del.  of 

Last 

TOTAL        Ship  of 

No.    D.W.T.  Contracts 

88,000    10-28-20 

152,450    12  22  19 

22,000      6  29-20 

75,000     11-26-19 

288,000      1-  8-20 

81,000     12-13-20 

108,000    12-21-20 

10-15  20 

169,230      6-25-20 

.    17,500      6-17-19 

77,000    11-10-19 


3        21,900        83      724,530 


54,600        30     157    1,078,180 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 


AGENCY  YARDS 
REQUISITION  SHIPS  CONTRACT  SHIPS 

Cargo  Tanker  Refrigerator  Cargo  Tanker  Transport 

No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T.  No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T. 


Date  of  Del.  of 
Last 
TOTAL        Ship  of 
No.    D.W.T.  Contracts 


Merchant  S.  B.  Corp.,  Bristol,  Pa. .  . . 
Am.  Int.  S.  B.  Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa. . 
Submarine  Boat  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


40 

110      825,000        12 

118 


360,000 
825,000 
598,850 


96,000 


40 
122 
118 


360,000  2-28-21 
921,000  1-29-21 
598,850      6-11-20 


TOTAL. 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION  Cargo 

No.  D.W.T. 
Bethelem  S.  B.  Corp.— 

(HarlanPl.)  Wilmington,  Del.    6      25,000 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons,  S.&  E.  Bldg. 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 3      28,300 

Merchant  S.  B.  Corp. — 

Chester,  Pa 22     196,179 

New  York  S.  B.  Corp.— 

Camden,  N.  J 14     109,900 

Pusey  &  Jones  (N.  J.  Yard)— 

Gloucester,  N.  J 3       15,000 

Pusey  &  Jones  (Pa.  Yard) — 

Gloucester,  N.  J 11     137,500 

Pusey  &  Jones  (Wilm.  Yard) — 

Wilmington,  N.  J 14      58,400 

Sun  S.  B.  Co.— 

Chester,  Pa 3      35,700 


Tanker 
No.  D.W.T. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  DISTRICT 
REQUISITION  SHIPS 
Refrigerator        Transport      Pass.  &  Cargo 
No.  D.W.T.      No.  D.W.T.      No.  D.W.T. 


268    1,783,850        12 

CONTRACT  SHIPS 


96,000      280   1,879,850 


36,110 


TOTAL 76     605,979 


6 

54,000 

5 

53,520 

6 

42,000 

6 

63,000 

2 

27 

248,630 

2 

Cargo 
No.  D.W.T. 


8      47,700 


4      23,825 


10,650 


9,972 


Tanker 
No.   D.W.T. 

6      45,000 

4      40,000 


Pass. 
No. 


&  Cargo 
D.W.T. 


Date  of  DeL  of 
Last 
TOTAL  Ship  of 

No.     D.W.T.  Contracts 


23,200 
23,200 


37,500 
71,975 


9,972 


11,925 


40,900 
99,625 


16     208,000 


153,810  12-31-20 

102,097  2-16-21 

250,179  12-  3-20 

393,995  2-  8-22 


15,000 
179,500 

58,400 
199.400 


6-  9-19 
6-23-21 
7-30-20 
; -22-20 


10      85,000        16     208,00J      135    1,352,381 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 

No.    D.W.T. 

Baltimore  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 5        31,000 

Bethelehem  S.  B.  Corp.,  Sparrows  Pt.,  Md 6        45,300 

Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Newport  News  S.  B.  &D.  D.  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va....      5        35,460 
Virginia  S.  B.  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va 


REQUISITION  SHIPS 
Cargo  Tanker  Refrigerator 

No.    D.W.T.      "" 

1  5,000 

1         11,350 


No.  D.W.T. 
5  31,000 
1        10,100 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 
8        70,400 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 


52,450 


29,600 
76,800 


Tanker 

No.    D.W.T. 

14       126,600 

10       101,000 


Pass.  &  Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 


10        94,000 


8        91,000 


65,000 
26,000 


Date  of  DeL  of 
Last 
TOTAL        Ship  of 
No.    D.W.T.  Contracts 
264,000      8-19-21 
262,350 
76,800 
204,910 
94,000 


33 
27 
8 
19 
10 


t 

11-10-20 
5-12-21 
10-30-20 


TOTAL . 


16      111,760         6        68,800         6        41,100        30      270,800 
*Yard  suspended  operations — Date  of  last  ship  uncertain. 
t  Delivery  date  of  final  ship  is  estimated  as  5-8-22. 


32   318,600 


91,000   97   902,060 


GULF  DISTRICT 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 

Alabama  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala 

Oscar  Daniels  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla 

DouUut  &  Williams  S.  B.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Johnson  Iron  Works,  New  Orleans,  La 

Merrill-Stevens  S.  B.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 1  6,000 

Mobile  S.  B.  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Pensacola  S.  B.  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla 

Tampa  S.  B.  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla , 2  7,000 


REQUISITION  SHIPS 


Tanker 
No.    D.W.T. 


Refrigerator 
No.    D.W.T. 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 


TOTAL . 


95,000 
76,800 


24,000 
40,000 


Barge 
No.    D.W.T. 
2        15,000 


H-Tug 
No.    D.W.T. 


10        90,000 


7,200 


13,000        40      325,800 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT  (SOUTHERN  SECTION) 


22,200 


Date  of  Del.  of 
Last 
TOTAL        Ship  of 
No.    D.W.T.  Contracts 
15,000      7-10-20 
95,000 
76,800 


30,000 
40,000 

7,200 
90,000 

7,000 


5-31-21 
6-14,21 
5-  1-20 
5-29-20 

10-23-20 
9-13-20 

10-15-20 
3-  3-19 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 


REQUISITION  SHIPS 


Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corp.,  Alameda,  Calif 9 

Hanlon  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif 2 

Long  Beach  S.  B.  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif 2 

Los  Angeles  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Moore  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif 7 

Pacific  Coast  S.  B.  Co.,  Bay  Point,  Calif 

Southwestern  S.  B.  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif 

Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 
100,400 


11,000 
6,000 


63,500 


Tanker 

No.    D.W.T. 

10       113,600 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 
94,500 
48,150 
91,600 

319,000 

169,200 
94,000 

158,400 
94,000 

158,400 


No. 
18 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 
Tanker  Transport 


D.W.T. 
181,800 


No. 
1 


D.W.T. 
11,800 


12       120,000 


Refrigerator 
No.    D.W.T. 


75,200 


55       361,000 
Date 

TOTAL 
No.    D.W.T. 
502,100 

59,150 

97,600 
319,000 
427,900 

94,000 
158,400 

94,000 
158,400 


of  Del.  of 

Last 

Ship  of 

Contracts 

7-22-21 

2-  5-21 

12-18-20 

11-14-21 

8-19-21 

6-  7-21 

8  23-20 

10-  1-20 

10-26-20 


TOTAL 20      180,900        10      113,600      138    1,227,250        30      301,800 


11,800 


8        75,200      207    1,910,550 


BUILDER  AND  LOCATION 


Albina  Eng.  &  Mach.  Works,  Portland,  Ore 6 

Ames  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 11        95,900 

Columbia  River  S.  B.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 4        35,200 

J.  F.  Duthie  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 12       105,600 

Northwest  Steel  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 15       132,000 

Seattle  Constr.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 5        40,500 

Seattle  No.  Pac.  S.  B.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 

Skinner  &  Eddy  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash 7        61,600 

G.  M.  Standifer  Const.  Corp.,  Vancouver,  Wash 

Todd  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash 7        52,500 

TOTAL 67      545,100 


PACIFIC  DISTRICT  (NORTHERN  SECTION) 
REQUISITION  SHIPS 
Cargo  Tanker  Refrigerator 

No.    D.W.T.       No.    D.W.T.       No.    D.W.T. 
21,800 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 


18,000 


9,000 


27,000 


11 
12 
26 
12 
20 
(Todd)  10 
10 
57 
15 
10 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 

40,700 
105,600 
228,800 
105,600 
176,000 

75,000 

94,000 
526,600 
141,750 

75,000 


Tanker 
No.    D.W.T. 


84,000 


Date 

TOTAL 
No.    D.W.T. 
17        62,500 
219,500 
264,000 
211,200 
392,000 
115.500 
94,000 
597,200 
141,750 
127,500 


of  Del.  of 
Last 
Ship  of 
Contracts 
8-19-19 
3-15  20 
1-  5-20 
5-24-20 
6-10-21 
1-31  20 
12-30-19 
12-24  19 
8  23-20 
7-22-20 


183    1,569,050 


84,000      260   2,225,150 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 


BinLDER  and  LOCATION 


REQUISITION  SHIPS 


Cargo  Tanker 

No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T 

American  S.  B.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

American  S.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 4        12,400 

American  S.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 4        12,400 

American  S.  B.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 12        39,200 

American  S.  B.  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 9        27,900 

American  S.  B.  Co.,  Superior,  Wis 4        12,400 

Globe  S.  B.  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. 4        14,000 

Gt.  Lakes  Eng.  Works,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 10        34,400 

Gt.  Lakes  Eng.  Works,  Ecorse,  Mich. 20        71,900 

Manitowoc  S.  B.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 13        45,000 

McDougall-Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn 9        28,300 

Northwest  Eng.  Works,  Green  Bay,  Wis 

Saginaw  S.  B.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo  S.  B.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 10        29,300 

Whitney  Bros.  Co.,  Superior,  Wis 


Refrigerator 
No.    D.W.T. 


No 
9 
23 
25 
59 
42 
18 
15 
16 
38 
22 
25 

18 
21 


Cargo 

D.W.T. 
34,400 
89,700 
97,150 

234,450 

167,300 
70,800 
57,450 
64,450 

153,650 
83,250 
95,750 

66,300 
80,650 


CONTRACT  SraPS 


O— Tug 
No.    D.W.T. 


10 


H-Tug 
No.    D.W.T. 


Date 

TOTAL 
No.  D.W.T. 
34,400 
102,100 
109,550 
273,650 
195,200 
83,200 
71,450 
98,850 
225,550 
128,250 
124,050 


66,300 
109,950 


of  Del.  of 
Last 

Ship  of 
Contracts 
9-27-19 
4  30-20 

11  19  19 
4-17-20 
4  17-20 

10^17-19 
6  29-20 
3  16-20 
3-  8-20 
8-19-20 
5-  8-20 
4-22-20 
4-21-21 
6^19-20 

12-10-19 


TOTAL 99      327,200 


331    1,295,300        16 


2     448    1,622,500 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 


Asano  Zosensho,  Tsurumi,  Japan 

Fuginagata  Zosensho,  Osaka,  Japan 

Harima  Zosensho,  Aioi,  Japan 

Ishikawajima  Zosensho,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Kawasaki,  Kobe,  Japan 

Mitsui  Bussan,  Okayama,  Japan 

Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kaisha,  Nagasaki,  Japan 

Nitta  Kisen  Kabushiki,  Osaka,  Japan 

Osaka  Tekko  Sho,  Osaka,  Japan 

Uchida  Zosensho,  Kanagawa,  Japan 

Uraga  Senkyo,  Uraga,  Japan 

Yokohama  Senkyo,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Kiangnan  Dock  &  Eng.  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 


JAPAN  AND  CHINA 
REQUISITION  SHIPS 
Cargo  Tanker  Refrigerator 

No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T.      No.    D.W.T. 


TOTAL . 


Cargo 
No.    D.W.T. 
25,200 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 


6,300 
15,500 
10,000 
45,000 
18,000 
16,720 

5,500 
40,000 
16,720 
25,450 
18,900 
40,000 


Tanker 
No.    D.W.T. 


Transport 
No.    D.W.T 


Date  of  Del.  of 

Last 

r-  TOTAL        Ship  of 

No.    D.W.T.  Contracts 

2         25,200      2-14-20 

6,300      8-  9-20 

15,500      7-23-20 

10,000      5-  1-20 

45,000      4-23-20 

18,000      7  16-20 

16,720      3-19-20 

5,500      8-  6-20 

40,000      5-26-20 

16,720      5-18-20 

25,450     10-  2-20 

18,900      4-16-20 

40,000    12-21-21 


34      283,290 


34      283,290 


TOTAL  BY  DISTRICTS 


DISTRICT  Cargo 

No.     D.W.T. 

North  Atlantic 28      216,150 

Agency  Yards 

Delaware  River 76      605,979 

Middle  Atlantic 16       111,760 

Gulf  District 3        13,000 

Pacific  (Southern  Section) 20      180,900 

Pacific  (Northern  Section) 67      545,100 

Great  Lakes 99      .327,200 

Japan  &  China 


GRAND  TOTAL  (Ships) 309 


REQUISITION  SHIPS 


Tanker 

No.   D.W.T. 

7      61,000 


248,630 
68,800 


113,600 
27,000 


Refrigerator 
No.  D.W.T. 
3     21,900 


Transport  Pass, 
No.  D.W.T.    No 


23,200 
41,100 


9     71,975 


&  Cargo 
D.W.T. 


9,972 


GRAND  TOTAL  (D.  W.  T.)  2,000,089 

NOTE: — Released  vessels  are  not  included. 


519,030 


86,200 


71,975 


9,972 


CONTRACT  SHIPS 


Cargo 

No.  D.W.T. 

83  724,530 

268  1,783,850 

13  99,625 

30  270,800 

40  325,800 

138  1,227,250 

183  1,569,050 

331  1,295,300 

34  283,290 


1120 


Tanker 

No.  D.W.T. 

6  54,600 

10  85,000 

32  318,600 

30  301,800 

7  84,000 


Transport     Refrigerator  Pass.  &  Cargo 
No.  D.W.T.     No.  D.W.T.      ""     


12      96,000 


1       11,800         8     75,200 


Barge             O— Tug           H— Tug  TOTAL 
No.  D.W.T.    No.   D.W.T.    No.   D.W.T.    No.   D.W.T.  No.  D.W.T. 
30     157  1,078,180 

280  1,879,850 

16  208,000   155  1,352,381 

7   91,000    97  902,060 

6  22,200   6  55  361,000 

207  1,910,550 

260  2,225,150 

16  2  448  1,622,500 

34  283,290 

23  6         46  8  1693  

299,000   . .  22,200   11,614,961 


7,579,495 


844,000 


107,800 


75,200 


Completed  Program  of  Wood  Ship  Construction 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 


BUILDER  AND  LOCATION 


Cargo 
No.  D.W.T. 


Finished  Hulls 
No.     D.W.T. 


Cumberland  S.  B.  Co.,  So.  Portland,  Maine 4 

Freeport  S.  B.  Co.,  So.  Freeport,  Maine 1 

George  A.  Gilchrest,  Thomaston,  Maine 1 

Kelley  Spear  Co.,  Bath,  Maine 1 

Russell  S.  B.  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 4 

Sandy  Point  S.  B.  Corp.,  Sandy  Point,  Maine 

L.  H.  Shattock,  Inc.,  Newington,  N.  H 8 

Francis  Cobb  S.  B.  Co.,  Rockland,  Maine .^ 

Crosby  Navigation  Co.,  Richmond,  Maine 

Richard  T.  Green  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Machias  Ship  Con.  Co.,  Machias,  Maine 

Crowinshield  S.  B.  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass 

Foundation  Co.,  Newark  Meadows,  N.  J 9 

Gildersleeve  Ship  Con.  Co.,  Gildersleeve,  Conn 1 

Groton  Iron  Works,  Noank,  Conn 3 

Housatonic  S.  B.  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn 1 

Johnson  S.  Y.  Corp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 1 

Kingston  S.  B.  Corp.,  Kingston,  N.  Y 1 

Ship  Const.  &  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  Stonington,  Conn 

Traylor  S.  B.  Co.,  Cornwells,  Pa. 8 

Continental  S.  B.  Corp.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. . . 

A.  C.  Brown  &  Sons,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  S.  B.  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

International  S.  B.  &  M.  E.  Corp.,  Nyack,  N.  Y 

John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J , 

John  W.  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


14,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 

14,000 

28,000 


31,500 
3,500 

10,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 

28,000 


11,550 
3,850 


7,700 
7,700 
7,700 


3,850 
3,850 
7,700 
15,400 
3,850 
7,700 
3,850 


Barge 
,    D.W.T. 


5,000 

5,000 
18,750 
2,500 
6,000 
2,500 
7,500 


3,750 
6,050 


3,750 
1,600 


Ocean  Tugs 
No.    D.W.T. 


Harbor  Tugs  TOTAL 

No.    D.W.T.      No.     D.W.T. 


7 

25,550 

2 

7,350 

1 

3,500 

3 

8,500 

6 

21,700 

4 

12,700 

15 

1 
2 
1 
3 
5 

54,450 
2,500 
6,000 
2,500 
7,500 

"A" 

10 
2 
5 
6 
4 
3 
2 
8 
1 

35,350 
7,350 
18,200 
22,650 
13,400 
11,200 
7,600 
28,000 
1,600 

5   ««A" 

5 

"A" 

4   "A" 

4 

"A" 

5   "A" 

5 

"A" 

3   "A" 

3 

"A" 

2   "A" 

2 

"A" 

TOTAL. 


43       150,500       22        84,700        21        62,400 


110      297,60fr 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  DISTRICT 


Maryland  S.  B.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Missouri  Valley  B.  &  I.  Works,  Quantico,  Va. 
North  Carolina  S.  B.  Co.,  Inc.,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Henry  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

C.  H.  Tenney  &  Co.,  Hampton,  Va 

York  River  S.  B.  Corp.,  West  Point,  Va 

272 


7,000 


7,700 
7,700 
7,700 
3,850 


7,500 
7,100 


3.550 


4 

14,500 

2 

7,100 

2 

7,700 

2 

7,700 

2 

7,700 

2 

7  ,400 

MIDDLE   ATLANTIC    DISTRICT   (Continued) 


BUILDER  AND  LOCATION 


Coastwise  S.  B.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

H.  E.  Crook  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Whitehaven  S.  B.  Co.,  White  Haven,  Md.  . 
Chance  Marine  Con.  Co.,  Annapolis,  Md..   . 
M.  M.  Davis  &  Son,  Inc.,  Solomons,  Md. 
Eastern  Shore  S.  B.  Corp.,  Sharptown,  Md. 
Vinyard  S.  B.  Co.,  Milford,  Del. 


Cargo 
D.W.T. 


Finished  Hulls 
No.     D.W.T. 


No. 
3 
2 
2 


Barge 

D.W.T. 

7,500 

5,000 

5,000 


TOTALS 


2  7,000  7        26,950        12        35,650 

NOTE  "A"— No  Deadweight  on  Tugs. 


BUILDER  AND  LOCATION 


Cargo 
No.  D.W.T. 


Tanker 
No.    D.W.T. 


American  S.  B.  Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga 2 

Morey  &  Thomas,  Jacksonville,  Fla 4 

J.  M.  Murdock,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 3 

St.  Johns  River  S.  Y.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 4 

Tampa  Dock  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla 4 

U.  S.  Maritime  Corp.,  Brunswick,  Ga 2 

Gibbs  Gas  Eng.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Southland  S.  S.  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga 

Alabama  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala 2 

Dantzler  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Moss  Point,  Miss 2 

Dierks-BIodgett  S.  B.  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 5 

Hodge  Ship  Co.,  Inc.,  Moss  Point,  Miss 3 

Jahncke  S.  B.  Co.,IMadisonville,  La 4 

American  LumberJCo.,  MiUville,  Fla 

Beaumont  S.  B.  &1D.  D.  Co.,  Beaumont,  Texas.  .      4 

Heldenfels  Bros.,  Rockport,  Tex. 

LoneJStar  S.  B.  Co.,  Beaumont,  Texas 4 

McBride*&  Law,  Beaumont,  Texas 2 

J.  N.  McCammon,  Beaumont,  Texas 

Midland  Bridge  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 1 

National  S.  B.  Co.,  Orange,  Texas 11 

Southern  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Co.,  Orange,  Texas 

Union  Bridge  &  Con.  Co.,  Morgan  City,  La 2 

Universal  S.  B.  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 3 


7,000 
14,000 
10,500 
14,000 
14,000 

7,000 


GULF  DISTRICT 
Finished  Hull 
No.    D.W.T.       1 
2  7,700 


3,850 
3,850 
3,850 


Barge 
D.W.T. 
3,750 


Sailing  Vessel 
No.    D.W.T. 


7,000 
7,000 
17,500 
10,500 
14,000 


14,000 


14,000 
7,000 


1 

3,850 

7,766 

i 

3,850 

2 

7,700 

7,500 
3,750 


3,500 
51,700 


7,000 
10,500 


4,700 


19,250 

11,550 
15,400 
15,400 


1 

2,500 

1 

3,750 

2 

7,100 

2 

7,300 

1 

3,750 

2 

7,500 

4 

12,100 

3 

10,650 

3 

7,500 

2 

7,100 

4,000 


TOTALS 62      230,200 


4,700    27   103,950    26    84,250 


4,000 


PACIFIC  DISTRICT  (NORTHERN  AND   SOUTHERN  SECTION) 
BUILDER  ANDLOCATION  Cargo       Finished  HuUs 

No.  D.W.T.       No.    D.W.T. 
Benicia  S.  B.  Corp.,  Benicia,  Calif 1  3,500         1  3,850 


Ralph  J.  Chandler  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif 4  14,000 

Coos  Bay  S.  B.  Co.,  Marshfield,  Oregon 4  15,500 

Fulton  S.  B.  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 5  19,000 

Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  Humboldt  Bay,  Calif 4  14,000 

Kruse  &  Banks  S.  B.  Co.,  North  Bend,  Ore 7  27,000 

Rolph  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Humboldt  Bay,  Calif 

Allen  S.  B.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 1  3,650 

Babare  Bros.,  Tacoma,  Wash 2  7,000 

Grant-Smith-Porter,  Aberdeen,  Wash 10  35,000 

Grays  Harbor  M.  S.  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash 17  68,000 

Meacham  &  Babcock  S.  B.  Co.,  Seattle  Wash  6  21,000 

Nilson  &  Kelez  S.  B.  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash 4  14,000 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  S.  Bellingham,  Wash 7  24,500 

Puget  Sound  B.  &  D.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 2  8,000 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  Raymond,  Wash 2  7,000 

Seaborn  Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash 10  35,000 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corp.,  Anacortes,  Wash 6  21,000 

Tacoma  S.  B.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash 4  14,000 

Wright  Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash. 2  7,000 


11,550 
3,850 
7,700 
7,700 
3,850 

7,700 
15,400 
12,900 
15,400 

7,700 

10,400 
26,950 
7,700 
15,400 
15,400 
15,400 


Ocean  Tugs 
No.     D.W.T. 


Harbor  Tugs 
No.     D.W.T. 


TOTAL 
No.  D.W.T. 
3  7,500 


BHuUsOnly 
1       "A" 


5,000 
5,000 

'A" 

'A" 

'A" 

'A" 


36        69,600 


O-Tug  H- 

No.    D.W.T.       No. 


Tug 
D.W.T. 


•'A'' 

TOTALS 

No. 

D.W.T. 

5 

18,450 

5 

17,850 

4 

14,350 

8 

25,350 

& 

17,750 

3 

10,850 

4 

"A" 

2 

"A" 

2 

7,000 

4 

14,700 

5 

17,500 

3 

10,500 

6 

17,850 

1 

2,500 

7 

21,750 

4 

14,800 

6 

21,300 

3 

10,750 

2 

7,500 

10 

34,850 

12 

56,400 

6 

22,200 

9 

29,900 

9 

33,000 

124 

427,100 

Barge 
No.    D.W.T. 


3,550 
11,700 
11,700 

4,400 
3,750 
7,700 

3,750 

7,500 


Sailing  Vessel  TOTALS 

No.    D.W.T.       No.    D.W.T. 
1  3,700         3        11,050 

(Hull  only) 
1  3,700 


3,750 
7,100 
7,500 


3,550 


1  3,700 

3        11,100 


TOTALS 98      358,150       48      188,850       20        75,950 


PACIFIC  DISTRICT  (OREGON  SECTION) 


Coast  S.  B.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 8 

Feeney  &  Bremer,  Tillamook,  Ore 

Grant-Smith-Porter  S.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 30 

McEachern  Ship  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore 8 

Pen  insula  S.  B.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 10 

Geo.  F.  Rodgers,  Astoria,  Ore. 4 

St.  Helens  S.  B.  Co.,  St.  Helens,  Ore 2 

Sommarstrom  S.  B.  Co.,  Columbia  City,  Ore 6 

G.  M.  Standif  er  Con.  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore 14 

Supple  &  Ballin,  Portland,  Ore 11 

Wilson  S.  B.  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore 5 


3,850 
19.250 
3,850 
TOTALS 98      373,000        11        43,250 


28,000 

111,000 
32,000 
40,000 
14,000 
7,000 
23,000 
55,000 
45,500 
17,500 


3,850 
3,850 
8,600 


3,750 
3,750 


3,750 
3,750 


3,750 
18,750 


6 
10 
9 
7 
10 
5 
3 
4 
15 
20 
12 
6 
7 
4 
10 
14 
12 
8 
7 


21,250 
38,750 
34,550 
25,400 
39,100 
18,700 
11,350 
14,700 
54,150 
80,900 
43,900 
21,700 
24,500 
18,400 
37,700 
49,800 
43,900 
29,400 
25,950 


22,200   172   645,150 


8 

1 

32 

11 

2    8,300  12 

4 

4 

7 

19 

11 

7 


28,000 
3,850 
118,600 
44,350 
48,300 
14,000 
14,600 
26,750 
74,250 
45,500 
25,100 


8,300   116   443,300 


GREAT  LAKES  DISTRICT 
CARGO 
BUILDER  and  LOCATION  No.    D.W.T. 

Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis 

Dachel-Carter  Boat  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Lake  &  Ocean  Navigation  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis 1 

Leathem  &  Smith  T.  &  W.  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis 

Northwest  Engineering  Works,  Green  Bay,  Wis 


TOTALS 

NOTE  "A"— No  Deadweight  for  Tugs. 


DISTRICT 


2,500 


TOTAL  BY  DISTRICTS 


OCEAN  TUG 
No.    D.W.T. 


2,500 


Cargo 
No.  D.W.T. 


North  Atlantic 43  150,500 

Middle  Atlantic 2  7,000 

Gulf 62  230,200 

Pacific  (North  &  South  Sections) 98  358,150 

Pacific  (Oregon  Section) 98  373,000 

Great  Lakes 1  2,500 


Tankers 
No.    D.W.T. 


Finished  Hulls 
No.    D.W.T. 


4,700 


22 
7 

27 
48 
11 


84,700 
26,950 
103,950 
188,850 
43,250 


Barges        Sailing  Vessel 
No.    D.W.T.       No.    D.W.T. 


21 
12 
26 
20 
5 


62,400 
35,650 
84,250 
75,950 
18,750 


4,000 
22,200 
8,300 


TOTAL 304    1,121,350         1  4,700      115      447,700 

NOTE  "A"— No  Deadweight  for  Tugs. 

Completed  Program  of  Concrete  Ship  Construction 


84      277,000        10        34,500 


HARBOR  TUG 
No.    D.W.T. 


O-Tug 
.    D.W.T. 
"A" 

"A" 
"A" 


H-Tug 
No.    D.W.: 


TOTALS 

No.  D.W.T. 

6  "A" 

2  "A" 

1  2,500 

9  "A" 

13  "A'» 


31 


2,500 


TOTALS 
No.    D.W.T. 
110      297,600 
69,600 
427,100 
645,150 
443,300 
2,500 


36 
124 
172 
116 

31 


589    1,885,250 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION  No. 

Fougner  C.  S.  B.  Co.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.. . .      1 

Liberty  S.  B.  Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 1 

Liberty  S.  B.  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C 2 

A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Fred  T.  Ley  Co.,  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

San  Francisco  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland  Bay,  Calif 

Pacific  Marine  &  Construction  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. . 


CARGO  TANKER  TOTALS 

D.W.T.  No.    D.W.T.  No.  D.W.T. 

3,500        1  3,500 

3,000        1  3,000 

7,000         2  7,000 

2         15,000  2  15,000 

2         15,000  2  15,000 

2         15,000  2  15,000 

2         15,000  2  15,000 


TOTALS 4        13,500 


60,500        12        73,500 


Completed  Program  of  Composite  Ship 
Construction 


BUILDER  and  LOCATION 
Merrill-Stevens,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Merrill-Stevens,  Slidell,  La 

Mobile  S.  B.  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


4 

2 

6 

Terry  S.  B.  Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga 6 

TOTAL 18 


CARGO 
No.     D.W.T. 
14,000 


63,000 
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THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SEAS 

Donald  McKay's  Last  Merchantman,  the  Days  of  Her  Glory  and  Her  Inglorious  End 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


T 


HE  old  Glory  of  the 
Seas,  which  a  half 
century  ago  was  one 
of    the    best    known 


ships  trading  between  San 
Francisco,  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  is,  according  to 
present  reports,  soon  to 
be  only  a  memory.  Al- 
though press  dispatches 
announce  that  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  has  taken  up 
with  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  matter 
of  arranging  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  historic 
hull,  and  considerable  in- 
terest has  been  created  on 

the   Pacific   Coast  to   fur-  As  she  was 

ther  that  worthy  object, 
information   now  received 

from  Puget  Sound  is  that  not  much  faith  is  put  m 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
hull  will  soon  be  given  to  the  flames  to  recover  the 
metal  in  it.  The  writer  recalls  similar  suggestions 
made  in  the  past  regarding  other  vessels,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  Young  America,  an  extreme  clipper 
of  most  beautiful  lines,  which  established  some  rec- 
ords for  speed  never  surpassed,  besides  having  the 
reputation  of  never  having  been  passed  at  sea;  but 
these  suggestions  fell  on  deaf  ears.  But  let  us  hope 
that  this  time  sentiment  will  be  successful  in  com- 
bating commercialism  and  that  a  memento  of  the  time 
when  America  was  first  on  the  seas  may  appear  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  future  generations  in  actual  form 
instead  of  existing  in  book-lore  only. 

Description  of  the  Glory 

The   Glory   of  the   Seas   was   built  at   East   Boston, 
Massachusetts,  by  Donald  McKay,  the  famous  designer 
and  constructor  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  renowned  "McKay  18-knotters."   The 
Glory  was  launched  in  October,  1869,  and  was  the  last 
merchant  ship  to  come  from  these  yards,  although  Mc- 
Kay's  last  work  was  the   United   States   sloop-of-war 
Adams,  built  in  1874.  Some 
six  years   later  the   great 
master-builder   passed 
away   at  Hamilton,   Mass. 

The  Glory  was  265  feet 
from  knight-heads  to  taff- 
rail ;  250  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars; breadth  of 
beam,  44  feet;  depth  of 
hold,  28  feet.  She  had  three 
complete  decks,  the  height 
of  the  two  'tweens  being  8 
feet  2  inches  each.  The 
lower  and  main  deck  beams 
were  16  inches  square;  up- 
per deck  beams  16  by  12 
inches.  She  had  cargo 
ports  in  the  upper  'tween 
decks.  The  main  hatch- 
way in  the  upper  deck 
was  12  by  10  feet  and  in 


Last   scene   of   all 


the  lower  deck  12  by  14 
feet.  Her  half-poop  deck 
was  60  feet  long  with  a 
house  built  into  it  45  feet 
long,  24  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  3  inches  high.  The 
cabins  were  magnificently 
fitted  out.  The  topgallant 
forecastle  was  35  feet  long 
and  6  feet  high ;  abaft  the 
foremast  there  was  a  house 
54  feet  long,  18  feet  wide, 
8  feet  3  inches  high.  She 
had  a  splendid  set  of  spars, 
finely  proportioned;  car- 
ried a  skysail  on  mainmast 
only.  The  lower  masts  and 
bowsprit  were  hard  pine, 
coaged  with  lignum -vitae 
and  hooped  with  iron,  and 
the  topmasts  and  jibboom 
were  also  of  Southern  pine 
without  knots  or  blemishes  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  in 
all  the  details  of  construction  and  equipment,  the 
Glory  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  ship  need  be. 

In  model  she  was  by  no  means  a  clipper;  she  had 
Sy2  inches  dead-rise  at  half-floor;  a  fair  entrance  but 
short,  with  slightly  concave  lines  below,  but  a  long, 
clear  run  aft.  Her  7  feet  sheer  gave  her  an  air  of 
lightness  and  buoyancy  and  the  convex  lines  of  her 
upper  body  forward  terminated  in  a  full  sized  clas- 
sical female  figure  with  flowing  drapery.  A  short  but 
interesting  article  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of 
Standard  Oil  Bulletin  states  that  this  figure-head  was 
secured  by  the  daughter  of  McKay  several  years  ago 
and  now  ornaments  the  gateway  of  her  estate  near 
Boston.  Even  in  the  days  when  beautiful  hand-carved 
figure-heads  were  common  on  American  ships,  that 
borne  by  the  Glory  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 

beautiful.  a  tu^ 

Tonnage  and  Capacity 

Custom-house  records  gave  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
Glory  as  2102.57;  the  net,  2009  tons.  This  latter  fig- 
ure was  subsequently  reduced  to  1939  tons.  Had  she 
been  under  a  foreign  flag,  say  that  of  Great  Britain, 
her  net  probably  would   never  have   been   over   1500, 

possibly  1600  at  the  most; 
according  to  the  rules  of 
measuring  used  by  that 
government.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  our  lawmak- 
ers, in  their  efforts  to 
build  up  and  perpetuate 
an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, have  always  imposed 
on  our  ships  at  least  one 
unjust  and  heavy  handi- 
cap, that  of  excess  and 
unfair  charges  resulting 
from  over  -  measurement. 
The  Glory's  lumber-carry- 
ing capacity  was  given  as 
1,500,000  feet. 

So  far  as  can  be  traced, 
the  largest  wheat  cargo 
carried    from    San    Fran- 
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Abstract  of  Log  of  Ship  Glory  of  the  Seas,  J.  N.  Knowles,   Master,   San  Francisco   to   Sydney, 

March-April,  1875 


Date   Days 
1875  at  Sea 
March 
14 


Distance  Distance 
Latitude  Longitude     Made     Sailed 


50 


50 


15 

1 

33:27N 

126:22W 

278 

278 

16 

2 

30:30 

128:50 

216 

216 

17 

3 

28:04 

131:18 

196 

196 

18 

4 

25:34 

133:33 

193 

193 

19 

5 

22:28 

135:20 

215 

215 

20 

6 

18:52 

137:10 

235 

235 

21 

7 

15:18 

138:13 

223 

223 

22 

8 

11:30 

139:15 

236 

236 

23 

9 

7:45 

140:15 

233 

233 

24 

10 

5:30 

140:51 

138 

138 

25 

11 

3:01 

142:31 

180 

180 

26 

12 

G:29N 

145:06 

216 

216 

27 

13 

1:39S 

147:36 

198 

198 

28 

14 

4:20 

150:25 

235 

235 

29 

15 

7:11 

153:10 

238 

238 

30 

16 

9:20 

155:34 

192 

192 

31 

17 

11:03 

157:27 

152 

152 

April 

1 

18 

12:40 

159:10 

141 

141 

2 

19 

14:40 

161:20 

175 

175 

3 

20 

15:58 

163:26 

145 

145 

4 

21 

17:30 

166:17 

188 

188 

5 

22 

19:38 

170:18 

261 

261 

6 

23 

21:53 

174:44 

284 

284 

7 

24 

22:58 

179 :38W 

278 

278 

8 

25 

23:58DR 

175:36E 

270 

270 

10 

26 

25:05 

170:55 

264 

264 

11 

27 

26:06 

166:23 

252 

252 

12 

28 

26:58 

163: 

192 

192 

13 

29 

27:48 

160:22 

148 

148 

14 

30 

28:22 

158:42 

94 

94 

15 

31 

28:46 

156:58 

94 

100 

16 

32 

29:47 

154:55 

124 

130 

17 

33 

30:25 

154:22 

47 

146 

18 

34 

31:42 

154:12 

78 

149 

19 

35 

185 

185 

Remarks : 

Sunday,  March  14,  1875,  tug  Rescue  took  us  in  tow  at  6  AM;  8:30 

cast  off;  9:30  dropped  pilot  just  outside  bar.   At  12  M  South  Far- 

allone  bore  N,  24  mi.    Strong  NW  wind.    Ship  making  12  knots. 
Ship  very  cranky  and  cannot  carry  as  much  sail  as  otherwise. 

Strong  and  fresh  winds  from  NW  and  NNW;  cloudy. 
Moderate  breezes  from  N  to  NNE;    cloudy. 
Same. 
Same. 

Moderate  trades  from  NE;  cloudy;  squally. 
Fresh  trades  from  NE;  squally;  carried  away  fore  topmst  stun- 

sail  boom. 
Same  trades  and  weather.     Made  1606  mi  past  week. 
Same. 

Same;  sea  smooth. 

Light,  baffling,  moderate  winds  from  NE  to  ESE,  SE  and  E. 
First  part,   light  from  E;   middle   and  latter  fresh  trades   from 

E  to  E  by  S;  occasional  rain  squalls  throughout. 
Moderate  SE  trades;  occasional  rain  squalls;    between  pleasant 

and  hot  weather. 
Light  trades  from  ESE;  strong  current  setting  WSW,  1^/2  knots 

per  hour. 
Fresh  trades;  heavy  rain;  squally. 
Moderate    SE    trades    throughout;    clear;    pleasant;    current    14 

mi  SW. 
Same  trades  and  weather;  current  15  mi  W. 
Light  trades;   pleasant;   occasional   rain   squalls.     Made   by  log 

163  mi. 
Light  trades,  baffling,  NE  to  E;  pleasant;  sea  smooth;  hot. 
Light  winds;   rain  squalls;   middle  and   latter,  moderate  trades 

from  SE. 
Light  trades  from  SE  to  NE;  occasional  rain  squalls;  hot. 
First  and  middle  parts,   same.     End   strong  trades;   made   1231 

mi  past  week. 

Strong  trades.     At  8  AM  Savage  Islands  bore  N  10  mi  distant. 

Strong  trades;  squally.    At  noon  Eooa  Island  bore  N,  23  mi  dist. 

Strong  trades;  rain  squalls. 

Same  throughout.  Crossed  180°  meridian,  so  drop  a  day.  Made 
270  mi  by  log. 

Fresh  trades  from  E.     Sailed  by  log  275  mi. 

Moderate  from  ENE  to  E;  clear;  pleasant. 

Same  with  occasional  rain  squalls.  Sailed  by  log  201  mi.  Made 
1801  mi  past  week. 

Light  breezes  from  NE  to  ENE.  Current  setting  S  10  mi.  Sailed 
by  log  154  mi. 

Light  baffling  airs  from  ENE  to  NE;  ends  cloudy  and  overcast. 

Light,  baffling,  calm;  rain  squalls;  ends  moderate  from  SE. 

First  strong  from  SE  to  SSE ;  middle  and  latter  light  to  calm. 

First  and  middle  light  baffling;  latter  strong  gales  from  SE.  Cur- 
rent strong  to  NNE. 

Strong,  moderate  from  SE  to  ESE.     Pleasant. 

First  part,  moderate  from  ESE  to  SE;  cloudy  and  frequent  rain 
squalls.  At  12  midnight.  Port  Stephens  light  bore  NNW  20  mi 
distant;  at  5  AM  Newcastle  Light  bore  NW  20  mi  distant;  at 
8  AM  made  North  Head  and  at  9  o'clock  took  Sydney  pilot; 
at  11:30  anchored  in  Sydney  harbor;  made  past  week  770  mi; 
sailed  952  mi.  Passage  anchor  to  anchor  35  ds  11  hrs  15  min- 
utes; 35  ds  5  hrs  15  min,  pilot  to  pilot.  Total  distance  made 
6844  mi.  Total  distance  sailed  7026  mi;  average  SVs  knots 
per  hour. 
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Cisco  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Glory  was  68,149  centals 
in  May,  1880.  On  most  of  her  grain-carrying  voyages 
she  had  between  67,000  and  68,000  centals.  The  light- 
est cargo  was  50,393  centals  in  November,  1877,  the 
year  of  low  freights.  On  her  voyage  from  Cardiff  in 
1881  she  had  1732  tons  of  coke  and  600  tons  of  pig 
iron.  In  1874  she  brought  2100  tons  Lancashire  coal 
from  Liverpool  and  narrowly  missed  destruction  by 
fire,  as  will  appear  later.  While  engaged  in  the  coast 
coal  trade  she  generally  loaded  upwards  of  3300  tons, 
and  on  arrival  at  San  Francisco  June  3,  1886,  from 
Tacoma,  reported  having  on  board  4000  tons. 
The  Glory's  Cape  Horn  Passages 
Between  1870  and  1885  the  Glory  made  twelve  round 
trips  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  or  British 
ports  as  follows:  In  1870 — from  New  York,  120  days; 
return  to  Queenstown,  112  days.  1871-1872 — from  Car- 
diff, 120  days;  return  to  Liverpool,  112  days.  1872- 
1373 — from  Liverpool,  120  days;    return  to  Liverpool, 

128  days.  1873-1874 — from  New  York,  96  days;  re- 
turn to  Liverpool,  118  days.  1874-1875 — from  Liver- 
pool, 131  days;  return  to 
Liverpool,  133  days.  1876 
—  from  Liverpool,  114 
days;  return  to  Liverpool, 
103  days.  1877— from  Liv- 
erpool, 144  days;  return 
to  Liverpool,  107  days. 
1878-1879  — from  Liver- 
pool, 153  days;  return  to 
Cork,  111  days.  1880— 
from  New  York,  118  days; 
return  to  Cork,  120  days. 
1881-1882  — from    Cardiff, 

129  days ;  return  to  Havre, 
220  days  (actual  sailing 
days,  131,  being  54  days 
San  Francisco  to  Valpa- 
raiso and  77  days  thence). 
1882— from  New  York,  128 
days,  returning  to  Liver- 
pool in  1885  in  117  days. 
1885  —  from  Liverpool  to 
San  Pedro,  121  days. 

Of  her  outward  pass- 
ages, four  were  from  New 
York,  averaging  115y2 
days;  shortest,  96  days,  in 
1874;  longest,  128  days, 
in  1882.  Six  passages 
were  from  Liverpool,  av- 
eraging I3OV2  days:  short- 
est, 114  days,  in  1876; 
longest,  144  days,  in  1877. 

She  sailed  to  San  Francisco  direct  from  Cardiff  on  two 
occasions  in  120  and  129  days,  respectively. 

Of  her  return  voyages,  seven  were  to  Liverpool,  av- 
eraging 116"%  days:  shortest,  103  days,  in  1877;  long- 
est, 133  days,  in  1875.  Three  passages  were  to  Queens- 
town  or  Cork,  averaging  1141/2  days:  shortest,  111 
days,  in  1879;    longest,  120  days,  in  1880. 

Of  the  round  trips,  computed  in  sailing  days,  the 
shortest  was  in  1873-1874,  214  days,  and  the  longest 
in  1878-1879,  264  days. 

In  1875  she  made  an  intermediate  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney,  Australia,  and  return:  was  35 
days  going  down  and  53  days  coming  back.  Her  down- 
ward passage  is  the  record  run  to  this  date  and  a  copy 
of  her  log  accompanies  this  article. 

Record  Run  to  Australia 

Although  the  Glory  of  the  Seas   recently  has  been 


given  much  press  publicity  as  an  extraordinarily  fast 
sailer,  a  record-breaker  and  type  of  the  famous  Amer- 
ican clipper  ship,  facts  do  not  justify  the  extravagant 
praise  bestowed.  Her  35-day  voyage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sydney,  Australia,  is  a  record  and  in  some 
respects  was  made  under  unfavorable  conditions,  while 
the  winds  and  weather  encountered  were  very  favor- 
able. For  lack  of  sufficient  ballast,  the  ship  was  so 
crank  that  with  a  beam  wind  she  was  nearly  over 
on  her  beam  ends,  and  stun'sail  booms  and  royal  yards 
had  to  be  sent  down.  From  port  to  the  line  she  was 
12  days,  about  as  fast  as  has  been  made  by  any  cargo- 
laden  vessel ;  had  carried  strong  north  wind  from  the 
heads  to  the  northeast  trades,  which  proved  moder- 
ately strong,  and  took  her  into  the  southeast  trades 
without  any  delay.  These  southeasters  were  moder- 
ate to  strong  down  to  27  degrees  south,  the  westing 
being  run  down  to  160  degrees  east,  which  was  crossed 
the  twenty-eighth  day  from  port.  The  remaining  700 
miles  was  done  in  seven  days  in  light  winds.  Her 
best  five  days'  runs  were  278,  284,  278,  270  and  264 


The   Glory   at   a   San   Francisco  wharf 


knots.  On  the  return  voyage,  53  days  from  Sydney, 
the  best  day's  run  was  263  miles  in  a  strong  gale, 
with  a  heavy  sea  on,  ship  taking  much  water. 

The  fine  passage  from  New  York  in  1873-1874  must 
be  considered  due  to  a  continuation  of  generally  fav- 
orable winds  and  weather  and  not  to  any  high  rate 
of  speed  attained.  The  best  day's  run  was  but  300 
knots  in  a  strong  sou'-easter  off  the  California  coast. 
Her  log  shows  only  four  other  days  on  which  over 
250  were  made,  252,  261,  256,  258,  respectively.  From 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Line  she  was  27  days;  thence  to 
50  degrees  south  she  had  a  good  run  of  22  days;  best, 
220;  poorest,  82;  under  100  only  two  days;  under 
150,  seven  days  only.  Rounding  the  Horn  she  was  but 
11  days  to  50  degrees  in  the  Pacific,  thence  coming  up 
to  the  Line  in  the  fast  time  of  19  days;  best  day, 
258;    poorest,   143;    second   poorest,   166;     under   186, 
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five  days  only.  She  made  land  off  Pigeon  Point  in  16 
days  from  the  Line,  a  very  good  run.  Best  day,  300; 
poorest,  84;  average,  slightly  over  169.  Her  landfall 
is  described  in  the  log  as  follows:  "January  16,  1874: 
first  part,  strong  breezes  from  southeast,  thick  and 
rainy.  At  6  p.  m.  all  sails  which  had  not  been  blown 
away  were  taken  in,  except  lower  topsails,  and  ship 
was  hove-to,  judging  ourselves  near  land.  At  daylight 
made  land  off  Pigeon  Point,  having  drifted  to  south- 
ard during  night.  At  noon  was  up  to  the  bar.  Found 
pilots  all  inside  and  bar  breaking.  Stood  off-and-on 
all  night;  in  morning  stood  in,  went  over  the  bar, 
took  pilot  and  came  to  anchor."  The  passage  was  94 
days  from  land  to  land;  95  days  2  hours  from  New 
York  anchorage  to  San  Francisco  bar,  and  96  days 
from  anchor  to  anchor,  the  ninth  best  trip  on  record. 

Competitive  Sailing 

While  we  have  no  record  of  any  actual  "races"  in 
which  the  Glory  took  part,  the  following  are  instances 
in  which  her  sailing  powers  were  matched  against 
other  vessels.  In  February  and  early  March,  1874, 
there  left  San  Francisco  for  Liverpool  the  Seminole, 
Ericsson  (a  converted  wooden  steamer).  Glory  of  the 
Seas,  Wasdale  (British  iron  ship),  and  Young  Amer- 
ica. Arrivals  out  were,  in  the  order  named,  112,  103, 
118,  117,  and  103  days.  Ericsson  had  sailed  six  days 
before  the  Glory  and  arrived  out  twenty  days  before 
her.  Wasdale  sailed  the  day  after  Glory  and  both  ar- 
rived out  the  same  day.  Young  America  sailed  four- 
teen days  after  Glory  and  a  few  wagers  were  made 
in  San  Francisco  that  she  would  be  the  first  to  reach 
Liverpool.  She  arrived  off  Liverpool  bar  twelve  hours 
ahead  of  the  Glory. 

The  Glory  and  the  British  iron  ship  Langdale  both 
left  Liverpool  August  13,  1874,  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  December  22  and  23,  respectively,  passages 
131  and  132  days.  The  logs  of  both  ships  show  that 
they  met  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  October  8  and 
were  again  in  company  October  20,  21  and  22.  On 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  Captain  Jenkinson  of  Lang- 
dale  took  exception  to  a  portion  of  the  published  mem- 
orandum of  the  Glory,  to  which  Captain  Knowles  re- 
plied, with  a  card,  stating:  "If  it  will  satisfy  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Langdale,  I  will  say  that  whenever  I  raised 
his  ship,  she  was  astern  of  the  Glory,  but  came  up 
and  passed  her.  When  I  got  to  Frisco  there  was  no 
Langdale,  but  as  the  passages  of  the  ships  were  131 
and  132  days,  respectively,  I  think  that  is  sufl^iciently 
long  to  prevent  any  discussion  as  to  the  great  speed 
of  either." 

In  1870  the  Glory  beat  Black  Hawk  one  day  and 
Charger  two  days  to  Cork,  all  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July.  Leaving  San  Francisco  in  February, 
1872,  for  Liverpool,  the  Glory  reported  out  in  112  days; 
La  Escosesa  (British  iron  ship)  had  122  days,  and 
clipper  Young  America  104  days.  The  Glory  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  January  15,  1873;  the  British 
composite  wool-clipper  John  Duthie  of  Aberdeen  got 
away  three  days  later,  followed  in  a  further  three  days 
by  the  British  iron  ship  Montgomery  Castle.  Duthie 
arrived  first  in  122  days,  Montgomery  Castle  and  Glory 
arriving  together  in  122  and  128  days,  respectively,  all 
at  Liverpool.  In  1876  the  Glory  beat  everything  sail- 
ing in  October  except  the  Young  America,  which  was 
99  days  to  New  York,  and  the  British  composite  ship 
Hawkesbury,  which  was  100  days  to  Havre.  Glory's 
time  was  103  days  to  Liverpool.  She  had  beaten  the 
America,  Sterling,  Triumphant,  Nearchus  and  other 
Americans  and  the  crack  Britishers,  Borrowdale,  Cor- 


morant, Auriga,  Shalimar,  Seaforth,  City  of  Perth  and 
others.  The  Glory  arrived  at  Cork  on  July  28,  1879, 
111  days  from  San  Francisco  and  on  the  same  day  the 
St.  Stephen  reached  Liverpool  after  a  passage  of  101 
days. 

Some  Mishaps 

In  October,  1880,  the  Glory  grounded  at  Dublin  and 
was  strained,  was  docked  there  and  repaired.  Sailing 
from  San  Francisco  July  11,  1881,  for  Havre,  she  put 
into  Valparaiso  September  3,  leaking  in  topsides  and 
with  pumps  choked.  Cargo  had  shifted,  was  dis- 
charged and  about  5000  sacks  of  wheat,  damaged,  was 
sold.  Expense  in  port,  over  $20,000.  Ship  repaired, 
reloaded  and  reached  Havre  February  16,  1882,  in  77 
days  from  Valparaiso.  In  March,  1904,  she  grounded 
off  Black  Point,  San  Francisco,  but  was  hauled  off 
with  little  damage. 

On  her  passage  from  Liverpool  in  1874,  her  cargo 
of  Lancashire  coal  became  heated  and  several  times 
steam  could  be  seen  coming  from  the  hatches,  which 
had  to  be  kept  off  nearly  all  the  voyage.  Several  times 
in  handling  the  coal  it  was  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  touch  and  the  escape  of  the  vessel  from 
destruction  was  by  a  narrow  margin. 

On  one  occasion  while  carrying  coal  from  Puget 
Sound  to  San  Pedro  and  before  the  jetty  was  finished 
but  had  water  over  it,  the  Glory  once  sailed  in  over 
it  in  one  of  the  worst  storms  ever  known  there.  The 
wind  and  waves  lifted  her  right  over  and  landed  her 
inside  without  damage.  After  being  discharged,  a 
long  time  was  taken  to  get  into  deep  water  again,  the 
ship  even  then  drawing  more  water  than  the  harbor 
would  admit  at  that  time. 

Last  Days  of  the  Glory 

We  have  seen  that  the  last  Cape  Horn  passage  was 
in  1885,  when  the  ship  came  out  from  Liverpool  to 
San  Pedro.  She  then  went  coasting,  carrying  princi- 
pally coal  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Francisco  or  San 
Pedro,  with  an  occasional  trip  to  Alaska.  In  1911  she 
was  sold  at  public  sale  at  Victoria  to  F.  C.  Johnstone, 
president  of  the  Tongass  Trading  Company  of  Ketchi- 
kan, who  represented  a  number  of  Seattle  and  Alaska 
men.  Information  just  received  from  a  competent  au- 
thority of  Port  Townsend  is  as  follows:  "The  Glory 
was  converted  into  a  floating  cannery  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sims  and  his  associates.  The  idea  was  to  tow  the  ves- 
sel around  where  the  fish  were  most  plentiful  and  can 
them  right  on  the  vessel.  This  scheme  of  a  floating 
cannery  was  not  a  success,  possibly  due  to  the  expense 
of  towing  and  the  constant  ocean  swell.  She  was  then 
converted  into  a  refrigerating  ship,  fitted  with  ice 
plant,  etc.,  to  be  towed  north  and  stocked  with  fish 
in  cold  storage.  This,  too,  has  not  been  a  success  and 
I  saw  her  a  few  months  ago  on  the  tide  flats  in  Ta- 
coma  harbor." 

Reports  from  Tacoma  are  to  the  effect  that  she  has 
been  dismantled  by  the  Tacoma  wrecking  firm  of  Main- 
gault  &  Graham  and  that  the  hulk  is  now  at  the  docks 
of  the  Glacier  Fish  Company  there.  Opinion  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  optimistic  as  to  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  purchase  her  remains  and  take  them  to  Boston. 

Owners  and  Masters  of  Old   Glory 

On  her  maiden  trip  she  came  out  under  command  of 
her  owner  and  builder,  Donald  McKay,  but  Captain 
Chatfield  took  her  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool. 
She  was  then  sold  to  J.  Henry  Sears  of  Boston,  who 
put  Captain  Josiah  N.  Knowles  in  command.  In  1877 
Captain  McLaughlin  succeeded  and  continued  until 
relieved   by  Captain   Joshua   S.    Freeman   about   1885. 
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The  latter  continued  until  the  ship  was  sold  and  for 
a  time  he  appeared  as  managing  owner.  According  to 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  March,  1911,  the  vessel 
was  operated  at  times  by  the  Seattle  Shipping  Com- 
pany; then  by  Barneson-Hibbard  Company.  In  1910 
she  was  purchased  by  Captain  W.  J.  McDonald  and 
R.  A.  Cunningham  of  Victoria,  being  a  year  later  again 
sold  for  conversion  into  a  barge,  as  heretofore  stated. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ship  was  ever  much  of 
a  money-maker  for  her  owners.  The  freight  list  on 
her  maiden  voyage  was  $31,000.  The  best  grain  rate 
obtained  was  £3-12/6  in  1881.  In  1877  she  got  only 
£1-15/-.  At  San  Francisco  in  the  summer  of  1875 
freights  were  so  low  that  her  owners  loaded  her  with 
wheat  for  Liverpool  on  their  own  account.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  after  discharging  her  New  York  cargo,  she 
got  in  a  set  of  new  masts  and  was  then  laid  up  back 
of  Goat  Island,  San  Francisco,  until  February,  1885. 
For  a  couple  of  years  from  1904  she  was  again  laid 
up,  this  time  in  Oakland  Creek,  so  that  she  had  some 
long  spells  of  inactivity.  She  could  not  command  pay- 
ing freights  in  competition  with  steel  and  steam. 

A  correspondent  at  Aberdeen,  Washington,  who  knew 


the  Glory  well  in  her  prime,  writes:  "I  can  picture 
her  so  plainly  coming  up  the  channel,  past  Alcatraz, 
with  Captain  Knowles  in  command;  letting  go  her 
'hook'  and  swinging  to  the  flood,  with  topsails  flat  aback, 
royals  and  topgallants  hanging  in  the  clews.  It  makes 
one  heartsick  to  think  of  her  as  in  those  days 
and  now  as  she  recently  looked  in  Tacoma,  putting 
one  in  mind  of  a  receiving-ship  alongside  the  Navy 
Yard,  all  housed  over  and  only  lower  masts  standing. 
I  recall  that  once  I  climbed  aboard  her  at  Pacific 
street  and  up  the  mizzen-rigging  I  went.  The  mate, 
a  Mr.  Colby,  hailed  me.     I,  without  compunction,  told 

him  to  go  to  .     I  went  from  mizzen-royal  to  main- 

skysail-yard,  keeping  an  eye  on  Mr.  Mate;  crossed 
over  the  fore-royal  and  down  the  royal-stay  clean  out 
to  her  flying  jibboom.  Coming  in  to  the  forecastle- 
head  the  mate  was  laying  for  me,  and,  say,  you  can 
tell  'em,  I  got  as  fine  a  rope's  ending  as  kid  ever  got. 
I  also  got  nearly  as  bad  a  dose  on  the  old  Triumphant, 
Captain  Gibbons.  But  now  all  we  can  say  is,  'Sheets 
and  tacks — let  go  and  haul',  and  it's  sickening  to  hear 
some  of  these  half-baked  'skippers'  start  to  talk;  they 
couldn't  tell  a  'foreyard  lift'  from  a  'duff'  bag  hal- 
liard." 


AND  NONE  SO  POOR  TO  DO  HER  REVERENCE 


The  man-of-war  here  shown  in  one  stage  of 
disintegration  at  the  Parr  Terminal,  Oakland, 
California,  once  figured  in  newspaper  dispatches. 
Her  name  was  Brooklyn,  and  she  was  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Schley  at  the  Battle  of  San- 
tiago. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  some  verse 
about  another  warship;  the  same  verse  is  quite 
appropriate   now. 
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SHALL  AMERICA  CAPTURE  THE  ATLANTIC  BLUE 

RIBBON? 

By  RENWICK  Z.  DICKIE 

A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  the  Aquitania  and  for  a  battle-  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  this 
of  discussion  has  already  cruiser  at  an  assumed  draft  of  35  table  that  the  battle-cruiser  arrang- 
taken  place  in  the  technical  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  manner  sug-  ^d  as  a  one-class  passenger  liner, 
press  and  among  naval  archi-  j.  ,  t  .^o^-  i  ^,  ^  in  so  far  as  her  actual  operating 
tects  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  jested.  In  setting  down  the  figures  ^^^^^  revenue  is  concerned,  shows 
"scrapped"  United  States  battle-  for  a  battle-cruiser  we  have  not  con-  ^n  advantage  of  approximately  29 
cruisers  into  Atlantic  passenger  lin-  sidered  subsidy  nor  have  we  con-  p^r  cent  over  the  Aquitania  when 
ers.  We  would  like  to  add  to  that  sidered  the  advantages  in  fuel  con-  operating  on  the  same  route, 
discussion  a  few  suggestions  as  to  sumption  of  the  turbo-electric  drive.  j^  considering  the  expense  of  op- 
the  possibilities  in  outfitting  these  At  the  sea  speed  of  twenty-three  eration,  it  would  seem  possible  with 
battle-cruisers  for  a  one-class  serv-  knots  the  subsidy  available  for  such  the  turbo-electric  drive,  as  indicated 
ice.  The  tendency  in  present  day  a  liner  under  the  bill  now  pending  above,  to  make  a  considerable  sav- 
passenger  steamship  design  is  very  before  Congress  would  mean  an  ad-  ing  in  fuel  over  the  direct  connected 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  less  ditional  income  of  about  $1,500,000  turbines.  Large  marine  power  plants 
class  division  in  passenger  service  a  year.  On  the  other  hand  this  sub-  of  the  turbo-electric  type  have  shown 
and  we  find  on  the  North  Atlantic  sidy  income  is  based  on  the  assump-  a  fuel  consumption  of  .9  of  a  pound 
ferries,  both  in  British  and  Ameri-  tion  that  10  per  cent  net  profit  is  of  oil  per  horsepower,  and  there 
can  ships,  liners  that  carry  only  the  maximum  limit  for  subsidized  would  also  be  a  gain  in  propeller 
third-class  passengers  and  others  ships,  and  if  more  than  10  per  cent  efficiency  due  to  the  slower  revolu- 
carrying  only  first-class  and  steer-  is  made  the  direct  subsidy  has  to  be  tions  than  in  the  direct  turbine 
age.  These  vessels  are  proving  very  paid  back  to  the  United  States  treas-  drive,  which  would  have  a  fuel  con- 
popular  and  when  sailing  on  a  sim-  ury.  The  great  advantage  derived  sumption  of  about  1  pound  of  oil 
ilar  date  to  a  vessel  carrying  three  from  the  merchant  marine  act,  if  it  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  work  of  the 
classes  of  passengers  are  shown  a  is  passed,  by  such  a  liner  would  be  stewards'  department  on  a  one-class 
decided  preference  by  the  early  the  availability  of  the  construction  vessel  could  be  much  more  economic- 
bookings  for  passage  at  a  higher  fund  at  low  rates  of  interest,  there-  ally  handled  than  the  similar  depart- 
rate.  The  purpose  of  this  article  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  fixed  ment's  operating  expense  on  a  three- 
therefore  is  to  suggest  the  comple-  capitalization   charge.    At  any   rate,      class  liner. 

tion  of  the  battle-cruisers  as  liners  should  the  present  merchant  marine  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
giving  a  service  entirely  of  one  act  be  passed  and  the  subsidy  be-  that  the  present  existing  immigra- 
class,  with  passenger  rates  ranging  come  available,  its  use,  together  tion  law  restricts  the  total  annual 
from  the  average  second-class  to  with  the  fuel  saving  which  is  pos-  immigration  travel  to  about  one- 
above  the  highest  present  first-class  sible  with  turbo-electric  drive  as  sixth  of  the  steerage  capacity  of  the 
rate.  compared  with  the  direct  turbine  present  fleet  of  liners  engaged  in 
Under  such  a  scheme  the  upper  drive,  can  more  than  offset  any  dif-  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  it  would 
promenade  and  boat  decks  would  be  ference  in  cost  of  operation  due  to  seem  wise  for  new  American  At- 
fitted  with  de  luxe  suites  containing  higher  wages  of  an  American  staff  lantic  liners  to  confine  themselves 
two  bedrooms,  veranda,  drawing  ^^^  crew.  to  a  strictly  one-cabin  class, 
room,   private    dining   room,    private                            ^             .           ^   *      . 

bathroom  and  wardrobe,  thus   mak-  Comparison  of  Aquitania  with  Battle  Cruiser  Liner 

ing   a    distinct   advance    on    present  Cunard       Battle  Cruisers 

luxuriousness   and  giving  an   exclu-  .  Aquitania      Completed  as 

sive  feature  not  to  be  found  on  the  ,          ,    „  Passenger  Liners 

present    liners.     These    suites    could  ^^"^^^  ^-   ^ 868' 81/2"  850' 

be  fitted  up  to  suit  the  most  fastidi-  ^^^f    97'    ^^  105^5" 

ous    of    travelers    and    would    com-  Draft    31' 3"  35' 

mand  rates  accordingly  Displacement     51,700  50,000 

The    remainder    of   the    passenger  ?^""^  coefficient  609  558 

accommodations    would    be    of    the  Type  of  machinery Turbine        Turbo-Electric 

first-class    style,    and    all    of    the  J^^"  "^  ^'i^'fl,^"p    ..  ?.^i        ^^^"'^"li^l?'^ 

public  rooms  of  the  ship  would   be  J^aximum  shaft  H.  P 60,000  60,000 

fiff_j    „w   ,-v,    4-1,  u     i.  Maximum    speed    25  25 

fitted    up   in   the   very   best   manner  c.  ,     ^  ;°  ;° 

for  the  common  use  of  all  of  these  NurnberLtclass "Dassen^^^^^^^ 6T«  3  000 

cabin  passengers.    We  would  recom-  ^'^'^^^''  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  passengers  618  3,000 

mend    the    installation    of    a    large  M^^i^uni  first  class  rate 275  200 

restaurant   giving   the    option    of    a  S""?^^'  °^  '^"^^^  f^'^  passengers  614 

la  carte  service  at  irregular  hours  ^inimum  second  class  rate  140 

On  such  a  ship  there  would  be  but  dumber  of  third  class  passengers 1,998 

one  steward's  department,  one  main  Minimum  third  class  rate 100 

dining  saloon,  one  library,  one  smok-  ^      ^^*^^  number  of  passengers  3,230  3,000 

ing  room,  one  lounge,  one  swimming  ^^""^^  capacity  in  tons  of  100  cubic  feet 1,200  3,000 

bath,   one   gymnasium     and    a    com  Amount  of  first  class  minimum  fares $169,950  600,000 

modious   movie   theatre  for   the   use  ^"^o""^  ^^  second  class  minimum  fares 85,960 

of  the  entire  passenger  list  Amount  of  third  class  minimum  fares 199,800 

p^„    ^„^ ,  '.  Total  amount  of  minimum  fares 455,710  600,000 

For    purposes    of    comparison    we  R^te  of  express  freight  per  ton 25  25 

nave    roughly    sketched    out    in    the  Amount  of  freight  money  per  trip 30,000  75,000 

accompanying  table  the   figures   for  Total  passage  and  freight  money  per  trip 485,710  675,000 
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SCRAPPING  THIRTEEN  CAPITAL  SHIPS 

Twelve  Vessels  Remain  on  Ways;   Probably  will  be  Torn  Down  Without  Launching.      Percentages 
of  Completion,  Ship  Only,  Range  from  4.3  for  Massachusetts  to  70.3  for  Washington 

T-HE   accompanying  photograph   of  the  battleship  The  battle-cruisers,  on  the  other   hand,  ranged  from 

Montana,   as   she   lies   on  the  ways   at  the   Mare  1.5  to   28  per   cent.    Nevertheless,   the   photograph   of 

Island  Navy  Yard,  vi^ill  convey  some  impression  the  Montana  does  serve  as  an  example  of  vi^hat  condi- 

of  the  meaning  of   "scrapping"   thirteen   capital  tions  will  be  encountered  by  ship-breaking  gangs, 

ships  under  the  limitation  of  armaments  treaty  .  Dis-  in  the  following  table  appear  the  names  of  vessels 

posing  of  these   vessels   is   easier  talked   of   than   ac-  to  be  scrapped,  the  builders,  and  the  percentages  of 

complished,  even  though  the  general  public  has  little  completion,  ship  only,  of  October  1,  1921,  and  March  1, 

or  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  involved  1922,  the  latter  holding  true  for  the  present: 

in  tearing  them  apart  frame  by  frame  and  plate  by  Percentage  of  Completion,  Ship  Only 

P^^*®-  Battleships—                                      Oct.  1,'21  Mar.1,'22 

As  shown  in  the  photograph,  which  was  taken  from  Washington,  New  York  S.  B.  Corp 63.5           70.3 

forward  looking  aft,  the  Montana  is  19  per  cent  com-  South  Dakota,  New  York  Navy  Yard..     27.0           31.6 

pleted,   ship  only.    The   percentage   of  the  total   com-  Indiana,  New  York  Navy  Yard 24.3           27.2 

pleted    is    27.6,    but    that    latter    percentage    includes  Montana,  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 19.0           19.0 

everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  dreadnought,  and  North  Carolina,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard..     27.1           27.1 

therefore  has  little  meaning  when  scrapping  the  un-  Iowa,  Newport  News  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co...     25.0           27.4 

completed  hull  itself  is  under  discussion.    Erection  of  Massachusetts,  Fore  River,  Bethlehem       3.9             4.3 

the  Montana  has  progressed  up  to  the  third  deck,  and  Battle-Cruisers — 

about   75   per   cent  of  all   material   erected   has   been  Lexington,  Fore  River,  Bethlehem 16.5          24.2 

riveted.     No    machinery    of    any    description    and    no  Constellation,  Newport  News 12.6           19.5 

iDoilers  have  been  installed;  the  same  is  true  of  armor-  Saratoga,  New  York  S.  B.  Corp ,.     20.0           28.0 

plates,  although  practically  all  for  the  Montana  have  Ranger,  Newport  News  1.1             1.5 

been  delivered  at  Mare  Island.    On  top  of  the  struc-  Constitution,  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard       6.3             8.4 

ture  shown  in  the  photograph  would  have  been  erected  United  States,  Philadelphia  Navy  Yd.       5.9            7.1 

an  armored  deck  (the  third)  ;  second,  main,  upper  and  

superstructure    decks     and    all    upper   works    such    as  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  IN  ALASKA 

bridges,    masts,    stacks,    turrets,    conning    tower,    and  _m  •    a.,      •   .      -•         j,  .^    t%       \        j.   ^  r^ 

T  T  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

I     to  send  a  party,  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  C. 

One  Dreadnought  Launched  X    H.  Huston,  to  Alaska  this  summer  for  the  purpose 

Of  the  thirteen  vessels  to  be  scrapped,  only  one,  the  of  making  a  general  investigation  of  conditions  in 

-dreadnought   Washington,    under    construction    by   the  which  that  department  is  particularly  interested.     The 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has  been  launch-  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

•ed.     Had    Japan    not   insisted    upon    retention    of   the  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection 

Mutsu,  however,  the  Colorado,  building  by  New  York  Service  are  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Com- 

;Ship,  and   the   West  Virginia,   under   construction   by  merce  which  are  closely  identified  with  the  affairs  of 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  both  the  territory.     It  is  the  purpose  to  determine  in  what 

of  which   have   been   launched,   would   have   been   de-  ways   these   bureaus   can   be   made   of   greater  benefit 

.stroyed  as  well.   In  view  of  the  retention  of  the  Mutsu  in  developing  Alaska, 

by  Japan,  these  vessels  will  be  completed.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  salmon 

Twelve  vessels,  therefore,  remain  on  the  ways.    The  fisheries  of  the  territory,  which  yield  products  of  an 

Navy  Department  has  no  intention  at  present  of  com-  average  annual  value  of  about  $40,000,000  and  in  nor- 

pleting  any  to   a   stage  to   permit  of   launching;   this  mal  seasons  give  employment  to  upwards  of  20,000  per- 

means  that  all  will  be  broken  up  on  the  ways.    The  sons  and  represent  an  investment  of  about  $70,000,000. 

task  will  be  unusual,  if  not  unique,  and  will  form  an  It  will  be  the  purpose  also  to  observe  conditions  in 

interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding,  or  respect  to  the  fur-seal  industry  at  the  Pribilof  Islands, 

rather    of    ship-destruction.     The    six    South    Dakota  which  work  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 

dreadnoughts    were    designed    with    the    following    di-  merce  through  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.     The  Ameri- 

mensions:   length  over  all,  684  feet;   between  perpen-  can  fur-seal   herd  resorts  to  the   Pribilof   Islands   for 

diculars,   660;   breadth   on    load   water-line,    105   feet;  breeding  purposes,  and  each  year  some  of  the  surplus 

normal  displacement,  43,200  tons.    The  six  Lexington  male  seals  are  killed  there  and  the  pelts  subsequently 

battle-cruisers  were  to  be  874  feet  in  length  over  all;  disposed  of  for  the  account  of  the   government.     In 

850    between    perpendiculars;     101    feet    8    inches    in  the  season  of  1921  there  were  taken  23,671  sealskins 

breadth  at  the  load  water-line;  of  43,500  tons  normal  from  the  herd,  which  numbered  581,453  animals.     The 

•displacement.    The  thirteenth  ship  to  be  scrapped,  the  annual    censuses    of    the    herd    show    a    satisfactory 

Washington,  is  a  sister  to  the  Maryland,  Colorado  and  growth  each  year,  the  net  increase  being  about  5  per 

West  Virginia,  the  class  being  modified  Californias  and  cent  after  deducting  those  killed. 

Tennessees,  624  feet  long  over  all;    600  between  per-  The  skins  are  dressed,  dyed  and  machined,  and  sold 

pendiculars;  97  feet  3  inches  in  breadth  at  the  load  at    public    auction    through    the    department's    selling 

water-line;  displacing  32,600  tons.  agents  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  proceeds  are  covered  into,. 

Percentages  of  Completion  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     On  the  averages 

The  Montana  lags  behind  most  of  the  dreadnoughts  the  sealskins  yield  the  government  from  $1,000,000  toi 

of  her  class,  which   is   headed   by  the   SoQth  Dakota.  $2,000,000  annually. 

That  vessel  was  31.6  per  cent  completed  March  1;  the  The  government  also  engages   in   foxing  operations 

Indiana,  North   Carolina  and  Iowa  averaged  about  27  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the  take  averaging  about  100( 

per  cent;   the   Massachusetts   was   last  with   only   4.3.  blue  skins  each  year,  which  net  about  $100,000. 
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ONE  OF  THE  DOOMED  DREADNOUGHTS 

How  the  Montana,  Which  is  to  be  Scrapped  Under  the  Armaments  Treaty,  Appears  on  the  Ways 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.      The  Photograph  was  Taken  from  Forward  Looking  Aft 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Standard  Seamanship  for  the  Mer- 
chant Service,  by  Felix  Riesen- 
berg,  C.  E.;  950  pages,  625  illus- 
trations, numerous  diagrams  and 
tables;  bound  in  blue  buckram 
with  gold  stampings;  forms  one 
of  the  series  of  nautical  manu- 
scripts published  by  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  New  York. 

The  literature  of  the  practical  art 
of  seamanship  is  rather  meager.  In 
recent  years  we  have  had  several 
excellent  manuals  on  naval  seaman- 
ship, but  so  far  as  the  practical 
work  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
world  is  concerned  there  has  been 
no  book  of  merit  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished since  late  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  manual  of  "Practical  Sea- 
manship for  the  Merchant  Marine" 
by  Todd  &  Whall  appeared.  That 
work  was  the  first  to  take  up  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  use  of 
steam  in  the  merchant  marine,  al- 
though large  parts  of  it  were  still 
devoted  to  the  sailing  craft.  Todd 
&  Whall's  "Practical  Seamanship" 
has  been  many  times  revised  and  is 
still  in  large  demand. 

The  book  under  discussion  is  much 
more  complete  than  anything  that 
has  been  published  to  date.  It  not 
only  treats  exhaustively  all  of  the 
modern  phases  of  what  is  ordinarily 
considered  under  the  name  of  sea- 
manship, but  also  takes  into  account 
stowage,  the  preparation  of  cargo 
holds,  the  carriage  of  livestock,  the 
consideration  of  passengers,  the  me- 
chanism and  problems  connected 
with  modern  cargo  handling  gear, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  ma- 
rine  engineering. 

A  summary  of  the  contents  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work:  types  of  vessels;  hull  con- 
struction; the  mechanics  of  rig- 
ging; standing  and  running  rigging 
for  both  sailing  ships  and  steamers; 
deck  machinery;  stowage;  a  special 
chapter  on  the  bulk  tanker;  a  spe- 
cial chapter  on  passenger  vessels; 
a  complete  treatment  of  the  small 
boat,  including  construction,  rigging 
for  handling  on  the  ship  and  in  the 
water,  management  of  open  boats 
at  sea  and  boat  sailing.  There  is 
the  usual  chapter  on  what  might  be 
called  quartermaster's  routine,  in- 
cluding the  compass,  the  lead,  the 
log  and  piloting,  and  this  chapter 
is  brought  up  to  the  minute  with 
descriptions  and  directions  for  the 
most  modern  apparatus. 

Rules  of  the  road  at  sea  might  be 
included  as  one  of  the  author's  spe- 
cialties, since  he  has  written  a  spe- 
cial book  on  the  subject.  The  chap- 
ter covering  this  part  of  the   work 


is  admirably  arranged  and  includes 
international,  inland  and  United 
States  pilot  rules.  Ship  maintenance 
in  the  handling  of  both  steamers  and 
sailing  ships,  weather  at  sea,  and 
safety  on  board  ship  are  all  covered 
with  great  completeness  of  detail 
and  convenient  arrangement,  com- 
pletely indexed  and  cross-indexed  so 
as  to  make  this  a  very  handy  man- 
ual for  all  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  conditions  of  sea  life. 

Mr.  Riesenberg  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  produced  a  useful, 
comprehensive  and  much  needed 
book  on  a  timely  subject. 


sources  of  information  and  to  indi- 
cate their  intelligent  use. 


The  Law  of  the  Sea,  by  George  L. 

Canfield   and   George   W.   Dalzell; 

325  pages,  bound  in  red  buckram 

with    gold    stampings;     published 

by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 

York. 

This  book  is  the  third  in  the  ship- 
ping series  of  textbooks  intended  for 
training  courses  in  steamship  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  manual  of  the  princi- 
ples of  admiralty  law,  written  pri- 
marily for  students,  but  also  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  it  would  form 
a  useful  handbook  for  mariners  and 
ship  operators.  The  salient  features 
of  necessary  statutes  are  noticed  in 
the  work  and  references  given  so 
that  by  search  in  the  various  com- 
pilations of  navigation  laws  com- 
plete legal  text  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  to  supplement 
the  matter  in  the  book.  There  is 
added  in  an  exhaustive  appendix  a 
competent  summary  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared by  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton, 
which  makes  a  very  convenient  ref- 
erence work  for  the  student. 

The  subject  matter  treated  cov- 
ers general  maritime  law,  title  and 
transfer  of  maritime  property,  law 
covering  owners  and  managers,  mas- 
ters and  seamen.  The  various  stat- 
utes and  legal  customs  covering  car- 
riage by  sea  and  the  contracts,  doc- 
uments, liabilities  and  limitations 
arising  in  connection  therewith  are 
quite  exhaustively  treated  in  three 
chapters.  These  are  followed  by  two 
chapters  on  maritime  liens,  mort- 
gages and  bonds.  Then  comes  the 
consideration  of  collision,  towage, 
pilotage,  salvage  and  general  aver- 
age. Crimes  committed  at  sea, 
wrecks  and  derelicts,  wharfage  and 
moorage,  and  admiralty  remedies  fin- 
ish the  contents.  Obviously  the 
treatment  of  such  a  list  as  this  cov- 
ered in  twenty-two  pages  must  be 
rather  sketchy,  and  the  chief  value 
of  this  book  will  be  to  guide  the 
student  of  marine  law  to  the  proper 


The  Foreign  Relations  of  China,  by 

Mingchien  Joshua  Bau,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D.;  510  pages,  bound  in  red  buck- 
ram with  gold  stampings;  pub- 
lished by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  suffering  people 
in  China,  is  "to  study  the  foreign 
relations  of  China,  and  to  work  out 
for  her  a  foreign  policy."  With  this 
object  in  view  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  view  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  China  as  a  whole  and  has 
limited  the  scope  of  his  work  to  the 
more  salient  features. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts. 
Part  I  covers  diplomatic  history  of 
China.  Part  II  treats  of  the  polic- 
ies of  great  world  powers  in  China, 
and  Part  III  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  policy  of  Japan  in  China. 
Part  IV  is  entitled  "Impairments  of 
China's  Sovereignty,"  and  treats  of 
extra-territoriality,  concessions,  leas- 
ed territories,  spheres  of  influence, 
tariif  autonomy,  etc.  The  new  prob- 
lems arising  since  the  war  are  dis- 
cussed in  Part  V.  These  include 
international  banking  consortium, 
League  of  Nations  and  Shantung. 
In  Part  VI  the  author  develops  his 
proposed  foreign  policy  for  China 
in  five  chapters  bearing  the  captions 
Preservation,  Recovery,  Golden  Rule, 
and  World  Welfare,  for  the  first  four, 
while  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cial policy  in  Japanese  matters. 

Dr.  Bau  is  a  Chinese  educated  at 
Tsing    Hua    College,    China;     is    a 
graduate    also     and    holds     degrees 
from  Yale,  Columbia  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins.    He  may  therefore  be  said  to 
combine   the   viewpoint   of   the   Chi-j 
nese  gentleman  with  that  of  a  mod- 
ern,   wide  -  awake   young    American. 
He  has  produced  a  book  that  makesl 
good  reading  and  follows  a  moderatej 
progressive  policy.    The  book  shouldl 
be  of  great  value  both  to  Americans! 
and    Europeans   in   their   better   un- 
derstanding   of    the    Chinese    view- 
point,  and  to  the  educated   Chinese 
in   assisting  him  in   a   more   intelli- 
gent formulation  of  his  plans  for  a 
new  diplomatic  policy  in  the  Celes- 
tial Republic. 


The  Design  and  Construction  of  Oil 
Engines,  by  A.  H.  Goldingham; 
480  pages,  200  illustrations,  bound 
in  blue  buckram  with  gold  stamp- 
ings; published  by  Spon  &  Cham- 
berlain, New  York;  price  $4. 
This    is    the    fifth    edition    of   the 

author's  well  known  treatise  on  oil 


May 

engines.  It  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged on  account  of  the  remarkable 
progress  made  in  the  development 
of  oil  engines  in  recent  years.  Re- 
arrangement of  the  contents  has 
been  made  and  many  branches  in- 
cluded which  did  not  appear  in  the 
former  treatise. 

The  original  book  has  been  divid- 
ed into  two  separately  published 
parts.  Part  I,  devoted  to  high  com- 
pression engines,  forms  the  volume 
under  present  consideration.  The 
first  section  includes  the  historical 
development,  design,  construction, 
testing,  installation,  operation  and 
repair  of  these  engines.  This  is 
followed  by  two  chapters  describing 
various  designs  of  two-cycle  and 
four-cycle  engines.  Many  useful  ta- 
bles are  included  in  the  contents. 
The  whole  is  indexed  and  cross-in- 
dexed in  a  complete  and  thorough 
manner  so  as  to  form  a  convenient 
handbook  for  designers,  construc- 
tors and  users  of  oil  engines. 


PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

he  takes  a  dislike  to  some  character 
the  results  are  disastrous.  When  he 
says  of  Melville's  mother,  for  exam- 
ple, that  "she  condescended  eight 
times  to  motherhood,"  the  reader  is 
left  to  wonder  whether  Melville's 
mother  possibly  could  have  merited 
such  language  or  whether  Mr.  Weav- 
er's satire  has  impaired  his  good 
taste.  At  any  rate,  in  a  book  that 
does  not  aim  at  holding  up  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville to  ridicule,  such  a  phrase  is 
unpardonable. 
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tist  and  makes  his  books  abound  in 
well-done  incident  and  his  own  pe- 
culiar atmosphere. 


Herman  Melville,  Mariner  and  Mys- 
tic, by  Raymond  M.  Weaver;  399 
pages,  20  illustrations,  bound  in 
blue  buckram  with  gold  stamp- 
ings; published  by  George  H.  Do- 
ran  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  written  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  the  man  who  in  a 
literary  sense,  discovered  the  South 
Seas.     It  is  surprisingly  good  when 
the   reader   considers   the   fact  that 
Melville    has    been    dead    for    more 
than  thirty  years   and  that  the  au- 
thor, therefore,  lacked  the  priceless 
advantage    of    a    personal    acquaint- 
ance  and   was   compelled   to    gather 
his    materials    and    impressions    at 
second  hand.     The  book  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  have  known  of 
Melville   for   some   time;     they   will 
find  in  it  an  answer  to  the  hitherto 
unanswered    question :     What    man- 
ner of  man  was  he?    and  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  about  to  read  Mel- 
ville because  he  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming fashionable  for  the  next  few 
months,  also  may  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit.     That  is  to  say,  the  book 
is    undeniably    timely.      Its    future 
probably  will   depend  in   large   part 
on  the  future  of  Melville,  who  may 
be  taking  his  proper  place  in  litera- 
ture,   although   the    very    vigor    and 
spontaneity     of     his     recrudescence 
spell    breakers    ahead.      He    may    be 
dropped  next  year  for  the  latest  sex 
novelist  or  the  expounder  of  a  new 
esoteric  creed. 

Mr.  Weaver  would  have  written  a 
better  book  and  commended  himself 
more  to  the  reader  if  he  had  mani- 
fested a  kindlier  spirit.  He  appears 
to  write  in  a  sort  of  rage,  and  when 


A  Book  of  the  Sea,  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Lady  Sybil  Scott;  465 
pages,  bound  in  blue  cloth  with 
gold  stampings;  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford, 
England. 

The  compilation  of  an  anthology 
is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
thankless  task,  for  after  one  has 
read  voluminously  and  selected  care- 
fully, he  is  more  than  likely  to  dis- 
cover that  he  has  failed  to  please 
even  a  scant  half  of  his  readers. 
One  person  misses  a  favorite  or  two 
and  rails  at  the  author;  another  ob- 
jects because  the  anthology  contains 
too  much  verse,  which  happens  to 
be  his  own  particular  aversion;  and 
thus  the  tale  runs. 

This  is  merely  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  no  anthology  can  be  per- 
fect. Naturally,  therefore.  Lady  Sy- 
bil Scott's  collection  misses  perfec- 
tion. It  is,  nevertheless,  a  desirable 
addition  to  any  library,  largely  be- 
cause it  contains  much  that  is  emi- 
nently worth-while  but  that  is  likely 
to  escape  the  casual  reader.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  swear  by  such 
verse  as  The  Rhyme  of  the  Three 
Sealers  and  McAndrew's  Hymn,  to 
mention  only  two  of  Kipling's ;  who 
love  the  more  or  less  lawless  swing 
that  a  setting  east  of  Suez  gives  to 
things,  will  be  disappointed,  even 
though  they  may  gain  for  the  first 
time  an  introduction  to  Andrew 
Lang's  splendid  prose  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  and  such  verse  as  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt's  "Drake's  Drum." 


The  Great  Quest,  by  Charles  Board- 
man  Hawes;  359  pages,  bound  in 
orange  cloth  with  black  stampings ; 
published  by  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly Press,  Boston. 

A  sea  story  of  New  England,  Af- 
rica and  the  River  Plate.  The  time, 
ninety-six  years  ago.  The  book  ends 
with  a  shipwreck  that  lacks  a  bit 
of  ringing  true,  although  it  contains 
the  rough  outlines  of  some  good 
scenes. 


Kit  Musgrave's  Luck,  by  Harold 
Bindloss;  284  pages,  bound  in 
blue  cloth  with  gold  stampings; 
published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York. 
A  list  on  the  cover  gives  the 
names  of  thirty-six  books  by  the 
same  author.     Homer  wrote  two. 


Black  Bartlemy's  Treasure,  by  Jef- 
fery  Farnol;  368  pages,  bound  in 
blue  cloth  with  gold  stampings; 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A  gentleman  named  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  set  the  fashion,  in 
a  book  entitled  Henry  Esmond,  of 
writing  in  the  speech  and  style  of 
a  dead  time.  He  has  had  many  imi- 
tators but  no  successors.  Mr.  Far- 
nol's  book,  that  is  to  say,  though 
couched  in  the  Esmond  manner,  has 
a  multitude  of  the  faults  of  an  arch- 
aic style.     But  Mr.  Farnol  is  an  ar- 


Ocean  Research  and  the  Great  Fish- 
eries, by  G.  C.  L.  Howell,  220 
pages  with  numerous  illustrations 
and  charts,  bound  in  blue  cloth 
with  gold  stampings;  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  Ox- 
ford, England. 

The  title  describes  this  book:  it 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
principal  fish  considered  as  sources 
of  food  supply,  with  perhaps  too 
much  reference  to  British  and  North- 
ern European  conditions  for  it  to  be 
altogether  pertinent  elsewhere.  But, 
of  course,  what  Mr.  Howell  has  to 
say  of  the  life-histories  and  habits 
of  fish  is  practically  universal  in  its 
application.  He  has  founded  his 
work  on  more  compendious  efforts 
by  others,  and  brings  what  is  evi- 
dently a  wide  personal  knowledge. 
He  is  acting  secretary  of  the  British 
Fisheries  Society  and  formerly  di- 
rector of  fisheries,  Panjab. 


Reports  from  Japan  say  that  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  is  planning 
the  incorporation  of  the  Nippon  Ki- 
sen  Kaisha,  capitalized  at  yen  25,- 
000,000,  to  operate  the  N.  Y.  K. 
coasting  services,  in  order  that  the 
parent  company  could  turn  its  un- 
divided attention  to  offshore  trades. 


Japanese  shipowners  believe  that 
the  British  government  may  post- 
pone to  August  1  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  requiring  vessels  entering 
British  ports  to  be  equipped  with 
wireless;  but  even  if  postponement 
should  be  granted,  some  vessels  may 
be  unable  to  obtain  equipment  in 
time. 
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STEAM  AND  DIESEL  DRIVE 

By  J.  E.  P.  GRANT 

Chief  Engineer  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


WHILE  there  is  no  particu- 
lar type  of  propelling  ma- 
chinery best  for  all  kinds 
of  ships,  yet  certain  types 
of  propulsion  may  be  recommend- 
ed according  to  the  trade  in  which 
the  ships  will  be  engaged,  which 
will  decide  the  size  of  the  ship 
needed,  the  speed  and  length  of 
the  voyage. 

Very  recently  the  Diesel  engine 
has  come  to  the  fore  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  no  prospective  ship 
owner  requiring  power  up  to,  say, 
four  thousand  I.  H.  P.  can  afford 
to  overlook  its  possibilities.  The 
fuel  oil  consumption  per  horse- 
power is  about  one-third  that  of 
a  steam  engine,  either  reciprocat- 
ing, turbine  or  electric.  The  room 
necessary  is  no  more  than  that  for 
a  regular  steam  installation.  In 
addition  to  the  saving  of  fuel  oil 
consumption,  there  is  a  consider- 
able saving  in  cargo  space  and 
weight  over  long  voyages ;  i.  e.,  on 
two  similar  ships,  one  Diesel  and 
one  steam,  in  a  trade  where  the 
fuel  oil  requirements  are  1500 
tons  for  steam,  only  500  tons 
would  be  required  for  Diesel, 
a  net  saving  of  1000  tons.  For 
long  voyages  there  is  no  doubt 
but   what  the   Diesel    engine   has  _ 

arrived    and    will    do    more    than 

any  other  single  factor  to  reduce  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  selection  between  steam  and  Diesel  drive  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  the  respective  initial  cost  of 
these  installations.  One  of  the  factors  charged  to  op- 
erating costs  is  "fixed  charges,"  which  is  working  24 
hours  a  day  whether  a  ship  is  tied  up  or  running. 
Diesel  engine  prices  in  the  United  States  are  very 
high  yet,  and  this,  of  course,  decreases  the  range  of 
desirability  of  this  type  of  engine. 

Where  to  draw  the  line  between  steam  and  Diesel 
drive  requires  special  study  of  the  particular  trade  in 
view,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  would  say  that  for 
power  up  to  4500  (Diesel)  I.  H.  P.  and  for  voyages  of 
4000  miles  and  over,  the  Diesel  engine  is  preferable, 
and  that  for  above  the  power  mentioned  and  below 
the  4000  miles  steam  should  be  selected.  The  mini- 
mum distance  of  voyage  mentioned  above  will  de- 
crease   as    the    costs    of    Diesel    engines    come    down. 


Mr.  Grant  was  born  in  England. 
He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  national  schools  and  later 
graduated  from  Hull  Technical 
College  in  1902.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Grant  began  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  Messrs.  Earle  Shipbuilding  & 
Engineering  Company  at  Hull. 
After  serving  seven  years  with 
this  company,  he  came  to  America 
and  was  employed  for  a  time  with 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. He  then  went  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  the  Seattle  Construc- 
tion &  Dry  Dock  Company,  and 
later  with  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco. 

Since  May,  1917,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Mr.  Grant  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  designing 
and  arrangement  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  seventy  ships  built  at 
the  Harriman  and  Chester  yards; 
two  wooden  tugboats,  two  com- 
bination passenger  and  freight 
vessels,  four  oil  tankers  and  a 
fireboat  built  for  private  owners. 

Mr.  Grant  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  and 
has  written  several  technical  ar- 
ticles on  types  of  ship  propulsion. 


Should  it  be  decided  that  we- 
are  to  have  a  merchant  marine  in 
keeping  with  our  importance  in 
world  affairs,  it  looks  as  though 
American  firms  are  in  a  particu- 
larly advantageous  position  with 
regard  to  type  of  propelling  equip- 
ment in  that  they  are  not  loaded 
up  with  a  lot  of  obsolete  steam 
engine  driven  ships.  These  re- 
marks do  not  in  any  way  apply 
to  tankers,  as  the  trade  is  entire- 
ly different,  in  that  a  boiler  is 
necessary  at  all  times  to  get 
steam  for  heating  the  cargo  oil 
and  the  saving  claimed  for  the 
Diesel  engine  in  regard  to  fuel 
oil  consumption  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent minimized  by  ability  to  ob- 
tain fuel  oil  at  a  very  low  price. 
Therefore,  saving  in  fuel  oil  on  a 
tanker  does  not  mean  the  same  in 
dollars  and  cents  that  the  same 
amount  of  saving  would  mean  on 
a  ship  which  was  not  trading  to 
the  oil  fields. 

Electric  cargo-handling  machin- 
ery is  now  with  us  and  while  it 
costs  a  good  deal  more  than 
steam-driven  machinery,  it  is  so 
much  more  economical  in  opera- 
tion as  to  justify  its  adoption  in 
most     cases.      Unfortunately    the 

trade    that    is    best    suited    for 

Diesel  engine  drive  is  not  the 
best  suited  to  electric  deck  machinery,  because  to 
make  comparison  between  the  two  favorable  to  the 
electric  winch,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  deck  ma- 
chinery very  often,  and  the  long-voyage  trade  that 
shows  up  the  Diesel  engine  to  advantage  does  not 
permit  the  opportunity  to  operate  the  cargo  winches 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  short-voyage  trade. 


Editorial  Note: — It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Grant's  arguments  on  the  limitations  of 
the  marine  Diesel  engine  in  America  that  in  Europe, 
where  Diesel  engine  manufacture  has  become  more  of 
a  standardized  quantity-production  problem,  the  ship- 
owner is  rapidly  beginning  to  utilize  the  Diesel  for 
medium-size  coasting  freighters.  Such  an  installation 
is  described  in  the  article  entitled  "A  Handy  Cargo 
Motorship,"  on  page  287  of  this  issue. 


FUEL  INTRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  FOR  INTERNAL 

COMBUSTION  ENGINES 


ENGINES  using  the  accumulator  type  of  fuel   in- 
jection regulate  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  inject- 
ed by  the  lift  of  the  needle  valve  and   demand 
very  exact  timing;  often  it  is  also  necessary  not 
only  to  retard  the  injection,  but  also  reduce  the  fuel 
pressure  to  about  half  when  working  under  light  load 
or  idling. 

With  direct  pump  injection  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  on  small  engines  and  much  develop- 
ment work  has  been  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With 
this  system  the  timing  is  also  very  important,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  high  pressures  the  area  of  the  nozzle 
opening  must  be  very  small.  Using  such  high  pres- 
sures as  are  necessary  with  this  system,  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  air  in  line  or  pump  may  cause 
after-tripping — that  is,  after  the  injection  is  completed 
by  the  pump  the  expanding  air  forces  some  fuel 
through  the  nozzle  opening,  which  collects  then  in 
drops  at  the  nozzle  openings  and  carbonizes.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty,  an  automatic  valve  must  be  placed  as 
close  to  the  nozzle  as  possible. 

Air  Injection 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  obtain  the  necessary  fine  atomization 
with  mechanical  means  only;  this  especially  for  heavy 
fuels.  But  the  problem  was  solved  as  soon  as  Diesel 
decided  to  use  highly  compressed  air  for  this  purpose. 
Figure  4  shows  the  fuel  valve  as  developed  by  Doctor 
Diesel  in  connection  with  air  injection,  and  it  is  of  a 
type  which  is  still  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  so-called 
atomized  and  a  needle  valve.  The  atomizer  is  built 
up  of  circular  plates  which  are  held  apart  by  distance 
rings.  Below  these  plates,  which  are  perforated,  i? 
a  slotted  cone.  The  fuel  is  delivered  by  the  pump 
on  top  of  the  first  atomizer  plate,  from  which  it  drops 
down  upon  the  lower  plates  and  thus  divides  itself 
over  the  atomizer.  Above  the  plates  we  have  com- 
pressed air,  and  as  soon  as  the  needle  valve  is  opened 
the  air  blows  the  fuel  through  the  holes  in  the  atom- 
izer plates  and  the  slots  in  the  cone  and  through  the 
nozzle  plate  into  the  cylinder.  For  the  reason  of 
safety,  the  temperature  of  the  injection  air  must  be 
low.  It  is  further  necessary  to  keep  the  pressure  of 
the  injection  air  always  above  the  compression  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
entering  the  valve  and  causing  ignition  of  the  fuel  in 
the  valve,  or  preventing  same  from  entering  the  cyl- 
inder. This  has  happened  already  on  stationary  en- 
gines, and  as  the  engine  simply  slowed  down  but  kept 
going  for  a  while  on  account  of  the  flywheel  effect, 
the  governor  called  for  a  maximum  fuel  delivery  and 
the  fuel  valve  filled  itself  with  fuel.  If  the  operator 
now  noticed  what  had  taken  place  he  naturally  would 
increase  the  injection  air  pressure,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  fuel  which  had  been  collected  in  the  fuel 


Fig.   7   at  left   shows  a  normal   indicator   diagram   for   two-cycle    engine. 
Fig.   8  at  right  shows  a  compression  diagram  with  fuel   and  air  shut  off. 


Fig.  6. — Sectional  drawing  showing  reversing  mechanism  and  fuel  con- 
trol,  Busch-Sulzer   Diesel  engine. 

valve  would  be  injected  into  the  cylinder  and  cause 
the  engine  to  run  away. 

The  pressure  of  the  injection  air  must  be  varied 
somewhat  according  to  load  conditions  and  ranges 
from  600  to  1200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  air 
is  compressed  and  furnished  by  a  multi-stage,  mostly 
three-stage,  compressor  integral  with  the  engine.  The 
air  is  cooled  after  each  stage  and  is  cold  when  reach- 
ing the  fuel  valve.  This  cold  injection  air  when  ex- 
panding into  the  lower  pressure  existing  in  the  work- 
ing cylinder  has  a  decided  cooling  effect  on  the  charge 
which,  as  we  will  presently  see,  can  be  of  consider- 
able disadvantage. 

This  cooling,  together  with  the  cooling  from  the 
necessary  gasification  of  the  entering  fuel,  tends  to 
lower  the  temperature  in  the  cylinder  below  the  igni- 
tion temperature  of  the  fuel  and  misfiring  results,  es- 
pecially with  heavy  fuel  oils.  A  higher  compression 
with  resulting  higer  temperature  could  be  used  to 
overcome  this  disadvantage,  but  this  is  not  desirable 
for  constructural  and  other  reasons. 

To  insure  proper  combustion  without  resorting  to 
an  increase  in  compression,  a  small  quantity  of  fuel 
was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  valve,  as 
shown  in  Figure  5. 

The  beneficent  effect  of  this  ignition  fuel  can  be 
increased  if  a  lighter  fuel  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
or  if  the  same  fuel  be  highly  preheated,  which  is  pos- 
sible if  a  valve  construction  is  used  which  prevents 
this  fuel  from  contact  with  the  injection  air,  though 
the  first  method — using  a  lighter  grade  fuel — is  pref- 
erable. In  either  case  a  separate  fuel  pump  becomes 
necessary,  which  delivers  the  ignition  fuel  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fuel  needle.  This  pump  is  designed  for 
constant  stroke  and  the  amount  delivered  before  each 
period  of  ignition  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
required  for  full  load  conditions.  With  this  system 
it  was  possible  to  use  very  low  grade  fuels,  such  as 
tar  oils,  even   in  high-speed  four-cycle  engines. 

Under  low  load  conditions  it  is  further  important 
that  not  too  much  injection  air  enter  the  cylinder, 
and  for  close  regulation  the  changing  of  fuel  delivery 
according  to  load  conditions  is  not  alone  sufficient, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  change  the  quantity  of  in- 
jection air  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished in  several  ways:  varying  the  needle  valve 
lift,  the  length  of  injection  period.  For  marine  en- 
gines this  is  of  special  importance,  as  with  a  change 
in  load  there  is  also  a  resulting  change  in  speed. 
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Fig.  9. — A  light  load  diagram  characteristic  of  Fig.  10. — Early  ignition.  This  diagram  may  show 
those  which  are  used  for  determining  adjust-  either  too  high  injection  air  pressure,  too  small 
ments  on  fuel   pumps.  clearance  between  roller  and  cam, or  change  in  fuel. 


Fig.  11. — Late  ignition  diagram.  Caused  by 
low  pressure  on  injection  air,  clogging  of  atom- 
izer, worn  camshaft  gears,  or  too  much  clear- 
ance  between   cam    and   roller. 


Under  light  load  conditions  at  reduced  speed,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  fuel  valve  is  open 
increases,  and  at  half  speed  it  is  twice  as  long  as  at 
normal  engine  speed.  At  the  same  time  the  fuel  con- 
sumption is  greatly  reduced,  and  if  the  valve  areas 
are  kept  the  same,  an  increased  quantity  of  injection 
air  passes  through  the  fuel  valve  into  the  cylinder. 
This  results  in  a  large  injection  air  consumption,  and 
if  the  compressor  is  integral  with  the  engine  and  run- 
ning consequently  at  the  same  speed,  it  can  hardly 
supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  unless  it  is  very 
amply  designed. 

Constructions  for  a  regulation  of  fuel  valve  lift 
must  be  designed  in  a  way  so  as  to  keep  the  point  of 
opening  practically  constant,  varying  only  the  lift  and 
time  of  closing.  Figure  6  illustrates  the  Busch-Sulzer 
design  of  injection  air  regulation.  With  this  construc- 
tion the  roller  clearance  is  increased  by  moving  it 
towards  minimum  lift,  as  indicated,  but  as  this  is  to- 
wards the  oncoming  cam  a  practically  constant  point 
of  opening  is  obtained  with  properly  designed  cam  nose. 

With  above  construction  close  regulation  is  possible 
at  reduced  loads  and  speeds,  without  danger  of  mis- 
firing on  any  of  the  cylinders.  This  is  as  valuable 
for  stationary  installations  as  for  marine,  for  it  makes 
idling  possible  without  misfiring.  These  problems  of 
regulation,  which  are  really  problems  of  mixture,  atom- 
ization  and  combustion,  are  very  attractive  to  the  de- 
signer, and  several  types  of  atomizers  have  been  de- 
veloped. Some  overcome  one  difficulty  by  getting  into 
another;  others  do  not  give  the  same  facility  of  ad- 
justment to  difl'erent  fuels  as  does  the  plate  atomizer. 

The  influence  of  timing  and  of  the  atomizer  is  illus- 
trated to  some  extent  in  the  diagrams  reproduced 
herewith. 


Upper  left.  Fig.  12. — Retarded  combustion  diagram.  Caused  by  clog- 
ging  of   nozzle,   throttling    in    atomizer,   or   smallness   of   nozzle   opening. 

Lower  left.  Fig.  13. — Diagram  showing  irregular  expansion;  large  ir- 
regularities probably  caused  by  leaky  or  slow  fuel  valve;  small  irregu- 
larities  probably  due  to   binding   of  indicator   piston. 

At  right.  Fig.  14. — Illustrating  method  of  fuel  injection  used  in  many 
engines  of  the  hot-bulb  type. 


Before  taking  indicator  diagrams,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  passage  to  indicator 
cock  is  free  and  cock  and  indicator  in  proper  condi- 
tion. There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  other  varia- 
tions one  can  get  in  indicator  diagrams,  but  those 
illustrated  are  sufficient  to  cover  some  of  the  com- 
mon occurrences. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  of  injection  systems, 
one  cannot  overlook  some  of  the  latest  schemes  which 
have  made  their  appearance  under  various  names, 
mostly  but  wrongly  called  solid  injection. 

When  analyzing  the  hot  bulb  type  it  was  mentioned 
that  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  type,  built 
on  the  experience  gained  in  Diesel  engine  practice. 

The  basic  idea  of  this  new  type  is  represented  in 
the  Steinbecker  engine.  This  is  an  engine  using  the 
high  compression  of  the  Diesel  type.  Some  builders 
go  as  high  as  520  pounds  and  the  system  of  fuel  in- 
jection is  illustrated  in  Figure  14. 

In  the  cylinder  head  there  is  a  small  pre-combustion 
chamber,  which  is  in  constant  communication  with  the 
cylinder.  The  fuel  is  injected  into  this  chamber  by  a 
pump  during  the  compression  stroke  and,  meeting  with 
the  entering  hot  compression  air,  part  of  it  is  gasi- 
fied and  partial  combustion  takes  place,  the  force  of 
which  will  expel  the  remaining  fuel  and  gases  through 
the  small  hole  or  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  into 
■the  cylinder,  where  final  combustion  takes  place. 

The  relation  of  this  type  of  engine  to  the  former 
hot  bulb  can  be  readily  seen.  The  efficiency  is  in  this 
type  greatly  improved  and  has  reached  that  of  the 
Diesel,  but  the  control  of  ignition  is  not  absolute  and 
this,  of  course,  is  a  vital  item  in  high  compression 
engines. 

This  type  of  engine  is  now  manufactured  by  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  with  small  variations  in  design  and 
no  doubt  has  great  possibilities,  but  before  it  can  be 
adopted  for  larger  size  engines  means  for  absolute 
control  of  time  of  ignition  and  combustion  must  be 
obtained.  There  is,  of  course,  still  much  left  to  be 
said  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all  the  different  efforts 
towards  improvements  on  internal  combustion  engines, 
from  the  standpoint  under  consideration,  but  the  above 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
overcome. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  the  advantages  of  the 
high  compression  engine  had  to  be  obtained  by  sac- 
rificing a  good  fuel  and  air  mixture,  as  this  process 
can  only  take  place  after  completion  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke  and  in  a  very  short  time.  But  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  has  been  overcome  by  working  with 
a  large  surplus  of  air  (50  per  cent)  and  with  the  ben- 
efit of  the  high  temperature  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber insuring  ignition  in  every  part  of  it. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  today  a  highly  econom- 
ical heavy  oil  engine  ideal  for  marine  work,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  engine  type  will  find  due  consid- 
eration. 


A  HANDY  CARGO  MOTORSHIP 

New  Norwegian  Coasting  Vessel  of  1400  Tons  Deadweight  Capacity  on  14  foot  5 !  2  Inch 

Draft,  Fitted  with  Long-Stroke,  Slow-Speed,  1000  I.  H.  P.,  Four-Cycle 

Diesel  Engine,  Direct-Connected  to  Single  Screw 


The   Norwegian  motorship   Balzac   on   her   trial   run 


A  GOOD  type  of  small  cargo  boat  is  the  motor- 
ship  Balzac,  the  first  of  two  ships  built  to  the 
order  of  the  well  known  Norwegian  motorship 
owners,    Fred    Olsen   &    Company,    Christiania, 
Norway.     The   ship  was  built  under  the   special   sur- 
vey of  the  Norwegian   Veritas   to   fulfill   the   require- 
ments for  that  society's  highest  class.     The  hull  was 
constructed    by    Odense   Staalskibsvaert,    Odense,    and 
the  machinery   installed   at  the   same   yard,   but  built 
and  delivered  by  Burmeister  &  Wain,  Copenhagen. 
General  Design 
The  motorship  Balzac  was  built  as  a  well-deck  ves- 
sel  with   connected  bridge   house   and   poop   and   also 
provided  with  forecastle.     She  has  two  masts  and  two 
kingposts.     The    machinery    is    fitted    aft,    this    being 
the  most  practical  arrangement  for  a  ship  of  this  size. 
A  double  bottom  is  fitted  from  the  aft  peak  bulk- 
head to  the  fore  peak  bulkhead,   being   oil-tight   and 
arranged  for  carrying  fuel  oil  and  having  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  311.5  tons. 


The  main  particulars  of  the  vessel  are  as  follows: 

Type  of  ship Single  screw  cargo  vessel 

Length   b.   p 215' 

Breadth,    molded    34' 6" 

Depth    15' 

Draft,  loaded   14' 51/2" 

Displacement,  loaded  2275  tons 

Deadweight   capacity,    abt 1420  tons 

Total  capacity  of  fuel  (22°  B.),  abt.. .311.5  tons 

Water  ballast  in  peak  tanks,  abt 69.5  tons 

Normal  average  speed  at  sea 10.5  knots 

For  rapid  handling  of  the  cargo,  two  large  hatches 
are  provided,  each  served  by  two  three-ton  derricks 
and  for  each  derrick  is  installed  an  electrically  driven 
three-ton  winch.  The  winches  for  the  after  hatch  are 
placed  directly  on  the  deck,  while  the  winches  for  for- 
ward hatch  are  placed  one  on  the  forecastle  and  the 
other  on  an  elevated  platform. 

The  windlass  and  the  steering  engine  are  also  elec- 
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At    left,    starboard    side    of    Balzac's    engine    room    looking    forward.    Center,    view  showing   top    of   main   engine. 
Right,   the   auxiliary   generating   set  with    Burmeister   &   Wain   single    cylinder    engine. 
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trically  driven   as  well   as  a  warping  capstan  placed 
on  the  after  deck. 

The  captain  and  the  navigation  officers  are  accom- 
modated in  the  bridge,  the  saloon  also  being  situated 
here  as  well  as  a  passenger  room  and  the  pantry.  The 
engineers'  quarters  are  located  in  the  poop  and  the 
crew  also  are  berthed  here  in  rooms  fitted  up  to  ac- 
commodate two  men  each.  Separate  messes  are  found 
for  the  officers,  engine  crew  and  deck  crew.  In  a 
house  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  engine  casing 
is  provided  room  for  the  hospital,  galley,  washing 
rooms  for  the  crew  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  engine 
and  deck  stores. 

Propelling  Machinery 

The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  one  6-cylinder 
direct  reversible  long  stroke  Diesel  engine,  built  by 
Burmeister  &  Wain,  Ltd.,  Copenhagen,  and  specially 
designed  for  use  in  small  cargo  vessels.  The  cylinder 
diameter  is  500  m.m.,  the  stroke  900  m.m.,  and  at  125 
revolutions  per  minute  the  engine  develops  1000  i.  h.  p. 
on  a  normal  daily  consumption  of  3.1  tons  of  fuel  oil. 

The  stroke  is  made  extra  long  in  relation  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinders  in  order  to  reduce  the  rev- 
olutions, so  that  the  engine  can  be  employed  as  a  sin- 
gle-screw engine  and  allow  of  a  propeller  of  large  di- 
ameter being  fitted,  thereby  insuring  good  propeller 
efficiency  and  good  maneuvering  ability. 
Features  of  Design 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  design  of  this  new 
type    of    motor   is    lightness    combined   with    strength. 

SINGLE  SCREW  MOTOR  SHIP. 


All  parts  of  the  engine  which  are  subjected  to  great 
stresses  are  heavily  built,  while  all  parts  which  do 
not  partake  in  the  strength  factor  of  the  engine  are 
of  light  construction. 

The  cylinder  covers  are  bolted  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  form  a  rigid  and  substantial  con- 
nection at  the  top  of  the  engine,  and  long  through 
stay  bolts  from  the  covers  are  carried  down  through 
the  columns  to  the  main  bearings  in  the  bedplate. 
The  cast  iron  columns  are  thereby  released  from  all 
tensile  stresses  and  only  require  to  be  made  rigid 
enough  to  withstand  the  side  thrust  from  the  pistons 
and  the  compression  stresses  resulting  from  the  tight- 
ening up  of  the  through  stay  bolts.  The  cylinder 
liners  are  bolted  to  the  underside  of  the  cylinder  cov- 
ers and  are  fitted  with  independent  water  jackets; 
these  liners  and  water  jackets,  which  on  account  of 
the  extra  long  stroke  of  the  engine  are  comparatively 
long,  do  not  transmit  any  thrust  from  the  columns, 
and  can  therefore  have  their  walls  turned  smooth  and 
have  a  gradual  reduction  in  thickness  towards  the  bot- 
tom ends,  according  to  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder. 

The  engine,  like  all  others  of  Burmeister  &  Wain's 
make,  is  forced  lubricated.  The  crankshafts  and  con- 
necting rods  are  enclosed  oil-tight,  large  doors  being 
fitted  to  give  access  for  inspection  and  overhaul.  The 
pistons  and  connecting  rods  can  be  lowered  into  the 
oil-tight  housing  and  taken  out  through  these  doors. 

The  engine  is  designed  with  its  center  of  gravity 
well  towards  the  forward  end,  this   being   an   advan- 
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After  end  of   1000   i.   h.  p.   slow-speed,  long-stroke,   Burmeister   & 
Wain   Diesel,   as  fitted  on  motorship   Balzac 

tage  in  smaller  ships  having  their  machinery  placed 
aft,  where  the  trim  of  the  vessel  in  light  condition  is 
generally  excessive.  The  air  pump,  which  is  much 
lighter  than  one  of  the  motor  cylinders,  has  conse- 
quently been  placed  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine, 
while  the  fly-wheel,  the  gear  for  working  the  cam- 
shaft, and  also  the  pumps,  are  fitted  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  engine. 

The  various  pumps  comprise  one  two-cylinder  cool- 
ing water  pump,  one  single  cylinder  bilge  pump,  and 
one  single  cylinder  daily  service  pump,  all  the  pumps  be- 
ing driven  from  a  common  crankshaft  operated  through 
gears  from  the  main  crankshaft  of  the  engine.  The 
gears  are  enclosed  oil-tight  and  under  forced  lubrica- 
tion. The  main  engine  is  fitted  with  six  fuel  oil  pumps, 
one  for  each  cylinder,  and  with  a  governor  of  Bur- 
meister &  Wain's  type.  A  thrust  bearing  of  Burmeis- 
ter &  Wain's  special  two-collar  forced  lubrication  type 
is  built  into  the  after  end  of  the  bedplate,  and  the 
stern  tube  is  fitted  with  Cederwalls  stuffing  box.  The 
starting  and  reversing  gear  is  fitted  at  the  fore  end 
of  the  engine.  Alongside  the  cylinders  a  water-cooled 
manifold  for  the  exhaust  gases  is  fitted;  this  mani- 
fold also  acts  as  first  silencer,  a  second  silencer  being 
placed  vertically  inside  the  funnel. 

Auxiliary  Power  Plant 

There  are  two  single-cylinder  Diesel  engines  of  Bur- 
meister &  Wain's  enclosed  and  forced  lubricated  aux- 
iliary Diesel-generator  type,  built  especially  for  aux- 
iliary work  in  smaller  ships.  Built  together  with  these 
engines  are  the  air  compressors  which  supply  the  nec- 
essary compressed  air  for  the  maneuvering  of  the  main 
engine,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  stand-by  for  the 
main  engine  air  compressor.  A  30-kilowatt,  220-volt 
dynamo  is  coupled  to  each  auxiliary  engine  for  oper- 
ating the  electric  winches,  electric  windlass  and  elec- 
tric light  installation. 

The  auxiliary  machinery  in  the  engine  room  con- 
sists only  of  a  ballast  pump,  a  bilge  and  sanitary 
pump,  both  electrically  driven,   a  hand-driven   emerg- 


ency air  compressor  and  a  motor  generator  for  trans- 
forming the  220  volts  current  down  to  110  volts  for 
lighting  purposes.  For  heating  purpose  and  also  for 
fire  extinguishing  in  holds,  a  small  donkey  boiler  is 
provided.  The  engine  room  is  provided  with  a  work- 
shop with  lathe  and  drill  press. 

The  trial  trip  of  the  Balzac  was  carried  out  Decem- 
ber 10,  1921,  in  the  Sound,  and  the  results  were: 

Draft,  average  8'  2" 

Displacement   1210 

Indicated  horsepower,  average 1040.8 

Revolutions  per  minute,  average 132.7 

Speed,  average  11.2 

During  the  consumption  test  the  main  engine  devel- 
oped 1048  i.  h.  p.  at  133  revolutions  per  minute  at  a 
fuel  oil  consumption  of  0.1303  gram  of  0.2895  pounds 
per  i.  h.  p.,  lower  heating  value  being  10,188  kg.  cal. 
or  18,340  b.  t.  u. 


CURED  BY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING    during    periods    of   lessened    de- 
mand has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  chief  means 
of   reducing   seasonal    unemployment,   today    a 
most   serious   handicap   to   American   industry. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  laid  off  annually 
in  the  various  trades  because  the  sale  of  goods  which 
they  produce  is  limited  to  certain  months. 

The  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  in  its 
efforts  to  formulate  plans  for  reducing  nation-wide 
joblessness,  has  found  American  resourcefulness  al- 
ready mitigating  this  evil.  Inquiries  have  brought  to 
light,  for  example,  that  one  New  York  company,  which 
does  a  large  business  in  dried  fruits,  by  advertising 
to  the  consumer  has  lengthened  the  season  for  eating 
its  products. 

A  Cleveland  firm  manufacturing  men's  clothing,  in 
which  the  styles  fluctuate  by  seasons,  has  kept  up 
continuous  production  by  standardizing  its  products 
and  advertising  inducements  to  retailers  for  accepting 
deliveries  over  an  extended  period,  instead  of  only  at 
the  opening  of  the  season. 


Forward    end   of    Balzac's   engine 


MOTOR-DRIVEN  DERRICK  LIGHTER 


Engine  room  hatch  of  the 
forward.  Note  the  simplicity 
cylinders   of   this   engine. 


THE  Worthington  is  a  self- 
propelled  single  -  screw  Die- 
sel-engine-driven derrick 
lighter  built  to  the  order  of 
the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Corporation  to  take  the  place 
of  their  steam  derrick  Daniel 
Wheeler,  used  for  handling  the 
company's  products  in  New  York 
harbor  and  vicinity. 

The  hull  is  of  wood,  length  133 
feet,  beam  35  feet,  loaded  draft 
10  feet,  gross  tonnage  333,  net 
tonnage  225,  and  is  of  unusually 
heavy  construction  to  withstand 
the  hard  usage  incident  to  ser- 
vice around  the  docks  and  har- 
bor shipping.  The  hull  is  full- 
bodied  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  stability  for  operating 
the  cargo  derrick  at  long  radii. 
An  "A"  frame  derrick  of  20  tons 
lifting  capacity,  of  steel  lattice 
work  construction,  is  mounted 
abaft  the  mipship  line  with  a  back  leg  extending  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  stern. 

In  the  space  between  the  derrick  "A"  frame  and 
the  back  leg  is  located  the  deck  house,  containing  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  crew,  operating  room  for  con- 
trolling the  derrick,  and  the  pilot  house.  From  the 
"A"  frame  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  clear  deck  space 
for  cargo  stowage.  On  boats  of  this  type  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  carry  all  cargo  on  deck,  but  on  this  vessel 
a  large  main  deck  hatch  is  provided  so  that  perish- 
able freight  can  be  stowed  in  the  hold  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  keep  it  on  board  for  any  great  length 
of  time. 

Engines 
The  engine  room  is  located  in  the  stern  and  con- 
tains the  main  propelling  engine,  the  auxiliary  gen- 
erating engine  for  supplying  current  to  the  derrick 
motor,  auxiliaries  and  electric  lights,  the  emergency 
lighting  set,  auxiliary  air  compressor,  auxiliary  lubri- 
cating oil  circulating  pump,  auxiliary  cooling  water 
circulating  pump,  oil  cooler,  hot  water  heating  boiler 
and  starting  air  tanks. 

The  main  engine  is  a  Worthington  two-cycle,  solid- 
injection,  four-cylinder  Diesel,  with  cylinders  15^/4 
inches  diameter  by  16  inches  stroke,  developing  300 
B.  H.  P.  at  275  R.  P.  M.  All  of  the  control  gear  and 
fuel  pumps  are  included  in  a  sub-assembly  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  engine.  On  the  after  end,  just  abaft 
the  flywheel,  is  another  sub-assembly,  consisting  of  a 
lubricating  oil  circulating  pump,  cooling  water  circu- 
lating pump,  starting  air  compressor,  and  mechanical 
cylinder  lubricators,  all  driven  from  one  eccentric. 
Attached  to  the  aft  end  of  the  engine  bed  is  an  S.  K.  F. 
ball  thrust  bearing. 

On  the  starboard  side,  forward,  is  an  auxiliary  set 
consisting  of  a  Worthington  two-cycle,  solid-injection, 
two-cylinder  Diesel  engine  of  50  horsepower  direct 
connected  to  a  G.  E.  38-K.  W.,  D.  C.  generator  deliv- 
iering  current  at  220  volts.  A  cooling  water  circulat- 
ing pump,  a  bilge  pump  and  a  lubricating  oil  circu- 
lating pump  are  attached  to  this  engine.  This  set 
supplies  current  for  operating  the  derrick  engine,  the 
auxiliary  air  compressor,  auxiliary  pump,  and  electric 
lights. 


For  pumping  up  starting  air 
when  the  main  engine  compressor 
is  not  in  operation,  a  Blake  & 
Knowles  (manufactured  by  the 
Worthington  company)  two-stage, 
motor-driven  compressor  is  pro- 
vided. This  compressor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Cutler-Hammer  au- 
tomatic starter,  which  can  be  set 
to  maintain  the  air  in  the  start- 
ing air  reservoirs  at  any  desired 
pressure,  a  combined  pressure 
gauge  and  electric  switch  making 
contact  and  closing  the  starting 
circuit  to  the  air  compressor  mo- 
tor when  the  air  pressure  in  the 
tanks  falls  to  the  desired  mini- 
mum and  breaking  contact  when 
full  pressure  is  reached.  As  long 
as  the  main  attached  compressor 
keeps  the  pressure  in  the  starting 
air  tanks  between  250  and  350 
pounds  the  auxiliary  compressor 
does  not  operate,  but  if  engine  maneuvers  are  made 
so  frequently  that  the  attached  compressor  cannot 
keep  up  the  supply  and  the  pressure  falls  to  250 
pounds,  the  starter  gauge  closes  the  circuit,  the  aux- 
iliary compressor  starts  without  attention  from  the 
engineer  and  keeps  running  until  the  air  pressure 
reaches  350  pounds,  when  the  starter  gauge  opens  the 
circuit  and  the  auxiliary  compressor  stops. 

For  emergency  use,  if  the  lubricating  oil  pump  on 
either  the  main  or  auxiliary  engine  stops  working,  a 
motor-driven  rotary  oil  pump  is  provided.  For  emer- 
gency cooling  water  circulation  a  Worthington  2-inch 
volute,  centrifugal,  motor  -  driven  pump  is  provided. 
This  pump  has  a  connection  to  the  bilge  and  can  also 
be  used  to  supply  water  to  the  fire  hydrants  on  deck. 
A  Griscom-Russell  vertical  oil  cooler  is  located  in 
a  very  accessible  position  on  the  port  side  of  the  main 
engine  and  is  so  connected  that  it  may  be  used  to 
cool  the  bearing  lubricating  oil,  or  in  cold  weather, 
if  the  oil   is  too   stiff  for  proper   circulation,  the   hot 


Worthington,    looking 
of    the    heads    of    the 


View   of   the  derrick   hghter   Worthington,    showing   arrangement    of   "A" 
ame   and   derrick   boom.     The  height   of   "A"   frame   is   70   feet,    length   of 


frame 

boom   90    feet. 
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jacket    water    from    the    engine    may    be    circulated 
through  the  cooler  and  the  oil  heated. 

Electric  Light 

For  supplying  current  for  lighting  the  boat  or  op- 
erating any  of  the  auxiliary  pumps  when  the  50-horse- 
power  auxiliary  set  is  shut  down,  a  Cummins  oil  en- 
gine of  7  horsepower  is  provided,  connected  to  a  6- 
kilowatt  Triumph  D.  C.  generator.  This  engine  oper- 
ates on  the  Hvid  principle,  burns  the  same  fuel  as 
the  main  engine,  and  can  be  started  by  hand.  If  for 
any  reason  all  the  starting  air  should  be  lost,  so  that 
the  50-horsepower  auxiliary  engine  cannot  be  started, 
this  small  set  can  be  started  by  hand  and  will  supply 
power  enough  to  operate  the  auxiliary  air  compressor 
and  pump  up  the  starting  air. 

Starting  air  at  350  pounds  pressure  is  stored  in  six 
cylindrical  tanks  of  about  20  cubic  feet  capacity  each, 
located  in  the  extreme  aft  end  of  the  engine  room. 
This  greatly  exceeds  the  air  requirements  for  the  en- 
gine, but  the  owners  of  the  boat  wished  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  insure  the  boat  against  loss  of  maneuv- 
ering power  in  situations  where  very  complicated  ma- 
neuvers are  required  around  crowded  docks  or  among 
harbor  shipping.  In  service  it  has  been  found  that  for 
normal  operation  two  of  these  tanks  are  ample. 

Air  at  about  100  pounds  pressure  for  operating  the 
whistle  is  stored  in  a  tank  that  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
starting  air  tanks.  Air  is  supplied  to  it  through  a 
reducing  valve  from  the  starting  air  reservoir.  This 
tank  was  made  of  the  same  strength  as  the  starting 
air  tanks  as  a  safety  precaution  in  case  the  reducing 
valve  should  get  out  of  order  and  permit  full  pres- 
sure of  air  to  enter  the  tank. 

In  place  of  the  conventional  type  of  air  whistle, 
which  is  notoriously  ineffective  as  a  sound  producer, 
and  very  extravagant  in  its  use  of  air,  the  Worthing- 
ton  carries  on  top  of  the  pilot  house  a  Strombos  du- 
plex sound  signal.     This  is  a  most  effective  sound  de- 


Starboard   side  of  Worthington's   engine   showing   control   stand 


Worthington  SO-horsepower  direct-connected   Diesel  generating  set 

vice,  producing  a  very  pleasing  organ  note,  audible 
over  long  distances  and  requiring  so  little  air  that  it 
is  operated  from  a  i/4-inch  pipe. 

The  fuel  supply  is  carried  in  two  cylindrical  steel 
tanks,  of  four  tons  capacity  each,  located  outboard, 
one  on  each  side  in  the  hoisting  engine  compartment 
just  forward  of  the  engine  room.  At  the  main  deck 
level  in  the  engine  room  entrance,  just  above  the  main 
engine,  are  located  two  daily  service  tanks,  each  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  operate  the  main  engine  contin- 
uously for  six  hours.  A  small  pump  driven  from  the 
crankshaft  of  the  50-horsepower  engine  transfers  oil 
from  the  main  tanks  to  the  service  tanks,  and  a  hand- 
operated  oil  pump  is  provided  as  a  standby.  On  the 
port  side  just  forward  of  the  fuel  tank  is  a  fresh  wa- 
ter storage  tank,  while  in  a  corresponding  position  on 
the  starboard  side  is  the  lubricating  oil  storage  tank. 
In  a  compartment  just  forward  of  the  engine  room 
is  located  the  hoisting  engine  for  operating  the  der- 
rick. This  is  a  five-drum  machine  driven  by  a  25- 
horsepower  G.  E.  motor  and  built  by  the  National 
Hoisting  Engine  Company.  The  wire  cable  from  each 
drum  is  led  by  means  of  suitable  pulleys  to  a  point 
directly  beneath  the  derrick,  then  up  through  the  deck 
to  its  proper  place  on  the  derrick.  By  means  of  reach 
rods  and  bell  cranks  the  controls  for  all  drums  are 
operated  by  a  bank  of  levers  located  in  a  glass  en- 
closed operating  room  directly  beneath  the  pilot  house. 
A  controller  of  the  trolley  car  type  for  controlling  the 
hoisting  engine  motor  is  also  located  in  this  room. 

At  the  level  of  the  main  deck  in  the  deck  house 
are  two  single  and  two  double  staterooms,  one  for  the 
chief  engineer,  one  for  assistant  engineer,  one  for 
deck  hand  and  cook  and  one  for  two  deck  hands.  At 
the  after  end  of  the  deck  house  on  the  port  side  is  the 
galley,  opening  into  the  mess  room  on  the  starboard 
side.  On  the  second  deck  in  the  deck  house  are  two 
staterooms,  one  for  the  captain  and  one  for  the  mate. 
On  the  same  level  and  just  forward  of  these  two  state- 
rooms is  the  derrick  operating  room.  Above  the  oper- 
ating room  is  the  pilot  house,  handsomely  finished  in 
hardwood.  The  appointments  and  finish  of  all  the  liv- 
ing quarters  are  somewhat  above  the  average  prac- 
tice in  harbor  work  boats. 
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Electrically-operated   hoisting    engine   controlling    all    movements 
of  the  derrick  load 

In  addition  to  the  usual  fire-fighting  equipment  re- 
quired by  law,  additional  protection  against  oil  fires 
is  provided  in  the  form  of  a  Foamite  Firefoam  engine 
of  80  gallons  capacity  installed  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  engine  room  hatch  with  sufficient  hose  attached 
to  reach  any  part  of  the  boat.  In  case  of  fire  this  ma- 
chine is  put  into  operation  simply  by  opening  one 
valve  and  the  80  gallons  of  mixture  will  produce  700 
gallons  of  fire-smothering  foam  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  project  it  50  feet  from  the  hose  nozzle.  So 
effective  is  this  apparatus  for  fiighting  oil  fires  that 
a  very  material  reduction  in  insurance  rate  is  granted 
by  the  underwriters  where  it  is  installed. 

For  heating  the  boat  an  Areola  hot  water  system 
of  the  ordinary  house-heating  type  is  installed,  the 
heating  unit  being  located  in  the  engine  room.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  weather  of  the  past  winter  this  system 
proved  so  effective  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move some  of  the  radiators  from  the  living  quarters 
to  reduce  the  heating  effect. 

For  use  in  warping  the  vessel,  pulling  on  lines,  etc., 
a  warping  winch,  driven  by  a  10-horsepower  motor,  is 
located  inside  the  deck  house  in  the  forward  end  of 
the  engine  room  hatch,  with  a  through  shaft  extend- 
ing outside  the  deck  house  on  each  side  and  a  drum 
on  each  end  of  the  shaft. 

The  Worthington  was  built  by  the  Vinyard  Ship- 
building Company  at  Milford,  Delaware,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Eads  Johnson,  naval  architect  of  New 
York  City.  In  preparing  the  designs  for  this  vessel 
the  naval  architect  collaborated  with  the  Worthington 
company's  engineers  with  a  view  towards  achieving 
the  most  successful  adaptation  of  this  new  type  of 
power  equipment  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  the  boat  was  to  engage.  The  derrick 
was  built  and  installed  by  the  Terry  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York  City. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  the  boat  was  brought 
from  the  builder's  yard  to  deep  water  in  Delaware 
Bay  through  the  shallow  and  tortuous  water  of  Mis- 
sapillion  Creek  under  its  own  power,  a  trip  requiring 
six  days  of  almost  constant  maneuvering  with  the 
main  engine.  During  this  time  the  engine,  although 
new  and  not  run  in,  met  all  the  requirements  of  rap- 
idly repeated  maneuvers  in  a  completely  satisfactory 
manner,  after  which  the  vessel  completed  a  sea  trip 
in  severe  winter  weather  to  New  York  without  the 
slightest  interruption. 


NATIONAL  MERCHANT  MARINE   ASSOCIATION 

THE  National  Merchant  Marine  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  March  4,  1922, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions, 
copies  of  which  were  endorsed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  Committee .  on  Commerce  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine: 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  and  endorse  the 
underlying  principles  embodied  in  President  Hard- 
ing's shipping  message  to  Congress,  and  in  the  accom- 
panying bill  before  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  we  call  upon  the  country  to  up- 
hold these  principles  as  a  firm  foundation  for  a  great 
and  permanently  prosperous  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  that  the  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, and  other  producers  of  this  country  may  be  en- 
abled to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  we  urge  that  all  essential  mail,  passenger  and 
cargo  routes  already  established  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  or  operated  by  private  enterprises,  be  steadily 
maintained,  to  the  end  that  all  government-owned 
ships  may  be  disposed  of  to  private  ownership  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  that  proper  encouragement  be 
given  to  purchasers  of  "tramp"  tonnage  wherever  nec- 
essary, especially  in  the  world's  seasonal  trades. 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  recommendation  of  a 
year  ago,  that  in  arranging  for  the  transfer  of  routes 
and  ships  from  government  control  to  private  pur- 
chasers, such  transfers  be  made  to  companies  selected 
wherever  possible  from  the  sections  or  ports  which 
such  routes  are  serving. 

Resolved,  That  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  control  of  merchant  shipping  es- 
tablished in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  we 
record  our  disapproval  of  the  effort  to  require  the  re- 
pair or  reconditioning  of  Shipping  Board  merchant 
vessels  in  government  yards,  and  recommend  that  such 
vessels  be  repaired  or  reconditioned  in  private  ship- 
yards, not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  a  strong  shipbuilding  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  Shipping  Board  for 
its  earnest  efforts  to  readjust  on  an  equitable  basis 
the  selling  price  of  its  ships,  and  also  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  demand  for  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  carriage  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  direct  and 
indirect  trade  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the 
insistence  of  the  Board  upon  a  participation  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  the  export  of  American  cotton,  and 
other  American  products. 

Resolved,  That  we  particularly  approve  the  recogni- 
tion in  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill  of  1922  of  the  po- 
tential value  of  our  sea-going  officers  and  men  by  the 
provision  for  their  enrollment,  with  suitable  retainers, 
in  the  merchant  marine  naval  reserve. 

Resolved,  That  we  felicitate  the  country  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Merchant  Marine  Committees  in  inland 
communities,  the  loyal  support  which  the  President's 
program  for  the  restoration  of  our  merchant  shipping 
is  receiving  from  the  representative  press  of  the  in- 
land states,  and  the  growing  appreciation  everywhere 
of  the  fact  that  a  commercial  delivery  service  of  our 
own  is  vital  to  the  development  of  the  overseas  trade 
of  the  American  people. 

Signed:  T.  F.  Cunningham  (chairman),  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, William  Allen,  Matthew  Hale,  Henry  Hunter, 
J.  T.  Lykes,  C.  D.  Mallory,  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  L.  W. 
Nicholson,  Eugene  E.  O'Donnell,  Malcolm  Stewart, 
Stevenson  Taylor,  J.  M.  Whitsitt,  committee  on  reso- 
lutions. 


GOVERNMENT  AID-GOOD  BUSINESS 

Chief  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  Hails  with  Delight  the  Prospect  of  Protection 
for  the  American  Ship  Operator  in  Foreign  Trade 

By  STEVENSON  TAYLOR* 


FOR  over  fifty  years  I  have  been  closely  associated 
in  a  business  way  with  American  ship  construc- 
tion, operation  and  classification.  During  that 
period  I  have  regretfully  witnessed  the  decline 
of  our  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  Our 
domestic  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  our 
coasts  has,  thanks  to  wise  provisions  of  the  law,  pros- 
pered and  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  phe- 
nomenal business  growth  of  our  great  country.  Due 
to  our  God-given  enormous  natural  resources,  we  have 
built  up  a  nation  in  which  have  been  established 
standards  of  living  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
nation  under  the  sun. 

Emerging  from  a  protracted  period  of  our  develop- 
ment where  the  majority  of  our  citizens  reaped  their 
livelihood  from  industries  which  had  to  do  with  de- 
velopments of  our  natural  resources,  we  have  grad- 
ually but  substantially  increased  our  manufacturing 
interests  by  the  application  of  beneficial  laws  protect- 
ing infant  industries  during  the  period  when  they 
needed  stimulation  in  order  to  compete  with  similar 
industries  in  other  countries,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  standards  of  living  far  below 
those  obtaining  in  our  great  commonwealth. 

We  have  prospered  far  beyond  our  most  roseate 
dreams  in  many  branches  of  manufacturing,  so  that 
today  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  to  con- 
tinue our  national  prosperity  we  must  export  our  sur- 
plus goods  in  order  to  maintain  our  American  stand- 
ards of  living. 

In  order  to  sell  our  surplus  products  we  must  have 
our  own  means  for  delivering  them  to  the  consumers. 
Theorists  may  advance  all  manner  of  ideas  concern- 
ing lines  of  least  resistance  and  the  flow  of  trade,  but 
it  is  elementary  common  sense  that  he  who  would  sell 
must  be  able  to  control  deliveries,  for  we  will  never 
build  up  our  foreign  trade  by  using  the  facilities  of 
our  rivals,  no  matter  how  tempting  the  temporary 
offer  of  low  cost  service  may  be. 

For  many  years  we  have  witnessed  efforts,  most 
of  them  futile,  to  revivify  our  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade.  The  first  essential  was  to  obtain  the  ships, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
task,  for  it  meant  an  enormous  investment  of  private 
capital,  and  such  capital  is  seldom  influenced  by  pa- 
triotic motives. 

By  the  fortunes  of  war  we  now  have  the  ships  in 
abundance.  With  the  addition  of  but  comparatively 
few  of  special  types  we  will  have  a  fleet  as  well  con- 
structed and  as  well  balanced  as  the  fleet  of  any  of 
our  rivals.  We  have  the  goods  to  ship  and  the  bank- 
ing facilities  for  financing  the  trade  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  only  thing  remaining  for  success  is 
the  means  for  overcoming  the  differential  in  costs  of 
operation,  due  to  no  other  reason  than  the  same  con- 
ditions which  apply  to  every  other  American  indus- 
try— the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  American  stand- 
ards of  living  over  the  standards  of  the  other  nations 
with  which  we  must  compete.  Foreign  shipping  to 
us,  after  a  lapse  of  over  half  a  century  of  inanition, 
is  a  new  industry.  It  is  now  the  one  industry  in  the 
United  States  which  needs  protection  by  governmental 

*  An    address   delivered    at    the    National    Merchant    Marine    Association 
convention,  at  Washington,   D.   C,   ort  .March  3,   1922. 


means  more  than  any  other.  Every  other  of  our  great 
industries  had  had  governmental  protection,  a  protec- 
tion that  has  increased  the  cost  of  ships,  and  has  a 
natural  protection  due  to  the  geographical  location  of 
the  United  States;  that  is  to  say,  the  protection  of  at 
least  3000  miles  of  water  on  both  sides  of  this  conti- 
nent; this  natural  protection  varies  with  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  our  shores.  But  our  shipping  in  the 
foreign  trade  does  not  have  even  this  geographical 
protection.  Only  three  miles  from  our  shores  the  ships 
of  the  world  meet  on  an  equality  of  opportunity.  We 
cannot  expect  to  maintain  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing on  the  seas  and  compete  successfully  with  ships 
operated  under  the  lesser  standards  of  our  competit- 
ors. It  becomes,  then,  necessary  for  our  government 
to  see  that  American  ships  are  given  the  same  protec- 
tion which  our  other  basic  industries  have  and  should 
receive  wherever  economic  conditions  make  it  neces- 
sary. We,  as  Americans,  are  noted  as  being  good  bus- 
iness people.  In  fact,  our  faculties  for  gathering  in 
money  are  used  as  terms  of  opprobrium  by  many  of 
our  jealous  rivals.  The  aiding  of  our  shipping  as  a 
means  for  encouraging  our  foreign  trade  resolves  it- 
self into  a  plain  business  proposition,  and  we  should 
consider  it  as  such,  although  the  value  of  maintaining 
a  merchant  marine  as  a  vital  function  of  our  national 
defense  is  one  which  must  not  be  ignored. 

As  a  business  proposition  the  question  presents  the 
following  aspects: 

We  must  have  our  own  delivery  system  if  we  "are 
successfully  to  sell  our  excess  products  of  field,  mine 
and  factory  in  markets  open  to  world  competition,  a 
delivery  that  will  protect  our  shipments  against  delays 
and  against  damage  caused,  as  has  been  osserted, 
either  by  wilfulness  or  carelessness.  If  we  do  not  dis- 
pose of  all  surplus  products,  our  national  business  in- 
terests will  not  continue  to  be  successful.  Hence,  if 
we  treat  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  solely  as  a 
delivery  system,  it  is  worth  whatever  it  may  cost,  when 
we  consider  the  business  of  the  entire  nation. 

If  by  the  expenditure  of  $35,000,000,  or  whatever 
sum  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end,  we  re- 
tain within  our  own  borders  the  vast  sums  which  must 
otherwise  be  spent  in  foreign  shipyards  and  paid  to 
foreign  shipowners,  we  will  accomplish  a  good  stroke 
of  business  policy.  I  stand  with  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  government  who  last  November  said  to  me, 
"We  must  have  a  subsidy  and  that  without  synonyms," 
and  let  me  go  one  step  further,  the  granting  of  such 
subsidy  should  be  in  contractual  form  covering,  say, 
at  least  ten  years,  that  our  old  shipping  people  and 
our  new  "would  be"  shipping  people — a  class  to  be  en- 
couraged— should  know  upon  what  they  can  depend. 

We  have  expended  approximately  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $3,500,000,000  in  the  construction  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet  and  the  incidental  expenses  thereto,  for 
war  purposes.  The  war  was  successfully  terminated 
largely  because  of  this  and  similar  expenditures  on 
our  part.  We  have  the  fleet  on  our  hands  today.  As 
it  cannot  be  profitably  operated  either  by  public  or 
private  control,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  we  could  sell  the  whole  fleet  for  as  much  as 
$350,000,000  or  one-tenth  its  cost.  By  a  wise  expen- 
(Continued  on  page  296) 
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THE  MARK  TO  SHOOT  AT 


By  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


THE  fundamental  problem  in  freight  transporta- 
tion is  this:  What  does  it  cost  to  move  a  ton  a 
mile?  Many  years  ago  the  late  James  J.  Hill  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  with  only  2700  -  ton 
steamers  he  was  moving  as  much  freight  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  one  dollar  as  the  best  equipped  railway  in 
America  could  move  the  same  distance  for  $26,  and 
that  with  6000  -  ton  boats  he  could  carry  a  ton  of 
freight  by  water  for  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  what  a 
railway  must  charge  for  the  same  work. 

Long  ago  the  2700-ton  steamer  went  into  the  dis- 
card on  the  Great  Lakes,  to  be  shortly  joined  by  the 
6000-tonner,  which  had  given  place  to  the  10,000-ton 
boat  now  being  displaced  by  the  13,000-ton  coal  and 
ore  carrier. 

The  railroads  haven't  stood  still.  The  40-pound  rail 
gave  place  to  the  60,  then  to  the  80,  and  then  to  the 
105.  The  American  type  of  locomotive  gave  way  to 
the  Mogul,  then  to  the  Consolidation,  and  then  to  the 
articulated  Mallet,  while  the  freight  car  went  from 
30,000  pounds  capacity  to  100,000.  These  changes 
have  had  but  one  object  in  view:  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  the  ton-mile. 

One  Ton— One  Mile— 1/2  Mill 
What  they  have  accomplished  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  this,  that  even  in  these  days  of  high  costs  for 
everything,  carrying  coal  up  the  Lakes  and  ore  down, 
a  ton  can  be  carried  2000  miles  for  a  dollar,  or  one 
mile  for  one-twentieth  of  a  cent.  The  mark  they  have 
successfully  shot  at  is  half  a  mill  a  ton-mile.  Just 
before  the  war,  when  coal  for  bunkers  was  half  what 
it  is  now,  coal  had  been  carried  for  as  little  as  one- 
quarter  of  a  mill  a  ton-mile,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  not  very  distant  future  such  a  rate  will  again 
be  made. 

American  Competition 
To  those  Americans  who  question  the  possibility  of 
American  -  manned,  American  -  owned  and  American- 
built  ships  ever  competing  with  British  ships  for  the 
ocean-carrying  trade,  I  commend  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  a  few  such  facts  as  the  following:  In 
the  matter  of  operating  costs  no  British  ship  has  ever 
carried  coal  as  cheaply  as  American-designed,  Ameri- 
can-built, American  -  manned  and  American  -  operated 
ships  carry  it  on  the  Great  Lakes.  What  is  done  and 
has  been  done  on  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  done  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  if  only  the  same  kind  of  brains 
is  seriously  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Undoubtedly  American  labor  costs  will  always  be 
high,  probably  always  higher  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Ship's  crew  cost  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  story, 
nor  is  it  the  most  important  item.  Recently  Mr.  W.  A. 
Harriman,  chairman  of  the  United  American  Lines,  de- 
clared that  the  wage  cost  of  an  American  cargo  ves- 
sel of  8000  deadweight  tons  was  $800  per  month  more 
than  the  wage  cost  of  a  British  ship  of  the  same  size. 
Motorships 
Granting  that  there  is  a  handicap  to  the  American 
operator  of  at  least  $9000  per  year  for  excess  crew 
wages,  this  sum  looks  small  alongside  of  the  fuel-cost 
saving  possible  when  the  steam  engines  and  boilers 
of  the  8000  deadweight  ton  ship  are  replaced  with  Die- 
sel engines.  Assuming  that  both  ships  stay  at  sea 
60  per  cent  of  the  time,  there  is  a  difference  of  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  in  favor  of  the  motorship  in  that 
one  item  of  fuel  cost.  Nine  thousand  dollars  doesn't 
look  very  important  alongside  of  $30,000. 

Unfortunately  up  to  now  the  powers  that  shape  A- 


merica's  shipping  destiny  have  been  singularly  agreed 
upon  one  thing.  In  newspaper  interviews  they  will 
unstintedly  praise  the  motorship,  but  when  it  comes 
to  doing  anything  to  help  America  get  a  motorship 
fleet  they  are  not  interested.  Shipping  Boards  come 
and  Shipping  Boards  go  while  Lord  Pirrie  proceeds  to 
transform  England's  mercantile  fleet  from  steam  to 
motor.  We  are  losing  valuable  time.  One  William 
Penn  will  no  more  save  the  American  overseas  fleet 
than  one  swallow  will  indicate  the  coming  of  summer. 
Operating  Economy 
However,  this  article  was  not  written  to  "boost"  the 
motorship,  but  to  point  out  the  practical  importance  of 
the  ton-mile  cost.  On  the  Great  Lakes  they  have  got- 
ten the  coal  consumption  down  to  one-third  of  an 
ounce  of  coal  per  ton-mile  of  paying  cargo  carried. 
How  close,  0  Ship-operator  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific, .can  you  come  to  that  figure?  Right  here  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  what  is  known  as  the  "Admiralty 
coefficient"  is  a  very  practical  index  of  the  kind  of 
a  sea-wagon  one  is  trying  to  make  money  with. 
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where  D  is  the  displacement  in  tons,  V  is  the  veloc- 
ity in  knots  per  hour  and  I.  H.  P.  the  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  engines.  D-/3  is  proportional  to  the 
skin  surface  of  the  hull  in  contact  with  the  water, 
and  at  the  speeds  which  are  common  to  cargo  ships 
the  skin  frictional  resistance  of  the  ship  amounts  to 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  resistance  of  push- 
ing the  ship  through  the  water. 

At  these  same  low  speeds  the  power  required  for 
propulsion  is  proportional  to  V^.  Applying  this  for- 
mula to  some  of  the  Great  Lakes  ships,  we  get  results 
as  high  as  342.  Let's  see  just  what  that  means.  As- 
suming the  speed  to  be  the  same  and  close  to  ten 
knots  per  hour,  the  formula  shows  that  a  very  large 
weight  of  ship  and  cargo  is  forced  through  the  water 
at  this  speed  by  a  comparatively  small  expenditure 
of  power.  There  are  many  cargo  boats  on  the  At- 
lantic whose  Admiralty  coeflftcient  works  out  at  ten 
knots  to  about  260,  and  not  many  are  over  300. 
Advantage   in  Size 

It  is  quite  true,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  James 
McKechnie  in  1901,  that  the  large  ship  has  a  decided 
economic  advantage  over  the  small  one.  Mr.  McKech- 
nie gave  the  particulars  of  cargo  ships  on  the  North 
Atlantic  running  from  8640  tons  displacement  of  5000 
deadweight  capacity  to  26,150  tons  displacement  and 
16,000  deadweight  capacity.  The  first  had  an  Admi- 
ralty coefficient  of  266  at  13  knots,  and  the  latter  an 
Admiralty  coefficient  of  316  at  the  same  speed.  The 
first  required  the  burning  of  1.28  ounces  of  coal  to 
transport  a  ton  a  mile,  while  the  larger  ship  required 
but  7/10  of  an  ounce  to  do  the  same  job. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Great  Lakes  designers  that 
they  have  been  able  to  move  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile 
as  the  result  of  burning  less  than  half  the  coal  in  a 
steamer  carrying  not  quite  10,000  tons  of  cargo.  It 
wasn't  the  engine,  for  that  was  a  standard  three-cyl- 
inder triple-expansion  engine  supplied  with  steam  at 
177  pounds  pressure  by  two  Scotch  boilers,  and  the 
fuel  consumption  was  1.49  per  horsepower  hour.  One 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  water  transportation 
is  the  first  cost  of  the  ship.  No  kind  of  juggling  with 
figures  can  alter  the  fact  that  a  ship  must  earn  at 
(Continued  on  page  296) 


A  REVIEW  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  HAGUE 

RULES 


THE  present  position  of  The 
Hague  Rules,  1921,  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  through  any  impor- 
tant reform.  The  attitude  of  the  ship- 
owners, who  have  most  to  lose  by  the 
adoption  of  the  rules,  is  apparently  one 
of  half-hearted  acquiescence;  but  the 
cargo  interests,  who  have  everything  to 
gain  and  practically  nothing  to  lose  by 
the  adoption  of  the  rules,  have,  in  some 
cases,  actually  opposed  them  bitterly. 
This  opposition  appears  to  be  due  in 
large  part  to  a  mistaken  belief  that  the 
rules  were  framed  and  promulgated  by 
the  shipowners  and  that  they  will,  in 
some  as  yet  undisclosed  way,  still  fur- 
ther restrict  the  liabilities  of  ocean 
carriers.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  rules  are  most  frequently  objected 
to  is  that  cargo  interests  were  not  rep- 
resented when  they  were  adopted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  statement  is  with- 
out foundation  ;  and  even  if  it  were 
true,  it  obviously  is  not  a  sound  ob- 
jection to  the  rules  if  they  are  other- 
wise acceptable  to  cargo  interests. 

In  May  last  a  proposed  uniform  in- 
ternational bill  of  lading  was  drafted 
by  a  committee  named  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  sub- 
mission at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national   Chamber    of    Commerce    to    be 

held  in  London  on  the  27th  of  the  following  month.  After  this  bill  of 
lading  had  been  drafted,  meetings  were  held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Haight,  a  member  of  the  committee,  at  which  various  trade  bodies 
were  represented  and  at  which  the  form  was  discussed  in  detail.  I  at- 
tended these  meetings,  represnting  the  American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters, and  a  number  of  individual  underwriters  attended  and  took 
part  in  the  discussion  as  advocates  of  cargo  interests.  Those  of  us  who 
represented  cargo  interests  made  a  number  of  objections  to  the  draft. 
Our  principal   objections   were   as   follows: 

(1)  That  the  bill  of  lading  contained  a  provision  exempting  the  car- 
rier from  liability  for  losses  by  theft  and  pilferage,  which  we  thought  was 
improper.  Although  this  exemption  would  be  invalid  in  all  cases  where 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier  contributed  to  the  loss,  the  express  excep- 
tion in  the  bill  of  lading  had  the  legal  effect  of  casting  on  the  consignee 
the  burden  of  proof  of  negligence;  and  we  felt  that  the  burden  of  proof 
on  this  point  should  be  left  on  the  carrier,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
goods,  and  was  therefore  in   the  best  position  to   explain  their  loss. 

(2)  We  also  objected  to  the  draft  on  the  ground  that,  in  its  then 
form,  it  apparently  left  the  carrier  free  to  insert  in  the  bill  of  lading  an 
arbitrary  valuation  of  $100  per  package,  or  even  less,  and  we  pointed  out 
that  such  clauses  constituted  one  of  the  principal  grievances  of  cargo  in- 
terests. We  argued  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  compromise  unless 
this   abuse   was    corrected. 

(3)  We  also  insisted  that  no  support  could  be  expected  from  cargo 
interests  for  any  bill  of  lading  which  did  not  eliminate  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  requiring  consignees  to  file  claims  for  loss  or  damage,  in  writing, 
before  removal  of  the  goods  or  within  some  very  brief  period  after  dis- 
charge, under  penalty  of  forfeiting  any  claim  they  might  otherwise  have. 
The  original  draft  of  the  bill  of  lading  left  this   matter  quite   indefinite. 

Obstacles  to   Collection  of   Claims 

I  think  it  is  the  belief  of  practically  all  persons  who  have  had  any 
considerable  experience  in  the  handling  of  suits  against  ocean  carriers 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  collection  of  meritorious  claims  are 
clauses  placing  an  arbitrary  value  on  the  goods  and  clauses  requiring 
claims  to  be  filed  within  unreasonably  short  periods  of  time.  In  subse- 
quent drafts  of  the  proposed  bill  of  lading  our  suggestions  were  given 
consideration,  although  not  to  an  extent  which  we  considered  satisfactory. 
Thereafter  the  matter  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lading  was  taken  up  by  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  and  by  the  International 
Law  Association  at  The  Hague.    The  final  result  is  The  Hague  Rules,  1921. 

It  is  unfortuuaie  that  American  interests  were  not  more  fully  repre- 
sented both  at  the  London  and  The  Hague  conferences;  but  it  seems 
manifestly  unfair  to  object  to  the  rules  on  this  ground,  as  American  in- 
terests were  perfectly  free  to  be  representd  and  merely  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  If  the  rules  are  bad,  they  should,  of  course, 
be  rejected;  but  I  submit  that  we  should  not  criticise  them  or  look  upon 
them  with  suspicion  merely  because  American  interests  chose  not  to  be 
represented  while  they  were  being  formulated.  Moreover,  although  it 
may   be   that   American    interests    as   such   did    not   have   sufficient    represen- 


Following  the  publication  of  articles  re- 
citing the  case  for  and  against  The  Hague 
Rules,  the  division  of  commercial  laws,  bu- 
reau of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  has 
published  in  Commerce  Reports  a  review  of 
objections  to  the  rules.  "It  is  not  the  wish 
of  the  division  of  commercial  laws  to  be 
drawn  into  a  controversy,"  says  Commerce 
Reports,  "but  in  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance no  sound  judgment  can  be  reached 
without  due  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the 
topic.  Numerous  references  are  made  to  the 
clauses  in  The  Hague  Rules,  1921,  and  at- 
tention of  the  readers  is  called  to  Miscel- 
laneous Law  Bulletin,  published  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  by  the  division  of  commercial 
laws  as  CL-C4,  and  to  an  elaborate  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Meat  Packers,  Chicago,  in  which  the 
various  clauses  are  set  forth  with  parallel 
comments  pro  and  con.  The  article  follow- 
ing has  been  submitted  by  a  well-known 
legal  authority,  and  the  personal  pronoun 
has  been  retained  in  editing." 


tation,  the  interests  of  shippers  and 
bankers  as  a  class  were  very  fully  and 
ably  represented,  and  the  rules  them- 
selves show  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  very  powerful  influence  wielded  by 
these    interests. 

Rules    and    Present    Law    Contrasted 
I    will    now    point    out    the    particu- 
lars   in    which    the    rules    are    an     im- 
provement   over    the    present    law    from 
the  standpoint   of   cargo   interests. 

I. 

The  rules  provide  for  a  valuation  of 
£100  per  package.  Paragraph  4  of 
iVrticle  IV  does  not  contain  any  pro- 
vision for  prorating  in  cases  of  par- 
tial loss.  Accordingly,  the  carrier  will 
be  liable  for  the  actual  loss  up  to 
£100,  or,  say,  $400,  in  all  cases.  At 
the  present  time  most  bills  of  lading 
contain  a  valuation  of  $100  per  pack- 
age, or  even  less.  I  have  seen  some 
foreign  bills  of  lading  which  contain 
valuations  as  low  as  10  francs  per 
package.  Furthermore,  most  bills  of 
lading  contain  a  prorating  clause  un- 
der which  the  consignee  can  only  re- 
cover such  proportion  of  the  agreed 
valuation  as  the  goods  lost  bear  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  package.  For 
example,  if  a  package  is  actually  worth 
$2000  and  one-quarter  of  the  contents 
is  stolen,  the  consignee,  who  has  an 
actual  loss  of  $500,  can  only  recover,  under  the  ordinary  bill,  of  lading 
with  the  $100  valuation  clause,  the  sum  of  $25.  Under  The  Hague  Rules 
he  would  recover  up  £100,  or,  say,  $400,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 
In  other  words,  the  consignee  would  recover  sixteen  times  as  much  under 
The  Hague  Rules  as  under  the  form  of  bill  of  lading  now  in  common  use. 
While  theoretically  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  the  carrier  an  insurer 
for  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  I  think  anyone  who  makes  a  careful  study 
of  the  subject  will  recognize  that  full  liability  is  inseparable  from  some 
schedule  of  graduated  freight  rates  based  on  the  value  of  the  goods  ship- 
ped. As  soon  as  this  feature  is  introduced  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
shipper  to  declare  the  value  of  his  goods,  which  brings  us  back  very 
much  to  where  we  are  today,  i.  e.,  the  carrier  will  be  liable  for  the 
value  actually  declared  by  the  shipper.  Having  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
in  mind,  I  have  felt  that  the  most  desirable  arrangement  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  shippers  is  to  continue  the  present  system  of  fixing  an  arbi- 
trary valuation  for  which  the  carrier  accepts  liability  at  his  minimum 
freight  rate,  but  make  the  amount  of  such  valuation  uniform  and  sub- 
stantially larger  than  the  figures  commonly  found  in  the  bills  of  lading 
in   use   at   the   present   time. 

The  figure  which  I  have  personally  advocated  is  $1000,  but  I  feel  that 
The  Hague  Rules  represent  a  fair  compromise,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  omission  of  any  prorating  clause.  A  carrier  who  knows  that  he  is 
responsible  for  all  losses  up  to  £100  per  package  will  find  it  to  his  inter- 
est to  use  every  possible  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the  goods  in  his 
custody,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  object  to  be  sought  from  a  broad  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  The  shippers  can  readily  obtain  insurance  at  reason- 
able rates  as  long  as  the  carrier  takes  proper  care  of  the  goods  ;  and  the 
way  to  make  the  carrier  exercise  the  highest  degree  of  care  is  to  impose 
upon  him  a  substantial  share  of  the  loss.  If  shippers  force  him  to  as- 
sume the  entire  loss,  the  result  may  be,  as  indicated  above,  to  defeat  the 
very   end   they   have   in  view. 

II. 
As  the  law  now  stands  in  this  country,  a  carrier  can  require  written 
notice  of  claim  to  be  filed  before  the  removal  of  the  goods  or  within  a 
few  days  after  the  vessel  finishes  discharging,  and  failure  to  comply  with 
this  provision  affords  a  complete  bar  to  any  claim.  Ocean  bills  of  lading 
almost  invariably  contain  provisions  to  this  effect.  L'nder  The  Hague 
Rules  failure  to  file  claim  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  delivery  in  good 
condition ;  and  this,  as  a  practical  matter,  does  not  materially  increase 
the  burden  which  must  rest  on  the  consignee  in  any  event,  i.  e.,  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  goods  were  damaged  when  delivered  by 
the    carrier. 

Furthermore,  bills  of  lading  in  common  use  usually  provide  that  suit 
must  be  brought  within  a  few  months,  whereas  The  Hague  Rules  allow 
one  year  within  which  to  bring  suit.  As  compared  with  the  law  and 
practice  now  existing.  The  Hague  Rules  represent  an  extremely  impor- 
tant  concession   to   cargo   interests. 

While  it  may  be  suggested  that  still  greater  relief  could  be  obtained 
by    legislation,    I    think    this    is    highly    improbable.      After    all,    there    is    a 
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certain  equity  in  the  carriers'  contention  that  they  are  entitled  to  rea- 
sonably prompt  notice  of  claim,  and  I  scarcely  think  Congress  will  pass 
an  act  permitting  consignees  to  sleep  on  their  rights  indefinitely  and 
then  come  in  with  their  claims  after  the  damaged  goods  have  been  dis- 
posed of  and  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  damage  is  no  longer  available. 
Personally,  I  think  the  provisions  of  The  Hague  Rules  are  as  favorable 
to   cargo   interests   as   any   rule  which    Congress   can    be   expected   to   enact. 

III. 

Another  very  imjiortant  and  striking  feature  of  The  Hague  Rules  is 
that  they  eliminate  all  of  the  objectionable  exceptions  and  exemptions 
commonly  found  in  bills  of  lading.  As  indicated  above,  such  exceptions 
are  invalid  in  cases  where  the  loss  is  due  to  the  carrier's  negligence;  but 
the  fact  that  damage  falls  within  one  of  the  exceptions  has  the  effect  of 
casting  on  the  consignee  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  was  due  to  negli- 
gence. This  burden  is  usually  difficult  and  frequently  impossible  to  sus- 
tain, because  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  ordinarily  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  carrier.  Under  The  Hague  Rules,  subdivisions  (c)  to  (p), 
inclusive,  of  Article  IV,  subdivision  2,  all  relate  to  matters  which,  by 
their  very  nature,  cannot  be  chargeable  to  the  negligence  of  the  carrier. 
Subdivision  (q)  obviously  cannot  come  into  effect  until  the  carrier  has 
proved  his  freedom  from  negligence,  and  hence  this  subdivision  is  un- 
objectionable. 

Subdivisions   (a)   and    (b) 

This  only  leaves  for  consideration  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b).  Subdivis- 
ion (b),  relating  to  fire,  has  precisely  the  same  legal  effect,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  the  Act  of  1851,  which  relieves  the  carrier  from  liability  for  dam- 
age  by    fire  unless   caused   by   the   carrier's   "design   or   neglect." 

Under  The  Hague  Rules,  as  under  the  statute  of  1851,  I  understand 
that  the  carrier  is  not  liable  for  damage  resulting  from  fire,  even  though 
the  fire  results  from  the  negligence  of  his  servants ;  but  he  is  liable  for 
damage  if  the  fire  results  from  his  own  negligence.  Obviously,  a  fire 
resulting  from  the  carrier's  own  negligence  would  involve  some  violation 
of  subdivisions  1  and/or  2  of  Article  III.  and  the  carrier  would  be  liable 
for  this  violation,  notwithstanding  the  exemption  granted  by  Article   IV. 

With  respect  to  subdivision  (a),  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  provision  is  substantially  identical  with  the  language  of  the 
Harter  Act.  In  my  opinion,  the  slight  differences  in  language  do  not  in 
any  way  change  the  legal  effect  of  this  provision.  The  only  substantial 
question  raised  by  this  provision  is  whether  the  exemption  now  afforded 
to  shipowners  under  the  third  section  of  the  Harter  Act  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McKellar  in  April  of  this  year 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  would 
abolish  this  exemption,  excepting  in  coastwise  trade.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  take  away  from  American  shipowners  a  protection 
which  they  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  which  has  never 
been  the  subject  of  any  serious  criticism.  Moreover,  if  this  protection  is 
abolished,  the  law  of  this  country  would  be  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  that  of  all  other  maritime  nations.  Since  the  Harter  Act  was  passed 
similar  acts  have  been  passed  in  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  similar  legislation  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  United  King- 
dom   and    Ireland. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  McKellar  bill 
affords  no  relief  to  shippers  in  respect  of  clauses  requiring  claims  to  be 
filed  or  suits  brought  within  unreasonably  short  periods  of  time.  The  Mc- 
Kellar bill  also  leaves  the  question  of  burden  of  proof  untouched.  Both  of 
these  matters  are  fully  and,  I  think,  fairly  dealt  with   in  The  Hague  Rules. 

The  foregoing  completes  my  discussion  of  the  benefits  which  The  Hague 
Rules  confer  on   cargo   interests. 

Interpretation   of   Article   V. 

I  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  by 
various  opponents  of  the  rules,  but  will  say  in  general  that  I  find  noth- 
ing in  the  rules  to  which  any  substantial  objection  can  be  taken  by 
cargo  interests,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Article  V.  This  article 
is,  on  its  face,  susceptible  of  the  interpretation  that  the  carrier  is  at  lib- 
erty to  make  a  special  contract  with  any  shipper,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  mutually  satisfactory,  so  long  as  no  bill  of  lading  is  issued  and 
the  receipt  actually  issued  is  stamped  "non-negotiatble."  While  I  think 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  method  of  doing  business  would  ever 
be  adopted  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  be  a  matter  of  any  real  concern, 
I  agree  that  the  language  should  be  modified  to  carry  out  the  real  intent 
of  the  draftsmen  of  the  rules.  This  intent,  as  explained  to  me  by  gen- 
tlemen who  took  part  in  framing  the  rules,  was  to  take  care  of  cases 
where  shipments  were  made  under  exceptional  circumstances  which  made 
it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  rules.  Such  cases  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  damaged  cargo,  salvage  operations,  etc. 
Giving  the  rule  its  literal  interpretation,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Harter  Act  and  therefore  void  as  to  shipments  entering  or  leaving  this 
country.  Giving  the  rule  the  only  effect  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  Harter  Act.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  sure  that  any  amendments  of  the  Harter  Act  which  may  be 
proposed  in  this  connection  can  be  limited  to  the  exceptional  class  of 
cases  which  the  International  Law  Association  is  said  to  have  had  in 
mind  in  drafting  this  rule.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  consider  that  Article 
V  need  give  cargo  interests  any  concern,  although  I  quite  agree  that 
they  should  be  represented  in  connection  with  any  amendment  of  the 
Harter   Act   designed   to  legalize   this   rule. 


Correction   of  Article   IV 

I  have  called  attention  on  several  occasions,  where  the  rules  were  un- 
der discussion,  to  an  obvious  error  in  subdivision  (q)  (Article  IV,  sec- 
tion 2).  The  word  "or"  in  the  second  place  where  it  appears  in  this 
subdivision  should  read  "and".  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  having  this 
error    corrected. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  Article  III  are  perhaps  inconsistent  to  some  extent 
with  section  20  of  the  Federal  Bills  of  Lading  Act.  These  sections,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  the  substantive  rights  x>i  the  parties,  but,  in  effect, 
merely  regulate  the  burden  of  proof,  i.  e.,  the  evidential  effect  to  be 
given  to  certain  admissions  in  the  bills  of  lading.  The  provisions  of  The 
Hague  Rules  in  this  respect  do  not  seem  to  me  unfair,  and  even  if  they 
be  regarded  as  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  cargo  interests,  I 
do   not   think  the  objection   is    serious. 

My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  rules  contain  every  evidence  of 
their  having  been  formulated  in  the  utmost  good  faith  and  with  a  fair 
regard  to  the  rights  of  all  parties  interested.  I  think  they  concede  to 
cargo  interests  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  that  those  interests  can  fairly 
ask;  and  I  believe  the  rules  will  prove  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for 
future  business  relations  with  ocean  carriers  than  any  legislation  which 
can    reasonably    be    anticipated. 


GOVERNMENT  AID— GOOD  BUSINESS 
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diture  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  millions  per  annum 
as  a  straight-out  subsidy  to  overcome  the  disparities 
of  operating  costs,  this  immense  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  can  be  operated  profitably  under  private  owner- 
ship, and  at  a  conservative  estimate  can  be  sold  for 
considerably  more  than  its  present  depressed  market 
value.  The  interest  alone  on  the  increased  valuation 
of  our  merchant  fleet  would  go  far  towards  paying 
the  cost  of  the  financial  aid  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  proposed  subsidy. 

For  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  subsidy  de- 
termined for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years,  combined 
with  the  sale  of  our  government-owned  merchant  ships 
which  will  surely  follow,  is  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion for  the  country  at  large.     I  know  of  none  better. 

Gentlemen,  the  good  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
only  step  now  necessary  to  give  us  our  proper  stand- 
ing on  the  ocean  and  I  look  forward  with  no  appre- 
hension as  to  the  final  results  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations to  our  national  legislature.  We  must 
approach  this  matter  with  broad  vision  and  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  petty  technicalities  which  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  well-meaning  but  poorly-informed  oppo- 
nents of  this  and  similar  proposals  heretofore  ad- 
vanced in  the  interests  of  our  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  has  now  taken  the  lead  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  a  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject,  and 
let  us  above  all  things  keep  in  mind  that  other  su- 
preme fact  which  history  has  disclosed,  no  nation  has 
ever  attained  and  maintained  for  a  reasonable  time 
a  world  pre-eminence  without  ample  power  on  the  seas 
both  in  war  and  merchant  craft. 
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least  15  per  cent  on  her  first  cost  every  year  if  proper 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  "insurance,  depreciation 
and  interest  on  investment";  that  means  li/4  per  cent 
a  month.  Mr.  Harriman's  $800  per  month  excess  crew 
wages  for  an  8000-tonner  is  ten  cents  a  month  per 
deadweight  ton,  which  is  interest  at  15  per  cent  per 
annum  on  $8;  that  is  to  say,  the  ship  operator  who 
has  to  pay  $800  more  a  month  for  his  crew  than  his 
competitor  may  still  be  able  to  meet  his  competition 
if  his  ship  has  cost  $8  less  per  deadweight  ton.  First 
cost  is  a  very  serious  item  in  operating  cost. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  TWIN-SCREW  LINER 


THE  Homeric,  the  world's 
largest  twin  screw  steam- 
ship and  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  Southampton-Cher- 
bourg-New York  service  of  the 
White  Star  Line,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age on  March  1.  This  vessel, 
formerly  the  Columbus,  was 
built  by  F.  Schichau  of  Danzig 
for  the  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd 
and  launched  on  December  17, 
1913.  Owing  to  the  war,  the 
vessel  was  not  completed  and 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  was 
turned  over  to  the  reparations 
committee  and  sold  by  them  to 
the  White  Star  Line. 

She  has  an  extreme  length  of 
774  feet  3  inches,  a  molded 
breadth  of  83  feet,  a  molded 
depth  to  main  deck  of  53  feet  9 
inches,  a  gross  tonnage  of  34,- 
000,  and  is  powered  with  triple 
expansion  4-cylinder,  twin  en- 
gines designed  to  develop  an  in- 
dicated horsepower  of  30,000 
and  to  drive  the  ship  at  20 
knots  sea  speed. 

As  originally  designed  she 
would  have  carried  536  first, 
444  second,  678  third,  and  110 
fourth  class  passengers  in  ad- 
dition to  her  crew.  This  ar- 
rangement was  modified  by  the 
White  Star  naval  architects  so 
that  now  she  carries  529  first 
class  passengers,  487  second, 
1750  third,  and  has  a  capacity 
in  her  hold  for  about  10,000 
tons  of  freight  and  express. 
Decorative  Features 
Her  decorations  were  design- 
ed by  P.  L.  Troost  of  Munich, 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  dec- 
orating marine  interiors.  All 
of  the  first  class  public  rooms 
are  situated  on  the  boat  deck, 
with  the  exception  of  the  din- 
ing saloon,  which  is  on  the 
main  deck.  These  first  class 
public  rooms  are  especially  no- 
ticeable for  the  size  of  the  win- 
dows and  of  the  light  wells  and 
for  the  great  height  of  the  ceil- 
ings. Some  of  these  rooms  are 
considerably  larger  than  the 
equivalent  rooms  on  liners  of 
much  larger  tonnage,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  arranged  en 
suite  on  one  deck  adds  to  this 
effect  of  colossal  size. 

In  this  connection  we  would 
invite  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  illustration  on  this  page 
showing  the  lounge.  This  room 
is  94  feet  in  length,  47  in 
width,  with  a  flat  ceiling  20 
feet  high,  out  of  which  springs 
a  great  central  dome  of  amber 


Above — Artist's  drawing  of   Homeric. 

Below — Interior,   showing  the  fireplace  in  the  smoking 


glass.  The  colonnade  of  fluted 
Doric  pillars  on  either  side  of 
this  room  with  tall  windows  be- 
tween the  pillars  is  a  very  un- 
usual decorative  feature  and 
gives  to  this  room  rather  the 
characteristics  of  some  great 
reception  hall  ashore. 

There  are  about  40  very 
handsome  suite  rooms  with  pri- 
vate baths,  sitting  and  dress- 
ing rooms,  and  all  of  the  first 
class  cabins  have  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  are  heated  by 
both  steam  and  electricity,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  are  ar- 
ranged with  individual  beds 
for  either  one  or  two  occu- 
pants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pub- 
lic rooms  gives  a  drawing  room 
under  the  navigating  bridge 
with  large  plate  glass  observa- 
tion windows;  running  thence 
aft  comes  a  reading  room,  writ- 
ing room,  the  lounge,  a  music 
room,  the  smoking  room;  and 
aft  of  that  a  plate  glass  en- 
closed sun  veranda,  the  whole 
occupying  a  length  of  340  feet. 
While  each  room  has  its  own 
individuality  in  decoration  and 
lighting  features,  all  the  rooms 
are  blended  into  a  harmonious 
whole. 

Machinery 

The  propelling  machinery  of 
the  Homeric,  designed  and  in- 
stalled by  her  builders,  con- 
sists of  two  sets  of  triple  ex- 
pansion, 4-cylinder  engines,  the 
cylinder  sizes  being  50.4  inches 
for  the  high  pressure,  86.6 
inches  for  the  intermediate 
pressure,  and  96.5  inches  for 
both  of  the  low  pressure  cylin- 
ders, with  70-inch  stroke.  The 
boilers  are  12  in  number,  coal- 
fired,  fitted  with  superheaters 
and  with  Howden  forced  draft. 
The  working  pressure  is  210 
pounds. 

Structural  Features 
The  double  bottom  extended 
for  the  full  length  of  the  ship 
has  an  average  depth  of  about 
4  feet  and  beneath  the  engine 
rooms  6H  feet.  The  keel  is  wa- 
tertight for  practically  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  hull,  and  the 
double  bottoms  are  divided  up 
by  15  watertight  bulkheads.  All 
the  latest  requirements  for 
safety  of  life  at  sea  are  fol- 
lowed. In  the  compartments  of 
the  double  bottom  the  tanks 
provide  storage  for  2300  tons 
of  water  ballast,  2200  tons  of 
drinking  water,  and  400  tons  of 
feed  water. 
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Special  Features 

Electric  elevators  are  provid- 
ed, two  in  the  first  class  main 
companionway  and  one  in  the 
second  class,  each  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  8  passengers.  There 
is  also  a  special  luggage*  ele- 
vator. For  intercommunication 
a  complete  telephone  system 
has  been  installed,  much  like 
the  private  exchange  system.-; 
as  used  in  American  hotels. 
Each  of  the  larger  staterooms 
has  a  telephone  instrument 
within  convenient  reach  of  the 
bed  and  an  operator  is  always 
on  duty  at  the  central  station. 
One  delightful  feature  provid- 
ed in  great  profusion  on  this 
vessel  is  the  open  fireplaces  in 
the  public  rooms.  The  ventilat- 
ing system  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  warmed  or  cooled 
air  can  be  delivered  at  will 
through  the  ducts  to  the  vari- 
ous compartments. 

The  Homeric,  in  addition  to 
being  the  world's  largest  twin- 
screw  liner,  is  probably  also 
the  world's  largest  coal-burn- 
ing vessel  and  has  the  world's 
largest  reciprocating  engine 
afloat.  She  will  consume  prob- 
ably about  3500  tons  of  coal  on 
each  trip.  With  the  Homeric, 
the   Majestic   and  the   Olympic 


Colonnade  in   lounge  of  the  Homeric 


on  the  New  York  -  Cherbourg- 
Southampton  service,  the  White 
Star  Line  is  able  to  offer  un- 
surpassed de  luxe  cabin  accom- 
modations to  its  patrons  and  at 
the  same  time  is  able  to  divert 
more  of  its  fine  intermediate 
liners  into  the  special  excur- 
sion routes,  which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular  among 
American  and  British  tourists. 
In  this  connection  we  are  glad 
to  announce  that  a  recent  dis- 
patch from  President  Franklin 
of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  states:  "De- 
lighted with  Majestic.  Ship 
most  satisfactory  and  far  ex- 
ceeds expectations.  Speed  tri- 
als very  satisfactory  and  am 
satisfied  she  will  comfortably 
exceed  25  knots  at  sea  in  fav- 
orable weather,  but  of  course 
will  not  run  at  top  speed  for 
earlier  voyages." 

The  Majestic  is  in  charge  of 
Commodore  Sir  Bertram  Hayes 
and  the  staff  and  crew  who 
will  bring  her  across  the  At- 
lantic in  May  on  her  first  voy- 
age. She  will  sail  from  South- 
ampton May  10  for  New  York, 
calling  at  Cherbourg. 


MUST  KNOW  FIRST  AID 


UNDER  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
board  of  supervising  inspect- 
ors, Steamboat-Inspection  Ser- 
vice, approved  by  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  original  licenses 
to  masters,  mates,  pilots  and  engi- 
neers will  not  be  granted  until  they 
have  been  examined  in  first-aid  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  A.  R.  Mansfield,  super- 
intendent of  the  Seamen's  Church 
Institute  of  New  York,  Robert  W. 
Hart,  past  assistant  surgeon,  has  is- 
sued the  "Manual  on  Ship  Sanita- 
tion and  First  -  Aid  for  Merchant 
Seamen."  By  order  of  H.  S.  Cum- 
mings,  surgeon  general  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  "for  the  present 
at  least  this  book  will  be  used  for 
instruction  and  the  examination  will 
be  based  upon  its  contents." 

The  object  of  the  manual  is  to 
furnish  officers  and  men  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  with  a  small,  compre- 
hensive textbook  on  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  containing  an  outline  of 
the  common  medical  and  surgical 
conditions  that  obtain  on  shipboard, 
together  with  the  directions  for  the 


treatment  of  disease  and  also  for 
the  proper  care  of  injuries.  During 
the  last  several  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  something 
more  than  ordinary  directions  for 
first-aid  is  necessary  on  board  ship, 
particularly  where  long  voyages  ren- 
der professional  medical  aid  impos- 
sible. The  manual,  therefore,  will 
not  only  meet  the  need  of  a  text- 
book, but,  in  the  hands  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, it  will  prove  a  source  of  in- 
formation not  only  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, but  also  in  the  event  of  the 


development  of  diseases.    The  manual 
is  divided  into  the  following  parts: 

1.  General  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

2.  Anatomy  and  physiology. 

3.  Sick  bay  and  medicine  chest. 

4.  Medical  first-aid. 

5.  Surgical  first-aid. 

The  manual  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  diagrams  and 
photographs;  is  simply  written  and 
augmented  by  an  appendix  contain- 
ing various  regulations,  laws  and 
forms  which  concern  the  physical 
welfare  of  seamen. 


AN  UNUSUAL  TEST  FOR  A  FLOATING  DOCK 


IN  the  vicissitudes  of  service  float- 
ing docks  are  subjected  to  more 
or  less  hard  usage.  The  way  a 
floating  dock  stands  up  under 
such  service  depends  on  the  design 
of  the  dock  and  the  workmanship 
put  into  it.  As  an  illustration  of  a 
trying  condition,  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
December,  1920,  at  the  plant  of 
Jahncke  Dry  Dock  Company,  New 
Orleans,  presents  rather  unusual 
features. 

This  fire  occurred  December  16, 
1920,  starting  in  some  oil  pools  on 
the  wharf  structure.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly  and  soon  one  wing  wall  of 
the  Crandall  type  floating  dock  was 
on  fire.  To  quote  from  a  letter  to 
the  Crandall  Engineering  Company 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Jancke,  "There 
was  on  this  dock  an  8000  -  ton  oil 
tanker.  This  tanker  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  had  over  100  plates  out  of 
the  bottom  and  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  length  was  supported,  not  on 
keel  blocks,  but  held  in  perfect  align- 
ment by  heavy  wooden  12  by  12 
shores.  The  fire,  as  you  know,  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  pump  and  elec- 
trical connections. 

"The  fire-fighting  tugs,  in  pump- 
ing water  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
gradually  filled  up  the  pontoons  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  was  nearly 
five  inches  of  water  on  the  deck  of 
the  dock  on  the  inshore  side  at  the 
time  the  flames  were  finally  extin- 
guished. You  can  appreciate  the  po- 
sition of  this  dock  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  had  been  so  much  water 
pumped  into  the  pontoons  and  the 
dock  had  listed  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  number  of  the  main  support- 
ing shores  on  the  outboard  side  of 
the  vessel  had  fallen  down.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
barely  an  inch  and  a  half  of  free- 


board between  the  burned  section  of 
the  inboard  wing  and  the  water  level 
in  the  river,  made  the  proposition  a 
rather  difficult  one  to  handle. 

"Well,  you  know  we  saved  the  dock 
and  the  ship  in  the  dock;  and  the 
men  were  working  again  the  next 
day,  riveting  plates  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tanker. 

"We  kept  the  dock  floating  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  by  a  steam  pump  boat. 
We  completed  the  bottom  job  on  the 
ship,  replaced  all  of  the  wooden 
truss  timbers  inside  of  the  inshore 
wing,  rebuilt  the  wing  itself,  and 
undocked  the  vessel  without  any 
damage  whatever,  the  ship  having 
been  kept  in  perfect  alignment  dur- 
ing all  of  this  work. 

"Please  understand  that  the  work 
under  the  conditions  above  outlined 
was  carried  out  simultaneously,  that 
is,  the  dock  had  to  be  kept  afloat, 
the  ship  had  to  be  kept  in  alignment, 
the  trusses  had  to  be  taken  out  one 
by  one  and  replaced,  the  wing  had 
to    be    rebuilt,    and    this    work    was 


done  without  interfering  with  the 
repair  work  on  the  vessel. 

"I  have  gone  into  detail  regarding 
this  matter  because  it  left  on  my 
mind  such  a  vivid  impression  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  dock  itself  under 
most  trying  circumstances  and  at  a 
time  when  one  would  expect,  at  any 
moment,  that  the  entire  dock,  ship 
and  all,  would  turn  turtle. 

"The  dock,  as  you  know,  has  been 
completely  repaired  and  is  today  in 
splendid  condition,  working  most  sat- 
isfactorily." This  was  indeed  an 
extreme  test  and  gave  unusual  proof 
of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
dock. 

This  floating  dock  is  of  the  self- 
docking,  longitudinally-trussed  type 
developed  by  the  designers.  It  is 
made  up  in  six  sections  of  timber 
construction.  In  each  wing  wall  of 
each  section  there  is  incorporated 
the  panel  of  a  Warren  truss,  the 
panels  terminating  in  steel  connec- 
tion castings.  The  sections  are  con- 
nected by  steel  pins  joining  the  cor- 


Above — Pontoon   for   Crandall  dock  just   after  launching. 

Below — Crandall   floating   drydock   at   the   plant  of  the   Jahncke    Drydock    Company.    New    Orleans. 


responding  lugs  of  the  steel  cast- 
ings. When  the  sections  are  so  con- 
nected the  trusses  act  as  a  backbone 
to  the  dock  and  make  it  a  rigid  unit. 
It  was  the  action  of  these  trusses 
which  held  the  dock  together  during 
the  fire  and  prevented  a  most  seri- 
ous accident.  During  docking  oper- 
ation these  trusses  act  to  equalize 
any  differences  in  buoyancy  due  to 
uneven  pumping.  This  insures  the 
ship  against  distortion  and  serious 
damage  from  such  cause. 

The  transverse  or  sustaining  trus- 
ses are  of  a  statically  determinate 
type,  enabling  the  stresses  in  the 
various  members  to  be  accurately 
calculated  and  the  sizes  of  members 
and  joints  determined  in  accordance 
with  sound  engineering  practice.  The 
result  is  maximum  strength  and  min- 
imum cost. 
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To  eliminate  the  loss  of  lifting 
power  which  results  from  using  rock 
ballast,  this  dock  is  designed  for 
sinking  with  water  ballast.  This  is 
accomplished  without  the  use  of  sep- 
arate tanks  and  pumps.  It  results 
in  having  100  per  cent  of  the  lifting 
capacity  of  the  dock  available  for 
lifting  ships  instead  of  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  being  wasted  in  use- 
lessly lifting  permanent  ballast. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the 
dock  are: 

Feet 

Length  over  keel  blocks 440 

Width  overall  100 

Width  clear  80 

Draft  over  keel  blocks 22 

The  pumping  machinery  consists 
of  twenty-four  10-inch  centrifugal 
pumps  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pontoons,  each  directly  connected  to 
an  electric  motor.  The  control  of 
the  motors  is  centralized  so  that 
after    the    ship     is     grounded     and 


One   of  eight    125    H.  P.   Westinghouse  motors 
operating   the   dock   pumps 

(Westinghouse  photos) 


blocked  one  operator  controls  the 
operation  under  the  supervision  of 
the  dockmaster. 

The  bilge  blocks  are  of  the  patent 
releasing  type,  enabling  the  block  to 
be  readily  released  and  replaced  un- 
der the  heaviest  load.  The  blocks 
are  moved  along  the  slides  by  means 
of  endless  chains  operated  by  hand 
winches  on  the  wing  walls.  They 
eliminate  much  lost  time  and  labor. 

The  Crandall  Engineering  Com- 
pany, drydock  engineers,  Boston,  are 
the  designers  of  the  dock.  It  was 
built  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  by  the 
Beaumont  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company.  After  purchase  by  the 
Jahncke  Company  in  1920,  the  sec- 
tions were  towed  to  New  Orleans. 
Twelve  hours  after  arrival  the  sec- 
tions were  joined  together  and  a 
ship  was  drydocked.  It  has  been  in 
constant  use  since  that  time,  giving 
most  satisfactory  service. 


SEXTANT  BATTERY  LAMP 


THE  following  is  a  description 
by  Captain  A.  J.  Hosken  of  the 
British  steamer  Monteagle,  of 
a  simple  but  ingenious  lighting 
device  which  he  developed  for  use 
in  stellar  navigation: 

"I  have  fitted  my  sextant  with  a 
very  simple  device  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  it  at  night  time. 

"It  consists  of  a  small  dry  bat- 
tery, a  push  button,  and  a  small 
electric  light. 

"I  have  used  this  little  reading 
light  for  several  months,  and  find  it 
works  well,  being  a  great  improve- 
ment over  other  methods  of  reading 
off  at  night,  as  it  is  quicker,  more 
convenient,  and  without  the  objec- 
tion of  having  the  eyes  dazzled  by 
a  bright  light;  just  the  thing  re- 
quired for  simultaneous  stellar  ob- 
servations. 

"I  found  the  best  plan  is  to  ob- 
serve with  the  right  eye  and  read 
off  with  the  left  eye,  as  in  that  way 
the  right  eye  has  no  chance  of  be- 
ing dazzled. 

"The  dry  battery  I  have  in  use  is 
an  ordinary  small  pocket  flash  lamp 
about  3  inches  long  and  1%  inches 
wide.  The  top  which  held  the  lamp 
was  removed,  and  in  its  place  a 
piece  of  vulcanite  was  fitted  with 
two  terminals  which  make  contact 
with  the  contacts  on  the  dry  battery 
inside  this  cover.  Vulcanite  and  ter- 
minals can  be  removed  so  that  a  new 
battery  may  be  put  in  place, 

"The  battery  cover  with  battery 
inside  has  been  fastened  underneath 
the  body  of  the  sextant.     This  bat- 


tery cover,  push  button  and  reading 
lamp  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch. 

"The  push  button  is  connected 
with  the  terminals  on  the  battery 
with  fine,  flexible,  insulated  wire, 
also  connected  to  the  reading  lamp. 
The  push  button  is  fastened  on  the 
outside  frame  of  the  sextant,  be- 
tween the  index  glass  and  the  hori- 
zon glass,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
hangs  down  a  couple  of  inches. 
When  the  sextant  is  held  in  the 
right  hand  the  push  button  may  be 
held  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  with  the 
thumb  ready  for  pressing  the  but- 
ton. This  sounds  as  if  it  might  be 
awkward,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
is  quite  easy  and  comfortable. 


Vulcanite 


"The  electric  lamp  is  fitted  with 
a  shade  and  is  attached  to  the  sex- 
tant by  slipping  it  under  an  elastic 
band  on  the  swing  arm  of  the  in- 
dex reader. 

"The  whole  arrangement  can  be 
obtained  for  about  a  dollar,  and  is 
quite  easy  to  fit  up.  The  dry  bat- 
teries seem  to  last  about  two  or 
three  months. 

"The  first  arrangement  I  tried  of 
this  sort  I  made  portable.  It  could 
be  attached  quickly  and  the  battery 
was  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  work- 
ed well,  but  I  prefer  it  attached  to 
the  sextant,  as  it  adds  very  little 
to  the  weight,  is  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  stowage  in  case,  or  with  taking 
sights  in  daylight." 


Flexible   Wire 


^i'jjl    Reading   Lamp 


Battery    Cover 
Dry  Battery  Inside 

Arrangement   of  sextant   battery  lamp 


RAISING  14,000  TONS  WITH  A  PUSH  BUTTON 

Giant  New  York  Dock  Equipped  with  Individual  Push  Button  Control  of  Pump  Motors. 

Dock  Master's  Thumb  Raises  the  Ship. 


By   JAMES   GOLDSBOROUGH  = 


ONE  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  control  of  drydocks  is 
illustrated  by  the  14,000-ton, 
four-section,  floating  dock  re- 
cently erected  in  the  yards  of  Theo- 
dore A.  Crane's  Sons  Company,  Erie 
Basin,  Brooklyn. 

All  of  the  pumps  of  this  dock  are 
controlled  directly  by  the  dock  mas- 
ter himself.  He  stands  in  a  little 
house,  directly  facing  the  dock, 
where  he  has  a  clear  view  of  all 
proceedings.  Within  this  house  is 
a  waterproof  cabinet,  which  con- 
tains eight  sets  of  push  buttons, 
each  set  consisting  of  two  buttons 
marked  "start"  and  "stop",  respec- 
tively. The  sets  are  numbered  from 
one  to  eight,  and  each  controls  one 
of  the  eight  pump  motors  in  the 
dock. 

To  start  any  or  all  of  the  motors, 
the  dockmaster  presses  the  proper 
"start"  buttons ;  to  stop  them,  he 
presses  the  "stop"  buttons.  Thus 
the  control  of  the  delicate  operation 
of  pumping  out  a  dock  is  literally 
at  his  finger  tips,  and  his  days  of 
bawling  out  orders,  with  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  and  possibility  of 
being  misunderstood,  are  at  an  end. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  instances 
of  automatic  electrical  control  of  a 
drydock,  although  this  system  has 
been  successfully  used  in  other  in- 
dustries, notably  in  steel  mills,  for 
many  years. 

The  controller  itself  is  located  in 
the  yard's  substation.  It  consists  of 
a  large  panel   board   carrying  eight 

*  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 
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Above — Dock  master's  station  on  the  pier  at 
the  head  of  the  14,000-ton  dock  at  Theodore  A. 
Crane's   Sons   Company,    Erie    Basin,    Brooklyn. 

Note  the  eight  push  button  switches  control- 
ling   motors   on   the    drydock. 

Below  at  left  is  shown  the  dock  with  a  small 
ship   up. 

At  right — View  in  the  power  station  showing 
panelboard  with  eight  groups  of  magnetic  con- 
tactors. Ammeters  on  motor  circuits  and  auxil- 
iary push  button  control  in  case  dock  master's 
station   is   out  of  commission. 


groups  of  magnetic  contactors,  eight 
ammeters,  and  eight  sets  of  push- 
buttons, which  are  duplicates  of 
those  in  the  dock  control  house.  The 
actual  motor  connections  are  made 
by  the  contactors  (and  not  by  the 
push  buttons),  and  these  are  so  de- 
signed that  they  close  in  the  proper 
order  and  at  a  rate  that  will  start 
the  motors  in  the  least  possible 
time   consistent  with   safety. 

The  motors  operate  on  three- 
phase,  25-cycle,  440-volt  current,  but 
are  started  by  being  connected  with 
a  220-volt  circuit.  When  the  dock- 
master  presses  the  "start"  button  of 
No.  1  motor,  for  example,  the  con- 
tactors are  energized  and  those  that 
connect  it  to  the  220-volt  circuit 
close  first.  This  application  of  low- 
voltage  current  starts  the  motor 
easily  and  brings  it  gradually  up  to 
speed.  When  the  proper  speed  is  at- 
tained, a  relay  mounted  on  the 
panel  closes  automatically,  and  the 
440-volt  contactors  then  close,  con- 
necting the  motor  directly  to  the 
running  circuit.  When  the  "stop" 
button  is  pushed,  all  contactors  open 
and  disconnect  the  motor. 

The  ammeters  mounted  on  the 
control  panel  give  the  electrician  in 
charge  of  the  substation  complete 
information    as   to   the    performance 
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of  the  motors.  By  glancing  at  these 
instruments,  he  is  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  each  motor  in  opera- 
tion is  taking  its  full  share  of  the 
load.  Any  irregulatrities  indicated 
are  immediately  investigated,  and 
thus  troubles  can  often  be  remedied 
before  they  actually  develop. 

The  duplicate  set  of  push  buttons 
in  the  substation  provides  control  of 
the  motors  in  case  of  trouble  at  the 
dock    house,    and    also    permits    the 


electrician  to  act  in  case  of  an  em- 
ergency. 

The  motors  are  of  the  vertical 
squirrel-cage  type  and  are  rated  at 
125  horsepower,  290  R.  P.  M.  They 
are  provided  with  ball  thrust  bear- 
ings and  their  coils  are  impregnated 
to  render  them  weatherproof.  They 
are  mounted  in  little  houses  on  the 
wings  of  the  dock,  and  each  is  di- 
rectly connected  to  an  Alberger  cen- 
trifugal pump. 

Current  for  this  installation  is  re- 


ceived from  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
Company  at  6600  volts  and  is  step- 
ped down  to  440/220  volts  by  three 
oil-insulated  self-cooled  transform- 
ers. 

The  dock  itself  cost  over  $1,000,- 
000  and  all  of  the  wooden  construc- 
tion was  handled  by  the  yard.  The 
marine  construction  engineer  in 
charge  was  Henry  J.  Gielow.  All  of 
the  electrical  equipment  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company. 


A  NOTABLE  FIREBOAT  TEST 


THE  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently  completed  the 
fireboat  J.  Hampton  Moore  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  boat, 
named  after  himself,  was  accepted 
by  Mayor  Moore  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  8  after  exhaustive  official 
tests  on  which  she  demonstrated  her 
ability  more  than  to  meet  the  speci- 
fication requirements. 

The  river  trial  of  this  boat,  as  to 
her  maneuvering  and  speed  ability, 
was  very  successful.  No  speed  had 
been  guaranteed  but  the  boat  made 
with  great  ease  fourteen  miles  an 
hour  during  a  four-hour  trial. 

The  trial  of  pumps  was  a  more 
difficult  matter,  as  the  volume  of 
water  to  be  thrown  from  the  nozzles 
and  the  pressure  to  be  maintained 
were  very  great  for  a  boat  of  the 
size  of  the  J.  Hampton  Moore  and  of 
her  limited  boiler  capacity.  The  re- 
quirements called  for  the  delivery 
of  10,000  gallons  a  minute  against 
a  pressure  of  200  pounds.  The  per- 
missible boiler  size,  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  boat,  necessitated  a  very 


Above. — Pump  test  on  the  J.  Hampton  Moore 
showing  four  nozzles  under  full  pressure  of  203 
pounds   a   square   inch. 

Below. — Broadside  view  of  J.  Hampton  Mcore 
on  her  trials. 

—  l'hotograi)hs  by  J.  E.  Green 


heavy  steam  evaporation  in  order  to 
meet  the  pump  requirements.  This 
steam  evaporation  would  have  to  be 
approximately  8  pounds  a  square 
foot  of  heating  surface,  which  called 
for  a  fuel  oil  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately  425  pounds   a  burner. 

The  limitations  of  forced  draft 
equipment  made  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  these  figures  very  careful, 
painstaking  design  and  construction 
throughout,  with  the  result  that  on 
the  official  test  the  four  pumps  de- 
livered at  the  nozzles  over  10,000 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  at  203 
pounds  pressure;  and  this  perform- 
ance was  kept  up  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  so  that  the  fire 
chief  and  the  engineering  force  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  gladly  accepted 
the  equipment.  Put  in  another  way, 
the  performance  of  the  J.  Hampton 
Moore  means  that  she  must  in  ac- 
tion throw  30  tons  of  water  a  min- 
ute to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  that 
this  water  must  carry  more  than  300 
feet  from  the  nozzle. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  ORE  AND  OIL  VESSEL 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Delivers  Steamship  Bethore  20,500-Ton  Combination 
Carrier  to  the  Ore  Steamship  Corporation  for  Operation  Under  American  Register 


THE  steamship  Bethore  deliver- 
ed to  the  Ore  Steamship  Cor- 
poration on  February  11,  1922, 
at  the  Sparrows  Point,  Mary- 
land, plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  the 
second  of  the  large  combination  ore 
and  oil  vessels  to  be  completed  at 
that  plant.  The  first  was  the  G. 
Harrison  Smith,  delivered  to  the  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Company  Sep- 
tember 12,  1921. 

The  commissioning  of  these  steam- 
ers inaugurates  the  entry  into  ser- 
vice of  a'  new  type  of  vessel  that 
has  been  developed  to  meet  an  eco- 
nomic demand  in  the  construction 
of  oil  carriers.  The  Bethore  is  ar- 
ranged with  separate  cargo  spaces 
so  designed  and  located  that  either 
a  full  load  of  oil  or  a  full  load  of 
ore  can  be  carried,  or  general  cargo 
equal  to  approximately  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  the  deadweight  ca- 
pacity, according  to  density,  can  be 
carried.  The  utility  of  this  type  of 
vessel  is  apparent  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  it  provides  means  for 
making  a  profitable  return  voyage 
after  a  cargo  of  oil  has  been  deliv- 
ered, thus  enabling  the  shipowner 
to  obtain  100  per  cent  service  from 
his  fleet. 

The  ordinary  tanker,  as  developed 
to  date,  is  especially  efficient  in  han- 
dling and  transporting  oil  cargoes, 
yet  suffers  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
turn voyages  made  in  ballast.  This 
condition  means  an  economic  loss 
which  has  been  accepted  as  a  nec- 
sary  part  of  the  industry.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  combination  ore  and  oil 
vessel,  however,  changes  this  situa- 
tion and  makes  possible  a  greater 
return  on  the  investment.  Shipown- 
ers and  operators  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  econom- 


Stern   of  the   Bethore   on  the  ways   at 
Sparrows   Point 


The  combination  ore  and  oil 
carriers  were  fully  described 
as  to  structural  details  in  a 
former  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review.  As  the  construction 
of  two  similar  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  coal  and  ore  has 
recently  been  commenced  at  the 
Alameda  works  of  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  the 
present  rather  full  account  of 
the  machinery  and  trials  of  the 
Bethore  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest. 


ical  operation  and  the  importance 
of  keeping  their  fleet  moving  with 
cargoes  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year,  especially 
with  present  operating  costs,  and  the 
potentialities  inherent  in  this  new 
type  of  vessel  will  be  decidedly  in- 
teresting. That  the  construction  of 
combination  vessels  is  not  necessar- 
ily confined  to  oil  carriers,  but  may 
be  applied  to  other  types  of  freight- 
ers, is  evidenced  by  the  construction 
of  two  combination  coal  and  ore  car- 
riers now  building  at  the  Union 
Plant,  San  Francisco,  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Corporation. 

First  Under  American  Registry 
The  Bethore  is  the  first  combina- 
tion ore  and  oil  vessel  under  Ameri- 
can registry  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  largest  of  all  freight  vessels 
afloat.  There  are  undeniable  econ- 
omies and  advantages  in  the  use  of 
vessels  of  great  carrying  capacity 
when  conditions  in  their  trade  routes 
allow  their  use.  This  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Bethore,  where  the  di- 
mensions have  been  limited  only  by 
the  depth  of  water  available  at  load- 
ing and  discharging  terminals. 

In  design  the  Bethore  is  of  the 
patent  combination  ore  and  oil  type 
and  is  similar,  with  some  exceptions, 
to  the  Marore  and  Steelore  now  un- 
der construction  at  the  Sparrows 
Point  Plant  and  described  in  the 
April,  1921,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review.  She  was  designed  specially 
for  carrying  a  cargo  of  oil  from 
Mexico  to  South  America,  where  the 
oil  is  to  be  discharged  and  a  cargo 
of  ore  taken  on  for  the  United  States, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
making  the  return  voyage  under  bal- 
last as  usually  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary tanker.  General  cargo  can  be 
carried  on  the  trip  to  Mexico. 


Steamship   Bethore  ready   for   her   trials 
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The  general  dimensions  of  the  Be- 
thore  are  in  brief  as  follows:  length 
overall  is  572  feet,  and  length  be- 
tween perpendiculars  550  feet;  the 
breadth,  molded,  is  72  feet,  with  a 
molded  depth  of  44  feet;  the  dead- 
weight capacity  is  20,500  tons,  and 
displacement  is  29,967  tons.  Loaded 
the  draft  is  32  feet  AVs  inches,  and 
light  draft  is  11  feet  3^2  inches. 
Framing  is  longitudinal  and  the  ves- 
sel is  classed  to  the  highest  rating 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
and  British  Corporation. 

Cargo   Spaces 

The  principal  cargo  spaces  in  the 
Bethore  consist  of  the  cargo  oil 
tanks  and  fuel  oil  tanks  and  the  ore 
holds.  The  latter  occupy  a  space  30 
feet  wide  by  30  feet  deep  for  a  dis- 
tance of  360  feet  through  the  hull 
of  the  vessel,  and  are  elevated  14 
feet  above  the  keel,  which  feature 
constitutes  one  of  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  this  type  of  ore-carry- 
ing vessel.  The  illustration  show- 
ing the  Bethore  in  course  of  con- 
struction indicates  clearly  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  ore  holds  and 
the  oil  tanks,  which  are  distinc- 
tive features  of  this  type  of  vessel. 
The  oil  cargo  space  contains  741,294 
cubic  feet,  the  fuel  oil  space  141,160 
cubic  feet,  and  the  ore  cargo  space 
of  the  three  holds  367,120  cubic  feet. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  freighter  because  of  the 
low  center  of  gravity  in  carrying  a 
dense  cargo,  like  ore,  are  eliminated 
in  this  design.  The  bottom  of  the 
ore  hold  being  raised  14  feet  above 
the  keel  and  being  relatively  narrow 
(30   feet   in    a   molded   width    of    72 


No.   2   ore  hold  of   the    Bethore  with 
hold   are 

feet)  allows  the  center  of  gravity 
to  be  brought  to  a  suitable  height. 
Furthermore,  the  extreme  length  of 
the  ore  holds  (a  total  of  360  feet) 
distributes  the  cargo  over  the  great- 
est possible  length  and  assures  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  stresses  through- 
out the  frame  of  the  vessel. 

Oil  Tanks 

The  oil  cargo  is  contained  in  elev- 
en tanks  on  each  side  of  the  vessel. 
Each  of  these  tanks  extends  from  the 
ore  hold  to  the  shell  of  the  vessel 
(a  distance  of  21  feet)  and  also  ex- 
tends beneath  the  ore  hold  to  the 
longitudinal  bulkhead  running  from 
the  keel  to  the  ore  hold.  Thus,  with 
an  oil  cargo,  the  center  of  gravity  is 
raised    to    the    proper    height.      The 


Deck  view  of   Bethore  looking  aft   from   bridge,   showing    12-inch   stern   discharge   line    for   oil   cargo 


lagging   in   place.     The   dimensions   of   this 
30x30x130    feet 

wing  spaces  of  the  oil  tank  act  as 
expansion  trunks,  and  on  account  of 
their  depth,  afford  the  greatest  pos- 
sible flexibility  for  carrying  liquid 
cargoes  of  varying  density,  allowing 
adjusting  of  trim  under  all  condi- 
tions of  load.  Besides  the  cargo  oil 
tanks,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the 
ship  one  fuel  oil  tank  aft  of  and  one 
forward  of  the  cargo  oil  tanks,  and 
a  fuel  oil  deep  tank  forward. 

The  forward  ore  cargo  hold  is 
served  by  two  hatches  30  feet  long, 
and  one  19  feet  long.  The  middle 
hold  is  served  by  three  30  -  foot 
hatches,  while  the  after  hold  is  serv- 
ed by  two  30-foot  and  one  25-foot 
hatch.  All  hatches  are  30  feet  wide, 
the  full  width  of  the  ore  hold,  and 
are  of  the  corrugated  patent  Hogg- 
Carr  type.  Ten  kingposts,  with  eight- 
een 36-foot  Oregon  pine  booms  of 
three  tons  capacity,  are  provided  for 
the  handling  of  ore  or  general  cargo 
in  case  the  ship  engages  in  a  trade 
not  having  terminal  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading.  The  ten  SV^- 
inch  by  10-inch  winches  which  han- 
dle the  tackle  for  raising  the  hatch 
covers  are  available  for  working 
the  %-inch  diameter  wire  rope  whips 
on  the  cargo  booms. 

Discharge  and  Loading 

The  loading  and  unloading  of  an 
oil  cargo  is  similar  to  the  operations 
of  an  ordinary  tanker.  Three  oil 
hose  cranes  and  filling  manifolds 
are  located  on  each  side  of  the  up- 
per deck  and  fill  through  12-inch 
risers  to  the  hold.  For  discharging 
oil,  10-inch  suction  lines  from  the 
tanks  discharge  into  the  14-inch  fore 
and  aft  hold  suction  lines,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  ship.  In  the  pump 
hold,  below  the  bridge  deck  and  be- 
tween  the   forward   and   middle   ore 
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holds,  two  14-inch  by  20-inch  by 
leV-i-inch  by  24-inch  compound  hori- 
zontal duplex  cargo  pumps  discharge 
through  the  port  and  starboard  12- 
inch  risers  and  through  12-inch  dis- 
charge lines  on  the  upper  deck,  boat 
deck,  and  poop  deck  leading  over 
the  stern.  Suitable  cross  connec- 
tions and  valves  are  provided  so  that 
either  pump  can  draw  oil  from  any 
tank  and  discharge  over  either  side 
or  stern. 

In  unloading  ore,  two  15-ton  grab 
bucket  unloaders  will  unload  the 
vessel  in  about  forty  hours.  The 
ore  holds  are  so  proportioned  in 
their  areas  that  as  ore  is  unloaded 
the  rise  of  the  vessel  as  it  loses 
draft  just  equals  the  fall  in  level 
of  the  ore  in  ore  holds,  the  unload- 
ing buckets  thus  working  always  at 
the  same  level. 

Machinery 
The  main  engines  in  the  Bethore 
are  Bethlehem  triple  expansion  re- 
ciprocating engines  with  25-inch,  41- 
inch  and  68-inch  diameter  cylinders 
and  a  48-inch  stroke.  The  boilers 
consist  of  three  Scotch  boilers,  17 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter  by  12  feet 
long,  built  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  fitted  with  Howden's  system 
of  forced  draft  and  with  the  Bethle- 
hem -  Dahl  mechanical  oil  -  burning 
system.  There  are  two  main  feed 
pumps,  of  the  Bethlehem-Weir  ver- 
tical simplex  type,  15  V2  inches  by 
11 V2  inches  by  24  inches.  The  fuel 
oil  service  pumps  for  supplying  oil 
to  the  oil  burners  consist  of  two 
ly^-inch.  by  5-inch  by  10-inch  Bethle- 
hem-Weir horizontal  simplex  pumps. 
The  two  fuel  oil  transfer  pumps  are 
also  of  the  Bethlehem-Weir  type,  7 
inches  by  8  inches  by  18  inches,  ver- 
tical simplex. 

The  steering  gear  consists  of  the 
standard  Bethlehem  16-inch  by  12- 
inch  screw  type  direct  connected  to 
the  rudder-stock  through  a  spring- 
quadrant  and  tiller.  All  shocks 
between  the  rudder  and  engine 
are  taken  by  the  quadrant  springs, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  they 
are  both  in  compression  at  the 
midship  position  and,  therefore,  in- 
stantly transmit  any  movement  of 
the  quadrant  and  screw  gear  to  the 
rudder  stock.  The  vessel  can  be 
steered  from  (a)  the  hydraulic  tele- 
motor  located  in  the  steering  room, 
(b)  a  trick-wheel  on  the  same  deck 
as  the  gear,  (c)  steering  column  on 
the  engine  room  casing,  and  (d)  by 
hand  wheels  located  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  gear.  Arrangements  are 
also  made  for  relief  steering  from  a 
steam  winch  located  on  the  poop 
deck,  and  for  emergency  steering,  in 
case  all  other  methods  fail,  lugs  are 
fitted  to  each  side  of  the  quadrant 
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so  the  rudder-stock  can  be  operated 
by  hand  through  cables  attached  to 
the  lugs. 

Mooring   Winches 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  mooring  winches.  These  are 
a  special  type,  Bethlehem  10-inch  by 
12-inch  compound  geared,  and  six 
in  number.  Each  winch  may  be  set 
to  produce  any  required  resistance 
to  the  mooring  line,  up  to  steam 
pressure.  In  operation  these  winch- 
es pay  out  the  mooring  line  when 
under  excessive  tension,  the  engine 
overhauling  to  do  so,  and  when  the 
tension  becomes  less  the  winch  au- 
tomatically takes  up  the  slack  and 
establishes  a  tension  on  the  line  as 
governed  by  the  setting  of  the  lever- 
operated  piston  throttle  valve.  The 
tension  in  the  mooring  line  may  also 
be  resisted  by  means  of  a  brake 
band,  or  compressor,  mounted  on  the 
flange  of  the  drum  and  controlled  by 
a    hand-wheel    and    screw.      Two    of 


Arrangement   of   piping   aft   of   superstructure 
under  bridge   deck 

these  winches  are  located  on  the 
upper  deck  forward,  two  on  the  poop 
deck  forward  of  the  wing  houses 
and  two  on  the  poop  deck  aft  for 
stern  lines.  The  port  after  winch 
has,  in  addition  to  the  winding  drum 
and  warping  gypsy  head,  two  groov- 
ed drums  on  an  extended  shaft  for 
relieving  tackle. 

A  donkey  boiler  is  located  on  a 
flat  between  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  at  the  lower  deck  level.  The 
engineers'  store  rooms  and  work- 
shop are  provided  on  this  same 
deck  on  the  port  side,  and  the  re- 
frigerating machinery  is  located  on 
the  starboard  side.  At  the  extreme 
after  end  of  this  deck  are  the  meat 
room,  chill   room  and  butcher  shop. 
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Aft  in  the  engine  room,  on  a  flat 
below  the  engineers'  stores  and  work 
shop,  is  located  the  electric  equip- 
ment, consisting  of  two  20-kilowatt 
generators,  each  driven  by  a  9-inch 
by  7-inch  vertical  reciprocating  en- 
gine, with  switchboard. 
Trials 

On  her  trial  trips,  February  7  and 
8,  the  Bethore  more  than  met  her 
requirements  for  speed.  This  vessel 
was  designed  for  a  speed  of  11^/2 
knots  and  over  a  measured  mile  off 
Kent  Island  developed  a  speed  of 
12.125  knots.  A  mean  I.  H.  P.  of 
5557  was  developed  at  86.5  R.  P.  M. 
The  performance  of  the  ship  on  the 
trial  trip  was  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 

On  February  11  the  Bethore  was 
turned  over  to  the  Ore  Steamship 
Corporation,  and  her  maiden  trip 
began  February  25,  when  she  clear- 
ed from  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Tuxpan, 
Mexico,  to  take  aboard  oil  for  Bay- 
onne.  New  Jersey. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
Bethore  there  were  on  the  ways  at 
the  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  the  two  similar  ships,  the  Mar- 
ore  and  Steelore. 

The  Bethore  was  launched  on  De- 
cember 3,  1921,  and  was  christened 
by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Schwab.  A  num- 
ber of  officials  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  including 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  Mr.  Eu- 
gene G.  Grace,  president,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  launching. 


RUBBER   FOR   STERN   BEARINGS 

The  stern  bearings  of  propeller 
shafts  have  always  presented  a  prob- 
lem to  the  marine  engineer.  Up  to 
the  present  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  a  brass  or  bronze 
sleeve  shrunk  onto  the  steel  shaft 
to  protect  it  from  corrosion,  this 
sleeve  running  in  babbitt  or  lignum 
vitae  bearings.  The  Oliver  Sher- 
wood Company  of  San  Francisco, 
noting  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  use  of  rubber  bearings 
on  oil  well  machinery,  are  advo- 
cating the  use  of  these  bearings  for 
stern  tubes  and  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction from  their  use. 

D.  W.  Dickie,  San  Francisco  naval 
architect,  and  F.  G.  White,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  authorized  the 
use  of  these  bearings  on  the  launch 
recently  finished  for  the  Harbor 
Commission  under  the  direction  of 
D.  W.  Dickie.  The  tailshaft  of  this 
launch  is  5  inches  in  diameter;  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  sleeve  is  5% 
inches;  the  stern  tube  bearing  is  23 
inches   long. 


THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  MARINE 

ENGINEERING 


By    W.    P.    LINDLEY 


MANY  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten concerning  the  manage- 
ment and  proper  operation 
of  the  machinery  of  steam- 
ships. These  writings  have  more 
than  likely  been  of  great  benefit,  as 
an  interchange  of  ideas  and  ex- 
planations of  different  methods  must 
of  necessity  tend  toward  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  perfect  operation. 

However,  the  human  element  has 
seldom  or  never  been  touched  upon, 
as  most  technical  publications  have 
their  columns  filled  with  matter  re- 
garding the  design  and  management 
of  inanimate  objects  of  mechanical 
construction.  Neither  has  the  en- 
gineering lecturer  very  often  taken 
up  the  subject  of  betterment  of 
men's  morals,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  personal  equation  of  design- 
ers and  operators  has  been  mostly 
left  to  such  societies  and  writers  as 
specialize  in  moral  things,  leaving 
the  more  material   ones  alone. 

Therefore  these  remarks  are  tend- 
ered you  assembled  here  with  an 
intention  to  be  more  along  the  lines 
of  conduct  and  character  than  on 
engineering  subjects.  However,  the 
two  are  in  a  way  so  interwoven  that 
more  than  likely  allusions  will  be 
made  to  the  craft  you  practice  and 
the  mechanical  lives  you   lead. 

While  not  posing  as  a  puritan  or 
a  preacher,  it  is  believed  that  an  en- 
gineer who  leads  a  morally,  mental- 
ly and  physically  clean  life  is  a 
better  man  in  his  profession  than  he 
would  be  if  he  lived  a  besotted,  vul- 
gar and  dirty  existence.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  man  can  be  a  gentleman 
and  a  good  engineer.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  wear  overalls  buttoned 
about  the  waist  and  hanging  slouch- 
ily,  with  a  greasy  silk  cap  on  one's 
head  and  a  yard  of  filthy  wiping  rag 
hanging  out  of  the  back  pocket  to 
signify  to  the  world  that  you  are  an 
engineer.  One  of  the  best  marine 
engineers  I  ever  knew  went  into 
business  for  himself,  and  when  he 
came  aboard  a  vessel  to  take  meas- 
urements for  a  job,  it  was  a  delight 
to  the  eye  to  observe  him.  Always 
spick  and  span,  with  a  carnation  in 
his  buttonhole,  he  would  take  diam- 
eters of  rods  and  stems,  pitch  of 
bolts,  etc.,  jotting  down  his  figures 
in  a  clean  note  book.  He  had  a 
surety  born  of  a  confidence  in  him- 
self and  a  perfect  mastery  of  his 
business,  together  with  the  certain- 
ty that  he  knew  he  knew.  Then 
when  his  work  came  back  to  the 
boat  after  completion   it  fitted   with 


Mr.  W.  P.  Lindley,  one  of  the 
old  time  marine  engineers,  gave 
a  short  talk  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Ma- 
rine Engineers,  San  Francisco, 
As  his  subject  was  of  a  some- 
what different  sort  than  the 
usual  run  of  technical  address- 
es, it  is  believed  that  the  pres- 
ent article  formed  from  an  ab- 
stract of  his  remarks  will  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  J. 
A.  Kinkead  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting lecture  on  "Steel  Manu- 
facture," illustrating  his  re- 
marks with  sketches  of  the  va- 
rious methods  and  tests  em- 
ployed. 

The  American  Society  of  Ma- 
rine Engineers  is  working 
through  its  meetings  for  the 
elevation  of  the  marine  en- 
gineering profession. 


an  exactness  and  nicety  that  made 
his  particular  product  a  coastwise 
standard  which  reflected  the  excel- 
lence of  its  maker  as  a  man  and  a 
mechanic. 

A  habit  of  neatness  can  be  culti- 
vated by  the  engineer  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Neatness  of  quarters  and 
person  is  a  prime  essential  if  a 
man  wishes  to  rise  in  his  work.  We 
know  that  an  engineer's  duties  are 
hot  and  tiring,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  untidy  and 
filthy  in  his  habits  when  off  watch. 
What  a  reflection  on  an  engineer  it 
is  to  see  his  quarters  strewed  with 
dirty  overalls,  wet  and  greasy  shoes, 
pieces  of  old  packing,  wads  of  wip- 
ing rags  or  waste,  old  socks,  cigar 
and  cigarette  butts,  half  -  burnt 
matches,  befouled  and  tattered  mag- 
azines, etc.,  etc.  The  superintendent 
seeing  a  place  like  this  is  not  likely 
to  put  the  occupant  down  for  pro- 
motion. 

Cleanliness  of  language  is  also  an 
admirable  trait.  Profanity  and  vul- 
garity denote  a  paucity  of  ideas. 
Putting  to  one  side  the  question  as 
to  whether  religious  or  not,  the  con- 
stant use  of  profane  and  vulgar  ex- 
pressions is  needless  and  foolish. 
This  habit  of  speaking  has  become 
so  fixed  in  many  people  that  they  un- 
consciously interlard  every  sentence 
with  useless  words.  In  fact,  they 
seem  unable  to  state  an  obvious  fact 
in  clear  and  concise  language.     All 


assertions  are  prefixed  or  suffixed 
with  obscene,  vulgar  or  profane  ex- 
pressions. A  man  should  never  use 
language  at  his  work  or  among  his 
companions  that  he  would  not  use 
before  his  mother  or  sister,  or  any 
other  fellow's  sister,  either. 

We  will  now  take  up  drunkenness. 
While  it  is  presumed  that  this  evil 
does  not  at  present  prevail  to  any 
great  extent  in  United  States  ports, 
it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  many 
men  do  indulge  to  a  great  extent  in 
places  where  alcoholic  drinks  can  be 
had.  To  any  engineer  who  has  a 
desire  to  bemuse  and  befuddle  his 
brains  with  booze,  the  advice  given 
is — Don't.  It  is  an  evil  habit,  and 
one  that  in  almost  every  case  leads 
to  trouble.  High  pressure  steam, 
watertube  boilers,  oil  fuel  and  the 
thousand  and  one  units  that  go  to 
make  up  the  modern  engine  room 
plant  do  not  mix  well  with  booze. 
It  also  breaks  down  a  man's  health, 
and  moreover,  if  he  happens  to  dally 
on  the  primrose  path  while  fuddled 
with  drink,  his  punishment  is  nearly 
always  certain,  for  the  votary  of 
Bacchus  when  entering  the  temples 
of  Venus  surely  runs  a  big  risk. 
This  latter  subject  might  be  taken 
exception  to  in  an  address  of  this 
sort,  but  when  it  is  known  that  fully 
80  per  cent  of  disease  can  be  traced 
to  such  origin,  it  is  surely  not  out 
of  order  to  warn  the  sea-going  engi- 
neer of  the  risks  he  runs  and  the 
price  he  will  surely  have  to  pay. 

Dignity  of  conduct  is  also  an  as- 
set. While  an  engineer  officer  need 
not  envelop  himself  in  a  cloud  of 
aloofness,  he  should  not  be  too  fa- 
miliar with  his  subordinates.  De- 
mocracy is  admirable  to  a  certain  ; 
extent,  but  the  playing  of  cards  by  i 
engineers  in  the  oiler's  messroom 
will  breed  contempt  and  inattention 
to  orders  when  given.  Neither  should 
an  engineer  permit  watertenders  and 
oilers  to  address  him  as  "Bill"  or 
"Jim",  as  the  case  may  be.  We  all 
know  that  a  former  fashion  made 
it  imperative  that  watertenders,  oil- 
ers, etc.,  should  be  members  of  the 
firemen's  union,  which  at  that  time 
was  also  affiliated  with  the  M.  E. 
B.  A.  through  the  A.  F.  of  L.  This, 
it  is  submitted,  was  a  great  evil,  and 
did  much  to  lessen  the  importance 
of  the  engineer  in  the  eyes  of  steam- 
ship operators.  It  was  also  produc-  | 
tive  of  much  trouble.  Many  years  ! 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
these  young  men,  who  were  later  to 
be   engineers,    under   the   shelter   of 
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the  Engineers'  Association,  making 
them  apprentice  members  of  that 
body.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
old  -  time  shovel  engineers  defeated 
the  project.  That  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Marine  Engineers  has  adopt- 
ed the  idea  shows  a  desire  on  your 
part  to  elevate  the  status  of  the 
profession. 

While  the  speaker  has  given  con- 
siderable advice  to  the  engineers,  he 
does  not  wish  you  to  think  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  that  err.  Most  of 
the  deck  officers  could  take  a  lesson 
from  what  has  been  said.  In  fact, 
any  and  all  officers  who  are  vested 
with  command  of  any  sort  should 
at  all  times  so  comport  themselves 
that  no  criticism  of  their  conduct 
could  be  justly  made.  This  is  not 
to  assume  that  they  must  be  "sis- 
sies" or  milksops.   They  can  be  good 


clean-cut  Americans,  able  officers  in 
their  several  departments,  and  gen- 
tlemen at  all  times.  Unfortunately, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  "evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners,"  and 
in  the  past  there  has  surely  been  a 
hodgepodge  and  mixture  of  nation- 
alities on  steamers  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  which  was  not  calculated 
to  bring  out  much  in  the  way  of  de- 
cency in  a  man.  Happily  this  state 
of  affairs  is  now  rapidly  changing, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fash- 
ions of  the  past  will  also  change. 

Finally,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
engineer  who  desires  to  advance  in 
his  profession  to  cultivate  a  habit 
of  good  reading.  A  well  stored  mind 
is  a  granary  of  value  to  anyone,  and 
to  the  marine  engineer  is  of  special 
advantage.  There  are  many  hours 
at   sea   which   are   not  required   for 


sleep,  and  when  one's  mind  need  not 
be  engrossed  by  work.  If  these  spare 
hours  are  occupied  in  reading  books 
of  the  better  sort,  the  reader  will 
in  a  short  time  have  a  fund  of  in- 
formation at  his  fingers'  ends  that 
he  can  draw  on  at  any  time.  When 
ashore  he  can  join  in  conversations 
and  show  a  familiarity  with  the  top- 
ics of  the  day  and  other  subjects  of 
a  scholastic  nature  that  go  far  to 
make  a  man  noted  for  good  con- 
versational powers.  Good  fiction  is 
not  alone  entertaining,  but  is  brain- 
building.  Technical  books  and,  in 
fact,  a  general  combination  of  liter- 
ature, both  by  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  will  tend  greatly  to  impart 
confidence  in  the  one  who  reads 
them  carefully  and  thinks  on  what 
he  reads. 


RADIO  DIRECTION  FINDER 

Its  Application  to  Navigation 

(Abstract  of  Bureau  of  Standards    Scientific  Paper  No.  428) 


SHIPOWNERS,  radio  operators, 
government  departments  and 
others  are  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding on  shipboard  radio  direction- 
finding  equipment  by  means  of  which 
the  position  of  a  ship  can  be  quickly 
and  accurately  determined  This 
matter  is  receiving  attention  in  va- 
rious foreign  countries  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 

The  radio  direction  finder  is  a  de- 
vice for  determining  in  a  simple  man- 
ner the  direction  of  a  radio  transmit- 
ting station  with  reference  to  the 
point  at  which  the  direction  finder 
is  located.  The  direction  finder  has 
a  considerable  number  of  very  prac- 
tical applications,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  important  is  its  use  as  an 
aid  to  navigation. 

The  radio  direction  finder  is  not 
affected  by  fog,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  will  operate  over 
much  greater  distances  than  sound 
and  visual  signaling  devices. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
developed  a  system  of  radio  direc- 
tion finding  which  has  proved  to  be 
very  simple,  practical  and  depen- 
dable. This  system  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  The  first  installations 
were  made  in  the  Third  Lighthouse 
District  with  headquarters  at  Tomp- 
kinsville.  New  York.  A  common  type 
of  direction  finder  which  has  been 
used  for  installation  on  shipboard 
consists  of  a  coil  of  ten  turns  of 
insulated  copper  wire  wound  on  a 
wooden  frame  4  feet  square  which 
is   mounted    so   that    it   may    be    ro- 


tated about  a  vertical  axis.  Suit- 
able radio  receiving  apparatus  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  coil,  and 
in  recent  installations  has  consisted 
of  a  variable  air  condenser  for  tun- 
ing purposes,  a  balancing  condenser 
for  increasing  the  accuracy  of  ob- 
served bearings,  a  six-tube  amplifier 
having  three  stages  of  radio  -  fre- 
quency amplification,  a  detector,  and 
two  stages  of  audio-frequency  am- 
plification, batteries,  and  suitable 
telephone  receivers. 

As  the  coil  is  revolved  about  its 
vertical  axis,  the  intensity  of  the 
signal  which  is  being  received  from 
the  station  whose  location  is  to  be 
determined,  diminishes  until  a  min- 
imum is  reached,  which  occurs  when 
the  plane  of  the  coil  comes  to  a  po- 
sition at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
direction  to  the  radio  transmitting 
station.  At  this  point  of  minimum 
signal,  the  radio  bearing  is  read  on 
a  suitable  scale,  which  may  be  either 
a  fixed  scale  or  the  card  of  a  mag- 
netic compass. 

In  developing  this  system  of  direc- 
tion finding,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  made  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tortion effects  which  may  result  from 
the  presence  of  adjacent  objects, 
such  as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and 
methods  of  eliminating  errors  which 
such  distortion  may  cause  in  ob- 
served radio  bearings.  A  particu- 
larly careful  study  has  been  made 
of  distortion  effects  on  shipboard 
and  methods  for  correcting  for  these 
effects  by   calibration. 

The  radio  direction  finder  as  used 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
volves a  number  of  unique  features. 


It  is  designed  to  be  installed  over 
the  ship's  binnacle  carrying  the  mag- 
netic compass  card,  so  that  the  ra- 
dio bearings  are  read  directly  on  the 
magnetic  compass  card.  An  addi- 
tional scale  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  binnacle  and  marked  with  the 
corrections  obtained  by  calibrating 
the  radio  direction  finder. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
established  three  radio  beacons  at 
the  approaches  to  New  York  harbor, 
on  Ambrose  light  vessel.  Fire  Island 
light  vessel,  and  at  Sea  Girt  light- 
house, Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey.  These 
three  beacons  are  now  in  regular 
commission  and  transmit  waves  of 
a  frequency  of  300  kilocycles  per 
second  (wave  length^lOOO  meters). 
A  radio  beacon  is  being  installed  on 
San  Francisco  light  vessel  No.  70. 
These  beacons  have  automatic  trans- 
mitting equipment  so  that  no  oper- 
ator is  necessary. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  re- 
cently issued  a  publication  describ- 
ing this  system  of  radio  direction 
finding.  This  publication  shows  nu- 
merous photographs  of  a  radio  di- 
rection finder  of  the  type  mentioned 
above,  as  installed  on  the  pilothouse 
of  a  lighthouse  tender.  Actual 
courses  are  shown  which  were  run 
by  means  of  radio  bearings  taken 
by  the  ship's  navigator  on  the  three 
beacons  at  the  approaches  to  New 
York  harbor. 

This  publication  is  Bureau  of 
Standards'  Scientific  Paper  No.  428, 
"The  Radio  Direction  Finder  and  its 
Application  to  Navigation,"  by  F.  A. 
Kolster  and  F.  W.  Dunmore. 


THE   BLOW-OFF   COCK 


A  FIREMAN  ANSWERS  THE  "FIRST" 


IN  reference  to  the  article  pub- 
lished in  your  September  issue 
of  1921  on  "What  is  wrong  with 
the  American  merchant  marine," 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle "that  ships'  officers  have  no 
ways  or  means  of  enforcing  orders 
aboard  vessels  or  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  laxity  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican consulates  in  various  foreign 
ports  of  the  world  to  co-operate  with 
the  ships'  officials,"  can  be  placed  in 
either  one  of  these  three  lights : 
either  the  contributor  of  said  article 
is  prejudiced  or  inexperienced  or 
narrow-minded. 

From  all  apparent  indications  the 
writer  has  certainly  not  risen  from 
the  fo'c'sle.  To  begin  with,  no  man, 
who  has  put  in  his  time  at  sea  as 
a  sailor,  fireman,  messman  or  cook, 
could  ever  make  a  statement  like 
that  and  feel  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  Not  after  knowing  that 
his  disregardance  of  any  orders  giv- 
en him  or  the  refusal  of  any  duty 
will  be  met  with  a  "log"  or,  in  cases 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  the  "chain 
locker"  and  "irons".  As  far  as  the 
Jones  or  LaFollette  acts  are  con- 
cerned, they  might  as  well  not  be 
in  existence  for  all  the  material  good 
they  are  doing  at  present  for  the 
farers  of  the  sea.  Also,  the  rules  of 
the  unions,  now  as  ever  before,  are 
a  minor  item. 

Another  thing  that  gives  me  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the 
above-mentioned  article  is  a  man  of 
limited  seafaring  experience,  is  that 
he  thoroughly  condemns  certain  laws 
permitting  a  man  to  "draw  money 
in  foreign  ports  and  go  ashore  and 
get  drunk  and  run  with  women  and 
find  all  kinds  of  deviltry".  Is  it  just 
now  that  sailors  have  taken  to  drink- 
ing and  running  with  women  ?  Hasn't 
it  existed  for  years  and  years  and 
scores  of  years?  Haven't  seafaring 
men  almost  standardized  those  con- 
ditions until  they  have  become  tra- 
ditional, so  to  speak  —  almost  as 
much  as  his  work,  his  ship,  his  life? 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  such  an  environ- 
ment has  been  and  is  the  "lot"  of 
the  sailor,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  world  over?  What  would 
this  "good  Samaritan  or  self-appoint- 
ed philanthropist  of  the  sea"  have 
us  do?  Does  he  want  the  sailor  to 
change  hundreds  of  years  of  work, 
life,  conditions,  traditions  and  every- 
thing  that   means    anything   to   him 


and  the  little  he  gets — that  is,  to 
spend  his  few  moments  ashore  as  he 
sees  fit?  Would  he  change  all  of 
this  in  one  fraction  of  a  moment  to 
please  some  silly  little  whim  that 
has  been  created  by  a  misconstrued 
concept  of  marine  ethics? 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion started  out  to  tell  why  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  not  a  success  and 
the  only  reason  to  which  he  has  at- 
tributed our  failure  is  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  crews  manning  our  ves- 
sels. Now,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  sailors  of  this  country  are  not 
the  only  participants  in  wild  night 
orgies  or  drunken  carousals  quite 
frequently  staged  in  foreign  ports. 
Sailors  of  other  countries  (and  I 
have  seen  many)  are  similarly  in- 
clined. 

If  there  were  any  foundation,  any 
prestige,  or  commonsense  in  back  of 
that  writer's  theory,  then  every 
country  in  the  world  today  would 
be  a  marine  failure.  That  isn't  say- 
ing much  for  the  seafarer  of  the 
world,  I'll  admit,  nor  is  it  placing 
him  on  a  pedestal  to  be  looked  upon 
and  admired  as  an  example  in  eti- 
quette or  conduct.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  sailor's  shortcomings  and 
am  ready  to  admit  them  and  bs  ik 
him  up  to  the  limit,  because  it  is 
not  he  that  is  to  blame,  but  those 
who  have  placed  him  in  that  en- 
vironment. These  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  now  yelping  and  howling 
at  the  circumstances  that  they  are 
responsible  for. 

Would  you  know  who  these  guilty 
ones  are?  The  answer  is  the  public. 
Who  would  have  thought,  in  days 
gone  by,  to  open  the  door  of  his 
home  to  the  sailor,  to  welcome  him 
to  decent  society,  to  confer  upon 
him  the  honor  and  privileges  that 
are  due  and  which  are  birthright  of 
mankind.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  these  things  years  back?  Would 
that  writer,  for  instance,  allow  a 
stranger,  a  seafarer  in  his  home — 
would  he  have  permitted  or,  for  a 
moment,  harbored  the  thought  of 
allowing  this  lone  sailor,  who  was 
hungry  for  company,  was  wanting 
someone  to  talk  to,  was  longing  for 
the  privilege  of  being  in  a  decent 
home  while  in  a  strange  port,  was 
eager  for  a  home-cooked  meal,  the 
kind  that  mother  made  or  used  to 
make  (whichever  the  case  was),  af- 
ter eating  salt  horse  or  pickled  pork 
for  months?    Would  the  writer  have 


done  this  for  one  of  his  brother  sea- 
farers? Well,  if  he  would  have  done 
so,  then  he  would  not  have  been  the 
man  to  write  the  article  that  he  did. 
If  he  didn't  put  out  a  helping  hand 
as  he  and  thousands  of  others  should 
have  done,  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain. "As  a  man  soweth,  so  shall 
he  reap".  I  will  grant  that  through- 
out the  war  and  even  now,  the  sea- 
man has  had  access  to  several  soci- 
eties and  clubs,  such  as  Seamen's 
Service  Center  and  community  camp 
clubs,  also  church  institutes  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s.  But,  since  when  have 
these  methods  of  reform  been  em- 
ployed? 

Would  you  expect,  through  the  use 
of  a  few  years  of  reform  methods, 
to  change  habits  and  traditions  that 
have  taken  generations  to  form? 
The  sailor,  having  been  denied  the 
privileges  of  decent  society,  and, 
being  human  and  wanting  company 
and  recreation,  turned  to  the  bar- 
room, the  gambling  den  and  the 
house  of  prostitution. 

Another  part  of  that  writer's  ar- 
gument, which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  light  and  analyze  (as  the  rest  of 
his  theory,  I  doubt,  will  stand  the 
test),  is  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  whole  article  he  plainly  showed 
his  contempt  for  the  crew,  for  the 
under-dog,  for  the  unlicensed  man. 
Every  fault,  every  misdemeanor, 
every  act  of  violence  was  laid  upon 
the  men  who  man  the  ship,  but  nary 
a  word  was  there  said  about  bully- 
ing officers,  drunken  officers  and  in- 
competent officers. 

But  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
shipmates  with  some  of  the  young 
ones  who  use  their  heads  for  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  hat-rack, 
and  have  been  shipmates  with  the 
old  sour-faced,  man-driving  discip- 
linarians. Neither  one  is  fit  to  be 
called  ships'  officers  and  neither  one 
knows  how  to  handle  men  to  get  the 
best  there  is  in  them.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  to  make  a  success  of 
anything  that  depends  on  the  co- 
operation of  human  nature,  is  to 
work  with  human  nature  and  not 
against  it.  Browbeating  and  con- 
demning is  not  working  with  human 
nature  and  that  is  what  that  writer 
is  doing,  condemning  the  ones  he 
should  be  trying  to  help,  enlighten 
and    assist    in    every    possible    way. 


A  NEW  UNSINKABLE  SHIP 


THE  illustration  herewith  shows 
a  new  cellular  type  of  hull  con- 
struction designed  and  patent- 
ed   by    Captain    C.    McDonald, 
marine  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Steamship    Company    of    New    Zea- 
land. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  design  that 
the  vessel  can  very  handily  be  kept 
afloat  with  the  entire  bottom  re- 
moved. The  designer  deserves  con- 
siderable credit,  because  he  accom- 
plishes this  very  desirable  safety 
feature  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves the  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion so  as  to  add  very  little  to  the 
cost  of  building.  'Tween  deck  com- 
partments and  the  hold  trunks  are 
so  arranged  that  sufficient  buoyancy 
with  adequate  freeboard  is  available 
through  the  displacement  of  the 
'tween  deck  compartments,  even  if 
the  entire  bottom  should  be  cut  off. 
A  pamphlet  describing  this  ves- 
sel gives  complete  specifications  for 
a  single-screw  steel  steamer  built 
on  this  principle  for  8500  tons 
deadweight  cargo  capacity  on  a 
mean  draft  of  24  feet  5  inches. 


The  scantlings  for  a  hull  built  to 
these  specifications  would  all  be 
sized  to  standard  dimensions  and 
classification  rules.  Frames  in  way 
of  'tween  deck  spaces  are  cut  and 
bracketed  to  insure  a  perfectly  wa- 
tertight job,  so  that  with  the  'tween 
deck  compartments  placed  in  the 
position  shown  on  the  inboard  pro- 
file the  vessel  would  have  ample 
buoyancy  with  the  entire  bottom 
destroyed. 

All  ventilators  from  the  weather 
deck  to  lower  holds  have  to  be 
strongly  constructed  with  standard 
deck  scantlings  and  with  a  water- 
tight riveting  job.  The  scuppers  of 
the  'tween  deck  compartments  lead- 
ing to  the  bilges  of  the  ship  are  all 
fitted  on  the  cone  system,  with  caps 
controlled  by  screw  rods  from  the 
weather  deck.  With  a  strongly  built 
watertight  tunnel  shaft  and  with 
ventilator  for  same  built  of  heavy 
scantling  and  a  good  watertight  job, 
such  a  hull  could  navigate  under  its 
own  steam  with  injuries  to  her  bot- 


tom fore  and  aft  which  would  ab- 
solutely sink  the  ordinary  cargo  car- 
rier. 

This  construction  of  hull  lends  it- 
self very  readily  to  the  rapid  dis- 
charge of  general  cargo,  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  hatches  and 
the  possibility  of  working  separate 
stevedore  gangs  in  the  'tween  deck 
compartments  and  in  the  hold.  It 
may  also  be  readily  adapted  for 
longitudinal  framing  and  for  the 
carriage  of  crude  oil  or  other  bulk 
cargoes. 

Many  designs  have  been  patented 
during  the  war  and  since  for  mak- 
ing hulls  safe  after  submarine  at- 
tack or  other  injury.  In  large  part 
these  designs  have  been  the  work 
of  minds  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
sea  conditions  or  with  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels.  Captain  McDonald 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  very 
simple  and  efficient  scheme  for  a 
practically  unsinkable  ship  and  his 
idea  is  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  American  naval  architects. 
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QUADRUPLE  EXPANSION  ENGINE 

Details  of  Machinery,  Equipment  and  Trial  Data  From  the 
Southern  Pacific  Oil  Tanker  Tamiahua 


By  HENRIK  GREGER* 


THE  continued  demand  for  oil 
in  the  past  few  years  gave  im- 
petus to  the  great  activity  in 
the  building  of  tanker  tonnage 
by  many  of  the  various  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  uses  oil-burning  loco- 
motives exclusively  and  has  a  large 
number  of  oil-burning  vessels,  re- 
cently added  to  its  fleet  the  S.  S. 
Tamiahua  built  by  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. The  vessel  was  designed  and 
constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  A.  S.  Hebble,  superintending  en- 
gineer of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany-Atlantic Steamship  Lines,  and 
represents  the  most  advanced  ideas 
and  practices  in  tank  ship  design. 

The  vessel  has  a  total  deadweight 
carrying  capacity  of  17,200  tons  and 
is  of  the  following  general  dimen- 
sions: 

Length   overall   516  ft.  4  in. 

Length    between    perpen- 
diculars     500  ft. 

Depth  molded  39  ft. 

Beam  molded   71  ft. 

Mean   draft  29  ft.  3  in. 

Speed    11  knots 

The  propelling  machinery  located 
aft  consists  of  a  vertical  inverted 
quadruple  expansion  engine  built  by 
the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio,  especially  de- 
signed for  the  vessel  and  embody- 
ing all  the  principles  necessary  for 
economic  and  efficient  operation. 
Boilers 
Steam  is  furnished  by  three  single 
ended  Scotch  boilers  15  feet  9 
inches  diameter,  12  feet  long,  of  a 
total     heating     surface     of     10,200 


Quadruple   expansion   engine   for   the    Tamiahua   on   the   test    block 


*  Chief    engineer,    marine    department.     Ilooven, 
Owens,    Rentschler   Company,    Hamilton,    Ohio. 


square  feet,  with  straight  type  Mor- 
rison furnaces  and  individual  com- 
bustion chambers;  are  fitted  with 
oil  burners  and  forced  draft  of 
48,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  The  don- 
key boiler  has  a  heating  surface  of 
600  square  feet.  The  main  con- 
denser has  a  cooling  surface  of 
11,000  square  feet  and  the  auxiliary 
condenser  a  cooling  surface  of  6000 
square  feet. 

Oil  Pumps 

Two  main  cargo  oil  pumps,  hori- 
zontal duplex  compound,  size  19-30- 
I6V2X24.  These  pumps  are  the  larg- 
est cargo  pumps  ever  installed  on  a 
tanker  and  are  each  capable  of  dis- 
charging 3500  barrels  per  hour. 

Stripping  pump,  vertical  duplex, 
size  16x10x18.  Drainage  pump,  ver- 
tical duplex,  size  7I/2  x  9  x  10.  Fuel 
oil  pumps,  horizontal  duplex,  size 
7i-.x5xl0. 


Miscellaneous  Auxiliaries 

Two  15  K.  W.  generator  sets;  feed 
water  heater  No.  30  Reilly  multicoil; 
2  35-ton  evaporators;  1000  gallon 
distiller;  3-inch  twin  grease  extract- 
or; 2  Metropolitan  injectors. 
Main  Engine 

The  size  of  the  main  engine  is 
271/2-40-59-86x54  inches  stroke,  de- 
veloping 4200  indicated  horse  power 
at  75  R.  P.  M.  with  boiler  pressure 
of  220  pounds. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cylinders 
is  as  follows:  forward  to  aft,  high 
pressure,  low  pressure,  second  in- 
termediate, and  first  intermediate. 
The  cranks  are  balanced  on  the 
Yarrow  Schlick  Tweedy  System  off- 
setting the  angles  from  the  usual 
90  degrees.  This  arrangement  of 
the  cylinders  simplifies  the  receiver 
piping  and  reduces  condensation  to 
a  minimum. 
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Line   elevation   of   the   quadruple   expansion   Hooven,    Owens,    Rentschler    engine   of    4200    i.    h.    p.    at 
75  r.  p.   m.  on  220  pounds  pressure,  as   installed  in  the   S.   S.   Tamiahua 


The  high  pressure,  first  and  sec- 
ond intermediate  cylinders  are  fitted 
with  piston  valves,  the  low  pressure 
cylinder  with  balanced  slide  valve. 
All  piston  valves  are  fitted  with 
plain  balance  pistons  on  top  and  the 
slide  valve  is  equipped  with  a  Love- 
kin  balance  piston  to  counteract  un- 
balanced weight  and  inertia  of  valve 
gear  parts.  The  valves  take  steam 
as  follows:  high  pressure,  first  and 
second  intermediate  inside  and  low 
pressure  outside.  The  pistons  for 
the  high  pressure  and  first  interme- 
diate cylinders  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  the  second  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  cylinders  of  cast  steel. 
The  low  and  second  intermediate 
cylinders  are  bolted  together  with 
the  high  pressure  and  first  inter- 
mediate at  either  end  and  held  by 
tie  rods.  This  arrangement  gives 
interchangeability  to  the  crank 
shaft  section,  and  eliminates  out- 
side receiver  piping  between  second 
intermediate  and  low  pressure  cyl- 
inders. The  high  pressure  and  first 
intermediate  cylinder  receiver  pipes 
are  made  of  copper  fitted  with  ex- 
pansion joints,  which  are  provided 
with  drain  pockets  for  removing 
condensation. 

The  housings  are  box  shaped,  of 
cast  iron  and  arranged  independ- 
ently for  each  cylinder.  Flanges 
for  belting  to  bed  plate  and  cylin- 
ders are  liberally  proportioned. 
Where  cylinders  are  independent, 
such  as  high  pressure  and  first  in- 
termediate, the  housings  are  bolted 
together  fore  and  aft  for  rigidity. 
The  crosshead  guides  are  independ- 


ent and  bolted  to  the  face  of  the 
housings;  they  are  provided  with 
water  circulation.  The  bed  plate  is 
made  of  cast  iron  in  four  sections 
bolted  together.  Cross  girders  heav- 
ily ribbed  provide  recesses  for  main 
bearings.  The  bottom  of  the  bed 
plate  is  flat  for  bolting  to  the  ship 
structure. 

The  air  and  bilge  pumps  are  bolt- 
ed to  the  second  intermediate  back 
housing  and  bed  plate  and  driven 
through  beam  from  the  crosshead. 
The  reverse  engine  of  the  single  ram 
type  is  located  on  the  aft  side  of  low 
pressure  back  housing.  The  turning 
engine   of  the   double   cylinder  type 


is  bolted  to  forward  side  of  first  in- 
termediate back  housing.  The  thrust 
is  of  the  horseshoe  type  with  bear- 
ings at  each  end ;  it  rests  on  sep- 
arate casting  forming  foundation  in 
line  with  bed  plate. 

Construction  Details 

The  usual  marine  construction 
was  followed  in  the  main  parts.  All 
working  surfaces  were  made  of  very 
liberal  proportions  so  as  to  assure 
smooth  and  cool  operation  at  all 
times.  The  crosshead  construction 
is  of  the  double  slipper  type  with 
babbitted  cast  iron  slippers  bolted 
to  the  crosshead,  the  go-ahead  side 
being  on  the  back  housing.  The 
connecting  rods  are  of  the  forked 
type  with  cast  steel  babbitted  boxes 
on  crank  end  and  bronze  babbitted 
boxes  for  crosshead  end,  the  usual 
provisions  being  made  for  provid- 
■  ing  taking  up  wear  in  all  bearings. 

The  main  bearing  construction 
consists  of  lower  bronze  babbitted 
box  with  steel  casting  babbitted  cap, 
both  fitted  snugly  into  recess  on  bed 
plate.  The  lower  box  is  cored  for 
water  circulation. 

The  crank  shaft  is  built  up  in 
sections  with  crank  pins  and  shaft 
section  shrunk  onto  the  forged  webs. 
The  shaft  is  made  in  four  inter- 
changeable sections  held  together 
with  reamed  bolts. 

Valve  Gear 

The  valve  gear  is  of  the  Stephen- 
son link  type.  The  eccentric  sheaves 
are  of  cast  iron  in  halves  keyed  to 
the  shaft  and  held  together  by  fitted 
bolts.  The  eccentric  straps  are  of 
cast  steel  with  babbitted  face  and 
fitted  with  shims  for  taking  up  wear. 
The  eccentric  rods  have  bronze 
boxes  for  attachment  to  links.  For 
"going  ahead"  the  eccentric  rods 
are     arranged     for     "crossed     rods" 


Plan   of  Tamiahua's   engine  and   thrust   block 
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using  long  drag  rods  for  connect- 
ing the  links  with  the  reverse  shaft. 
The  reverse  shaft  is  located  on  the 
back  of  the  engine  and  supported 
by  babbitted  bearings  to  the  hous- 
ings. 

The  reverse  levers  are  of  cast 
steel  keyed  to  the  shaft  and  fitted 
with  slotted  arrangement  for  ad- 
justing cutoifs.  The  valve  stems 
for  the  second  intermediate  cylin- 
der, having  two  valves,  are  con- 
nected by  a  steel  casting  crosshead 
fitted  with  bronze  liners  operating 
on  guides  bolted  to  the  cylinder. 
The  reverse  engine  is  bolted  to  the 
low  pressure  back  housing.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  usual  long  overhang,  a 
scheme  of  bringing  the  cylinder 
close  to  the  housing  was  evolved  by 
a  double  link  arrangement,  and  to 
absorb  the  extra  thrust  due  to  the 
short  links  a  double  guide  bar  was 
used.  The  follow  up  gear  operating 
the  slide  valve  is  connected  with 
the  handling  gear. 

Attached  Auxiliaries 

The  turning  engine  is  of  the 
double  cylinder  type  fitted  with 
Stephenson  reverse  links.  It  oper- 
ates the  main  shaft  through  a 
double  set  of  worm  gearing.  The 
disengaging  is  done  by  moving  worm 
out  of  gear  with  wheel  on  main 
shaft. 

The  air  pump  is  of  the  Edwards 
single  acting  type  driven  from  the 
main  crosshead  through  beams.  The 
pump  body  is  of  cast  iron  with  re- 
movable bronze  liner  and  cast  iron 
bucket  with  bronze  follower.  The 
valve  deck  is  of  bronze  with  valves 
of  excelsior  fibre.  The  valves  are 
accessible  through  inspection  door  on 
the  side  of  pump  body.  The  bucket 
rod  of  steel  is  attached  to  cross- 
head,  which  is  guided  by  vertical 
brackets  bolted  to  pump  cover. 

The  bilge  and  sanitary  pumps  are 
bolted  to  the  air  pump,  and  the 
plungers  are  attached  to  the  air 
pump  crosshead.  The  bilge  pump  is 
fitted  with    leather  clap   valves   and 


the  sanitary  pump  with  rubber 
valves.  Air  chambers  and  relief 
valves  are  provided  as  required  for 
smooth  operation  and  insurance 
against  excessive   pressures. 

Handling   and   Operating   Gears 

The  throttle  valve  is  of  the  double 
beat  balanced  type  fitted  with  Monel 
metal  seats.  For  quick  control  a 
butterfly  valve  is  placed  in  the  valve 
body  close  to  the  cylinder.  The 
steam  chests  of  all  cylinders  are 
connected  with  the  throttle  for  live 
steam  connections.  Operating  lev- 
ers for  throttle,  reverse  and  drains 
are  located  on  starboard  side  and 
centralized  around  low  pressure 
housing  within  easy  reach  for  the 
operator. 

The  oil  cups  for  reciprocating 
parts  are  located  on  the  front  side 
of    the    cylinders    and    connected    to 


the  proper  bearings  through  pipes. 
Small  bearings  are  provided  with 
cups  for  hand  oiling  and  main  bear- 
ings with  wick  oilers. 

Water  service  from  sea  is  supplied 
for  shaft  bearings,  eccentrics  and 
thrust  shoes.  The  guides  are  water 
cooled,  by  connection  to  the  sanitary 
system.  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  protecting  the  operators  against 
the  moving  parts  by  guards  rails 
and  cover,  and  steps  are  fitted  over 
shaft  at  convenient  places.  The  ec- 
centrics operate  in  oil  -  tight  pans. 
Relief  valves  are  fitted  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  all  cylinders  and  on 
all  valve  chests.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  drain  piping  attached  to 
cylinders  and  chests  connected  to 
condenser  or  feed  water  system.  The 
drain  valves  are  operated  from  the 
lower  grating. 


Detail  Dimensions 

Diameter  and  width  eccentrics 33x5%" 

Diameter  and  length  eccentric  rod  pin 4x4" 

Diameter  of  eccentric  rods,  top  and  bottom 3%"-4%" 

Diameter  and  length  drag  link  pin 3x3y2" 

Width  and  height  of  link  bar 2X6V2" 

Diameter  and  stroke  reverse  engine 16x25" 

Diameter  reverse   shaft  8" 

Diameter  and  stroke  turning  engine,  double 6x6x6" 

Diameter  thrust  shaft 16" 

Diameter  and  number  collars  thrust  shaft 27"-12 

Thickness  thrust  collars  ^^2" 

Diameter  and  number  coupling  bolts 2%"-12 

Diameter  crank  shaft  16" 

Diameter  and  length  main  bearings 16x17" 

Diameter  and  length  crank  pin 16iAxl6V2" 

Diameter  and  length  crosshead  pin 8x9" 

Length  centers  connecting  rod 120" 

Diameter  connecting  rod,  top  and  bottom 7"-8" 

Length  and  width  crosshead  slipper 30x18" 

Diameter  H.  P.  piston  valve,  top  and  bottom 12"-liy2" 

Diameter  first  M.  P.  piston  valve,  top  and  bottom 21"-20y2" 

Diameter  second  M.  P.  piston  valve,  top  and  bottom   (2) 21"-20V2" 

7y2" 

4^-5" 

y2"-%" 

10" 

30" 

5x5V2" 


Diameter  piston  rod  

Diameter  valve  stem  stuffing  box,  guides 

Lineal  clearance  cylinders,  top  and  bottom. 

Diameter  steam  pipe 

Diameter  exhaust  pipe  

Diameter  and  length  link  block  pin 
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On   September   19,   1921,  the   trial  on   28  feet  draft  with   an   indicated 

trip  was  made  and  every  part  of  the  horsepower  of  3615  at  70  revolutions, 

machinery   worked    successfully.      A  Observations  during  trial  were  as 

speed   of    11.32   knots   was    obtained  follows: 

Steam  boiler  pressure,  pounds 218 

Pressure  in  H.  P.  steam  chest,  pounds 192 

Pressure  in  first  M.  P.  receiver,  pounds 86 

Pressure  in  second  M.  P.  receiver,  pounds 31.5 

Pressure  in  L.  P.  receiver,  pounds 5 

Vacuum,   inches   24 

Temperature  feed  water  inlet,  degrees 122 

Temperature  feed  water  outlet,  degrees 194 

Back  pressure  in  heater,  pounds 5 

Temperature  inlet  sea  water,  degrees 55 

Temperature  outlet  sea  water  from  condenser,  degrees 118 

Temperature  condenser  exhaust,  degrees 132 

Temperature  fuel  oil  to  heater,  degrees 62 

Temperature  fuel  oil  from  heater,  degrees 202 

Pressure  fuel  oil,  pounds   150 

Pressure  forced  draft,  inches 1^4 

Pressure  forced  draft  at  furnace,  inches 4 

Temperature  engine  room,  degrees 81 

Temperature  boiler  room,   degrees - 88 


I'.  SOD  CUB   IH 

Indicator  diagrams  from  the  four   cylinders   of  the  engines  of   S.    S.   Tamiahua 


During  the  trial  trip  a  check  was 
made  on  the  fuel  consumption,  which 
showed  11.8  barrels  of  oil  per  hour 
equivalent  to  .94  pound  per  indicated 
horsepower  hour. 

The  builders'  guarantees,  both  as 
to  speed  and  economy,  were  fulfilled 
by  liberal  margins. 

Maiden  Voyage 

The  Tamiahua  left  San  Francisco 
on  September  29,  1921,  on  its  maiden 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Great  interest  had  been 
evidenced  in  this  ship  being  the 
largest  merchant  vessel  ever  built 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  or,  in  fact,  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is 
also  the  largest  deadweight  tonnage 
of  any  ship  that  ever  sailed  out  of 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  or  into 
the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Gal- 
veston, which  are  among  the  most 
important  seaports  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reputation  long  established  by 
West  Coast  shipbuilders  was  further 
vindicated  by  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  Tamiahua. 

The  voyage  to  Panama  was  un- 
eventful, as  everything  worked 
smoothly,  the  engine  operating  with- 
out vibration  or  any  sign  of  heating 
of  the  bearings.  The  ship  was  water 
ballasted  to  18  feet  mean  draft  and 
maintained  an  average  speed  of  IOV2 
knots,  with  engine  developing  2725 
I.  H.  P.  at  61.9  revolutions.  Sound- 
ing of  the  tanks  indicated  an  oil 
consumption  of  .927  pound  of  oil  per 
indicated  horsepower  hour,  with  all 


oil  consumed  by  engine  and  auxil- 
iaries charged  to  main  engine  horse- 
power. Allowing  for  auxiliaries  this 
gives  .86  pound  of  oil  per  indicated 
horsepower  hour  used  by  the  en- 
gine alone. 

From  Panama  the  ship  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans  under  an  average 
speed  of  11  knots  with  engine  devel- 
oping 3100  indicated  horsepower  at 
65.9  revolutions.  Fuel  consumption 
from  sounding  indicated  .96  pound 
of  oil  per  I.  H.  P.  hour  with  all  oil 
used  charged  to  main  engine,  or  .89 
pound  deducting  for  auxiliaries.  The 
oil  used  was  18.9  Baume  gravity. 


The  vessel  recently  made  a  voy- 
age from  Port  Lobos,  Mexico,  to 
Philadelphia  and  delivered  at  the 
latter  port  115,092  barrels  of  20 
gravity  oil.  The  distance  covered 
on  the  voyage  was  2010  nautical 
miles  with  average  revolutions  of 
the  main  engine  65,  indicating  3255 
horsepower,  including  auxiliaries. 
Fuel  consumption  per  hour  indicated 
horsepower,  including  auxiliaries, 
.948.  The  oil  used  was  Mexican 
crude  of  12  Baume  gravity  with  ca- 
loric value  of  17,400  B.  T.  U.  Total 
oil  consumption  per  day  was  33.07 
tons  and  the  average  speed  10.63. 

The  test  was  made  and  the  Tam- 
iahua has  taken  its  place  in  the 
American  merchant  fleet  as  one  of 
the  most  economical  ships  of  its 
kind. 


The    two-masted    brigantine    Garibaldino    I,    t 
the   Workers'    Co-operative    Union,    the    Maestri 
over    all    is    103.3    feet,    the    beam    27.2    feet,    and 
net    tonnage    is    500.     She    will    be    put    in    servic 
Antilles. 


he  first  sailing  ship  built  and  owned  by 
d'Ascia  e  Calafati  of  Italy.  The  length 
molded  depth  13.6  feet.  The  registered 
e    between    Mediterranean    ports    and    the 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEAMLESS  TUBING 

A  Century  of  Experience  and  Latest  Scientific  Methods  Applied  to  Manufacture 

of  Seamless  Tubing 


TH  E  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, established  in  1802, 
had  been  making  brass  mill 
products  and  manufacturing  brass 
goods  for  over  one  hundred  years 
when  it  decided  to  manufacture 
seamless  tubing.  The  most  exacting 
material  is  that  used  in  surface 
condensers  in  connection  with  pow- 
er plants,  both  stationary  and  on 
board  ship.  Some  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  metal  and  the  money 
involved  in  a  large  surface  con- 
denser can  be  obtained  if  one  real- 
izes that  some  of  the  largest  ones 
made  carry  as  many  as  10,000 
tubes,  weighing  over  110,000  pounds, 
the  metal  cost  of  which  is  approxi- 
mately $25,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  installation.  If 
the  tubes  should  fail  prematurely  on 
account  of  imperfections  in  the 
metal  or  improper  manufacture,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  loss  in 
money  is  very  great,  aside  from  the 
inconvenience  in  shutting  down  the 
plant  and  re-fitting  the  condenser 
with  new  tubes. 

Before  going  into  the  manufacture 
of  tubing,  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  investigated  as  many  con- 
denser tube  failures  as  it  was  able 
to  come  in  contact  with,  in  order  to 
study  the  requirements  of  a  good 
condenser  tube.  By  learning  the 
causes  of  tube  failures,  and  profit- 
ing by  the  mistakes  of  others,  this 
company  feels  that  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  most  exacting  de- 
mands of  condenser  tube  construc- 
tion. 

'Metallurgist,    Scovill    ^Manufacturing    Company. 


By  PHILIP  DAVIDSON* 

The  modern  method  is  to  use  met- 
allography in  diagnosing  metal  ills. 
Metallography  is  the  study  of  the 
internal  structure  of  metals  and  al- 
loys and  its  relation  to  their  phys- 
ical and  mechanical  properties.  In 
a  way,  the  metallographist  bears  the 
same  relation  to  metals  as  a  diag- 
nostician does  to  human  patients, 
with  this  exception,  that  a  doctor 
can  bury  his  mistakes  while  mis- 
takes usually  bury  the  metallog- 
raphist. Again,  when  a  doctor  ques- 
tions a  patient,  he  sometimes  gets  a 
reply  of  sufficient  length  to  write 
a  satisfactory  prescription;  in  the 
case  of  metals,  the  answer  is  always 
a  silent  one. 

How  Metals  Are  Investigated 

A  metallographist  employs  a  mi- 
croscope for  studying  the  structure 
of  metals  in  a  similar  way  that  a 
bacteriologist  does,  only  his  tech- 
nique is  necessarily  different.  For 
example,  when  the  bacteriologist 
suspects  the  presence  of  a  certain 
germ,  he  inveigles  his  suspect  into 
a  sterile  test  tube,  feeds  it  well,  puts 
it  into  a  nice  warm  incubator  and 
lets  it  raise  a  large  family.  Then 
the  bacteriologist  makes  a  raid  on 
the  colony  and  drags  them  out  on  a 
glass  slide,  pours  some  sort  of  a 
dye  upon  them  and  later  examines 
the  dyed  villains  at  his  leisure.  The 
specimen  is  illuminated  by  passing 
a  beam  of  light  through  it,  and  since 
it  is  translucent,  the  image  obtained 
resembles  a  positive  X-ray  print.  In 
the  case  of  metals,  which  are  opaque 
substances,  one  must  look  at  them 
by  reflected  and  not  by  transmitted 
light.    This   explains  why  the   regu- 


lar biological  microscope  is  not  suit- 
able for  examining  metals.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  illuminate  the 
metal  specimen,  and  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  objective  almost 
touches  the  specimen  when  it  is  ex- 
amined at  high  magnifications,  this 
difficulty  would  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  the 
study  of  metals  would  be  confined  to 
the  examination  of  their  fractures 
with  a  hand  glass.  Unfortunately, 
however,  fractures  of  metal  are  in 
many  cases  misleading  and  do  not 
indicate  the  true  structure  of  the 
metal.  When  the  sage  of  metals  be- 
gan to  hide  behind  a  set  of  whis- 
kers and  a  pair  of  shell-rimmed 
spectacles,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
profound  ignorance,  the  situation 
was  saved  by  a  Frenchman,  named 
LeChatelier.  He  modestly  brought 
forth  a  microscope  so  cunningly  de- 
vised that  a  beam  of  light  from  an 
external  source,  such  as  a  gas  lamp 
or  arc  light,  was  deflected  through 
the  objective  by  means  of  a  prism, 
illuminated  the  object,  and  was  then 
reflected  back  into  the  eye  piece  by 
passing  for  a  second  time  through 
the  objective.  The  invention  of  the 
LeChatelier  microscope  has  done  for 
metals  and  alloys  what  the  ordinary 
microscope  has  accomplished  for 
bacteriology  and  medicine. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  specimen  of 
metal  for  microscopic  examination, 
a  section  about  %  inch  square  is 
sawed  off  and  is  ground  flat  on  one 
side  with  various  grades  of  flour 
emery.  It  is  then  carefully  polished 
with  the  finest  polishing  material 
obtainable  on  a  revolving  disc  cov- 
ered with  broadcloth.  The  polished 
specimen  is  then  treated  with  some 
corrosive   chemical   in   order  to   dis- 


Fig.  2,  at  left.  The  micro- 
structure  of  dead  soft  draw- 
ing brass;  magnified  75x. 
Etch.   NHjOH-fHoO,. 

Fig.  3,  at  right.  Hard 
rolled  brass;  magnified  75x. 
Etch.   NH,OH  +  H,,0,.. 
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solve  away  the  surface  layer  of  the 
metal  and  to  reveal  its  structure. 
This  is  knovi^n  as  etching. 

That  the  microscope  reveals  the 
presence  of  surprisingly  novel  struc- 
tures and  designs,  can  be  seen  from 
the  micro-structure  of  a  piece  of 
common  high  dead  soft  brass  show^n 
in  Figure  2.  The  variety  in  shape 
and  shading  of  the  various  crystals 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  reproduction  of  a  cubist  picture 
such  as  aroused  much  comment  in 
art  circles  several  years  ago. 

Are  Metals  Alive? 

Some  alloys  respond  to  heat  treat- 
ment in  an  almost  uncanny  manner. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
brasses.  Hard  rolled  brass,  when 
treated  at  various  temperatures,  will 
recrystallize,  the  crystals  or  grains 
growing  in  size  with  rise  in  temper- 
ature variable  at  will.  This  power 
of  being  able  to  reproduce  crystals, 
thus  changing  from  a  hard  material 
to  a  ductile  one,  is  actually  a  sort 
of  life,  and  is  confined  to  metals  and 
alloys,  but  is  not  existent  in  such 
common  materials  as  wood  and 
stone. 

When  metals  are  subjected  to 
cold  working,  viz.,  rolling  or  draw- 
ing, movement  takes  place  along  the 
cleavage  planes  in  the  crystals  and 
along  the  crystal  boundaries  caus- 
ing the  crystals  to  become  distorted 
or  elongated,  but  no  fracture  occurs 
unless  the  metal  is  over-worked. 
The  hardness  produced  by  cold 
working  can  then  be  relieved  by 
heating  the  metal  and  causing  it  to 
recrystallize.  Recrystallization  is 
accompanied  by  softness,  and  makes 
the  material  once  more  fit  for  fur- 
ther cold  working.  Figure  3  illus- 
trates the  structure  of  a  piece  of 
hard  rolled  brass — note  the  elongat- 
ed crystals  or  grains.  Figure  4 
shows  the  change  in  structure  that 
had  taken  place  when  a  piece  of  the 
same  material  illustrated  by  figure 
3  was  heated  at  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature.  Note  that  small  grains 
have  grown  between  the  originally 
elongated  ones.  In  other  words,  par- 
tial recrystallization  had  taken 
place.  Figure  5  shows  what  hap- 
pened when  the  metal  illustrated  by 
Figure  3  was  heated  at  a  moderate- 
ly high  temperature.  You  will  see 
that  the  material  has  completely  re- 
crystallized.  Figure  6  shows  a  coarse 
grain  resulting  from  a  bright  red 
heat. 

Some  metals  and  alloys  can  be 
not  worked,  recrystallization  taking 
place  during  the  hot  working,  and 
imparting  ductile  properties.  Since 
every  change  in  property  is  accom- 
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Fig.     4. — Partially     recrystallized     brass,     magni- 
fied  75x.     Etch.    Nri,OH  +  HoO,,. 


Fig.  5. — Completely  recrystallized  brass,  fine 
grain  structure,  magnified  75x.  Etch.  NH,OH-f- 
HoO,. 


Fig.  6. — Completely  recrystallized  brass,  coarse 
grain  structure,  magnified  75x.  Etch.  NH,OH4- 
HoO.,. 


panied  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  microstructure,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  metallography  has  become 
of  the  highest  importance  in  study- 
ing the  behavior  of  metals. 
(To  be  continued) 


ATLLANTIC   REFINING   COM- 

PANY  TANKER  R.  D. 

LEONARD 

ANOTHER  vessel  was  added  to 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany's fleet  when  the  turbine 
driven  single  screw  tanker 
R.  D.  Leonard  was  delivered  to  that 
company  by  the  Harlan  Plant,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  on 
February  17,  1922. 

The  ship  is  in  accordance  with 
Lloyd's  100  A-1  class  for  vessels  to 
carry  oil  in  bulk.  The  total  carry- 
ing capacity  is  about  2640  tons  dead- 
weight on  a  mean  draft  of  17  feet 
1%  inches,  with  an  oil  cargo  capac- 
ity of  about  2450  tons. 

The  principal  particulars  of  the 
vessel  are  as  follows: 

Length  overall 276'  10" 

Length  between  perpen- 
diculars      266'    0" 

Beam   molded. 39'    0" 

Depth    molded 20'    0" 

Type  of  engine Turbine 

Boilers  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Number  of  boilers Two 

Steam  pressure,  pounds  225 

Kind  of  fuel Oil 

Speed    on    trial    trip, 

knots  per  hour 9.68 

The  propelling  machinery  consists 
of  a  single  De  Laval  steam  turbine, 
with  double  reduction  gears,  capable 
of  developing  750  shaft  horsepower 
normal  at  95  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  900  shaft  horsepower  maximum 
at  about  101  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  Bethlehem-Dahl  mechanical  oil 
burning  system  is  installed,  operat- 
ing under  either  natural  or  forced 
draft. 

The  oil  pumping  machinery  con- 
sists of  the  following:  Two  vertical 
duplex  compound  cargo  pumps,  7- 
inch  by  12-inch  by  10-inch  by  12- 
inch  stroke;  fuel  oil  transfer  pump, 
horizontal  duplex  type,  6-inch  by 
5%-inch  by  6-inch  stroke;  and  two 
fuel  oil  service  pumps,  horizontal 
duplex  type,  4^2  inches  by  2%  inches 
by  4  inches. 

Main  feed  pump  and  general  ser- 
vice pumps  are  both  vertical  sim- 
plex, 10-inch  by  6-inch  by  18-inch 
stroke. 

The  deck  machinery  was  built  at 
the  Moore  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  consists 
of  a  7-inch  by  7-inch  spring  quad- 
rant type  steering  gear  with  hori- 
zontal engines;  an  S^A-inch  by  8- 
inch  spur-gear  windlass;  and  a  6^4- 
inch  by  8-inch  steam  self-contained 
gypsy-capstan. 


STEAM  PILOT  BOAT  MARYLAND 


THE  new  steam  pilot  boat  Mary- 
land, built  for  the  Association 
of  Maryland  Pilots  at  the  Tebo 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation  from  designs  and  speci- 
fications of  Cox  &  Stevens,  was  giv- 
en a  successful  trial  trip  at  sea  off 
New  York  harbor  on  March  29,  when 
all  the  contract  requirements  were 
fully  met. 

The  dimensions  of  this  vessel  are: 

Length   over-all   150'  0" 

Length   bet.   perpendiculars....l40'  3" 

Beam  molded   25' 0" 

Depth  molded  15' 7" 

Hull    Construction 

The  construction  of  the  hull  of 
this  vessel  was  originally  commenc- 
ed as  a  steam  trawler,  designed  by 
Cox  &  Stevens,  and  was  purchased 
in  an  incomplete  condition  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Maryland  Pilots,  which 
retained  the  original  designers  to 
revise  the  plans  of  the  vessel  and 
construct  and  equip  her  in  every 
particular   as  an  ideal   pilot  boat. 

Her  appearance  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing. She  shows  seaworthiness  in 
every  line;  her  proportions  are  good; 
in  short  she  is  a  staunch,  smart- 
looking  craft. 

The  hull  is  constructed  of  steel 
in  excess  of  Lloyd's  requirements. 
The  vessel  is  flush  deck  with  straight 
stem  and  turtleback  forward  and 
well  proportioned  elliptical  stern  aft. 
Freeboard  is  ample  and  the  sheer 
unusually  lively. 

There  is  a  continuous  steel  deck- 
house on  the  main  deck;  the  ma- 
chinery is  amidships.  There  are  two 
pole  masts,  and  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  main  deckhouse  there  is  a 
pilot  house  containing  captain's  room 
and  navigating  rooms  providing  en- 
closed space  for  those  at  the  wheel 
in  bad  weather. 

The  engine,  which  is  of  the  com- 
pound type  with  cylinders  18  inches 
and  38  inches  in  diameter  with  26- 
inch  stroke  and  developing  about 
650  horsepower,  swings  a  9-foot  6- 
inch  propeller.  It  is  supplied  by 
steam  from  a  Scotch  boiler  14  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  by  12  feet  long, 
having  three  furnaces  and  2500 
square  feet  of  heating  surface. 

Accommodations 

At  the  after  end  of  the  main  deck- 
house is  a  large  smoking  room  com- 
fortably furnished  with  tables,  seats, 
etc.,  and  communicating  directly  with 
the  pilots'  living  quarters,  which  are 
on  the  deck  below.  Forward  of  this 
smoking  room  on  the  starboard  side 
is  the  chief  engineer's  stateroom, 
and  on  the  forward  side  a  stateroom 
for  the  assistant  engineer.  Both 
communicate   directly  with   the   ma- 
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chinery  space,  which  is  just  forward 
of  the  staterooms. 

The  steering  engine  is  located  on 
the  main  deck  just  forward  of  the 
machinery   compartment. 

Forward  of  the  boiler  enclosure 
is  the  galley  and  the  pantry,  and  at 
the  extreme  forward  end  of  the 
house  is  the  main  room,  which  is 
handsomely  furnished  and  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  permit  ample  accom- 
modations for  pilots. 

The  space  under  the  turtleback 
forward  contains  the  capstans  and 
also  the  lavatories  and  toilets  as 
well  as  storerooms  for  deck  supplies 
and  other  equipment. 

At  the  after  end  of  the  main  deck 
over  the  quadrant  are  fitted  large 
stern  gratings  and  a  very  heavy 
towing  bitt,  as  well  as  the  usual 
equipment  of  chocks,  bollards  and 
cleats. 

Below  deck  the  pilots'  main  living 
quarters  occupy  the  after  part  of 
the  vessel  and  are  unusually  large 
and  comfortably  arranged.  In  this 
compartment  are  accommodations  for 
sixteen  pilots,  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate bunk  and  locker  space  for 
clothes.  A  bathroom  is  provided 
as  well  as  storeroom  space  and  bag- 
gage room. 

Between  the  engines  and  boilers 
there  is  a  large  cross  bunker  through 
which  there  is  a  communicating  tun- 
nel, permitting  the  engine  room  force 
to  have  access  to  fire  room  and  vice 
versa,  there  being  in  addition  large 
side  bunkers  abreast  the  boiler. 

Below,  forward  of  the  boiler 
room,  are  the  quarters  for  the  crew 
proper  and  also  accommodations  for 
apprentices.  On  the  starboard  side 
is  a  large  refrigerator  with  the  ice 
machine  room  adjacent.  There  are 
also  staterooms  for  stewards,  mess- 
men  and  cabin  boy.  On  the  port 
side  are  staterooms  for  the  oilers 
and  firemen  as  well  as  a  large  store- 
room for  provisions. 


In  the  lower  forecastle,  which  is 
arranged  for  apprentices  and  for  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  crew,  are 
ten  berths  with  the  usual  transoms 
and  clothes  lockers. 

Forward  of  this  space  again  is  a 
storeroom  with  chain  locker  under- 
neath. The  windlass  is  of  the  Hyde 
type  with  412-inch  by  6-inch  en- 
gines, wildcats  being  arranged  for 
15/16  inch  diameter  of  chain. 

The  vessel  is  lighted  by  electric- 
ity, there  being  10  kilowatt  genera- 
tor and  storage  batteries,  the  system 
arranged  for  110  volts. 

The  ice  machine  is  a  one  -  ton 
Brunswick,  which   is  of  ample   size. 

The  Maryland  has  a  donkey  boil- 
er, and  all  quarters  are  heated  with 
steam. 

As  the  service  to  which  the  pilot 
boat  is  to  be  put  requires  a  staunch 
vessel  capable  of  riding  out  the  most 
severe  storms  with  safety  and  com- 
fort to  those  on  board,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  any  vessel  designed  for 
this  purpose  should  in  every  sense 
be  staunch  and  seaworthy  as  well 
as   comfortable   for  those  on   board. 


ERRATA 


In  January  issue  the  caption  un- 
der cut  upper  left  column,  page  7, 
should  read  "The  ship  Thomas  Ste- 
phens"  (not  Stevens). 

On  the  insert  in  March  issue,, 
showing  official  list  of  marine  rail- 
ways, item  Winslow  Marine  Railway 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  figures 
in  column  under  "length"  should  be 
325'-6"  instead  of  225'-6".  This  one 
is  up  to  United  States  board  of  en- 
gineers for  rivers  and  harbors. 

In  the  April  issue,  article  "Build- 
ing Floating  Dry  Docks,"  the  last 
three  lines  on  page  238  should  read, 
"437  feet  with  a  width  of  110  feet, 
and  a  total  length  of  the  wing  walls 
of  377  feet."  The  description  of  the 
motors,  third  column,  page  239, 
should  read  440-volt  instead  of  450. 


Tanker    R.    D.    Leonard,    recently    dtlivered    by    the    Harlan    Plant    ol    the    Bethlehem    Shipbuilding 
Corporation  to   the  Atlantic   Refining   Company.     For   description    see   page   315 


IN  THE  GRAVEYARD  WATCH 


The  Anthropocentric  World 
The  Small  Capital 
Boys  Will  Be  Boys 

Chinese  Junks 
The  King  of  Canoes 

WHAT  AN  ANTHROPOCENTRIC 
WORLD  this  is!  Each  individual  of 
us,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  per- 
sists in  regarding  the  foot  of  earth 
that  he  happens  to  occupy  at  any 
given  moment  as  the  precise  nucleus 
of  the  visible  universe;  and  the  fair 
example  is  not  lost  on  mankind  as 
a  whole.  Although  we  have  ceased 
to  believe  that  the  earth  is  the  cen- 
ter of  all  sidereal  systems,  that 
Orion  and  the  Bear  shape  their 
courses  with  an  eye  single  to  our 
puny  planet,  however  much  we  may 
recognize  the  fact  that  "we  inhabit 
a  dead  ember  swimming  wide  in  the 
blank  of  space"  about  a  second-rate 
star,  we  nevertheless  persist  in  ex- 
tending our  yard  -  sticks  about  us 
and  in  measuring  the  importance  of 
things  by  their  nearness  of  approach. 
Something  that  concerns  us  nearly, 
that  feeds  or  starves  us,  that  makes 
life  easier  or  harder,  that  annoys  us 
or  pleases  us  in  the  slightest  degree, 
assumes  greater  size  in  our  held  of 
vision  than  does  the  birth  of  a  new 
star  or  the  death  of  an  old.  Indeed, 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  imagine  a 
world  empty  of  men;  we  desire  to 
read  about  ourselves ;  a  painting 
that  depicts  neither  man  nor  any  of 
his  works  oppresses  us  with  a  sense 
of  loneliness;  and  in  a  very  true 
sense  anything  that  we  are  unaware 
of  does  not  exist. 

These  more  or  less  philosophical 
observations  are  called  forth  by  a 
report  sent  to  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice by  my  old  acquaintance.  Captain 
A.  Ahman,  he  who  commanded  the 
Great  Northern  in  the  days  when 
she  flew  the  Hill  house-flag  on  the 
Pacific.  Captain  Ahman's  vessel,  the 
Hollywood,  while  bound  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Australasia,  encoun- 
tered a  phenomenon  singular  and, 
to  one  of  the  slightest  imaginative 
power,  terrifying  as  well.  For  an 
entire  day,  from  January  5  to  Jan- 
uary 6,  through  3  degrees  and  40 
minutes  of  latitude  and  2  degrees 
and  45  minutes  of  longitude,  the 
Hollywood  "encountered  very  heavy 
drifts  of  pumice  stone  of  a  yellow- 
ish tint  and  very  slushy.  In  some 
places  it  extended  for  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
when  the  sun  shone  it  appeared  to 
be  shoal  water  with   sandy    bottom. 


There  fared  one  day  to  mp  valle'^ 
Where  the  Tifhite  gardenias  grotv, 

A  sun-burned  man  of  the  ships  that  on 
Great  Tvaters  come  and  go; 

And  he  talked  to  me  of  the  booming 
trades. 
Of  the  Polestar  and  the  snow. 

Alone  in  the  place  of  perfume 
I  Tvas  looking  out  on  the  sea — 

The  cloying  breath  of  the  waxen  bloom 
Bore  heavily  on  me. 

As  I  gazed  back  over  the  years  and 
sought 
To  peer  into  the   To  Be. 

Then  came  the  man  like  the  rain-wind 
To  the  earth  heat-vexed  and  dry — 

The  tang  of  the  sea  in  his  every  word. 
The  blue  of  the  sea  in  his  eye; 

And  he  spake  of  the  rest  of  the  ocean  s 
breast 
And  the  freedom  of  the  sky. 

I  will  go  out  from  my  valley 

Where  the  pale  gardenias  blow; 

The  man  of  the  sea  has  tempted  me 
And  his  wonders  I  would  know. 

And  I  yearn  for  the  far  horizon  line 
And  the  land  lights'  fading  glow. 

— Herbert  M.  Ayres. 


Immense  fields  could  be  seen  all 
over  the  ocean,  but  no  pieces  larger 
than  a  pea  were  seen."  The  phe- 
nomenon thus  briefly,  baldly,  de- 
scribed, might  impress  one  as  being 
unusual  enough  to  warrant  a  few 
lines  on  the  first  pages  of  the  news- 
papers; but  no.  It  had  to  make 
shift  of  mention  in  the  shipping  col- 
umns, where  it  was  recorded  as  a 
bizarre  occurrence,  sandwiched  be- 
tween news  items  dealing  with  the 
departures  of  vessels;  it  was  unim- 
portant because  no  human  ant  had 
witnessed  the  eruption  of  the  pum- 
ice; and  it  had,  therefore,  only  an 
academic  interest.  But  my  imagina- 
tion falters  at  what  the  newspapers 
might  have  accomplished  had  some 
emotional  young  woman  happened  to 
observe  that  fiery  rain  fall  hissing 
into  the  bosom  of  a  troubled  sea; 
had  she  seen  a  pillar  of  fire  rise  and 
wax  on  the  horizon,  or  heard  a  dis- 
tant roar  when  some  volcanic  cone 
blew  its  summit  to  dust.  Such  a 
fair  eye-witness,  in  the  hands  of  a 
reporter  adept  in  the  manipulation 
of  pentasyllable  adjectives,  might 
have  furnished  copy  for  a  score  of 
first  pages. 


Captain  Ahman  gave  the  longi- 
tudes between  which  the  pumice  was 
sighted  as  172  degrees  5  minutes 
east  and  169  degrees  20  minutes 
east,  and  the  latitudes  as  19  degrees 
south  and  22  degrees  40  minutes 
south.  The  rectangle  thus  blocked 
out  lies  between  Fiji  and  New  Cale- 
donia, some  200  miles  from  the  lat- 
ter archipelago,  and  quite  close  to 
the  Suva-Sydney  great  circle. 

It  is  evident  that  Funnu  Lei  (I  re- 
main subject  to  correction  on  that 
spelling)  has  been  active.  That  vol- 
canic islet  bestirred  itself  in  1915 
and  1916,  when  steamships  of  the 
Oceanic  Line  encountered  enormous 
fields  of  pumice  and  ash  south  of 
Fiji.  On  one  voyage  the  Ventura 
ploughed  through  floating  stone  for 
300  miles.  The  fields  were  not  un- 
broken; patches  alternated  with 
open  water,  that  is;  and  even  then, 
wide  as  was  the  covered  area,  it 
was  growing  appreciably  smaller, 
probably  as  pumice  became  satur- 
ated with  water  and  sank.  In  one 
interesting  particular,  the  Ven- 
tura's account  differed  from  the 
more  recent  one  of  the  Hollywood; 
six  years  ago  the  size  of  fragments 
of  stone  varied  from  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot,  whereas  Captain 
Ahman  saw  no  bit  larger  than  a 
pea. 

I  wish  that  I  might  persuade  mar- 
iners to  take  a  kindly  interest  in 
volcanoes.  Most  of  the  great  crat- 
ers of  the  world  are  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  sea:  Krakatao,  Mauna 
Loa,  Hekla,  Stromboli,  Asama,  Vesu- 
vius, Popocatapel  and  the  long 
chain  of  the  Andes.  The  kinship  of 
volcano  and  ocean,  of  fire  and  wa- 
ter, might  be  commemorated  by 
naming  steamships  after  mountains. 
Think  of  the  interest  that  might  be 
aroused,  especially  among  radio  op- 
erators, who  discovered  a  word  like 
Minchinmadiva  sputtering  at  them 
from  the  air.  And,  aside  from  the 
sentiment,  there  is  another  reason 
why  mariners  might  bestow  an  en- 
couraging pat  on  the  shoulders  of 
such  a  cone  as  Funnu  Lei;  if  it 
could  be  persuaded  to  forsake  its 
present  wanton  ways  and  to  apply 
itself  to  the  business-like  manufac- 
ture of  basaltic  lava  after  the 
Mauna  Loa  plan,  it  might  build  it- 
self into  an  island,  which  would 
supply  cargoes  of  raw  sugar,  tinned 
pineapple  and  avocadoes.  All  this  it 
might  accomplish  within  a  million 
years.    Within  a  million  years. 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 


May 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  when  we 
should  recognize  the  immortality 
won  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel  (ah,  im- 
mortality, how  lightly  we  use  that 
word!  Some  day  I  shall  write  an 
essay  on  The  Diminishing  Returns 
of  Fame).  As  I  was  about  to  say, 
we  should  recognize  Dr.  Diesel's  im- 
mortality by  conferring  upon  his  en- 
gine the  Order  of  the  Small  Initial: 
in  other  words,  I  propose  that  here- 
after we  shall  write  it  "diesel". 
That  done,  his  place  in  engineering 
will  be  fixed,  immutable,  for  there 
is  no  light  in  history  so  safe  as  the 
semi-obscurity  of  the  small  letter. 
The  modest,  lower-case  initial  in- 
vites no  critical  observation;  like 
the  bush,  it  escapes  a  storm  that 
uproots  the  tall  tree;  it  slips  in  de- 
murely and  unobtrusively,  and  so 
wins  tribute  from  unsuspecting  per- 
sons who  would  pass  by  the  capi- 
talized word  with  an  unrecognizing 
stare,  and  so  escapes  those  hawk- 
eyed  gentlemen  who,  disliking  the 
mountain-peak  of  the  proper  name, 
delight  in  supplanting  it  with  the 
dead  level  of  the  common  noun. 

For  what  I  propose  there  are  prec- 
edents enough.  During  the  last  eight 
years  the  entire  world  has  paid  un- 
witting tribute  to  a  man  who,  how- 
ever prodigious  his  fame  may  be, 
surely  remains  unknown  to  a  large 
number  of  persons.  I  refer  to  Jul- 
ius Caesar.  Now  millions  of  living 
men  and  women  have  heard  of  the 
German  Kaiser  and  the  Russian  Czar, 
like  as  not  have  damned  both  heart- 
ily, without  ever  giving  a  thought 
to  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  both 
reflected  the  magnificence  of  "the 
first  and  the  unique  Imperator  Cae- 
sar", whose  cognomen  was  adopted 
by  his  long  line  of  successors  as  the 
most  fitting  symbol  of  the  imperial 
purple  of  Rome. 

But  there  are  instances  nearer 
home.  When  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now  I  discovered  with  vast  sur- 
prise that  our  "macadamized"  roads 
(the  day  of  the  concrete  base  and 
asphaltic  surface  had  not  dawned) 
derived  their  name  from  an  engi- 
neer, one  John  Loudon  McAdam.  Al- 
though the  spelling  has  been  changed 
somewhat,  doubtless  because  some 
patriotic  Englishman  had  tired  of 
too  much  Scotch  predominance  in 
the  empire,  McAdam  enjoys  a  snug 
fame  that  shall  last  as  long  as  his 
system  of  making  roads. 

The  day  will  come,  I  doubt  not, 
when  the  names  of  certain  students 
of  electricity  will  be  continually  on 
the  lips  of  men  who  know  not  Edi- 


son and  Steinmetz.  These  names 
slip  on  modestly  through  the  streets 
of  speech,  four  among  thousands, 
common  nouns,  having  none  of  the 
arrogance  and  parade  of  the  capital. 
Need  I  say  what  they  are?  Ohm, 
volt,  watt,  ampere.  They  form  a 
singularly  cosmopolitan  crowd,  for 
Ohm  was  a  German,  Volta  an  Ital- 
ian, Watt  a  Scot  (how  the  Scotch  do 
insist  on  being  heard!)  and  Ampere 
a  Frenchman.  There  they  are,  bless- 
ed with  a  mild  immortality  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  denied  much  great- 
er men  who  shall  follow  them. 

I  think  that  I  have  made  out  a 
tolerable  case.  What  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  marine  journals? 
Shall  we  write  it  "diesel"?  The 
ayes  have  it. 

WHEN  THE  PULSE  OF  LIFE 
beats  low  and  things  generally  go 
to  the  devil  and  I  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  new  thing  under  the  sun 
for  me  to  write  about,  I  always  man- 
age to  cheer  myself  wonderfully  by 
looking  over  the  Pacific  Coast  news- 
papers for  announcements  of  rate- 
changes  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 
Not  that  I  really  care  what  the  tar- 
iff says  of  canned  kangaroo,  n.  o.  s., 
w.  or  m.,  ship's  option  (plus  a  few 
more  hieroglyphics  the  meaning  of 
which  no  one  knows) ;  no,  not  that 
at  all:  my  interest  lies  altogether 
in  the  identity  of  the  public  bene- 
factor, the  philanthropic  corporation 
known  as  a  steamship  line,  that  has 
reduced  the  rate  on  iron  life-pre- 
servers from  Utica  to  Tombstone, 
Arizona.  Sometimes  the  Luckenbach 
Line  has  made  an  unprecedented 
cut  of  Vs  cent  a  hundred  pounds; 
now  it  is  the  North  Atlantic  &  West- 
ern, or  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific; 
but  usually  it  is  that  incorrigible 
Williams  Company.  And  thereby,  as 
Aristophanes  said,  hangs  a  tale. 

Several  months  ago  the  inter- 
coastal conference  adopted  a  rule 
that  no  member  should  make  public 
any  change  of  rates :  that  act  was 
the  function  of  the  conference  alone. 
For  this  apparently  innocuous  by- 
law there  was  good  reason.  The  fact 
was  that  a  rush  to  the  newspaper 
offices  had  become  the  principal 
function  of  traffic  managers  and 
freight  agents,  each  craving  to  be 
first  with  the  statement  that  he  de- 
sired to  make  public  certain  highly 
important  rate  -  changes.  At  times, 
so  the  story  goes,  the  doors  to  edi- 
torial offices  became,  as  at  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Wooers,  too  nar- 
row for  the  flight  of  those  stream- 
ing hordes  of  publicity-seekers.    The 


scene   was,   for   all   the    world,    like 
that   of   the    old    days    of   pugilism, 
when   the    fighter   won   whose    man- 
ager got  to  the  telegraph  office  first. 
Well,    as    time   passed,   this    exer- 
cise became  too  violent  for  the  more 
sedate    and    girthful    members,    and 
they  forced  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
that  the  conference  secretary  alone 
should    advise    the    press     (and    by 
that  they  meant  the  newspapers,   0 
Best  Beloved)    of  reductions  in  the      - 
rate  on   camel   feathers   and  nitrate     I 
of  mud  and   other  strange   and   un-      ■ 
usual    commodities    that    steamship 
lines    manage    to    discover    and    in- 
sert in  their  tariffs.    For  a  few  days 
all    went    well;    in    fact,    conditions 
were  so  quiet  that  most  of  the  news- 
paper  office   boys   began   to    recover 
from  being  trampled  underfoot  many 
times,   although   some   of   them   will 
limp  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
For  a  time,  as  I  said,  all  went  well; 
then,  on  one  snappy  autumn  morn- 
ing,    out    blossomed    the    Williams 
Line  with  its  own  individual  water- 
marked statement:   "John  W.   Chap- 
man,  Pacific   Coast  manager  of  the 
Williams    Line,    has    announced    im- 
portant    reductions      in     rates      on 
striped    paint,    wooden    boiler-tubes, 
cheese-augers    and    other    commodi- 
ties,   1.    c.    1.,   Schenectady   to    Gala- 
pagos  Islands     .     .     ." 

Having  a  perverse  sense  of  humor, 
I  clipped  the  announcement  and  dis- 
patched it  to  the  conference  secre- 
tary. A  few  days  later  I  saw  him. 
I  grinned  maliciously.  "Well,"  said  I, 
"you  have  repealed  your  rule  regard- 
ing announcements  of  rate-changes." 
He  scowled  after  the  ferocious 
manner  of  conference  secretaries. 
"The  Williams  Line  has  not  heard 
the  last  of  this,"  he  uttered  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul  and  chest. 
That  he  was  correct  is  quite  evi- 
dent: here  I  am  reminding  Mr. 
Chapman   of   his   misdeeds. 

But  Mr.  Chapman  is  not  alone 
among  the  goats.  I  note  that  T.  B. 
Watson,  intercoastal  freight  agent 
of  the  Admiral  Line,  which  repre- 
sents the  North  Atlantic  &  Western, 
wields  a  wicked  typewriter  up  Se- 
attle-way; and  R.  S.  James,  resident 
agent  of  the  Luckenbach  Line  in  the 
same  territory,  must  carry  a  large 
stock  of  cigars  for  the  journalists 
(and  by  that,  0  Best  Beloved,  he 
means  newspapermen).  Yet  honors 
are  not  even:  Mr.  Chapman  leads 
the  field  by  at  least  "a  dozen  im- 
portant commodity  items"  (and  by 
that,  0  Best  Beloved,  he  means 
goods  and  things  shipped  by  steam- 
ers). 


IN     A     RECENT     NUMBER     of 
Japan,    the    Oriental    travel    maga- 
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zine  edited  by  James  King  Steele 
and  published  by  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  appeared  a  charming  de- 
scription of  a  Chinese  junk  seen  by 
Poultney  Bigelow  in  the  harbor  of 
Takao,  Formosa.  With  three  genu- 
flexions and  the  triple  banzai  to 
Mr.  Steele,  I  beg  his  permission  to 
quote  it: 

The  Japanese  harbor  master  was 
with  me,  and  I  learned  then  that  he 
had  never  before  been  upon  the  deck 
of  such  a  craft — deeming  it,  doubt- 
less, beneath  his  personal  notice.  I 
asked  him  to  present  my  compli- 
ments to  the  Chinese  captain  and 
request  permission  to  look  about. 
A  grave  and  learned  looking  man 
was  the  skipper,  sitting  cross-legged 
under  the  poop  deck  in  the  space 
reserved  for  officers  and  high-grade 
passengers.  There  was  no  head 
room,  in  our  sense,  for  no  one  stood 
up  in  his  cabin;  one  entered  on  all 
fours  and  sat  or  slept  on  the  clean 
mats.  The  forecastle  was  equally 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  a  mat  for 
each  man,  plenty  of  light  and  air — 
not  a  speck  of  dirt.  The  captain  had 
on  a  suit  of  some  loose,  black,  shiny 
stuff,  Chinese  pattern,  and  was 
gravely  smoking  a  long  pipe. 

The  massive  rudder  -  head  came 
up  through  his  cabin  and  suggested 
wet  moments  in  case  of  a  heavy  fol- 
lowing sea;  but  a  junk  is  a  buoyant 
thing  with  plenty  of  rise  fore  and 
aft.  The  anchor  was  as  in  the  times 
of  Marco  Polo  and  is  heaved  in  over 
a  wooden  drum  that  reaches  clean 
across  the  forecastle  and  through 
the  bulwarks.  There  was  a  square 
wooden  water  tank  at  the  corner  of 
the  poop  where  the  captain  could 
watch  it.  The  cook  had  a  fire  going 
near  it — a  few  charcoals  with  a  pot 
over  it — no  complicated  galley — rice 
for  all  hands — also  tea.     .     . 

The  Chinese  junk  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial;  and  she  will  prob- 
ably flourish  proudly  throughout  the 
seven  seas  long  after  the  last  lump 
of  coal  has  been  quarried  or  the 
last  gallon  of  oil  pumped  from  the 
wells  of  Mexico  or  Baku.  The  earli- 
est European  travelers  were  astound- 
ed by  the  magnificance  and  sea- 
worthiness of  Chinese  ocean  craft 
seven  centuries  ago;  and  we  need 
to  recall  that  nearly  every  advance 
in  navigation  from  the  first  marin- 
er's compass  to  the  water-tight  com- 
partments of  our  modern  steamers 
are  of  Chinese  invention.  These 
people    have    ever    built    swift    and 


seaworthy  craft  and  they  have  pro- 
duced mariners  of  skill  and  courage 
— enduring  unto  this  very  hour. 
Their  motive  power  is  derived  from 
the  winds  of  heaven  and  the  muscles 
which  they  apply  at  the  oar.  These 
are  not  apt  to  propel  a  junk  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  but  the  owner  of 
that  junk  earns  nevertheless  a  good- 
ly dividend — perhaps  a  better  one 
than  the  man  who  makes  a  speed 
record  on  coal  or  oil.  Wind  has  not 
gone  up  in  price  and  sails  are  cheap. 
To  me  the  junk  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  delight,  for  it  is  the  apoth- 
eosis of  manual  dexterity.  One  can 
hardly  think  of  any  injury  to  such 
a  craft  that  could  not  be  made  good 
by  her  own  crew,  assisted  by  the 
tools  usual  on  any  sailing  craft.  We 
of  decadent  democracy  have  come 
to  despise  hand  labor.  When  our 
machines  go  wrong  we  send  far 
away  for  a  missing  part  and  mean- 
while salaries  go  on  and  men  re- 
main idle.  Not  so  in  Junkland! 
When  the  wind  fails  the  long 
sweeps  are  used  as  auxiliary  and 
when  the  wind  is  fair  there  are  al- 
ways odd  jobs  that  help  to  keep  the 
crew  at  work  and  the  owners  con- 
tented. Those  who  think  that  the 
sailing  craft  is  doomed  have  never 
seen  the  Far  Eastern  ports. 


WHEN  THE  NATIVES  of  a  cer- 
tain archipelago  in  the  South  Seas 
gather  on  their  lagoon  beaches  they 
often  sing  a  song  that  runs  thus: 

0  Kuki,  0  Kuki,  0  Kuki,  to  ariki- 
vaka, 

Neboraue,  neborau  e,  neborau  e, 
ki  Samoa. 

This  song  is  of  a  man,  a  sailor, 
who  was  never  seen  by  those  who 
sing  of  him,  or  even  by  their  grand- 
fathers, who  never  set  foot  on  their 
islands,  who  has  been  dead  143 
years,  whose  fame  yet  lives  in  many 
a  remote  corner  of  the  Pacific  no 
less  than  on  the  shelves  of  libraries 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
Those  who  understand  how  Cauca- 
sian words  are  rendered  in  island 
tongues  already  have  guessed  the 
identity  of  the  man  of  whom  I 
write;  to  others  I  shall  say  that  he 
is  Captain  James  Cook,  R.  N. 

Cook,  Cook,  Cook,  king  of  canoes. 

Navigated  0,  navigated  0,  navi- 
gated 0,  to  Samoa. 

On  February  14,  1779,  Captain 
Cook  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Ha- 
waiians  of  Kealakekua.  Perhaps  the 
natives    had    tired    of    feeding    and 


feasting  their  white  guests;  perhaps 
the  British  seamen  of  Cook's  little 
fleet  were  guilty  of  misdeeds  such  as 
have  characterized  the  white  man  in 
the  Pacific;  perhaps  indeed,  as  Wal- 
ter Besant  surmises,  some  native 
humorist  wondered  how  a  god  would 
look  with  a  spear  thrust  through  his 
body.  So  Cook  fell  and  lay  both  on 
land  and  in  the  sea,  in  a  manner 
that  strangely  fulfilled  the  line  of 
the  Volsunga  Saga,  "betwixt  the 
earth  and  the  water;"  and  there  he 
died.  His  men  fled,  and  the  Ha- 
waiians  carried  off  the  body,  with 
the  result  that  no  man  knows  to  this 
day  where  the  bones  of  the  great 
navigator  lie  hid. 

But  someone  set  up  a  stump  of 
cocoanut  in  a  fissure  of  the  rocks  to 
mark  the  place  where  Cook  had  fall- 
en, and  a  copper  plate  was  placed 
on  the  log  by  the  crew  of  H.  M.  S. 
Imogene  in  1837.  Two  years  later  a 
sheet  of  copper  was  placed  on  the 
stump  by  the  crew  of  the  Sparrow 
Hawk,  also  of  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Navy;  and  in  1859  the  people  of 
Hawaii  pledged  about  $1000  with 
which  to  erect  a  monument. 

Whenever  a  British  man-of-war  is 
in  Hawaiian  waters  there  is  enacted 
a  striking  scene  of  respect  to  the 
dead  captain's  memory.  Each  vessel 
goes  to  Kealakekua  and  places  the 
monument  and  ground  surrounding 
it  in  good  order.  For  many  years 
the  calls  of  the  warships  were  sore- 
ly needed,  for  without  their  services 
the  place,  which  must  serve  as  the 
grave  of  Cook,  would  have  been 
neglected,  or  worse;  but  of  late  the 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  hamlet  have 
kept  the  grounds  in  excellent  con- 
dition. But  the  duty  should  not  rest 
upon  individuals  who  serve  volun- 
tarily, nor  should  it  devolve  upon 
the  occasional  man-of-war  that  anch- 
ors in  the  bay.  Out  of  all  the  mil- 
lions that  Congress  appropriates  for 
every  conceivable  purpose  under  the 
sun,  a  few  dollars  might  be  spared 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  mariners. 
Our  British  cousins,  I  believe,  would 
be  grateful  for  such  a  graceful  and 
gracious  act,  and  we  ourselves  would 
be  the  better  for  it.  Even  the  na- 
tives of  remote  archipelagoes  re- 
member having  heard  their  great- 
grandfathers speak  of  the  man: 
"Cook,  Cook,  Cook,  king  of  canoes." 

THE    SECOND    MATE. 


PEACE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Armistice  Signed  by  Belligerents  in  Rate-war.    Reorganization  of  Pacific  Westbound  Conference 

Under  Way.    Tariffs  Still  at  Low  Level. 


AN  armistice  has  been  effected  in  the  trans-Pa- 
cific rate-war,   following  a   conference   of   San 
Francisco,   Portland   and   Seattle   operators   in 
Portland,  Oregon,  April  11.     In  the  remote  fu- 
ture,  hostilities   may   be   resumed,   but   rate-war   guns 
were  silent  at  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  Portland  meeting  a  reorganization  of  the  Pa- 
cific Westbound  Conference  was  perfected.  Rules  and 
regulations,  which  had  been  formed  a  year  ago,  were 
adopted  by  those  present  and  were  ordered  submitted 
to  all  Pacific  Coast  operators.  Represented  at  the  con- 
ference were:  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company,  China 
Mail,  Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  Admiral  Line,  Canad- 
ian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Java-Pacific  Line, 
Walker-Ross  Company,  Sudden  &  Christensen,  Colum- 
bia-Pacific Shipping  Company,  A.  M.  Gillespie  &  Com- 
pany, and  Mitsui  &  Company. 

For  two  years,  trans-Pacific  rate  affairs  have  been 
in  a  chaotic  condition.  In  March  all  restraining  rules 
were  abandoned,  formal  declarations  of  combat  were 
published,  and  the  battle  was  on.  Indiscriminate  rate- 
cutting  characterized  the  battle  for  cargoes,  culminat- 
ing in  acceptances  of  lumber  shipments  at  $10  a  thou- 
sand feet,  with  proportionately  low  private  quotations 
on  other  commodities. 

The  War  Is  Over 

Open  warfare  is  not  always  so  open  as  it  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be,  and  the  barrage  of  confidential 
tips,  rumors  and  reports  laid  down  by  combatants  cre- 
ated a  smoke  screen,  through  which  the  actual  rate 
situation  was  to  be  viewed  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  persistent  rumors  of  rate-slash- 
ing were  inspired,  but  combined  with  the  operators' 
knowledge  of  definite  reductions,  they  aided  materially 
in  demonstrating  the  dangers  attending  independent 
struggle.  Weary  from  a  conflict  that  could  never  hope 
to  offer  aught  but  disaster,  a  number  of  trans-Pacific 
operators  sought,  in  the  Portland  meeting,  to  end  the 
war  and  stabilize  rates.  As  indicated,  the  war  is 
closed.  Whether  a  working  agreement  will  be  evolved 
that  will  find  general  observance,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Operators  who  have  definitely  decided  to  affiliate 
with  the  coast  organization  are:  Furness,  Withy  & 
Company,  T.  K.  K.,  0.  S.  K.,  Robert  Dollar,  Java-Pacific, 
China  Mail,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
N.  Y.  K.,  Mitsui,  Suzuki  and  Y.  K.  K.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed that  the  U.  S.  S.  B.,  Blue  Funnel  and  Canadian  Pacific 
have  not  formally  entered  the  organization.  However, 
the  Shipping  Board  is  active  in  promoting  the  confer- 
ence. As  in  the  past,  it  is  exercising  its  influence  on 
the  side  of  peace,  but  is  reluctant  to  affiliate  with  the 
organization  until  the  Blue  Funnel  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific have  entered  the  fold.  The  Blue  Funnel  and  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  may  be  described  as  spectators,  who, 
while  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  conference, 
desire  to  observe  its  operation  before  handing  in  their 
memberships.  If  the  conference  functions  success- 
fully in  securing  a  strict  observance  of  rates,  both 
lines  will  affiliate. 

Three  Local  Organizations 

As  at  present  outlined,  the  conference  will  cover 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  local  organizations  maintained 
in  Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Francisco.     Local  bodies 


will  have  direct  supervision  over  local  and  non-com- 
petitive commodities,  while  the  coast  conference,  as  a 
whole,  will  establish  rates  on  transcontinental  and 
competitive  shipments. 

Trans-Pacific  rate  matters  have  been  in  a  turmoil 
for  two  years.  Many  futile  armistices  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  both  local  and  coast  organizations  have 
undergone  innumerable  minor  and  major  operations  in 
an  effort  to  effect  a  satisfactory  cure.  In  June,  1921, 
the  organization  split  into  three  groups,  represented 
by  the  Columbia  River,  Puget  Sound  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Puget  Sound  finally  dissolved  its  formal  organ- 
ization, the  functioning  of  the  Columbia  River  body 
was  disrupted  by  an  influx  of  Japanese  tramp  tonnage, 
and  San  Francisco  lost  members.  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  function  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess because  of  its  greater  non-competitive  business. 
The  Shipping  Board  of  course  was  able  to  hold  its 
members  in  line  and  throughout  the  long  controversy 
was  a  dominant  influence  in  seeking  better  conditions. 
Vice-President  Love  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  exerted  his  offices  in  behalf 
of  peace,  but  was  forced  to  postpone  his  plans  when 
widespread  slashing  occurred.  Tramp  tonnage  on  the 
Columbia  River,  owned  by  Japanese,  had  no  sooner 
dropped  rates  on  lumber  to  $12  a  thousand  feet  than 
the  Blue  Funnel  met  this  competition  with  proportion- 
ate reductions.  This  called  the  hands  of  0.  S.  K., 
N.  Y.  K.  and  Admiral  Line,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  skirmish  and  the  challenge 
was  accepted.  The  final  straw  was  added  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  which  declared  all  rates  open.  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  then  entered  the  expensive 
pastime  and  the  fight  was  open  to  all  who  could  afford 
to  participate. 

The  Going  Rates 

Until  the  conference  is  perfected,  operators  have 
generally  agreed  to  conform  to  these  rates:  wheat 
and  flour,  $5.50;  logs,  $17.50;  lumber  (over  24  feet), 
$12.50;  under  24  feet,  $11.50;  copper,  lead  and  spel- 
ter, $5.50;  salmon,  $12;  milk,  $10.  These  rates  are 
lower  than  those  in  effect  before  the  rate-war  was 
started,  but  are  an  improvement  over  rates  offered  by 
independent  lines  during  the  recent  conflict.  Thej' 
have  been  adopted  as  fair  rates,  based  on  economical 
operation.  Higher  rates  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
and  to  cut  below  the  schedule  would  merely  invite  a 
repetition  of  hostilities,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  all 
concerned. 

The  obvious  impediment  to  an  early  and  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  the  Pacific  westbound  situation  lies 
in  the  surplus  tonnage  available  for  existing  business. 
To  fill  a  short  cargo  an  operator  offers  concessions, 
which  are  demanded  of,  and  met  by,  other  operators. 
Insignificant  infractions  of  conference  rules  are  mag- 
nified and  reprisals  are  sure. 

Any  organization  that  will  assume  the  role  of  con- 
ciliator in  inevitable  small  controversies  will  serve 
usefully;  but,  in  a  large  way,  really  effective  co-oper- 
ation and  protection  to  trans-Pacific  rates  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  secure  until  every  important  operator  is 
represented  formally  in  the  conference.  Like  all  wars, 
the  rate-war  has  left  its  problems,  but  a  return  to 
reason  is  evident. 
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PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  RATES 

As  of  April  15 

The  following  rates,  quoted  by  the  conferences  that  govern  different  trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  published  as  a  matter  of  information.  They  are  accurate  for  the  date  given 
above;  but,  as  frequent  changes  may  occur,  shippers  in  all  cases  should  verify  the  quotations.  All  rates  are 
in  gold  dollars,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  At  the  head  of  each  table  appears  the  standard  used,  whether 
100  pounds  or  long  or  short  tons.  The  following  symbols  are  employed:  W,  weight,  2000  or  2240  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  trade;  M,  measurement,  40  cubic  feet;  W/M,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  BM, 
board  measure,   1000  feet.     Only  the  important  rates  are  quoted. 


Intercoastal 

Eastbound:     Atlantic  Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Canned  goods  50 

Dried  fruit  55 

Lumber,  open;    about BM  13.00 

Flour    35 

Wool  (greasy,  in  bags) 1.25 

Wool  (greasy,  compr'd  bales)..       .90 

Westbound:     Atlantic  Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Steel  60 

Tinplate  50 

Hardware    3.50 

Dry  goods  4.00 

Shoes    3.25 

Furniture    ($20  value) 1.80 

Cotton  piece  goods 2.65 

Gulf 

Eastbound:      Pacific   Coast  -  U.    S. 
Gulf  Eastbound  Conference. 
(100  pounds) 

Canned  goods  50 

Dried  fruit  55 

Lumber   BM  18.00 

Flour   55 

Wool  (greasy,  in  bags) 1.25 

Wool  (greasy,  compr'd  bales)..       ,90 

Westbound:     U.  S.  Gulf  Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Soil  pipe  50 

Naval  stores  75 

Furniture    75-     1.25 

Agricultural  implements  1.25 

Hardware    1.56 

Cuban 

Eastbound:     Pacific  Coast  -  Cuban 
Eastbound  Conference. 
(100  pounds) 

Beans  75 

Canned  goods  74 

Cement  75 

Flour 75 

Dried  fruit  1.00 

Rice    75 

Lumber   BM  18.00 

Westbound:     No  cargo. 

South  American,  West  Coast 

Southbound:     Pacific  Coast  -  West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 


General  W/M  20.00 

Lumber,  prin.  ports BM  18-  20.00 

Flour    W  14.00 

Wheat    W  15.00 

Asphalt    W  11.00 

Cement W  10.50 

Canned  goods  W/M  20.00 

Northbound:     Pacific  Coast -West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

General  W/M  10.00 

Nitrate  W     6.00 

Ore   W     5.50 

Cocoa  beans  (2000  lbs.) W  15.00 

H.  W.  logs W/M  15.00 

South  American,  East  Coast 

Southbound:      Pacific   Coast -East 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General     W/M  20.00 

Lime    W/M  10.00 

Agricultural  implem'ts W/M  10.00 

Canned  goods  W/M  14.00 

Cement  W     6.50 

Steel   W  10.00 

Lumber — 

Pine,  100  M  up BM  17.00 

Pine,  less  than  100  M BM  20.00 

Fir    BM  15.00 

Northbound:      Pacific   Coast  -  East 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

Fertilizer    W  6.50-    8.00 

Coffee  (bag)  1.00 

Hides    W  12.00 

Wood  extracts   W     9.00 

Trans-Pacific 

Westbound:       Pacific     Westbound 
Conference;     U.   S.   S.  B.   Trans-Pa- 
cific  Outward  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  16.00 

Steel   W     5.00 

Lumber — 

Ordinary  BM  12.50 

Squares    BM  11.50-  12.50 

Logs   BM  17.50 

Flour-wheat    W     5.00 

Oils    W/M     5.00 

Salmon    W/M  12.00 

Milk    W  10.00 

Copper-lead-spelter  W     5.50 

Asphalt  W/M     5.00 

Rice W     5.50 

Malt   W  15.00 

Sugar   W  12.00 


Eastbound:     U.  S.  S.  B.  Trans-Pa- 
cific Conference,  Homeward  Commit- 
tee. (Short  tons) 
General — 

China    W/M  17.50 

Japan    W/M  10.00 

Manila    W/M  12.50 

Rattan  furniture — 

Shanghai   M  6.00 

Hongkong M  3.00 

Hides,  dry — 

Shanghai    M  12.50 

Hongkong    M  12.50 

Japan    M  10.00 

Hides,   green,   Hongkong M  17.50 

Wool,  Japan  M  10.00 

Seeds    W  9.00 

Hemp  (bale)  1.00 

Vegetable  oils — 

Barrels,  drums,  under  deck..  2.50 

Barrels,  drums,  on  deck 1.50 

Bulk    W  7.00 

Gunnies    M  8.00 

Australasia 

Southbound:      Pacific   Coast  -  Aus- 
tralasian Tariff  Bureau. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  20.00 

Machinery    W/M  15.00 

Lumber    BM  14.00 

Lubricating  oil  W/M     7.00 

Case  oil    (case) 35 

Canned  goods  W/M  15.00 

Steel   W  11.00 

Northbound:     Pacific  Coast -Aus- 
tralasian Tariff  Bureau. 
(Long  tons) 

General    105/ 

Coal  w     5.00 

Wool,  greasy  £1-3/8 

Sheep  skins  £1-1/4 

Sausage  casings  160/- 

European 

Eastbound:     Informal  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

General  W/M  20.00 

Canned  goods,  100  lbs 65 

Barley-wheat   37/6-     42/6 

Lumber   BM    90/- 

Dried  fruit — 

Strapped,  100  lbs 80 

Bags,  100  lbs 70 

Beans-peas,  100  lbs 90 

Rice,  100  lbs 60 

Westbound:     Rates  fixed  in  Liver- 
pool;   fluctuating. 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  April  18,  1922. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report, 
March  23,  there  was  every  indica- 
tion that  the  demand  for  grain  space 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  usual 
Continental  range  ports  would  con- 
tinue at  the  rates  then  obtaining, 
namely,  42/6,  with  some  prospect  of 
their  strengthening,  both  on  wheat 
from  the  North  and  on  barley  from 
San  Francisco,  but  almost  overnight 
the  situation  changed  and  the  de- 
mand practically  died  away,  with  a 
consequent  decline  in  rates,  so  that 
the  limited  amount  of  space  called 
for  at  present  is  being  booked  as 
low  as  30/-  for  late  May  and  June 
shipment.  Several  full  cargo  fixt- 
ures are  reported  of  Japanese  steam- 
ers for  grain  from  the  North  for 
United  Kingdom,  done  through  Lon- 
don, but  no  particulars  are  men- 
tioned as  yet. 

In  lumber,  business  has  continued 
quiet,  although  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company  has  taken  the  steamers 
Somedono  Maru,  Kureha  Maru  and 
Hakushika  Maru,  all  for  Japan,  and 
will  load  for  its  own  account  its 
two  sailing  ships,  Janet  Dollar  and 
Joseph  Dollar,  for  the  same  desti- 
nation. The  rates  on  these  fixtures 
are  not  reported.  For  Callao  the 
schooner  Fearless  has  been  taken 
for  lumber  from  Puget  Sound  by  the 
Mohns  Commercial  Company  on  pri- 
vate terms. 

In  nitrate,  the  only  fixture  report- 
ed is  the  schooner  Vancouver,  to 
load  from  Chile  to  Honolulu  at  a 
rate  of  $5  a  ton  for  account  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Company. 

The  Bank  Line  Transport  &  Trad- 
ing Company  reported  the  fixture  of 
the  steamer  Gymeric  to  load  gaso- 
line from  Oleum  to  United  Kingdom, 
private  terms. 

Chartering  in  all  directions  con- 
cerning the  Pacific  Coast  is  very 
quiet   indeed. 

PAGE   BROTHERS,   Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  April  18,  1922. 

Since  our  report,  dated  the  23rd 
of  last  month,  there  has  been  a 
dearth  of  chartering  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  fact,  practically  speaking, 
there  is  no  full  cargo  business. 

Grain  to  Europe:  Very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  trade  during  the 
past  month  and  barley  has  been 
booked  at  about  35/-,  whereas  wheat 
has  been  reported  at  as  low  as  30/-, 
although  in  neither  commodity  has 
there  been  any  large  amount  of 
space  taken  except  one  parcel  of 
wheat. 


Lumber  to  the  Orient  has  shown  ShipDinS    Notes 

little  change  from  our  last  report  ^,  -n-^r^  ,.  ^^.^  *.-  -c^  *. 
except  that  the  conference  has  fixed  ^he  Pacific  Coast  -  Atlantic  East- 
rates  during  the  past  week  at  $12.50  bound  Conference,  which  has  fixed 
for  large  squares  and  $11.50  for  eastbound  intercoastal  rates,  has 
baby  squares,  but  during  the  month  ceased  to  function.  Eastbound  rates 
several  good  sized  parcels  have  been  ^^  ^g^  ^^  westbound  will  be  fixed 

fixed    at   $9    and    $10,    but   there    is  ,        ,,       ^^         ^     ■,            . 

,.   ..^               ^  by    the    New    York    conference,    on 

no  activity.  "^ 

One  steamer  is  reported  at  about  which  most  of  the  principals  of  the 

$12.50  for  full   cargo   of   lumber  to  different    steamship    companies    are 

the  Atlantic,  but  even  this  trade  is  represented, 

like  the  others,  with  occasional   in-  i/^       i/f       >;;= 

quiries   but  very   little   actual   busi-  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company,  San 

ness  resulting.  ,           .   ,                   ^.v 

™,         1.         ,                    IV,  Francisco,   have   taken   over   the 

There  have  been  some  lumber  par-  .         ^i.  i.      o^. 
cels  booked  to  West  Coast  of  South  agency  of  the  Mexican  States  Steam- 
America  and  rates  in  this  trade  are  ship  Line,  heretofore  represented  by 
about  $18  for  steamer  shipment  and  Coppel  Brothers. 

about  $17  for  sailer  shipment,  where-  >;;<       i/f       >;;<                               ■ 

as  in  the  Australian  lumber  trade  no  ^^    agreement   has    been    reached     \ 

transactions  are  reported  and  rates  ^  r         a 

per  regular  liners  are  nominally  $15.  by  rail  and  water  lines  of  Los  An- 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers,  geles   to    absorb   wharfage   charges, 

so   that  that  port  might  be   placed 

Japanese    Charters  on    a   basis    of   equality   with    other     J 

During  the  third  week  in   March  Pacific  Coast  ports.                                    ' 

chartering  in  Kobe  manifested  a  ten-  .v.       o-,       .v. 

dency  to  become  steadier,  due  to  em-  ^^^^  Japanese  government  has  ask- 

ployment  of  smal    craft  m  the  Kam-  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  appropriation  of 

chatkan    and    Hokkaido    trades.      A  q^^qqqq  ^^^  ^  ^^-j   subsidy  for 

slump    m    wheat   and    lumber    ship-  ^^  ichow-Chungkiang  service  on  the 

ments  from  the  United  States   wheat  yangtse.     For  what  period  the   ap- 

from  Australia   and  rice  and   sugar  i^tion  is  asked  does  not  appear, 

from    Java    and    Saigon    made    for  j^  ^  ^^^^.^^   -^  ^^^^^^^  -^  probably 

dullness  m  chartering  larger  steam-  ^.^^        ^^  ^^^  Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha. 
ers,  with  the  result  that  a  vessel  of 

5800  deadweight  tons  went  begging  ^,      ^  .^.   '"'  ^   '"'•     ol          m     ■ 

at  yen  2.     Current  charters  a  dead-  The  British   India   Steam  Naviga- 

weight  ton  were  as  follows:  ^°''.  ^^^E^^^.-.^^l-^^^'^'^    \  T' 

tract  to  the  Mitsubishi  interests  for 

9000-ton  yen  1.80  ioo,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  delivered 

6000-ton  yen  2.00  during  1922  at  yen  12  a  ton.     The 

5000-ton  yen  2.10  Mitsui   interests   bid  yen   12.50   and 

3000-ton  yen  3.00  Asano  yen  13.50.     Purchases  of  coal 

2000-ton  .-■. yen  3.50  ^^.g  being  made  in  Japan  because  of 

1000-ton  yen  4.00  j^jg^^   prices   ruling   in   Calcutta. 

800-ton  yen  5.00 

Comparative   rates   are   given   as   follows: 

End  Jan.  Middle  Feb.  End  Feb. 

Near  Sea  services yen  3.00  yen  3.50  yen  3.50 

Ordinary   ocean   services yen  2.50  yen  2.50  yen  2.50 

North    American    services yen  2.50  yen  2.50  yen  2.50 

Round  the  world  services yen  3.00  yen  3.00  yen  3.00 

The   Kobe   Shipping   Exchange    reports  the  following  as  having  been 
ruling   rates   on   shipments   from   Singapore  to  Europe: 

Rubber  Lead  General 

per  long  per  long  Mdse.  per 

ton  ton  long  ton 

December  15,  1915 138/6  80/-  120/- 

January  9,  1918 276/-  150/-  240/- 

February  1,  1918 237/6  150/-  220/- 

February  1,  1919 165/-  100/-  145/- 

May  1,  1919  137/6  160/-  120/- 

November  25,   1920 165/-  100/-  145/- 

February  28,  1921 100/-  75/-  110/- 

April    19,    1921 65/-  97/-  65/6 

November   16,    1921 60/-  60/-  85/- 

February  17,  1922 50/-  60/-  85/- 
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MARINE    INSURANCE 


CHARLES   F.    HOWELL,    Eastern    Contributing    Editor 
"FRANCIS  ADRION,"  Western  Contributing  Editor 


On  the  Atlantic 


Rating  S.  B.  Vessels 


Classifying  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels for  rating  purposes  is  one  of 
the  most  important  undertakings 
now  before  the  marine  underwriters 
of  the  East.  It  involves  many  deli- 
cate problems  and  draws  generously 
upon  the  most  cordial  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  both  sides  can  mus- 
ter. But  it  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished if  the  best  interests  of  eith- 
er are  to  be  served.  Developments 
have  carried  the  tentative  program 
to  the  point  where  a  large  commit- 
tee of  cargo  underwriters  has  been 
in  consultation  with  a  small  com- 
mittee representing  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  proposals 
have  been  exchanged  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  underwriters  are  to 
give  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  boats,  wherever 
possible,  a  parity  of  rating  with  pri- 
vately-owned vessels  of  similar  ton- 
nage of  a  competing  class,  and  the 
board  is  to  see  that  such  minor 
structural  disabilities  as  have  mili- 
tated against  an  improvement  of  its 
classifications  shall  be  remedied. 
The  underwriters  have  selected  as 
their  conferees  C.  R.  Page,  Hendon 
Chubb  and  William  H.  McGee;  their 
large  general  committee  is  to  be  sub- 
divided into  smaller  working  com- 
mittees. 

First-class  liner  ratings  have  been 
granted  to  the  board's  vessels  in  the 
best  American  companies,  among 
which  are  included  the  United 
States  Lines,  the  Munson  Line,  the 
Admiral  Line,  and  the  Pacific  Mail, 
as  also  former  German  liners  in  the 
Atlantic  passenger  service.  Inclu- 
sion also  is  made  of  the  new  type 
of  535  and  522-footers  that  carry 
both  passengers  and  cargo.  Many 
underwriters  have  been  giving  the 
better  grade  of  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels first-class  liner  ratings  for  some 
while,  but  these  recommendations 
will  make  the  custom  general.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  solve  the  rating 
problems  of  U.  S.  S.  B.  vessels  next 
in  importance  to  those  above  enu- 
merated; and  then  to  go  after  the 
freighters.  Differentials  do  not  work 
out  so  very  badly  against  the  latter 
on  long  voyages.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  saving  in  insurance 
cost  by  the  concession  of  first-class 
liner  ratings  will  run  from  5  to  25 
cents  on  every  $100  insured. 


The  matter  to  be  dealt  with  falls 
into  two  divisions:    the  lines  whose 
merits  are  known  to  the  underwrit- 
ers;    and   those   that    are   tonnaged 
by   cargo   boats   and    are    under   the 
management,   in   many   instances,   of 
more  or  less  unknown  and  inexperi- 
enced  firms.     It  will  take   consider- 
able   time    to    investigate    and    pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  latter  class. 
The  following  elements  would  have 
to  be  examined  into  in  either  case: 
1.    The  character  of  privately-owned 
tonnage    and    the    management    en- 
gaged   in    each    of    the    competitive 
lines,    and    the    classifications    now 
generally  accorded  to  each   of  such 
lines  throughout  the  market.    2.  The 
general  character  and  record  of  the 
management    of    board's    competing 
line.     3.    The  character  and   record 
of   the   Shipping   Board  tonnage   al- 
lotted to  the  line.     Upon  this  data  a 
class  would  eventually  be  assigned. 
The  board,  on  its  part,  would  be 
expected  to  observe  such  conditions 
as  the  following:    no  substitution  of 
tonnage;     no    overloading;     to    load 
under   survey;     to   comply   with   the 
requirements    of    the    surveyors    of 
the    Salvage    Association;     to    make 
such   minor   changes,   within   a   rea- 
sonable  time,    not   to   involve   heavy 
expenditures,  in  the  ships'  structure 
and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  safely  carry  dry 
and  perishable  cargoes  and  to  navi- 
gate with  equal  safety  to  privately- 
owned  competitors;   equal  obligations 
with  commercial  carriers ;    avoidance 
of  the  constant  shifting   of   person- 
nel, particularly  of  chief  engineers; 
and   adequate   investigations   of   dis- 
asters  and   cargo   damages   in   order 
to  establish  and  maintain  strict  stan- 
dards of  responsibility. 

Safeguarding  the  Leviathan 

Every  care  was  taken  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  great  Leviathan  on 
her  run  from  New  York  to  the  re- 
pair yards  at  Newport  News,  where 
a  matter  of  $6,000,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  her  reconditioning  for 
the  Atlantic  passenger  trade.  She 
was  insured  for  $2,200,000  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  for  a  like 
amount  in  London.  In  addition  about 
$2,500,000  of  insurance  has  been 
placed  on  her  through  the  American 
Marine  Insurance  Syndicates  as  re- 
gards betterments  at  the  yards,  and 


more  than  $4,000,000  more  in  Lon- 
don on  a  builder's  risk  policy.  The 
crew  that  took  her  down  numbered 
676,  and  had  been  thoroughly  drill- 
ed in  what  might  be  required  of 
them  before  the  vessel  left  New 
York.  This  crew  consisted  of  a 
deck  department  of  142  men,  an  en- 
gineering department  of  446,  and  88 
stewards.  Of  the  deck  crew,  57 
served  as  guards  and  watchmen.  A 
complete  fire-alarm  system  was  in- 
stalled, worked  by  electricity,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  fifty 
fire  hose,  of  2^/2  inches  each,  to  be 
used  simultaneously  if  necessary. 
She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Bernard  of  the  Army  Transport  Ser- 
vice, who  had  been  in  command  of 
her  every  time  she  entered  or  left 
New  York  since  coming  under  the 
American  flag.  Her  pilot  and  tug 
commanders  were  those  who  had  al- 
ways handled  her.  Under  Chief  En- 
gineer Alexander,  who  knows  her 
machinery  and  auxiliaries  thorough- 
ly, there  were  thirty-five  licensed  en- 
gineers. Forty -five  boilers  of  the 
Yarrow  modified  type  furnished  the 
steam  at  190.  Thirty-eight  hundred 
tons  of  coal  were  taken  on  board, 
as  also  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh 
water. 

When  she  left  New  York  the  Le- 
viathan's draft  was  38  feet  aft.  At 
Hampton  Roads  she  was  moored  to 
a  permanent  mooring  where  she  was 
trimmed  to  a  draft  of  34  feet  6 
inches,  even  keel.  The  slip  where 
she  is  to  be  reconditioned  at  New- 
port News  has  been  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  39  feet. 

North  British  Enters  Marine 

The  fling  at  ocean  marine  insur- 
ance taken  by  the  Aetna  in  its  re- 
cent withdrawal  from  that  line  has 
been  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
entrance  of  the  strong  group  com- 
posed of  the  North  British  and  Mer- 
cantile, Commonwealth,  Pennsylvania 
and  Mercantile  of  America.  Enor- 
mous resources  are  represented  by 
these  four  stalwart  institutions,  and 
their  entrance  into  the  ocean  ma- 
rine business  will  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  faith  in  the  immediate 
future  of  this  branch  of  underwrit- 
ing. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  North 
British  management  that  the  ocean 
marine  business  cannot  very  well 
become  worse  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  that  by  entering  now  it  will 
have  the  advantage  of  rising  with 
the    expected    tide.      An     excellent 
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choice  of  manager  was  made  in  the 
selection  of  Albert  Ullmann,  who  is 
in  excellent  standing  in  the  New 
York  market,  having  had  an  expe- 
rience of  close  to  thirty  years  in 
important  posts  with  the  leading 
offices  and  companies  of  the  East. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
48  Beaver  street,  and  began  writing 
for  his  companies  early  in  April. 

Ferguson  Made  Marine  Manager 

The  important  post  of  marine  man- 
ager for  the  American  Foreign  In- 
surance Association  (an  organization 
formed  a  year  or  two  ago  to  put 
American  insurance  companies  in 
touch  with  trade  relations  all  over 
the  world)  has  fallen  to  John  Fer- 
guson, until  recently  underwriter  of 
the  Union  Marine  of  Liverpool.  With 
the  announcement  of  this  selection 
came  the  news  that  it  had  actually 
been  consummated  early  in  January, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Ferguson  resign- 
ed from  his  Liverpool  connection 
and  traveled  throughout  England 
and  Scandinavia  in  the  interest  of 
the  A.  F.  L  A.  In  the  course  of 
these  "sounding-out"  explorations  he 
found  a  very  general  sympathy  with 
the  world  movement  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  he  enters  upon  his  new 
and  highly  important  duties  with 
complete  confidence  in  their  success- 
ful outcome.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  choice.  He 
has  had  many  years  of  experience 
with  the  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
New  York  markets,  and  always  in  po- 
sitions of  great  responsibility.  Among 
other  qualifications  he  has  that  of 
having  been  the  chief  supervisor  of 
more  than  250  agencies  scattered  all 
over  the  world. 

Lloyd's  Legislation  Goes  Over 

It  was  decided  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  New  York  insurance  superin- 
tendent not  to  present  any  bills  to 
the  present  legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  competitive  conditions  with 
unauthorized  foreign  insurers.  Lon- 
don Lloyd's'  of  course,  was  the  chief 
offender    in    mind.      There    was    too 


little  time  for  an  adequate  consider- 
ation of  any  such  bill  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  so  action  at  this  time 
was  abandoned.  In  an  official  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  issued  by  In- 
surance Superintendent  Francis  R. 
Stoddard,  Jr.,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  department  has  held  that  the 
placing  of  insurance  with  unauthor- 
ized insurers,  mainly  London  Lloyd's, 
by  agents  and  brokers  in  the  state 
of  New  York  is  illegal.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many  eminent  lawyers  ma- 
rine insurance  was  not  meant  to  be 
embraced  in  the  prohibition. 

To  present  the  Lloyd's  side  of  the 
case  that  body  sent  Sir  Raymond 
Beck,  a  former  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganization, to  New  York.  He  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  see  and 
convince  the  authorities,  and  fre- 
quently expressed  the  alleged  desire 
of  Lloyd's  to  conform  to  our  laws 
if  allowed  to  do  business  here.  He 
likes  to  insist  that  Lloyd's  are  pion- 
eers, doing  a  great  public  service; 
and  he  says  he  is  sure  a  way  will 
be  found  for  them  to  co-operate  with 
American  insurers  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both.  The  proposed  ma- 
rine bill,  withdrawn  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, met  with  his  most  cordial  ap- 
probation. 

American  Bureau  Changes 

On  April  8  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  took  possession  of  its 
new  offices  on  the  twentieth  floor  of 
50  Broad  street,  New  York.  More 
space  and  better  working  conditions 
are  had  there,  and  the  location  is 
more  central.  Joseph  J.  Tynan,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Union  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers, 
and  E.  B.  Hill,  vice-president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
bureau  to  succeed  H.  S.  Snyder,  re- 
signed. G.  P.  Taylor  has  been  made 
a  vice-president,  succeeding  the  late 
Commodore  Bertholff,  combining  that 
office  with  his  position  as  treasurer. 


William  Francis  Gibbs  and  Theodore 
Wells  have  been  added  to  the  tech- 
nical committee  on  naval  architec- 
ture. A  new  sub-committee  on  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  has  been 
added  to  the  engineering  committee; 
it  will  consist  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Lucke  and 
Messrs.  Rutter,  Cooke  and  West. 

Bill  of  Lading  Compromise 

A  through  bill  of  lading  went  into 
effect  on  March  15,  that  is,  in  turn, 
to  be  superseded  by  an  amended  ver- 
sion on  July  15.  The  former  meas- 
ure was  put  forward  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and 
considerable  friction  developed  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  Shipping 
Board  on  account  of  it.  A  get-to- 
gether meeting  was  engineered  by 
mutual  friends  at  which  the  differ- 
ences between  the  organizations  were 
reconciled  on  the  following  compro- 
mise basis:  the  new  bill  of  lading 
to  go  into  effect  March  15  in  the  form 
promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  on  July  15 
an  amended  bill  is  to  replace  it,  the 
chief  changes  in  which  are  to  be: 
(1)  a  raising  of  the  limit  of  liabil- 
ity to  the  package  from  $100  to 
$250;  (2)  thirty  days'  time  in  which 
to  file  a  claim  after  the  goods  have 
left  the  pier;  and  (3)  nine  months 
in  which  to  commence  suit.  It  was 
decided  to  allow  the  first  bill  to  have 
four  months  of  life  because  of  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  that  would 
otherwise  be  caused  the  transporta- 
tion companies  that  had  laid  in  a 
supply  of  the  printed  bill  and  had 
announced  its  employment  as  of 
March  15. 

Increased  Use  of  Sailers 

It  is  frequently  noted  that  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels have  been  operating  of  late  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  West  India 
trade.  At  first  blush  it  might  ap- 
pear odd  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
steamer  tonnage  now  available.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  cheapness  of  sail 
as  compared  with  steam  and  in  low 
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freights.  When  freight  rates  go 
down,  sails  always  come  out.  Long 
voyages  are  being  taken,  too;  car- 
goes of  wool  are  going  by  sailers 
from  Australia  to  London.  But  un- 
derwriters, as  a  rule,  do  not  like 
sailers;  and  they  are  now  engaged 
in  carefully  watching  out  that  their 
policies  are  so  drawn  as  to  exclude 
certain  risks  of  this  kind. 

Delayed  Deliveries 

Now  that  the  Cuban  authorities 
are  bestirring  themselves  to  get  some 
kind  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
holding  of  American  shipments  in 
storehouses  in  Havana  and  neigh- 
boring points,  the  question  is  once 
more  being  asked:  What  is  the  lia- 
bility of  the  underwriter  for  dam- 
age or  loss  that  may  have  developed 
during  the  period  intervening  since 
the  goods  were  shipped?  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  underwriters  are  go- 
ing to  assume  liability  at  this  late 
date  for  losses  due  to  the  refusal 
of  Cuban  consignees  to  accept  deliv- 
ery. Under  the  warehouse-to-ware- 
house clause  the  insurance  ceased 
the  moment  the  merchandise  was 
warehoused,  and  in  some  cases  it 
terminated  even  prior  to  that  time 
through  the  repudiation  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  American  shipper  by 
the  consignee.  Both  the  American 
and  Cuban  governments  have  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  permit  the 
goods  to  be  returned  without  pay- 
ment of  dues  to  either  of  them. 
Everybody  concedes  that  the  pilfer- 
age in  these  shipments  has  been 
enormous;  and  now  it  is  feared  that 
the  pilferage  plus  the  storage 
charges  will  eat  up  practically  the 
entire  value  of  the  shipments,  which 
are  estimated  to  have  had  a  war- 
time value  of  $80,000,000. 

The  Teredo  Hazard 

Underwriters  who  write  wooden 
vessels  have  suffered  so  much  from 
losses  and  damages  sustained  as  the 
consequence   of  the   activity   of   the 


teredo,  the  wood-boring  worm  which 
infests  tropical  waters,  that  they 
were  by  no  means  surprised  to  learn 
that  an  appropriation  of  $2,450,000 
has  been  asked  to  combat  the  de- 
structiveness  of  this  influence  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  underwriters  that 
they  have  paid  total  losses  in  wood- 
en tonnage  because  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  timbers  by  the  teredo. 

Preparing  for  Lake  Business 

Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
opened  oflScially  April  15,  although 
there  had  been  an  occasional  sailing 
prior  to  that  date.  Ice  conditions 
at  the  upper  ports  have  been  unus- 
ually favorable  and  both  skippers 
and  underwriters  were  willing  to 
take  a  chance.  The  prospect  is  for 
a  better  year  than  that  of  1921-1922. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  coal  strike 
will  be  felt  in  a  reduction  of  the 
output  of  the  mines  at  the  lower 
ports  and  that,  in  consequence, 
freighters  going  south  with  ore  will 
return  comparatively  light.  It  is 
the  return  carriage  of  coal  that 
helps  balance  the  books.  The  ore 
output  undoubtedly  will  be  heavy. 
Great  quantities  of  it  have  been 
piled  for  transportation  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  Lakes,  and  much  of 
this  will  be  carried  down  as  fast 
as  possible  to  meet  the  demand  de- 
veloped by  activity  in  building  lines, 
steel  construction  and  restorations 
in  railroad  equipment  and  rails.  Un- 
derwriters anticipate  little  change 
in  rates   and  valuations. 

South  American  Fruit  Cover 

It  was  a  novelty  for  marine  un- 
derwriters to  receive  frequent  decla- 
rations under  open  policies,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  of  the  shipment 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  character  of  risk 
from  that  section.  Inquiry  elicited 
the  information  that  experimental 
shipments  were  being  made  looking 
to    the    establishment   of   a    regular 


trade  in  fruit  and  green  vegetables 
from  Chile  and  Peru. 

Far  Eastern  Problems 

There  has  been  considerable  con- 
cern expressed  by  underwriters  over 
the  effects  of  the  political  unrest  in 
India,  and  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  limiting  the 
coverage  on  export  shipments  to  fif- 
teen days  after  discharge  from  the 
steamer.  Considerable  congestion 
has  been  reported  at  Calcutta,  and 
insurance  men  have  no  desire  to  see 
a  repetition  of  their  disastrous  expe- 
rience at  Cuban  and  Mexican  ports. 
Strike  risks  on  shipments  to  and 
from  India  are  being  quoted  in  the 
market  at  V^  of  1  per  cent. 

Cotton  Damage  Claims 

Heavy  claims  for  country  damage 
are  reported  on  cotton  shipments  to 
Bremen.  In  pre-war  times  Bremen 
had  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
handling  of  country  damage  adjust- 
ments, and  underwriters  were  quite 
willing  to  have  settlements  made 
on  an  allowance  basis  rather  than 
requiring  that  the  damaged  cot- 
ton be  picked.  But  this  arrange- 
ment has  not  been  working  out  so 
acceptably  since  the  war,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  underwriters  will 
insist  upon  a  change  in  the  former 
method  of  adjustment.  Country  dam- 
age insurance  is  a  type  of  coverage 
somewhat  foreign  to  marine  insur- 
ance, in  that  it  means  that  the  un- 
derwriter pays  for  damage  that  oc- 
curs to  the  cotton  while  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  of  preparation  for  mar- 
keting and  transportation  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  damage  that  occurs  during 
this  period  is  primarily  due  to  poor 
packing  and  careless  handling.  Loss- 
es from  such  sources  are  supposed 
to  be  outside  the  province  of  a  ma- 
rine insurance  policy,  but  competi- 
tion and  the  demands  of  the  trade 
have  made  necessary  the  inclusion 
of  this  coverage  by  marine  under- 
writers.   In  order  to  encourage  great- 
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er  care  in  packing  on  the  part  of 
cotton  exporters,  underwriters  make 
a  premium  return  at  the  end  of  each 
season  in  event  of  the  amount  of 
country  damage  claims  not  exceed- 
ing 14  per  cent  on  the  total  value 
of  the  cotton  exported;  the  amount 
of  the  return  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  1/4  per  cent  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the   claims  paid.     While 


the  underwriters  are  liable  only  for 
the  damage  that  attaches  itself  to 
the  bales  while  the  cotton  is  in  the 
United  States,  yet  the  very  nature 
of  the  cotton  fiber  causes  this  dam- 
age to  eat  itself  into  the  bale,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
loss  by  the  time  the  cotton  has 
reached  its  destination. 

C.   F.   H. 


Pacific  Developments 


New  Companies  Enter  Field 

Following  closely  the  Aetna  In- 
surance Company's  withdrawal  from 
marine  circles  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  North  British  &  Mer- 
cantile and  allied  companies,  con- 
sisting of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  the  Commonwealth 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
and  the  Mercantile  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  have  been  entered 
for  ocean  marine  business  in  New 
York.  Albert  Ullmann  has  been  ap- 
pointed marine  underwriter  for  the 
group.  Mr.  Ullmann,  who  is  widely 
known  and  respected  by  the  marine 
world,  has  an  enviable  record  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  nearly  thir- 
ty years. 

Apparently  the  comparatively  bad 
showing  made  by  marine  companies 
generally  last  year  and  the  rather 
poor  outlook  ahead  have  not  proved 
a  bugbear  to  this  old-line  organiza- 
tion. It  would  appear  offhand  that 
the  depleted  marine  insurance  mar- 
ket, caused  by  the  large  number  of 
companies  who  have  ceased  writing, 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
great  shrinkage  in  values  and  idle 
tonnage.  However,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  this  powerful  group  would 
take  this  step  until  it  was  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  present  condi- 
tions and  future  possibilities.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  oper- 
ations will  be  extended  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  the  near  future  and 
one  will,  of  course,  suspect  the  next 
marine  man  who  buys  a  ticket  for 
New  York  of  having  designs. 

Surveyor's  Services  Recognized 

Captain  Cecil  W.  Brown,  surveyor 
to  the  Board  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  was  recently 
made  the  recipient  of  a  gratuity  in 
the  form  of  a  check  in  recognition 
of  meritorious  service  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  salving  of  the 
steamer  Thomas  Crowley.  This  ves- 
sel went  aground  near  Point  Con- 
cepcion  on  November  2,  1921.  The 
gift  was  made  by  the  interested  un- 
derwriters who  contributed  accord- 
ing to  their  interest  in  the  vessel. 


Shipping  Board  Steamers 

Again  referring  to  the  matter  of 
insurance  rates  on  cargo  in  govern- 
ment bottoms:  I  now  hear  that  the 
committee  previously  mentioned,  com- 
posed of  a  representative  group  of 
New  York  underwriters,  has  agreed 
to  give  trans-Atlantic  passenger  ships 
operated  by  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  new  combined  cargo  and  passen- 
ger ships  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
South  American  service,  commonly 
known  as  the  535-foot  and  522-foot 
class,  first-class  liner  rating.  Inso- 
far as  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned 
this  will  cause  little  or  no  change 
in  rates.  For  some  time  past  Pa- 
cific underwriters,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  included  these  vessels  in 
their  regular  liner  ratings.  Mr 
Love's  set-to  with  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket will,  however,  broadcast  the  glad 
news  and  cannot  but  react  favorably 
to  the  operators  of  Shipping  Board 
steamers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
that  it  removes  any  handicap,  real 
or  fancied,  as  regards  insurance  in 
meeting  competition. 

Regarding  Deck  Cargoes 

The  proposal  of  foreign  maritime 
powers  for  the  limitation  or  total 
prohibition  of  deck  cargoes,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international 
load  line,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  American  shipping,  says 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Oflflce. 

According  to  dispatches  received 
from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  Ernest 
Greenwood,  American  correspondent 
of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, shipowners  and  seamen  on 
the  joint  maritime  commission  of 
the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, are  in  unanimous  agreement  as 
to  the  need  of  international  action 
in  the  matter.  Whether  this  action 
will  take  the  form  of  regulations 
based  on  the  present  British  rules, 
as  desired  by  the  seamen,  or  wheth- 
er modified  regulations  will  be 
adopted,  as  the  shipowners  prefer, 
remains  to  be  settled.  It  is  said  that 
a  radical  divergence  of  opinion  also 
exists    among    the    delegates    as    to 


whether  regulations  should  author- 
ize specific  rules  restricting  the 
height  and  weight  of  deck  cargoes, 
or  whether  they  should  permit  the 
certification  of  vessels  as  fit  for  the 
carriage  of  deck  cargoes,  according 
to  type,  and  with  or  without  a  spe- 
cial load  line. 

It  is  contended  by  the  seamen's 
organizations  that  many  lives  have 
been  lost  and  many  men  injured  at 
sea  each  year  by  the  carriage  of 
deck  cargoes.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
seamen  to  have  the  British  regula- 
tions used  as  a  basis  in  the  adop- 
tion of  international  regulations.  On 
the  other  hand  the  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  among  shipowners  and  ship- 
pers that  the  British  regulations 
are  too  stringent  and  that  elasticity 
might  usefully  be  introduced  into 
the  regulations.  The  shippers  point 
out  certain  anomalies  arising  out 
of  the  strict  application  of  the  Brit- 
ish rules,  and  mention  two  specific 
cases,  one  the  case  of  a  turret-deck 
ship  that  could  only  be  safely  sent 
to  sea  with  a  deck  cargo ;  the  sec- 
ond case  that  of  a  ship  being  penal- 
ized at  Hamburg  for  being  insuffi- 
ciently loaded,  owing  to  her  having 
rejected  a  deck  cargo  in  America,  J 
because  of  the  penalties  she  would  1 
incur  in  Great  Britain  for  overload- 
ing. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  question 
has  been  discussed  by  both  ship- 
owners and  seamen.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  for  discussion  among 
shipowners,  conferences  having  been 
held  at  Paris  in  May,  1921,  at  Ma- 
drid in  October,  1913,  and  at  The 
Hague  in  August,  1921.  The  sea- 
men themselves  have  gone  into  the 
matter  at  meetings  at  Washington 
and  Antwerp. 

The  present  joint  conference  is 
made  possible  by  the  establishment 
of  the  joint  maritime  commission 
by  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, an  autonomous  association 
of  fifty-four  nations  established  un- 
der the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  present  negotiations  involve 
Belgium,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Swe- 
den, Canada,  France,  Italy,  Norway 
and  Germany,  these  countries  being 
represented  on  this  commission. 

WhatDoesC.  I.  F.  Mean? 

What  insurance  the  seller  must 
procure,  pay  for  and  assign  to  the 
buyer,  was  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  us  recently,  says  a  statement  is- 
sued by  Geo.  E.  Billings  Company, 
San  Francisco.  One  reply  was: 
"No  exporter  should  make  a  c.  i.  f. 
contract  unless  he  has  a  definite  un- 
derstanding with  his  buyer  as  to  the 
insurance  policy  he  is  supposed  to 
supply." 
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This  is  amply  confirmed  by  the 
difference  disclosed  by  fifteen  defin- 
ite opinions  received  from  other  ex- 
porters;  they  were  as  follows: 

The  Seller  Must  Insure 

Re-    To  ship's  Until      Until 
Trade  plies       tackles  landed    in  yard 

Japan    14         8         5         1 

Australia-New 

Zealand  12         4         6         2 

West  Coast  S.  A.12         5         4         3 

Mexico  W.   C 12         4         5         3 

U.  S.  Atlantic... .12         4         5         3 
United  Kingdom.l3         5         5         3 

It  would  seem  from  the  replies 
that  the  "i"  in  c.  i.  f.  has  not  a 
uniform  meaning  (neither  in  the 
lumber  trade  generally,  nor  in  the 
lumber  trade  to  particular  ports), 
different  exporters  having  different 
practices,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  understood  by  the  buyers.  Fur- 
ther, some  replies  admit  that  they 
commonly  furnish  more  than  they 
are  obligated  to  pay  for,  because 
"the  cost  is  small" (?).  The  com- 
panies' premiums  must,  of  course, 
repay  to  them  all  losses  (whether 
"extras"  or  not)  ;  so  the  basis  rates 
must  include  a  charge  for  "extras," 
if  no  specific  additional  is  charged 
therefor. 

We  recommend  this  situation  to 
your  attention,  so  that  you  can 
properly  instruct  your  insurance 
broker  and  enable  him  to  get  you 
the  closest  rate  compatible  with 
adequate   protection. 

Coffee  Records  Broken 

Coffee  receipts  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  ninety  -  day  period  ending 
March  31,  1922,  broke  all  previous 
records.  During  this  period  355,857 
bags  were  received  against  226,325 
bags  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1921.  Underwriters  on  this  com- 
modity have  expressed  themselves  as 
being  well  satisfied  with  the  general 
outturn  of  cargoes  thus  far  received. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  regards 
Central  American  coffee.  The  new- 
ly inaugurated  service  of  the  Hol- 
land-America Line,  combined  with 
the  other  reliable  steel  tonnage  al- 
ready engaged  in  this  service,  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  shipper  a  con- 
tinuous service  of  first-class  carriers. 
In  the  figures  mentioned  above 
there  is  included  a  considerable 
amount  of  Colombian  coffee,  the  out- 
turn of  which  was  not  so  pleasing. 
This  item  is  at  all  times  a  very  un- 
certain quantity  and  has  resulted  in 
some  very  bad  losses. 

Who  Pays? 

The  writer  viewed  with  interest 
the  handling  of  some  14,000  bags  of 
Central  American  coffee  following 
discharge  from  a  steamer  at  San 
Francisco.     Owing  to  the  congested 
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MARINE   INSURANCE   BUSINESS   TRANSACTED  BY   COMPANIES    IN 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON   DURING   1921 

Net  Premiums  Losses 

Name  of  Company  Written  Paid 

Aetna  $  20,121.88     $  11,626.13 

Agricultural  9,094.38  

Alliance,  Philadelphia  - 13,994.02  4,293.39 

American  Alliance  64.69  

American  Eagle  Fire  188.79  22.77 

American   Insurance   917.00  89.75 

Automobile  18,644.18  2,759.20 

Boston   838.95 

British  &   Foreign 24,811.04  10,007.74 

Camden  Fire  968.77  20.32 

Canton    18,131.88  9,353.10 

Commercial  Union  2,520.97  

Concordia  Fire  5.68  664.43 

Continental    1.381.18  196.97 

Eagle,  Star  &  British  Dominions 12,301.40  7,875.18 

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine 287.50  

Federal                                                                         15,292.42  19,253.47 

Fidelity-Phenix  : 1,722.34  252.66 

Fire    Association    1,884.98  623.53 

Fireman's  Fund  166,234.73  81,571.84 

Firemen's   873.14  52.52 

Franklin  Fire  18,111.26  31,458.69 

Glens    Falls    1.064.99  107.71 

Globe  &  Rutgers  19,178.59  6,897.13 

Great  American 19,336.34  11,759.95 

Hanover  Fire  474.53  47.87 

Hartford  Fire  5,486.86  6,732.37 

Home  Fire  &  Marine 14,427.29  14,221.48 

Home  8,453.03  17,960.18 

Importers  &  Exporters 5,849.28  2,639.42 

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine 669.70  

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 152,049.73  77,518.00 

La  Fonciere  Marine  766.10  2,000.00 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 10,251.45  11,545.95 

London  Assurance  246.51  

Marine    1,304.89 

Massachusetts   Fire  &  Marine 

Milwaukee  Mechanics  726.49 

National  Union  Fire  17,133.40 

Newark  Fire  : 1,286.92 

New  Jersey   - 718.49 

Niagara  Fire  4,074.66 

North   China   16,136.86 

Phoenix  Assurance,   London 690.38 

Phoenix  Insurance,  Hartford 11,322.71 

Providence  Washington   16,418.04 


Queen 


52.17 


Queensland    12,436.89 

Royal  Exchange  2,305.15 

Royal   1.889.05 

Scandinavian  American  18,514.61 

gea     18,788.68 

Security    -1,273.22 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine 277.44 

Standard   Marine   45,128.93 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 10,758.85 

Switzerland  General  15,461.42 

Thames  &  Mersey  19,280.87 

Tokio  Marine  &  Fire 1,538.93 

Union  Marine  291.65 

United  States  Fire  5,401.24 

United  States  Lloyd's  1,674.33 

Vulcan  Fire  6,256.93 

Westchester  Fire   2,033.18 

Western  Assurance  12,371.53 

Yangtsze  54,478.17 

Totals $864,125.22 


323.90 

6,020.36 
19.46 

74.69 

2,595.16 

357.51 

15,601.45 

6,404.56 

9,395.78 

525.63 

1,427.70 

10,171.19 

32,603.65 

52.54 

22,714.44 

25,232.14 

4,107.70 

27,076.86 

196.89 

2,600.05 

3,054.01 

4,232.21 

14,637.96 

83,902.32 

$604,879.91 
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condition  of  this  particular  dock,  the 
coffee  in  question  was  rough  piled. 
Good  coffee,  damaged  coffee,  your 
coffee  and  my  coffee  was  put  in  a 
confused  jumble  some  thirty  bags 
high.  Stevedores  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  arduous  work  of  seg- 
regating this  cargo  according  to 
mark  and  sub-mark. 

One  of  them,  on  top  of  the  pile, 
would  seize  a  sack  and  allow  it  to 
crash  to  the  ground.  If  the  bag 
survived  this  shock,  as  it  did  not  by 
any  means  always  do,  two  husky 
workers,  each  armed  with  a  cargo 
hook,  pounced  upon  it  and  a  few 
more  pounds  of  spilled  coffee  re- 
sulted. One  elderly  workman,  evi- 
dently grown  old  in  this  particular 
service,  was  busily  engaged  in  sweep- 
ing up  the  loose  coffee.  It  was  very 
annoying  underfoot,  particularly  to 
the  owner  of  the  coffee  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  about. 

Someone  is  surely  paying  through 
the  nose  for  this  waste.  Whether  it 
finally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  con- 
signee on  account  of  disallowed 
claims  for  short  delivery  or  whether 
the  burden  falls  on  the  carrier  is 
for  our  purpose  immaterial.  It  is 
apparent  that  somebody  must  foot 
the  bill,  and  I  only  wish  to  emphasize 
the  utter  futility  of  adding  this  un- 
necessary loss  to  the  ordinary  un- 
avoidable loss  caused  by  handling. 

I  venture  to  state  that  a  little  ex- 
tra care  exercised  here  would  well 
repay  the  carrier.  The  waste  spoken 
of  above  is  really  so  needless  and 
the  remedy  therefore  so  simple  that 


one  hesitates  to  speak  of  it.  The 
use  of  a  slide  corrects  one  fault  and 
surely  the  use  of  cargo  hooks  on 
this  class  of  cargo  is  never  justified. 

Wolsum  in  Trouble 

In  what  is  apparently  a  new  de- 
parture in  steamer  sailings,  the 
Dutch  steamer  Wolsum  sailed  from 
Grays  Harbor  March  16,  laden  with 
a  full  cargo  of  lumber  bound  for 
Port  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  cargo 
was  shipped  by  Hind  Rolph  &  Com- 
pany, and  insurance  was  placed  in 
the  San  Francisco  local  market. 

Like  other  pioneers  the  Wolsum 
seems  to  be  having  her  share  of  dif- 
ficulties. On  April  4  she  was  in 
collision  with  the  Shipping  Board 
steamer  West  Himrod  off  Cristobal, 
Canal  Zone.  On  April  12  it  was  re- 
ported that  she  had  struck  the  break- 
water at  Cristobal,  and  that  she  was 
leaking  in  the  forepeak.  Report 
stated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  discharge  part  of  the  vessel's  car- 
go to  make  repairs,  and  that  she 
probably  would  be  delayed  about 
thirty  days. 

The  West  Himrod  was  bound  from 
Cuba  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  with  a 
cargo  of  sugar,  and  evidently  suf- 
fered no  serious  damage  in  the 
collision. 


Pilferage 


The  pilferage  evil  is  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
All  parties  concerned  are  now  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  drastic 
steps  to  curb  this  practice.     A  more 


stringent  prosecution  of  offenders, 
special  watchmen  on  unloading 
steamers,  and  the  co-operation  of 
shippers  who  are  asked  to  pack  their 
goods  properly  and  not  to  mark  them 
so  as  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
contents,  are  some  of  the  means  be- 
ing used  to  this  end.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  the  liability  of  the  car- 
rier as  per  bill  of  lading  terms  is 
not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  ex- 
ercise the  proper  amount  of  care  in 
this   respect. 

Insurance  Brevities 

On  April  6  the  Williams  Line 
steamer  Willpolo  dropped  her  pro- 
peller when  about  700  miles  north 
of  Balboa.  She  was  bound  west  and 
cleared  from  Balboa  April  2.  The 
Panama  Canal  tug  Tavernila  was 
dispatched  to  her  assistance,  as  was 
the  tug  Sea  Lion  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Vessel  was  taken  in  tow  April 
15  by  tug  Tavernila  for  San  Pedro. 

The  suit  brought  against  the  Cal- 
ifornia &  Mexico  Steamship  Com- 
pany by  Julius  Conrad  and  others 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant, A  cargo  of  bananas  ship- 
ped from  Salina  Cruz  for  San  Pedro 
on  board  the  motorship  Mazatlan 
spoiled  shortly  after  the  vessel  sail- 
ed and  were  thrown  overboard.  Ac- 
tion was  brought  against  the  car- 
rier for  the  value  of  the  cargo. 
United  States  District  Judge  Bled- 
soe in  rendering  his  decision  held 
that  the  cargo  was  unfit  for  the  con- 
templated voyage  when  shipped. 

F.   A. 
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Deaths 

Charles  Harrison  Higbee,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company,  in  Berkeley, 
California,  March  23. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Alden,  for 
twenty-eight  years  identified  with 
steam  boating  on  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  rivers,  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, March  28. 

Captain  H.  C.  Thomas,  commander 
of  the  Admiral  Line  trans-Pacific 
liner  Wenatchee,  on  board  his  ship 
in  Manila  harbor,  March  4.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  was  senior  master  of 
the  Admiral  fleet  and  for  twenty 
years  was  master  of  steamships  op- 
erating in  the  Pacific  trade. 

H.  F.  Flint,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Admiral  Line  steamer  Pomona,  at 
sea,  700  miles  from  Yokohama,  on 
April  6. 

Captain  John  Jacobson,  an  old- 
time  master  and  Alaska  pilot,  in 
Port  Townsend,  Washington,  April 
14. 


Wallace  F.  Duthie,  president  of 
the  Wallace  Equipment  Company  and 
son  of  J.  F.  Duthie,  founder  of  J.  F. 
Duthie  &  Son,  Seattle  shipbuilders, 
in  Del  Mar,  California,  April  9. 

Personals 

Captain  Louis  B. 
Turner,  who  has  re- 
tired as  marine  sur- 
veyor of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany, was  a  notable 
figure  and  an  author- 
ity on  marine  insur- 
ance and  vessels.  He 
was  associated  with  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  the  shipping  world  through 
much  of  the  development  of  San 
Francisco  maritime  commerce.  He 
was  intimate  with  the  constructive 
events  in  that  district  since  1860. 

Captain  Turner  became  a  sailor 
at  15  and  a  navigator  at  18.     Fed- 


eral authorities  withheld  a  license, 
however,  until  he  reached  his  ma- 
jority, after  which  he  was  in  act- 
ive command  of  various  vessels  for 
twelve  years. 

Captain  Turner  added  distinction 
to  his  profession  of  marine  insur- 
ance. As  marine  surveyor  for  the 
firm  of  Gutte  &  Frant  and  others 
he  was  in  constant  demand  for  the 
surveying  of  unusual  risks  and 
wrecking  work. 

Although  a  San  Franciscan  since 
1860  the  surveying  work  of  Captain 
Turner  extended  from  Northwest 
Alaska  to  South  America  and  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Succeeding  Captain  Turner  as  ma- 
rine surveyor  for  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  is  A.  W.  Young. 
Mr.  Young  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany a  comparatively  short  time. 

B.  J.  Fotheringham  has  opened 
the  Portland,  Oregon,  offices  of  the 
Ocean  Motorship  Company. 

Captain  Charles  Clarkson  recently 
resigned  as  master  of  the  Shipping 
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Board  vessel  West  Mahwah  to  be- 
come manager  of  the  North  Coast 
Stevedoring  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  A.  Chapman,  traveling  purser 
of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  recently 
resigned  to  engage  in  private  busi- 
ness at  Berkeley,   California.  , 

Captain  George  Anderson,  former 
chief  inspector  for  the  Philippine 
lighthouse  service,  has  opened  a 
marine  survey  office  at  Hongkong. 
Associated  with  him  is  M.  D.  Ashe, 
former  claim  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Company  of  Manila. 

E.  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  former  acting 
agent  for  the  Pacific  Mail,  in  the 
Philippines,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  company  there. 
He  succeeds  R.  C.  Morton,  now  Ori- 
ental manager  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

Cyrus  A.  Anderson  succeeds  John 
W.  Chapman  as  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  Davies  -  Turner  Company, 
freight  forwarding  concern.  John 
W.  Chapman  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion to  give  his  whole  time  to  rep- 
resenting the  Williams  Line  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Carl  D.  Sasher  recently  assumed 
management  of  the  Tacoma  Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 

J.  L,  Ackerson  recently  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  elected  president  of 
the  United  American  Lines. 

S.  F.  Booth  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Van  Lear  Black  has  been  elected 
to  the  directorate  of  the  American 
Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation. 

C.  R.  Wright,  resident  engineer  of 
the  Aberdeen,  Washington,  port  com- 
mission, has  resigned.  C.  A.  Strong 
of  Tacoma,  Washington,  remains  as 
consulting  engineer  until  port  term- 
inal work  has  been  completed.  A 
port  manager  will  be  employed  by 
the  commission. 

George  A.  Browning,  who  recently 
resigned  as  superintendent  engineer 
of  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  after  eight  years  of  ser- 
vice, has  been  appointed  marine  su- 
perintendent of  the  Vancouver  Engi- 
neering Works. 

C.  W.  Wiley,  president  of  the  Todd 
Drydocks,  Seattle,  and  the  Todd  Dry- 
dock  &  Construction  Corporation, 
Tacoma,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  board  of  each  company,  and 
has  been  succeeded  as  president  of 
the  Todd  Drydocks  by  H.  W.  Kent, 


vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  as 
president  of  the  Todd  Drydock  & 
Construction  Corporation  by  J.  A. 
Eves,  vice  -  president  and  general 
manager.  A.  R.  Hunt,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Todd  Drydocks, 
has  been  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  O.  M.  Lund, 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer, 
becomes  secretary  and  treasurer. 
W.  C.  Nickum,  naval  architect,  and 
John  Gardner,  head  of  the  engineer- 
ing department,  become  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Con- 
struction Corporation.  Mr.  Wiley 
became  president  of  the  Seattle  Con- 
struction &  Drydock  Company  when 
it  was  purchased  by  William  H. 
Todd  in  July,  1916,  and  likewise  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  Todd 
Drydocks  when  the  Seattle  company 
was  bought  by  the  Shipping  Board 
and  Mr.  Todd  organized  the  Todd 
Drydocks.  The  two  Todd  yards 
alone  of  all  steel  shipbuilding  plants 
on  Puget  Sound  have  survived  the 
post-war  slump. 

Captain  M.  D.  Harboard  has  re- 
signed as  president  of  the  Victoria 
Shipowners,  which  has  had  three 
wood  barkentines  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Cholberg  Shipyards,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  The  Vic- 
toria Shipowners  has  been  having 
considerable  difficulty,  largely  be- 
cause the  Canadian  government 
which  had  agreed  to  advance  funds, 
withdrew  when  costs  of  construction 
exceeded  estimates. 

R.  J.  Ringwood,  recently  manager 
of  the  operating  department.  Ship- 
ping Board,  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  with  head- 
quarters in  Seattle. 

H.  S.  Eaton  has  been  transferred 
from  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  he  will  act  as 
general  agent,  succeeding  Floyd  N. 
Bush,  port  agent,  who  resigned  to 
become  Portland  representative  of 
Sudden  &  Christenson. 

Herbert  Witherspoon  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Kilbourne  &  Clark  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Seattle.  Other  offi- 
cials and  directors  are:  H.  F.  Jef- 
ferson, vice  -  president  and  general 
manager;  E.  L.  Skeel,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Harry  C.  Allen,  F.  H. 
Luce,  F.  K.  Easter,  F.  W.  Strang, 
George  H.  Guy,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  A. 
F.  Anderson  and  L.  C.  Henry. 

Changes  of  Address 

The  Enterprise  Foundry  Company 

has  removed  its  office  from  20-24 
Steuart  street,  San  Francisco,  to 
2902  Nineteenth  street. 


The  Uehling  Instrument  Company 

announces  that  hereafter  its  princi- 
pal office  will  be  situated  at  the  fac- 
tory, 473  Getty  avenue,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  instead  of  at  71  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

The  Wager  Furnace  Bridge  Wall 
Company  has  removed  its  office  from 
149  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to 
the  plant,  108-110  Academy  street, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company 
has  opened  offices  in  the  Cunard 
building,  25  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  The  Opposed  Piston  Oil  En- 
gine Company  will  occupy  the  offices 
with  the  Sun. 

McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham, 
steamship  agents,  have  removed 
their  Los  Angeles  office  from  548 
Spring  street  to  the  Central  build- 
ing, 108  West  Sixth  street. 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,     CIRCULATION,    ETC., 
REQUIRED     BY     THE     ACT     OF     CON- 
GRESS   OF    AUGUST    24,     1912, 
Of   Pacific   Marine    Review,    published    monthly 
at     576      Sacramento     street,      San     Francisco, 
Cal.,    for   April    1,    1922. 
State   of   California, 
City   and  County  of  San   Francisco,   ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  city  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  B.  N.  DeRochie,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to   wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness   managers    are: 

Publisher — J.  S.  Hines,  9  Scenic  Way,  San 
Francisco,    Cal. 

Editor — A.  J.  Dickie.  1036  Mariposa  ave- 
nue,   Berkeley,    Cal. 

Managing  Editor — Andrew  Farrell,  1512 
Sonoma    avenue.    Berkeley,    Cal. 

Business  Manager,  B.  N.  DeRochie,  943 
Fresno    avenue,    Berkeley.    Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

J.  S.  Hines,  9  Scenic  Way,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If   there   are   none,   so   state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  onlv 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
nanv,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  securitv  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  anv 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  natiie  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  nara- 
p'raphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  comnanv  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  anv 
other  person,  -•'ssociation.  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  hour's,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated    by    him. 

B.    N.    DeROCHIE. 
Business    Manager. 
Sworn   to  and   subscribed   before  me  this  23d 
da<-   of  March,    1922. 

(Seal)  E.    M.    CLARK, 

Notary     Public     in     and    for    the     Cttv     and 
County   of   San    Francisco,    State  of  California, 
^fy    commission    expires    .\pril   22.    1924. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding  is  decidedly  on  the  mend.  Although 
steel  construction  has  not  made  any  great  recovery,  as 
owners  are  awaiting  definite  action  by  Congress  be- 
fore going  ahead  with  work,  there  is  nevertheless  a  re- 
markable volume  of  small  work  on  hand,  and  some 
contracts  for  steel  vessels  have  been  let  or  are  about 
to  be  placed.  Should  Congress  pass  a  law  satisfactory 
to  shipowners  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  will  be 
an  immediate  reaction  in  shipbuilding,  for  a  pro- 
nounced shortage  exists  of  combination  vessels,  fast 
freighters  and  refrigerator  steamers.  Even  pending 
passage  of  a  bill  conditions  are  improving.    A  signifi- 


cant fact  is  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation reports  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice  shipyards  and  repair  plants  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  are  increasing  their  working 
forces,  though  the  increase  remains  slight. 

Steel  construction  on  the  Pacific,  which  had  been  on 
a  low  ebb  since  January,  will  take  on  life  late  in  April 
or  early  in  May  with  the  laying  of  keels  of  the  20,000- 
ton  ore  and  coal  carriers  lebore  and  Chilore  by  the 
Union  Plant  of  Bethlehem.  There  was,  however,  a 
threat  of  a  strike  in  San  Francisco  Bay  shipyards, 
which  announced  wage  reductions  of  10  per  cent,  ef- 
fective April  17. 


Recent  Contracts 

St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Company, 

St.  Helens,  Oregon,  four  fuel  barges 
for  United  States  Engineers,  51  x  22- 
6  X  2-1,  42  tons'  displacement. 

Brewer  Drydock  Company,  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  four  refrigerator 
barges  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Charles  A.  Morse,  Thomaston, 
Maine,  82  -  foot  Diesel  auxiliary 
schooner  for  William  M.  Butler. 

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, New  York  City,  steel  motor 
houseboat,  125-7x21-3x4-3  draft;  two 
nine-cylinder  heavy-oil  engines  of 
180  H.  P.  each,  for  John  Ringling. 

Hildebrandt  Drydock  Corporation, 

Kingston,  New  York,  three  wood 
tugs,  powered  with  240  B.  H.  P.  Nel- 
seco  engines,  for  Transmarine  Cor- 
poration. 

Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Plant,  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  steel  Diesel  yacht,  129  x  23  x 
6-6  draft;  powered  with  two  six-cyl- 
inder Winton  engines  of  225  B.  H.  P. 
each,  for  Merrill  B.  Mills. 

Fraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec,  four  Lake  freighters,  250  x 
43  x  20-6,  triple  expansion  engines, 
two  Scotch  boilers,  for  George  Hall 
Coal   Company  of  Canada. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  Lake 
freighter,  450x60x30,  7500  D.  W. 
T.,  for  unnamed  interests. 

Rice  Brothers  Corporation,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Maine,  steel  combina- 
tion vessel  for  Lake  interests,  un- 
named. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore  Drydock  Plant,  Bal- 
timore, three  steel  carfloats,  270  x  38 
x  10-6  draft;  325x38x10-6  draft; 
180x36x9  draft,  for  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, four  decked  barges,  180  x  36 
X  8,  for  undisclosed  interests;  one 
wharfboat,  160x26x5,  for  undis- 
closed interests. 

W.  F.  Stone  &  Son,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, tug,  65x16x5-6,  for  Alaska 
Packers'  Association;    two  trawlers, 


65x16x7    draft,   for   Western    Fish 
Company. 

Great    Lakes    Engineering   Works, 

Detroit,  ore-carrier  for  Wilson  Tran- 
sit Company. 

Work  in  Prospect 

The  port  of  Portland  commission, 
Portland,  Oregon,  will  have  plans 
and  estimates  prepared  for  a  stern- 
wheel  towboat. 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  commissioner 
of  plants  and  structures.  New  York 
City,  has  requested  an  appropriation 
of  $1,100,000  for  seven  ferryboats 
for  the  East  River,  each  170  feet 
long  by  64  broad,  propelled  by  Die- 
sel-electric drive;  $550,000  for  pur- 
chase and  reconditioning  of  ferries; 
and  other  items,  the  aggregate  of 
all  being  $2,696,000. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
reported  to  have  bought  the  motor- 
barges  Dawnlite,  Daylite,  Sunlite 
and  Moonlite  and  to  be  planning  to 
install  heavier  engines  in  them. 
Each  is  of  1601  net  tons  except  the 
Moonlite,  which  is  of  1380.  The 
report  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  company. 

The  Alaskan  Steamship  Company 
is  reported  to  be  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  combination  vessel  to 
replace  the  lost  Alaska.  No  confir- 
mation of  the  report  has  been  ob- 
tained of  the  company. 

The  Fruit  Auction  Company,  New 
York,  is  reported  to  have  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  refrigerator 
vessel  of  8700  tons,  presumably  dead- 
weight, to  ply  between  Chile  and 
New  York.  It  would  be  powered  with 
Diesel  engines  and  have  accommo- 
dations for  120  passengers.  Plans 
of  a  new  ferry  have  been  submitted 
to  the  North  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia, city  council.  The  vessel 
would  be  172  feet  over  all,  160  be- 
tween perpendiculars;  47  feet  broad 
over  the  guards,  31  molded;  14  in 
molded  depth;  engines  would  be  in- 
verted triple-expansion,  600  indicated 
horsepower  at  135  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, steam  to  be  supplied  by  two 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube  boilers. 
The  ferry,  if  built,  probably  will  be 


awarded  to  the  Wallace  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company. 

Important  Repair  Awards 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News,^ 
reconditioning  the  United  American 
steamship   Coastwise,   $38,100. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Union  Plant,  San  Francisco, 
reconditioning  U.  S.  S.  B.  Creole 
State,  $40,398. 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, California,  reconditioning  U.  S. 
A.  T.  Thomas,  $29,895. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, reconditioning  U.  S.  S.  B.  Gran- 
ite State,  $157,680. 

Eastern  Keel-layings 

Ferry,  Captain  J.  C.  Dahmer,  De- 
foe Boat  &  Motor  Works,  March  15; 
freight  vessel,  H.  E.  Searfoss,  March 
20;  wood  yacht,  K.  M.  Devos,  March 
10 ;    wood  yacht,  J.  H.  Reid,  March  30. 

Delivery  No.  6,  motor  barge,  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  of  New  York, 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company, 
February  20. 

Carfloat,  Brooklyn  Eastern  District 
Terminal,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  April  10. 

Sternwheel  ferryboat.  Pan  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  &  Transport  Com- 
pany, Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,   March    15. 

Eastern  Launchings 

Marore,  ore  and  oil  carrier.  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  April  1. 

Genl.  Frank  M.  Coxe,  river  steam- 
er. War  Department,  Charles  Ward 
Engineering  Works,  March  3. 

Atlantic  Deliveries 

Lightship  No.  105,  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses,  Consolidated  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  April   10. 

R.  D.  Leonard,  tanker,  Atlantic 
Refining  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Harlan  Plant, 
February  17. 
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Progress  of  Work 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

All  navy  yard  work  is  suspended 
or  is  progressing  slowly. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  7  launched,  6  de- 
livered. 

Two  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  150x32x7-6;    delivered. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
2  launched. 

Two  sand  barges,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co.,  Cairo,  111.;  130x30x7-6; 
launch  May/22,  est. 

One  dredge  hull,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co,  Cairo,  111;  110x30x5-6; 
launch  June/22,  est. 

Two  oil  barges.  Gulf  Refining  Co; 
158x36x11;   launch  May/22,  est. 

Four  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  180x36x8;  launch  July/22, 
est. 

One  wharfboat,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests, 160x26x5;    launch  July/22,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  91/2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Apr/22,  est;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;    deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mayl/22,  est;  launch 
Nov/22,  est;    deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G    COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  6000  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  130,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft. 


Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 

USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  hulls  1309  to  1320 
inc,  submarines  S-18  to  S-29  inc; 
hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  submarines 
S-42  to  S-47  inc. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

R.  D.  Leonard,  hull  3477,  tanker 
Atlantic  Refining  Co;  226  LBP;  39 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  81/2  loaded 
speed;  2600  DWT;  turb  eng,  750  IH 
P;  B&W  boilers;  keel  Aug20/21; 
launch  Dec31/21 ;    deliver  Febl7/22. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spaulding; 
160  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  Diesel  engs,  360  IHP. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Western  World,  hull  4197,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  July29/20;  launch  Sept 
17/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11^/2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  May 
2/21;    launch  Aprl/22. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  MORRIS 
HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:    Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Lightship  No.  105,  US;  hull  246; 
146-3  LOA;  30  beam;  12-7  loaded 
draft;  825  DWT;  comp  eng,  400  IH 
P;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6  diam;  keel 
Mar4/21;  launch  Novl6/21;  deliver 
AprlO/22. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 
Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
29/21;  88  per  cent  comp  Apr  1. 

Concord,    hull    449,    scout    cruiser 
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USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  84  per  cent  comp  Apr  1. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  Apr  1. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47  per  cent 
comp  Apr  1. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  41  per  cent 
comp  Apr  1. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Californian  and  Missourian. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  59,  ferry  Captain 
J.  C.  Dahmer;  65  LBP;  20  beam;  5 
draft;  11  loaded  speed;  Fairbanks- 
Morse  heavy-oil  eng;  keel  Marl5/22; 
launch  Mayl/22,  est;  deliver  May 
15/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  yacht  Thos.  H. 
Gill;  98  LBP;  15  beam,  6  draft;  14 
speed;  Standard  Gas  eng;  keel  Apr 
15/22,  est;  launch  Julyl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  Apr 
15/22,  est;  launch  Julyl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

American  Girl,  hull  62,  frt  vessel 
H.  E.  Searfoss;  65  LBP;  14  beam; 
6  draft;  10  speed;  Kahlenberg  eng; 
keel  Mar20/22;  launch  May  10/22, 
est;    deliver  Junel/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  63,  wood  yacht  K. 
M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  12^ 2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  Mayl5/22,  est;  deliv- 
er June  15/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  64,  wood  yacht  J. 
H.  Reid;  42  LBP;  11  beam,  SVg 
draft;  11  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
30/22;  launch  Mayl5/22,  est;  deliv- 
er Junel5/22,  est. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  III/2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Lake  freighter  George  Hall  Coal 
Company  of  Canada;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  20-6  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
IE  eng,  19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burn- 
ing. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

KYLE    &    PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  hull  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures. 
City  of  New  York ;  90  LBP ;  30  beam ; 
6-8    loaded    draft;    10    miles    loaded 
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speed;  100  DWT;  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers;  keel  June 
1/22,  est. 

Mirimar,  hull  155,  steel  houseboat 
Mr.  Eisenlohr;  101  LBP;  21  beam; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  12  miles  loaded 
speed;  105  DWT;  diesel  eng,  120  I 
HP;  keel  Sept/21;  launch  Apr/22, 
est. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  111/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  Diesel  engines. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/21;  launch  Dec 
14/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for  installa- 
tion of  Diesel  engines. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitnev,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVs  molded 
beam;  21  -  0^/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 11/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;   600   LBP;   97-31/2   beam;   30-6 


mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;     launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8i/i 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33l^  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Dolphin,  hull  263,  Diesel  yacht 
Cox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep;   keel   Feb27/22. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  3314  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 

Hull  268,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  long; 
keel  AprlO/22. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal ;  340  feet  long. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  not  laid. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jas.  Bradford. 

No  name,  hull  1020,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type,  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  320  LBP;  44  beam  at  water- 
line;  14-6  loaded  draft;  18  loaded 
speed;  800  DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs, 
3000  IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  13-3x 
11-6;  keel  Feb23/22;  launch  July 
7/22,  est;    deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1021,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb23/ 
22;  launch  Aug7/22,  est;  deliver 
Nov/22,est. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Delivery  No.  6,  hull  739,  motor 
barge  Standard  Oil  Co,  N  Y;  120 
LBP;  25  beam;  11-9  loaded  draft;  8 
loaded  speed;  200  gross  tons;  Bolin- 
der  eng,  300  IHP;  keel  Feb20/22; 
launch  May25/22,  est;  deliver  Mav 
29/22,  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-111/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Ferryboat  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
167  long;  55  beam;  14-8  deep;  two 
screws;  3-cyl  comp  engs,  700  IHP; 
2  B&W  WT  boilers;   keel  Febl6/22. 

Ferryboat  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
sister  to  above;    keel  Feb20/22. 

Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  I61/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers ;  to  carry  434  passengers ; 
keel  not  laid. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch  Mar3/22. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21. 

No  name,  hull  19,  sternwheel  tow- 
boat  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co;  136-6  LBP;  32  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  simple  high-pressure 
non-condensing  eng;  4  Miss  River 
boilers;  44-in  dia;  keel  Marl5/22; 
deliver  Mayl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sidewheel  car 
ferry  Missouri-Illinois  R  R  Co,  sub- 

(Continued  on  page  16,  Adv.  Sec) 
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Federal 

Marine  Paints 


FEDERAL 

PAINTS 

In  Every  Port 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Newport  News 

Savannah 

Pensacola 

Galveston 

Tampa 

New  Orleans 

Mobile 

Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


Good  paint  and  less  frequent  paint- 
ing save  money.  Federal  Composi- 
tions and  Paints  have  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  years.  Known  and 
used  the  world  over. 

Any  color — any  quantity — for  any 
purpose  aboard  ship. 

Specify  Federal — or  let  us  estimate  on 
doing  the  Tvorlf.  Color  card  on  request. 


The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Company,  Inc. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Seattle:     John    F.    Blain,   223   Colman   Building 

Distributing  Agent,    Eureka   South  to   Mexican   Border:   A.   L.    Becker 

804   Balfour   Bldg.,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Oreat   Britain:     The   British   Anti-Fouling   Composition   &    Paint    Co.     Ltd 

130   Fenchurch   St.,    London,   E.   C    3,    England 
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"O  EINFORCED  by  wide 
experience  covering 
many  important  marine  op- 
erations, the  Willamette 
plant  is  well  prepared  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  your 
work  with  satisfaction,  econ- 
omy and  dispatch. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF  ANY   CHARACTER 

Willamette 

IRON  &  STEEL  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT 


Warehouse  for  Seattle — The  Seat- 
tle Warehouse  Company  has  obtain- 
ed a  permit  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  building  having  21,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  costing  $40,- 
000.  It  will  be  built  at  5245  East 
Marginal  Way. 

Portland  Dredging — James  Polhe- 
mus,  general  manager  of  the  port  of 
Portland  commission,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, has  submitted  a  program  that 
provides  for  the  dredging  of  about 
3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  matter  be- 
low the  St.  Johns  bridge  of  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  &  Seattle  Railroad. 
The  work  will  clear  the  last  area  of 
the  harbor  proper.  It  will  not  be 
undertaken   until   October. 

Hawaiian  Bond  Sale — Presidential 
approval  has  been  requested  by  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  sale  of 
$1,350,000  worth  of  bonds.  Mari- 
time work  would  be  provided  for  as 
follows:  addition  to  Kuhio  wharf 
shed,  Hilo,  $50,000;  completion  of 
Piers  8,  9  and  10,  Honolulu,  $647,- 
500;  dredging  Kahului,  Maui,  $50,- 
000;    new  wharf,  Molokai,  $50,000. 

Mexican  Developments  —  Work  to 
cost  $6,000,000  has  been  authorized 
by  President  Obregon  of  Mexico. 
Five  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  completing  the  development  of 
Manzanillo,  which  was  halted  by 
revolutions,  and  the  remaining  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  floating  drydock,  marine 
railway  and  repair  equipment  at 
Guaymas. 

Esquimault  Work  Stopped  —  The 
new  Canadian  government,  after  dis- 
cussing for  several  weeks  the  con- 
struction of  a  drydock  at  Esqui- 
mault, British  Columbia,  finally  has 
ordered  all  work  stopped.  The  gov- 
ernment insists  that  public  expendi- 
tures be  reduced. 

Canadian  Pacific  Work — The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  is  spending 
$25,000  in  improving  Pier  H,  Van- 
couver, so  that  deep-water  steam- 
ships will  be  able  to  use  it.  A  min- 
imum of  25  feet  of  water  at  low  tide 
will  be  provided. 

Los  Angeles  Plans — The  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  connect  its  tracks  with  the  mu- 
nicipal belt  line  railway,  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  thus  gaining  access  to  tide- 
water. The  board  of  harbor  com- 
missioners has  decided  to  supplant 
its  former  plan  of  building  3200  feet 
of  wharves  on  the  Terminal  Island 
waterfront  with  one  that  provides 
for  four  1100-foot  slips  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  channel. 

Wrangell  Breakwater  —  A  break- 
water to  be  built  at  Wrangell,  Alas- 


ka, for  the  protection  of  fishing  and 
other  small  vessels  has  been  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  the  board 
of  engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors. 

Kobe  Customs  Building — The  cus- 
toms authorities  of  Kobe,  Japan, 
have  plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  building  to  replace  the  offices  de- 
stroyed by  fire  recently.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  yen  1,000,000. 

New  C.  P.  Pier — Work  on  a  new 
Canadian  Pacific  pier  at  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  will  begin  soon. 
The  pier  will  cost  about  $1,500,000, 
will  be  double  decked,  of  steel  and 
concrete. 

New  Companies 

C.  Erickson  and  J.  Urquhart,  ship- 
wrights, calkers  and  sparmakers, 
have  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Erickson  &  Urqu- 
hart, 16  Folsom  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

B.  F.  Wood,  J.  A.  Wood  and  A.  G. 
Hill  have  organized  a  new  shipbuild- 


ing company  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City,  to  engage  in  the  con- 
struction of  boats  and  hydroplanes. 

J.  W.  Wunsch  and  C.  V.  TerKuile  1 
have  formed  the  firm  of  Wunsch  & 
TerKuile,  New  York  City,  to  act  as 
selling  agents  for  manufacturers  of 
material  -  handling  equipment.  The 
firm  will  act  as  exclusive  selling 
agents  for  the  Silent  Hoist  Company 
and  also  will  represent  several  other 
manufacturers  of  marine  equipment 
in  this  territory.  Mr.  Wunsch  is  a 
graduate  mechanical  engineer,  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  design- 
ing and  consulting  work.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Silent  Hoist  Company 
and  will  continue  in  an  engineering 
advisory  capacity  with  that  firm. 
Mr.  TerKuile  is  also  a  graduate  en- 
gineer and  has  been  engaged  in  en- 
gineering sales  work  for  many  years. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  engineering 
staff  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Company  and  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company. 


Hague  Rules  Approved 


THE  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil   has   adopted   the  following 

report  on  The  Hague  Rules: 
The  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  hav- 
ing considered  The  Hague  Rules, 
1921,  and  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  bearing  thereon,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  should  endorse  The  Hague 
Rules,  1921,  and  should  urge  their 
early  adoption  by  American  ocean 
carriers.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  rules  embody  as  favorable 
a  readjustment  of  the  distribution 
of  liability  between  shipper  and  car- 
rier as  can  at  present  be  secured. 
While  fully  cognizant  that  these 
rules  do  not  satisfy  many  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  shippers,  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  belief  that  their  adop- 
tion will  constitute  a  substantial 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will, 
in  fact,  confer  very  real  benefit  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

An  International  Business 
The  committee  wishes  to  point 
out  that  ocean  transportation  is  an 
international  business,  and  that 
American  companies  cannot  continue 
to  compete  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  if  saddled  with  burdens 
not  imposed  on  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. If  it  is  desired  to  secure 
additional  modifications  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  shipper  and  car- 
rier, the  committee  feels  that  action 


to  this  end  should  be  taken  simul- 
taneously by  the  leading  maritime 
powers.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity of  commercial  documents,  to 
which  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  has  frequently  declared  its 
allegiance,  will  be  materially  aided 
by  the  adoption  of  The  Hague  Rules, 
1921. 

Simultaneous  Action  Urged 

The  committee  urges  upon  Amer- 
ican ocean  carriers  the  desirability 
of  putting  these  rules  into  effect  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  first 
applied  in  Great  Britain,  thus  en- 
abling our  shippers  to  offer  their 
foreign  customers  shipping  docu- 
ments providing  as  great  a  degree 
of  protection  as  will  be  afforded  by 
our  competitors'  bills  of  lading. 

Inasmuch  as  The  Hague  Rules^ 
1921,  embody  some  provisions  no^ 
in  complete  conformity  with  th< 
Harter  Act,  1893,  which  is  the  con- 
trolling legislation  in  the  United 
States,  the  committee  is  of  the  opii 
ion  that  Congress  should  pass  en\ 
abling  legislation  which,  while  reJ 
taining  the  Harter  Act  in  force,  wil| 
permit  American  ocean  carriers  td 
make  contracts  in  accordance  witl 
the  provisions  of  The  Hague  RulesJ 
1921.  The  committee  feels  that  sucl 
enabling  legislation  will  meet  th« 
situation,  and  can  be  secured  mor« 
promptly  than  a  general  revision  ol 
the  Harter  Act  to  bring  it  into  con^ 
formity   with   The   Hague   Rules. 
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56,000  SUCCESSFUL  MILES  IN  14  MONTHS 


THE  MOTORSHIP  KENNECOTT 

The  thoroughly  successful  Motorship  which  is  meeting  every  problem  of  intercoastal  service.  The 
Kennecott  from  April,  1921,  to  June,  1922,  has  logged  56,000  miles  of  continuous  service  with  a  lower 
cost  per  ton  of  cargo  carried  and  a  higher  percentage  of  cargo  capacity  than  any  other  ship  in  the  coast- 
wise or  intercoastal  service. 

The  Kennecott  is  powered  with  twin  1200  I. HP,   directly   reversible   Mcintosh   &  Seymour  engines. 

Con\xnuou%  service  and  continuous  economy  mean  much  to  the  ship  operator. 

McINTOSH  &  SEYMOUR  CORPORATION 

AUBURN,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


815  SHELDON   BLDG. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


412   BISBEE   BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,   FLORIDA 
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»  CHAE^CTER  °  C1^^FTSMANSHIP=  SERVICE- 


Tl  Wherever  you  may  go, 

in  every  known  port,  bot- 
toms built  in  the  yards  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation are  shipping  or  discharg- 
ing cargo.  Some  of  those  keels 
were  laid  many  years  ago,  but 
the  high  ideals  which  built  into 
the  finished  vessel  the  best  and 
the  fullest  that  sound  craftsman- 
ship could  give  made  certain  the 
strength  and  endurance  that  suc- 
cessfully weathered  storm  and 
stress,  and  preserved  their  use- 
fulness to  the  full  measure  of 
the  good  ship's  life. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  ideals 
— this  determination  to  produce 
only  that  which  is  trustworthy 
and  dependable — rests  the  assur- 
ance of  the  high  character  of  fu- 
ture construction, — the  surety  of 
a    worthy    American    merchant 


marme. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


NEW  YORK.,]Sr.Y. 


CAMDEN,  N.tJ. 
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An  Excellent  Showing 

THAT  is  a  decidedly  heartening  exhibit  in  the 
tentative  report  of  General  Dawes,  director  of 
the  budget,  which  shows  that  the  Shipping  Board 
will  reduce  losses  from  $148,910,529  in  the  1920- 
1921  fiscal  year  to  about  $52,500,000  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1922.  The  latter  figure  is,  of  course,  es- 
timated, but  as  the  results  of  operating  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  are  known  definitely 
the  final  outcome  probably  will  depart  little  from  Gen- 
eral Dawes'  estimates. 

One  might  conclude  too  hastily  that  the  savings 
have  been  effected  by  the  retirement  of  vessels.  In 
part  that  conclusion  would  be  true,  for  deadweight 
tonnage  in  operation  declined  from  9,290,426  in  July, 

1920,  to  3,794,295  in  March,  1922,  the  last  month  for 
which  General  Dawes  gives  figures.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  evident  that  great  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  loss  incurred  in  operating  each  ton  of 
steamship.  In  July,  1920,  the  average  loss  to  the  ton 
was  about  87  cents;  it  rose  to  a  trifle  more  than  $1 
in  August,  when  business  depression  became  worse; 
and  despite  withdrawals  of  vessels,  which  began  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  autumn  of  1920,  it  had  attained  the 
enormous  average  of   $2.87   in   April,   1921.     In   May, 

1921,  tonnage  in  operation  was  5,524,525  and  losses 
$6,949,220,  but  this  relatively  good  showing  was  offset 
by  a  leap  in  losses  in  June  to  $12,055,536.  This  huge 
total  was  reduced  to  $6,251,820  in  July,  and  each 
month  thereafter  has  witnessed  a  further  saving,  with 
the  result  that  the  loss  to  the  ton  in  February,  1922, 
the  last  month  for  which  exact  figures  are  given,  was 
89  cents.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  almost  precisely 
the  loss  of  July,  1920.  The  deduction  to  be  drawn  is 
that  shipping  in  operation  in  February,  1921,  was  in 
approximately  the  ratio  to  the  amount  of  cargo  offer- 
ing as  it  was  in  the  relatively  good  times  of  July,  1921. 
The  question  remains  as  to  whether  that  loss  may  be 
reduced  still  further;  in  other  words,  whether  ton- 
nage continues  to  be  too  great  for  the  freight  avail- 
able. But  few  would  deny  that  the  old  board  was 
operating  far  too  many  vessels,  although  General 
Dawes  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the  drop  in  rates  and 
cargo  in  October,  1920,  caught  the  government  with 
"a  maximum  number  of  ships  operating."  That  is 
true  enough,  yet  unmistakable  signs  of  a  coming  storm 
were  apparent  as  early  as  June.  All  in  all,  the  new 
board,  in  comparison,  has  succeeded  admirably  well, 
even  if,  as  General  Dawes  points  out,  "overhead  can- 
not be  proportionately  reduced  as  fewer  ships  are  op- 
erated." 

A  careful  study  of  that  portion  of  General  Dawes' 
report  which  deals  with  the  Shipping  Board  will  be 
found  worthwhile. 


"Enforceability"  Is  Indispensable 

QUITE  as  important  as  the  act  that  will  be  passed 
by  Congress  for  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  is  the  manner  of  its  enforce- 
ment; or,  to  put  substantially  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  "enforceability"  is  an  indispensable 
attribute.  The  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  nation-wide  support  given  to  the  merchant 
marine  will  avail  little  or  nothing  if  the  law  be  care- 
lessly drawn. 

A  striking  case  in  point  is  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1920.  After  its  passage  a  veritable  roar  of  applause 
was  heard  from  all  seaboards  of  the  United  States. 
But  within  a  few  months  men  began  to  look  at  one 
another  somewhat  dubiously.  Some  sections,  those 
that  promised  the  most,  remained  unenforced;  at  least 
two  of  them  remain  quiescent  to  this  day,  and  pros- 
pects of  their  being  put  into  effect  are  either  remote 
or  negligible. 

One  was  Section  34,  which  "authorized  and  directed" 
the  President  to  abrogate  certain  treaties  that  re- 
stricted the  right  of  the  United  States  to  impose  dis- 
criminatory tariffs.  President  Wilson  was  criticised 
bitterly  for  his  inaction;  yet  President  Harding  like- 
wise has  done  nothing.  When  two  executives  so  dis- 
similar in  all  things  as  they  take  identically  the  same 
course,  the  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  they  are 
right  and  the  law  is  wrong. 

The  second  was  Section  28.  It  would  forbid  rail- 
roads to  grant  preferential  rates  to  goods  imported 
or  exported  in  foreign  bottoms.  Inasmuch  as  sufficient 
American  tonnage  might  not  be  available,  however, 
the  Shipping  Board  was  empowered  to  bring  about 
suspension  of  the  section  by  certifying  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  "adequate"  services 
under  the  United  States  flag  did  not  exist.  After  two 
years  Section  28  remains  unenforced,  doubtless  to  the 
delight  of  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  it.  But  who  would  deny  that  the  Shipping 
Board  had  and  has  power  to  provide  "adequate"  Amer- 
ican tonnage  in  trade  upon  trade;  indeed,  who  would 
assert  that  practically  every  trans  -  Pacific  service 
would  have  sufficient  American  vessels  to  handle  all 
cargo  if  the  board  had  not  withdrawn  ship  after  ship? 
Has  the  board  been  loath  to  make  Section  28  effective? 
Such  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  even  though  hear- 
ings are  being  held,  which,  the  board  is  careful  to 
state,  are  solely  to  determine  the  "adequacy"  of  ex- 
isting services.  But  evidence  on  the  advisability  of 
enforcement  will  be  received  if  introduced.  Yet  no 
committee  to  hear  thousands  of  conflicting  statements 
is  needed  to  decide  whether  there  are  sufficient  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  carry  our  imports  and  exports;  the 
district  managers   of  the   board   are   fully    competent 
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to  answer  and  to  say  what  additional  tonnage  may 
be  necessarj*.  Perhaps  Section  28  should  not  be  en- 
forced, but  the  board  has  no  right  whatever  to  pass 
upon  that  question. 

Such  things  as  these  must  be  avoided  in  the  new- 
act.  Let  us  have  a  carefully  drawn  law.  Let  it  be 
enforced.  A  maxim  of  the  United  States  Arm\-  might 
be  followed  with  profit.  It  runs  substantially  thus: 
In  any  emergency  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  reasonable 
plan  and  to  adhere  to  it  than  to  waste  time  seeking 
for  an  ideal  solution. 


"Horse  Sense"  Desirable 

FROM  one  side  of  the  Pacific  to  the  other,  there 
is  hardly  a  port  that  is  not  buzzing  with  con- 
jecture regarding  the  plans  of  German  shipping 
to  find  its  old  place  in  the  sun.  The  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  recently  was  treated  to  a 
rare  flow  of  rumors,  none  verified  as  yet;  now  comes 
Australia  with  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Repeated 
statements  have  been  made  in  Sydney  to  the  effect 
that,  although  trade  with  Germany  would  not  be  re- 
sumed before  August  1  at  the  earliest.  German  mer- 
chantmen were  lying  in  wait  in  Javanese  ports  with 
.goods  designed  for  the  flooding  of  Australian  markets. 
The  stor>-,  however  often  repeated,  appears  absurd; 
but  it  has  served  to  bring  out  a  good  deal  of  protest 
against  the  purchase  of  German  goods. 

Well  and  good.  If  Australia  does  not  wish  to  pur- 
chase German  goods  Australia  need  not.  Everjone 
will  recognize  the  truth  of  that  statement.  But,  again, 
Australia  must  forego  sales  to  Germany.  That  asser- 
tion is  no  less  true  than  the  former,  even  though  it 
be  given  little  attention.  WTiat  a  world  we  live  in! 
The  Allies  insist  on  pajTnents  of  reparations,  but 
danm  German  commodities;  the  United  States  must 
have  its  billions  repaid  by  Euroi)e,  and  forthwith 
erects  a  tariff  wall  that  makes  payment  impossible. 
We   need  a  trifle  of  what  our  parents   called   "horse 


sense.  

The  Reet  Corporation's  Status 

BY  a  vote  of  six  to  three  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
does  not  possess  sovereign  immunit>-  from  suit 
and  that  action  against  it  may  be  brought  in 
Federal  or  state  courts  without  its  consent.  In  its 
immediate  effect  the  decision  permits  claimants  to  sue 
in  other  than  the  court  of  claims:  in  a  broader  sense, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  asserted  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment enters  what  always  has  been  regarded  as 
"private  business"  it  exposes  itself  to  precisely  the 
perils  to  which  any  non-official  individual  or  company 
is  exposed.  In  this  sense  the  decision  is  a  victory  for 
the  school  (which  has  millions  of  adherents)  that  op- 
poses an  indefinite  extension  of  governmental  activ- 
ities and  power. 

But,  as  William  Marshall  Bullitt,  special  counsel  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  points  out,  a  vexed  question  re- 
mains undecided  as  to  whether  the  Fleet  Corporation 
is  suable  for  all  its  acts.  "Indeed,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  opinion  means  that  while  the 
Fleet  Corporation  may  be  suable,  yet  it  might  be  a 
good  defense  to  show  that  what  it  did  was  done  as 
the  agent  of  the  President,"  said  he.     Few  persons. 


upon  reflection,  would  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  Mr. 
Bullitt's  belief,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unreason- 
able to  hold  the  corporation  for  such  acts  as  the  com- 
mandeering of  vessels  when  similar  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy  Department,  for  example,  could  be  made 
the  subject  of  action  nowhere  else  than  in  the  court 
of  claims.  Yet  one  might  hazard  the  belief  that 
most  of  the  acts  of  the  corporation  lie  definitely  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  twilight  domain,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  question  as  to  where  successful  claim- 
ants will  find  money  for  their  satisfaction  is  a  good 
deal  more  important,  "inasmuch  as  Congress  has  taken 
all  the  property  of  the  Fleet  Corporation"  and  it  "has 
no  assets  of  its  own  with  which  to  pay  debts."  Per- 
haps, in  view  of  all  these  factors,  the  majority  decision 
may  be  the  better  law.  but  the  minority  decision,  which 
recited  various  practical  objections,  may  prove  to  be 
the  better  common  sense. 


Regarding  Refrigerator  Vessels 

WHILE  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  are  dwell- 
ing at  length  upon  the  shortage  of  passenger 
vessels,  a  marked  need  of  another  type  of 
steamship  is  receiving  little  attention.  The 
oversight  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  an  al- 
most unlimited  business  offers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  trade  in  question  is  in  fresh  fruits,  and  the  craft 
needed  are  refrigerator  steamers. 

Attention  is  attracted  to  the  opportunities  open  by 
interesting  developments  of  recent  months.  Early  in 
1921  two  shipments  of  Chilean  fruit  were  sent  to  New 
Y'ork.  The  first  sold  well;  the  second  did  not,  appar- 
ently because  of  careless  packing.  Moved  by  this  fail- 
ure, the  Chilean  government  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  New  York  market,  and  a  third  shipment 
was  dispatched  in  February,  when,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, orchards  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  bask- 
ing in  midsummer. 

Late  in  March  the  Commonwealth  Line  steamship 
Moreton  Bay  arrived  in  London  from  Australia  with 
25,000  cases  of  apples  and  experimental  shipments  of 
other  fresh  fruits.  The  apple  trade  is  not  new,  al- 
though it  might  be  developed  greatly;  shipments  of 
such  fruits  as  grapes,  plums,  peaches,  however,  are  in 
the  nature  of  experiments.  Y'et  London  reports  that 
the  fruit  arrived  in  good  condition  and  anticipates  a 
marked  increase  in  the  trade,  especially  as  the  goods 
are  received  in  the  English  market  when  British  orch- 
ards are  in  blossom. 

Australian  exporters  are  situated  more  fortunately 
than  those  of  Chile,  for  the  Commonwealth  Line  has 
provided  about  300  cubic  feet  of  refrigerator  space  in 
each  of  five  steamers,  and  makes  no  charge  for  freight 
if  shipments  do  not  arrive  in  good  condition.  Chile, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  in  need  of  refrigerator 
steamers.  So  are  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ship- 
owner who  seizes  the  opportunity  will  have  cause  later 
to  count  himself  fortunate. 


N°; 


No  Monopoly  Desired 

great  shrewdness  is  required  to  see  in  the  in- 
troduction of  an  amendment  to  the  shipping  act 
declaring  against  monopoly  in  shipping  a  direct 
blow  at  Mr.  Lasker's  plan  of  two  great  corpo- 
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rations  to  take  over  the  Shipping  Board's  passenger 
vessels.  The  plan  was  first  broached  on  the  Pacific, 
where  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  a  prominent  San  Fran- 
cisco banker,  made  public  Mr.  Lasker's  suggestion  and 
called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  chambers  of 
commerce  of  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  that  meet- 
ing and  thereafter  spirited  opposition  to  the  scheme 
developed  on  the  part  of  other  Pacific  ports,  especially 
Portland  and  Seattle,  the  latter  of  which  recently 
brought  forward  a  proposal  for  the  organization  of 
its  own  syndicate. 

Although  tentative  formation  of  a  Pacific  group  was 
to  be  followed  by  like  action  on  the  Atlantic,  appar- 
ently nothing  has  been  done.  Perhaps  the  unfavor- 
able reception  accorded  the  Fleishhacker  proposals  on 
the  Pacific  retarded  the  general  plan.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  shipping  act  indicates  that  opposition  is 
widespread  and  probably  of  sufficient  weight  to  defeat 
the  idea  for  once  and  all. 


appeared.     Other  industries  may  profit  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  motor  companies. 


What  of  Lumber? 

DURING  the  evil  days  of  1921,  lumber  was  both  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  to  trans-Pacific  shipping — 
a  blessing  because  it  furnished  the  bulk  of  cargo 
moving  to  the  Orient  and  a  curse  because  it 
attracted  idle  tonnage  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
so  led  to  rate-cutting  and  eventually  to  war.  Most  of 
the  woes  of  trans-Pacific  operators  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  lumber,  and  their  troubles  are 
by  no  means  ended.  Due  to  the  decline  in  demand  in 
the  Far  East,  says  Vice-President  Love  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation,  a  large  number  of  Japanese 
steamers  formerly  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  market.  These  vessels,  desper- 
ate for  cargo,  are  sufficient  to  unsettle  even  the  most 
stable  situation. 

Nor  are  conditions  likely  to  improve  until  a  large 
portion  of  that  tonnage  has  been  withdrawn.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that,  while  Japan's  imports  of  lum- 
ber during  1921  broke  all  records,  being  valued  at  yen 
40,000,000  as  against  yen  20,000,000  in  1920  and  yen 
9,000,000  in  1919,  the  prospects  for  1922  are  not  at  all 
promising.  Imports  of  this  year  probably  will  not  ex- 
ceed yen  20,000,000  in  value.  Although  the  year  open- 
ed favorably,  there  have  been  some  severe  business 
reverses,  which  will  tend  to  hold  down  imports;  the 
market,  moreover,  may  be  overstocked  to  some  degree, 
and  there  have  been  few  or  no  destructive  fires  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.  Nevertheless,  Japan's  re- 
cently-adopted policy  of  conservation  will  assure  the 
United  States  of  a  market  for  many  years  to  come, 
probably,  indeed,  until  North  American  forests  go  the 
way  of  all  trees,  and  Africa  or  South  America  or  Cen- 
tral Asia  begin  to  supply  the  world. 

This  market,  therefore,  in  a  limited  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  permanent.  But  that  is  not  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  it  is  subject  to  endless  exploitation.  What 
is  needed  in  lumber-exporting  and  in  the  fixing  of 
lamber  rates  is  conservatism  and  a  high  degree  of 
co-operation  between  exporter  and  shipowner.  Enor- 
mous and  unjustified  sales  made  this  year  must  be 
deducted  from  next  year's  potential  exports.  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers  learned  their  lesson  in 
1920  and  1921,  when  the  docks  of  many  an  Oriental 
port  were  crowded  with  machines  for  which  no  buver 


The  Cry  of  "Wolf" 

IT  appears  that  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping 
Board  has  had  the  better  of  his  altercation  with 
Stiles  E.  Dodge.  3Ir.  Dodge,  a  traveling  auditor 
of  the  board,  said  to  newspaper  men  that  money 
was  being  wasted  in  settlements  with  contractors.  To 
this  Mr.  Lasker  replied  in  language  that,  although  not 
precisely  of  the  deep-sea  varietj-,  showed  that  a  con- 
stant breathing  of  a  salt-water  atmosphere  does  tend 
to  make  one's  vocabulary  more  vivid  and  forcible. 
Not  content  with  speaking  in  general  terms,  Mr.  Las- 
ker said  that,  up  to  April  24,  the  present  Shipping 
Board  had  authorized  the  settlement  of  286  claims  for 
amounts  aggregating  $19,919,660.54;  the  cash  awards 
allowed  were  $2,150,000,  but  the  board  made  counter 
claims,  with  the  net  result  that  the  treasury  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  only  $450,000.  Unless  Mr.  Dodge 
or  another  should  marshal  a  convincing  array  of  fig- 
ures in  reply,  Mr.  Lasker's  statement  must  be  accepted 
as  disproving  the  vague  charges  of  the  traveling  auditor. 
But  other  issues  are  involved.  Statements  issued  by 
the  board  assert  that  Mr.  Lasker  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Dodge,  but  failed; 
the  auditor  ignored  a  summons  of  the  claims  conunis- 
sion  to  appear  in  the  Standifer  hearing,  and  thereupon 
was  dismissed  from  the  board's  service.  Mr.  Lasker 
accused  3Ir.  Dodge  of  insubordination,  of  which  he 
certainly  was  guilty;  yet  if  the  auditor  had  had  any- 
thing of  importance  to  disclose  such  a  technical  in- 
fringement of  discipline  could  have  been  forgiven. 
But  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  opportunities  extended, 
and  thereby  created  grave  doubt  as  to  his  good  faith. 
To  make  accusations  is  easy;  to  prove  them  more  dif- 
ficult, as  Mr.  Dodge  doubtless  has  discovered.  Yet  the 
situation  is  not  one  to  cause  him  grave  concern.  He 
has  set  in  motion  a  story  that  will  be  welcomed  gladly 
by  all  rumor-mongers,  that  will  be  repeated  and  spread 
in  myriad  forms,  that  cannot  possibly  be  stopped. 
Practically  speaking,  he  has  succeeded  almost  as  well 
as  he  would  have  done  had  his  charge  been  true. 

Even  in  the  hurly-burly  of  things  the  code  of  hon- 
orable men  demands  that  no  one  shall  cry  "wolT'  with- 
out excellent  reason;  that  once  having  uttered  the 
word,  he  shall  spare  no  effort  to  bring  in  the  carcass. 
Until  Mr.  Dodge  sees  fit  to  disclose  facts  as  opposed 
to  surmise,  figures  as  against  prejudiced  report,  he 
rests  under  a  cloud. 


Trans-Pacific  Cables 

TRANS-PACIFIC  communication  continues  in  an 
unfortunate  situation.  Despite  the  excellent  ser- 
vice offered  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
in  conjunction  with  the  Japanese  system;  despite 
the  extensive  use  of  the  naval  stations  for  the  trans- 
mission of  news  dispatches,  the  submarine  cable  re- 
mains an  indispensable  agency  both  for  government 
telegrams  and  private  messages  requiring  strict  se- 
crecy. But  the  single  cable  in  existence  between  San 
Francisco  and  Guam  is  inadequate  and  is  subject  to 
frequent  interruptions  west  of  Midway.  For  years, 
therefore,  it  has  been  recognized  both  in  North  Amer- 
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ica  and  Asia  that  a  new  cable  was  needed  urgently; 
yet  to  this  day  the  net  tangible  result  of  all  discus- 
sion has  been  precisely  nothing. 

Beneath  the  surface  there  is  rivalry,  if  not  a  strug- 
gle, between  American  interests  and  a  powerful  Japa- 
nese group  headed  by  Kakichi  Uchida.  Mr.  Uchida 
broached  his  plan  for  a  cable  in  1919,  yet  after  three 
years  he  continues  to  mark  time  pending  the  decision 
of  Washington  as  to  American  participation.  That  a 
Japanese-American  line  would  meet  with  considerable 
opposition  because  of  the  Yap  controversy  is  evident; 
perhaps  the  United  States  would  be  foolish  to  make 
itself  altogether  dependent  upon  Japan  for  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland  of  Asia;  in  other  words,  it 
may  be  that  the  ideal  solution  from  the  American 
standpoint  would  be  to  base  a  new  cable  on  Honolulu 
and  Manila  and  not  on  Ogasawarajima  and  Tokyo;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  commercial  relations  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  of  great  importance 
and  demand  better  cable  facilities.  Some  definite  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  immediately.  If  two  cables  are 
required  let  two  cables  be  laid. 


A  Deserved  Promotion 

THE  many  friends  of  Joseph  E.  Sheedy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  the  mid-Pacific,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  in  Europe  will  be  pleased  that  he  has  been 
recalled  from  London,  where  he  served  as  Eu- 
ropean manager  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  take  charge 
of  operations  at  Washington  during  the  illness  of  A. 
J.  Frey.  Mr.  Sheedy  has  accomplished  much  in  Lon- 
don, not  the  least  noteworthy  features  being  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  in  salaries  of  European  employes 
and  the  supplanting  of  many  foreigners  with  Ameri- 
cans, so  that  98  per  cent  of  all  employes  now  are  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sheedy's  wide  and  varied  experience  in  naviga- 
tion, shipping  and  shipbuilding  are  such  as  to  fit  him 
exceptionally  well  to  take  Mr.  Frey's  place.  Should 
the  latter  unfortunately  be  unable  to  resume  his  work 
the  board  might  seek  for  a  long  time  before  finding 
a  better  man  for  the  vacancy  than  Mr.  Sheedy. 


Ill  News  From  The  East 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  specie  holdings 
abroad,  which  date  from  the  war-time  embargoes 
by  Occidental  nations  on  exportation  of  gold,  de- 
creased by  yen  225,000,000  from  August  31,  1921, 
to  March  31,  convertible  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  based  on  government  deposits,  increased  by  yen 
75,292,000.  The  reduction  in  specie  holdings  abroad, 
it  should  be  explained,  was  due  to  the  "unfavorable" 
balance  of  trade,  as  Japanese  imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports. Hand  in  hand  with  these  figures  go  a  state- 
ment by  the  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  at  the 
end  of  March  goods  in  warehouses  of  that  city  was 
valued  at  yen  135,078,783,  an  increase  of  yen  8,747,- 
877  as  compared  with  February,  and  of  yen  15,957,- 
182  as  compared  with  March,  1921. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Japanese  eco- 
nomic life  has  a  long  way  to  go:  increasing  stocks 
of  unabsorbed  commodities  on  the  one  hand,  contin- 
ued inflation  of  currency  on  the  other.     If  Japan  were 


consuming  its  imports  and  were  reducing  its  gold  hold- 
ings abroad,  which  have  been  blamed  for  currency  in- 
flation at  home,  a  return  to  normality  would  be  in  evi- 
dence. But  now  the  prospects  are  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. American  exporters  would  do  well  to  study 
the  situation  carefully. 


Mr.  Jenkins  Needs  Disciplining 

IN  directing  that  the  loading  of  the  steamship  West 
Keats,  which  already  had  most  of  her  cargo  aboard, 
be  completed  by  union  longshoremen  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  J.  C.  Jenkins,  an  investigator  sent  to  that 
city  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  inquire  into  the  water- 
front strike,  has  done  something  that  affronts  the  pub- 
lic. Most  men  believe  that  the  government  should 
hold  itself  aloof  from  labor  controversies  except  as 
mediator  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property; 
beyond  that  the  legitimate  functions  of  government 
do  not  go.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
one  side,  after  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board 
had  stated  that  neutrality  would  be  maintained  in  the 
employers'  fight  for  the  open  shop.  That  Mr.  Jenkins' 
assistance  was  given  to  the  strikers  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  involved;  he  would  have  been 
as  open  to  severe  criticism  had  he  gone  to  the  relief 
of  the  employers.  His  action  calls  for  immediate  dis- 
ciplining by  his  superiors. 


The  Hanify-Christenson  Tragedy 

IT  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  seemingly  minor  mishap 
takes  the  lives  of  two  such  men  as  John  R.  Hanify 
and  Edward  A.  Christenson,  San  Francisco  ship- 
owners and  lumbermen,  who  were  drowned  when 
their  yacht  was  wrecked  in  San  Francisco  Bay  May  6. 
With  them  died  a  third  man.  Captain  Peter  Andersen, 
sailing  master  of  the  yacht.  The  disaster,  a  tragic 
end  to  a  cruise  in  which  a  half-dozen  craft  partici- 
pated, was  felt  keenly  in  every  port  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Both  men  literally  rose  from  the  ranks.  Mr.  Hanify 
entered  the  business  world  as  an  oflfice  boy  of  a  lum- 
ber firm;  within  seventeen  years  he  had  become  gen- 
eral manager.  In  1893  he  entered  business  on  his  own 
account  and  in  1907  incorporated  his  interests  under 
the  name  of  the  J.  R.  Hanify  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president.  Mr.  Christenson  likewise  started  on  a 
low  rung,  as  bookkeeper  of  a  lumber  firm;  he  also 
founded  his  own  company,  having  as  his  partner 
Charles  E.  Sudden,  and  at  his  death  was  president  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Sudden  &  Christenson,  which 
was  prominent  in  both  lumber  and  shipping.  Mr. 
Christenson  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  man 
who  purchased  the  sunken  steamship  Walkure  at  Pa- 
peete, dispatched  Captain  Leb  Curtis  to  that  port  with 
salvage  equipment  and  eventually  sent  the  vessel  into 
San  Francisco  under  her  own  steam  after  an  exceed- 
ingly spectacular  bit  of  work.  If  rumor  be  correct, 
Mr.  Christenson  supplied  Peter  B.  Kyne,  the  well- 
known  writer,  with  much  material  for  his  successful 
Cappy  Ricks  stories. 


THE  UNDERWATER  TORCH  MAKES  GOOD 

Temperature  of  6000  Degrees  Fahrenheit  Enables  Diver  to  Cut  Metals  at  Any  Depth 

to  Which  He  Can  Descend 


IN  the  raising  of  sunk- 
en ships,  in  the  sal- 
vage and  repair  of 
vessels  generally,  and 
in  many  other  underwater 
tasks,  the  submarine 
metal-cutting  torch  hence- 
forth will  play  a  more  or 
less  conspicuous  part.  In 
short,  this  subaqueous 
tool  will  do  in  various 
directions  much  that  the 
oxyacetylene  torch  does 
in  numerous  activities 
above  water. 

A  satisfactory  subma- 
rine metal  burner  or  cut- 
ter has  been  desired  for 
a  good  while,  but  not  un- 
til quite  recently  have  the 
technical  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  the  develop- 
ment and  the  service  of 
such  an  instrument  been 
conclusively  mastered.  It 
is  of  record  that  the  Ger- 
mans, twelve  or  fifteen 
vears  ago,  tried  to  model 
the  ordinary  oxyacetylene 
torch    so    that    it    would 


J.  W.  Kirk  and  Ralph  E. 
Chapman,  devised  an  ex- 
perimental submarine 
torch ;  and  with  that  tool 
a  number  of  large  drain- 
age holes  were  cut  through 
bulkheads  of  submerged 
compartments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the 
flow  of  mud  and  water  to 
lower  levels  where  pump 
suctions  were  installed. 
Some  of  these  holes  were 
18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
work  of  this  sort  was  done 
at  a  maximum  depth  of 
about  50  feet.  The  torch, 
as  then  fashioned,  utilized 
oxyacetylene  in  combina- 
tion with  an  electric  arc ; 
but  the  gas  proved  diffi- 
cult to  control  at  the  deep- 
er points  of  operations. 
Nevertheless,  at  a  con- 
cluding stage  of  the  same 
job,  42  wire  ropes  iy2 
inches  in  diameter  were 
loose    by    means    of 


Electrical  apparatus  and   gas  supply  used  in  connection  with  submarine  torches 

in  cutting  out  damaged   section  of   Staten   Island   water  main.    Tank   at  right  was  cut 

used    for    training    divers    and    testing    torches.     (All    photographs    of    this    article  i              ,             • 

from    Merritt   and   Chapman    Derrick    and    Wrecking    Company.     Reproduction    for-  the    Submarine    torch     at    a 

^''^'^^"■^  depth  of  60-odd  feet.  These 


function  under  water,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
menting they  decided  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  pro- 
duce a  really  practical  apparatus.  In  a  measure  they 
failed  because  acetylene  becomes  explosive  in  its 
action  and  will  not  burn  steadily  when  at  a  pressure 
approaching  30  pounds.  Any  gas  used  for  a  sub- 
marine torch  must  be  discharged  at  the  burner  at  a 
considerably  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  hydro- 
static head,  for  otherwise  it  is  incapable  of  creating 
in  the  water  the  gaseous  cavity  within  which  a  flame 
can   be   maintained. 

During  the  past  February  submarine  torches  were 
employed  with  noteworthy  success  in  cutting  free  a 
12-foot  section  of  a  36-inch  cast-iron  water  main 
situated  53  feet  below  the  surface  of  New  York  har- 
bor. That  particular  length  of  pipe  formed  part  of 
a  10,000-foot  "siphon"  ex- 
tending underThe  Narrows 
from  the  Brooklyn  shore 
to  Staten  Island;  and  the 
unit  had  been  badly  frac- 
tured by  a  dredge  work- 
ing in  the  slip  above  it 
close  to  the  Staten  Island 
waterfront.  The  main  is 
the  artery  by  which  water 
from  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains is  delivered  finally 
to  the  borough  of  Rich- 
mond of  New  York  City. 
First  Experiments  in  1918 

Back  in  1918,  when  the 
Merritt  and  Chapman  Der- 
rick and  Wrecking  Com- 
pany was  engaged  in  right- 
ing and  refloating  the 
steamship  St.  Paul,  two 
of  that  firm's  organization, 


Damaged  pipe  length,    Staten   Island   water  main,    after   removal.     Diver   is   illus- 
tratirg  the  manner  in  which  the   gas-electric  torch   is  handled   under  water. 


ropes  had  been  secured  to  21  large  concrete  blocks, 
which  formed  part  of  the  equipment  employed  in 
pulling  the  St.  Paul  into  a  vertical  position. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Army  transport,  America, 
which  sank  at  her  pier,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  Chapman-Kirk  torch 
was  utilized  effectually  in  cutting  drainage  holes  and 
in  removing  the  hinges  of  some  icebox  doors.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  a  20-inch 
hole,  burned  out  of  a  bulkhead  to  clear  a  way  into  the 
shaft  alley,  was  cut  by  one  diver  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day  at  a  depth  of  61  feet.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  took  two  skilled  divers  five  days  to  finish  a  smaller 
hole   by   drilling. 

Lord  Dufferin  Salvage 
On  the  last   day  of   February,   1919,   the   steamship 

Aquitania  rammed  the  Brit- 
ish freighter  Lord  Duffer- 
in while  the  latter  was 
at  anchor  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  the  liner  cut 
off  60-odd  feet  of  the  cargo 
boat's  stern.  As  the  stern 
dropped  away  and  settled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
it  tore  loose  and  bent 
downward,  fourteen  feet 
below  the  keel  of  the 
freighter,  four  of  the  low- 
er strakes  of  plating  on 
the  port  side  of  that  ves- 
sel. Before  the  Lord  Duf 
ferin  could  be  refloated 
and  towed  to  Brooklyn  for 
drydocking,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  that 
8-ton  pendant  mass  of 
plating.    That  was  accom- 
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Some   cutting   was   done   from    within   the   main,   the   diver   lying   prone 

plished  by  means  of  the  patented  gas-electric,  under- 
water metal-cutting  torch. 

During  December  the  year  gone,  the  U.  S.  submarine 
S-48  sank  off  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  while  running  a 
submerged  trial.  By  shifting  lead  ballast,  the  impris- 
oned men  managed  to  raise  the  boat's  bow  far  enough 
above  water  to  effect  their  escape  through  a  torpedo 
tube.  To  salvage  the  craft,  however,  it  was  needful 
to  pump  out  the  large  compartment  containing  the 
electric  motors;  and  to  enter  that  space  a  way  had  to 
be  found  to  open  the  motor-room  hatch,  which  had 
been  sealed  and  locked  before  the  S-48  submerged. 
That  hatch  lay  70  feet  below  the  surface  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  hole  was  made  by  submarine  torches 
through  the  center  of  the  heavy  cast-steel  hatch  cover. 


The  Lord  Dufferin  after  being  docked.  The  white  arrow  points  to  the 
place  where  an  eight-ton  mass  of  bent  plating  was  cut  away  by  the  un- 
derwater  torch. 

and  with  this  done  the  divers  were  able  to  release  the 
locking  gear  and  to  open  the  passage  into  the  flooded 
compartment.  It  was  then  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  make  the  other  preparations  incidental  to 
pumping  out  the  craft. 

Repairs  to  Water  Main 

The  principal  problem  confronting  the  Merritt  an( 
Chapman  Derrick  and  Wrecking  Company   in   dealinj 
with  the  repair  of  the  Staten  Island  water  main  waall 
to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  damaged  pipe  length,  i 
with    the    least    disturbance    of    the    associate    units; 
and  it  was  of  vital  concern  that  the  restoration  of  the 
water  service  should  be  accomplished  with  all  possibly 
dispatch.     Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  frac 
tured    section    out   by    submarine    torches.      InasmucI 
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The    S.   S.    St.    Paul   during   the   work 


'hting    and    floating  her.     Several  large  drainage  holes  were  cut  through   submerged 
bulkheads   with   the    Chapman-Kirk   torch 
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as  cast  iron  and  not  steel  had  to  be  severed,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  some  preliminary  testing  so  as  to 
adapt  the  torch  to  the  more  exacting  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  considerably  higher  melting  point  or 
remelting  point  of  cast  iron.  The  desired  efficiency 
was  secured  by  the  choice  of  a  suitable  cutting  gas; 
but  the  nature  of  this  medium  is  not  revealed,  al- 
though Ralph  E.  Chapman  makes  it  clear  that  oxy- 
acetylene  was  not  the  gas  employed. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  work  on  the 
water  main,  it  will  answer  for  the  present  purpose 
to  say  that  the  torches  were  used  well-nigh  continu- 
ously during  an  interval  of  nearly  nine  days,  and  that 
the  alternating  gangs  of  divers  in  that  time  made 
a  series  of  cuts  that  represented  a  total  length  of 
more  than  30  feet.  The  metal  cut  varied  in  thickness 
from  1%  inches  to  3V2  inches;  and  progress  was  at 
the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  inches  hourly,  the  speed  being 
influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pipe  walls,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
men  could  get  at  their  work. 

Description  of  Torch 

And  now  for  a  brief  description  of  the  torch  in  its 
perfected  form  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  any  structural  metal  and  can  be  re- 
lied upon  at  any  depth  where  a  diver  could  operate. 
The  torch  tip  is  a  carbon  electrode  a  few  inches  long 
and  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  the  carbon  is 
pierced  from  end  to  end  by  two  small  tubes  through 
which  the  cutting  gas  is  discharged.  The  electrode  is 
connected    with    a    conductor,    which    reaches    to    the 


surface  and  is  housed  within  the  hose  that  delivers 
gas  to  the  torch.  By  means  of  a  suitable  valve,  the 
diver  can  regulate  the  emission  of  gas  and  control  the 
quantity  of  it  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed at  different  depths. 

Current  is  not  switched  on  until  the  diver  signals 
to  his  attendant  at  the  surface  that  he  has  reached 
his  underwater  goal.  Then,  to  start  cutting,  the  diver 
turns  on  the  gas  and  moves  the  tip  of  his  torch  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  metal  to  be  fused. 
At  that  instant,  an  arc  is  formed  between  the  elec- 
trode and  the  "ground,"  represented  by  the  metal  to 
be  cut.  At  the  same  time  the  gas  is  ignited,  and  in 
burning  and  expanding  it  generates  a  vaporous  cavity 
in  the  water.  Within  this  focus  the  arc  flames  at  a 
temperature  of  about  6000  degrees  fahrenheit.  The 
moment  the  diver  retracts  his  torch  the  circuit  is 
broken,  and  arcing  ceases. 

Although  the  heat  of  the  arc  is  counted  upon  to  do 
most  of  the  melting,  still  the  gas  flame  assists  in  this 
and  also  serves  to  blow  away  or  to  remove  the  metal 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  soft  or  fluid.  The  electrodes  are 
consumed  during  the  cutting,  and  the  service  life  of 
one  of  these  carbons  is  about  half  an  hour.  The 
electric  current  is  of  low  voltage;  and  to  minimize 
leakage  the  electrode  and  the  neighboring  portion  of 
the  torch  are  wrapped  with  insulating  material.  The 
divers  wear  rubber  gloves.  The  tool  is  light  enough 
to  be  easily  handled  under  water,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  radically  from  a  submarine  pneumatic  drill 
or  any  similar  apparatus. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FERRY  PROBLEM 


THE  situation  of  San  Francisco  on  the  tip  of  a 
narrow  peninsula  surrounded  by  deep  water  and 
the  tremendous  growth  of  what  is  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  section  of  California  present 
some  interesting  problems  in  ferry  transportation. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  San  Franciscans  that  more 
people  pass  through  the  union  ferry  depot  at  the  foot 
of  Market  street  than  through  any  terminal  in  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  Charing  Cross,  London. 
The  ferryboats  carrying  this  passenger  traflflc  are  the 
largest  and  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  In  the 
calendar  year  1921  these  boats  carried  a  total  of  52,- 
122,538  passengers,  about  42,000,000  of  whom  passed 
from  the  foot  of  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  to  the 
ferry  terminals  at  the  ends  of  long  piers  projecting 
into  the  east  side  of  the  bay  on  the  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda waterfronts. 

Lying  directly  between  the  ends  of  these  piers  and 
the  foot  of  Market  street  and  situated  about  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  from  the  latter  is  Goat  Island,  or 
Yerba  Buena,  as  it  was  more  euphoniously  named  by 
our  Spanish  forbears.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ferry  traflfic  on  the  bay,  the  managing  own- 
ers of  that  traffic  and  the  passengers  on  the  ferryboats 
have  looked  with  envious  eyes  on  this  island  as  an 
ideal  terminal  site  for  the  eastern  end  of  the  ferry 
service.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  following 
interesting  announcement  made  by  the  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  Railroad,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Mercantile  Gazette  and  Prices  Current,  Shipping  List 
and  Register,  in  January  9,   1867. 


"The  present  western  terminus  of  this  road  begins 
at  the  end  of  a  wharf  extending  3500  feet  from  the 
Oakland  encinal  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  whence 
it  runs  through  the  town  of  Oakland  to  San  Antonio 
(now  East  Oakland),  a  distance  of  five  miles.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  company  to  extend  this  wharf  and 
also  their  road  to  the  island  of  Yerba  Buena  opposite, 
whence  this  city  will  be  reached  by  ferryboats  in  the 
space  of  four  minutes,  the  intervening  distance  being 
only  about  one  mile.  The  daily  average  of  passengers 
now  crossing  on  this  route  is  estimated  at  2500." 

From  this  very  laudable  ambition  the  pioneers  were 
thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  War  Department 
and  of  the  Navy  Department,  both  of  whom  refused 
to  allow  the  blocking  of  the  deep  water  channel  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island  and  both  of  whom  had  their 
own  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  the  land  area  on  the  island 
for  their  own  purposes.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  hope  that  this  oppo- 
sition will  be  removed. 

The  Navy  Department  has  already  withdrawn  all  ob- 
jections to  such  a  plan  and  has  signified  to  the  War 
Department  its  entire  willingness  to  co-operate.  The 
War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
hold  a  joint  hearing  in  San  Francisco  in  the  near 
future.  The  Federal  administration  is  apparently  fav- 
orable to  the  plan,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
being  personally  familiar  with  the  practical  nature  of 
the  proposal  and  the  immense  benefits  to  be  gained, 
will  undoubtedly  be  enthusiastically   in  favor  of  it. 


PACIFIC  SHIPPING  PROSPECTS 

Lines  Prepare  for  Unprecedented  Intercoastal  Tonnage.   Review  of  All  Pacific  Trades 
Shows  Upward  Trend.    Internal  Affairs  Are  Analyzed. 

This    has    been    principally 


AN  inquiry  concerning 
shipping  prospects, 
conducted  among  the 
freight  agents  of  va- 
rious representative  steam- 
ship lines  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States, 
has  elicited  much  interesting 
information.  Those  inter- 
viewed uniformly  agreed  that 
any  forecast  of  shipping  ten- 
dencies must,  of  necessity, 
be  speculative  and  subject 
to  those  changes  that  result 

from    unusual    economic    or 

political    developments.     The 

few  who  volunteered  to  discuss  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  abroad  did  not  ex- 
hibit undue  optimism  or  pessimism,  but  spoke  dis- 
passionately  of  those  elements,  which,  they  declared, 
"would  exert  a  beneficial  or  detrimental  effect  on 
shipping." 

"The  improved  domestic  conditions,  now  apparent, 
will  accelerate  cargo  shipments",  said  one  person. 
"Crops  are  good,  with  prospects  of  a  neat  surplus  in 
grains  and  fruits;  harvest  is  only  a  few  weeks  dis- 
tant and  although  a  shortage  of  certain  products  is 
predicted  the  general  total  will  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
the  record  of  past  years.  Our  lumber  industry  is 
again  resuming  its  seasonable  activity,  with  operat- 
ing problems  so  adjusted  as  to  assure  a  steady,  nor- 
mal production." 

"The  resumption  of  building  activities,"  declared 
another,  "has  been  a  great  factor  in  solving  the  un- 
employment problem;  all  sorts  of  building  and  con- 
struction programs  have  been  commenced,  with  a  re- 
sultant demand  for  materials  and  a  consequent  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  an  army  of  craftsmen  and  lab- 
orers for  the  purchase  of  necessities  and  semi-lux- 
uries." 

Demand  for  Manufactured  Goods 

"For  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  goods  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
production,"  said  a  third  freight  manager.  "Stocks 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers 
have  declined  and  an  enlarged  output  is  necessary  for 
the  current  and  anticipated  demand.  Iron,  steel,  pa- 
per, lumber,  textiles  and  leather,  together  with  food 
products,  have  shown  a  wonderful  increase  over  the 
low  point  of  1921 ;  our  banks  are  strong  and  credit 
is  available  for  financing  a  larger  volume  of  produc- 
tion. Loans  for  business  purposes  have  lost  demand, 
leaving  this  money  for  banking  expansion.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  bankers  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  listen 
to  those  representative  concerns  that  seek  money  for 
the  expansion  and  development  of  our  foreign  trade. 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  refuse  to  become  excited 
concerning  the  coal  strike.  There  are  too  many  work- 
ers in  the  industry,  many  have  been  working  part- 
time,  and  although  wages  have  been  high,  the  indi- 
vidual purchasing  power  of  the  miners  has  been  small. 
Coal  is  practically  the  only  commodity  in  the  country 
today  that  has   not  experienced   a   reduction   in   price. 
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Steamship  operators  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  are  almost  unanimous  in  pre- 
dicting improvement  in  business  during  1922. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  conditions  are  un- 
favorable. Such  is  the  case  with  Australia, 
which  does  not  promise  any  great  volume  of 
trade  with  America  during  the  season.  No 
great  increase  in  business  is  predicted,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  United  States  inter- 
coastal trade;  but  in  general  a  steady  change 
for  the  better  is  evident.  The  result  of  inter- 
views with  many  shipping  men  appears  in  this 
article. 


due  to  the  excessive  wages 
paid  in  the  industry  and  the 
time  for  a  'show-down'  is  at 
hand,  if  only  to  demonstrate 
to  the  country  the  economic 
wastefulness  of  any  large 
quantity  of  part-time,  high- 
wage  labor  that  might  be 
used  in  other  industries  to 
its  full  capacity.  Our  ship- 
ping thrives  on  maximum 
production  and  consumption, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  American  ship-operator, 
anything  preventable  that  in- 
terferes with  the  one  or  the  other  is  full  of  dangerous 
potentialities." 

Production  of  Foodstuffs  Necessary 

Practically  all  sources  of  information  in  shipping 
circles  are  agreed  that  improvements  in  the  industry 
depend  largely  on  the  adjustment  and  coordination  of 
our  domestic  affairs  so  as  to  assure  a  maximum  eco- 
nomic production  of  amnufactured  goods,  raw  ma- 
terial and  foodstuffs,  but  especially  of  the  last.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  loss  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
1920,  occurred  in  those  countries  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  products.  The  United  King- 
dom dropped  from  $6,494,000,000  to  $3,422,000,000;  the 
United  States  from  $8,080,000,000  to  $4,379,000,000; 
Australia,  distinctively  agricultural,  declined  only  from 
$676,000,000  to  $618,000,000;  Brazil  from  $957,000,000 
to  $934,000,000;  while  Italy  advanced  from  $1,505,- 
000,000  to  $1,733,000,000.  In  other  words,  prime  nec- 
essities are  the  basis  of  permanence  in  export  trade, 
even  as  they  were  the  commodities  first  introduced 
into  foreign  trading.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  a  healthy 
communion  of  interest  and  interchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  shipper  and  the  farmer  would  be 
profitable.  The  one  should  know  something  of  the 
man  who  produces  dependable  basic  cargoes,  and  the 
other  ought  to  have  a  friendly  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  man  who  carries  his  surplus  crops  to  all  ports 
of  the  world.  In  connection  with  the  present  subsidy 
program,  it  has  been  suggested  that  interior  farmers 
and  business  interests  be  made  familiar  with  maritime 
affairs  and  as  a  further  improvement  on  the  sugges- 
tion, it  is  pointed  out  by  one  man,  that  with  Pacific 
shipments  originating  today  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  other  inland  states  traffic  men  look  beyond 
the  watersheds  of  their  ports  into  the  great  inland 
industrial  and  agricultural  districts  for  portents  of 
particular  significance  to  the  shipping  business.  Al- 
though little  verse  in  maritime  affairs,  "the  man  with 
the  hoe"  is  the  most  important  consumer  of  imports 
and  a  principal  contributor  to  our  exports. 

Intercoastal  Shipping  Leads 

Intercoastal  shipping,  during  the  next  few  months, 
will  be  the  bright,  shining  star  of  the  United  States 
maritime  commercial  firmament,  according  to  those 
engaged  in  that  trade.  Two  lines  have  added  three 
additional  vessels  each,  another  line  has  added  one 
and  the  total  number  of  vessels  now  engaged  princi- 
pally   in    that   trade    equals    eighty.      It    is    generally 
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agreed  that  the  westbound  business  will  be  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  with  steel  representing  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  cargoes,  followed  by  tinplate,  drygoods, 
hardware,  shoes,  cotton  goods  and  miscellaneous  cargo. 
Conditions,  as  a  whole,  are  better  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  in  almost  any  other  district  and  the  prediction 
of  a  large  future  demand  is  based  on  the  known  re- 
quirements for  the  building  up  of  depleted  stocks. 

"Eastbound  business  invariably  increases  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year,"  said  one  optimistic  official. 
"We  expect  business  to  be  good  and  we  are  preparing 
for  an  unusual  volume.  A  large  quantity  of  fruit 
and  canned  goods  will  move  from  California,  while 
the  North  expects  a  healthy  increase  in  lumber,  sal- 
mon and  wool.  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  buyers 
were  somewhat  chary  last  year  of  placing  orders  for 
more  than  actual  requirements  and  last  season's  stocks 
will  have  been  entirely  depleted  when  the  new  crop 
arrives;  it  is  also  safe  to  predict  that  the  buying  this 
year  will  be  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  before." 

Another  forecasts  a  similar  activity  eastbound  with 
steady  improvements  in  oil  and  lumber,  canned  goods 
and  fruit,  with  seasonal  shipments  in  Northwest  fruits. 
He  cites  the  movement  of  steel  as  an  example  of  the 
favorable  condition  of  shipments  westbound,  although 
this  commodity  is  not  carried  in  large  quantities  by 
his  line.  Railroads  have  placed  the  principal  orders 
for  steel;    building  contractors  are  second  in  volume. 

Railroads  Admit  Defeat 

A  railroad  traffic  agent  frankly  admits  the  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  compete  with  the  intercoastal  lines 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  believes  that  the  in- 
tercoastal service  has  an  unexampled  opportunity  of 
developing  business  with  the  Atlantic  Coast,  as  noth- 
ing save  a  bad  slide  at  the  Panama  Canal  can  inter- 
fere with  its  activities.  Competition  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  keen  between  lines,  and  the  result  ex- 
pected is  several  fleets  of  vessels,  each  ideally  de- 
signed for  a  particular  branch  of  the  service. 

Eastbound  Gulf  business  did  not  come  up  to  expec- 
tations during  1920  or  1921.  A  very  slight  improve- 
ment is  expected  in  this  direction  during  the  current 
season,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  basis 
of  these  expectations  is  about  the  same  as  created 
undue  optimism  in  the  past.  Unfavorable  credit  con- 
ditions in  the  South  are  said  to  be  the  barrier  to  West- 
ern goods.  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  job- 
bers have  always  extended  a  large  volume  of  credit 
in  the  Southern  district,  as  have  New  York  distrib- 
utors, and  they  hold  that  business  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hand.  Until  the  semi-jobber  and  retailer  of  the 
South  is  in  a  position  to  pay  up  and  buy  his  goods 
where  he  pleases  the  Pacific-Gulf  business  will  be  un- 
satisfactory. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Southern  states  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  that  Pacific-Gulf  lines 
cannot  compete  with  the  railroads  in  shipments  of 
lumber  products  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  East- 
bound  shipments  will  be  confined  to  canned  goods, 
dried  fruits,  wool  and  general  cargo. 

In  the  westbound  trade,  steamship  lines  are  unques- 
tionably in  command  of  the  Gulf  situation.  The  Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior barge  service  ranges  over  a  large  ter- 
ritory and  the  Middle  Western  railroads  securely  in 
possession  of  profitable  short-haul  business  consistently 
refuse  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  in  reducing  rates  on  shipments  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  consequence,  the  large  volume  of  tonnage 
to  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  next  few 
months  will  be  moved  by  water.  The  steady  demand 
for  soil   pipe  has   been   supplemented   by  the  need   of 


municipalities  for  sewer  and  drain  pipe  and  this  will 
be  the  heaviest  commodity.  Nails  from  Birmingham 
will  follow  closely.  An  unusually  large  shipment  of 
canned  corn  will  come  from  Iowa  in  October  and  each 
boat  will  have,  as  a  principal  part  of  its  cargo,  naval 
stores,  glucose,  turpentine  and  resin,  with  a  general 
cargo  of  hardware. 

South   American  Exchange   Improves 

Improvement  is  also  indicated  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can-West Coast  trade  by  an  official  who  has  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  subject.  "Exchange  condi- 
tions are  steadily  improving  and  stocks  have  been  de- 
pleted to  the  point  where  they  must  be  re-filled.  Po- 
litical controversies  are  in  no  immediate  prospect  and 
although  this  business  is  not  expected  to  show  an  un- 
usual impetus  a  steady  gain  is  expected.  Lumber, 
wheat,  canned  goods,  flour,  cement  and  general  cargo 
will  constitute  the  shipments.  A  flour  mill  recently 
erected  in  Callao,  Peru,  by  American  interests  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  several  others,  and  although 
the  Pacific  Coast  must  compete  with  Australian  wheat 
in  that  territory,  business  in  that  commodity  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  will  be  good." 

Principal  commodities  from  the  West  Coast  that  are 
expected  to  move  in  increased  quantity  are  coffee,  fer- 
tilizers, hides,  linseed  oil,  sunflower  seed  and  cocoa 
beans. 

It  is  natural  that  the  chief  business  of  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  is  with  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
but  there  are  evidences  of  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  southbound  movement  of  lumber,  canned  goods, 
dried  fruits  and  agricultural  implements,  with  some 
rice  in  prospect  for  Porto  Rico.  Lumber  will  move 
chiefly  to  the  River  Plate  district  and  the  movement 
of  canned  goods  and  dried  fruit  will  not  be  remark- 
able, accoring  to  one  authority. 

Cuba  is  More  Stable 

A  prophecy  of  increased  stability  in  Cuban  finances 
is  made  by  one  steamship  agent.  "The  enormous  sup- 
ply of  merchandise  on  the  docks  at  Cuba,  which  at 
one  time  was  the  scandal  of  the  maritime  world,  has 
gradually  been  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
it  is  expected  that  an  increased  demand  will  soon  be 
in  prospect  for  the  typical  products  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  American  banking  interests  have  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  finances  of  the  republic  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  a  stable  working  arrangement  with 
the  government.  If  that  is  accomplished,  Cuba  can 
be  depended  on  to  come  within  the  regular,  depend- 
able class  as  a  consumer  of  Pacific  Coast  merchandise, 
but  from  a  return  cargo  standpoint  Cuba  does  not 
exist." 

Lumber  will  continue  to  be  the  heavy  commodity  in 
the  Australian  trade,  supplemented  by  oils  and  canned 
goods.  Steel  products  will  continue  to  be  sent  from 
the  East  and  a  large  volume  of  the  automobiles  from 
Detroit  will  be  carried  via  Canadian  lines. 

Spectacular  increases  in  business  southbound  are 
not  generally  expected,  while  tariff  provisions  have 
killed  the  business  northbound  in  hemp,  wool  and 
frozen  meats.  As  indicated,  however,  there  will  be  a 
steady  movement  of  lumber  in  the  southern  direction 
and  domestic  conditions  in  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  such  as  to  make  prospects  favorable.. 

In  Java  and  Saigon  foreign  exchange  has  risen  re- 
markably, and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Java  was 
the  last  to  feel  the  general  depression  and  thus,  from 
one  method  of  reasoning,  would  be  expected  to  be  the 
last  to  recover,  brighter  predictions  would  be  in  order. 
However,  a  steadj^  increase  is  generally  predicted  in 
the  southbound  trade,  while  the  usual  amount  of  spices. 
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etc.,  will  move  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  rubber  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  for  distribution  to  the  large  rubber 
plants  of  the  Middle  West. 

Two  Views  of  Japan 

Internal  financial  affairs  in  Japan  are  cited  by  some 
as  being  indicative  of  danger  to  the  future  prospects 
of  business  with  that  country.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  although  Japan  has  undergone  several  sporadic 
readjustments  the  remedies  applied  were  of  the  pat- 
ent character  and  merely  relieved  the  ills  of  the  pa- 
tient, without,  however,  getting  at  the  real  trouble. 
One  competent  gentleman  insists  that  the  financial 
and  banking  systems  in  Japan  are  in  a  unstable  con- 
dition and  that  the  business  interests  of  that  country 
and  the  government  must  write  the  meaningless  fig- 
ures now  on  their  books  into  another  volume,  made 
of  parchment,  before  the  business  interests  of  the 
Western  world  will  have  faith  in  any  permanency  of 
business  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

The  other  story  is:  "The  banking  and  financial  in- 
terests of  Japan  have  for  some  time  been  working  out 
their  reconstruction  problems  and  today  have  the  sit- 
uation well  in  hand,  or  in  as  good  condition  as  is  pos- 
sible under  present  conditions.  The  financiers  of  Ja- 
pan are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the  character  of 
risks  and  the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation  than  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  world.  The  gambling  spirit  ascribed 
to  the  sons  of  Nippon  is  in  reality  a  native  shrewd- 
ness, which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  its  basic  sound- 
ness." 

With  financial  conditions  in  Japan  again  serene,  a 
steadily  increasing  business  is  expected  to  develop  in 
all  lines,  with  a  variance  of  opinion  on  the  perma- 
nence of  lumber  orders.  The  lumber  fleet  of  the  North 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  that  traffic,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  lumber  was  the  salvation  of  ship- 
ping last  season.  One  source  of  information  insists 
that  Japan  is  overstocked  and  that  shipments  may  de- 
cline at  any  time;  others  are  equally  emphatic  in  de- 
claring that  the  present  bookings  will  keep  the  lum- 
ber fleet  engaged  until  October  1;  others  believe  that 
the  trade  is,  to  a  great  extent,  permanent  and  will 
continue  actively  up  to  January  1,  at  least.  Steel  to 
both  China  and  Japan  will  continue  to  move  direct 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  immediate  future,  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  business. 

Fear  is  expressed  that  strife  in  China  may  reach 
such  proportions  as  to  become  inimical  to  shipping, 
although  no  serious  interference  has  yet  been  expe- 
rienced, and  there  are  those  who  discount  the  danger 
as  being  of  remote  possibility.  Military  operations 
are  said  to  be  confined  to  districts  that  are  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  imports  and  exports. 

Eastbound  Trans-Pacific  Outlook  Good 

Eastbound  trans-Pacific  traffic  is  generally  viewed 
optimistically.  All  Hawaiian  sugar  will  this  year  be 
delivered  to  San   Francisco;    silk  will   continue  to  be 


moved  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Eastern  points  on 
account  of  the  great  value  of  the  product,  which 
causes  buyers  to  insist  that  silk  shipments  be  rushed 
across  the  continent  at  express  train  speed.  Gunnies, 
hides,  wool  from  Japan,  vegetable  oils,  rice,  rattan 
furniture  and  children's  novelties  will  contribute  to 
making  up  the  volume  of  eastbound  business  and  an 
increase  is  expected.  Outward  cargoes  will  consist 
chiefly  of  lumber,  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  oils,  cop- 
per, lead  and  spelter,  rice,  malt  and  sugar.  If  Wash- 
ington places  the  Philippines  under  the  coastwise  laws, 
as  is  predicted,  American  flag  vessels  would  then  re- 
ceive the  greatest  impetus  of  all,  but  without  artifi- 
cial aids  the  trend  is  upward,  with  the  qualifications 
cited. 

European  affairs  are  alive  with  elements  that  will 
affect  shipping,  favorably  or  unfavorably.  There  is 
a  slight  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  thought  that  the  de- 
mand for  lumber  may  resume  and  in  the  prospect  of 
delivering  to  the  continent  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  wheat  and  barley  crop.  One  freight  executive  pre- 
dicts an  improved  movement  in  these  commodities,  as 
well  as  a  good  delivery  of  canned  goods  and  dried 
fruits.  He  is  obscured,  however,  by  two  equally  ear- 
nest brother  executives  who  see  ominous  clouds  on 
the  European  horizon.  One  frankly  predicts  a  war 
within  the  next  three  years  and  declares  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Genoa  conference  to  agree  upon  an  equita- 
ble and  adequate  financial  program  will  reduce  cred- 
its and  consequently  shipping.  He  is  supported  in  this 
theory  by  another  who  predicts  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions on  the  continent  for  at  least  the  next  year 
and  emphasizes  that  half  of  Europe  is  already  hope- 
less from  a  shipping  standpoint,  while  France  and 
England  are  inaugurating  every  economy  in  order  to 
reduce  importations.  A  common  economy  is  the  mill- 
ing of  grain,  by  a  new  process,  which  secures  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  extraction  of  flour  as  against  72  to 
76  per  cent  under  the  old  process. 

Improvement  Is  Certain 

With  a  steady  progress  in  reconstruction  admitted 
as  a  possibility,  Europe  this  year  will  be  compelled 
to  use  large  quantities  of  American  grain  and  canned 
goods.  Agricultural  conditions  in  Europe  have  not 
yet  reached  a  normal  stage  and  the  masses  must  be 
fed.  Exports  from  Europe  are  expected  to  be  very 
light  and  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

A  composite  view  of  shipping  prospects,  for  the  next 
few  months,  will  permit  the  most  conservative  investi- 
gator to  predict  an  improvement.  Conditions  will  not 
allow  unrestained  optimism,  but  shipping  men  are  not 
merely  hopeful ;  they  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the 
period  of  uncertainty  has  been  weathered  and  that, 
although  a  long  stretch  of  hard  pulling  is  ahead,  they 
are  bound  for  a  short  time  at  least  into  charted  wa- 
ters. To  look  beyond  would  be  idle  speculation.  The 
present  outlook  is  heartening. 


SHANGHAI  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS 


A  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  International  Commission.   Immediate  Work  Would  Cost 

10,750,000  Shanghai  Taels 


DURING  recent  years  the  port  of  Shanghai  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Asia, 
and  many  students  of  world  development  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  port  may,  if 
properly  handled,  become  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  importance  of  Shanghai  comes  from  its  geograph- 
ical situation  and  depends  upon  its  service  as  a  com- 
mercial gateway  to  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  central 
China  and  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Yangtze  river. 
Its  situation  on  the  Whangpoo  is  protected  against  any 
serious  danger  from  typhoons  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  it  an  admirable  connection,  both  by  rail  and  by 


the  mouth  of  the  Whangpoo  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtze.  In  November,  1921,  an  international  commit- 
tee of  consulting  engineers  who  had  been  studying  the 
improvement  and  development  of  Shanghai's  harbor 
submitted  a  comprehensive  report,  with  definite  rec- 
ommendations and  plans  for  development  along  the 
lines  of  present  trends  in  world  commerce.  This  re- 
port is  summarized  here. 

The  work  of  the  present  committee  was  to  consider 
in  detail  all  of  the  projects  that  have  been  formerly 
brought  up  in  the  work  of  the  conservancy  board  and 
any  other  schemes  that  in  their  judgment  were  worthy 
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the  great  network  of  canals,  to  the  whole  of  the  delta 
of  the  Yangtze.  The  watershed  of  this  river  covers 
750,000  square  miles  and  supports  a  population  of 
180,000,000,  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory  being 
dependent  upon  Shanghai  as  a  distributing  port. 
Value  of  Trade 

In  1920  the  gross  trade  of  Shanghai  had  reached  a 
value  of  Hongkong  taels  840,000,000.  During  the 
period  from  1900  to  1913  this  trade  had  increased  at 
the  rate  of  Hongkong  taels  20,000,000  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  bulk  of  cargo  and  ton- 
nage entering  the  port  will  be  over  33  per  cent  in  the 
next  ten  years.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  re- 
cently in  accommodating  the  facilities  of  the  port  to 
the  size  and  draft  of  modern  wharf  steamers. 

The  port  is  managed  by  an  international  board 
known  as  the  Whangpoo  conservancy  board.  From 
time  to  time  since  1916  this  board  has  had  under 
consideration  various  schemes  for  improving  the  navi- 
gable channel  of  the  Whangpoo  and  the  approaches  to 


of  consideration.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for 
granted  that  in  presenting  this  report  the  committee 
has  not  overlooked  any  serious  possibilities  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  facing  Shanghai  harbor. 
Their  report  does  not  in  detail  go  into  any  of  the 
schemes  that  have  been  advanced,  but  confines  itself  to 
certain  practical  and  definite  recommendations,  which 
if  followed  out  will  "overcome  all  the  deficiencies  un- 
der which  Shanghai  now  labors  at  a  cost  not  incom- 
mensurate with  the  benefits  to  be  obtained." 

In  considering  draft  of  ships  the  committee  reached 
the  conclusion  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  a  draft  of  33  feet  at  neap  high  tide.  In 
the  Yangtze  estuary  the  south  channel  was  chosen  as 
lending  itself  most  readily  to  improvement,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  this  channel  be  deepened  through 
dredging  only,  by  making  and  maintaining  a  channel 
"through  the  Fairy  flats,  developing  it  gradually  foot 
by  foot,"  so  as  to  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  a 
channel  600  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  with  a  depth 
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of  37  feet  at  neap  high  water.  This  would  mean 
a  deepening  of  the  bottom  by  9  feet  on  the  crest  from 
the  present  condition  on  these  flats.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  recommended  that  two  dredges  of  the  most  power- 
ful type  be  acquired,  which  would  be  capable  of 
operating  on  the  Fairy  flats  in  a  depth  not  exceeding 
18  feet. 

Harbor  Works  Recommended 

In  considering  the  harbor  itself  the  committee 
recommends  that  public  quays  and  moorings  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  in  the  Whangpoo  river  on  the  same 
side  as  the  international  settlement  commercial  docks 
of  the  open  type,  equipped  for  both  rail  and  canal  boat 
connections,  be  built  as  near  the  city  as  practicable; 
that  mail  steamer  accommodation  be  arranged  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  river  near  the  mouth;  existing  fore- 
shore areas  and  conservancy  land  to  be  utilized  for 
these  purposes,  and  adjacent  land  to  be  acquired  for 
future  development. 

For  immediate  needs  in  the  harbor  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  present  general  work  program  of 
the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Whangpoo  conservancy 
board  be  carried  out,  with  certain  reservations  and 
additions.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  dredg- 
ing only  should  be  employed  in  deepening  the  fairway 
in  the  Whangpoo  to  30  feet  low  water;  that  all  areas 
between  the  old  high  water  lines  should  be  reserved 
by  the  board  for  harbor  and  industrial  purposes;  that 
a  600-foot  long  wharf  for  mail  and  passenger  steamers 
should  be  constructed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Whang- 
poo; that  berthing  2500  feet  long  should  be  provided 
at  riverside  wharves,  equipped  with  transit  sheds,  go- 
downs,  canal  frontage  and  rail  connections;  that  the 
existing  river  moorings  be  acquired  by  the  board  and 
more  added;  that  basins  be  constructed  as  required 
for  more  extensive  accommodation  of  vessels;  that  all 
the  necessary  land  for  this  work  be  acquired  at  once; 
and  that  all  immediate  and  future  work  should  be 
planned  and  administered  by  the  harbor  authority. 
Expenditures  Necessary 

In  estimating  expenditures  for  this  work,  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  for  improvement  of  approaches  (that 
is,  survey,  dredging  plant  and  incidental  plant)  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  Shanghai  taels  4,525,000  will  be 
required ;  and  for  the  harbor  work,  including  plant  for 
the  regulation  of  Whangpoo  depth  of  channel,  the  com- 
mercial wharf  and  dock  for  2500  feet  berthing  space 
(together  with  its  sheds,  godowns,  terminal  works,  and 
interest  during  three  years'  construction  period),  the 
mail  steamer  wharf,  and  the  purchase  of  existing 
moorings,  there  would  be  required  Shanghai  taels 
6,225,000,  making  a  total  capital  cost  of  Shanghai  taels 
10,750,000  for  the  immediately  proposed  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  flotation  expenses  of  this  scheme 
would  be  $270,000 — a  total  capital  requirement  in 
funds  to  be  raised  by  port  bonds  of  $11,020,000. 

The  annual  receipts  and  expenditures,  based  on  1921 
trade  figures  and  the  estimated  revenue  from  harbor 
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utilities,  show  a  total  revenue  of  $2,872,500.  This 
revenue  should  increase  from  year  to  year  with  the 
increase  in  value  of  trade.  There  will  also  be  possible 
a  large  increase  from  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to 
allow  a  higher  conservancy  tax.  This  is  now  6  per 
cent  on  the  customs  duty  and  it  may  be  increased  to 
10  per  cent.  Then  too  the  transshipment  tax  as  fig- 
ured in  this  total  is  only  60  per  cent  of  the  amount 
authorized. 

This  revenue,  figured  on  a  very  conservative  basis, 
will  take  care  of  all  of  the  annual  expenses  of  tlie 
improvements  to  approach,  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtze 
river,  the  harbor  expenses  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provements outlined,  and  provide  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  port  bonds,  with  a  surplus  balance 
of  Shanghai  taels  4100. 

New  Organization  Proposed 

The  improvements  and  changes  recommended  in  the 
committee's  report  cannot  be  made  "within  the  scope 
of  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  Whangpoo  conservancy 
board."  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  a  board  should 
be  constituted  in  a  new  scheme  for  the  management 
of  the  port.  This  board  would  consist  of:  first,  Chinese 
officials,  including  local  representatives  of  the  customs 
and  railways,  these  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese 
government  and  one  of  these  to  be  chairman  of  the 
board;  second,  representatives  of  shipping  and  trade 
in  Shanghai,  elected  by  local  interests;  third,  a  gen- 
eral manager,  appointed  by  the  board,  who  should  be 
ex  officio  vice-chairman.  The  Chinese  officials  would 
hold  office  as  long  as  they  filled  the  positions  by  virtue 
of  which  they  were  appointed.  Other  provisions  are: 
term  of  office  to  be  two  years;  one-half  of  the  first 
elected  members  to  hold  office  for  one  year  only,  the 
selection  of  these  members  to  be  determined  by  the 
board  after  election ;  all  members  of  the  board  to  have 
equal  authority ;  opinion  of  the  majority  to  be  con- 
clusive; a  majority  of  all  the  members  to  be  necessary 
for  a  quorum. 

The  general  jurisdiction  of  this  board  shall  extend 
in  the  Whangpoo  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  tidal 
limits,  and  laterally  between  the  high  water  lines  of 
ordinary  spring  tides;  within  these  limits  the  board  to 
have  full  control  of  all  operations  affecting  the  "regi- 
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men  or  navigability  of  the  river."  In  the  Yangtze 
approaches  the  board  shall  control  from  Saddle  Islands 
to  Plover  Point,  in  everything  that  concerns  the  work 
of  "hydrographic  survey  and  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  approach  channel."  The  board 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  land  areas  acquired 
for  harbor  purposes,  and  the  harbor  shall  consist  of 
the  Whangpoo  river  from  the  upper  side  of  the  "en- 
trance of  the  Yang  Shih  Chiao  creek  above  Lunghua, 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river"  and  also  of  the  Woo- 
sung  anchorage  in  the  Yangtze  river. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Board 

It  is  proposed  to  vest  this  board  with  large  powers 
to  be  delegated  by  the  Chinese  government,  so  that 
the  board  would  be  in  no  way  subordinate  to  provincial 
authorities. 

The  board  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  providing 
a  navigable  channel  of  width  and  depth  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  port,  both  in  the  outer  approaches  and 
in  the  Whangpoo;  with  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of  harbor  accommodations,  utilities  and  improvements ; 
with  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  harbor; 
with  the  formulation  of  projects  and  estimates  of  costs 
of  work  to  be  undertaken;  with  the  maintenance  of 
existing  and  future  works;  with  the  co-operation  at 
their  discretion  in  the  improvement  of  private  harbor 
facilities;  with  the  preparation  of  a  budget;  and  with 
the  publishing  of  a  full  annual  report.  The  board  is 
vested  with  authority  to  perform  all  of  these  duties, 
and  to   administer   the   rules    and   regulations   of   the 


harbor,  to  receive  and  expend  funds  for  the  carrying 
out  of  these  duties,  and  to  borrow  money  for  the  same. 

In  this  connection  the  board  is  directed  to  inaugu- 
rate sinking  funds  to  redeem  any  loans,  in  periods  not 
exceeding  thirty  years  in  the  case  of  works  and  sixty 
years  in  the  case  of  lands.  It  is  empowered  also  to 
levy  certain  taxes  at  rates  to  be  fixed  annually  and 
advertised  six  months  before  they  come  into  effect. 
The  taxes  include  a  conservancy  tax  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  gross  customs  duties,  and  in  the 
case  of  duty-free  goods  not  more  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  transshipment  tax  on  cargo 
not  paying  customs  duties  in  Shanghai  of  not  more 
than  one -fourth  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  ton- 
nage dues  of  not  more  than  10  candareens  a  net  regis- 
tered ton  of  shipping  using  the  harbor. 

The  committee  in  concluding  its  report  points  out 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  public  harbor  policy  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Shanghai  as  a  future  trans- 
shipment and  distributing  center.  A  well-organized 
and  experienced  body  already  exists  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  efficient  harbor  administration.  The 
position  of  the  Chinese  government  is  safeguarded  in 
this  proposed  scheme  of  development  and  administra- 
tion, and  no  burden  whatever  is  placed  upon  the 
national  exchequer. 

The  committee  making  this  report  consists  of  Major- 
General  W.  M.  Black,  H.  von  Heidenstam  (chairman), 
F.  Palmer,  Dr.  I.  Hiroi,  P.  G.  Hornell,  L.  Perrier  and 
P.  Ott  de  Vries. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  OWNER 


By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMPSON,  JR.* 


THE  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
but  more  particularly  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation who  carry  their  own  products  in  their 
own  vessels,  requested  me  to  present  briefly  to  your 
committee  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  their  opinion, 
the  so-called  private  owner  is  entitled  to  full  con- 
sideration if  and  when  a  ship  subsidy  is  granted  to 
American  owners.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  carriage  of  cargo  where 
there  is  common  ownership  of  cargo  and  vessel  are 
tank  steamers,  I  am  going  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  the  tanker  situation. 

American  Tanker  Tonnage 

The  American  privately-owned  steel  tank  steamer 
tonnage  as  of  November  1,  1921,  aggregated  2,705,280 
deadweight  tons  and  represented  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  privately-owned  tonnage  in  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Of  this  tanker  tonnage 
approximately  94  per  cent  is  owned  by  the  shippers 
of  the  cargoes  transported  therein,  and  98  per  cent 
of  the  total  privately-owned  tanker  tonnage  is  nor- 
mally engaged  in  the  transportation  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  in  bulk,  the  balance  being  used  for  the 
transportation  of  other  liquid  cargoes,  such  as  mo- 
lasses, tar,  vegetable  oils,  etc. 

A  tank  steamer,  being  especially  designed  for  the 
transportation  of  liquid  cargo  in  bulk,  is  restricted  in 
its  employment.  For  this  reason  it  invariably  follows 
that  tank  steamers  must  be  operated  with  a  one-way 
load;  that  is,  after  discharge  returning  in  ballast  to 
loading  port,  as  rarely  are  there  suitable  cargoes  to  be 

*  Statement  of  William  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Texas  Steam- 
ship Company  and  vice-president  of  the  Texas  Company,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  American  Steamsliip  Owners'  Association,  at  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  new  shipping  bill,  Washington,  April  28,   1922. 


transported  in  both  directions.  Even  if  such  cargoes 
are  available,  the  character  of  same  would  in  most 
instances  require  delay  to  clean  the  vessel,  which 
would  make  the  cost  prohibitive.  A  one-way  load, 
therefore,  is  a  condition  which  the  tank  steamer  own- 
ers must  bear  in  order  to  operate.  This  makes  the 
assurance  of  full  cargoes  in  the  one  direction  essen- 
tial, and  accounts  for  the  common  ownership  of  the 
tank  steamers  and  the  cargoes. 

Transportation  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  market- 
ing of  any  commodity,  and  particularly  in  the  petro- 
leum industry,  because  it  constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
single  items  of  cost.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  market  American  products  abroad  in  competition 
with  combined  foreign  interests,  some  of  whom  are 
assisted  by  their  respective  governments,  unless  the 
American  oil  industry  enjoys  as  low  rates  of  transpor- 
tation as  its  competitors.  If  such  freight  costs  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  operation  of  tank  steamers  under 
the  American  flag,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  use  the 
vessels  of  other  flags.  In  this  respect  the  oil  industry 
is  in  no  different  position  than  any  other  American 
export  business. 

World  Tanker  Tonnage 

The  present  world  tank  steamers  afloat  and  under 
construction  are  1003  in  number,  aggregating  8,204,- 
292  deadweight  tons  which  are  divided:  428  American 
of  3,880,756  deadweight  tons;  575  foreign  of  4,323,536 
deadweight  tons.  The  estimated  normal  world  require- 
ments for  tanker  tonnage  are  6,187,678  deadweight 
tons,  from  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  combined 
tonnage  afloat  and  under  construction  is  2,016,614 
deadweight  tons  in  excess  of  that  requirement.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  74  foreign  tank  steamers. 
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of  446,882  deadweight  tons  and  93  American  tank 
steamers,  aggregating  717,027  deadweight  tons,  tied 
up.  Of  the  latter  over  half  a  million  deadweight  tons 
is  Shipping  Board  tonnage,  the  balance  being  pri- 
vately-owned. 

This  preponderance  of  tonnage  over  present  and 
normal  requirements  has  contributed  to  the  enormous 
deflation  in  values  of  tank  steamers  and  has  accen- 
tuated the  severe  competition  which  normally  exists  in 
the  foreign  trade. 

Disadvantages  of  American  Owner 

In  view  of  the  exhaustive  research  made  and  the 
expert  witnesses  who  have  already  appeared  before 
you,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  oflfer  further  sta- 
tistics in  support  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Ameri- 
can owner.  However,  it  does  seem  desirable,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  to  point  out  that  the  tank  steamer 
owner  is  under  the  disadvantages  common  to  all  Amer- 
ican owners  in  meeting  foreign  competition  in  the 
effect  of  high  capital  investment  upon  depreciation, 
insurance  and  interest,  and  higher  cost  of  wages, 
repairs  and  subsistence. 

Capital  investment  affects  gross  operating  costs 
through  the  fixed  charges  of  depreciation,  insurance 
and  interest.  The  allowance  for  depreciation  due  to 
exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence  is  between 
5  and  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Again,  the  conservative 
valuation  for  insurance  purposes  is  the  capital  invest- 
ment, and  where  concerns  are  working  on  borrowed 
capital,  interest  charges  accrue. 

So  far  as  the  effect  of  capital  investment  on  future 
construction  is  concerned,  with  the  present  prepon- 
derance of  tanker  tonnage  over  requirements  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  any  new  tanker 
construction  for  some  time  to  come,  but  when  that 
time  does  come,  it  would  appear  that  the  tank  steamer 
owners  should  enjoy  any  governmental  assistance 
which  may  be  accorded  other  American  owners  to 
overcome  the  20  per  cent  higher  cost  of  construction 
in  American  than  in  British  yards. 

Wages  on  United  States  Vessels 

All  American  tank  steamer  owners  are  paying  not 
less  than  the  wage  scale  adopted  by  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association,  which  brings  the  cost 
of  wages  considerably  above  that  of  the  British  scale, 
without  considering  bonuses  paid  by  some  American 
companies  for  eflficiency  and  length  of  service. 


To  indicate  the  importance  of  American  shipping  in 
affording  employment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
it  might  be  cited  that  the  American  tank  steamer  own- 
ers employ  over  10,000  men  on  the  vessels  of  their 
fleets. 

The  cost  of  repairs  in  American  yards  is  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  over  that  in  British  yards. 

While  the  British  cost  of  subsistence  may,  on  some 
items,  be  slightly  lower  than  the  American,  the  real  ! 
reason  why  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  American  vessel 
is  higher  is  because  the  standard  of  living  aboard  the 
American  vessel  is  better  than  aboard  the  British 
vessel. 

The  only  American  owners  who  can  successfully 
operate  tank  steamer  tonnage  are  those  who  can  be 
assured  of  full  loadings,  which  result  can  best  be 
obtained  through  common  ownership  of  the  tank 
steamer  and  cargo.  Consequently  to  exclude  that 
class  of  tanker  owners  from  the  benefit  of  govern- 
mental assistance  would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
excluding  all  American  tank  steamer  owners,  and 
would  result  in  their  having  to  resort  to  foreign  bot- 
toms for  tank  steamer  transportation,  as  was  the  case 
prior  to  1914, 

Emergency  Use  of  Tankers 

Not  alone  are  tank  steamers  indispensable  for  the 
transportation  of  fuel  oil  to  supply  oil-burning  mer- 
chant vessels,  but  in  times  of  national  emergency  are 
essential  as  auxiliaries  in  supplying  the  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  and  essential  industries.  At  time  of  emer- 
gency the  mere  existence  of  tanker  tonnage  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  in  addition,  that  tonnage  must  be  in  con- 
dition for  immediate  operation  with  adequate  trained 
personnel  to  man  same. 

What  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  tank  steamers 
applies  likewise  to  the  cargo  steamers  under  "common 
ownership,"  and  such  steamers  are  entitled  to  all  of 
the  benefits  accruing  to  American  owned  vessels.  If 
discriminated  against,  they,  too,  will  be  superseded  by 
steamers  of  other  flags. 

In  the  belief  that  the  proposed  bill  is  intended  to 
maintain,  enlarge  and  continue  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  created  in  an  emergency,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  a  sufficient  American  merchant  marine  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  American  people  than 
is  the  question  in  what  American  hands  the  ownership 
of  such  merchant  marine  rests. 


THE  CHINA  MAIL'S  ORIENTAL  OFFICES 


THE  most  attractive  and  best  located  steamship 
office  in  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  is  main- 
tained by  the  China  Mail  Steamship  Company  at 
100  Robinson  Road.  It  is  the  only  ground-floor 
steamship  office  in  that  city,  and  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  shipping  district,  thus  being  of  easy  and 
convenient  access  to  shipper  and  tourist.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  office  is  spacious,  neat  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  counter,  of  solid  teak,  is  more  than 
100  feet  in  length.  0.  D.  Martinez,  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  China  Mail  at  the  Singapore  of- 
fice, is  a  steamship  man  of  wide  and  varied  experience. 
His  courtesy,  tact  and  good  fellowship  have  made  him 
many  friends  both  throughout  the  Far  East  and  in 
the  United  States. 

The  China  Mail  has  just  moved  its  Yokohama  office 
to  the  center  of  the  shipping  interests  in  that  Japa- 
nese port.  It  is  now  located  at  No.  32  Yamashita-cho. 
Nearly  every  shipping  man  in  Yokohama  and  vicinity 
has  made  it  a  point  to  drop  in  and  congratulate  the 


agent  on  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  new  quarters. 
To  S.  R.  Shepard,  who  has  had  more  than  ten  years' 
experience  at  various  ports  in  the  Orient,  has  been 
assigned  the  duties  of  China  Mail  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  at  Yokohama.  Though  recently  Mr.  Shepard 
has  been  engaged  in  steamship  business  on  the  East- 
ern side  of  the  Pacific,  a  host  of  friends  will  welcome 
his  return  to  the  land  of  cherry  blossoms  and  sun- 
shine.    "Syd"  is  willing,  efficient,  courteous. 

Hongkong,  the  most  important  British  crown  colony 
in  the   Far  East,   is   geographically   the   hub   of   ship- 
ping operations  in  the  Orient.    All  trans-Pacific  steam- 
er lines  and  the  principal  Orient-to-Europe  lines  make 
Hongkong  a  terminal  port  of  call.     The  China  Mail's 
Oriental   general    agency    is   at   Hongkong,   where   the^ 
company  is  represented  by  C.  T.  Surridge.     Mr.  Sur-j 
ridge  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  railroad  and  steam-| 
ship  business,  having  held  responsible  positions  in  the* 
United  States,  Alaska  and  elsewhere  prior  to  joining 
the  China  Mail. 
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The    illustrations   show   the    offices    and    staffs   of   the    China    Mail    Steamship    Company   in    Hongkong,    Singapore    and  Yokohama.     Above    appear 

the   Hongkong    general   agency   and    C.   T.    Surridge,    general    agent,    and   his  staff.     On  the  left,   below,   are  the   Singapore  office  and   O.    D.    Martinez, 

freight  and   passenger   agent,   and   staff;    and   on  the   right,   below,    are   the   Yokohama    office    and    S.    R.    Shepard.    freight  and    passenger    agent,    and 
his  staff. 

MARYLAND'S  NEW  PILOT  BOAT 

THE  new  steam  pilot  boat,  built  for  the  Mary- 
land Pilots'  Association  by  the  Tebo  Plant  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  left  the  build- 
er's yard  April  12  in  charge  of  the  new  owners. 
On  her  arrival  at  Cape  Henry,  she  relieved  the  Car- 
mina,  the  old  boat  owned  by  the  Maryland  Pilots,  and 
immediately  went  on  duty  as  the  station  ship  off  the 
Chesapeake  Capes. 

On  the  trip  down  the  coast  the  Maryland  encoun- 
tered very  heavy  weather  and  proved  herself  to  be  an 
excellent  sea  boat.  On  the  way  she  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  passing  craft  and  also  went  alongside  of 
the  various  lightships  so  that  although  she  is  a  new 
vessel  she  is  already  well  known  along  the  coast. 

A  full  description  of  the  Maryland  was  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  NEED  OF  AMERICA'S 

MERCHANT  MARINE 


By  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


T 


I  HE  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  Empire."  Not  an 
empty  boast,  but  an  ade- 
quate explanation  for  Eng- 
land's supremacy  at  sea.  Mer- 
chant ships  are  the  life  blood  of 
such  a  "far  flung"  nation.  Will 
England  quietly  submit  to  have 
that  supremacy  wrested  from  her? 
No  thoughtful  man  believes  it. 
Has  America  a  chance  to  chal- 
lenge that  supremacy?  Certainly 
not,  unless  our  people  mean  to 
make  v^'hatever  sacrifices  are  de- 
manded by  a  supreme  commercial 
effort.  Just  briefly  compare  the 
strategical    advantages    of    these 

two  nations.  

Overseas  traffic  must  be  two- 
way  traffic  to  be  efficient;  merchandise  must  be 
brought  home  to  pay  for  merchandise  exported.  If 
we  tax  the  foreigner's  products,  we  can  hardly  object 
to  his  taxing  ours.  We  are,  however,  a  protectionist 
nation,  thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of  taxing 
imports.  Great  Britain  is  for  free  trade,  and  has  a 
right  to  ask  her  foreign  customers  for  the  same  treat- 
ment as  she  extends  to  them.  Quite  a  serious  handi- 
cap for  America  to  face. 

In  the  old  days,  the  closing  forty  years  of  last  cen- 
tury, it  mattered  but  little  to  us  whether  our  foreign 
trade  was  flourishing  or  not.  Europe  bought  of  us 
what  she  had  to,  and  we  produced  but  little  more 
manufactured  goods  than  we  consumed.  We  were 
making  more  money  developing  our  own  resources 
than  we  Could  hope  to  do  competing  for  the  world's 
markets.  Our  customs  tariff  was  generally  framed 
with  but  one  object  in  view — keep  the  American  mar- 
ket for  Americans.  And  we  prospered  as  no  nation 
ever  prospered  before.  While  we  were  doing  this, 
Great  Britain  was  gradually  taking  over  our  ocean- 
carrying  trade.  When  the  war  started  she  had  all 
but  9  per  cent  of  it. 

All  the  Traffic  Will  Bear 

When  England  carried  our  exportable  products  to 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe  she  fixed  the 
freight  rates  on  the  principle  of  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear",  and  then  paid  herself  in  gold  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  our  goods.  When  British  goods 
came  seeking  a  market  in  America  they  paid  a  low 
freight  rate  across  the  ocean;  when  American  goods 
went  back  they  paid  a  high  freight  rate.  All  settle- 
ments were  through  London,  whose  bankers  took  a 
banker's  commission  on  the  business.  The  war  changed 
all  that,  but  now  the  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
question  is,  are  we  going  to  drift  back  to  the  old  state 
of  things?  We  most  certainly  will  unless  we  apply  all 
the  brains  we  possess  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  two  ships  were  seeking  freight  in  Australia,  one 
a  British,  the  other  an  American,  ship,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  which  ship  would  get  the  cargo?  If  the 
wool  clip  is  to  be  carried  to  England  or  even  America, 
a  British  ship  is  going  to  get  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
Australian  mutton  or  anything  else  Australia  produces. 
What  is  true  of  Australia  is  true  of  India,  of  South 


Before  publication  the  author  sub- 
mitted this  article  to  several  scions 
at  Washington.  Among  others  the 
following  reply  seemed  to  be  of  es- 
pecial interest: 

My  dear  Mr.   Bogert: 

Your  favor  of  April  19th  handing 
me  copy  of  your  article  on  the  mer- 
chant marine,  at  hand,  I  have  read 
this  through  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  good  article  and  brings 
out  very  important  facts. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.   L.   JONES. 


Africa,  of  Egypt,  of  any  British 
colonial  possession.  The  English 
are  the  foremost  colonizing  nation 
of  the  world,  and  their  younger 
sons  are  in  business  everywhere 
and  hold  important  commercial 
positions  not  only  in  the  colonies 
and  dependencies,  but  in  many 
countries  where  British  money  is 
invested.  What  more  natural  than 
that  their  influence  should  be  con- 
stantly given  to  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  everything  English,  and 
especially  to  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  British  shipping?  In  world 
trade  against  such  an  army  of  ad- 
vance agents  America  is  rather 
helpless.  Our  younger  sons  are 
practically  all  at  home  in  the 
United  States.  Comparatively  speaking,  but  little  Amer- 
ican money  is  invested  in  the  enterprises  of  other  coun- 
tries; we  have  been  too  busy  developing  our  own. 
Just  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  England;  her  money 
is  invested  everywhere,  and  her  sons  are  largely  look- 
ing after  those  investments.  If  machinery  is  to  be 
bought,  it  will  be  British  machinery,  and  it  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  British  ship.  If  the  English  invest- 
ments turn  out  profitably,  their  dividends  are  going 
back  to  the  mother  country  in  the  shape  of  goods  and 
materials  the  mother  country  does  not  produce,  and 
they  are  going  back  as  the  return  cargo  of  a  British 
ship.  Just  where  does  America  come  in?  Nowhere. 
If  our  overseas  carrying  trade  is  to  survive,  we  must 
look  out  for  our  return  cargoes  ourselves;  no  one 
else  will  look  out  for  them. 

Right  here  it  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  ask: 
Just  what  administration  was  responsible  for  signing 
treaties  that  cut  us  off  from  discriminating  duties. 
Why  in  the  1850's  was  it  possible  to  have  such  dis- 
criminating duties  without  evoking  protests  from  for- 
eign nations,  and  not  now?  Have  our  rights  been 
sacrificed,  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  for  what?  Have 
our  friendly  competing  nations  slipped  something  over 
on  your  Uncle  Sam  without  his  knowing  anything 
about  it? 

F.  O.  B.  versus  C.  I.  F. 
So  long  as  foreign  merchandise  is  sold  delivered  at 
the  steamer's  dock  in  New  York  or  some  other  Amer- 
ican port,  the  foreigner  will  control  the  trans-ocean 
shipment.  And  the  foreigner's  own  national  ship,  if 
one  is  available,  will  get  the  business.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  important  fundamental  facts  in  the  sit- 
uation. For  many  years  before  the  war  German  ex- 
port houses  were  solicited  to  make  hard  and  fast  con- 
tracts with  German  steamship  lines,  to  let  them  han- 
dle all  shipments.  The  same  condition  must  be  reck- 
oned with  for  the  future.  So  long  as  Americans  buy 
foreign  goods  in  New  York  from  the  representatives 
of  foreign  concerns,  the  American  ship  in  a  foreign 
port  can  either  sail  in  ballast  or  wait  for  a  chance 
cargo.  One  has  only  to  read  the  logs  of  American 
ships  in  the  past  to  discover  how  many,  many  outward 
voyages  were  supplemented  by  homeward  voyages  in 
ballast.     The  reason  for  that  state  of  affairs  may  be 
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given  as  characteristic  of  the  intense  individualism 
of  the  average  American.  He  proposes  to  look  out  for 
his  own  business  and  let  the  other  fellow  look  out  for 
his.  Unfortunately,  that  won't  work  in  the  case  of 
foreign  trade  shipping.  Every  American  must  make 
it  his  business  to  see  that  America's  merchant  ships 
get  their  fair  share  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade.  "All 
for  one  and  one  for  all"  must  be  as  much  our  slogan 
as  it  was  that  of  the  "Three  Musketeers".  It  will  cer- 
tainly pay  in  the  long  run.  If  our  ships  can  only 
count  on  outbound  freights,  their  freight  rates  must 
be  high  enough  to  cover  all  expense  both  out  and  home. 
Recently  we  had  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
very  evident  truth.  When  the  American  Congress  ap- 
propriated money  to  buy  food  for  starving  Russia,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hoover  asked  for  bids  for  carry- 
ing the  grain  to  Russian  ports,  American  ships  being 
specified  as  wanted.  The  prices  quoted  by  all  the  op- 
erators of  American  ships  were  so  much  higher  than 
those  obtainable  from  foreign  shippers  that  an  expla- 
nation was  demanded.  The  reply  that  was  promptly 
forthcoming  was  that  the  American  ship  could  not 
hope  to  get  a  return  cargo,  and  hence  could  only  afford 
to  carry  the  grain  at  a  figure  that  would  pay  all  ex- 
penses to  Russia  and  back. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  It's  a  con- 
dition that  must  be  changed,  subsidy  or  no  subsidy. 
Our  ships  can't  live  on  one-way  cargoes.  Most  cer- 
tainly not  if  British  and  German  ships  are  going  to 
have  two-way  cargoes.  There  is  a  remedy.  It  is  the 
overseas  trading  association.  If  American  cotton,  grain 
and  other  exportable  merchandise  were  sold  by  Amer- 
ican representative  agencies  in  Europe  and  not  in  New 
York  to  foreign  representative  agencies,  and  sold  de- 
livered c.  i.  f.  in  Europe  and  not  in  America,  our  ships 
would  get  the  business  of  carrying  our  exportable  sur- 
plus over  the  ocean.  The  same  American  representa- 
tive agencies  should  then  buy  for  America  what  Amer- 
ica can  use  of  Europe's  products  delivered  f.  o.  b.  the 
dock  in  Europe,  not  in  some  American  port.  That's 
the  sole  and  only  way  to  insure  a  return  cargo  for 
the  American  ship. 

After  a  most  careful  study  of  the  subject  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  overseas  trading  association  or  its 
equivalent  is  the  only  solution  of  this  problem.  No 
matter  how  well  designed  and  cheap  our  ships  may  be, 
no  matter  how  skillfully  handled  and  frugally  man- 
aged, no  matter  whether  fitted  with  diesel  engines 
or  not,  they  can't  hope  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
ocean  carrying  trade  unless  we  can  assure  them  a  fair, 
reasonable  chance  for  a  two-way  cargo  voyage. 

Just  what  are  these  overseas  trading  associations 
and  how  do  they  function?  They  are  the  general  for- 
eign agents  of  every  producer  in  the  United  States, 
semi-national  in  character  and  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment inspection  as  a  national  bank;  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  consular  service.  Their  business  would 
be  to  sell  American  goods  at  the  highest  obtainable 
prices,  and  to  buy  foreign  goods  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Buying  and  selling  there  instead  of  here, 
they  could  control  the  "routing",  which  means  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  could  be  sure  of  its 
homeward  as  well  as  outward  bound  cargoes.  I  am 
frank  to  confess  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  face  foreign  com- 
petition on  the  high  seas.  To  a  certain  extent  my 
solution  is  not  original,  since  for  many  years  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe  British  consular  officials 
have  expedited  the  movement  of  British  merchant  ships 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  All  Englishmen  are  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  their  merchant  marine. 
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THE  WAR  ON  THE  TEREDO 


COMPARABLE  to  an  unheralded  invasion  of  Texas 
cotton  fields  by  the  boll  weevil  or  a  plague  of 
grasshoppers  sweeping  across  a  Middle  Western 
state,  schools  of  teredo  worms,  probably  number- 
ing millions  or  billions,  have  swept  into  harbors  on  all 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  San  Brancisco  Bay,  where  damage  aggre- 
gating millions  of  dollars  was  done,  already  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  length  by  many  publications.  Less  well 
known,  however,  is  the  fact  that  New  York  is  facing 
much  the  same  destruction.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Research  Council  and  the  Engineering 
Foundation  announcement  was  made  that  the  teredo 
had  been  discovered  not  only  in  Barnegat  Bay  but  in 
Sheepshead  Bay  as  well.  A  piece  of  pine  timber  taken 
from  a  pier  in  the  latter  place  was  honeycombed  and 
one  end  had  been  eaten  away.  At  Barnegat  pier, 
said  Professor  Thurlow  C.  Nelson,  biologist  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  and  State  Board  of  Shell- 
fisheries,  New  Jersey,  who  discovered  the  teredo  in 
waters  of  that  state,  a  cypress  platform  had  been 
riddled  and  sunk,  and  another  platform  situated  in  a 
tidal  creek  near  his  laboratory  was  invaded.  Professor 
Nelson  attributed  the  extension  of  the  teredo's  activity 
to  the  fact  that  last  year  was  one  of  the  five  driest 
ever  recorded  by  the  United  States  weather  bureau 
for  New  Jersey,  because  of  which  salt  water  entered 
many  places  theretofore  filled  with  fresh  water.  Much 
the  same  explanation  was  advanced  for  the  inroads  of 
the  worm  into  upper  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
as  large  quantities  of  fresh  water  had  been  diverted 
from  rivers  for  rice  cultivation. 

$20,000,000   Damage  at  San  Francisco 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk  of  St.  Louis, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central,  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  other  railroads,  said 
that  the  borer  that  had  appeared  in  New  York  was 
the  same  that  caused  $20,000,000  in  damage  at  San 
Francisco  and  for  centuries  had  destroyed  marine 
structures  in  waters  of  Western  Europe.  What  oc- 
curred in  San  Francisco  might  occur  in  New  York, 
said  Dr.  Schrenk.  High  sewage  pollution  appears  to 
be  no  protection.  "For  years  we  have  believed  that 
the  high  sewage  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  New 
York  district  has  rendered  teredo  attacks  more  or 
less  problematical.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  disquieting 
to  be  informed  that  the  organism  which  is  at  work  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  appears  with  just  as  much  vigor 
near  the  mouths  of  large  sewers  as  it  does  elsewhere; 
in  other  words,  that  this  particular  form  appears  to 
thrive  in  waters  with  high  sewage  pollution.  We 
may,  therefore,  not  be  as  safe  in  New  York  from  an 
invasion  of  this  organism  as  we  thought." 

A  statement  issued  by  a  general  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  organizations  named  above  said 
that  "the  particular  borer  which  has  appeared  at  San 
Francisco  and  which  has  been  discoverd  along  the 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  coasts  reproduces  with 
incredible  rapidity.  There  may  be  as  many  as  50,000 
to  100,000  females  in  one  pile  and  each  female  may 
give  birth  to  500,000  to  1,000,000  live  young  shipworms. 
These  are  free  swimming  and  attach  themselves  to 
unprotected  wood.  Marine  piles  twenty  inches  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  have  been  practically 
riddled  in  six  months.     These  marine  borers,  of  which 


other  common  species  are  of  the  genera  xylotrya  and 
limnoria,  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the 
warmer  seas  but  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  America 
have  extended  as  far  north  as  Maine  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Seattle  and  Alaska.  On  the  Atlantic, 
their  attacks  have  been  of  prime  importance  hitherto 
south  of  Delaware  Bay.  Their  previous  absence  from 
New  York  and  vicinity  has  been  ascribed  to  high 
sewage  pollution.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  shipworms 
have  been  known  for  many  centuries,  very  little  has 
been  learned  of  their  food  habits,  their  methods  of 
distribution,  their  relation  to  salinity  and  tempera- 
tures and  their  reactions  to  chemical  poisons  of  various 
sorts.  Immediate  investigations  with  relation  to  these 
fundamental  factors  appears  to  be  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  order  that  protective  measures  may  be  devel- 
oped. The  San  Francisco  experience  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  obtaining  information  in  time  to  prevent 
large  losses,  and  therefore  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Engineering  Foundation  are  organiz- 
ing  an   exhaustive   investigation." 

An  Experiment  With  Eucalyptus 

In  one  of  the  statements  issued  by  these  organiza- 
tions was  a  resume  of  Professor  Nelson's  report,  which 
appeared  above.  A  cypress  platform,  said  he,  had 
been  riddled  and  sunk,  the  deduction  being  that 
that  wood  at  least  was  not  immune.  In  such  a  state 
as  obtains  today,  naturally  one  of  the  first  solutions 
sought  would  be  some  timber  that  of  itself  would 
resist  the  worm.  By  accident,  what  may  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  has  been  discovered  in 
Hawaii.  The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  from 
Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  chairman  of  the  board  of  harbor 
commissioners  of  the  territory,  will  be  of  interest: 

"In  making  repairs  to  one  of  the  old  wooden  wharves 
on  this  island  (Oahu),  some  eucalyptus  trees  were 
cut  and  used  for  piling.  Since  then  we  have  replaced 
this  old  wharf  with  a  concrete  structure  and  it  was 
noticed  in  dismantling  the  old  wharf  that  the  eucalyp- 
tus piling  was  still  in  first-class  condition,  having 
been  in  the  water  then  for  a  period  between  two  and 
three  years.  These  piles  were  not  removed,  but  were 
left  for  experimental  purposes  and  will  be  examined 
from  time  to  time." 

Before  this  experiment  could  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive, much  investigation  would  be  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  borers  and 
so  on,  because  for  some  reason  or  other  the  teredo 
might  have  had  no  great  opportunity  to  attack  the 
wood.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  eucalyptus 
may  offer  a  natural  resistance  due  to  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  oil  in  the  wood. 

In  order  to  grapple  with  the  teredo,  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Research  Council  and  Engineer- 
ing Foundation  will  organize  local  committees  at 
principal  ports.  The  first  committees  to  be  formed 
will  represent  New  England,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Charles- 
ton, the  Gulf,  which  will  have  two,  and  Puget  Sound. 
Immediate  data  will  be  gathered  as  to  temperature, 
salinity,  oxygen  content,  tidal  currents,  and  so  on,  of 
selected  waters  tributary  to  New  York  harbor,  and 
a  definite  biological  survey  will  be  undertaken  to 
determine  food  conditions  and  the  distribution  of 
marine  organisms. 
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The  Garfield  as  she  lay  just  before   a  cable  was  put   aboard.     She  was  heading   W.  S.  W. 
Deep   water   was   one    and   one  half   miles    distant 


THE  SALVAGE  OF  THE  GARFIELD 

Grace  Steamship,  Stranded  in  Five  Feet  of  Water,  Is  Floated  by  the  Salvage  Section 

of  the  Panama  Canal 

ON  the  night  of  January  20  the 
Grace  Line  steamship  Garfield, 
a  steel  vessel  of  2941  tons 
gross  and  300  feet  in  length, 
was  skirting  the  coast  of  Colombia. 
Her  master  mistook  the  Galera  Point 
light  for  that  of  Puerto  Colombia, 
and  as  a  result  found  himself  in 
shoal  water  in  the  Bay  of  Galera  de 
Zamba,  about  25  miles  northeast  of 
Cartagena.  He  dropped  anchor,  but 
the  Garfield  swung  around  in  heavy 
seas,  dragged  her  anchor  and  ground- 
ed astern;  thereupon  the  anchor 
carried  away,  and  the  steamship  was 
swept  toward  land  for  a  distance  of 
1%  miles  from  the  18-foot  contour 
and  came  to  rest  in  no  more  than 
5  feet  of  water,  although  she  had 
been  drawing  14  feet  6  inches  in 
the  open  sea. 

In  this  situation  the  Garfield's  un- 
derwriters called  upon  the  Panama 
Canal  salvage  section  January  24. 
The  salvage  section  succeeded  in 
saving  the  vessel,  despite  the  great 
difficulties  encountered.  In  what  fol- 
lows the  salvage  operations  are  de- 
scribed by  E.  P.  Jessop,  marine  su- 
perintendent of  the  canal. 

The  salvage  tug  Favorite  received 
orders  to  equip  and  proceed  at  10:40 
a.  m.,  January  24,  and  left  the  port 
of  Cristobal  at  4:50  p.  m.  the  same 
day,  arriving  at  Galera  Bay  at  8:40 
a.  m.,  January  26. 

Surrounded  by  Breakers 
Breakers  were  showing  all  around 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  charts 
did  not  give  information  as  to  chan- 
nels and  depths.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  before  the  Favorite  could 
enter  the  bay  safely  to  run  surveys 
and  buoy  out  channels,  which  was 
done,  and  the  Favorite  entered  a 
channel  not  shown  on  the  chart  at 
7  a.  m.,  January  27,  anchoring  in 
20  feet  of  water  l^o  miles  north- 
northwest  of  the  Garfield.  The  Gar- 
field was  then  lying  parallel  to  the 
beach,  broadside  to  wind  and  surf 
and  about  150  yards  from  the  shore 
line,  heading  west-southwest. 

Soundings  showed  only  six  feet  of 
water  for  a  distance  of  about  150 
yards  to  seaward  of  the  ship,  while 
soundings  alongside  showed  8  feet 
6  inches  forward,  11  feet  amidships 
and  9  feet  aft.  Soundings  to  sea- 
ward showed  a  gradual  deepening 
from  6  feet  at  150  yards  to  9  to  12 
feet  at  a  distance  of  2700  feet. 

The  bottom  showed  hard  sand, 
which,  however,  had  a  shifting  ten- 
dency due  to  the  heavy  surf  and  un- 
dertow caused  by  strong  trade  winds,  xhe   Garfield  heading   E.  N.  E.,   the   vessel   having  swung   about   when   the    first    cable    parted 


which  blow  practically  constantly 
from  December  to  May  from  north 
and  northeast.  The  work  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  an  almost  constantly 
breaking  sea,  short  and  steep  too, 
which  made  boating  hazardous  and 
extremely  disagreeable.  The  wind 
at  times  blew  with  a  force  of  50 
miles  an  hour  and  the  average  was 
about  25  to  30  miles. 

A  Continuously  Heavy  Sea 
The  Garfield's  draft  was  14^/2  feet 
and  to  get  to  her  from  that  depth 
of  water  where  the  anchors  were 
finally  planted  required  the  running 
of  8300  feet  of  2-inch  wire  cable. 
The  first  line  got  on  the  ship  parted, 
due  to  a  faulty  section  of  cable,  and 
the  ship  then  moved  a  trifle  farther 
in  and  brought  up  in  five  feet  of 
".vater,  with  other  conditions  as  d*",- 
scribed  above.  The  sea  at  this  time 
was  so  heavy  that  a  staunchly-built 
motorboat  was  broken  up  while  trail- 
ing astern  of  the  Favorite  on  a  sea 
painter.  Boats  that  were  coppered 
on   their   under  -  water    surface   had 


the  copper  sheathing  torn  from  the 
bottom.  On  February  26  the  new 
wire  cable  was  attached  to  the  ship 
and  heaving  began.  From  that  day 
until  March  16  a  constant  strain  was 
maintained  on  the  wire  and  the  ship 
spasmodically  moved  out,  the  daily 
distance  recorded  running  from  9 
feet  in  the  early  stages  to  200  feet 
as  the  water  gradually  deepened  to 
10  feet. 

Broken  Line  Spliced 
On  March  17,  with  700  feet  still 
out  on  the  cable,  the  Favorite  light- 
ened ship  by  pumping  out  her  water 
ballast  and  went  in  and  anchored  in 
19  feet  of  water  with  17  feet  show- 
ing immediately  astern  of  her.  From 
this  place  she  ran  6800  feet  of  ma- 
nila  hawser  and  connected  to  the 
steel  cable  on  the  ship  to  haul  the 
cable  out  to  where  she  could  con- 
nect her  steel  tow  line.  An  8-inch 
section  of  this  hawser  carried  away 
at  midnight  with  a  heavy  sea  run- 
ning, but  in  spite  of  the  really  grave 
danger   involved   the  master   of   the 
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Favorite  lowered  a  boat  and  picked 
up  the  broken  end,  completing  the 
work  ready  for  connecting  up  at 
2:30  a.  m.  This  work  was  rendered 
easier  by  the  seamanlike  forethought 
of  the  wreckmaster,  who  had  buoyed 
the  manila  line  at  each  splice,  but 
with  this  assistance  it  was  still  a 
remarkable  piece  of  work  and  vital 
to  the  ship  because  she  was  practic- 
ally "hove  short"  on  the  only  cable 
out,  and  if  that  carried  away  before 
the  Favorite  got  hold  of  her  nothing 
could  have  saved  her. 

At  8:30  a.  m.  the  6720  feet  of  steel 
wire  cable  had  been  run  from  the 
ship  to  the  Favorite  and  the  worst 
was  over;  at  3:45  p.  m.,  March  18, 
the  towing  line  was  made  fast,  and 
at  3:55  p.  m.  the  Favorite  left  Ga- 
lera  Bay  for  Cristobal  with  the  Gar- 
field in  tow  with  ship  and  cargo 
intact. 

The  seamanship  displayed  by  the 
wreckmaster,  Captain  F.  Kariger, 
and  by  Captain  Penseyeres  of  the 
Favorite  was  throughout  of  the  high- 
est order  and  heartwarming  for  those 
of  us  who  have  watched  with  in- 
creasing gloom  the  disappearance  of 
true  sailor  ability  from  ships  at  sea. 

The  amount  of  tackle  used  on  this 
operation    demonstrated    the    wealth 
of  equipment  the  Panama  Canal  has 
for  such  work. 
Panama  Canal's  Salvage  Equipment 

The  following  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  salvage  equipment  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  of  interest 
to  shipowners  and  underwriters. 

The  wrecking  tug  Favorite  is  well 
known  to  any  seafaring  man  who 
has  been  in  touch  with  work  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  since  she  operated  for 
several  years  on  the  Lakes  before 
she  was  requisitioned  by  the  Navy 
for  salvage  work  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  1918.  She  was  turned  over 
to  the  Panama  Canal  in  June,  1920, 
for  use  as  a  combined  lighthouse 
tender  and  salvage  steamer.  She 
is  a  12-knot  steamer,  of  1200  horse- 
power, equipped  with  25-ton  derrick 
and  a  powerful  modern  towing  en- 
gine. She  has  cargo  space  for  about 
800  tons,  and  carries  500  tons  of 
water.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of 
water  ballast  she  can  be  lightened, 
as  was  done  in  the  salvage  of  the 
Garfield,  so  as  to  operate  in  shal- 
lower water  than  would  ordinarily 
be  the  case  with  a  vessel  of  her  size 
and  power. 

The  canal  now  has  full  salvage 
equipment,  including  four  portable 
12-inch  centrifugal  gasoline  -  driven 
wrecking  pumps,  and  four  4  -  inch 
submersible   electric   salvage   pumps 


of  a  total  combined  capacity  of  2440 
tons  discharge  per  hour.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  number  of  steam- 
driven  portable  pumps,  which  con- 
siderably augment  pumping  capacity. 

Ground  tackle  of  all  descriptions 
and  reserve  supplies  of  wire  and 
chain  cable  to  any  extent  desired 
are  available,  as  well  as  diving 
equipment  with  competent  divers, 
and  barge  equipment  for  any  de- 
mand that  may  be  made. 

The  Favorite  is  being  converted 
for  oil  burning  and  so  equipped  will 
have  ability  to  remain  on  a  job  for 
a  month  without  refueling. 

Three  Forms  of  Contract 

The  Panama  Canal  will  undertake 
salvage  operations  under  three  forms 
of  contract: 

(a)     Hire    Favorite   and   wrecking 


ship,  when  the  Favorite  will  be 
placed  on  the  daily  salvage  rate  and 
dispatched  immediately.  Very  fre- 
quently promptness  in  this  saves 
much  time  and  consequent  expense 
in  the  completion  of  the  job.  In  the 
case  of  the  Garfield  it  is  probable 
that  two-thirds  of  the  time  would 
have  been  saved.  This  plan  will 
also  in  almost  every  case  save  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  in  cost  to  the 
owners  and  underwriters.  This  is 
true  because  the  Panama  Canal 
maintains  salvage  equipment  for 
the  service  of  shipping  and  as  part 
of  the  canal's  duty  to  shipping,  par- 
ticularly since  that  part  of  the 
world  does  not  offer  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  salvage  companies  to 
maintain     adequate     equipment     in 


The   tug    Favorite,    Panama 

crew  at  $1500  a  day  with  extra 
charge  for  all  equipment  used  except 
standing  equipment  on  Favorite. 

(b)  Fixed  price  for  job  with  grad- 
uated reimbursement  in  case  of  fail- 
ure or  partial  success. 

(c)  No  cure,  no  pay:  fixed  price 
dependent  on  value  of  ship  and  car- 
go and  difficulties  involved,  with 
graduated  payment  in  case  of  par- 
tial success. 

Of  the  three  types  of  contract  the 
Panama  Canal  would  recommend  to 
owners  and  underwriters  the  use  of 
the  first  type  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: It  obviates  any  delay,  since 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cable  or 
radio  the  Panama  Canal  to  go  get  the 


Canal    Salvage    Section 

these  waters.  Therefore  the  service 
is  more  or  less  non-commercial, 
since  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
canal  to  expedite  shipping  in  every 
manner  possible,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  wrecking  crews  are  to  make  a 
record  of  quick  work  for  the  canal 
rather  than  to  draw  the  work  out  in 
order  to  make  the  money  return 
greater.  This  attitude  of  the  wreck- 
ing crew  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
Garfield  case.  This  contract  is  of 
course  most  satisfactory  to  the 
canal  as  it  assures  proper  return  for 
services  rendered.  The  other  types 
of  contract  are  standard  and  need 
no   explanation. 


The  lighthouse   tender   Hawthorn 


NEW  CRAFT  FOR  THE   LIGHTHOUSE   BUREAU 

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Completes  Two  Tenders  and  One  Lightship,  the 
Last  of  Which  Will  be  Used  Off  Cape  Hatteras 

upper   deck  aft  for   handling  boats, 
etc. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  ten- 
ders are:  length  over  all,  160  feet; 
beam,  30  feet;  draft,  9  feet  6  inches; 
indicated  horsepower,  estimated,  700; 
main  engines,  triple-expansion,  13y2X 
22x36x24-inch  stroke;  boiler,  Scotch 
type,  working  pressure,  200. 

New  Lightship  Diamond 

The  new  lightship  Diamond  had 
her  trials  on  the  Hudson  River,  as 
did  the  tenders,  extending  over  a 
period  of  eight  hours.  This  vessel 
is  the  largest  light  vessel  in  the 
world  and  will  be  stationed  off  Cape 
Hatteras  on  the  outer  Diamond 
Shoal,  one  of  the  most  treacherous 
and  exposed  points  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  vessel  is  to  replace  the 
former  light  vessel  No.  72,  which 
was  sunk  by  the  guns  of  a  German 
submarine  August  6,  1918,  while 
occupying  this  station.  Light  vessel 
No.  105  will  be  red  in  color  and  bear 
the  name  Diamond  in  large  white 
letters  on  each  side.  Her  general 
dimensions  and  description  are  as 
follows:  length  over  all,  147  feet; 
length  between  perpendiculars,  121 
feet  6  inches;  beam,  30  feet.  Dis- 
placement, 825  tons.  Indicated  horse- 
power, 400. 

The  vessel  is  of  the  self-propelled 
type,  single-screw,  driven  by  a  fore 
and  aft  compound  engine  with  cylin- 
der diameters  of  16  inches  and  31 
inches  and  a  common  stroke  of  24 
inches.  Steam  will  be  supplied  by 
two  Scotch  boilers  using  oil. 

The  vessel  will  show  a  flashing 
light  from  a  375  m.m.  lens  lantern 
at  the  foremast  head,  the  illuminant 
being  acetylene  gas,  controlled  by 
an  electric  flasher  operating  the  gas 
burners,  and  giving  the  light  a 
characteristic  distinguishing  it  from 
other     lights     on     the     neighboring 


THE  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Morris  Heights, 
New  York  City,  recently  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  the 
lighthouse  bureau  two  160-foot  light- 
house tenders,  named  Oak  and  Haw- 
thorn, and  one  147-foot  lightship, 
Diamond.  These  vessels  were  under 
construction  at  the  Consolidated 
yards  for  a  year,  and  were  built  to 
the  specifications  of  the  government. 
The  lighthouse  tenders  are  con- 
structed of  steel,  vertical  stem  and 
overhanging  stern,  a  continuous 
main  deck,  a  raised  forecastle  deck, 
a  main  deckhouse  and  partial  upper 
deck,  and  upper  deckhouse  aft  and 
steel  foremast.  All  framing,  shell, 
bulwarks  and  rails,  the  main  fore- 
castle, and  partial  upper  and  lower 
decks  aft,  the  traverse  and  longi- 
tudinal watertight  and  non-water- 
tight bulkheads  and  the  derrick 
mast  are  constructed  of  steel. 

Six  Watertight  Bulkheads 

The  space  below  the  main  deck  is 
divided  into  six  compartments  by 
transverse  watertight  bulkheads. 
The  main  hold  is  arranged  to  accom- 
modate fresh-water  tanks  and  steam 
hoisting  engine  and  rig.  The  boiler 
space  is  arranged  with  the  boiler. 
Wing  coal  bunkers  have  a  total 
capacity  of  about  80  tons,  an  ash 
ejector,  etc.  The  machinery  space 
is  arranged  with  the  main  propelling 
engines,  condenser,  pumps,  steering 
engine,  auxiliary  machinery  work 
bench,  etc.  The  space  forward  above 
the  main  deck  and  under  the  fore- 
castle deck  contains  the  windlass 
engine  and  gear  with  chain  stoppers. 

The  forecastle  deck  is  arranged 
with  capstan,  driven  by  the  windlass 
engine.  The  buoy  deck,  between 
forecastle  and  main  deck,  is  fitted 
with  crew's  companionway,  cargo 
hatch,  steel  mast,  etc.  The  main 
deckhouse  is  arranged  with  a  space 
for  distant  control  levers  for  hoist- 
ing engine,  entrance  to  hold,  ice-box, 


galley,  crew's  water  closet  and  wash 
room.  The  upper  engine  room  is 
arranged  with  electric  generating 
set,  lifting  gear  for  engine,  transom 
seat,  etc.  Aft  of  the  upper  engine 
room  are  the  chief  and  assistant 
engineers'  rooms,  officers'  bathroom, 
pantry,  officers'  mess,  mate,  cook  and 
steward's  room,  etc. 

The  partial  upper  deck  is  of  steel 
arranged  with  steel  pilot  house. 

The    Steam    Generating    Plant 

The  steam  generating  plant  con- 
sists of  one  Scotch  type  boiler,  burn- 
ing bituminous  coal.  The  main  pro- 
pelling engine  consists  of  one  ver- 
tical triple-expansion  engine,  sur- 
face condensing,  driving  a  single 
screw. 

The  principal  auxiliaries  consist 
of  one  main  air  pump,  one  cen- 
trifugal circulating  pump,  two  feed 
pumps,  one  feed  tank  and  filter  box, 
one  grease  extractor,  one  feed  water 
heater,  one  injector,  one  fire  deck 
and  bilge  pump,  one  sanitary  pump 
and  pressure  tank,  one  pump  and 
pressure  tank  for  the  hot  and  cold 
water  system,  one  steam  steering 
engine,  one  electric  generator,  one 
steam  anchor  windlass  engine  with 
shaft-driven  capstan  on  upper  fore- 
castle  deck,   one   electric   bolster  on 


The  lightship   Diamond,   named   for   the   shoal   on   which   she   will   be   used 
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coast.  This  apparatus  will  be  in 
duplicate,  with  a  lantern  on  each  of 
the  two  mastheads,  so  that  in  case 
of  accident  the  other  light  may  be 
used. 

A  Radio  Fog  Signal 

The  vessel  will  be  equipped  with 
three  distinct  fog  signals,  a  steam 
chime  whistle,  a  submarine  bell,  and 
an  automatic  radio  fog  signal,  thus 
using  three  different  mediums  for 
sending  warnings  to  the  mariner  of 
danger  in  fog.  No.  105  will  be  the 
first  lightship  of  the  lighthouse  serv- 
ice to  be  equipped  on  construction 
with  the  radio  fog  signal. 

The  crew  are  provided  with  com- 
fortable quarters  and  conveniences, 
including  a  refrigerating  plant. 

G.  R.  Putnam,  commissioner  of 
lighthouses,  and  E.  C.  Gillette,  super- 
intendent of  naval  construction  in 
the  lighthouse  service,  attended  the 
trial  trips  of  these  three  vessels,  rep- 
resenting the  government,  and  Bruce 
Scrimgeour,  secretary  and  general 
manager,  and  Albert  Christen,  super- 
intendent, representing  the  builders. 


Book  Reviews 

The   Mexican   Year  Book   1920-1921, 

edited  by  Robert  Glass  Cleland, 
Ph.D.;  525  pages,  with  map; 
bound  in  buff  buckram  with  black 
stampings;  published  by  the  Mex- 
ican Year  Book  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles. 

This  timely  volume,  issued  to  meet 
the  demand  for  information  concern- 
ing Mexico,  has  been  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  American  public.  It 
has  no  official  or  unofficial  connec- 
tion with  the  Mexican  government. 
The  former  Mexican  year  books,  com- 
piled primarily  for  English  use  and 
having  some  measure  of  oflficial  pa- 
tronage, ceased  publication  in   1914. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing reliable  data  concerning  Mexi- 
can affairs  is  frankly  acknowledged 
by  the  editor  of  the  book.  This  ever 
present  difficulty  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  confusion  into  which 
so  many  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  thrown  by  recent  rev- 
olutionary disturbances.  A  very  con- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  to  check 
up  information,  and  special  articles 


State  of  the  sea  during  the  sa 


have  been  written  by  scholarly  con- 
tributors whose  experience  and  posi- 
tions gave  them  special  facilities  for 
first-hand  information. 

Adequately  indexed  as  a  work  of 
reference,  this  book  contains  in  an 
appendix  the  text  of  many  of  the  more 
important  legislative  and  economic 
treaties  and  conventions,  the  tariff 
enactments,  weights  and  measures, 
the  postal  service,  and  the  entire 
text  of  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  from  the  year 
1828  down  to  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. In  the  appendix  there  is  also 
a  very  elaborate  glossary  giving  the 
best  methods  of  canvassing  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  trade  particulars  of  its 
more  important  commercial  centers. 

All  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
shipping  men  interested  in  trading 
with  our  southern  neighbor  should 
find  this  book  extremely  useful. 


Modern    Economic    Tendencies,    An 

Economic  History  of  America,  by 

Sidney     A.     Reeve;      875     pages; 

bound  in  tan  buckram  with  black 

stampings;     published    by    E.    P. 

Button  &  Company,  New  York. 

This  book  is  a  very  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  set  down  from  one  point 
of  view  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  American  economics.  The  treat- 
ment is  sane  and  very  evidently  a 
great  deal  of  scholarly  work  has 
been  expended  on  research. 

To  quote  the  author's  own  words,  it 
represents  what  he  "believes  should 
have  been  the  major  duty  and  offi- 
cial business  of  the  entire  profes- 
sion of  economists  and  sociologists 
during  the  last  quarter-century.  It 
was  during  the  winter  of  1889-90 
that  the  author,  instigated  by  read- 
ing Henry  George's  'Progress  and 
Poverty'  and  Edward  Bellamy's 
'Looking  Backward,'  and  having  just 
reached  the  age  of  interest  in  public 
affairs,  perceived  the  striking  crud- 
ities of  the  commercia  I  system  as 
the  one  crucial  problem  destined  to 
form  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
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next  generation  of  progress  must 
gather  shape.  So  vast  are  the  ag- 
gregates of  human  effort  involved 
in  this  question  that  it  was  to  him 
indubitable  at  that  time — although 
then  one  saw  the  word  socialism  in 
print  not  twice  a  year — that  those 
men  who  were  busying  themselves 
with  the  formation  of  such  enter- 
prises as  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  were 
playing  at  tops  and  marbles,  in  com- 
p  a  r  i  s  o  n  with  the  man's  job  of 
straightening  out  our  world-system 
of  economics  as  a  whole." 

Beginning  with  a  study  of  our 
background  in  economics  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  life  of 
New  England,  the  author  from  his 
own  particular  point  of  view  ana- 
lyzes every  important  step  in  our 
commercial  evolution,  drawing  his 
own  conclusions,  and  finally  making 
it  plain  that  while  he  "believes  that 
our  American  political  democracy 
is  the  highest  and  best  form  of  po- 
litical government  extant,  that  it 
accords  liberty  to  all  as  nearly  as 
any  political  government  can  do,  he 
also  believes  that  all  our  troubles 
arise  not  from  our  political  imper- 
fections, but  from  our  economic  in- 
stitutions, wherein  we  completely 
lack  organization  or  constitution. 
For  the  natural  economic  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Ultimate  Consumer  over 
matters  economic  now  lacks  recogni- 
tion as  completely  as  the  equally 
basic  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
voter  over  matters  political  was  un- 
recognized  in    1750. 

His  suggested  remedy  for  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  into  which  he  sees  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
descending  is  to  educate  public  opin- 
ion up  to  a  point  where  the  organ- 
ization of  Ultimate  Consumers  will  i 
be  able  to  practice  social  control  in 
order  to  overcome  the  faults  of  mu- 
tual relationship,  that  in  all  things 
we  may  keep  "faith  in  God  and  the 
rights  of  the  Ultimate  Consumer." 


IN  THE  GRAVEYARD  WATCH 


The  Old  Blind  Poet. 
Sharks  of  Land  and  Water. 
Vancouver  Masses  Reserves. 

O.  H.  1  0  and  the  Blue  Hen 
State. 

AT  A  TIME  when  printing  presses 
are  pouring  out  "literature"  in  floods 
that  threaten  to  overwhelm  us  all,  it 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  few  books 
that  stand  like  rocks  above  a  sea  of 
froth.  Three  in  particular  remind 
me  of  nothing  so  much  as  sheer 
peaks  rising  from  flooding  and  ebb- 
ing tides  of  ephemeral  stuff  into  the 
sky.  One  of  the  three  is  worthy  to 
be  read  in  the  declining  days  of  the 
race.  Its  title  is  Robinson  Crusoe. 
A  second  might  be  perused  by  the 
last  handful  of  men  as  they  huddle 
about  a  dying  fire  on  an  icy  atoll, 
for  in  it  they  will  hear  the  glad 
sounds  of  clashing  steel  and  the 
thunder  of  hoofs  on  a  road  at  mid- 
night. It  is  entitled  The  Three 
Musketeers.  And  the  third  —  well, 
I  shall  leave  the  reader  in  suspense 
for  a  moment;  I  withhold  its  title 
while  I  remark  that  one  clean  sea 
wind  blows  through  it  and  through 
Robinson  Crusoe;  and  the  author  of 
The  Three  Musketeers,  "the  great, 
unblushing  French  thief,"  as  Steven- 
son called  him  in  a  moment  of  ten- 
der admiration,  laid  tribute  upon 
the  book  I  have  in  mind,  just  as 
Stevenson,  himself  not  to  be  de- 
spised among  light-fingered  gentry, 
filched  from  Dumas,  and  as  the  next 
great  writer  of  romance  who  stands 
around  the  corner  will  steal  shame- 
lessly from  his  mighty  predecessors. 
This  third  book  should  be  the  cher- 
ished possession  of  the  last  man, 
for  in  it  he  shall  see  the  ocean  as  it 
was  in  the  young  days  of  the  world, 
when  mariners  steered  by  the  stars, 
when  every  voyage  was  likely  to  take 
one  into  unknown  seas,  and  the  wan- 
derer gazed  wide-eyed  at  each  land- 
fall as  it  lay  like  a  little  cloud  on 
the  blue  Aegean. 

I  have  in  mind  the  Odyssey.  My 
object  in  discussing  it  is  to  persuade 
one  person  or  two  or  three  to  read 
it.  To  peruse  Conrad  and  other 
modern  masters  who  have  written 
classics  of  the  sea  is  well  enough, 
but  none  of  these  gentlemen  an- 
swers for  old  Homer.  Yet  I  hasten 
to  add  that  not  all  translations  are 
acceptable,  that  indeed  only  one  is 
to  be  commended,  and  it  is  by 
Butcher  and  Lang.  In  that  rendi- 
tion,   which    is     in    the    smoothest, 


She  gave  him  a  great  axe,  -filled 
lo  his  grasp,  an  axe  of  bronze 
double-edged,  and  w'llh  a  goodly 
handle  of  olive  xoood  fastened  well. 
Nexl  she  gave  him  a  polished  adze, 
and  she  led  the  Way  to  the  border 
of  the  isle  Tvhere  tall  trees  grew, 
alder  and  poplar,  and  pine  that 
reacheth  unto  heaven,  seasoned  long 
since  and  sere,  that  might  lightly 
float  for  him.  Now  after  she  had 
shown  him  where  the  tall  trees  grew. 
Calypso,  the  fair  goddess,  departed 
homeward.  And  he  set  to  cutting 
timber,  and  his  Work  ^cnt  on  busily. 
Twenty  trees  in  all  he  felled,  and 
then  trimmed  them  with  the  axe  of 
bronze,  and  deftly  smoothed  them, 
and  over  them  made  straight  the 
line.  Meanwhile  Calypso,  the  fair 
goddess,  brought  him  augers,  so  he 
bored  each  piece  and  jointed  them 
together,  and  then  made  all  fast 
with  trenails  and  dowels.  Wide  as 
is  the  floor  of  a  broad  ship  of  bur- 
den, which  some  man  well  skilled  in 
carpentry  may  trace  him  out,  of 
such  beam  did  Odysseus  fashion  his 
broad  raft.  And  thereat  he  wrought, 
and  set  up  the  deckings,  fitting  them 
to  the  close-set  uprights,  and  finished 
them  off  with  long  gunwales,  and 
therein  he  set  a  mast,  and  a  yard- 
arm  fitted  thereto,  and  moreover  he 
made  him  a  rudder  to  guide  the 
craft.  And  he  fenced  it  with  Wat- 
tled osier  withies  from  stem  to  stern, 
to  be  a  bulwark  against  the  Wave, 
and  piled  up  Wood  to  back  them. 
Meanwhile  Calypso,  the  fair  god- 
dess, brought  him  web  of  cloth  to 
make  him  sails;  and  these  too  he 
fashioned  very  skillfully.  And  he 
made  fast  therein  braces  and  hal- 
yards and  sheets,  and  at  last  he 
pushed  the  raft  with  levers  down  to 
the  fair  salt  sea. 

— The   Odyssey   of  Homer, 

translated  by  Butcher  and 

Lang. 


sweetest  flowing  prose  imaginable, 
the  mariner  of  today  shall  see  him- 
self and  the  sea,  ever  ancient  and 
.ever  young,  mirrored  in  an  epic 
almost  three  thousand  years  old. 

I  like  to  believe  that  Homer,  the 
blind  man  (as  blind  he  must  have 
been,  for  none  but  the  sightless  could 
have  loved  so  much  the  myriad 
colors  of  the  sea  and  dawn  and 
sunset,  or  the  flashing  of  the  good 
sun    in    hollow    troughs    of    ocean), 


led  by  a  small  boy,  his  grandson 
perhaps,  wandered  about  some  old 
Mycenaean  village  until  the  smell 
of  salt  in  his  nostrils  and  a  babel 
of  strange  tongues  in  his  ears  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  a  beach 
where  the  galleys  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  and  those 
peoples  whom  the  Hellenes  called 
Cimmerians  were  drawn  up  on  the 
tide  flats.  There  he  and  his  red- 
haired  progeny  (for  the  old  Greeks 
were  blondes)  seated  themselves  and 
attended  to  tales  that  rolled  trip- 
pingly from  the  tongue  of  some 
mariner  just  in  from  Asia  Minor 
or  Thrace  or  the  distant  Euxine, 
whither  Jason  not  long  since  had 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Throughout  a  long  afternoon  would 
the  two  sit  listening  to  outlandish 
adventures  told  by  some  smooth 
young  rogue  of  a  Greek,  who  did 
not  blush  as  he  recoined  tales  heard 
at  Suez  from  an  Arab  trader  in 
Eastern  spices.  The  Arab,  in  turn, 
lay  under  heavy  debt  to  a  merchant 
of  the  Ganges  whom  he  had  met  in 
a  wine  shop  of  the  port  now  called 
Karachi.  The  two  had  passed  an 
evening  more  than  pleasant;  strange 
sweet  wine  had  flowed  abundantly, 
so  it  was  in  no  wise  remarkable  that 
things  were  seen  and  heard  through 
a  golden  haze.  The  Indian,  thievish 
as  all  seamen  of  his  day  seemed 
to  be,  had  merely  dressed  in  new 
garb  stories  told  to  him  by  a  Chinese 
wanderer  under  the  palms  of  Java 
on  the  western  shore  of  a  sea  stud- 
ded with  many  islands.  Through 
more  than  one  tongue  had  the  mad 
narratives  come,  until  the  sing-song 
of  Chinese,  passing  through  Ben- 
galese  and  Semitic,  was  transmuted 
into  "tender,  grave  Hellenic  speech," 
plastic  clay  for  the  old  blind  poet. 
Thus  sat  Homer  and  his  grandson, 
listening  to  immemorial  tales  of  the 
immemorial  sea,  until  the  long  rays 
of  a  setting  sun  painted  the  Aegean 
in  red  and  gold.  Then  they  arose 
and  moved  homeward. 

But  the  boy  turned  and  gazed 
behind  him.  "It  must  be  wonderful 
to  be  a  sailor!"  cried  he.  The 
old  blind  man  smiled  in  his  beard. 
"Why?"  "Because  sailors  go  every- 
where and  have  wonderful  adven- 
tures." "Then  you  believe  all  that 
you  have  heard?"  asked  the  grand- 
father. "Isn't  it  true?"  demanded 
the  boy  in  pain.  "No,  not  all;  not 
quite  all,"  replied  his  grandfather 
sadly.  "But  you  will  put  it  in  your 
book,"  returned  the  boy,  half  accus- 
ingly, half  hopefully.  "Aye,  aye," 
cried  Homer,  "and  wish  I  had  more." 
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THE  ODYSSEY 
By  Andrew  Lang 
As  one  that  for  a  weary  space  has 
lain 
Lull'd  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her 

wine 
In  gardens  near  the  pale  of  Proser- 
pine, 
Where  that  Aegean  isle  forgets  the 

main, 
And  only  the  low  lutes  of  love  com- 
plain, 
And   only  shadows  of  wan  lovers 

pine — 
As  such  a  one  were  glad  to  know 
the  brine 
Salt  on  his   lips,   and  the  large  air 

again, — 
So  gladly,  from  the  songs  of  modern 
speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and 
feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of 

heavy   flowers. 
And   through   the  music   of  the 
languid  hours 
They  hear  like  Ocean  on  a  western 
beach 
The    surge    and    thunder    of    the 
Odyssey. 


THERE  BE,  as  Shakespeare  might 
have  said,  water  sharks  and  land 
sharks  (I  mean  salesmen  of  oil 
stock),  and  then  there  be  men  to 
lie  about  both.  I  myself,  not  over 
given  to  truth-telling,  find  it  diffi- 
cut  to  keep  pace  with  the  colossal 
figures,  those  giants  of  men,  who 
make  sharks  their  favorite  theme  of 
discourse.  Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  con- 
fession of  abject  humility.  There's 
the  Ropeyarn  Club  of  Honolulu,  for 
example.  I  fancy  that  more  down- 
right, outrageous,  indefensible  lies 
have  been  spun  in  the  office  of  the 
harbormaster  at  Pier  7  than  in  any 
other  single  room  of  the  world. 
Why,  the  official  communiques  of  the 
(in  a  manner  of  speaking)  recently 
warring  nations  did  not  compare  in 
sheer  depravity  with  the  round  of 
(so-called)  reminiscence  that  could 
be  heard  there;  yet  the  gray-haired 
members  of  that  (more  or  less) 
esteemed  Ropeyarn  Club  did  not 
dare  mention  sharks.  If  they  had, 
they  would  have  cast  off  even  their 
hypocritical  semblance  of  truth  and 
would  have  lost  all  mutual  respect, 
for  the  first  duty  of  a  polished  liar 
is  to  appear  to  give  complete  cred- 
ence to  what  the  other  fellow  has  to 
say, — and  then  go  him  one  better. 

It  is  with  considerable  relief, 
therefore,  that  I  observe  that  Syd- 
ney (yes,  the  city  that  acknowledges 
that  it  has  the  single  perfect  har- 
bor of  the  world)  has  contributed 
something  essentially  truthful  and 
unimpeachable  to  the  vast  literature 
of  sharkdom.  That  city  recently 
suffered  from  an  invasion  at  Coogee 
beach,  where  more  than  one  swim- 


mer was  attacked  and  wounded  so 
severely  that  he  died.  Naturally, 
the  newspapers,  in  a  dull  season, 
when  there  was  neither  racing  nor 
a  stevedores'  strike  to  discuss,  made 
the  most  of  the  occasion.  I  cull  a 
few  choice  bits  from  the  mass  of  flot- 
sam. The  following  may  be  accept- 
ed as  well  established  truths: 

A  shark  will  not  attack  a  man  in 
a  diving  suit;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say, 
a  shark  in  a  diving  suit  will  not  at- 
tack a  man;  let  me  get  this  straight : 
an  individual  of  the  genus  homo,  at- 
tired in  a  diving  suit,  will  not  be 
subject  to  danger  from  the  carcharo- 
don  carcharias.  On  the  other  hand 
(this,  I  take  it,  is  right),  at  least 
one  diver  has  lost  part  of  his  suit  to 
a  shark.  A  third  has  worked  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Australian 
waters  for  twenty-four  years  in 
twenty-six  fathoms  of  water  (there's 
a  man  for  you,  no  uncertainty  as  to 
facts  and  figures:  never  content  to 
descend  to  a  depth  that  varied  from 
twenty-six  fathoms  by  the  breadth 
of  a  hair)  and  not  a  shark  ap- 
proached within  twenty  feet  of  him. 
Sharks  have  been  killed  with  the 
thrust  of  a  knife.  The  only  manner 
in  which  a  shark  can  be  killed  in 
the  water  is  ripping  his  belly  en- 
tirely open,  as  the  natives  of  the 
South  Seas  are  accustomed  to  serve 
him.  A  shark  will  not  attack  a 
brown  man.  The  sharks  of  Uea, 
Loyalty  Group,  love  native  meat  bet- 
ter than  they  do  Astrakhan   caviar. 

I  might  continue;  I  might  even 
detail  some  of  the  schemes  proposed 
to  rid  Coogee  beach  of  sharks,  but 
I  desist.  I  really  must  maintain  my 
standing  in  the  Ropeyarn  Club,  har- 
bormaster's oflfice.  Pier  7,  Honolulu. 

I  OBSERVE  THAT  our  Canadian 
neighbors  are  vexed  at  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  organ- 
ization, never  altogether  dumb  when 
speaking  of  Puget  Sound,  recently 
asserted  that  the  Shipping  Board 
535's  operated  by  the  Admiral  Line 
had  broken  all  records  between  Yo- 
kohama and  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America.  Asserted,  did  I  say? 
Rather  did  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  vociferate  from  the  house- 
tops, to  such  good  effect  that  a  still, 
small  complaint  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific was  quite  stilled  for  the  time. 
But  now  the  C.  P.  has  its  innings, 
and  proclaims  quite  as  emphatically, 
if  not  so  stridently,  that  its  own  Em- 
press of  Russia  arrived  at  Williams 
Head  May  30,  1914,  8  days  18  hours 
and  31  minutes  from  Yokohama,  and 
that  her  record  remains  unbroken  to 
this  day.  In  June,  1919,  shrieks  the 
C.  P.  siren,  the  Empress  of  Asia 
made  the  passage  in  8  days  21  hours 


and  4  minutes.  All  the  while  the 
Admiral  Line  sits  quietly  with  a 
bland  smile  playing  on  its  lips  and 
points  to  its  own  statement  regard- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State,  which  mere- 
ly said  that  the  vessel  had  surpassed 
former  records  of  her  sister  ships. 
"We  are  hardly  to  blame  if  the  Se- 
attle Chamber  of  Commerce  misun- 
derstands the  spirit  and  letter  of 
our  statements,"  is  the  gist  of  the 
Admiral  Line  comment;  but  that 
plain  statement  of  fact  merely  serves 
to  send  Vancouver  to  the  verge  of 
apoplexy.  If  conditions  do  not  im- 
prove, I  predict  that  British  Colum- 
bia will  be  making  a  frontal  assault 
on  the  L.  C.  Smith  building,  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  tallest 
structure  west  of  Chicago  or  Red 
Gap  or  some  other  city.  And  while 
this  devastation  is  brewing,  the  Se- 
attle Chamber  of  Commerce  contin- 
ues to  issue  bulletins  such  as  this: 
"All  records  for  the  movement  of 
silk  from  Yokohama  to  New  York 
via  Seattle  were  smashed  on  the 
shipment  landed  here  recently  by 
the  Admiral  liner  Silver  State,  when 
the  shipment  reached  New  York  in 
just  13  days  12  hours  and  20  min- 
utes after  it  left  Yokohama.  The 
best  previous  time  was  made  by  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  vessels  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railroad,  5  hours  and 
42  minutes  behind  the  record  set  by 
the  American  line." 

It's  all  right,  it's  all  right  (don't 
think  that  I  am  complaining) ;  but 
I  hope  that  those  statistical  ma- 
chines of  Seattle  never  begin  com- 
puting the  time  of  silk  in  transit  in 
seconds  and  hundredths  of  seconds. 
If  they  do,  the  C.  P.  will  go  one  bet- 
ter and  install  mulberry  branches 
and  silkworms  on  a  few  promenade 
decks;  and  then  the  only  recourse 
of  Seattle  will  be  to  move  a  few 
thousand  square  miles  of  Japan  to 
Puyallup.  These  ills,  gentlemen,  flow 
from  too  much   competition. 


AFTER  ALL,  giving  the  Shipping 
Board's  liners  the  names  of  presi- 
dents instead  of  the  nicknames  of 
states  will  make  for  international 
amity.  State  nicknames  are  like 
stock  family  jests,  always  in  order 
about  the  dinner  table  at  home  but 
a  trifle  puzzling  to  strangers.  Some 
of  them  even  may  have  aroused 
ribald  laughter.  Liverpool,  I  dare 
say,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
noble  English  lord  was  to  blame, 
would  roar  at  Blue  Hen  State;  and 
we  should  remember  that  it  was  a 
British  tar  who  rendered  the  name 
of  the  battleship  Ohio  as  "O.  H.  10."  I 
I  fancied  the  old  names  myself,  yet  j 
I  approve  the  change. 
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FIRST  AMERICAN  MOTORSHIP  AROUND  THE 

WORLD 


THE  motorship  William  Penn  on  March  19  com- 
pleted her  maiden  voyage  of  28,500  miles  around 
the  world,  and  completely  demonstrated   the   re- 
liability  of   diesel   drive   in    an   American   vessel 
under  American  registry  and  the  great  economic  su- 
periority of  the  American  motorship  over  the  Ameri- 
can steam-driven  vessel. 

On  arrival  in  New  York  the  propelling  machinery 
was  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  with  no  expendi- 
tures whatsoever  required  for  repairs.  The  exhaust 
and  inlet  valves  of  main  engines  were  changed  only 
once  during  the  voyage.  All  work  on  the  main 
engines,  which  was  of  a  routine  nature,  was  done  by 
the  engineer  personnel  while  in  port,  and  all  similar 
work  on  the  auxiliary  engines  and  machinery  was 
done  while  under  way  at  sea.  The  auxiliary  engines 
worked  perfectly  throughout  the  trip,  and  were  run  at 
times  over  500  hours  without  stopping.  There  was  no 
involuntary  stopping  of  the  vessel  at  any  time  through- 
out the  voyage. 

The  William  Penn  is  455  feet  over  all,  445  feet  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  and  60  feet  beam,  with  a 
designed  draft  of  28  feet  4%  inches,  loaded,  corre- 
sponding to  12,375  tons  deadweight,  and  17,100  tons 
displacement.  The  machinery  has  been  previously 
described  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  and  is  the  same 
as  is  being  installed  by  the  Cramp  Company  in  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company's  motorships 
Californian  and  Missourian. 

The  main  engines  are  six-cylinder,  having  a  diam- 
eter of  29y8  inches  by  45i/4-inch  stroke,  and  originally 
designed  for  4500  I.H.P.  for  the  two  engines  when 
turning  at  115  R.P.M.  Due  to  the  full  form  of  the 
hull  revolutions  were  reduced  to  108,  corresponding 
to  the  4200  I.H.P.  required  for  11.5  knots. 

There  are  three  auxiliary  diesel  engines,  each  direct 
coupled  to  65  k.w.  generators,  for  supplying  current 
to  the  various  electrically  driven  engine  room  and 
deck  machinery.  At  sea  only  one  of  the  auxiliary 
engines  was  required  with  about  55  k.w.  load  car- 
ried, which  included  that  used  for  coffee  urns,  electric 
hot  plate,  etc. 

Beginning  of  the  Voyage 

The  William  Penn  under  management  of  the  Barber 
Steamship  Lines  left  New  York  September  3,  1921, 
stopping  at  Savannah  to  complete  loading.  The  load- 
ing at  New  York  consisted  of  case  oil  and  barreled 
grease  taken  on  at  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company's  pier 
and  miscellaneous  cargo  put  aboard  at  the  pier  of  the 
Barber  Steamship  Lines  in  Brooklyn.  In  Sava:nnah 
cotton  and  barreled  resin  were  loaded,  the  latter  being 
placed  on  deck.  The  Penn  then  sailed  to  the  Far  East 
via  Panama  and  Honolulu.  At  the  latter  place  about 
200  tons  more  fuel  oil  was  pat  on  to  fill  the  tanks,  so 


that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  any  addi- 
tional oil  at  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in  foreign 
ports. 

The  first  severe  storm  was  met  between  the  180th 
meridian  and  Yokohama.  It  necessitated  slowing  down 
the  vessel  to  avoid  loss  of  deck  cargo.  After  calling  at 
Yokohama  the  Penn  proceeded  to  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Foochow,  Swatow,  Hongkong,  Manila  (where  unload- 
ing was  completed  and  she  began  loading  for  her  re- 
turn voyage),  Cebu,  Surabaya,  Singapore  (where  she 
completed  loading),  Port  Said,  Marseilles,  London,  Rot- 
terdam and  Liverpool.  A  small  amount  of  cargo  was 
discharged  at  Port  Said  and  the  remainder  at  the  last 
four  ports.  From  Liverpool  the  Penn  sailed  March  6 
for  New  York  in  ballast.  She  arrived  March  19,  hav- 
ing passed  through  some  severe  storms,  the  wind  at 
times  attaining  a  velocity  of  110  miles  an  hour.  On 
the  return  voyage  she  was  not  fully  loaded,  although 
her  cargo  was  quite  bulky,  consisting  of  hemp,  copra, 
rattans,  tapioca,  coffee,  etc. 

Voyage  of  197  Days 

The  total  time  required  for  the  voyage,  counting 
24  hours  to  the  day,  was  197  days.  The  total  num- 
ber of  days  in  port  was  86,  and  the  total  time  at 
sea  108  days.  About  3  days  was  taken  up  in  passing 
through  the  two  canals  at  reduced  speed,  up  rivers, 
etc.,  from  pilot  boats  to  piers,  and  standby  at  pilot 
boats,   etc. 

The  mean  sea  speed  from  New  York  to  London  was 
11.01  knots,  with  a  mean  consumption  of  13.06  tons 
exclusive  of  donkey  boiler.  From  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  in  ballast,  the  speed  was  reduced,  due  to  the 
ship  being  in  light  condition  and  to  the  severe  storms 
encountered,  the  vessel  averaging  8.9  knots,  with  a 
mean  consumption  of  13.15  tons,  exclusive  of  donkey 
boiler. 

The  best  speed  was  made  the  last  day  out  of  New 
York,  with  12.8  knots,  and  the  main  engines  develop- 
ing 4700  I.H.P.,  thus  proving  that  diesel  engines  do 
not  fall  off  in  power  at  the  finish  of  a  long  run,  as  is 
usual  with  the  steam  plant.  Compression  cards  taken 
at  this  time  showed  that  compression  was  normal  in 
all  cylinders. 

The  longest  non-stop  run  was  from  Singapore  to 
Suez,  or  4943  nautical  miles,  requiring  nearly  18  days, 
with  a  mean  sea  speed  of  11.48  knots,  and  mean  total 
consumption  of  main  and  auxiliary  engines  of  13.41 
tons  a  day.  The  consumption  an  I.  H.  P.,  main  engines 
only,  and  all  purposes,  was  .3025  pound.  The  mean 
I.H.P.  was  4130  and  R.P.M.  107.9,  with  a  draft  of  21 
feet  8  inches  on  leaving  Singapore. 

On  leaving  Savannah  the  draft  was  26  feet  5  inches 
and  the   mean   sea   speed   from   Savannah   to   Panama 
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was  11.6  knots,  with  a  consumption  for  24  hours  of 
13.81  tons,  and  a  consumption  an  I.H.P.,  main  engines, 
all  purposes,  of  .3055  pounds. 

Auxiliary   Engines'   Consumption 

In  port  when  loading  or  unloading,  with  two  or 
three  auxiliary  engines  in  operation  during  the  day 
and  one  engine  running  for  24  hours,  the  consumption 
for  the  auxiliary  engines  was  about  150  gallons  a  day, 
or  .48  tons,  which  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth 
that  for  an  equivalent  steamer.  When  one  engine  was 
operated  for  the  24  hours,  without  winches  in  opera- 
tion, as  over  holidays,  the  consumption  was  about  110 
gallons  a  day.  The  consumption  of  the  one  auxiliary 
engine  at  sea  was  120  gallons,  or  .36  tons.  The  donkey 
boiler  takes  from  160  to  170  gallons  a  day,  or  .52  to 
.55  tons,  when  in  use. 

The  total  consumption  for  the  voyage  was  1475  tons. 
It  is  estimated  for  a  steamer  the  consumption  would 
have  been  4800  tons  for  the  same  trip,  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  purchase  3000  tons  of  oil 
abroad.  It  is  figured  that  the  motorship  saved  in  cost 
of  fuel  alone  from  $60,000  to  $70,000.  On  the  outward 
voyage  the  deep  tank  was  available  for  cargo,  giving 
about  5  per  cent  greater  carrying  capacity  than  that 
of  the  equivalent  sister  ships.  The  lowest  fuel  con- 
sumption recorded  was  from  Honolulu  to  Yokohama, 
with  .29  pounds  of  oil  an  I.  H.  P.,  main  engines,  all 
purposes. 

Use  of  Lubricating  Oil 

The  lubricating  oil  required  at  sea  for  the  whole 
plant,  including  main  engines  and  auxiliary  engines, 
averaged  15  gallons  a  day  for  the  voyage. 

The  William  Penn  sailed  the  middle  of  April  for 
the  Far  East  again,  carrying  chiefly  heavy  or  dead- 
weight cargo,  consisting  mostly  of  structural  steel, 
and  with  the  vessel  loaded  down  to  the  full  draft 
marks.  She  is  able  to  carry  with  this  class  of  cargo 
about  1000  tons  more  than  the  equivalent  steamer, 
representing  the  additional  fuel  and  fresh  water  nec- 
essary to  be  carried  by  the  steamer.  Accordingly  a 
much  better  showing  should  be  made  over  an  equiva- 
lent steamer  on  the  second  voyage. 

Diesel  and  Electric  Drive  Compared 

A  comparison  with  the  electrically  driven  ship 
Eclipse  is  in  order,  but  due  to  incomplete  data  avail- 
able for  the  electrically  operated  ship  a  strict  com- 
parison is  impracticable.  The  Eclipse  from  various 
voyages  is  reported  to  burn  from  32  to  40  tons  a  day 
from  bar  to  bar,  depending  on  whether  19  or  24  noz- 
zles on  the  turbines  are  open,  and  corresponding  to 
speeds  from  about  9  to  10  knots.  This  works  out  at 
about  14.9  tons  a  hundred  miles.  The  consumption  a 
hundred  miles  for  the  motorship  William  Penn  from 
bar  to  bar  works  out  at  4.87  tons  from  Singapore  to 
Suez,  and  4.94  tons  from  New  York  to  London.  The 
William  Penn  burns  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
amount  consumed  by  the  Eclipse  in  port.  This  does 
not  appear  in  the  above  comparison.  The  comparison 
of  the  hulls  is  as  follows: 

Wm.  Penn      Eclipse 

Length,   B.  P 445  440 

Beam  60  56 

Depth  to  shelter  deck 36.67  38 

Draft  loaded  28.39  28.58 

Displacement  loaded  17,100         15,700 

Deadweight   12,375         11,867 

Cargo,  cubic  feet,  grain 627,830       589,355 

Cargo,  cubic  feet,  bales 593,910       552,969 

Designed    speed   11.5  11 

Designed  R.  P.  M 108  100 

Designed    power    4,200  i.h.p.    3,000  s.h.p. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  OIL  ENGINE 

The  Economic  Value  of  Either  Steam  or  Oil  Engine  is  Almost  Certain  to  Determine  Its  Future 

By  THEODORE  LUCAS* 


THE  fundamental  conception  of 
any  kind  of  mechanism  in  the 
form  of  the  design,  be  it  a 
steam  engine,  oil  engine  or  any 
kind  of  working  machine,  settles  its 
commercial  future  almost  conclus- 
ively through  manifold  considera- 
tions that  in  combination  settle  its 
economic  value. 

For  an  oil  engine  plant,  particu- 
larly of  the  marine  type  in  large 
sizes,  these  considerations  turn  prin- 
cipally around  the  factors  of — 

First  cost  of  investment  and  cor- 
responding interest  charges. 

Fuel  economy  in  quantity  and  cost. 

Labor  and  attention  needed  to 
keep  the  engine  running  and  thor- 
oughly serviceable. 

Maintenance  and  repairs. 

Lubrication  of  cylinders  and  bear- 
ings. 

Legal  supervision  and  eventual  re- 
striction of  installation  and  attend- 
ance; and  other  factors  of  minor 
importance. 

A  Warfare  of  Types 

Unlike  the  marine  steam  engine 
with  its  seasoned  and  settled  course 
of  development,  which  may  be  said 
to  already  include  the  recent  phase 
of  steam  turbine  engineering,  the 
oil  engine  as  applied  to  marine  prac- 
tice is  anything  but  settled  in  its 
determination  but  is  involved  in  an 
active  warfare  of  types. 

Of  these  the  points  of  most  heated 
controversy  are  presented  by  the  dif- 
ference between  four-cycle  and  two- 
cycle  types,  between  air  injection  or 
mechanical  injection  systems  of  fuel 
atomization,  and  now,  soon  to  be 
between  single  -  acting  and  double- 
acting  cylinders  and  also  trunk-pis- 
ton or  crosshead  constructions. 

In  America  it  has  been  a  sort  of 
waiting  game,  watching  the  struggle 
between  types,  and  rather  following 
accepted  and  tried  out  practice  of 
experienced  European  builders  than 
to  take  much  initiative  upon  our 
own  account.  This  is  rather  sur- 
prising in  some  ways,  as  the  very 
parallel  engineering  process  of  in- 
troducing oil  burning  for  steam  boil- 
ers has  been  pre-eminently  success- 
ful in  America,  which  leads  virtually 
the  entire  world  in  the  aggressive- 
ness of  conception  and  high  engin- 
eering skill  of  execution  of  the  mod- 
ern system  of  mechanical  oil  atom- 
ization. This  is  so  much  more  note- 
worthy and  far-reaching  in  its  eco- 
nomic   results,    as    it    tackled    reso- 
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lutely  the  severest  end  of  the  task, 
by  successfully  using  the  heaviest, 
high-asphaltic  fuels  of  Mexican  and 
Caribbean  as  well  as  Californian 
origin,  which  are  in  their  residues 
of  refining  destined  to  be  the  cheap- 
est and  most  plentiful  form  of  oil 
fuel. 

Asphaltic  Oils  Logical   Fuels 

With  the  alleged  soon  -  to  -  be  -  ex- 
pected shortage  of  supply  from  do- 
mestic oils,  these  asphaltic  fuels 
may  sooner  or  later  also  be  the  log- 
ical fuels  for  American  oil  engines, 
and  any  engine  that  by  construc- 
tion could  not  well  use  these  heavy, 
cheap  fuels,  but  had  to  insist  upon 
a  higher  priced  and  lighter  fuel, 
perhaps  also  less  plentiful  in  the 
market,  would  undoubtedly  be  hand- 
icapped to  quite  a  degree. 

If  one  views  the  large  oil  fields 
of  the  world,  one  can  be  but  struck 
by  the  fact  that  oils  of  a  heavy  as- 
phalt base  seem  to  predominate  and 
that  a  logical  conclusion  would  be 
that  motor  shipping  all  over  the 
globe  ultimately  will  find  these  oils 
the  most  profitable  ones  to  use  and 
will  continue  to  call,  like  the  pres- 
ent oil-fired  steamships,  for  bunker 
oil  at  the  supply  stations  of  the 
world. 

Ruling  out  vaporizing  or  pre-com- 
bustion  engines,  the  ability  of  the 
atomizing  mechanism  of  an  oil  en- 
gine to  use  successfully  the  heavy 
boiler  oils  down  to  16  degrees  Baume 
will  decide  its  claim  upon  superior- 
ity in  fuel  economy,  perhaps  not 
only  in  rate  of  consumption  a  b.  h. 
p.,  but  also  final  cost  a  b.  h.  p.,  fully 
considering  special  contingencies  re- 
quired by  its  use  and  being  as  such 
accepted  by  the  shipping  world. 
Every  atomizing  mechanism  will 
then,  in  addition  to  being  analyzed 
for  the  rate  of  fuel  consumption  per 
b.  h.  p.,  also  be  analyzed  critically 
for  its  cost  of  installation,  its  abil- 
ity to  get  along  in  actual  hard  sea 
service  with  the  very  minimum  of 
easily  rectified  repairs  or  replace- 
ments as  well  as  of  attendance  and 
manipulation. 

The  Two  Leading  Systems 

As  well  known,  the  two  leading 
systems  of  purely  physical  atomiza- 
tion without  chemical  modification 
or  distillation  are:  first,  the  air  in- 
jection system  introduced  with  and 
probably  exclusively  used  by  Diesel 
engines;  and  second,  the  mechan- 
ical injection  system. 

Of  these  the  air  injection  system 


requires  a  large  air-compressor  with 
a  power  requirement  of  from  7  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  main  en- 
gine, and  with  three-stage  compres- 
sion up  to  1200  or  even  1500  pounds 
a  square  inch;  a  very  tender  piece 
of  machinery  to  keep  in  thoroughly 
good  working  order,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  represents  a  heavy  in- 
vestment with  large  interest  as  well 
as  maintenance  and  repair  charges. 
Air  injection  further  requires  a  high 
or  low  pressure  fuel  pump  and  a 
delicate  needle  spray  valve  for  each 
cylinder,  which  all  require  very  high 
grade  materials  and  the  most  excel- 
lent workmanship  to  make  the  mech- 
anism fit  for  its  exacting  duty.  Its 
performances  under  conditions  near 
full  load  with  reasonably  good  fuel 
are  good,  and  may  deliver  one  b.  h. 
p.  for  0.40  to  0.43  pounds  of  oil  per- 
manently and  reliably.  With  quick 
changes  in  fuel,  especially  to  heavy 
asphaltic,  the  apparatus  is  apt  to 
give  to  the  attendants  a  good  deal 
of  work,  as  they  require  careful  su- 
pervision and  frequent  cleaning  and 
overhauling. 

The  air  -  compressor  and  pumps 
with  their  many  valves,  the  spray 
valves  with  their  perforated  plates, 
small  bores  and  needle  valve  seats 
offer  a  great  many  opportunities  for 
things  to  go  wrong.  Many  engineers 
prefer  to  carry  whole  spare  pumps 
and  needle  spray  valves  in  order  to 
be  able  to  replace  at  a  moment's 
notice  the  entire  part  with  the  least 
delay,  but  this  is  also  an  additional 
burden  of  investment. 

Disadvantages  of  Mechanical 
Injection 

The  mechanical  injection  has 
charged  to  its  disadvantage  the 
need  for  a  rather  excessive  pressure, 
exerted,  however,  only  on  a  liquid, 
the  fuel  oil,  and  not  on  air  under 
high  pressure.  Hydraulic  oil  pumps 
with  small  plungers  and  valves  are, 
even  at  4000,  5000  or  possibly  10,- 
000  pounds  a  square  inch,  hardly 
more  troublesome  with  the  right 
kind  of  packing  than  the  Diesel  fuel 
pumps  at  900  to  1000  pounds  a 
square  inch.  An  engineer  of  expe- 
rience is  nevertheless  well  aware 
that  they  are  no  happy-go-lucky, 
take  -  care  -  of  -  themselves  pieces  of 
mechanism,  but  require  a  very  con- 
scientious, skillful  supervision  and 
understanding. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  mechan- 
ical injection  system  is  the  absence 
of    a    high-pressure,    blast-air    com- 
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pressor,  with  its  high  purchase  cost, 
difficulty  of  maintenance  and  anxiety 
of  supervision  for  the  engineer.  Its 
absence  makes  it  necessary  to  in- 
stall, or  at  least  still  maintain,  a 
medium-pressure  air-compressor  for 
starting  purposes,  with  sufficiently 
large  storage  tank  capacity,  but 
which  runs  only  intermittently. 

Some  systems  of  mechanical  in- 
jection prefer  to  retain  the  needle 
spray  valve  for  correct  timing,  which 
may  be  combined  with  individual 
pumps  or  a  single  pump  feeding  into 
an  elastic  air  vessel-loaded  system 
of  pipes  or  one  common  fuel  main. 
Needle  Valve  Dispensed  With 

Other  systems  prefer  to  dispense 
with  the  needle  valve  and  to  charge 
the  fuel  pump  with  the  feeding  as 
well  as  with  the  timing  through 
means  of  an  overflow  or  manipulated 
suction  valve.  At  the  nozzle  end 
of  the  feed  line  provision  is  then 
usually  made  for  one  or  two  auto- 
matic check  valves,  to  keep  the  noz- 
zle from  dripping  after  the  timing 
period.  Although  these  automatic 
check  valves  with  their  very  desira- 
ble simplicity  may  be  quite  advan- 
tageous for  two-cycle  engines  with 
their  short  periods  of  atmospheric 
or  low  pressure  in  the  cylinders,  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  profitably  or 
safely  can  replace  needle  valves  in 
four-cycle  engines,  because  here  in 
the  long  periods  of  exhaust  and  air 
admission  an  eventual  oil  leakage 
would  have  time  enough  to  produce 
an  explosive  mixture,  which  in  the 
correction  of  after-effect  might  prove 
many  times  more  expensive  than  in- 
terest charges  on  needle  valves  and 
their  operating  gear. 

So  far  as  oil  consumption  of  a 
mechanical  injection  system  of  mod- 
ern, fully  efficient  type  is  concerned, 
it  is  sufficiently  well  established  by 
continued  English  experience  that  it 
may  be  made  fully  equal  to  any  air 
injection  system.  An  unbiased  pro- 
fessional analysis  might  rationally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  me- 
chanical injection  system  costs  $1 
to  $1.50,  where  an  air  injection  sys- 
tem costs  $3,  and  that  the  former 
requires  one  hour  of  attendance  to 
three  hours  for  the  latter  system, 
while  the  oil  economy  is  equal  for 
both  of  them. 

Even  though  small  mechanical  im- 
perfections might  be  charged  against 
one  or  the  other,  modern  engineer- 
ing skill  is  fully  equal  to  the  task 
of  eliminating  them  without  diffi- 
culty, but  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  first  cost  and  of  attendance 
cannot  be  eliminated,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  one  may  safely  pre- 
dict that  the  commercial  factors 
will  unerringly  decide  after  a  short 


period  of  clarification  for  the  cheap- 
er and  simpler  of  the  two.  One  may 
but  hope  that  American  oil  engi- 
neering will  quickly  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  develop  its 
own  systems  thoroughly  suited  to 
native  fuels  and  conditions,  of  which 
none  is  more  important  than  the  at- 
tendance question  under  American 
marine  laws,  which  are  so  anxiously 
concerned  with  the  comforts  of  the 
seafaring  employes. 

Another  of  the  most  crucial  points 
of  commercial  superiority  will  be 
sooner  or  later  decided  in  the  strug- 
gle between  four-cycle  and  two-cycle 
engines.  Here  we  are  concerned 
only  with  fundamental  differences 
that  are  more  or  less  unalterable, 
while  small  engineering  details  can 
only  temporarily  delay  the  ultimate 
demonstration  of  superiority  of  one 
type  or  the  other. 

Two-Cycle  Cost  Is  Less 

Assuming  for  the  while  that  we 
can  make  the  two-cycle  engine  equal- 
ly powerful  as  well  as  economical 
in  every  stroke  as  the  four-cycle  en- 
gine is  in  every  second  stroke,  then 
it  is  quite  apparent  to  any  commer- 
cial consideration  that  two  cylinders 
of  the  two-cycle  engine,  turning  out 
the  same  power  as  four  cylinders  of 
the  four-cycle  engine,  will  cost  only 
about  one-half  as  many  dollars,  and 
that  the  two  cranks  of  a  practically 
valveless  engine  will  need  surely 
only  half  the  attendance  the  four 
cranks  of  a  much-valved  engine  do. 
Space  and  weight  are  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  disregarding  here  the 
well  known  factors  of  legislation 
and  registry  regulations. 

That  the  two-cycle  engine  at  pres- 
ent is  decried  as  uneconomical  and 
weak  is  due  entirely  to  its  insuffi- 
cient and  more  or  less  inefficient 
scavenging  arrangements.  This  is, 
however,  entirely  an  engineering 
question,  where  within  the  same  lim- 
itations of  cost,  space,  weight,  lubri- 
cation and  attendance  we  can  pro- 
duce a  large  number  of  varied  con- 
structions. This  might  be  resolutely 
taken  in  hand  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  originality,  which  sets 
itself  the  task  of  producing  a  scav- 
enging system  that  will  fill  the  cyl- 
inder 90  per  cent  full  with  fresh  air 
at  every  stroke.  As  soon  as  this  will 
be  accomplished,  then  the  funda- 
mental factors  will  rapidly  bring  the 
question  to  a  commercial  conclusion. 

A  great  argument  against  two- 
cycle  engines  is  raised  on  account 
of  their  wastefulness  in  cylinder 
lubrication.  As  is  well  known,  lubri- 
cating oil  is  usually  introduced  in 
the  out-stroke  against  the  least  pres- 
sure at  the  coolest  point.  Although 
it  works  well   in  the  four-cycle   en- 


gine, the  conditions  in  the  two-cycle 
engine  place  the  exhaust  part  near 
the  usual  oil  inlet  and  offer  thereby 
a  great  opportunity  for  an  immense 
loss  of  oil  through  the  exhaust.  But 
modern  oil  pumps  can  readily  intro- 
duce the  lubrication  oil  near  the  top, 
where  the  rings  cover  the  inlet,  and 
by  a  small  check  valve  prevent  any 
waste  or  burning  at  other  times. 

Success  of  German  Motorship 

The  success  in  English  hands  of 
the  originally  German  motorship 
Fritz  with  double-acting  two-cycle 
oil  engines,  and  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man shipyards  are  assiduously  ap- 
proaching the  task  of  making  such 
double-acting  engines  a  sea  -  going 
and  sea-keeping  commercial  success, 
might  be  a  warning  to  Americans 
that  we  cannot  lag  behind,  that  com- 
petition by  German  vessels,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  English  vessels  of 
the  highest  type  of  commercial  effi- 
ciency, may  prove  a  very  severe 
handicap  to  American  vessels  in  the 
foreign,  oversea  trade,  if  they  are 
powered  only  by  a  type  of  oil  en- 
gine that  Europe  already  puts  inta 
the  discard  as  obsolete. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  an  en- 
gine of  the  Fritz  type  is  on  a  par 
with  or  even  superior  to  an  ordinary 
triple  or  quadruple  steam  engine  of 
modern  reciprocating  type  in  space, 
weight  and  simplicity  with  number 
of  cranks,  valve  gear,  auxiliaries^ 
etc.,  and  the  cost  is  probably  only 
in  excess  corresponding  to  a  possi- 
bly increased  power  output.  As  is 
well  known,  oil  engines  of  the  high- 
est type  need  much  more  high  grade 
material  and  a  much  better  grade 
of  workmanship  than  the  marine 
steam  engine  ever  required.  In  the 
appended  table  this  may  vary  from,, 
say,  $550  a  ton  for  steam  engines 
only  to  $700  or  more  a  ton  for  oil 
engines,  due  to  bronze  or  steel  of  a 
higher  grade,  more  grinding,  and 
careful  fitting  and  assembling  in 
valves,  fuel  needles,  fuel  pumps,  etc. 
It  is  of  course  readily  understood 
that  local  factors  may  alter  such 
costs  within  wide  limits,  more  pro- 
nouncedly now  in  the  post-war  time 
of  readjustment. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  market? 
stabilization  has  occurred  in  the 
auxiliaries  of  large  ships  and  their 
driving  power.  After  the  example 
of  a  prominent  European  firm  of 
oil  engine  builders,  all  auxiliaries 
are  driven  electrically,  on  deck  as 
well  as  in  the  engine  room.  In  steam 
engine  times,  however,  we  seldom  or 
never  attempted  to  drive  circulating 
pumps,  air  pumps,  etc.,  by  anything 
but  the  same  steam  that  the  main 
engine  received.  Electrical  machin- 
ery   represents    always    a    relatively 
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large  investment,  while  an  introduc- 
tion of  direct  oil  engine  drive  for 
engine  room  auxiliaries  would  dis- 
pense immediately  with  a  certain 
amount  of  generator  capacity  and 
with  the  motors  entirely.  With  few 
exceptions  the  air  compressors  and 
different  pumps  in  the  engine  room 
are  reciprocating  and  very  well  suit- 
ed to  direct  oil  engine  drive.  The 
latter  would  also  make  the  auxiliar- 
ies entirely  self-contained  and  free 
them  from  dependence  upon  a  gen- 
erating set,  in  itself  a  source  of  pos- 
sible breakdown  and  interruption  of 
service. 

The  simpler  direct  drive  by  oil  en- 
gines in  the  auxiliaries  of  the  engine 
room  would  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  a  reduction  of  cost,  attendance, 
delay  and  interruption  of  steady 
service. 

Concerning  Deck  Machinery 

The  deck  machinery  is  another 
matter,  as  here  expediency  of  oper- 
ation affects  the  idle  time  of  the 
ship  as  a  whole  and  thereby  ac- 
quires a  commercial  consideration 
which  is  all  its  own  and  different 
from  that  for  engine  room  auxiliar- 
ies. So  we  find  a  rapid  introduction 
of  electric  winches,  which  seemingly 
prove  very  acceptable  to  shipowners. 

When  deck  machinery  was  steam- 
driven  a  donkey  boiler  was  formerly 
preferred  on  motorships,  and  this, 
then,  also  served  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  ship  either  by  direct  ra- 
diators or  by  the  thermo  or  similar 
systems.  When  the  donkey  boiler  is 
abandoned  by  introduction  of  elec- 
tric winches  something  else  has  to 
be  found  for  heating  purposes.  Elec- 
tric heating  and  cooking  are  used, 
but  seemingly  must  be  very  high  in 
first  cost  as  well  as  very  prodigal  in 
current  expenditure,  as  the  effici- 
ency of  electric  heating  is  usually 
charged  with  being  low. 

A  commercial  consideration  that 
would  make  it  its  object  to  find  a 
system  of  reasonably  low  first  cost, 
with  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  op- 
eration, might  arrive  at  a  combina- 
tion of  exhaust  heat  and  electric 
heat,  the  latter  as  an  auxiliary  agent. 
The  exhaust  could  be  handled  some- 
what like  a  thermo  system,  but  with 
an  electric  fan  at  the  discharge  end 
of  the  exhaust,  sucking  it  from  the 
main  engines  or  a  special  supple- 
mentary furnace,  toward  and  to  a 
localized  compartment  system,  sup- 
plying heated  air  to  its  territory. 
Electric  heaters  of  small  size  could 
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then  fill  in  for  very  cold  weather 
or  carry  the  load  when  just  a  chill 
is  to  be  taken  off.  For  cooking 
purposes  exhaust  gas  could  take  the 
duty  up  for  all  boiling,  water  heat- 
ing, steam  (or  now  gas)  tables,  while 
for  frying  and  broiling  the  electric 
appliances  could  well  serve  at  rea- 
sonable economy. 

Recent  development  of  small  scale 
oil  burners  applied  to  household  pur- 
poses have  proved  a  fair  success, 
and  in  somewhat  modified  form,  they 
could  be  well  utilized  as  mechanical 
atomizers  with  high  economy  of  in- 
vestment and  operation  as  well  as 
with  safety  on  board  ship  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking  purposes. 

Recently  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  methods  of  applying 
oil  engines  to  marine  propulsion. 
Aside  from  the  direct  drive  so  well 
known  from  steam  engine  practice, 
geared  drive  and  now  lately  electric 
drive  are  also  eagerly  discussed. 
Direct  Drive  Best 

Of  these  the  direct  drive  will  al- 
ways remain  the  best  of  marine 
propelling  systems. 

Steam  turbine  practice  has  taught 
the  marine  world  that  a  geared  drive 
can  be  made  quite  a  serviceable 
proposition.  The  accompanying  ta- 
ble of  comparisons  shows  that  even 
in  first  cost  it  may  be  somewhat  su- 
perior to  the  direct  drive.  But  when 
the  question  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair as  well  as  attendance  is  con- 
sidered, its  high  speed,  doubled  num- 
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ber  of  cylinders  and  cranks,  delicate 
gears,  etc.,  must  run  up  these  cost 
items  markedly  above  those  of  the 
direct  drive. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  first 
cost  of  an  electric  drive  is  likely  to 
be  50  per  cent  more  than  the  direct 
drive,  and  that  undoubtedly  high 
speed  engines  and  a  large  amount  of 
electrical  machinery  mean  at  least 
twice  as  much  maintenance,  repair 
and  attendance  cost.  The  suitabil- 
ity of  the  electric  drive  to  warships 
does  not  hold  good  in  the  operation 
of  merchant  ships  and  it  seems 
sometimes  as  if  a  sort  of  fad  deter- 
mines the  selection  of  this  system. 

A  recent  yacht  installation  had 
two  Diesels  at  225  r.  p.  m.  and  one 
propeller  at  220  r.  p.  m.,  and  a  ma- 
rine engineer  can  but  wonder  about 
the  immensely  increased  efficiency 
gained  thereby. 

The  Great  Lakes  seem  to  afford  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  shipowners  toward  oil 
engine  installations.  Nowhere  can 
one  detect  the  so  fervently  desired 
eagerness  to  accept  the  rosy  antici- 
pations of  many  oil  engine  advocates. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  attached  ta- 
ble gives  an  explanation  why  this 
eagerness  is  lacking  with  shrewd, 
successful  business  men  and  vessel- 
owners?  If  so,  possibly  America 
had  better  quit  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  Europe  and  solve  its  own 
problems  in  best  harmony  with  the 
special  native  conditions. 


APPROXIMATE  COMPARISON  OF  MARINE  PROPELLING 

Weight  in 
gross  tons 
with  water 
4500  I.  H.   P.   or  3400  B.   H.   P.  (without  water) 

I.       Steam  plant.     Single  screw (840.0) 

T.  Exp.  engine  with  boilers  (sea)....     960.0 
"     "  "  "         "        (lakes)..    860.0 

(740.0) 
II.       Diesel  engines.     Twin  screw,  each 
6  cyl.,  4  cycle,  single  acting  (as 
given    for    M.    S.    Wm.    Penn) 

291/8 "x45y4"xl00-110  R.  P.  M 911.0 

Ilia.     Mech.   injection.     Single   screw,   4 
cyl.,  2  cycle,  double  acting,  29"x 

45"xl00-110  R.  P.  M 550.0 

Illb.  Mech.  injection.  Single  screw, 
single  reduction  gear  to  2  en- 
gines, each  6  cyl.,  2  cycle,  dou- 
ble acting  18"x20"x220  R.  P.  M...  410.0 
IIIc.  Mech.  injection.  Single  screw, 
electric  transmission  from  2  en- 
gines each  6  cyl.,  2  cycle,  double 
acting  18"x20"x220  R.  P.  M 630.0 


)PELLIN( 

5  PLANTS. 

Estimated 

mean  cost 

per  ton 

Estimated 
total  cost 

$450.00 

$378,000.00 

450.00 

333,000.00 

700.00 

637,700.00 

600.00 

330,000.00 

700.00 

287,000.00 

750.00 

472,500.00 

A  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  CAR  FERRY 


Vessel  Will  be  Operated  by  Missouri-Illinois  Railroad  Company  Between  Kellogg 

and  Little  Rock'-' 


THE  Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  has  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  Missouri-Illinois  Rail- 
road Company  for  the  construction 
of  a  steel  side-wheel  car-ferry  to  be 
built  from  plans  and  specifications 
prepared  by  Cox  &  Stevens.  The 
vessel  will  operate  on  the  Mississippi 
near  St.  Genevieve  between  Kellogg 
and  Little  Rock.  The  dimensions  of 
the  ferry  are:  length  over  all,  285 
feet;  breadth  of  hull,  54  feet; 
breadth  over  guards,  86  feet;  depth 
of  hull,  11  feet. 

The  hull  will  be  of  steel  of  the 
modified  scow-type,  the  sections  at 
the  bow  to  be  given  as  much  dead 
rise  as  possible  to  divert, the  drift. 
Rudders,  of  which  there  are  two,  will 
have  skegs  and  will  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  transom  for  pro- 
tection. The  ferry  is  of  the  three- 
track  type,  designed  to  carry  ten 
loaded  cars  of  82  tons  each  on  a 
draft  not  to  exceed  five  feet,  and  in 
addition  it  is  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  permit  carrying  on  the  center 
track  a  locomotive  of  160  tons. 

In  designing  the  hull  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens   gave   particular    attention    not 


*Cox  iS:  Stevens  are  designers. 


only  to  securing  sufficient  rigidity 
and  structural  strength  but  also  to 
producing  a  hull  of  as  simple  con- 
struction as  possible,  with  good 
drainage,  as  it  is  so  built  that  all 
portions  of  the  hull  are  accessible 
and  easy  of  upkeep.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuous plate  girder  the  full  depth 
of  the  hull  under  each  track  and 
there  are  ten  transverse  bulkheads, 
which,  together  with  the  disposition 
of  shapes  and  plates  entering  into 
the  hull  proper,  form  a  strong  and 
rigid  structure. 

Designed  for  Short  Haul 

This  ferry  being  designed  only  for 
a  short  haul,  first  cost  and  mainte- 
nance charges  were  considered  of 
greater  importance  than  the  maxi- 
mum economy  when  under  way, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  sim- 
ple engines  and  modified  river  type 
boilers.  Paddle  wheels  will  be  of 
28  feet  diameter  with  a  width  of 
12  feet  and  will  be  driven  by  sim- 
ple engines  of  the  river  type  with 
22-inch  cylinders  and  8-inch  stroke. 
The  boilers,  of  which  there  will  be 
six,  will  be  each  44  inches  in  diam- 
eter, 26  feet  long,  having  ten  6-inch 
flues  and  are  designed  for  200 
pounds    pressure.      Boilers    and    en- 


gines will  be  located  on  deck,  housed 
in  for  protection  from  the  weather, 
the  house  being  constructed  of  light 
angles  and  galvanized  steel.  The 
paddle  wheels  will  be  aft  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ferry  and  the  boilers  and 
stacks  forward  of  amidships,  as  are 
also  the  navigating  bridge  and  pilot 
house,  the  ferry  to  be  equipped  with 
electric  light  plant,  steam  steering 
gear,  four  deck  capstans  and  the 
necessary  number  of  chocks,  cavils 
and  cleats. 

The  builders  will  deliver  the  com- 
pleted vessel  to  the  owner  in  the 
early  fall. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  al- 
though the  construction  of  vessels 
for  use  on  salt  water  is  extremely 
slack,  there  is  a  continual  increase 
in  the  demand  for  and  construction 
of  river  equipment  of  all  types.  Un- 
questionably, the  problem  of  trans- 
portation on  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  United  States  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  saving  the  cost  for  rail 
transportation  by  this  means  are  re- 
ceiving most  careful  attention,  with 
the  result  that  great  improvements 
are  being  made  in  the  type,  charac- 
ter and  efficiency  of  these  river 
craft. 
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A  Three-track   Car   Ferry  being  built   for  the    Missouri-Illinois  Railroad  Company  by  the  Charles  Ward  Engineering  Works 


NORFOLK'S  NEW  RAILWAY  DRYDOCK 


THE  increasing  popularity  of 
large  railway  drydocks  for  re- 
pair yards  is  becoming  quite 
noticeable.  Low  first  cost  and 
economy  of  operation  are  factors 
which  are  of  great  importance  in 
repair  yards  where  operating  cost 
must  be  at  a  minimum  in  these  times 
of  keen  competition.  Railway  dry- 
docks  were  originated  and  developed 
entirely  by  the  Crandall  Engineering 
Company,  drydock  engineers,  Boston, 
and  their  predecessors.  Beginning 
in  1854  they  have  constantly  studied, 
analyzed,  designed  and  improved  un- 
til the  modern  railway  drydock  was 
evolved  as  a  result  of  their  untiring 
efforts.  Today  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  railway  drydocks  of  this  country 
are  of  their  design.  Today  the  act- 
ual lifting  capacity  in  weight  of  all 
Crandall  railway  drydocks  in  oper- 
ation totals  over  150,000  tons. 

One  of  the  most  recent  railway 
drydock  installations  is  that  of  Co- 
lonna's  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. This  dock  has  a  lifting  ca- 
pacity of  5000  tons  of  actual  weight 
and  will  lift  10,000-ton  to  12,000-ton 
deadweight  capacity  steamers.  It  is 
the  largest  railway  drydock  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  the  largest  com- 
mercial drydock  in  the  port  of  Nor- 
folk. 

It  is  built  to  Crandall  standard 
for  this  capacity.  The  track  is  of 
the  four  -  way  type,  of  sturdy  tim- 
ber construction,  heavily  bolted  and 
braced,  resting  on  a  foundation  of 
yellow  pine  piling  driven  to  refusal 
and  accurately  cut  to  the  proper 
gradient.     The  track  is  railed  with 


The  steamship   Larenberg   on   5000-ton  Crandall 
which  gives  easy  and 

flat  steel  plates  of  width  and  thick- 
ness designed  to  give  maximum  life- 
time. The  cradle  moves  along  the 
track  supported  on  connected  free 
rollers  so  proportioned  and  spaced 
as  to  give  minimum  friction. 

The  cradle  that  actually  carries 
the  ship  is  also  of  heavy  yellow  pine 
timber  construction.  The  length  over 
the  keel  blocks  is  360  feet,  which 
with  a  fantail  20  feet  gives  an  over- 
all length  of  380  feet.  The  width 
over-all  is  70  feet  with  63  feet  in 
the  clear  between  the  uprights.     At 


Electric   ho'sting   machinery   of    Norfolk   dock 


Railway   Drydock   at    Norfolk.     Note   clear   deck, 
ready  access   to   ship 

mean  high  tide  ships  can  be  docked 
drawing  14  feet  forward  and  19  feet 
aft.  The  cradle  is  built  up  aft  by 
columns  and  heavy  bracing  so  that 
the  keel  blocks  conform  to  the  usual 
slope  of  the  ship's  keel  when  in  light 
condition,  thus  avoiding  any  distor- 
tion or  stress  to  the  ships.  On  each 
side  of  the  cradle  are  uprights  sup- 
porting a  docking  platform  conven- 
iently located  for  handling  lines  and 
centering  ships  when  being  docked. 
On  this  platform  are  located  the 
hand  winches  for  pulling  the  bilge 
blocks  against  the  ship.  The  bilge 
blocks  are  of  the  patent  releasing 
type,  enabling  one  man  to  readily 
release  and  replace  a  bilge  block 
under  full  load. 

The  cradle  is  operated  by  six  haul- 
ing chains  of  open-link  type  attach- 
ed to  the  cradle  by  an  equalizing 
gear  which  assures  the  stresses  in 
the  several  chains  being  always  the 
same.  These  chains  are  operated  by 
a  powerful  hoisting  machine  elec- 
trically operated,  enabling  a  full  ca- 
pacity ship  to  be  drydocked  ready 
for  repairs  in  45  minutes.  The  ma- 
chinery is  of  special  design  with 
heavy  gearing  and  shafts.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  automatic  brake 
which  stops  the  machine,  in  case  the 
electric  circuit  is  broken.  Taken 
altogether,  this  dock  represents  the 
latest  development  in  railway  dry- 
dock  design  and  is  proving  ideal  in 
operating  economy. 
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TWO  DIESEL  TRAWLERS 

Heavy-oil  engines  as  against  distillate  will  save  Western  California  Fish  Company 

^30  a  day  for  each  boat 


THE  Western  California  Fish 
Company,  Otto  Weisich,  man- 
ager, 556  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  keeping  pace  with  the 
rapid  development  in  the  use  of  die- 
sel  by  placing  an  order  with  the  At- 
las Imperial  Engine  Company  for 
two  three  -  cylinder  125  -  horsepower 
mechanical  -  injection  diesel  engines 
for  ocean  trawlers.  For  several 
years  the  Western  California  Fish 
Company  has  been  using  steam  traw- 
lers as  the  main  units  in  its  fleet, 
but  has  found  that  departing  from 
steam  equipment  and  building  new 
diesel-powered  boats  would  be  to  its 
advantage. 

The  contract  for  the  hulls  has 
been  placed  with  W.  F.  Stone  &  Son, 
Oakland,  California,  who  have  an 
enviable  reputation  as  shipbuilders. 
The  vessels  will  be  64  feet  6  inches 
long  by  16  feet  beam  and  7  feet  6 
inches   draft. 

Dependable  Power  Plants  Necessary 

The  requirements  of  an  ocean 
trawler  working   out   of   San    Fran- 


cisco Bay  are  strenuous.  The  ves- 
sels leave  the  docks  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  go  through  the  Gol- 
den Gate  before  daybreak,  and  work 
their  way  to  sea  to  some  location 
favorable  for  casting  their  nets,  the 
place  depending  on  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  weather.  The  ves- 
sels return  in  the  evening,  often 
after  dark,  with  their  catch.  They 
go  every  day,  rain,  shine,  fog,  blow 
or  calm,  and  consequently  have  to 
be  seaworthy  and  have  dependable 
power  plants. 

The  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  engines 
were  selected  for  the  power  plants 
because  of  this  company's  many 
years  of  experience  in  powering  ves- 
sels of  this  class  and  the  excellent 
record  of  this  company's  diesel  en- 
gines. 

Operating  Expense  Small 

Plans  of  the  vessels  accompanying 
this  article  show  the  sturdy  con- 
struction adopted.  Several  changes 
are  made  from  the  usual  type  of 
construction.  Two  watertight  bulk- 
heads are  built  forward  and  aft  of 


the  engine  room,  making  three  com- 
partments. The  galley  is  arranged 
in  the  forecastle,  which  has  a  raised 
deck  to  give  an  abundance  of  room. 
The  stove  in  the  galley  keeps  the 
quarters  of  the  fishermen  warm  and 
dry.  The  galley  stovepipe  passes 
through  the  pilothouse  for  heating 
purposes.  The  entrance  to  the  gal- 
ley is  from  the  port  side  of  the 
deckhouse,  and  a  skylight  is  placed 
in  the  forecastle  head  to  give  ample 
light  in  the  quarters..  A  comforta- 
ble berth  for  the  captain  is  arranged 
in  the  pilothouse  over  the  deckhouse 
entrances. 

The  small  operating  expense  is  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  Atlas  ves- 
sels. The  125-horsepower  engine 
will  consume  less  than  6y2  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  4^/4 
cents  a  gallon  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
or  a  total  cost  for  fuel  of  27y2 
cents  an  hour.  This  is  a  saving  of 
approximately  $2.45  an  hour  over 
the  use  of  a  distillate  engine  of  the 
same  power  and  a  saving  of  about 
$30  for  each  day's  trip. 


Inboard  profile  of  Western  California  Fish   Company's  trawlers  under   construction  by  W.  F.  Stone   &    Son. 
They  will  be  powered  with   Atlas   Imperial  diesel   engines 


June 


PACIFIC   MARINE  REVIEW 


Midship   section   of   the   Western  California   Fish    Company's   trawlers 


About  People 


R.  J.  Ringwood,  recently  manager 
of  the  operating  department  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  is  now  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  headquarters,  Seattle.  He 
is  in  charge  of  the  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  freight  trafl^c  depart- 
ments. Hugh  Gallagher  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  company  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  E.  G.  McMlcken,  for- 
merly general  passenger  agent  of 
the  company,  is  now  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle.  S.  E.  Duff  of  Seattle  suc- 
ceeds H.  S.  Eaton  as  assistant  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  company,  San 
Francisco.  H.  S.  Eaton  assumes  man- 
agement of  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
oflflce.  G.  B.  Fonda  is  now  dock  agent 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  succeeding  F.  N. 
Bush,  who  will  be  the  Portland  man- 
ager for  Sudden  &  Christenson. 

M.  J.  Buckley,  former  assistant  to 
A.  J.  Frey  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

Carlos  de  Zafra  has  been  elected 
president  of  Seabury  &  de  Zafra, 
Inc.,  marine  engineers  and  vessel 
brokers.  New  York,  succeeding 
Charles  L.  Seabury,  deceased.  Rob- 
ert L.  Sim  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

Oliver  S.  Corbell,  formerly  with 
the  Shipping  Board  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  opened  a  general  steamship  tick- 


et oflice,  248  Sixth  street,  San  Pedro. 

William  Wickersham,  custom  house 
broker  of  San  Pedro,  was  recently 
elected  president.  Maritime  Ex- 
change, Port  of  Los  Angeles.  Per- 
manent offices  were  established  at 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro  May  1. 

William  H.  Todd  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Mobile  Plant, 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation.  Arthur 
E.  Goddard  is  first  vice-president; 
John  D.  Reilly,  secretary-treasur- 
er; John  F.  Butler,  assistant  treas- 
urer. Directors  are:  William  H. 
Todd,  Arthur  E.  Goddard,  David 
Lanman,  James  H.  Lyons,  H.  Hart- 
well  and  Angus  Marshall. 

W.  E.  Martin  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  marine  work  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Martin  was  trained  in  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  has  been  with  West- 
inghouse  since  1915.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  L  E.  E.  and  of  the 
Society  of  Terminal  Engineers. 

M.  Watanabe,  until  recently  man- 
ager of  the  Seattle  branch,  N.  Y.  K., 
is  returning  to  Japan  to  accept  a 
higher  position  and  will  be  succeed- 
ed by  T.  Ishizawa,  until  recently  in 
charge  of  the  N.  Y.  K.  office  at 
Tientsin.  A  dinner  was  given  M. 
Watanabe,  on  his  departure,  by  the 
foreign  trade  bureau  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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David  Leeming  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Victoria,  B.  C,  Ship- 
owners, Ltd.,  succeeding  Captain 
M.  D.  Harbord.  A.  G.  Ligertweed  is 
vice-president.  It  is  said  that  the 
executives  will  urge  the  government 
to  terminate  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

William  M.  Allan,  formerly  con- 
nected with  Rithet  Consolidated, 
Ltd.,  is  now  general  agent  in  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  for  the  Admiral  Line. 
Leslie  Felling  of  the  same  former 
connection,  becomes  assistant  to  Mr. 
Allan. 

E.  A.  Mills,  heretofore  local  man- 
ager of  the  Luckenbach  Line  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
district  manager.  R.  S.  James  has 
received  a  similar  promotion  at  Se- 
attle. 

W.  J.  Love,  vice-president  of  the 
Shipping  Board  in  charge  of  traffic, 
has  announced  the  assignment  of 
territory  to  representatives  of  the 
Inland  Oflfices  Division  of  the  traf- 
fic department: 

J.  T.  Smith,  manager,  Detroit; 
Michigan,  except  Upper  Peninsula, 
That  part  of  Ohio  north  of  a  line 
(east  to  west)  through  Columbus 
(not  including  Columbus  and  Zanes- 
ville).  That  part  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Buffalo  through  Pittsburgh  and 
thence  to  the  Pennsylvania-West  Vir- 
ginia state  line  (including  Buffalo 
and    Pittsburgh). 

R.  J.  Whitmire,  manager,  Minne- 
apolis: Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Washington,  Idaho,  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan  and  that  part  of 
Wisconsin  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  La  Crosse  to  Green  Bay  (not 
including   Green   Bay). 

T.  Frank  Hay,  manager,  St.  Louis : 
That  part  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Moline,  Illinois,  east  to  Indian- 
apolis (including  Moline  and  Indian- 
apolis) and  west  of  a  line  from  In- 
dianopolis  south  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  thence  to  the  Kentucky-Tennes- 
see state  line;  the  entire  state  of 
Missouri,  exclusive  of  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph. 

J.  D.  Houston,  manager,  Memphis: 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Texas,  except  that  part  of  Texas 
covered  by  the  Kansas  City  offfice. 

G.  M.  Bush,  manager,  Kansas  City : 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Okla- 
homa and  that  part  of  Texas  east  of 
a  line,  Denison  to  Houston,  includ- 
ing Dennison  and  Houston. 

Managers  of  the  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati offices  remain  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEAMLESS  TUBING— II 

A  Century  of  Experience  and  the  Latest  Scientific  Methods  Applied  to  Manufacture 

of  Seamless  Tubing 
By  PHILIP  DAVIDSON* 


METALS  and  alloys,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
subject  to  ailments  resembling  those  suffered 
by  human  beings.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  manuactured  article  made  of  brass  will 
leave  the  factory  in  an  apparently  perfect  condition, 
but  upon  aging  it  will  develop  cracks  that  may  be 
serious  enough  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  article. 
This  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "season  cracking,"  and 
is  caused  by  the  development  of  numerous  fine  inter- 
crystalline  cracks  due  to  the  action  of  excessive  unbal- 
anced strains  that  have  been  introduced  by  cold  work- 
ing in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Metallographic 
investigations  in  recent  years  have  thrown  new  light 
on  the  causes  of  season  cracking,  and  modern  manu- 
facturers have  taken  steps  toward  preventing  this 
very  objectionable  condition. 

Some  impurities,  in  very  small  amounts,  when  intro- 
duced during  melting,  will  sometimes  segregate  along 
the  crystal  boundaries  in  the  form  of  a  brittle  skin  or 
film  and  will  injure  the  ductility  of  the  alloy  and 
cause  it  to  fracture  along  the  crystal  boundaries. 
Ordinarily,  metal  broken  in  tension  will  break  across 
the  crystal  boundaries  unless  the  fracture  is  made  at 
an  elevated  temperature. 

Some  alloys  absorb  an  excessive  amount  of  gas 
during  melting  and  retain  it  in  the  metal.  As  a  result 
gas  pockets  are  formed,  which  are  flattened  out  during 
cold  rolling,  and  are  apt  to  make  trouble  later  when 
the  metal  is  subjected  to  cupping  and  forming  opera- 
tions. Again,  dross  and  dirt,  which  are  introduced 
into  the  melt  from  using  unclean  scrap,  are  sometimes 
retained  in  the  cast  metal  and  later  may  injure  the 
finished  product,  as  they  form  the  starting  points 
where  corrosion  begins. 

Why  Condenser  Tubes   Fail 

Condenser  tubes  would  last  indefinitely  if  they 
neither  season  cracked  nor  corroded.  In  the  past  per- 
haps the  most  serious  losses  in  condenser  tubes  were 
due  to  season  cracking  or  splitting.  Such  a  condition 
represents  an  unnecessary  loss  in  service  because  it  is 


Figure   7 

the  result  of  improper  manufacturing  methods  and 
can  be  prevented.  Figure  7  represents  a  season 
cracked  condenser  tube.  The  longitudinal  edge  sec- 
tion of  this  tube  as  shown  under  the  microscope  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  8.  The  dark  irregular  lines  are 
cracks,  which  apparently  follow  the  crystal  bound- 
aries. This  particular  tube  is  of  the  muntz  metal 
type  and  contains  approximately  60  per  cent  copper 
and  40  per  cent  zinc.  You  will  note  from  the  micro- 
graph that  its  structure  is  different  from  that  shown 
in  Figure  2  (Pacific  Marine  Review  for  May)  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  oval  shaped  gray  crystals 
imbedded   in   a   matrix   of   white   material.      The   gray 


crystals  are  known  as  alpha,  while  the  white  in  this 
case  is  beta.  This  duplex  structure  is  characteristic 
of  ordinary  muntz  tubing,  which  is  a  hot  working 
alloy.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  here  that 
Scovill  tubing  will  not  season  crack. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  life  of  condenser  tubes 
is  corrosion  or  decay.     As  is  the  case  with  the  living 


Figure  9 

organisms,  metals  must  also  constantly  battle  with  the 
elements.  Nature  intended  that  the  stable  form  of 
metals  should  be  in  the  condition  of  salts  or  oxides. 
This  natural  tendency  to  revert  to  their  stable  form  is 
known  as  corrosion  and  is  stronger  in  some  alloys 
than  in  others.  A  corroded  tube  is  easily  recognized, 
because  it  is  really  in  a  diseased  condition.  Instead 
of  strength  and  ductility,  which  formerly  character- 
ized it,  it  is  now  very  weak  and  brittle.  Such  a  tube 
can  be  easily  broken  with  a  hammer  or  in  a  vise,  the 
resulting  fracture  being  copper  colored.  Figure  9 
shows  the  tube  as  we  see  it.  The  version  of  the  story 
as  given  out  by  the  microscope  is  shown  in  Figure  10. 
This  is  perhaps  better  illustrated  in  Figure  11,  which 
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Figure   12 

represents  the  character  of  a  corroded  muntz  tube 
under  higher  magnification;  the  lower  portion  shows 
the  characteristic  duplex  alpha  (gray)  beta  (white) 
structure.  The  dark  granular  mass  shown  in  the 
upper  portion  is  the  corroded  or  dezincified  area.  If 
you  will  examine  this  micrograph  very  carefully  you 
will  note  that  only  the  beta  constituent  had  been 
attacked,  and  had  been  replaced  by  a  porous  mass  of 
copper,  its  zinc  content  having  been  dissolved  away. 
A  condition  showing  such  severe  corrosion  indicates 
that  this  particular  alloy,  which  disintegrates  on 
account  of  the  decomposition  of  one  of  its  constit- 
uents, is  not  suitable  to  resist  corrosion,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  shown  later 
how  admiralty  tubing  made  by  the  Scovill  cupping 
process  is  designed  to  meet  severe  corrosive  condi- 
tions. 

Metal  Cast  Unsound  Makes  Poor  Tubing 

Condenser  tubes  may  develop  leaks  after  being  in 
service  only  a  short  time.  This  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  presence  of  internal  flaws  in  the  metal,  such  as  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  12,  which  represents  the  structure 
of  an  admiralty  condenser  tube  that  failed  on  account 
of  leakage.  This  tube  had  been  made  from  an 
unsound  casting.  Besides  the  large  gas  pocket  repre- 
sented by  a  vertical  line  near  the  middle  of  the  micro- 
graph, the  crystals  are  extremely  large,  indicating 
that  the  metal  is  very  soft,  too  soft  in  fact  to  stand 
up  against  government  specifications  for  compression. 


A  gas  pocket  once  produced  in  the  casting,  unless  it  is 
cut  off,  is  retained  throughout  because  subsequent 
cold  working  flattens  and  elongates  it  but  does  not 
close  it  up.  Such  imperfections  are  apt  to  be  found 
on  the  inside  wall  of  tubes  made  by  the  cast  shell 
process,  because  unsound  portions  present  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  cast  shell  are  difficult  to  remove 
by  scraping  or  machining.  It  will  be  shown  later  how 
unsound  metal  is  eliminated  in  admiralty  mixture  con- 
denser tubing  made  by  the  cupping  process  from  sheet 
metal. 

It  pays  to  use  good  clean  material  in  casting  if  only 
for  the  following  reason:  condenser  tubes  sometimes 
fail  on  account  of  pitting,  which  is  often  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  dross  and  dirt  in  the  metal.  Such  a 
case  is  shown  in  Figure  13,  which  represents  the  longi- 
tudinal wall  of  a  pitted  tube.  The  dark  granular  ma- 
terial represents  the  dirt  inclusions,  and  pitting  is  apt 
to  begin  in  such  places.  Figure  14  shows  an  advanced 
stage  of  pitting,  the  entire  defective  area  having  prac- 
tically been  corroded  away,  leaving  behind  it  a  cavity 
resembling  a  decayed  tooth.  Such  a  cavity  or  pit 
increases  in  size  until  the  tube  leaks  and  must  be 
replaced.  It  is  essential,  moreover,  that  the  tube  wall 
should  be  smooth  and  clean  inside  so  that  corrosive 
solutions  will  not  find  a  resting  place  where  they  will 
carry  on  their  work  of  destruction. 

Seamless  tubing  is  generally  made  by  casting  a 
heavy  walled  tube  or  hollow  billet  and  later  drawing 
it  down  to  the  required  size.  The  usual  procedure  is 
to  remove  or  scalp  the  outside  surface  on  a  machine 
resembling  a  lathe,  and  to  leave  the  inside  surface 
practically  untouched,  because  it  is  a  difficult  place  to 
get  into.  In  some  mills  the  cast  shells  are  drawn  as 
they  are,  without  scalping,  through  a  die  and  over  a 
plug  on  a  tube  draw  bench.  Although  this  process  is 
usually  confined  to  cold  working  mixtures,  neverthe- 
less a  large  number  of  plants  are  still  turning  out 
copper  and  muntz  metal  tubes  by  the  cast  shell  process. 

The  cast  shell  method  has  the  following  disadvan- 
tages. Poor  unsound  metal  will  draw  up  on  a  tube 
bench  almost  as  well  as  good  stock;  the  existing  flaws 
present  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  wall  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  the  tube  is  in  service.  Again,  surface 
defects  present  on  the  inside  of  the  finished  tube  may 
later  be  the  cause  of  pitting  and  ultimate  leaking  but 
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may  not  be  noticeable  when  a  new  condenser  tube  is 
inspected.  Unfortunately  a  surface  examination  by 
the  most  skilful  inspector  will  fail  to  reveal  the  true 
character  or  quality  of  the  metal.  This  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  metallographic  examination  of  a 
longitudinal  edge  section  under  a  microscope. 

Cupping  Process  for  Making  Admiralty  Tubes. 

The  Scovill  process  of  cupping  sheet  metal  and 
later  drawing  the  cups  into  tubes  represents  the  latest 
advance  in  the  art  of  making  seamless  tubing.  The 
reason  why  this  method  was  not  adopted  long  ago 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  besides  a  tube  mill 
equipment,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rolling  mill  and 
extra  powerful  cupping  and  drawing  presses.  For 
this  purpose  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  has 
a  complete  unit  consisting  of  the  latest  design  of 
casting  shop,  a  fully  equipped  rolling  mill  and  a  heavy 
brass  manufacturing  department. 

Since  the  Scovill  Company  makes  its  admiralty  con- 
denser tubing  (copper  70  per  cent,  tin  1  per  cent  nad 
zinc  29  per  cent)  to  conform  with  all  of  the  specifica- 
tions set  down  by  the  United  States  Navy,  only  the 
purest  of  materials  are  used.  The  raw  materials  are 
carefully  weighed  and  are  melted  under  the  best  possi- 
ble conditions  in  order  that  the  melt  should  not  absorb 
an  excessive  amount  of  gases  and  should  not  lose  too 
much  zinc  by  volatilization.  The  molten  metal  is  then 
cast  into  bars,  which  are  later  trimmed  on  the  alli- 
gator shears  to  remove  any  unsound  metal.  Samples 
are  then  taken  from  each  heat  and  are  analyzed  for 
copper,  lead,  tin  and  iron.  The  lead  and  iron  exist 
as  impurities  and  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
Only  metal  that  conforms  to  specifications  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Scovill  admiralty  tubing. 

After  having  their  surfaces  milled  to  remove  imper- 
fections, the  bars  are  rolled  to  the  required  thickness. 
Large  discs  are  then  cut  from  the  rolled  brass  bars, 
and  carefully  inspected  on  both  surfaces  and  on  their 
edges,  and  are  later  cupped  on  powerful  presses.  This 
cupping  operation  is  so  severe  that  only  metal  that  is 
absolutely  sound  will  make  perfect  cups ;  otherwise 
the  bottom  of  the  cups  will  appear  checked,  or,  if  the 
metal  is  very  bad,  it  will  be  pushed  through.  Tubes 
made  by  this  process  are  just  as  good  on  the  inside 
surface  as  they  are  on  the  outside  because  the  metal 
is  clean  on  the  surface,  and  are  much  more  sound 
internally  than  tubes  made  from  a  cast  shell.  Besides 
this  they  are  more  dependable  in  gauge  because  they 
are  more  nearly  concentric.  The  cups  are  then  an- 
nealed (heated  to  a  red  heat  to  remove  the  hardness 
induced  by  the  cold  working)  and  are  redrawn  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  times  to  fit  them  for  draw  bench 
operations. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  uniform,  dependable  product, 
every  annealing  operation  must  be  carefully  controlled. 
All  of  the  annealing  muffles  are  equipped  with  both 
indicating  and  recording  pyrometers  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  the  operations  standard.  At  regular 
intervals,  samples  are  examined  under  the  microscope 
in  order  to  check  up  the  heat  treatments. 

The  finished  tubes  are  then  straightened,  cut  to 
length,  carefully  inspected  both  inside  and  outside  for 
the  presence  of  imperfections,  and  are  gauged  for 
dimensions  and  concentricity.  Each  tube  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  1000  pounds  a 
square  inch  and  to  an  air  pressure  of  80  pounds  a 
square  inch  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  sound 
mechanically.  Compression  and  flattening  tests  are 
also  performed. 

Scovill  admiralty  tubing  has  a  remarkable  structure 
when  seen  under  the  microscope.  Its  grain  is  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  uniform  in  size.     This  fine  dense  struc- 
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ture,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  homo- 
geneous and  free  from  casting  defects,  offers  the 
greatest  resistance  to  corrosion.  Scovill  condenser 
tubing  has  remarkable  stiffness  and  yet  it  can  be  flat- 
tened upon  itself  without  cracking.  It  will  stand  a 
remarkable  degree  of  expansion  and  can  be  twisted 
without  showing  any  distress.  Its  high  degree  of 
elasticity  and  its  entire  freedom  from  drawing  strains 
make  it  immune  from  season  cracking. 

Special  Muntz  and  Copper  Tubing. 

The  same  care  and  knowledge  which  are  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  Scovill  admiralty  tubing  are  used 
for  the  making  of  Scovill  special  muntz  condenser 
tubes  and  Scovill  copper  tubes.  Instead  of  drawing 
tubes  from  the  cast  shell,  as  is  still  being  done  by 
some  mills,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  treats  the 
hot  working  mixtures  in  the  following  manner.  First 
a  large  billet  is  cast  and  later  trimmed  to  remove  cast- 
ing defects.  Suitable  sections  are  then  cut  off  and 
are  heated  to  redness.  These  billets  are  then  extruded 
through  a  die  at  an  enormous  hydraulic  pressure  into 
the  form  of  rods.  The  extruded  rods  are  then  in- 
spected for  the  presence  of  flaws,  cut  to  the  required 
length,  and  are  again  heated  to  redness.  They  are 
then  hot  pierced  on  a  Mannesman  machine  or  made 
into  heavy  gauged  shells  which  are  later  drawn  into 
tubes  on  the  draw  benches.  That  these  double  hot 
working  treatments  impart  wonderful  physical  proper- 
ties to  the  metal  can  be  judged  from  the  tests  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  finished  tubes.  Hot  working  not 
only  refines  the  structure  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but 
it  also  makes  it  more  dense  by  closing  some  of  the 
very  fine  holes  that  are  often  found  in  cast  metal. 

The  same  fine  uniform  grain  structure  so  character- 
istic of  Scovill  admiralty,  has  been  imparted  to  Scovill 
muntz  condenser  tubes  so  that  their  structures  are 
almost  identical.  Scovill  special  muntz  condenser  tub- 
ing can  be  flattened,  twisted,  expanded,  and  com- 
pressed. In  fact,  it  can  pass  successfully  all  of  the 
physical  tests  required  for  admiralty  condenser  tubes 
by  the  United  States  Navy.  It  has  a  high  resistance 
to  corrosion,  but  of  course  it  does  not  equal  the 
admiralty  alloy  in  this  respect.  For  fresh  water  con- 
ditions, it  will  outlast  ordinary  muntz  tubing  and  will 
not  season  crack. 

Copper  tubing  made  by  the  Scovill  double  hot  work- 
ing treatment  is  very  dense  and  sound  and  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  heaters,  distillers  and  other  require- 
ments where  the  best  quality  copper  tubing  is  needed. 
Its  remarkable  strength  and  ductility  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  stand  flattening,  expansion 
and  twisting. 


FISHING  IN  HAWAII 

By  H.  A.  B.  SNEVE* 


SO  far  as  is  known,  everyone 
in  Hawaii  who  knows  How- 
ard W.  Laws  applauded 
when  the  new  administra- 
tion appointed  him  as  fish  and 
game  commissioner  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  A  fisherman, 
sportsman,  successful  business 
man  and  a  good  fellow  make  a 
combination  hard  to  beat.  One  of 
the  accompanying  photographs 
shows  Mr.  Laws'  sampan  on  the 
ways  at  the  Kewalo  Marine  Rail- 
way, of  which  Mr.  Laws  is  presi- 
dent, and  beside  him  is  Joseph  H. 
Futerer,  his  business  associate 
and  secretary  of  the  Kewalo  Ma- 
rine Railway.  For  the  success  of 
this  venture  Mr.  Futurer  is  large- 
ly responsible  as  he  has  long 
since  convinced  the  majority  of 
commercial  fishermen  who  make 
Honolulu  their  home  port  that  the 
service  given  at  the  Kewalo  ways 
is  second  to  none  in  Hawaii. 

The  other  photograph  is  self- 
explanatory  to  all  who  have  vis- 
ited Hawaii.  It  is  of  typical  Jap- 
anese   sampan    fishing    fleet,    this 

particular  photagraph  being  taken  by  M.  Nakamura 
at  Hilo,  who  with  L  Kitagawa  and  K.  Matsuno  caters 
to  the  commercial  fishing  trade  at  Hilo. 

Sampans  Crude  but  Seaworthy 

Though  these  sampans  may  appear  crude  and  sim- 
ply constructed  (as  they  are)  yet  they  make  up  for 
this    by    far    in    their    unquestionable    seaworthiness, 

*TraveIing  Representative  Weeks-Howe-Emerson  Company. 


Japanese   sampans   at  their   moormgs 


Howard   Laws   and  Joseph    Futerer  on    the    Kewalo   marine   railway.     The   sampan    is    Mr.    Laws' 

which  is  a  first  consideration  when  one  is  put  at  the 
mercy  of  Kona  storms.  These  gales  have  played  havoc 
with  many  a  craft  and  its  crew,  composed  generally 
of  two  or  three  men  on  the  smaller  boats  and  from 
five  to  twelve  men  on  the  larger.  Practically  all 
the  sampans  are  motor-powered,  and  though  they  are 
without  superfluous  equipment,  everything  from  gear 
to  anchor  is  generally  of  the  best  material  obtainable. 
The  smaller  sampans  usually  make  daily  trips  to  sea, 
as  do  some  of  the  larger  sort,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  fish  they  go  for,  but  usually  the  larger  craft  stay 
out  at  sea  about  a  week.  The  sampans  staying  out  for 
more  than  two  days  are  loaded  with  ice. 

The  fishing  grounds  are  about  the  different  islands, 
boats  of  one  island  making  frequent  trips  to  the  other 
islands.  The  large  sampans  out  of  Honolulu  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  toward  Midway  island,  staying  out 
to  sea  for  from  three  to  five  weeks.  The  fish  caught 
are  mostly  of  the  mackerel  family,  the  gamest  of  these 
being  the  ulua,  which  weigh  generally  around  a  hun- 
dred pounds  and  have  a  delicious  dark  red  meat. 

Japanese  Fishermen  Predominate 

Although  a  few  Hawaiians  and  Chinese  make  up 
some  of  the  fishing  crews,  the  majority  of  the  fisher- 
men are  Japanese  and  are  amusingly  superstitious. 
This  fact  particularly  impressed  the  writer  when  he 
left  Hilo  on  a  sampan  one  evening  just  before  dusk 
and  returned  shortly  after  sunrise  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  two  most  amusing  superstitions  are  that  a 
woman  never  must  step  aboard  a  fishing  boat  and  that 
only  bare  feet  must  be  set  thereon — never  a  foot  shod 
in  shoes  or  sandals  aboard.  If  their  adherence  to 
these  superstitions  has  much  to  do  with  their  catches, 
it  is  well,  for  "they  surely  bring  home  the  fish."  But 
I  should  rather  believe  that  the  very  evident  presence 
of  their  gear  having  come  from  Weeks-Howe  has  more 
to  do  with  their  success  than  the  absence  of  women. 


RADIO  CORPORATION'S  REPORT 


THE  trans-Atlantic  circuits  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica are  now  carrjang  20  per 
cent  of  the  international  mes- 
sage traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  it  is  stated  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  corporation  to 
the  stockholders.  Out  of  a  gross  in- 
come of  $4,160,844  in  1921,  the  cor- 
poration made  a  net  profit  of  $426,- 
799,  which  was  applied  against  re- 
serves for  depreciation  of  patents. 
This  amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
directors,  was  inadequate.  The  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  December  31,  1921, 
shows  a  book  value  for  the  common 
stock  of  $2.11  a  share.  The  cor- 
poration has  outstanding  3,955,974 
shares  of  preferred  stock  (par  value 
$5)  and  5,732,000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  no  par  value. 

"The  year  1921,"  the  corporation 
reports,  "was  largely  devoted  to  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  capacity 
of  our  existing  communication  chan- 
nels and  to  extending,  through  pres- 
ent European  correspondents,  con- 
nections with  other  countries  by 
wire  telegraph,  and  thus  there  has 
been  provided  indirect  service  to  al- 
most the  entire  world,  except  South 
America." 

Six  Direct  Circuits 
Six  direct  international 
radio  communication  cir- 
cuits are  now  in  operation 
by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America:  Great  Brit- 
ain, opened  on  March  1, 
1920;  Norway,  opened  on 
May  17,  1920;  Germany, 
two  circuits,  the  first  op- 
ened August  1,  1920,  and 
the  second  May  19,  1921; 
France,  opened  December 
14,  1920;  Hawaii  and 
Japan,  opened  March  1, 
1920. 

"At  the  beginning  of 
1921,"  the  report  states, 
"your  corporation  had  in 
operation  two  trans-At- 
lantic high-power  trans- 
mitting stations,  one  at 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  other  at  Ma- 
rion, Massachusetts.  The 
station  at  Tuckerton,  New 
Jersey,  originally  con- 
structed by  a  German 
company,  was  of  unsatis- 
factory design  to  meet 
the  demands  of  trans- 
Atlantic  service.  The  re- 
construction of  this  sta- 
tion by  the  Radio  Corpor- 
ation of  America  made 
it  ready  for  commercial 
traffic    in    January,    1921. 


The  Tuckerton  station  now  furnishes 
two  transmitters  for  use  on  two  dis- 
tinct European  circuits.  At  Radio 
Central,  Rocky  Point,  Long  Island, 
construction  work  commenced  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  was  completed 
to  such  a  point  that  on  November 
5,  1921,  the  station  was  officially 
opened.  When  completed  this  sta- 
tion will  be  a  multiple  station  of 
twelve  units,  each  consisting  of  a 
complete  transmitter,  and  an  an- 
tenna nearly  one  and  a  half  miles 
long,  supported  by  six  steel  towers, 
each  400  feet  in  height."  The  first 
unit  of  Radio  Central  was  formerly 
opened  by  President  Harding.  The 
message  was  acknowledged  by  nine- 
teen countries. 

Stations  in  South  America 
The  installation  of  high-power  sta- 
tions in  South  America  has  been  in- 
augurated by  joint  arrangement  with 
the  French,  German  and  English 
companies,  under  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  four  companies  are  trus- 
teed, with  an  American  chairman 
chosen  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  A  station  is  now  being 
erected  in  Argentine,  and  a  conces- 
sion has  been  obtained  and  financial 
commitments  made  in  Brazil.  At 
Warsaw,  Poland,  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion  of   America   is   now   erecting   a 


high-power  station.  One-half  of  the 
necessary  radio  equipment  has  been 
forwarded  to  Poland  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  American  engineers 
are  making  the   installation. 

The  new  receiving  station  for 
trans-Atlantic  radiograms  is  at  Riv- 
erhead,  Long  Island,  where  the  one 
antenna  consists  of  two  copper  wires 
nine  miles  long  strung  on  telephone 
poles,  and  receives  simultaneously 
messages  from  Norway,  England, 
France  and  Germany. 

For  communication  with  ships  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  six  marine 
radio  stations  are  now  in  operation: 
Chatham,  Massachusetts;  Siascon- 
set,  Massachusetts;  New  London, 
Connecticut;  New  York;  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey;  and  San  Francisco. 
As  a  result  of  the  erection  of  radio 
telephone  broadcasting  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  Radio  Corporation  reports  a  very 
great  demand  for  radio  telephone 
receiving   apparatus. 

1921    Operating   Account 

The    corporation's    operating    ac-j 
count  for  1921   shows  gross  income 
from     transoceanic     communication,^ 
$2,138,625;     from    sales,    $1,468,919; 
from  marine  service,  $533,298 — a  to- 
tal of  $4,160,844. 
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PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  RATES 

As  of  May  15 

The  following  rates,  quoted  by  the  conferences  that  govern  different  trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  published  as  a  matter  of  information.  They  are  accurate  for  the  date  given 
above;  but,  as  frequent  changes  may  occur,  shippers  in  all  cases  should  verify  the  quotations.  All  rates  are 
in  gold  dollars,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  At  the  head  of  each  table  appears  the  standard  used,  whether 
100  pounds  or  long  or  short  tons.  The  following  symbols  are  employed:  W,  weight,  2000  or  2240  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  trade;   M,   measurement,   40  cubic   feet;   W/M  weight  or  measurement,   ship's   option;    BM, 

board  measure,  1000  feet.    Only  the  important  rates  are  quoted.   When  two  rates  are  shown  thus:    Lumber 

(10) BM     9,00,  in  bold  type,  a  change  has  been  made  since  the  last  report.    The  rate  in  parenthesis  is  the 

old  and  that  on  the  right  is  the  new. 


Intercoastal 

Eastbound:     Atlantic    Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Canned  goods  50 

Dried  fruit  55 

Lumber,  open;  about  (13) BM..  12.00 

*     Flour    35 

Wool  (greasy,  in  bags) 1.25 

Wool    (greasy,   comp'd   bales)..       .90 

Westbound:    Atlantic  Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Steel 60 

Tinplate  50 

Hardware    3.50 

Dry  goods  4.00 

Shoes    3.25 

Furniture    ($20   value) 1.80 

Cotton  piece  goods 2.65 

Gulf 

Eastbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  U.    S. 
Gulf  Eastbound   Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Canned  goods  50 

Dried  fruit 55 

Lumber    BM  18.00 

Flour  (.55)  35 

Westbound:    U.  S.  Gulf  Intercoast- 
al Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Soil  pipe  50 

Naval  stores  75 

Furniture 75-     1.25 

Agricultural  implements  1.25 

Hardware    1.56 

Cuban 

Eastbound:     Pacific   Coast  -  Cuban 
Eastbound   Conference. 
(100  pounds) 

Beans   75 

Canned   goods    74 

Cement 75 

Flour    75 

Dried  fruit  1.00 

Rice    75 

Lumber   BM  18.00 

Westbound:     No  cargo. 

South  American^  West  Coast 

Southbound:     Pacific  Coast -West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General    (20.00) W/M  18.00 

Lumber,    prin.    ports BM  18-  20 

Flour    W     14.00 


Wheat     : W  15.00 

Asphalt    W  11.00 

Cement     W  10.50 

Canned    goods    (20.00) W/M  15.00 

Northbound:    Pacific    Coast  -  West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

General  W/M  10.00 

Nitrate  W     6.00 

Ore    W     5.50 

Cocoa  beans   (2000  lbs.) ...W  15.00 

H.  W.  logs W/M  15.00 

South  American,  East  Coast 

Southbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  East 
Coast  South  America   Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  20.00 

Lime    W/M  10.00 

Agricultural  implem'ts W/M  10.00 

Canned  goods  W/M  14.00 

Cement  W     6.50 

Steel   W  10.00 

Lumber- — • 

Pine,  100  M  up BM  17.00 

Pine,  less  than  100  M BM  20.00 

Fir    BM  15.00 

Northbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  East 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

Fertilizer  W  6.50-     8.00 

Coffee  (Bag,  1.00),  short  ton..     15.00 

Hides    W  12.00 

Wood  extracts   W     9.00 

Trans-Pacific 

Westbound:       Pacific     Westbound 
Conference;    U.   S.   S.   B.    Trans-Pa- 
cific Outward  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  16.00 

Steel   W       5.00 

Lumber — 

Ordinary  BM  12.50 

Squares  BM  11.50-12.50 

Logs   BM  17.50 

Flour   (W  5.00)    open 

Oils    W/M     5.00 

Salmon    W/M  12.00 

Milk  (10.00)   W     6.00 

Copper-lead-spelter  W     5.50 

Asphalt  W/M     5.00 

Rice    (W   5.50) open 

Malt    W  15.00 

Sugar  (12.00)  W  10.00 

Cement  W     5.00 

Wheat    (5.00)    W     7.00 

Eastbound:    U.  S.  S.  B.  Trans-Pa- 


cific Conference,  Homeward  Commit- 
tee. 

(Short  tons) 
General — 

China    (17.50) W/M  15.00 

Japan    W/M  10.00 

Manila    W/M  12.50 

Rattan  furniture — 

Shanghai    M     6.00 

Hongkong    M     3.00 

Hides,  dry — 

Shanghai    M  12.50 

Hongkong    M  12.50 

Japan  (10.00)  M  12.00 

Hides,   green,   Hongkong M  17.50 

Wool,  Japan   M  10.00 

Seeds,  Japan   (9.00) W     4.00 

Hemp,  Japan  (bale  1.00).  W/M  10.00 
Vegetable  Oils,  Japan — 

Bulk  (7.00)   W     7.50 

Gunnies    M     8.00 

Unshelled   walnuts   W  13.00 

Shelled  walnuts  W  10.00 

Australasia 

Southbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  Aus- 
tralasian  Tariff  Bureau. 

(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  20.00 

Machinery   (15.00)   W/M  20.00 

Lumber   (14.00) BM  open 

Lubricating  oil  W/M     7.00 

Case  oil    (case) 35 

Canned  goods  W/M  15.00 

Steel   W  11.00 

Northbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  Aus- 
tralasian Tariff  Bureau. 

(Long  tons) 

General    105/- 

Coal    W     5.00 

Wool,  greasy  £1-3/8 

Sheep  skins  £1-1/4 

Sausage  casings  160/- 


Europ< 


»ean 

Eastbound:     Informal   Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

General    W/M  20.00 

Canned  goods,  100  lbs 65 

Barley-wheat   37/6-    42/6 

Lumber    BM     90/- 

Dried  fruit — 

Strapped,  100  lbs 80 

Bags,   100   lbs 70 

Beans-peas,  100  lbs 90 

Rice,  100  lbs 60 

Westbound:    Rates  fixed  in  Liver- 
pool; fluctuating. 


MORE  WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


HA.D  an  original  inspiration  pre- 
vailed, this  paragraph,  intro- 
ductory to  a  general  survey 
of  trans  -  Pacific  rate  affairs, 
might  have  appeared  in  41/2  point, 
light  face,  or  in  some  type  of  equal 
unobtrusiveness.  As  the  acknow- 
ledged source  of  that  account  of  the 
rate  imbroglio.  Peace  in  the  Pacific, 
in  the  May  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  my  natural  aversion  to 
launching  boldly  forth  again  in  9 
point  Century  will  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. Generous  and  understand- 
ing souls  will  also  spare  a  sympa- 
thetic thought  when  they  learn  that 
no  sooner  had  that  joyful  story  of 
peace  gone  out  through  shipping 
channels  than  an  ominous  rumbling 
was  heard,  a  sound  of  ever  increas- 
ing volume,  that  reverberated  and 
boomed  along  the  Northwest  Coast, 
echoing  the  announcement  that  peace 
overtures  had  failed  and  the  battle 
was  still  on. 

During  May  a  meeting  of  trans- 
Pacific  traffic  officials  was  held  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  Peace  overtures 
were  presented  and  accepted  by 
Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
China  Mail,  Furness,  Withy  &  Com- 
pany, Robert  Dollar  Line,  Admiral 
Line,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Java  Pacific,  T.  K.  K., 
0.  S.  K.,  N.  Y.  K,  Mitsui,  Suzuki 
and  Y.  K.  K.  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  were 
present  and  gave  assurances  of  their 
participation  in  the  organization 
when  all  trans-Pacific  lines  were 
represented  in  it.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  was  also  present,  but  de- 
clined to  affiliate  until  it  had  had 
communication  with  officials  at  Mon- 
treal. Blue  Funnel  was  not  repre- 
sented, and  the  Portland  meeting 
adjourned  until  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  other  concilia- 
tors could  have  the  opportunity  to 
enlist  the  membership  of  that  line 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

In  justice  to  the  Blue  Funnel  it 
must  be  said  that,  although  averse 
to  rate  alliances,  it  has  invariably 
upheld  tariffs  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  keeping  its  word;  but  in  jus- 
tice to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  which 
we  adhere.  Blue  Funnel  must  accept 
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responsibility  for  an  attitude  which, 
as  has  happened  in  the  past,  will 
militate  against  the  desirable  re- 
sults to  be  secured  from  a  fully  rep- 
resentative organization. 

The  answer  of  the  Montreal  office 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  not  avail- 
able, if  indeed  a  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation to  enter  the  conference  ex- 
ists. During  March  of  this  year  the 
Canadian  Pacific  retaliated  against 
the  sporadic  rate-cutting  of  other 
lines  by  declaring  all  rates  open.  In 
the  absence  of  other  information  to 
the  contrary,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  implied  challenge  still 
stands.  When  the  trans-Pacific  con- 
ference was  a  unit,  it  is  said  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  ruled  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  membership,  which  in 
turn  through  numerical  superiority 
ruled  the  entire  body.  The  forma- 
tion of  local  organizations  in  Port- 
land, Seattle  and  San  Francisco  has 
changed  that  situation;  local  organ- 
izations now  have  control  of  local 
and  non-competitive  commodities  and 
a  voice  in  naming  rates  on  transcon- 
tinental or  competitive  shipments. 
The  thoughtful  logician  may  here 
deduce  the  cause  of  trans-Pacific 
lumber  being  "open"  from  Puget 
Sound  at  an  average  rate  of  not 
much  more  than  $8  a  thousand  feet 
or  of  flour  being  reduced  to  $4.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
could  have  had  peace  had  it  so  de- 
sired, and,  aside  from  the  theory 
that  it  did  not  approve  of  the  terms 
outlined  in  the  armistice  program, 
it  is  urged  that  the  C.  P.  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  independent  until 
certain  lines  which  it  believes  to  be 
superfluous  or  inefllcient  are  elimi- 
nated. In  the  meantime  the  condi- 
tion on  the  Sound  is  one  to  make 
strong  men  weep  and  to  strain  the 
resources  of  the  most  opulent. 

On  the  Columbia  River  skies  are 
brighter;  although  conditions  on  the 
Sound  find  their  reflection  in  the 
Portland  territory,  the  hue  is  not 
so  dark  and  the  fighting  is  less 
fierce.  As  an  example:  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  has  about 
three  million  feet  of  lumber  fixed 
from  the  Columbia  River  for  June 
shipment  at  $10  and  about  half  that 
amount  during  the  same  month  for 
$12.  If  there  has  been  any  consid- 
erable lumber  accepted  from  that 
territory  at  $8,  we  have  not  heard 
of  it,  while  the  lower  rate  is  very 
common  farther  north.  The  recent 
conference  in  Portland  had  the  ten- 
dency to  bring  traffic  executives  there 


closer  together,  with  better  rates  a 
natural  consequence. 

The  San  Francisco  conference  is  in 
active  operation  and,  although  des- 
ultory sniping  is  reported,  conditions 
are  decidedly  better  than  at  any 
other  Pacific  Coast  port.  Slightly 
lower  rates  are  reported  on  a  few 
commodities,  while  canned  milk  has 
been  reduced  from  $10  to  $6.  It  is 
expected  that  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference will  function  efficiently,  with- 
in its  limits,  but  will  be  powerless  to 
act  in  a  normal  capacity  until  the 
final  adjustment  of  Pacific  Coast 
contentions   is   perfected. 

The  activities  of  the  Shipping 
Board  on  the  side  of  peace  have 
ceased.  This  organization,  which 
has  so  often  acted  as  an  interme- 
diary in  evolving  solutions  and 
soothing  sore  spots,  will  now  await 
overtures  from  belligerents  or  anx- 
ious neutrals;  and  when  those  pe- 
titions for  peace  are  made  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  something  more 
substantial  than  protestations  of  fu- 
ture unimpeachable  conduct.  A  sub- 
stantial cash  bond  must  be  posted 
in  lieu  of  the  olive  branch.  The 
bond  to  be  required  is  not  intended 
to  offend  or  impugn  the  honor  of 
those  who  have  before  entered  so 
many  gentlemen's  agreements,  but 
rather  to  focus  their  minds  on  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement,  hereto- 
fore so  elusive,  yet  so  productive  of 
incipient  hostilities.  The  U.  S.  S.  B. 
feels  that  a  cash  bond  will  serve 
as  an  all-season  memory  tonic,  pro- 
viding reasonable  assurance  against 
lapse,  and  it  does  not  seem  troubled 
over  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Act  in  this  conection.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Blue  Funnel,  which 
has  so  steadfastly  held  aloof  from 
conference  affairs,  has  often  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favor  of  the  cash 
bond  as  the  foremost  requisite  of 
a  model  agreement.  Other  lines  are 
reticent  in  this  regard. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  a  con- 
ference secretary  says :  "Prospects 
are  bright  for  the  early  formation 
of  a  Pacific  Coast  conference,  with 
three  local  secretaries,  located  in 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
respectively,  and  with  a  general  sec- 
retary for  the  organization  as  a 
whole."  A  show  -  down  is  the  in- 
evitable prelude  to  a  workable  con- 
ference," says  a  Shipping  Board  oflJi- 
cial.  A  freight  executive  declares: 
"It  has  reached  the  sniping  stage; 
they  are  weary  and  wind-blown,  the  ■ 
end  is  near."  Another  volunteers  ^ 
the  "low  down"  (which  evidently 
means  whispered  information)  :  "The 
rate  war  will  cease  when  certain  in- 
efficient operators  are  forced  out." 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  May  16,  1922. 

There  has  been  no  great  change  in 
general  chartering  conditions  since 
our  report  of  four  weeks  ago. 

Grain  to  Europe:  Several  steam- 
ers have  been  fixed  for  full  cargoes 
of  vi^heat  to  U.  K.  or  Continent  for 
August/September  loading  at  the  re- 
ported rate  of  37/6.  Parcel  space 
for  wheat,  which  had  been  booked 
as  low  as  30/-,  recorded  quite  an  ap- 
preciable advance  and  a  good  many 
round  lots  have  been  closed,  up  to 
35/-@37/6  for  May/June  loading, 
but  this  active  demand  has  now 
ceased  and  space  is  worth  about 
35/-.  Barley  for  May/June/July  has 
been  booked  at  35/-  and  a  few  lots 
at  37/6,  and  one  parcel  is  reported 
for  a  special  continental  port  at  40/-. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  again  has 
shown  little  change.  Rates  are  still 
ruling  between  $9  and  $10,  but  oc- 
casionally we  hear  of  some  "dis- 
tress" freight  being  closed  at  less 
than  these  figures. 

The  lumber  market  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  has  shown 
some  activity,  a  small  foreign  steam- 
er having  been  closed  on  a  lump 
sum  basis  that  figures  out  less  than 
the  regular  liner's  rate,  which  is 
still  strong  at  $18.  Several  sailing 
vessels  also  have  been  reported  fixed 
at  about  $17. 

.  South  Africa  took  one  large  sail- 
ing vessel  cargo,  which  is  reported 
at  $22.50  for  two  ports. 

A  steamer  is  reported  fixed  for 
June/July  loading  at  $15  a  thousand 
from  Puget  Sound  and/or  British 
Columbia  to  Calcutta. 

Two  cargoes  of  Cuban  sugar  are 
loading  this  month  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. One  steamer  is  reported  re- 
ceiving $7  for  early  May  loading  and 
the  second  $6.50  for  later  loading. 

Otherwise  there  is  nothing  new  to 
report  except  the  sale  of  two  large 
cargoes  of  gasoline  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  going  forward 
in  American  tank  steamers. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  May  15,  1922. 
Since  our  last  report  under  date 
of  April  18,  rates  on  space  for  grain 
from  the  North  and  San  Francisco 
have  advanced  gradually  from  30/-, 
U.  K.  and  usual  Continental  range, 
to  35/-,  and  then  at  the  present  writ- 
ing to  37/6  for  June/July  loading, 
with  the  prospect  of  further  im- 
provement. For  early  August  some 
space  has  been  fixed  for  barley  for 
Dunkirk  at  40/-.  The  Northern  Grain 
&  Warehouse  Company  has  charter- 
ed the  German  bark  Tamara  XII  at 


40/-  to  load  wheat  from  Portland, 
and  also  the  bark  Harald  for  the 
same  business,  but  the  rate  on  this 
fixture  is  not  stated.  The  same  char- 
terers have  taken  the  British  steam- 
er Ben  Rinnes  for  wheat  from  Port- 
land. Further  fixtures  in  full  cargo 
lots  are  the  British  steamers  Largo 
Law  at  37/6,  the  Cape  Ortegal  and 
the  Dutch  steamer  Ootmarsum,  all  to 
load  wheat  from  the  North.  Neither 
the  rates  nor  the  names  of  charter- 
ers have  been  disclosed.  A  Japanese 
steamer  for  May/June  loading  has 
been  placed  at  37/6  for  wheat,  but 
charterers  are  not  named. 

The  situation  as  regards  full  cargo 
movements  in  lumber  shows  no  im- 
provement. The  Norwegian  steamer 
Adour  is  fixed  to  take  lumber  to  two 
ports  West  Coast  of  South  America 
at  a  reported  lump  sum  freight  of 
$35,000,  the  Bank  Line  Transport  & 
Trading  Company  being  the  charter- 
ers. The  schooner  Minnie  A.  Caine 
has  been  chartered  by  Otis,  McAl- 
lister &  Company  to  load  lumber 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  Callao, 
terms  private.  The  Norwegian  steam- 
er Tosca  has  been  taken  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Trading  Company  for  a  full 
cargo  of  lumber  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Melbourne,  private  terms, 
and  for  Sydney  the  barkentine  S.  F. 
Tolmie  is  reported  fixed  for  the  same 
business  by  the  British  Columbia 
Mills  Timber  &  Trading  Company  at 
a  rate  of  $13  Canadian  currency. 
The  barkentine  Chas.  F.  Crocker 
will  make  two  trips  with  lumber  to 
Honolulu  at  a  rate  of  $11  a  thousand 
feet,  Alexander  &  Baldwin  being  the 
charterers.  The  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany have  chartered  the  ship  Mo- 
shulu  for  lumber  for  two  ports  in 
South  Africa,  Capetown  /  Delagoa 
range,  at  $22.50  a  thousand  feet,  and 
a  steamer  has  been  taken  by  the  Pa- 
cific Export  Lumber  Company  for  a 
full  cargo  of  ties  for  Calcutta,  terms 
private. 

James  Rolph  &  Company  chartered 
the  West  Mahwah  for  coal  from 
Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  for  the  Haw- 
aiian Islands  and  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
terms  private. 

The  schooners  Meteor  and  Sophie 
Christenson  have  been  taken  by  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company  to  load  ni- 
trate from  Chile  to  Honolulu  at  a 
rate  of  $5  a  ton. 

The  schooner  Forest  Home  has 
been  reported  chartered  for  Behring 
Sea  business  by  the  Behring  Sea 
Packing  Company  on  a  bareboat  ba- 
sis at  a  rate  of  $600  a  month. 

The  schooner  Henriette  is  fixed  to 
bring  back  a  full  cargo  of  copra 
from  the  Solomon  Islands  to  San 
Francisco  at  $11  a  ton,  and  schooner 


Alert  has  been  fixed  for  the  same 
business  at  $12  a  ton.  The  Willapa 
Lumber  Company  has  chartered  the 
steamer  Agwistar  to  load  lumber 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  New  York 
at  $12  a  thousand  feet. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Australasian  and  Oriental 

Australasian  -  European  business 
continues  to  show  marked  strength. 
All  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  best  in 
the  world,  ratio  of  tonnage  to  cargo 
being  considered;  and  not  even  a 
heavy  influx  of  tonnage  has  weak- 
ened the  market.  Says  Birt  &  Com- 
pany's bulletin  for  February,  the  last 
received  up  to  the  middle  of  May: 
"It  is  evident  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  amount  of  tonnage  avail- 
able on  the  Australian  berth  during 
February  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Continent,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  improvement  in  the 
freight  market  as  reported  in  our 
January  issue.  Wool,  wheat  and 
flour  have  been  offering  freely,  to- 
gether with  several  large  parcels  of 
copra,  and  some  small  shipments  of 
tallow  have  been  shipped.  Insulated 
steamers,  owing  to  the  Tasmanian 
apple  export  season  being  in  full 
swing,  have  had  only  limited  space 
available  for  meat,  especially  as, 
owing  to  a  record  season,  large 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
offering  for  immediate  shipment,  for 
which  sufficient  tonnage  is  not  im- 
mediately available.  Eastern  steam- 
ers still  report  sufficient  cargo  avail- 
able for  all  requirements." 

Japan  reports  strength  in  the  de- 
mand for  small  steamers  for  "near- 
sea"  use.  About  the  middle  of  April 
1000-ton  vessels  were  commanding 
yen  5;  3000-tonners  yen  3;  those  of 
5000  and  6000  tons  yen  2;  7000  and 
8000  yen  1.50,  and  over  10,000  yen  1. 
At  the  end  of  April  coal  charters 
were  ranging  as  follows :  Moji- 
Hongkong,  yen  3.70 ;  Moji  -  Manila, 
yen  3.90;  Moji-Singapore,  yen  4.50; 
Moji-Batavia,  yen  4.70.  Wheat  from 
Manchuria  to  Europe,  which  paid  65 
shillings  a  year  ago,  stood  at  32 
shillings  at  the  end  of  April.  As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  slumps  the 
Kokusai  and  Kawasaki  lines  were 
reported  as  being  about  to  tie  up  11 
vessels  of  94,000  deadweight  tons,  to 
which  were  to  be  added  10  vessels 
of  50,000  tons,  ownership  scattered. 
In  liner  rates  the  Nanyo  Yusen  Kai- 
sha  has  cut  rates  from  Japan  to  Ma- 
laysia, general  cargo  having  dropped 
from  yen  12  to  yen  9.  This  com- 
pany was  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  included  also  the  N.  Y. 
K.,   0.   S.   K.  and  Java-China-Japan. 
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With  Eastern  Underwriters 


Marine  Syndicates'  Reports 

Official  summaries  of  the  minutes 
of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Marine  Insurance  Syndi- 
cates indicate  a  condition  of  those 
important  organizations  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  their  best  friends 
could  have  desired  in  view  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which 
the  syndicates,  in  common  with  all 
marine  insurance  undertakings,  have 
been  obliged  to  operate  of  late.  Hen- 
don  Chubb,  chairman  of  the  under- 
writing committee,  in  his  report 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
altered  conditions  that  arose  shortly 
after  the  syndicates  began  accepting 
business  have  not  only  continued 
but  been  accentuated  during  the 
twelve  months  just  passed.  Prac- 
tically all  fleets  have  had  to  be  re- 
newed at  a  reduction  of  from  40  to 
50  per  cent  in  value,  and  although 
during  the  same  period  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  repairs,  yet  this  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  reduction 
made  in  the  cost  of  insurance.  In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  vessels 
have  been  laid  up  out  of  commis- 
sion, and  the  reduction  in  premium 
income  brought  about  by  these  two 
causes  has  in  turn  resulted  in  in- 
creased competition  for  the  remain- 
ing business. 

During  the  past  twelve  months 
not  only  have  there  been  no  sales 
by  the  government  on  the  part- 
payment  plan  contemplated  by  the 
formation  of  Syndicate  B,  but  many 
of  the  vessels  already  sold  have 
reverted  to  the  government,  so  that 
the  present  premium  income  of  Syn- 
dicate B  is  almost  negligible.  Mr. 
Chubb  stated  that  the  managers, 
faced  by  this  difficult  situation,  have 
felt  it  necessary,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  competitive  conditions, 
and  have  agreed  to  reductions  in 
values  and  in  rates  when  there 
seemed  any  possibility  of  the  busi- 
ness resulting  in  profit.  There  have, 
however,  been  many  fleets  where 
the  terms  offered  by  competing  mar- 
kets have  been  such  that  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  the  managers 
to  let  the  business  go  to  the  com- 
peting markets.  The  loss  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  cited  as  an 
illustration    of   the    wisdom   of   this 


course,  as  not  a  dollar  of  the  cover- 
age was  placed  in  the  syndicates 
when  the  rate  they  quoted  was  un- 
satisfactory to  the  owners. 

"It  is  impossible  to  prophesy  as 
to  the  future,"  observed  Mr.  Chubb, 
"but  it  seems  as  though  the  bot- 
tom of  the  market  must  have  been 
reached;  but  it  is  useless  to  hope 
for  any  definite  improvement  until 
the  lesson  taught  by  inadequate 
rates  has  been  more  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed by  competing  markets.  In 
the  meantime  the  syndicate  must  be 
content  with  a  very  moderate  busi- 
ness, but  keep  intact  the  large  facil- 
ity they  offer  for  those  desiring 
to  place  their  business  in  the  Ameri- 
can market." 

Lawrence  J.  Brengle,  chief  under- 
writer of  the  syndicates,  in  his  writ- 
ten report  showed  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  He  re- 
ferred at  considerable  length  to  the 
discussions  with  the  Shipping  Board 
relative  to  lower  rates  on  the  lat- 
ter's  vessels.  The  syndicates  have 
recognized  the  situation  in  which 
the  board  is  working,  particularly  in 
that  the  latter  feels  that  in  selling 
its  ships  it  cannot  ask  purchasers 
to  pay  a  materially  higher  rate  to 
the  syndicates  than  that  at  which 
owners  could  obtain  insurance  in 
the  competitive  markets  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  marine  insur- 
ance markets  of  the  world  are  large- 
ly in  a  demoralized  condition,  and 
that  business  is  being  done  by  them 
at  rates  lower  than  heretofore, 
despite  that  fact  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  that  the  hull  business  in 
those  years  was  conducted  at  a  loss. 
Thus  while  a  general  reduction  in 
rates  was  not  deemed  advisable  by 
the  syndicate  managers  a  plan  was 
formulated  for  Shipping  Board  in- 
surance which,  briefly,  is  as  follows: 

1.  When  a  private  owner's  inter- 
est is  written  in  C,  the  same  rate 
will  be  quoted  in  B  for  the  govern- 
ment's interest. 

2.  Where  a  private  owner's  inter- 
est is  placed  with  underwriters  other 
than  C,  Syndicate  B  will  quote  for 
the  government's  interest  the  same 
rates  as  would  have  been  quoted  for 
the  owner's  interest  if  insured  with 
Syndicate   C. 


All  obligation  to  place  such  in- 
surance with  B  is  suspended  and 
the  government  and  owners  are  at 
liberty  to  place  the  insurance  in  the 
world's  markets  if  it  be  so  decided 
in  each  case  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
subscribers  for  consideration  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, and  will  finally  be  dealt  with 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Salvage  Association  Operations 

Subsequent  to  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Salvage 
Association  a  summary  of  the  min- 
utes was  prepared  for  advance  pub- 
lication, and  from  this  the  following 
information  has  been  secured.  As 
is  generally  known,  the  Salvage 
Association  has  been  the  operating 
corporation  of  Syndicate  A  since 
November  1,  1921.  Acting  Manager 
Lawrence  J.  Brengle  submitted  a 
report  of  the  combined  operations  of 
these  two  organizations.  From  his 
statements  it  is  apparent  that  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  association 
has  been  conducted  along  broad  and 
practical  lines,  and  the  operations 
have  not  been  confined  to  local  de- 
velopments only,  but  that  the  aim 
has  been  to  continue  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  in  the  principal 
maritime  ports  of  the  world,  to  the 
end  that  its  facilities  may  be  of 
valuable  service  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  underwriters  and 
shipping   interests    in   general. 

Said  Mr.  Brengle:  "We  have,  up 
to  March  1,  1922,  appointed  agents 
at  eighty-eight  ports.  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies are  practically  completed,  and 
our  representatives  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  likewise 
established  at  practically  all  the  im- 
portant ports.  Our  main  efforts  at 
present  are  directed  at  finding  suit- 
able agents  in  Germany,  the  Levant, 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 
We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  place  our  interests  in  the 
hands  of  established  business  houses 
in  the  shipping  trade,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  American  firms  or  individ- 
uals wherever  they  are  available. 
Our  foreign  agents  to  date  have 
handled  forty-two  damage  cases  for  j 
us.  The  majority  of  these  have  been 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  which  has  pro- 
duced   thirteen.      Of    these    foreign 
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cases  twenty-five  have  been  for  pri- 
vate account,  and  seventeen  for  the 
United   States   Shipping   Board." 

Domestic  damage  survey  work  has 
been  as  follows:  Up  to  February  1, 
1922,  there  has  been  made  a  total 
of  3049  surveys;  of  which  2507  were 
made  during  1921.  Included  in  this 
total  were  786  damage  surveys  for 
private  account  and  2263  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Of 
this  total  New  York  supplied  1194, 
New  Orleans  441,  Norfolk  321,  Balti- 
more 217,  Galveston  201,  Boston  159, 
Savannah  152,  Seattle  61  and  San 
Francisco  47. 

In  his  report  Chief  Surveyor  Foley 
stated  that  repairs  are  now  being 
carried  on  for  50  per  cent  less  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  New  York  district, 
where  the  drydock  rates  were  re- 
duced last  June  from  16  cents  and 
14  cents  to  5  cents  straight,  and 
labor  rates  cut  15  per  cent  in 
August,  with  a  further  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  February,  1922.  This 
low  cost  of  repairs  is  primarily  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  work  and  keen 
competition.  Competitive  bids  are 
reasonable.  This  condition  is  likely 
to  continue  until  the  volume  of  work 
in  repairs  increases.  There  are  now 
435  United  States  Shipping  Board 
vessels  in  commission,  and  the  asso- 
ciation is  making  on  these  boats 
alone  an  average  of  150  damage  sur- 
veys and  100  condition  surveys  a 
month.  The  selling  price  of  new 
cargo  tonnage  has  dropped  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  in  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  is  now  about  $35  a 
deadweight  ton.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  state  the  replacement  value 
of  vessels,  as  practically  no  con- 
tracts for  new  tonnage  have  been 
placed  recently. 

Condition  surveys  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  from  April  1, 

1921,  to  February  1,  1922,  totaled 
1344;  of  this  number  1240  were 
made  in  1921,  and   104  in   January, 

1922.  These  periodical  surveys  are 
being  made  on  all  Shipping  Board 
owned  vessels  that  are  being  oper- 
ated under  the  managing  owners' 
agreement  or  on  a  bareboat  charter 
basis,  and  also  on  those  vessels  that 
have  recently  been  sold  on  the  de- 
ferred payment  plan.  These  sur- 
veys are  the  most  thorough  that  can 
be  made  without  the  "opening  up" 
of  the  boat's  machinery. 

Lake  Underwriting  Outlook 

Both  carriers  and  underwriters 
are  anticipating  a  much  more  active 
season  on  the  Lakes  this  year  than 
last.  The  grain  movement  last  year 
was  heavy,  but  the  ore  shipments 
were  light,  only  23,000,000  tons  be- 


ing moved  compared  with  the  record 
year  of  1918  with  its  68,000,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  40,000,000 
tons  will  be  shipped  this  year,  in 
view  of  the  activity  in  the  copper 
and  other  mines.  Grain  and  ore 
eastbound  and  coal  and  package 
freight  westbound  comprise  the 
largest  part  of  the  cargo  business  on 
the  Lakes.  Short  voyages  and  effi- 
cient cargo  carrying  methods  have 
tended  to  make  the  insurance  rates 
very  low.  They  range  from  5  cents 
a  hundred  dollars  on  westbound  gen- 
eral cargo  to  30  cents  a  hundred 
dollars  on  eastbound  grain.  Prac- 
tically all  cargo  on  the  Lakes,  in- 
cluding grain,  is  written  with  aver- 
age irrespective  of  percentage,  and 
over  a  period  of  years  has  proven 
profitable  to  the  underwriters.  Grain 
shipped  by  the  all-water  route  from 
the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  Montreal 
and  transshipped  at  Port  Colborne 
or  Kingston  into  barges  has  proved 
the  least  profitable  of  any  branch  of 
the  Lake  cargo  trade  because  of  the 
poor  character  of  the  barges  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  of  this  com- 
modity. Good  steel  barges  will  ordi- 
narily deliver  a  grain  cargo  without 
damage,  but  wooden  barges,  old  and 
battered,  never  should  be  used  for 
such  a  perishable  cargo  as  grain. 

Much  of  the  grain  on  the  Lakes  is 
written  under  what  are  known  as 
vessel  agency  certificates;  that  is, 
the  agent  who  charters  the  freight 
space  to  the  shipper  agrees  to  do  so 
without  a  commission  provided  the 
shipper  will  permit  the  vessel  agent 
to  arrange  the  insurance.  All  ves- 
sel agents  have  in  their  posses- 
sion books  of  insurance  certificates 
issued  by  various  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  agent  issues  the  cer- 
tificates to  the  shipper  sending  car- 
bon copies  of  the  certificates  to  the 
insurance  broker  through  whom  the 
arrangement  between  the  under- 
writer and  the  vessel  agent  has  been 
consummated.  The  vessel  agent  is 
granted  a  commission  for  the  plac- 
ing of  this  insurance  which,  as  indi- 
cated above,  he  accepts  in  lieu  of  a 
fee  for  charter  hire. 

For  the  present  season  the  Lake 
hull  business  will  be  on  practically 
the  same  basis  as  last  year,  namely, 
$75  a  ton  and  at  the  annual  rate  of 
3%   per  cent. 

Largest  Ever  Written  Here 

The  largest  marine  insurance  pol- 
icy ever  written  on  a  single  hull  in 
the  United  States  went  into  effect 
at  noon  of  April  10.  It  was  a  build- 
er's risk  contract  for  $2,500,000,  and 
was  issued  by  the  Amercan  Marine 
Insurance  Syndicates  on  the  Levia- 
than,    reconditioning     at     Newport 


News.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent,  the 
valuation  $4,000,000,  and  the  term 
twelve  months.  The  coverage  is 
under  the  usual  builder's  risk  form 
and  includes  strikes.  The  insurance 
was  issued  through  Syndicate  C,  and 
is  participated  in  by  forty-five  Amer- 
ican companies  and  twenty-two  for- 
eign and  foreign-controlled  com- 
panies admitted  to  do  business  in 
this  country.  The  assureds  are  the 
United  States  of  America,  and/or 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and/or  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Loss,  if  any,  is  made  payable  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
the  owners  and  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  as 
their  interest  may  appear. 

The  insurance  is  to  cover  only 
betterments  and/or  improvements  to 
the  vessel,  including  all  material, 
equipment,  apparel,  etc.,  finished  or 
unfinished,  together  with  all  labor 
thereon,  from  time  of  delivery  on 
wharves,  platforms,  docks,  lighters, 
and/or  vessels,  or  otherwise,  along- 
side or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
vessel  ready  for  use,  and  to  con- 
tinue during  and  after  installation, 
and  until  the  betterments  and/or 
improvements  are  completed  and/or 
the  vessel  sails  from  Newport  News. 

"The  liability  of  these  insurers," 
reads  the  policy,  "is  confined  to  loss, 
damage  and/or  expense  to  better- 
ments and/or  improvements  (as 
above)  and  is  limited  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  material,  equipment, 
apparel,  etc.,  and  labor  thereon, 
which  is  lost  or  damaged,  plus  over- 
head expense,  but  excluding  profit." 

New  York  Official  Changes 

W.  J.  Throckmorton  and  Henry  E. 
Reed  have  been  appointed  assitsant 
managers  of  the  Atlantic  marine 
department  of  the  Fireman's  Fund. 
The  former  will  specialize  in  under- 
writing; the  latter  will  have  special 
supervision  of  losses. 

Thomas  S.  Deering,  of  the  Niag- 
ara's Pacific  marine  department, 
joins  the  underwriting  department 
of  Appleton  &  Cox. 

William  A.  Hamilton,  underwriter 
of  transportation  and  jewelry  with 
Chubb  &  Son,  is  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness early  in  June. 

The  National  Liberty  has  appoint- 
ed H.  M.  Newhall  &  Company  its 
Pacific  Coast  general   agents. 

William  Ehmann,  formerly  with 
Appleton  &  Cox,  and  more  recently 
a  partner  of  Arnold,  Ehmann  & 
Stroter,  has  gone  with  Alberti,  Baird 
&  Carlton. 

William  H.  McGee  recently  sailed 
for  Europe.  He  is  expected  back 
within  a  few  weeks. 
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John  Ferguson,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed marine  manager  of  the 
American  Foreign  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, will  leave  for  an  extended 
trip  in  England  and  Europe  shortly. 
He  will  appoint  numerous  agencies 
for  the  association.  Mr.  Ferguson 
is  highly  optimistic  over  the  outlook 
for  a  world  extension  of  this  impor- 
tant organization. 

S.  D.  McComb  has  been  appointed 
national  councillor  to  represent  the 
Association  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
A  councillor,  it  will  be  recalled,  is 
an  important  factor,  occupying  the 
position  of  liaison  officer  between 
the  National  Chamber  and  his  own 
organization  on  important  questions. 


Marine  Underwriters^  Annual 
Meeting 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  the  United  States,  recently  held 
at  New  York,  William  H.  McGee  was 
elected  president,  F.  C.  Buswell  vice- 
president,  S.  D.  McComb  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  E.  G.  Driver  as- 
sistant secretary. 

Flood  Losses 

Marine  underwriters  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  in  the  April  floods  in 
the  South.  At  Waxahachie,  Texas, 
the  Trinity  River  flooded  cotton  com- 
presses to  a  floor  depth  of  two  feet. 
One  hundred  bales  were  washed 
away,  and  eleven  hundred  bales  were 
badly  damaged.  About  four  hun- 
dred bales  were  covered  against 
flood  risk.  C.  F.  H. 


On  the  Pacific 


The  Hague  Rules,  1921 

The  need  of  uniformity  in  mari- 
time laws  has  grown  more  apparent 
year  by  year.  The  liability  of  a  car- 
rier and  the  protection  afforded  a 
shipper  under  a  bill  of  lading  are 
vital  in  the  fostering  of  overseas 
trade. 

The  modern  bill  of  lading,  which 
when  accepted  by  the  shipper  firmly 
binds  him  to  its  conditions,  has 
grown  to  be  a  complex  and  formid- 
able document.  Its  very  portentous- 
ness  has  become  dangerous  to  the 
average  shipper,  for  he  has  long 
since  ceased  to  attempt  to  read  the 
vast  number  of  clauses  embodied 
therein.  If,  therefore,  the  carrier 
shall  add  another  clause  or  two,  det- 
rimental perhaps  to  the  shipper,  the 
latter  will  probably  be  quite  un- 
aware of  this  unhappy  fact.  His 
first  intimation  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  this  new  clause  will  be 
broken  gently  to  him  by  his  lawyers 
when  and  if  consulted  on  the  point. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 


bill  of  lading  of  today  is  no  hit-and- 
miss  proposition.  It  is  the  result  of 
great  thought  and  expense  and  is 
based  on  years  of  experience.  It  is 
construed  by  the  shipowner's  law- 
yers, always  with  an  eye  to  past  de- 
cisions on  the  carrier's  liabilities. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
exceptions  have  been  added,  when 
lawful,  one  upon  another  as  possi- 
ble need  arose.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  within  reason  that  the  ship- 
owner is  unprepared  to  assume  cer- 
tain responsibilities  in  connection 
wilth  the  safe  carriage  of  property. 
Every  day  claims  are  paid  by  fair- 
minded  carriers,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  their  bills  of  lading  con- 
tain technical  grounds  for  claiming 
immunity. 

The  Problem 
In  summing  up  the  foregoing  we 
have  on  one  hand  the  shipper  who 
is  offered  an  indifferent  amount  of 
protection  on  his  venture,  on  the 
other  the  carrier  who  has  entrench- 
ed himself  so  securely  that  he  has, 


by  his  ever  increasing  exceptions, 
defeated  to  a  certain  extent  at  least 
his  own  ends — namely,  the  encour- 
agement of  overseas  trade. 

Then  again  there  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  conflicting  laws  in  vari- 
ous countries  now  in  force.  Ocean 
transportation  is  essentially  inter- 
national and  uniform  regulations  ap- 
pear to  be  eminently  desirable. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  time  to 
consider  The  Hague  Rules,  1921,  as 
applied  to  the  above  situation.  The 
Hague  Rules  were  drafted  by  the 
maritime  law  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Association,  and 
shipowners,  shippers,  consignees, 
bankers  and  lawyers  collaborated  in 
the  work  throughout.  Inasmuch  as 
all  sides  of  the  question  were  repre- 
sented, it  seems  extremely  probable 
that  the  text  of  the  rules  as  finally 
adopted  should  go  far  in  correcting 
existing   evils. 

Various  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States  have  considered 
the  rules  and  have  approved  them. 
For  example,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  issued  a  statement  that  reads 
in  part  as  follows :  "The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle 
of  uniformity  of  commercial  docu- 
ments, to  which  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  has  frequently 
declared  its  allegiance,  will  be  ma- 
terially aided  by  the  adoption  of  The 
Hague  Rules,  1921." 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  the 
scheme  is  to  have  the  rules  adopted 
without  any  legislative  tug-of-war. 
As  regards  the  United  States,  all 
that  will  be  required  is  an  enabling 
statute  legalizing  the  use  of  bills  of 
lading  containing  The  Hague  Rules, 
1921.  This  will  be  necessary  in  that 
certain  features  of  the  rules  conflict 
with  the  Harter  Act.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers has  approved  the  adoption  of 
the  rules  and  considers  it  desirable 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  uni- 
form legislation  in  the  various  mar- 
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itime  countries  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying out  the  rules'  intent. 

A  number  of  British  shipowners 
have  already  adopted  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing embodying  the  rules.  The  lead 
established  in  this  respect  by  Alfred 
Holt  &  Company  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed by  others.  Lloyd's  List,  April 
7,  speaks  of  the  rules  in  use  by  the 
South  African  lines  and  their  con- 
templated use  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can conference  lines.  Competition 
no  doubt  will  do  much  to  finish  the 
above  should  the  rules  work  out  to 
advantage.  The  shipper,  if  ques- 
tioned by  his  banker  on  the  lack  of 
some  procurable  protection,  and  may- 
hap by  his  underwriter,  will  soon 
see  to  it  that  his  contract  embraces 
this  feature. 

There  is  of  course  considerable 
active  opposition,  and  here  lies  the 
most  effective  means  of  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  the  rules,  if 
they  prove  themselves  in  argument. 

It  would  seem  that  in  some  of  the 
objections  aired  the  objectors  have 
not  considered  the  rules  as  against 
present  conditions.  Rather  they  have 
matched  them  against  what  they 
conceive  to  be  a  perfect  contract  in 
respect  to  their  particular  needs. 
Objection  No.  1 

It  is  impossible  under  the  rules  to 
secure  a  clean  bill  of  lading,  as  the 
rules  exempt  the  carrier  from  issu- 
ing a  bill  of  lading  unless  shipping 
marks  remain  legible  until  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  also  excuse  him 
from  issuing  such  a  bill  of  lading 
covering  goods  that  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  suspect  are  not  ac- 
curately represented  by  the  shipper. 
Answer 

To  begin  with,  a  bill  of  lading  is 
issued  at  the  inception  of  and  not 
at  the  termination  of  the  voyage. 
The  rules,  it  is  true,  require  that 
to  secure  such  a  bill  of  lading  goods 
shall  be  marked  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  remain  legible  until  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  The  rules  are  in- 
tended to  improve  conditions  gener- 
ally, and  surely  if  they  result  in  a 


more  careful  marking  it  will  be  well 
for  all  concerned.  Being  faced  with 
this  condition  there  is  no  necessity 
of  it  proving  a  handicap  as  regards 
the  securing  of  a  clean  bill,  and  this 
document  when  secured  will  be  the 
shipper's  prima  facie  evidence  that 
goods  were  well  and  sufficiently 
marked.  In  effect,  the  carrier  by  his 
acceptance,  admits  this  fact  and 
anything  to  the  contrary  will  have 
to  be  proved  by  him,  not  by  the 
shipper. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  this  ob- 
jection, why  should  anyone  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
something  that  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve does  not  in  fact  exist  or  is 
misrepresented?  This  is  also  a  con- 
dition fair  to  all  concerned.  When 
the  carrier  has  indicated  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  shipment  is  in  fact 
as  represented  and  has  indicated 
this  by  the  issuance  of  a  clean  bill, 
the  burden  of  proof  falls  upon  him, 
not  upon  the  shipper. 

Objection  No.  2 

The  rules  do  not  allow  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  file  claims,  but  still 
demand  the  manifest  impossibility  of 
filing  a  claim  for  concealed  loss  be- 
fore removal  from  possession  of  the 
carrier. 

Answer 

This  objection  plainly  lacks  force. 
Clause  No.  6  of  Article  III  reads: 
"Unless  written  notice  of  a  claim 
for  loss  or  damage  and  the  general 
nature  of  such  claim  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  carrier  or  his  agent 
at  the  port  of  discharge  before  the 
removal  of  the  goods,  such  removal 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  as  described 
in  the  bill  of  lading  and  in  any 
event  the  carrier  and  the  ship  shall 
be  discharged  from  all  liability  in 
respect  of  loss  or  damage  unless  suit 
is  brought  within  twelve  months  af- 
ter delivery  of  the  goods." 

This  clause  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  present  day  conditions. 
It  would  be  well  at  this  time  to  com- 
pare   this    objection    with    No.    1    in 


connection  with  the  issuance  of  the 
bill  of  lading.  Assume,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  that  the  carrier 
has  issued  a  clean  bill  and  has  thus 
given  the  shipper  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  receipt  by  the  carrier  of 
goods  as  represented.  What,  then, 
could  be  more  equitable  than  the 
provisions  of  the  above  clause,  which 
simply  reverse  the  situation  to  em- 
brace delivery  as  against  receipt  of 
goods?  Naturally,  if  there  is  ap- 
parent damage,  claim  will  be  filed 
before  removal.  If  there  is  no  ap- 
parent damage,  removal  of  the  goods 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  goods 
were  delivered  by  the  carrier  as  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  of  lading.  It  is 
admitted  that  removal  of  goods  shifts 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  shipper, 
but  that  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  denied  the  right  of  filing 
a  claim.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
given  under  the  rules  a  period  of 
twelve  months  to  assemble  the 
amount  of  evidence  required  to  over- 
come the  assumption  of  delivery  in 
good  order  manifested  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  goods.  Compared  with 
the  usual  30,  60  or  90  days  allowed, 
this  feature  of  the  rules  is  a  de- 
cided  improvement. 

This  clause  would  be  a  positive 
boon  to  underwriters  and  lawyers. 
The  underwriter  of  today  is  often 
presented  with  claims  for  damage 
that  are  properly  claimable  against 
the  carrier,  long  after  the  period 
allowed  for  the  filing  of  claim  has 
elapsed.  With  few  exceptions  the 
parties  most  concerned  have  proved 
to  be  notoriously  negligent  in  this 
respect.  Hence  the  underwriter  is 
ofttimes  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  paying  a  claim  for  which  he  is 
in  no  wise  liable  or  losing  a  valued 
account.  Lawyers  have  always  found 
the  commonly  used  time  stipulations 
a  great  source  of  worry.  Whether 
retained  by  carrier  or  shipper  they 
are  equally  troublesome.  When  em- 
ployed in  the  interest  of  a  shipper 
he  is  often  faced  with  the  necessity 
of   commencing   suit   before   he   has 
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had  sufficient  time  to  secure  the 
proper  evidence,  or  assuming  that 
the  time  allowed  for  filing  claim  has 
elapsed  he  is  confronted  with  the 
uncertainty  of  convincing  the  court 
that  the  allotted  time  was  insuffi- 
cient or  otherwise  dispose  of  this 
stipulation.  This  uncertainty  is  to 
be  faced,  mind  you,  after  the  law- 
yer's case  has  been  prepared  and 
after  his  client  has  faced  the  ex- 
pense of  this  preparation. 

When  employed  by  the  carrier  that 
person  is  likewise  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  this  means  of  de- 
fense being  adjudged  adversely.  He 
is  therefore  loath  to  base  his  de- 
fense on  this  point  except  when  all 
other  means  have  failed.  What  then 
could  be  more  desirable  to  an  attor- 
ney than  to  abolish  this  point,  to 
such  an  extent  at  least  as  to  set  a 
period  of  time  that  might  well  be 
judged  universally  as  being  definite 
and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Liability  or  Valuation 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  correct  construction 
of  paragraph  4  of  Article  IV  of  the 
rules.  The  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship 
shall  be  responsible  in  any  event 
for  loss  or  damage  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  goods  in  an  amount  be- 
yond £100  per  package  or  unit,  or 
the  equivalent  of  that  sum  in  other 
currencies  unless  the  nature  and 
value  of  such  goods  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  shipper  before  the 
goods  are  shipped  and  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  bill  of  lading." 

It  is  more  than  passing  strange 
that  this  important  feature  of  the 
rules  permits  of  more  than  one  con- 
struction. Nevertheless,  well-inform- 
ed men  are  taking  decidedly  oppo- 
site views  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
clause  implies  that  a  package  is  val- 
ued at  not  more  than  £100.  If  this 
is  so,  it  naturally  permits  of  a  pro 
rata  settlement  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  damage.  Taken  thus,  if 
a  package  shipped,  value  undeclared 
and  worth  £1000,  shall  be  damaged 
to,  say,  50  per  cent,  claimant  would 
be  entitled  only  to  receive  in  respect 
to  this  damage  £50,  though  his  loss 
is  actually  £500.  If  the  contrary  is 
true  and  this  clause  does  not  permit 
of  average,  claimant  would  of  course 
be  entitled  to  receive  £100. 

In  support  of  the  valuation  theory 
it  is  argued  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  carrier  to  subject  him  to  the 
risk  of  carrying  a  package  valued 
greatly  in  excess  of  £100,  while  he, 
not  knowing  the  actual  value,  would 
be  liable  to  the  extent  of  £100  for 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
damage  to  the  package.  For  the 
reason   that   he   is   unaware  of  this 


high  value  he  is  in  no  position  to 
take  extra  precautions  for  its  safety. 
It  is  argued  further  that  a  limita- 
tion of  liability  would  conflict  with 
nearly  all  carriage  of  goods  acts, 
which  prohibit  such  limitation  of 
liability,  while  they  in  most  cases 
do  not  prohibit  clauses  recording  a 
mutual  agreement  as  to  value  per 
package. 

Contrary  to  the  above,  it  is  argued 
that  this  clause  permits  of  no  such 
construction.  The  fact  that  the 
clause  apparently  works  a  hardship 
on  the  carrier  in  some  instances 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  that  he 
shall  not  be  liable  up  to  £100  for  a 
partial  loss  on  a  package  of  greater 
value.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  one  of  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  carrier,  for  which  he 
is  partly  repaid  by  the  simplicity  af- 
forded in  the  way  of  settling  claims. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  fact 
that  this  clause  conflicts  with  cer- 
tain provisions  in  various  carriage 
of  goods  acts  in  no  wise  indicates 
that  a  different  meaning  should  be 
derived  from  this  clause.  In  this 
connection  it  is  argued  that  the 
framers  of  the  rules  were  thorough- 
ly cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this 
matter  of  responsibility  would  re- 
quire some  enabling  legislation. 
Further,  it  is  asked,  referring  to  the 
Harter  Act,  for  example  (wherein 
no  clause  is  found  prohibiting  a  mu- 
tual agreement  as  to  value  per  pack- 
age), whether  this  was  not  merely 
a  handy  loophole  utilized  to  evade 
the  actual  intent  of  the  act. 

Rules  Discussed 

On  April  20,  the  Association  of 
Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  addressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  rules  by  Farnum  Griffiths  of 
the  San  Francisco  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Olney,  Willard,  Mannon  & 
Greene.  Without  advocating  or  op- 
posing their  adoption  the  speaker  ex- 
plained the  rules  article  by  article 
in  an  exceedingly  forceful  manner. 
A  better  understanding  of  the  rules 
naturally  follows  such  a  gathering 
and  organizations  representing  in- 
terested parties  would  do  well  to 
follow  suit. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  con- 
cerned to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  rules.  Then  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  work  for  or  against  their 
adoption  according  to  conviction. 
For  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  should  be  supported  strict- 
ly upon  its  merits.  To  secure  its 
general  adoption  requires  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  a  large  majority. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  rules  is  the  wide  pub- 
licity urged  by  its  supporters.  This, 
then,  is  no  matter  of  selfish  interest, 


but  of  calm,  dignified,  international 
agreement.  No  matter  of  diversified 
interests  being  battled  into  law,  mis- 
shapen by  lobbyists'  provisos,  but  a 
clear,  straightforward  assumption  of 
proper  responsibility. 

Or  it  is  not.  You  and  each  of  you 
should  decide  and  at  once. 

Canal  Toll  System  on  Repairs 

The  steamship  Arizonan  of  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Line  passed 
through  the  canal  March  14,  east- 
bound,  carrying  12,000  tons  of  gen-' 
eral  cargo.  Vessel  put  back  from 
Caribbean  after  losing  one  propeller 
blade  and  cracking  another.  She 
was  repaired  at  Balboa.  In  addi- 
tion to  renewing  the  blades  of  the 
propeller,  the  forces  of  the  mechan- 
ical division  raised  the  rudder  and 
rewooded  the  stern  tube  bearings. 
The  job  is  principally  of  interest  on 
account  of  its  affording  a  striking 
application  of  the  rule  established 
under  the  executive  order  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1921,  that  vessels  transiting 
the  canal  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving repairs  at  Balboa  are  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  tolls. 
Tolls  on  the  Arizonan,  a  vessel  of 
6970  net  tons,  Panama  Canal  meas- 
urement, and  6514  net  tons.  United 
States  measurement,  amount  to  $8,- 
142.50  when  she  is  laden.  For  trans- 
iting for  the  sake  of  repairs,  how- 
ever, the  charges  for  transit  were 
at  the  rate  of  $5  a  foot  of  draft, 
amounting  to  $155  for  31  feet.  There 
were  additional  charges  for  towage, 
made  necessary  by  the  ship's  con- 
dition. 

After  returning  through  the  canal 
the  Arizonan  discharged  about  7000 
tons  of  her  cargo  at  Pier  18,  Balboa, 
and  went  into  drydock  with  the  rest. 
She  entered  the  drydock  in  the  after- 
noon of  March  26,  and  left  it  in  the 
morning  of  March  28. 

Insurance  Brevities 

In  a  decision  filed  recently.  Judge 
Jeremiah  Neterer  in  Hjalmar  Tellef- 
san  vs.  The  Schooner  Horace  X.  Bax- 
ter denied  the  libelant's  claim  to  re- 
cover from  the  vessel.  The  libel- 
ant claimed  that  he  was  engaged  to 
assist  the  vessel's  regular  crew  in 
loading  lumber  and  was  injured 
while  so  engaged.  His  claim  for 
damages  was  based  upon  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  loading  apparatus  and 
darkness  of  the  vessel's  hold.  As  a 
separate  cause  of  action  he  claimed 
that  while  moving  a  heavy  timber 
he  fell  in  the  vessel's  hold,  sustain- 
ing serious  injury.  The  libelant 
failed  to  prove  any  negligence  upon 
the  part  of  the  vessel  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  referred  to  in  the 
libel  being  known  and  assumed  like- 
wise offered  no  grounds  for  relief. 
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Rollins,  Burdick,  Hunter  Company 
have  announced  the  removal  of  their 
office  to  369  Pine  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  really  refreshing  in  these 
times  to  receive  a  vi^ell-engraved  card 
announcing  the  removal  of  an  office 
to  larger  and  more  commodious 
quarters. 


I  read  with  interest  various  re- 
ports dealing  vv'ith  floating  mines 
sighted.  One  drifter  was  reported 
in  the  path  of  the  liners  between 
Boston  and  Europe  recently.  These 
mines  are  credited  in  all  cases  with 
being  innocuous.  Nevertheless,  I 
warrant  you  no  skipper  is  minded 
to  put  one  to  the  test. 


The  Insurance  Office  of  Australia 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  North 
British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Reports  from  Sydney  signify 
that  heavy  marine  losses  incurred 
by  the  I.  0.  A.  during  1921  left  this 
company  in  need  of  more  capital. 
This  position  was  augmented  by  the 
amount  of  cash  deposits  required  in 
various  countries.  Recent  legislation 
in  New  Zealand  alone  called  for  an 


additional  deposit  of  £35,000.  The 
North  British  made  a  tentative  offer 
for  the  stock,  purchase  hinging  on 
the  transferring  of  at  least  85  per 
cent  of  the  shares  issued  to  them  at 
the  price  of  9s  each  net.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  I.  O.  A.  issue  a  circular 
recommending  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  offered  by  the  North  British 
&  Mercantile  Insurance  Company. 


Return  premiums  are  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  adding  to  last  year's 
troubles  for  local  underwriters.  Ves- 
sels in  large  numbers  that  during 
1920  were  busily  engaged  all  year 
were  laid  up  for  the  greater  portion 
of  1921  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  see  harbor  risk  returns  rep- 
resenting 60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  charged.  These  returns 
must  now  be  met  and  represent  a 
serious  drain  when  applied  to  the 
present  depleted  income. 

Were  this  condition  to  long  con- 
tinue it  certainly  would  cause  a  re- 
vision of  rate.  For  it  is  useless  to 
argue  that  the  underwriter  has  se- 
cured the  full  premium  for  the  risk 
involved.      Though   this    is    actually 


so,  the  original  annual  rate  was 
based  on  sea  risk  insurance  for  full 
term  and  a  spread  of  business  at 
this  rate  constituted  the  anticipated 
income  to  be  derived.  As  it  actually 
happened,  however,  these  vessels 
were  at  sea,  we  might  say,  just  long 
enough  to  enable  a  goodly  number 
of  them  to  get  into  trouble.  It  can 
be  readily  seen  that  a  very  minor 
claim  would  more  than  offset  the 
amount  of  premium  received  for  a 
vessel  on  sea  risk  for,  say,  two 
months  and  laid  up  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  policy  term.  For  exam- 
ple, a  vessel  rated  at  7  per  cent  and 
paying  2  per  cent  for  harbor  risk 
would  actually  pay  under  these  con- 
ditions only  2.833  per  cent  for  the 
entire  term.  This  fiigure  is  gross  and 
would,  of  course,  be  reduced  by  any 
brokerages  involved. 

In  other  words,  had  the  under- 
writer insured  this  vessel  for  a  six- 
ty-day period  while  at  sea,  the  pre- 
mium charged  would  have  been  con- 
siderably more  than  1.166  per  cent, 
this  being  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived. 

"FRANCIS   ADRION." 


FOUR  UNUSUAL  COMBINATION  FREIGHTERS 

Vessels  Under  Construction  at  the  Yard  of  Eraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  for  Lake,  River,  Canal  or  Ocean  Service 


FOUR  steel  single-screw  freight- 
ers of  rather  unusual  charac- 
teristics are  building  at  the 
yard  of  Fraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  at 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  for  the  George 
Hall  Coal  Company.  These  vessels 
are  interesting  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  their  hulls 
and  machinery  were  designed  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  combination  ef- 
ficiency for  Lake,  canal,  river  and 
sea  service. 

The  overall  dimensions  are:  length, 
258  feet;  beam,  43  feet;  and  molded 
depth,  20  feet  6  inches.  They  are 
built  on  the  Isherwood  longitudinal 
framing  system,  with  cellular  dou- 
ble bottoms  divided  longitudinally 
for  about  two-thirds  the  vessel's 
length  in  such  a  way  that  water  bal- 
last can  be  shifted  for  trimming 
purposes  in  working  cargo.  Arrange- 
ments for  water  ballast  are  provided 
also  in  fore  and  aft  peak  tanks. 

Each  hull  has  two  cargo  holds 
with  six  large  hatches,  two  hatches 
being  especially  large  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate beams  and  billets  60  feet 
in  length.     The  hulls  are  built  with 


full  topgallant  forecastle  and  long 
raised  quarter-deck  aft,  so  that  they 
are  comparatively  dry,  seaworthy 
steamers.  The  hull  is  designed  to 
carry  2500  tons  deadweight  on  a 
canal  draft  of  14  feet,  the  grain  ca- 
pacity at  that  draft  being  about 
120,000  bushels.  The  scantlings, 
however,  are  designed  so  that  these 
hulls  at  sea  may  be  safely  loaded 
to  a  draft  of  16  feet  6  inches,  at 
a  corresponding  capacity  in  dead- 
weight tonnage. 

There  are  two  Scotch  marine  boil- 
ers 14  feet  7  inches  diameter  by  10 
feet  8  inches  long,  built  for  a  work- 
ing pressure  of  180  pounds,  and  ar- 
ranged for  coal  burning.  These 
boilers  supply  steam  to  a  triple-ex- 
pansion engine  of  19  by  32  by  56- 
inch  cylinders  and  36-inch  stroke, 
and  to  the  electric  lighting  plant 
and  engine  room  and  deck  auxiliary 
machinery.  Bunker  accommodations 
are  provided  for  150  tons  of  coal. 
These  engines  are  designed  to  drive 
the  hull  at  a  sea  speed  of  12  knots, 
fully  loaded. 

The   powerful   steam  steering   en- 


gine located  over  the  after  peak  and 
controlled  either  from  the  wheel- 
house  forward  or  the  top  of  the  deck- 
house aft  is  supplemented  also  by 
powerful  hand-steering  gear.  Three 
steam  winches  for  handling  cargo 
and  two  especially  designed  winches 
for  warping  purposes,  together  with 
a  combined  steam  and  hand  windlass, 
insure  the  rapid  handling  of  cargo 
and  the  easy  working  of  the  ship. 
Hall's  patent  fair  leads,  bollards  and 
snubbing  wire  compressor  combine 
for  quick  and  efficient  working  of 
the  vessels  in  and  out  of  docks  and 
canals.  The  plans  call  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  electric  lighting 
with  direct  connected  steam  engine 
generator,  switchboards  and  pilot- 
house control  of  signal  lamps  and 
cargo-working  lamps. 

The  officers'  quarters  and  accom- 
modations for  a  few  passengers  are 
located  in  the  forecastle,  the  navi- 
gating bridge  being  well  forward, 
just  at  the  after  end  of  the  fore- 
castle deck.  The  captain's  quarters 
are  directly  under  it  and  consist  of 
a  sleeping-room,  office  and  bath. 
The  dining  saloon,  engineers'  quar- 
ters, stewards'  rooms,  pantry,  re- 
frigerator room,  galley,  engine  room 
staff  and  deck  hands  are  all  accom- 
modated under  the  raised  quarter- 
deck aft. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


Recent  Contracts 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation,  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, two  double-ended  steel  ferry- 
boats for  San  Francisco  -  Oakland 
Terminal  Railways  (Key  Route),  225 
by  42  by  11-6  loaded  draft,  turbo- 
electric  engines,  1350  L  H.  P.  De- 
liveries estimated  for  October  and 
November. 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, two  carfloats  for  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company,  292  by  42  by 
11-6.  Launching  estimated  for  Sep- 
tember. 

DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  steel  derrick  lighter 
for  Gillespie  Contracting  Company 
of  New  York,  82  by  32  by  8. 

Osaka  Iron  Works,  Osaka,  Japan, 
cable  ship  for  Japanese  government, 
3200  gross  tons,  340  by  44  by  30. 
Delivery   estimated   for   late   1922. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  two  coastwise 
combination  vessels,  350  by  52  by  19 
loaded  draft,  triple  -  expansion  en- 
gines, 2700  L  H.  P.,  for  Merchants 
&  Miners  Transportation  Company. 
Deliveries  estimated  for  January  and 
February,  1923. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan,  bulk  freight 
vessel  for  Wilson  Transit  Company, 
previously  reported,  will  be  580  by 
60  by  20  loaded  draft,  11,800  gross 
tons,  triple-expansion  engines,  1880 
L  H.  P.  Delivery  estimated  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Staten  Island,  New  York,  fer- 
ryboat for  Erie  Railroad,  206  by  44-1 
by  17-4  loaded  draft,  1538  gross  tons, 
reciprocating  engines,  1200  I.  H.  P.; 
also  three  sister  ferryboats  for  City 
of  New  York,  215  by  45  by  18  loaded 
draft,  electric  drive,  1900  I.  H.  P. 

Kyle  &  Purdy,  Inc.,  City  Island, 
New  York,  steel  motor  houseboat, 
Mirimar,  121  by  21  by  4  draft,  two 
four-cylinder  120-horsepower  Nelseco 
diesels,  designer,  Henry  J.  Gielow, 
Inc.,  12  miles   loaded   speed. 

Gilpin    Construction    Company, 

Portland,  Oregon,  two  sheds  for  mu- 
nicipal pier  No.  1,  500  by  187  feet. 

Colby  Steel  &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Washington,  hammer- 
headed  crane,  boom  95  feet,  capacity 
5  tons  100  feet  a  minute,  for  port 
of  Grays  Harbor.  Two  similar  cranes 
have  been  installed  at  Tacoma  and 
one  at  Willapa  harbor. 

Marine  Construction  Company,  Se- 
attle, scow  for  Morrison  Mill  Com- 
pany, Blaine,  Washington,  300  tons, 
110  by  36  by  8-6. 


Western  Keel-layings 

Chilore,  combination  ore  and  coal 
carrier  Ore  Steamship  Company, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Union  Plant,  Alameda  Works,  April 
17. 

Western  Launchings 

San  Mateo,  ferryboat  Jas.  Rolph 
&  Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Union  Plant,  Alameda 
Works,  May  9. 

Rascal,  sloop  builders'  account,  W. 
F.  Stone  &  Son,  Oakland,  California, 
May  16. 

Western  Deliveries 

Perry,  destroyer  U.  S.  N.,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  completed  and 
ready  for  commissioning  since  May 
20,  but  not  yet   commissioned. 

Eastern  Keel-layings 

Two  carfloats,  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Baltimore  Drydock  Plant, 
Baltimore,  April  26. 

Carfloat,  Brooklyn  Eastern  District 
Terminal,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
May  4. 

Freighter,  Mathews  Steamship 
Company,  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario, 
May  10. 

Eastern  Launchings 

Mirimar,  steel  houseboat  Mr.  Eis- 
enlohr,  Kyle  &  Purdy,  Inc.,  City  Is- 
land, New  York  City,  May  1. 


Dolphin,  diesel  yacht  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens, Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News, 
April  8. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  river  steam- 
er War  Department,  Charles  Ward 
Engineering  Works,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  March  11. 

Caisson  "A"  for  pier,  Delaware 
river  bridge,  Philadelphia  side.  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  April  24. 

Eastern  Deliveries 

Californian,  motorship  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  built 
by  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  en- 
gined  by  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, May  6. 

S-22,  submarine  U.  S.  N.,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Fore 
River  Plant,  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
April  4. 

Important  Repair  Awards 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land, California,  reconditioning  the 
Pacific  Mail  liner  Wolverine  State, 
installation  of  steerage  accommoda- 
tions and  officers'  quarters,  $44,900. 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  conversion  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company's  liner  Creole 
to  an  oil  burner,  enlargement  of  pas- 
senger quarters  and  general  over- 
haul, $200,000. 


Progress  of  Work 


Pacific  Coast 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION   PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  all  launched;  outfitting 
proceeding  slowly. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

San    Mateo,    hull    5314,    ferryboat 


Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21;  launch  May9/22. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb20/22. 

No  name,  hull  5316,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;    sister  to  above. 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken-  \ 
tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister  ! 
to  above;  keel  June4/20.  J 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken-  ' 
tine  Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 
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The  American-Hawaiian  motorship  Californian,  built  by  the  Mercha  it  ShipbuilHing  Corporation  and  engined  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company,  underwent  her  trials  off  the  Delaware  Capes  May  1  and  2.  There  was  no  interruption  of  any  kind  during 
the  trials,  the  machinery  not  being  stopped  or  slowed  down  at  any  time.  On  the  six  -  hour  fuel  consumption  run  the  engines  developed  4500 
I.  H.  P.  on  an  average  oil  consumption  for  all  purposes  of  3/10  of  a  pound  an  I.  H.  P.  hour,  the  average  speed  being  13  knots.  The  vessel 
was  only  partly  loaded.     She  was  delivered   May  6.    Her   first  voyage  will   be  in  the  United   States  intercoastal  trade. 


HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:     L.   R.   McFie. 

No  name,  hull  37,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  May /22,  est;  launch 
Aug/22,  est;   deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May/22,  est;  launch 
Sept/22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Trever,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-111/2   beam;   9-4  loaded  draft;   35 


loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Augl2/19; 
launch  Septl5/20;  ready  for  commis- 
sioning since  Febl5/22. 

Perry,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21 ;  ready  for  commissioning  since 
May  20/22. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Septl5/20;  launch  Oct 
29/21. 

W.   F.   STONE   &  SON, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Rascal,  sloop  builder's  account; 
41  LBP;  8-6  beam;  6  deep;  launch 
Mayl6/22. 

Corinthian  II,  sloop  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club;  35  LBP;  8-8  beam;  6 
deep. 

No  name,  aux  sloop  builder's  ac- 
count; 49  LBP;  14  beam;  5-6  deep; 
gas  eng,  15  IHP. 

Sparrow,  tug  Alaska  Packers'  As- 
sociation; 65  LBP;  16  beam;  5-6 
deep;  gas  eng,  80  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  65  LBP;  16  deep,  7  load- 
ed draft;  Diesel  eng,  120  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  sister  to  above. 

Pile-driver  Naknek  Packing  Com- 
pany; 40  LBP;  20  beam;  3  loaded 
draft. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 


USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  MaylS'' 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

Atlantic y  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep;  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  7  launched,  6  de- 
livered. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
5  launched;  4  delivered. 

Two  sand  barges,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co.,  Cairo,  HI.;  130x30x7-6; 
launch  May/22. 

One  dredge  hull,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co,  Cairo,  HI;  110x30x5-6; 
launch  June/22,  est. 

Two  oil  barges.  Gulf  Refining  Co; 
158x36x11;     one   launched. 

Four  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  180x36x8;  launch  July/22, 
est. 

One  wharfboat,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests, 160x26x5;    launch  July/22,  est. 

Two  carfloats.  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  launch  Sept/22,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9Vy  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Apr/22,  est;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mayl/22,  est;  launch 
Nov/22,  est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 
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Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  6000  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-3;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;   keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  130,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed  draft;   keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

And  the  following  nineteen  sub- 
marines USN:  hulls  1309  to  1320 
inc,  submarines  S-18  to  S-29  inc; 
hulls  1389  to  1394  inc;  submarines 
S-42  to  S-47  inc;  S-22  delivered 
Apr4/22. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spalding; 
160  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  two  6-cyl  180  HP  Nelseco 
diesel  engs. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Western  World,  hull  4197,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb  eng,  10,000  IHP;  8  Yarrows 
boilers;  keel  July29/20;  launch  Sept 
17/21. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  May 
2/21 ;    launch  Aprl/22. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 


CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Steel  motor  houseboat  for  John 
Ringling;  125  LOA;  21  beam;  4 
draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyl  180  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  deliver  July 
5/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP  &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21 ;    88.5  per  cent  comp  May  1/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21 ;  84.5  per  cent  comp  May  1/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  May  1/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47  per  cent 
comp  Mayl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  42.6  per  cent 
comp  May  1/22. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Calif ornian  and  Missourian ;  Cali- 
fornian  delivered  May6/22. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  59,  ferry  Captain 
J.  C.  Dahmer;  65  LBP;  20  beam;  5 
draft;  11  loaded  speed;  Fairbanks- 
Morse  heavy-oil  eng;  keel  Marl5/22; 
launch  Mayl5/22,  est;  deliver  May 
25/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  yacht  Thos.  H. 
Gill;  98  LBP;  15  beam,  6  draft;  14 
speed;  Standard  Gas  eng;  keel  June 
1/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
1/22,  est. 

American  Girl,  hull  62,  frt  vessel 
H.  E.  Searfoss;  65  LBP;  14  beam; 
6  draft;  10  speed;  Kahlenberg  heavy 
oil  eng;  keel  Mar20/22;  launch  May 
15/22,  est;  deliver  Junel/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  63,  wood  yacht  K. 
M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  121/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  JunelO/22,  est;  de- 
liver Julyl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  64,  wood  yacht  J. 
H.  Reid;  42  LBP;  11  beam,  31/3 
draft;  11  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
30/22;  launch  Junel5/22,  est;  de- 
liver June25/22  est. 

No  name,  hull  65,  steel  derrick 
lighter,  Gillespie  Contracting  Co  of 
N  Y;  82  long;  32  beam;  8  deep. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  IIV2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3    Scotch    boilers,    15-3x11-3%;    keel 


Marl6/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  72,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  Julyl5/22,  est;  launch 
N0VI5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl5/22,  est;  launch  Decl5/22,  est; 
deliver  Febl5/23,  est. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Lake  freighter  George  Hall  Coal 
Company  of  Canada;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  20-6  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
TE  eng,  19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burn- 
ing. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

No  name,  hull  242,  bulk  freight 
Wilson  Transit  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  111/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  MaylO/22,  est;  launch 
Augl/22,  est;   deliver  Septl/22,   est. 

KYLE    &   PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  hull  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures. 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers;  keel  June 
1/22,  est. 

Mirimar,  hull  155,  steel  houseboat 
Mr.  Eisenlohr;  101  LBP;  21  beam; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  12  miles  loaded 
speed;  105  DWT;  two  4-cyl  120  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs ;  keel  Sept/21 ; 
launch  Mayl/22. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN 
launch  Junel8/21. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Californian,  hull  385,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11  y2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
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The  Matson  steamship  Lurline,  as  she  appears  since  being  remod- 
eled by  the  United  Engineering  Works,  San  Francisco.  The  photo- 
graph shows  the  new  promenade  deck  and  rebuilt  passenger  accommo- 
dations.    The   total   cost  of  the   work   was   about   $250,000. 


The  steamship  Chiapas,  Mexican  States  Steamship  Line,  at  a  San 
Francisco  wharf.  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  recently  took  over 
the   agency    of   this   line. 


donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS ;  keel  Feb5/21 ; 
launch  Novl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  diesel  engines;  de- 
liver May6/22. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  sister  to 
above ;  keel  FeblO/21 ;  launch  Dec 
14/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for  installa- 
tion of  Diesel  engines. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  IQi/g  molded 
beam;  21  -  OVa  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 


disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Dolphin,  hull  263,  Diesel  yacht 
Cox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep;  keel  Feb27/22;  launch  Apr 
8/22. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch   Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33I/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  B&W  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 


Hull  268,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  long; 
keel  AprlO/22. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal ;  340  feet  long ; 
keel   May4/22. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  MaylO/22. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jas.  Bradford. 

No  name,  hull  1020,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  320  LBP;  44  beam  at  water- 
line;  14-6  loaded  draft;  18  loaded 
speed;  800  DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs,' 
3000  IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  13-3x 
11-6;  keel  Feb23/22;  launch  July 
7/22,  est;    deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1021,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb23/ 
22;  launch  Aug7/22,  est;  deliver 
Nov/22,est. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

Delivery  No.  6,  hull  739,  motor 
barge  Standard  Oil  Co,  N  Y;  120 
LBP;  25  beam;  11-9  loaded  draft;  8 
loaded  speed;  200  gross  tons;  Bolin- 
der  eng,  300  IHP;  keel  Feb20/22; 
launch  May25/22,  est;  deliver  May 
29/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  740,  ferrvboat  Erie 
R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam;  17-4 
loaded  draft;  1538  gross;  rec  engs, 
1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  12-9x12-9. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS. 
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No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;    sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IMP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-ll^A;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Ferryboat  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
167  long;  55  beam;  14-8  deep;  two 
screws;  3-cyl  comp  engs,  700  IHP; 
2  B&W  WT  boilers;  keel  Febl6/22. 

Ferryboat  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
sister  to  above;    keel  Feb20/22. 

Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu ;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  161/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers ;  to  carry  434  passengers ; 
keel  Junel/22,est. 


THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch  Mar3/22. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22. 

No  name,  hull  19,  sternwheel  tow- 
boat  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co;  136-6  LBP;  32  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  simple  HP  non-con- 
densing eng,  18  in  dia  by  7  ft  stroke, 
250  lbs  WP;  4  Miss  River  type  boil- 
ers, 44  in  dia;  keel  Marl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sidewheel  car 
ferry  Missouri-Illinois  R  R  Co,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia. 


News  of  the  Yards 


The  steamship  Annette  Rolph  was 
the  first  vessel  to  be  hauled  out  in 
the  drydock  of  the  San  Pedro  works, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  dock  was  recently  towed  to  San 
Pedro  from  San  Francisco.  Evi- 
dently there  was  need  of  the  new  fa- 
cilities, as  vessels  were  waiting  for 
the  dock  to  go  into  operation. 

Fuel  oil  burning  equipment  has 
been  ordered  for  installation  on  a 
United  States  Army  dredge  located 
at  Porto  Rico.  The  equipment  se- 
lected is  the  Bethlehem  (Dahl)  me- 
chanical system  built  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
and  the  installation  is  being  made 
at  Porto  Rico.  The  order  was  placed 
through  the  office  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, United  States  Army  Engineers, 
New  York. 

On  page  330,  May  number  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review,  appeared  a 
statement  that  "the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company  reported  to  have 
bought  the  motor-barges  Dawnlite, 
Daylite,  Sunlite  and  Moonlite  .  .  .", 
etc.  This  should  have  read:  "The 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  is  re- 
ported .  .  .".  The  report  is  con- 
firmed, but  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  has  made  no  announce- 
ment regarding  the  use  of  the  ves- 
sels. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  preparing 
for  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
reconditioning  and  conversion  of  the 
steamships  Agamemnon  and  Mount 
Vernon  from  coal  to  oil  burners. 
The  two  vessels  were  formerly  Ger- 
man   liners.      It    is    estimated    that 


$7,000,000  will  be  required  for  the 
work.  The  vessels,  on  completion, 
will  be  placed  on  the  run  to  English 
and  German  ports. 

The  Red  D  Line,  operating  be- 
tween New  York  and  Venezuela,  is 
reported  to  be  considering  the  con- 
struction of  two  passenger  and  car- 
go vessels  of  6000  to  7000  tons. 

The  New  England  Oil  Refining 
Company  of  Boston  is  reported  to 
be  contemplating  construction  of  ten 
or  more  steel  tankers,  light-draft 
type,  350  feet  in  length,  for  Vene- 
zuelan service. 

L.  E.  Geary,  naval  architect,  Se- 
attle, has  drawn  plans  for  a  90-foot, 
triple-screw  motor  yacht  for  C.  D. 
Stimson,  Seattle.  Plans  also  in  pro- 
gress for  a  58-foot  auxiliary  schoon- 
er-yacht for  F.  C.  Hubbell  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  famous  monitor  Monterey, 
which  until  recently  was  station- 
ship  at  Pearl  Harbor,  was  sold  re- 
cently to  a  junk  dealer  and  will  be 
dismantled  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She 
was  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works 
in  San  Francisco  in  1893  and  was 
the  first  steel  warship  constructed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  recondition  the  freighter 
Poznan,  recently  purchased  of  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Thirty-two  old  vessels  of  the  Jap- 
anese navy  were  stricken  from  the 
list  April  1  and  will  be  scrapped 
during  the  year.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Second  -  class  coast  -  defense 
ship  Chiyoda,  2439  tons;    mine-layer 


Tsugaru,  6630  tons;  first-class  coast- 
defense  ships  Suwo,  12,674  tons,  and 
Iwami,  13,516  tons;  second-class 
coast-defense  ships  Mishima,  4960 
tons;  Hashidate,  4277  tons,  and  Oki- 
noshima,  4126  tons;  third-class  de- 
stroyers Shiranui,  Kagero,  Usugumo, 
Shiragumo,  Asashio,  Murasame,  Asa- 
giri  and  Fubuki;  first-class  torpedo 
boats  Shirataka,  Kari,  Aodaka,  Mozu 
and  Tsubame;  second-class  destroy- 
ers Nos.  67,  68,  70,  71,  72,  74  and  75, 
and  four  third-class  torpedo  boats. 
The  Tsugaru  is  the  former  Russian 
Pallada,  the  Suwo  the  Russian  Po- 
biedu,  the  Iwami  the  Russian  Orel, 
the  Mishima  the  Admiral  Sengavin 
and  the  Okishima  the  Admiral  Graf 
Apraxin.  The  dates  of  construction 
of  all  the  vessels  range  between 
1898  and  1903,  except  the  destroyer 
Fubuki,  which  was  built  in  1905. 
Ten  capital  ships  to  be  destroyed 
under  the  recent  treaty  will  be  scrap- 
ped within  eighteen  months,  it  is 
reported.  Two  battle-cruisers  will 
be   converted   into   airplane-carriers. 

The  ferry  service  vessel  Jufuku 
Maru  was  launched  at  the  Mitsu- 
bishi plant  in  Kobe  April  1.  The 
Jufuku  Maru  is  a  sister  of  the  Kei- 
fuku  Maru,  recently  launched  in  the 
same  yard.  Each  is  of  3500  gross 
tons.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
first  passenger  on  the  Keifuku  Maru. 
The  vessels  will  run  between  Shimo- 
noseki  and   Fusan. 

A  10,000-ton  drydock  was  recently 
towed  from  the  Erie  Basin  plant  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  to 
the  shipyards  recently  purchased  by 
the  Todd  Corporation  from  the  Mo- 
bile Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany at  Mobile. 

The  shipbuilding  yard  at  Cocka- 
too Island,  Australia,  has  been  closed 
and  most  of  the  employes  dismissed. 
Two  thousand  men  were  employed 
at  one  time. 

Five  marine  diesels  built  for  the 
Shipping  Board  have  been  sold,  two 
being  of  900  shaft  horsepower  and 
three  of  750,  and  thirty-one  have 
been  stored  as  follows:  five  750  S. 
H.  P.  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  trunk- 
piston,  sixteen  900  S.  H.  P.  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  crosshead,  ten  825  S.  H. 
P.  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  (formerly 
Skandia  -  Pacific  Oil  Engine  Com- 
pany), Werkspoor  type,  crosshead. 
All  are  four-cycle,  direct-reversible. 

The  Allen-Johnson  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
to  take  over  the  complete  equipment 
of  the  Daniels  Shipyard.  The  com- 
pany will  build  wood  or  steel  ships 
of  any  tonnage. 

Negotiations    are    in    progress    for 
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the  purchase  of  the  McDougall-Du- 
luth  Shipbuilding  Company,  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  behalf  of  its 
subsidiary,  the  American  Bridge 
Company.  The  plant  is  now  idle, 
but  if  purchased  will  be  reconstruct- 
ed by  the  Steel  Corporation  for  a 
fabrication  plant,  at  which  would  be 
made  structural  steel  forms  for  build- 
ings and  bridges.  Some  of  the  ma- 
chinery now  in  the  plant  would  be 
suitable  for  this  work  and  additional 
machinery  would  probably  be  pur- 
chased. If  the  deal  goes  through  it 
is  claimed  that  this  will  represent 
the  largest  property  transfer  that 
ever  was  consummated  at  Duluth. 
The  Duluth  fabricating  plant  will 
distribute  its  products  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Northwest  and  will  be 
an  active  competitor  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Steel  &  Machinery  Company. 
About  180,000  gross  tons  of  steam- 
ers will  be  constructed  in  Japan  dur- 
ing the   year   1922,   it   is   estimated. 


Of  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  the 
Yokohama  Dock  is  expected  to  build 
two  steamers  for  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  and  a  1500-ton  refrigerator 
ship  for  Kuzuhara  &  Company;  the 
Uraga  Dockyard  Company  a  3500- 
ton  collier  for  the  Hokkaido  Colliery 
&  Steamship  Company,  one  pleasure 
ship  for  the  Tokyo  Bay  Steamship 
Company,  two  passenger  steamers 
for  the  Hakodate  -  Aomori  Channel 
service  maintained  by  the  railway 
department;  the  Osaka  Iron  Works 
two  steamers  for  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  one  for  the  Tokyo  Bay 
Steamship  Company,  one  each  for 
the  Department  of  Communications, 
the  Mitsubishi  Company,  and  the 
Kuhara  Company.  Stock  vessels  are 
on  this  year's  programs  of  the  Kaw- 
asaki Dockyard  and  the  Harima 
Shipbuilding  Yard.  The  amount  of 
iron  stored  by  various  shipbuilding 
yards  in  Japan  is  estimated  roughly 
at  200,000  tons,  or  more  than  will 
be  needed. 


Recent  Repair  Work 


Recent  Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   LTD. 

Union  Plant 

Miscellaneous:  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  El 
Segundo,  S.  0.  Barge  No.  95,  F.  H. 
Hillman,  Richmond,  Daisy  Freeman, 
W.  S.  Rheem,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Olsen,  Catherine  G.  Sudden,  Edna, 
Jacob  Luckenbach,  George  L.  Olsen, 
Hawk,  Loch  Katrine,  San  Pablo, 
Nanking,  Mexico,  Simaloer,  Clare- 
mont,  Thomas  Crowley,  Siam,  Ana- 
tina.  Atlas,  Broad  Arrow,  Creole 
State  (extensive),  John  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  Multnomah,  Cricket,  Lurline, 
Valparaiso,  Wilhelmina,  Moonlight, 
Trident,  Whittier,  Avalon,  Baja  Cal- 
ifornia, Asia,  U.  0.  Barge  No.  1920, 
Caspar,  Stockton,  Montana,  Waikawa, 
Sonoma,  Providencia,  Hattie  Luck- 
enbach, Manulani,  Bergen,  Acme,  Ad- 
miral Evans,  Wellesley,  Sea  Rover, 
Hauraki,  Colombia,  Manukai,  Harry 
Luckenbach,  George  L.  Olsen,  La 
Purisima,  Liebre,  China  Arrow,  Cath- 
erine G.  Sudden,  Wabash,  Annette 
Rolph.  Propellers:  Mayfair,  Enter- 
prise, Maricopa,  Atlas  (blade  only), 
Yale  (2),  K.  R.  Kingsbury  (blade 
only),  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  (4  test  pieces), 
Willpolo.  Pump  parts:  F.  S.  Loop, 
La  Purisima.  Wildcats:  Argyll  (2), 
San  Joaquin  (2).  Alterations  to 
quarters :  Maui.  Hull  repairs :  Whea- 
ton  (extensive).  Broad  Arrow  (test- 
ing), Stockton.  Miscellaneous  parts 
i  and  equipment:  F.  S.  Loop,  Sonoma, 
i  West  Mahwah,  Royal  Arrow,  Rom- 
i  ulus,  Paporoka,  Oleum,  Frank  H. 
I  Buck,  Angel,  San  Pedro,  Hegira, 
Mexican.  Tailshaft:  Florence  01- 
t  sen,  Willpolo.  Engine  repairs:  Los 
!  Angeles.  Boiler  repairs:  San  Pe- 
dro, Santa  Monica. 


MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
hull  repairs:  Emily  F.  Whitney,  W. 
C.  Fish  No.  1,  Florence  Luckenbach, 
Sonoma,  Beulah,  San  Juan,  Marga- 
ret, Bohemia,  Tamalpais  (also  en- 
gine repairs).  Boiler  repairs:  Pe- 
troleum, Brooklyn,  Hawkeye  State 
(also  engine).  Drydocking,  clean- 
ing, painting:  Star  of  Zealand,  Caz- 
adero.  Star  of  Iceland,  Star  of  Green- 
land, Star  of  Holland,  Star  of  Eng- 
land, Star  of  India,  Rolph,  Star  of 
Italy,  Star  of  France,  Philippine, 
Samar,  Luzon,  Invincible,  Crockett, 
Forester,  Commerce,  Rufus  E.  Wood, 
Fox,  West  Faralon,  West  Montop. 
Engine,  boiler,  hull  repairs:  Shab- 
onee,  Jim  Butler,  General  McDowell 
(also  drydocking).  Deck  and  en- 
gine repairs:  Arakan,  Oriental  (also 
boiler).  Drydocking,  miscellaneous 
wheel  work:  Georgina  Rolph.  En- 
gine and  copper  pipe  work:  St. 
Louis.  Drydocking  and  hull  repairs: 
City  of  Martinez.  Drydocking,  clean- 
ing, painting,  miscellaneous  repairs: 
Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Thomas,  Grays 
Harbor.  Engine  repairs:  Celestial, 
Delagoa  Maru,  West  Jappa.  Repairs 
to  cargo  booms:  Hollywood.  Retub- 
ing  donkey  boiler:  Tiverton.  Mak- 
ing and  installing  new  smokestack: 
Yerba  Buena.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Bear.  Deck  and  hull  repairs: 
Wolverine  State.  Drydocking  and 
unshipping  rudder:    Madrona. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Seattle  (preparation  for  com- 
missioning), Nitro,  Delphy,  Chaun- 
cey,  J.  F.  Burnes,  Somers,  Percival, 
Farragut,  Fuller.  Docking  and  in- 
stallation of  rudder  and  propellers: 


Milwaukee.  Docking  and  miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Silver  State,  Pine 
Tree  State,  Wenatchee.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs  incidental  to  operation 
as  district  craft:  Eagle  57,  Sotoy- 
omo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois, 
Pawtucket.  Care  and  preservation : 
Oregon,  Missoula,  Charlotte. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Kaisha  Ma- 
ru, Washington,  Tacoma  (also  sur- 
vey), Janet  Dollar,  Toyama  Maru, 
Hector,  Yorba  Linda  (minor),  Ful- 
ton. Pipe  line  repairs:  Falls  of 
Clyde.  Engine  repairs:  Ixion,  Ho- 
boken,  lyo  Maru.  Bottom  damage 
repairs:  Narenta.  Cleaning  and 
painting:  John  A.,  Benjamin  F. 
Packard  (also  survey).  Forest  T. 
Crosby,  Contra  Costa,  Arthur  Rust, 
C.  S.  Holmes,  Admiral  Dewey,  Aza- 
lea, Washington  T.  &  B.  barges  31, 
38,  52.  Cleaning,  painting,  miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Skagway,  Gleaner. 
Steam  line  repairs:  Forest  Friend. 
New  cargo  boom:  Toyooka  Maru. 
Fuel  oil  burning  parts:  Ruth  Alex- 
ander. General  overhaul:  North- 
western. 

WINSLOW   MARINE    RAILWAY    & 

SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

WINSLOW,  WASHINGTON 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Sophie  Chris- 
tenson  (also  installing  new  water 
tanks),  Bolcom  No.  12,  Pioneer  No. 
11,  Elwell.  General  overhauling,  per 
government  specifications:  U.  S.  L. 
T.  Cedar.  Drydocking,  cleaning, 
painting,  general  overhauling:  Yo- 
semite  (also  renewing  shoe),  Maud 
(preparatory  to  voyage  to  North 
Pole).  Drydocking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, new  bowsprit,  new  foremast, 
overhauling  rigging,  hull  and  keel 
repairs:    Helene. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Minor  repairs:  Restorer  (engine), 
Baychimo.  Evaporator  repairs:  Ma- 
dawaska.  Docking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, underwater  repairs:  Hercules. 
Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  draw- 
ing tailshafts,  propeller  and  rudder 
repairs:  Canora.  Docking,  scaling, 
cleaning,  painting,  repairs  to  hull 
and  Port  A  bracket:  Princess  Vic- 
toria. 


New  Companies 


The  Union  Marine  Service  Corpo- 
ration has  been  chartered  at  Fair- 
field, Maryland,  capital  $300,000.  In- 
corporators are:  Rupert  C.  Cowles, 
Charles  Hoffman,  Frank  J.  Whalen. 
The  company  will  engage  in  ship 
repairing. 

Los  Vecinos,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  California  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000  to  operate  combination 
vessels  between  Los  Angeles  and 
ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. John  C.  Allen  is  organizer  and 
president  and  general  manager. 


STEAMSHIP  OPERATIONS  AND  HARBOR  WORK 


Shipping  Notes 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company, 
American-Hawaiian  agents,  announce 
that  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  whereby  1.  c.  1.  shipments 
will  be  delivered  to  piers  at  New 
York,  thus  eliminating  the  former 
transfer  charge  of  8  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  Only  shipments  moving 
over  the  New  York  Central  are  af- 
fected. The  westbound  service  of 
the  American  -  Hawaiian  hereafter 
will  provide  a  weekly  sailing  from 
Boston   instead   of   a   fortnightly. 


The  Shipping  Board  combination 
vessels  Aeolus  and  Huron,  to  be  op- 
erated by  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu,  will  be  renamed  City  of 
Los   Angeles  and   City  of  Honolulu. 


The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  purchased  the  steamships 
South  Bend  and  Marica,  8739  gross 
tons,  and  Edelynn,  8713  gross  tons, 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  All  were 
laid  down  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  Luckenbach,  but  were 
commandeered.  The  Eastern  Sol- 
dier, 6750  tons  gross,  built  by  the 
Harima  Dockyard  Company,  Japan, 
and  the  ex-German  Poznan  also  have 
been  bought  of  the  board  by  the 
Luckenbach  Line.  The  purchase  of 
the  Eastern  Soldier  is  a  decided  com- 
pliment to  the  Harima  yard,  as  J. 
L.  Luckenbach,  vice-president  of  the 
steamship  company,  was  J.  A.  Mc- 
Gregor's assistant  in  overseeing  the 
construction  of  all  vessels  in  Japan 
and  China  for  the  Shipping  Board 
and  therefore  was  in  a  position  to 
know  the  quality  of  each  craft. 


Two  fast  trans  -  Pacific  passages 
have  been  made  by  sailing  vessels. 
The  four-masted  bark  William  Dol- 
lar arrived  at  Port  Townsend  April 
28,  thirty-one  days  from  Shanghai; 
and  the  four-masted  barkentine  S. 
F.  Tolmie  arrived  at  Royal  Roads 
May  7,  thirty-three  days  from  Kobe. 


Under  new  rules  of  the  Atlantic 
Intercoastal  Conference,  effective  on 
May  15,  regular  westbound  rates 
will  apply  to  shipments  destined  to 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  differen- 
tials being  imposed  against  other 
ports.  Protests  have  been  made  by 
the  smaller  cities. 


The  Portland  Dock  Commission 
has  under  advisement  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  loading  wheat,  from  pile 
to  ship,  from  35  to  25  cents  a  ton. 


If  inaugurated,  the  plan  will  be  tried 
out  at  Terminal  No.  4. 


Federal  authorities  in  Australia 
are  reported  to  be  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  commission,  sim- 
ilar to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth  Steamship  Line. 
Those  opposing  the  establishment  of 
the  commission  cite  the  inefficiency 
of  governmental  management  and 
the  dangers  of  political   control. 

The  Oregon-Pacific  Company  has 
been  appointed  Portland  and  Astoria 
agent  of  the  Williams  Line,  succeed- 
ing A.  C.  Callan. 


The  Cunard  Line  has  issued  the 
following  statement:  "The  Maure- 
tania  has  just  created  a  world's  rec- 
ord trip  to  Cherbourg,  passing  Am- 
brose lightship  at  1:50  p.  m.  Tues- 
day, April  25,  and  arriving  at  Cher- 
bourg at  3:46  a.  m.  Monday,  May  1, 
a  total  distance  of  3242  nautical 
miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  25.14 
knots  an  hour,  passengers  thus  ar- 
riving at  London  and  Paris  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  trip.  The  official 
time  of  this  record  trip  to  Cher- 
bourg is  5  days,  8  hours  and  56 
minutes." 


The  Eagle  Transportation  Com- 
pany and  the  Submarine  Boat  Com- 
pany are  reported  to  be  about  to 
enter  the  United  States  intercoastal 
trade. 


Forty  Pacific  Coast  shipping  com- 
panies, members  of  the  Shipowners' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  re- 
cently increased  wages  of  workers 
approximately  $5  a  month  each  with 
bonuses  averaging  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  a  month,  applying  to  those 
whose  continuous  employment  in- 
cludes six  months.  The  action  fol- 
lows similar  awards  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  Matson  Line. 
The  San  Francisco  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers' Union  hass  increased  steve- 
dores' pay  to  80  cents  an  hour,  reg- 
ular work,  and  to  $1.20  for  overtime. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
on  Section  28,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
scheduled  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  will 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  about  July  6 
by  Commissioners  Thompson,  Benson 
and  Chamberlain  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Harbor  Development 

Portland  Harbor  —  The  port  of 
Portland  commission,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, has  held  a   series  of  meetings 


with  property  owners  of  the  Guilds 
Lake  district,  Willamette  River,  to 
outline  a  plan  for  channel  work  on 
the  west  side  of  Swan  Island,  the 
fill  to  be  made  on  Mocks  Bottom. 
Improvement  districts  will  be  organ- 
ized and  property  assessed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  work. 

Long  Beach  Bond  Issue — Voters  of 
Long  Beach,  California,  defeated  two 
issues  for  harbor  improvements  on 
April  19.  The  electorate  declined  to 
approve  the  purchase  of  certain 
acreage  from  the  Los  Angeles  Dock 
&  Terminal  Company  for  $2,000,000. 
The  other  defeated  measure  pro- 
vided $500,000  for  general  harbor 
improvements. 

Tokyo  Bay,  Sumida  River — It  is 
reported  that  the  city  assembly  of 
Tokyo  has  appropriated  yen  6,800,- 
000  for  dredging  work  in  Tokyo  Bay 
and  the  Sumida  River.  Wharves 
will  later  be  erected  along  the  Su- 
mida. Five  years  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  program. 

Wellington  Harbor  —  Plans  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Wellington  har- 
bor board  for  extending  the  Thorn- 
ton breastwork  by  965  feet,  the  new 
work  to  be  45  feet  3  inches  wide. 
The  work  will  be  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Thornton  recla- 
mation, provided  tenders  are  re- 
ceived. Dredging  at  the  Thornton 
breastwork  will  be  undertaken  with 
the  dredge  Whararire.  The  Well- 
ington harbor  board  has  issued  spec- 
ifications for  the  extension  of  the 
Miramar  wharf,  200  feet,  width  63 
feet  4  inches.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
stall overhead,  electric  traveling 
cranes   in  the  "U"   store. 

Los  Angeles  Coal  Plant — D.  C. 
Sweet  has  filed  application  with  the 
Los  Angeles  harbor  board  for  per- 
mission to  install  a  coaling  plant. 
The  board  is  requested  to  construct 
an  open  wharf  having  a  capacity  of 
at  least  750  pounds  a  square  foot, 
served  with  railroad  tracks,  and  a 
covered  shed  about  100  feet  by  200. 


Arthur  E.  Arledge,  chief  of  the 
United  States  lighthouse  service  in 
Hawaii  for  ten  years,  has  resigned. 
He  will  engage  in  business  in  the 
islands. 

M.  B.  Claussen,  former  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
has  resigned.  Mr.  Claussen  had  been 
selected  by  the  Shipping  Board,  after; 
being  relieved  of  his  duties  as  ad- 
vertising manager  on  account  of  ill 
health,  to  be  sent  to  the  various 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
Orient  with  the  view  to  reporting 
conditions  there  with  respect  to  the 
trans-Pacific  passenger  services  of 
the  board. 
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in  the  world,  has  been  built  upon  the  policy  of  sharing 
with  its  patrons  the  fruits  of  their  patronage. 

Every  contract  placed  with  LINDE  helps  to  secure  to 
oxygen  users  the  country  over  the  benefits  in  price  and 
service  accruing  from  greater  volume. 

The  eighty  LINDE  Plants  and  Warehouses  now  m 
operation  are  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this 
principle. 

A  LINDE  contract  is  an  insurance  policy — it  insures  a 
perfect  product  and  a  perfect  service  at  an  exceptionally 
favorable  price. 

No  oxygen  user,  large  or  small,  should  close  an  arrange- 
ment for  oxygen  supply  without  first  securing  1922  prices 
from  the  nearest  LINDE  District  Sales  Office. 

I  Nation-wide  chain  of  30  plants  and  50  warehouses! 
THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

District  Sales  Offices  in  these  cities:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit.  Milwaukee, 
NdW  York,  Philad^  'p.'.ia,  Pittsbur:^h,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
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'Ye've  left  a  glimmer  still  to  cheer  the  Man — the  Arrtifex! 
That  holds,  in  spite  o'  knock  and  scale,  o'  friction,  waste  an'  slip. 
An'  by  that  light — nozv,  mark  my  word — we'll  build  the  Perfect  Ship." 

— Kipling 


■JtJ'ODERN  industry  has  developed  to  such 
"^'■*-  proportions  that  personal  interest  fre- 
quently seems  lost  in  huge  quantity  produc- 
tion. True  in  many  cases  as  this  may  be,  it 
can  never  be  so  in  the  shipyard.  From  the 
time  the  first  rough  sketches  are  laid  out  on 
the  designer's  board,  every  step  in  the  devel- 


opment of  design,  construction  and  fitting  of  a 
modern  vessel  is  most  jealously  guarded  by  ex- 
perienced specialists. 

Each  is  zealous  to  insure  the  perfection  of  the 
work  which  must  be  so  carefully  completed  to 
build  the  Perfect  Ship. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


NEW  YORK.,lSr.Y. 


CAMDEN,  N.tJ. 
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A.  J.   FREY 

Born  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  June  6,  1875.  Died  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June 
13,  1922.  His  family  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1883  and  Mr.  Frey  was 
reared  in  California.  He  was,  in  succession,  secretary  to  R.  P.  Schwerin,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail;  assistant  general  manager  of  that  com- 
pany; manager  of  the  Portland  &  Asiatic,  Occidental  &  Oriental  and  San 
Francisco  &  Portland  steamship  lines;  organizer  of  the  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company;  reorganizer  of  the  purchasing  and  supply  departments  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company;  assistant  district  manager  of  ship  construction  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  district  manager;  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company;  vice-president 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  charge  of  physical  operations. 
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The  Board  of  Lexicographers 

FOR  another  month  a  strike  of  longshoremen  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  dragged  on.  For  another 
month  the  Shipping  Board  has  displayed  a  re- 
markable conception  of  neutrality.  What  this 
conception  is  the  Waterfront  Employers'  Union  sets 
forth  in  a  public  statement:  "Working  rules  govern- 
ing labor  prior  to  the  strike  required  all  men  to  be 
employed  through  the  agency  of  the  union  hall.  Con- 
tinuing to  work  vessels  in  this  manner  after  the  strike 
is  supporting  union  men  only;  in  view  of  which  we 
cannot  understand  the  Shipping  Board's  statement  that 
it  is  maintaining  a  position  of  neutrality  and  favoring 
neither  side.  .  .  ."  In  order  for  anyone  to  understand 
the  board's  attitude  he  would  be  compelled  to  attribute 
a  new  meaning  to  "neutrality".  It  does  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Chairman  Lasker  and  other  members  of  the 
board,  in  assuming  the  functions  of  a  Johnson  or 
Webster,  are  primarily  to  blame,  and  that  J.  C.  Jen- 
kins, the  board's  representative,  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed orders. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  government  ves- 
sels that  lay  idle  at  Portland  finally  have  sailed.  After 
the  employers  had  bowed  to  a  demand  of  the  board  that 
its  vessels  be  worked  by  men  employed  at  a  neutral 
hiring  place,  a  joint  committee  representing  the  union 
and  the  employers  was  appointed,  men  were  selected 
and  work  was  resumed  May  22.  The  West  Keats,  one 
of  the  delayed  steamships,  sailed  for  the  Orient  May 
28.  Work  had  been  halted  May  8,  when  two  hours 
would  have  sufficed  to  complete  loading.  She  was  de- 
layed, therefore,  twenty  days,  and  moreover  lost  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cargo,  2000  tons  of  copra,  which 
she  was  booked  to  take  at  Manila  on  her  return  voy- 
age, having  been  cancelled  because  of  her  long  stay 
at  Portland. 

This  may  be  the  manner  in  which  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  wish  their  vessels  operated. 


Americanizing  the  Labor  Organizations 

ALL  truly  democratic  institutions  are  based  on 
the  two  opposite  and  co-limiting  ideas  of  lib- 
erty and  responsibility.  Every  native  born 
American  citizen  is  born  to  liberty — personal, 
inalienable,  precious  and  glorious  liberty.  He  is  also, 
by  the  very  fact  of  that  birthright,  born  to  responsi- 
bility. He  has  entered  into  a  great  corporate  body 
of  American  citizenry,  bound  together  with  many  ty- 
ings  of  established  order  and  custom,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  that  liberty. 

Therefore  you  and  I  are  free  to  live  and  grow  and 
earn  our  daily  bread,  and  stretch  our  limbs  here  in 
the  glorious  sunshine  just  so  long  and  so  far  as  we 
are  prompted  by  our  heart's  desire  and  as  we  are  lim- 
ited by  our  neighborhood  responsibility  for  the  great- 
est common  liberty.  This  was  and  is  the  ideal  liberty 
toward  which  the  great  heart  of  America  has  been 
and  is  today  striving. 

Now  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  simplest  units  of  organized  society  find  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  preserve  a  uniform  adjustment 
between  liberty  and  responsibility,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  units  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
restraining  liberty  in  certain  directions  and  increasing 
responsibility  in  others.     The  history  of  the  progress 


of  American  institutions  has  therefore  become  largely 
a  record  of  the  progress  of  adjustment. 

The  latest  effort  at  adjustment,  and  not  perhaps  the 
least  important,  is  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  ac- 
knowledges the  liberty  of  labor  organizations  to  strike, 
and  declares  the  responsibility  of  the  organizations  for 
any  damages  incident  to  such  strike.  This  in  effect 
gives  to  the  labor  organization  the  same  responsibility 
under  law  that  attaches  to  corporations. 

Many  leaders  of  labor  are  fiercely  opposing  this  de- 
cision, just  as  they  have  always  opposed  incorporation 
of  the  union.  Their  opposition  is  a  mistake.  The  wise 
labor  union  leader  and  the  conservative  element  in  the 
ranks  of  the  organizations  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  ruling  is  a  logical  and  perfectly  legitimate  out- 
growth of  their  own  activities  and  growing  strength 
in  the  life  of  our  great  political  corporate  union. 
These  activities  and  this  strength  have  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  so  increased  that  the  guise  of 
liberty  as  worn  by  the  representatives  of  labor  union- 
ism has  assumed  the  attitude  rampant,  and  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  place  a  burden  of  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  that  rampant  liberty  that  she 
might  (so  to  speak)  be  brought  down  again  to  level 
of  the  common  weal. 

This  ruling,  therefore,  far  from  being  a  "death  blow 
to  labor",  should,  if  properly  followed  up,  tend  to 
greatly  strengthen  labor.  It  should  purge  the  ranks 
of  labor  from  all  undesirable  elements,  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  leadership,  and  create  a  desire  to  make  ex- 
pertness  in  craftsmanship  a  necessary  qualification  for 
full  membership.  In  short,  union  labor  motivated  by 
the  spirit  of  this  decision  may  now  clean  house,  and 
take  rightful  place  among  the  constructive  factors  of 
our  progress  toward  the  ideal  America, 


No  "Subsidy"  Involved 

IN    resolutions    adopted    by    the    International    Sea- 
men's Union  of  America  at  the  convention  held  in 
Chicago   in  January  appears   one   statement  that, 
unlike  others  made  by  the  union,  commends  itself 
to  the  shipping  public.     "We  favor  any  just  mail  sub- 
sidy on  the  ground  that  such  is  not  a  subsidy  but  pay- 
ment for  work  performed,"  said  the  union. 

The  words  are  applicable  in  full  to  the  mail  con- 
tract proposed  for  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
in  order  that  it  may  maintain  its  service  between  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago  and  Sydney.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Oceanic  has  suffered  because  pay- 
ments made  to  it  by  the  government  were  denominated 
as  "subsidy"  or  "subvention",  whereas  they  were  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  but  were  "payment  for  work  perform- 
ed." It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  agreement  ar- 
rived at  by  the  company  and  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment for  submission  to  Congress  were  to  be  confused 
in  any  particular  with  the  Subsidy  Bill,  because,  how- 
ever much  the  American  merchant  marine  in  general 
needs  aid,  however  just  the  subsidy  plan  may  be,  the 
Oceanic  contract  stands  on  a  different  basis  and  com- 
mands, or  should  command,  support  even  from  those 
who  oppose  any  form  of  governmental  assistance. 

How  important  the  company's  Australasian  mail  ser- 
vice is  may  be  gathered  from  this  fact:  Sydney  news- 
papers  of  April   16  were   delivered   in   San   Francisco 
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May  31.  Doubtless  first-class  mail  receives  quicker 
dispatch,  but  in  any  event  sailings  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  are  infrequent  enough  and  with- 
out the  Oceanic  vessels  would  be  miserably  inadequate. 
There  also  is  American  Samoa  to  be  considered,  for 
Pago  Pago  is  completely  dependent  upon  the  Oceanic 
for  communication  with  the  United  States  and  if  the 
company  were  to  withdraw  its  vessels  the  Navy  would 
be  compelled  to  open  a  service.  Inasmuch  as  official 
Washington  has  had  ample  time  to  consider  all  phases 
of  the  situation  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
contract  bill  should  not  pass  immediately. 


Japanese  Operating  Costs 

THE  1921  number  of  "Past  and  Present",  an  an- 
nual publication  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  in- 
dicates that  expenses  of  Japanese  steamship  lines 
have  grown  within  the  last  few  years  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  revenue.  Although 
the  company  justly  felicitates  itself  upon  its  excellent 
position  and  the  extraordinary  progress  it  has  made 
since  its  foundation  thirty-eight  years  ago,  a  table  en- 
titled "the  condition  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
and  after  1914"  does  impel  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  palmiest  days  of  Japanese  shipping,  the  days  of 
almost  incredible  profits,  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
primary  reason  for  such  a  belief  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  0.  S.  K.  returned  net  profits  last  year  of  two 
million  yen  out  of  revenues  of  59  million,  whereas  in 
1918  it  earned  a  net  of  42  million  out  of  168  million 
revenue.  In  fact,  the  net  of  1921  was  even  less  than 
that  of  1914,  when  the  revenues  were  19  million,  or 
less  than  one-third  what  they  were  last  year. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  ques- 
tioning the  stability  of  the  0.  S.  K.  or  as  being  tan- 
tamount to  an  assertion  that  American  companies  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  line.  The  0.  S.  K., 
as  everyone  knows,  is  in  an  excellent  position  and 
could  return  a  profit  when  a  company  operating  under 
the  United  States  flag  would  show  a  loss.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Japanese  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance are  manifesting  a  marked  reluctance  to  fall  as 
rapidly  as  revenues.  In  that  fact  there  is  a  large 
grain  of  comfort  for  the  rest  of  the  shipping  world. 


The  Twilight  of  the  Tramp 

IN  his  testimony  before  the  joint  Congressional 
committee  holding  hearings  on  the  Subsidy  Bill, 
Frank  C.  Munson  made  a  statement  that  sum- 
marizes the  beliefs  of  many  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  shiproperators  but  goes  counter  to  the  tena- 
ciously-held opinions  of  the  older  crew.  "I  think  that 
the  fast  freight  liner  and  combined  passenger  and 
freight  liner  is  going  to  gradually  absorb  the  regular 
routes  of  the  world  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the 
next  twenty  years,"  said  Mr.  Munson.  "I  would  say 
within  ten  to  fifteen  years  we  will  see  not  over  one- 
half  of  the  trade  of  the  world  carried  in  tramp  ton- 
nage" instead  of  66-2/3  per  cent  now  handled  by 
that  class. 

Mr.  Munson's  statement  is  all  the  more  impressive 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  his  vessels  operate 
on  the  Atlantic,  where  the  passenger  vessel  has  left 
little  room  for  the  combination  steamship  and  there- 


fore has  tended  to  develop  a  straight  cargo  trade.  On 
the  Pacific,  however,  the  combination  vessel  holds  an 
undisputed  leadership;  it  held  that  place  long  before 
the  war,  and  in  these  times  of  depression  manifests 
its  supremacy  all  the  more  strikingly.  But  there  also 
are  excellent  freight  liner  services  that  are  making  the 
life  of  the  tramp  miserable.  That  is  true  in  trans- 
Pacific  trades;  it  is  true  to  an  unparalleled  degree 
in  the  United  States  intercoastal  trade,  where  the  wan- 
dering vessel  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  The  fact 
is  that  the  one  function  of  the  tramp  is  to  transport 
bulk  cargoes,  usually  of  seasonal  goods  that  move  in 
large  quantities,  grain  being  a  notable  example.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tramp  will  continue  to  command 
such  business;  yet  it  is  likely  to  lose  much  bulk 
freight  of  a  non-seasonal  nature  to  the  liner,  as  it  has 
surrendered  lumber,  phosphate  rock  and  other  com- 
modities that  the  liner  needs  as  ballast  freight. 

Shipowners  will  turn  more  and  more  to  the  employ- 
ment of  their  vessels  in  regular  trades.  To  what  ex- 
tent they  will  do  so,  to  what  degree  they  will  force 
other  operators  to  follow  their  example,  offer  two  in- 
teresting studies. 


Full  Many  a  Gem 

ONE  who  writes  accounts  of  baseball  games  for 
the  newspapers  is  expected  to  know  something 
of  the  game.  Similarly,  a  dramatic  critic,  al- 
though not  necessarily  a  rival  of  Irving  or 
Forbes-Robertson,  should  be  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  theater.  May  not  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture be  said  of  representatives  and  senators  who  pre- 
sume to  hold  hearings  on  the  Subsidy  Bill?  Are  they 
under  no  obligation  to  learn  something  of  the  busi- 
ness for  which  they  are  to  legislate?  That  it  is  time 
these  questions  were  asked  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing bits  culled  from  the  record  of  hearings: 

First  representative:  Deadweight  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  gross. 

Second  representative:  No,  it  is  the  other  way,  is 
it  not?  .  .  . 

First  representative:  I  thought  deadweight  was  the 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  vessel  after  she 
was  loaded. 


Another  representative:  Mr.  Ferguson,  does  your 
contract  for  reconditioning  the  Leviathan  provide  for 
motorizing  the  vessel?  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it 
had  been  determined  there  was  a  distinct  saving  in 
the  motorization  of  ships  it  would  have  been  a  good 
time  to  commence  on  the  Leviathan  when  they  started 
reconditioning  her,   would   it  not? 


Still  another:    You  mentioned  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company.     Was  that  an  American  line? 


The  same:  Suppose  a  line,  or  a  steamer,  made  the 
contention,  "we  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  Orient"  .  .  . 


A  newcomer:  Under  the  arrangement  they  were  get- 
ting— under  the  arrangement  for  these  chartered  ves- 
sels, the  M.  0,  contract,  they  were  getting  10  per  cent 
on  the  gross  cost  of  operation,  weren't  they? 


PASS  THE  SUBSIDY  BILL  NOW! 

President  Opposes  Delay  and  a  Great  Majority  of  the  People  of  the  Country  Uphold  His  Stand 


NO  legislation  before  Congress  within  recent  years 
has  commanded  such  support  as  is  being  ac- 
corded the  Subsidy  Bill.  This  support  is  liter- 
ally nation-wide;  it  comes  from  the  inland  as 
well  as  from  the  three  coasts  of  the  United  States; 
most  important,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  have 
approved  the  bill  and  requested  its  early  passage.  Of 
the  few  dissenting  voices  not  one  represents  a  com- 
mercial organization;  in  other  words,  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  manufacturers'  associations  and  such 
bodies  appear  to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  act. 
For  the  most  part  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try endorse  the  measure,  as  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  Association  reports  that  nearly  75  per  cent  are 
supporting  it.  Finally,  a  most  encouraging  sign  is  the 
fact  that  partisanship  in  Congress  itself  appears  to  be 
forgotten  to  almost  an  unprecedented  degree. 

What  the  Farmers  Think 

So  vigorous  is  the  sentiment  of  the  country  that 
even  those  who  oppose  subsidy  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple are  falling  into  line.  They  are  convinced  that 
direct  aid  offers  the  only  immediate  hope  of  placing 
the  American  merchant  marine  on  its  feet  and  for 
that  reason  are  willing  to  forego  their  economic  ob- 
jections and  permit  the  plan  of  the  President  and 
Chairman  Lasker  to  be  given  a  fair  trial.  Perhaps 
the  attitude  of  these  men 
has  been  expressed  best 
by  J.  R.  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation: 

"Today  we  have  a  vast 
fleet,  but  government  oper- 
ation is  costly  and  a  temp- 
tation to  everyone  concern- 
ed in  it.  No  private  oper- 
ator will  take  over  these 
ships  unless  he  has  assur- 
ance of  building  up  a  steady 
volume  of  business  and  is 
sure  of  meeting  the  differ- 
ential in  operating  costs 
in  favor  of  the  foreigner. 
For  that  reason  we  favor 
the  direct  aid  provided  in 
this  bill  until  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  can 
be  established  on  the  seas 
and  no  longer." 

For  the  same  reason  Wil- 
liam S.  Brown,  president 
of  the  National  Marine  En- 
gineers' Beneficial  Associ- 
ation, expressed  the  ap- 
proval of  his  organization. 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  historic  position  of 
your  association  has  been 
opposed  to  subsidies  in 
principle,"  asked  Repre- 
sentative Davis,  "you 
would  not  be  in  favor  of 
them  if  you  felt  that  the 
problem  could  be  properly 
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The  President  who  insists  that  Congress  act 
now  on  the  Subsidy  Bill 


solved  along  other   lines,   would   you?"     To   this   Mr. 
Brown  replied:    "No;    I  would  say  'no,  sir.'" 

The  Taxpayer's  Interest 

The  millions  of  supporters  of  the  bill  realize  that 
the  country  is  confronted  by  a  fact  and  not  a  theory. 
The  discussion,  therefore,  is  intensely  practical.  Aca- 
demic speculation  has  little  to  do  with  it.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  citizen  who  is  interested  only  as  a 
taxpayer,  who  can  see  neither  immediate  good  nor 
harm  to  his  own  interests,  the  bill  merits  support  be- 
cause it  would  get  the  government  out  of  shipping 
and  supply  a  national  naval  reserve.  Even  with  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  Shipping  Board  fleet  in  oper- 
ation (421  vessels  of  1442)  the  direct  operating  deficit, 
or,  as  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  board  put  it,  "the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  treasury,"  during  the  year  will  be 
$50,000,000  aside  from  overhead,  as  against  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30,000,000  or  so  that  would  be  expended  un- 
der the  subsidy  plan.  The  estimated  loss  for  the  year 
is  all  the  more  disconcerting  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  facts  that  at  one  time  the  board  was 
losing  $15,000,000  a  month  and  that  a  reduction  to 
$4,000,000  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  most 
rigid  economy,  the  postponement  of  repairs  on  laid-up 
ships  and  the  employment  of  the  best  shipping  men 
to   direct  the   fleet.     Another   element   entering   here, 

which  has  had  little  at- 
tention, is  that  the  saving 
to  the  government  would 
be  greater  than  is  super- 
ficially apparent,  inasmuch 
as  such  indirect  losses  as 
interest  and  depreciation, 
of  which  no  account  has 
been  taken,  would  be  end- 
ed in  whole  or  part  when 
a  vessel  was  sold.  In 
other  words,  even  if  the 
government  were  to  sus- 
tain a  great  loss  in  sell- 
ing for  $30  a  deadweight 
ton  a  vessel  that  cost  as 
much  as  $200,  the  taxpay- 
er nevertheless  would  ben- 
efit from  the  interest  on 
$30,  which  is  not  being 
received  today.  Moreover, 
depreciation  of  the  fleet  is 
a  continuing  process,  and 
the  vessels,  if  not  sold, 
eventually  would  be  worth 
nothing;  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  salvage  can  be 
had  may  be  regarded  as 
pure  gain.  But  salvage  is 
possible  only  if  the  fleet 
be  sold,  and  sale  of  any 
considerable  number  of 
vessels,  in  the  opinion  of 
practically  every  compe- 
tent shipping  man  of  the 
country,  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  only  on  con- 
dition that  direct  as  well 
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as  indirect  governmental  assistance  be  given.  All  at- 
tempts to  charter  any  considerable  number  of  vessels 
on  the  bareboat  basis  have  been  on  the  vv^hole  com- 
plete failures,  so  that,  in  order  to  maintain  its  ser- 
vices, the  Shipping  Board  has  been  compelled  to  as- 
sume losses  incident  to  operation  under  the  M04  agree- 
ment. Finally,  although  the  board  has  been  able  to 
sell  only  a  small  portion  of  its  tonnage,  it  has  been 
compelled  in  several  cases  either  to  take  back  vessels 
for  which  purchasers  could  not  pay  or  to  consider  a 
plan  of  reducing  the  prices  of  vessels  already  dis- 
posed of. 

The  Army's  Wasteful  Transport  Service 

In  another  respect  the  bill  would  take  the  govern- 
ment out  of  shipping;  it  would  end  the  wasteful  trans- 
port service  of  the  Army.  Representative  Edmonds, 
who  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  Congress 
on  shipping,  has  stated  that  the  service  costs  $5,000,- 
000  to  $6,000,000  a  year  more  than  commercial  vessels 
would  charge.  When  he  says  this  he  takes  into  con- 
sideration, of  course,  proper  overhead,  insurance,  etc., 
which  the  Army  has  shown  itself  most  loath  to  dis- 
cuss. It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  $6,000,000 
is  one-fifth  of  the  proposed  direct  aid. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  there  are  others  of 
probably  greater  ultimate  importance.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  impotence  of  the  United  States 
Navy  without  an  adequate  reserve  of  merchant  auxil- 
iary vessels.  More  than  one  witness  at  the  joint  hear- 
ings has  cited  the  fact  that  when  President  Roosevelt 
sent  the  American  battleship  fleet  around  the  world 
in  1908  it  was  accompanied  by  foreign  colliers  and 
supply  vessels,  without  which  it  would  have  been  pow- 
erless— in  fact,  could  not  have  moved.  For  the  Navy 
itself  to  build  and  own  sufficient  auxiliary  vessels  for 
any  probable  emergency  would  be  manifestly  imprac- 
ticable and,  even  if  practicable,  would  be  enormously 
expensive.  For  proper  support  of  the  dreadnoughts 
and  cruisers,  therefore,  a  well-balanced  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen is  essential :  colliers,  oil-tankers,  fast  liners 
and  other  types  of  vessels.  The  possession  and  main- 
tenance of  such  a  fleet  is  all  the  more  imperative  be- 
cause the  Pacific  treaty  by  limiting  the  construction 
of  capital  ships  made  the  merchantman  a  more  com- 
manding figure  in  the  naval  scheme  of  things  than  it 
had  been  since  the  introduction  of  armored  vessels. 

More  Vessels  Needed 

Not  all  the  steamships  needed  for  employment  in 
times  of  peace  or  war  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  today.  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  asserted  that  there  Was  in  both  govern- 
ment and  private  fleets  only  600,000  tons  of  passenger 
vessels,  while  the  nation  needed  1,250,000  tons;  and 
that  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  fast  cargo  vessels  was 
only  390,000  as  against  a  necessary  total  of  1,250,000. 
Other  authorities  might  differ  as  to  the  amounts  need- 
ed, but  few  would  dispute  the  statement  that  the  na- 
tion is  deficient  in  both  types  as  well  as  in  refrigerator 
vessels.  Regardless  of  the  tonnage  that  should  be 
built,  it  is  manifest  that  not  all  the  needed  tonnage 
can  be  constructed  at  this  time  without  direct  assist- 
ance. 

But  those  who  do  oppose  subsidy  might  concede  the 
truth  of  all  or  most  of  the  statements  heretofore  made 
and  still  protest  that  in  general  foreign  steamships 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  our  imports  and  exports 
if  they  can  serve  us  more  cheaply  than  can  our  own 
operators.  If  they  should  bring  such  an  argument 
they  would  merely  be  repeating  what  has  been  urged 
upon  the  country  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  urged 


successfully,  because  as  everyone  knows  American 
steamships  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  seas  by 
1914.  Yet  the  war  taught  the  United  States  several 
lessons,  among  which  were  that  foreign  trade  was 
highly  desirable,  that  in  general  manufacturing  was 
more  profitable  than  agriculture,  and  that,  for  both 
of  the  great  branches  of  industry,  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  was  positively  essential.  Nor  does  it 
suffice  to  urge  that  any  merchant  marine  will  answer. 
Those  nations  that  possess  tonnage  comparable  to  that 
of  the  United  States  are  the  very  nations  that  are  our 
most  dangerous  competitors  in  the  export  of  manu- 
factured goods,  even  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  important  purchasers  of  raw  material  such  as  cot- 
ton. To  abandon  an  effort  to  maintain  an  American 
merchant  fleet  would  be,  in  brief,  to  place  ourselves 
at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  in  the 
near  future  of  Germany  as  well.  The  result  of  such 
action  conceivably  might  be  the  throttling  of  Ameri- 
can export  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  with  the 
result  that  the  enormous  industrial  organization  built 
up  during  the  war  would  be  destroyed,  the  country 
would  undergo  another  period  of  depression  and  would 
turn  to  agriculture  again  at  a  time  when  the  long- 
heralded  opening  of  interior  China  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  enormous  markets  for  all  kinds  of  goods.  It 
is  quite  true  that  all  this  deplorable  consequence  might 
not  ensue,  that  not  even  the  greater  part  of  it  might 
follow,  but  the  dangers  are  too  great  to  be  run  at 
this  time. 

Stability  Is  Necessary 
Low  rates,  again,  are  not  necessarily  the  best.  With- 
in reasonable  limits,  what  the  exporter  desires,  espe- 
cially the  exporter  of  commodities  as  to  which  the 
United  States  has  a  great  natural  advantage,  is  sta- 
bility. He  must  know  what  freight  rates  will  be  in 
order  that  he  may  make  binding  quotations  to  his  for- 
eign customers.  Without  some  reasonable  certainty, 
he  is  exposed  to  conditions  that  he  cannot  anticipate; 
but  even  if  foreign  lines,  by  reducing  rates,  should 
drive  the  American  fleet  from  the  sea,  the  exporter 
and  importer  eventually  would  pay  the  bill  as  they 
paid  it  during  the  war.  Maintenance  of  an  American 
merchant  marine,  even  if  temporarily  at  the  cost  of 
$30,000,000  a  year,  would  appear  to  be  the  best  guar- 
antee against  possible  extortion  in  the  future. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  all  these 
benefits  of  having  our  own  fleet  might  not  be  gained 
without  the  payment  of  a  subsidy.  To  this  the  answer 
might  be  made  that  costs  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion have  been  and  remain  to  this  day  considerably 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  abroad.  Although 
opinions  are  practically  as  numerous  as  those  who 
submit  them,  it  appears  that  the  wage  differential  is 
about  30  per  cent,  the  capital  about  3  per  cent  and 
the  subsistence  about  $50  a  man  a  year.  The  capital 
differential  represents  15  per  cent  (interest,  deprecia- 
tion, insurance,  etc.)  of  the  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion (20  to  25  per  cent)  in  United  States  yards.  Yet, 
although  construction  costs  are  higher  here  than  abroad, 
it  is  necessary  that  shipyards  be  given  employment, 
because,  as  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  pointed 
out,  little  naval  construction  is  to  be  expected  within 
the  next  five  or  ten  years,  and  if  in  the  meantime  yard 
organizations  are  not  maintained  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce replacement  vessels  for  the  Navy  would  largely 
disappear  or  be  impaired  gravely.  The  maintenance 
of  shipyards  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  element 
of  national  defense,  and  practically  the  only   manner 
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in  which  those  plants  can  maintain  themselves  is  by 
building  for  American  shipowners. 

Regarding  Mr.  Furuseth 

These  various  considerations  have  appealed  to  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  testified  before  the 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Few  have 
opposed  the  bill.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  oppo- 
nent has  been  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union.  Mr.  Furuseth  devoted 
most  of  his  testimony  to  a  discussion  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  to  comparative  wages  of  American  and  foreign 
seamen  and  to  criticizing  both  the  Shipping  Board  and 
private  owners  for  what  he  said  was  their  failure  to 
give  preference  to  native  American  sailors.  Except 
in  his  discussion  of  wages  he  did  not  meet  the  issue 
to  any  great  degree,  and  even  there  his  statements  are 
countered  by  others  of  much  greater  plausibility  and 
of  greater  apparent  accuracy  and  authenticity.  The 
true  source  of  his  opposition  may  be  found  in  his 
statement  that  "the  real  wrong  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  the  failure  to  give  to  the  members 
of  the  seamen's  organization  any  preference  in  ship- 
ping." Other  assertions,  especially  those  to  the  effect 
that  shipowners  have  not  encouraged  Americans  to  go 
to  sea,  might  be  examined  at  much  length,  for  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  of  all  men  Andrew  Fur- 
useth himself  has  done  more  to  keep  native-born  sail- 
ors from  our  shipping. 

Mr.  Furuseth's  opposition,  however,   dwindles  when 


one  considers  the  endorsement  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  the 
Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  and  the  Neptune  Association. 
They  speak  with  more  authority  and  the  more  con- 
vincingly because  they  have  approached  the  subject 
with  open  minds  and  have  not  obscured  it  by  drag- 
ging in  their  own  grievances. 

Early  Passage  Demanded 

To  attempt  to  list  other  organizations  behind  the 
bill  would  be  out  of  the  question.  They  are  too  nu- 
merous. But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Association,  "the 
only  section  of  the  press  unqualifiedly  against  the 
measure  is  the  radical  labor  and  socialistic." 

More  than  one  witness  has  urged  certain  changes, 
especially,  as  Frank  C.  Munson  and  Winthrop  L.  Mar- 
vin of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
did,  that  the  subsidy  for  low  -  speed  vessels  be  in- 
creased. Mr.  Munson  also  suggested  that  classifica- 
tion in  Lloyd's  be  resumed  and  that  the  Ocean  Mail 
Act  of  1891  be  continued.  These  and  other  proposed 
amendments  should  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  committee;  but  they  are,  after  all,  of  relatively 
minor  importance  and  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  hinder  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Early  passage  is  highly 
desirable.  Those  senators  and  representatives  who 
manifest  a  desire  to  delay  passage  until  after  the  elec- 
tions should  be  advised  vigorously  that  public  senti- 
ment will  not  countenance  such  tactics. 


The  Days  of  Glory,  Bring  Them  Back 


The  United  States  flag  floated 
over  every  sea  when  such  ves- 
sels as  the  clipper  ship  Young 
America,  here  shown,  were  in 
their  prime.  History  will  re- 
peat itself  if  Congress  acts  as 
it   should. 

The  Young  America  was  the 
loftiest  ship  that  ever  entered 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  pho- 
tograph probably  was  taken  at 
Vallejo  wharf. 


THE  NAVY'S  SCRAPPING  POLICY 

Recommendations  of  Board  Headed  by  Admiral  Taylor,  Chief  Constructor,  to  Secretary 

Denby  Made  Public 


ABOARD  convened  by  order  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Denby  to  formulate  a  "scrapping"  policy 
for  disposing  of  capital  ships  under  the  Pacific 
treaty  has  reported  to  him  and  its  findings  have 
been  made  public,  although,  as  J.  L.  Latimer,  judge  ad- 
vocate general  of  the  Navy,  said  in  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Butler  under  date  of  May  2,  "this  report  has 
not  yet  been  considered  nor  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary." It  is,  however,  the  w^ell  considered  decision  of 
a  committee  of  six  admirals  headed  by  Admiral  D.  W. 
Taylor,  chief  constructor,  and  as  such  probably  repre- 
sents in  large  outline  v^hat  the  policy  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment v^ill  be. 

The  Incomplete  Thirteen 
Six  battle-cruisers  and  seven  battleships  still  under 
construction  hold  the  greater  interest  of  both  ship- 
builders and  the  general  public.  The  six  battle-cruis- 
ers, the  yards  building  them  and  the  percentages  of 
completion  as  of  April  1  are  as  follov^^s: 

BATTLE-CRUISERS  Percentage 
No.            Name                                         Building  Yard                    Total     On  Ship 

1  Lexington    Bethlehem    S.  B.  Corp.  (Fore    River)..  33.8  24.2 

2  Constellation   ...  Newport   News  S.   B.   &  D.   D.   Co....  22.7 

3  Saratoga     New    York    Shipbuilding    Corp 35.4 

4  Ranger    .\ewport   News   S.    B.    &   D.    D.    Co...  4 

5  Constitution    ...  Philadelphia   Navv  Yard    13.4 

6  United   States. .  .  Philadelphia  Navy   Yard    , 12.1 


19.5 
28 

1.5 
8.4 
7.1 


The  battleships  are: 


No.  Name 

47     Washington 


BATTLESHIPS 

Building  Yard 


New    York    Shipbuilding   Corp 75.9 


Percentage 
Total     On  Ship 


49  South   Dakota...  New  York  Navy  Yard 38.5 

50  Indiana    New   York  Navy   Yard 34.7 

51  Montana     Mare   Island    Navy   Yard 27.6 

52  North    Carolina.  Norfolk    Navy    Yard    36.7 

53  Iowa    Mewport   News   S.    B.   &  D.   D.    Co...  31.8 

54  Massachusetts..  Bethlehem  S.   B.   Corp.    (Fore  River).  11 


70.3 
31.2' 
27.2 
19 
27.1 
27.4 
4.3 


Two  Airplane  Carriers 

The  board  recommended,  as  newspaper  dispatches 
have  said,  that  the  two  most  advanced  battle-cruisers, 
Lexington  and  Saratoga,  be  converted  into  airplane 
carriers.  There  doubtless  will  be  general  and  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  this  proposal,  for,  as  every  naval 
officer  knows,  the  United  States  lags  far  behind  both 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  insofar  as  vessels  of  that 
class  are  concerned,  and  would  have  been  placed  at 
an  even  greater  disadvantage  as  against  Japan,  which 
is  reported  to  be  planning  the  conversion  of  two  44,- 
000-ton  battle-cruisers,  the  Akagi  and  the  Amagi,  both 
of  which  are  affected  by  the  Pacific  treaty. 

As  for  the  remaining  four  battle-cruisers.  Constella- 
tion, Ranger,  Constitution,  United  States,  the  percent- 
ages of  completion  (shown  in  the  table)  are  so  low 
that  the  board  finds  them  too  small  "to  contemplate 
launching.  These  vessels  must  either  be  disassembled 
or  cut  up".  Presumably  the  distinction  between  "dis- 
assembling" and  "cutting  up"  turns  upon  the  care  ex- 
ercised— that  is,  whether  an  effort  is  made  to  remove 
plates  and  shapes  intact  or  whether  they  are  broken 
up  for  scrap.  But,  says  the  report,  "in  the  case  of 
battle-cruiser  No.  2,  building  by  contract,  the  board 
recommends  that  the  vessel  be  sold  on  the  stocks  if 
practicable.  Otherwise  that  it  be  cut  up  under  the 
present  contract  and  the  scrap  disposed  of."  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  the  Lexington  and  the  Saratoga  having  been 
selected  for  airplane  carriers,  the  Constellation,  or  No. 
2,  offers  the  only  opportunity  of  converting  a  battle- 
cruiser  into  a  passenger  liner,  for  the  percentages  of 
completion  of  the  three  remaining  vessels  are  too  small 
to  warrant  serious  consideration  of  any  course  other 
than  scrapping.    Regarding  the  vessels  the  board  con- 


tinues: "Usable  material  to  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  bureau  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  battle-cruiser  No.  4,  the  only  work  in- 
volved to  clear  the  ways  is  the  disassembling  of  a  few 
keel  plates.  In  the  case  of  battle-cruisers  No.  5  and 
No.  6,  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  the  board  rec- 
ommends that  the  hulls  now  on  the  stocks  be  sold  as 
they  stand  to  commercial  firms." 

Regarding  the  Battleships 

These  recommendations  having  disposed  of  the  bat- 
tle-cruisers so  far  as  the  board  is  concerned,  it  turns 
its  attention  to  battleships  and  recommends  that  "the 
battleship  Washington,  building  by  contract  and  launch- 
ed, be  sold  for  scrapping  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty."  Besides  the  Washington,  six  great  bat- 
tleships of  the  43,200-ton  South  Dakota  class  remain 
to  be  scrapped.  "The  percentage  of  completion  of  the 
above  battleships  is  too  small  to  contemplate  launch- 
ing," says  the  report.  "These  vessels  must  either  be 
disassembled  or  cut  up.  The  board  recommends  that 
the  hulls  of  battleships  Nos.  49,  50,  51  and  52,  build- 
ing at  navy  yards,  be  sold  on  the  stocks.  The  board 
recommends  that  the  hulls  of  battleships  Nos.  53  and 
54,  building  by  contract,  be  sold  on  the  stocks  if  prac- 
ticable. Otherwise  that  they  be  cut  up  under  the  pres- 
ent contracts  and  the  scrap  disposed  of." 
Old  Vessels  to  Go 

In  addition  to  the  thirteen  capital  ships  still  under 
construction,  eighteen  completeci  vessels  are  doomed. 
They  are  as  follows:  second-line  battleships  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  Nebraska,  Connec- 
ticut, Louisiana,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and  either  of 
two  dreadnoughts,  the  Delaware  or  South  Dakota,  the 
other  to  be  used,  so  the  board  recommends,  as  a  tar- 
get; and  also  to  be  scrapped,  although  they  are  not 
listed  in  the  treaty,  are  the  second-line  battleships 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  ex-Iowa,  now  CB-4.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Maine  and  Missouri  have  been  sold,  and  the  Ore- 
gon has  been  or  will  be  made  non-combatant,  and  other 
vessels  used  as  targets,  the  entire  fleet  of  predread- 
noughts,  and  the  early  dreadnoughts  South  Carolina, 
Michigan,  Delaware  and  South  Dakota,  will  have  been 
destroyed.  The  South  Carolina  and  Michigan,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall,  were  the  original  "dreadnoughts", 
for  they  were  projected  prior  to  the  British  Dread- 
nought, although  laid  down  after  she  was. 
Cost  About  $70,000,000 

Two  paragraphs  of  the  board's  conclusions  follow: 

"XL  The  board  recommends  that  settlement  under 
all  contracts  and  subcontracts  be  made  by  the  con- 
tracting agencies  as  soon  as  possible.  A  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  cost  involved  under  all  appropriations 
is  $70,000,000.  Should  this  amount  be  made  available 
by  a  special  appropriation  without  delay,  it  would  en- 
able a  prompt  settlement  to  be  made,  thereby  effecting 
a  material  saving  of  money." 

"XIII.  In  addition  to  suggestions  from  various 
sources,  the  following  practicable  methods  of  dispo- 
sition were  considered  by  the  board : 

"(a)  Sinking  at  sea,  (b)  selling  outright  to  highest 
bidder,  (c)  selling  for  destruction  in  a  navy  yard  or 
private  shipyard  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  (d)  de- 
struction in  a  navy  yard  by  the  government. 

"The  board  recommends  the  procedure  under  (b) 
above,  that  the  vessels  be  sold  outright  to  the  high- 
est bidder." 


AMERICANIZE  OUR  CHARTS 


Captain  Bassett,  Navy  Hydrographer,  Urges  That  We  End  Our  Dependence  on  the 

British  Admiralty 


FOR  several  years  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office,  United 
States  Navy,  Has  been  in- 
viting the  attention  of 
congressional  committees  to  the 
dependence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  British  Admiralty  for 
charts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  Apparently  the  office's 
representations  have  been  of  no 
avail;  but  now  Captain  F.  B. 
Bassett,  hydrographer,  comes 
forvi^ard  with  another  statement 
of  facts,  which  may  be  more 
efficacious,  especially  in  view  of 
the  effort  being  made  to  place 
the  United  States  merchant  ma- 
rine on  a  solid  basis.  Captain 
Bassett  outlines  the  situation 
in  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  navigation  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy.  It  is 
quoted  in  full  below.  Accom- 
panying it  is  a  small  chart  of 
the  world  showing  the  extent  to 
which  British  Admiralty  charts 
enter  into  the  chart-outfits  is- 
sued by  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice,   and    also    a    memorandum 

naming  the  more  important  places  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  United  States  charts.  Captain  Bassett's 
letter  follows  in  full  except  for  the  deletion  of  par- 
agraph numbers : 

"I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  dependence 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  merchant  marine  on 
foreign  sources  for  nautical  charts.  This  condition 
has  existed  for  many  years,  but  since  1914  has  be- 
come of  greater  consequence  because  United  States 
vessels,  naval  and  merchant,  are  now  visiting  foreign 
ports  oftener,  with  consequent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  charts  necessary.  This  condition  is  graphically 
shown  on  inclosure,  and  is  also  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

Charts  on  Issue  January  1,  1922: 

U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  charts 2593 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts....     642 
British  Admiralty  charts  1109 


While  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
sought  for  a  subsidy  for  the  United  States 
merchant  marine,  Congress  might  profit- 
ably give  serious  consideration  to  a  re- 
quest much  more  modest  but  of  import- 
ance altogether  incommensurate  with  the 
amount  involved.  Captain  F.  B.  Bassett, 
U.  S.  N.,  hydrographer,  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice, has  pointed  out  to  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  navigation  and  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  the  singular  situation  in  which 
American  shipping,  both  naval  and  mer- 
chant, finds  itself,  of  being  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  British  Admiralty  for 
charts.  Even  though  charts  always  were 
obtainable  (as  they  might  not  be,  how- 
ever), a  great  saving  could  be  made  in 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  Navy  and 
merchant  shipping  if  the  Hydrographic 
Office  were  equipped  to  supply  all  needed 
issues.  Private  shipowners  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  situation  disclosed  in 
the  letter  of  Captain  Bassett,  printed  here- 
with, and  urge  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  needed  funds. 


Total   4344 

A  50   Per  Cent   Saving 

"This  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  charts  con- 
stitutes a  serious  naval  menace,  because  in  an  emer- 
gency, unless  allied  with  Great  Britain,  the  only  coun- 
try possessing  charts  of  the  world,  the  fleet  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  these  charts.  This  condition  also  re- 
sults in  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  naval  funds, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  from  for- 
eign sources  charts  which  the  government  is  unable 
to  furnish  its  own  vessels.  Thus,  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  Navy  Department  has  already  expended  $16,- 
000,  with  a  probable  additional  expenditure  of  $5000 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  British 
Admiralty  charts.  The  cost  accounting  in  the  Hydro- 
graphic   Office   indicates   that  charts   prepared   by   the 


Hydrographic  Office  can  be  fur- 
nished naval  vessels  for  less 
than  half  of  the  cost  of  charts 
purchased  from  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. The  cost  of  British 
Admiralty  charts  has  been  re- 
cently increased,  which  will 
make  the  expenditure  for  these 
charts  greater  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

"Privately  -  owned  vessels  in 
the  United  States  and  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  are  under  the  same  nec- 
essity as  the  United  States  Na- 
vy of  obtaining  charts  from  for- 
eign sources.  This  was  a  great 
detriment  to  United  States  ves- 
sels in  1914  and  1915,  when 
United  States  shipping  began 
to  expand  and  could  not  obtain 
from  United  States  sources  nec- 
essary charts ;  for  at  that  time 
Great  Britain  found  it  neces- 
sary, for  various  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  war,  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  its  charts,  which 
ordinarily  are  obtained  by  Unit- 
ed States  vessels.  Even  when 
the  charts  are  available  from  foreign  sources,  the  cost 
of  charts  prepared  in  foreign  countries  to  the  merchant 
marine  is  approximately  double  that  of  charts  made  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  and  there  are  numerous  de- 
lays incident  to  obtaining  an  outfit  of  charts  from 
abroad. 

A  British  Boast 

"This  dependence  of  the  United  States  is  well  known 
abroad,  and  has  been  used  as  an  advertisement  by  the 
agents  for  the  British  Admiralty  charts  and  publica- 
tions, as  is  shown  by  the  following  taken  from  a  clip- 
ping from  the  London  Daily  Express  of  July  14,  1921, 
and  circulated  by  J.  D.  Potter,  agent  for  British  Ad- 
miralty charts  and  publications: 

"Chartless  U.  S.  Navy" 
"The  United  States  Navy  hydrographic  rec- 
ords show  that  there  are  1200  points  on  the 
globe  which  can  be  reached  only  by  the  use 
of  British  Admiralty  charts." 

"Naturally  this  condition  has  been  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and  various  hy- 
drographers  have  described  this  condition  to  congres- 
sional committees  and  have  recorded  it  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Hydrographic  Office.  But  it  is  partic- 
ularly pertinent  at  the  present  moment  on  account  of 
the  determined  effort  being  made  by  the  United  States 
government  to  foster  a  merchant  marine,  and  the  han- 
dicap this   condition  places  on   the  merchant  marine. 

Larger  Force  Needed 

"This  dangerous  and  humiliating  condition  can  be] 
easily  remedied  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
due  to  the  fact  that  charts  once  made  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  reproduced.  The  Hydrographic  Office  has 
developed  methods  since  1913  which  have  enabled  it 
to  reproduce  over  one  thousand   charts   which   before 
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that  time  could  only  be  obtained 
from  foreign  sources.  However, 
each  chart  plate  prepared  requires 
constant  correction  on  account  of 
new  information  received,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  technical  force  of 
the  office  can  only  keep  revised  and 
corrected  the  present  stock  of  charts. 
Further  reproduction  work  cannot  be 
undertaken  without  neglect  of  the 
present  chart  plates  on  hand.  In 
other  words,  the  office  has  reached 
the  point  of  saturation  as  far  as 
chart  reproduction  is  concerned  un- 
less its  force  is  increased. 

"A  careful  survey  of  the  facilit- 
ies and  personnel  of  the  office  has 
been  made,  and  I  believe  that  the 
reproduction  facilities  are  entirely 
adequate  to  reproduce  the  remaining 
1109  charts  necessary  to  make  the 
United  States  independent  of  for- 
eign sources.  I  further  estimate 
that,  with  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  per  annum  for  five 
years,  the  personnel  necessary  to  re- 
produce those  charts  could  be  ob- 
tained. At  the  end  of  five  years  it 
is  believed  that  all  the  chart  plates 
necessary  to  reproduce  charts  of  all 
surveyed  regions  of  the  world  out- 
side of  the  United  States  would  be 
completed  and  available  for  repro- 
duction purposes.  After  that  time 
it  is  estimated  that  only  $50,000 
per  annum  would  be  necessary  to 
revise  and  correct  these  chart  plates 
for  new  information  received. 

Dangerous  in  War  Time 

"To   summarize: 

"(a)  The  United  States  Navy  and 
merchant  marine  are  dependent  on 
foreign  sources,  mainly  British,  for 
1109  charts. 

"(b)  This  dependence  is  a  source 
of  danger  in  time  of  war,  and  addi- 
tional expense  in  time  of  peace,  not 
only  to  the  Navy  but  to  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

"(c)  This  condition  can  be  rem- 
edied within  five  years  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $100,000,  after  which 
time  an  expenditure  of  $50,000  would 
enable  the  office  to  revise  charts  for 
new  information   received. 

"(d)  When  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice is  prepared  to  make  its  own 
charts  it  will  have  approximately 
$20,000  a  year  for  naval  vessels  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  now 
being  made  by  the  United  States 
merchant  vessels  for  charts. 

$100,000   Is   Requested 

"I  consider  that  this  most  impor- 
tant work  should  be  no  longer  de- 
layed, and  therefore  request  that 
the  following  provision  be  added  to 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  now 
pending   in   Congress: 
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"For  the  employment  of  draftsmen  and  such  other 
technical  employes  as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  may 
deem  necessary,  to  be  employed  only  in  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  for  the  construction,  compilation  and 
reproduction  of  such  nautical  charts  as  are  required 
to  render  the  Navy  independent  of  all  foreign  sources 
of  chart  supply  and  for  the  production  and  mainte- 
nance of  metallic  printing  plates  of  such  charts,  $100,- 
000;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  here- 
under, other  than  as  a  draftsman  or  such  other  tech- 
nical capacity,  at  a  rate  of  compensation  exceeding 
$1800  per  annum." 

The  Situation  in  Brief 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  that  cannot  at  present  be  reached  by 
Hydrographic  Office  charts: 

BALTIC  SEA:  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  including  Stock- 
holm. Gulf  of  Finland,  including  Helsingfors,  Kron- 
stadt,  Petrograd,  Fredrikshamn,  Revel.  Baltic,  east- 
ern part:  Windau,  Riga,  Libau,  Konigsberg.  Baltic, 
southern  part:  Danzig,  Stettin,  Swinemunde,  Kiel. 
The  only  important  places  in  the  Baltic  that  can  be 
safely  visited  on  Hydrographic  Office  charts  are  Kris- 
tiana  and  Copenhagen. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (United  Kingdom)  :  ENGLAND : 
Four  charts  of  the  Thames,  London,  Lowestoft,  Yar- 
mouth, Hull,  Middlesbrough,  Shields,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Milford  Haven,  Pishguard,  Holy  Head. 
SCOTLAND:  Firth  of  Solway,  Greenock,  Glasgow, 
Caledonian  Canal,  Hebrides  Islands,  Spitzbergen  Is- 
lands, Inverness,  Dundee,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Berwick. 
IRELAND:  Londonderry,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Bantry 
Bay    (Berehaven),  Limerick. 

FRANCE:  Boulogne,  Jersey  Islands,  Lorient,  Cor- 
sica. 

SPAIN:  Malaga,  Port  Alicante,  Cartagena,  Santan- 
der,  Bilbao,  Coruna  Bay. 

PORTUGAL:      Oporto,  Lagos  Bay,   Port  Huelva. 


ITALY:  Sardinia  Island,  entrance  to  Tiber  River, 
several  places  in  Sicily,  Ancona,  Durazzo  Bay  (Al- 
bania). 

GREECE:  Harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  Zante 
Bay,  several  harbors  in  Crete,  practically  all  harbor 
charts  in  Grecian  Archipelago,  Gulf  of  Noeplea,  Kala- 
maki,  Piraeus  (Athens),  Island  of  Cyprus,  several 
harbors. 

BULGARIA:     Karakatch  Bay. 

TURKEY -RUSSIA:  Sea  of  Marmora;  Black  Sea, 
no  charts  whatever. 

ASIA  MINOR:  Smyrna,  Mitylene  Island,  all  outly- 
ing islands. 

TUNIS,  MOROCCO  and  ALGIERS:  Monastir,  Te- 
tuan  Bay,  Ceuta  Bay,  Tangier;  the  last  three  are  op- 
posite Gibraltar  and  are  very  important. 

AFRICA  (West  Coast)  :  Gambia  river  and  ap- 
proaches (important  developments  in  progress; 
Orange  river. 

AFRICA  (East  Coast)  :  Many  harbor  charts  East 
Coast  of  Africa  and  Madagascar  missing. 

ARABIA:  Persian  Gulf;  practically  no  charts  of 
Persian  Gulf  and  Tigris  river.  This  includes  the  im- 
portant city  of  Bagdad. 

WEST  COAST  OF  INDIA:  No  charts  of  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  Gulf  of  Kutch,  twenty  coast  charts  missing. 

EAST  COAST  OF  INDIA:  Eight  coast  charts  miss- 
ing; several  harbor  charts,  including  Calcutta,  missing. 

BURMA:  All  coast  charts  missing;  many  harbor 
charts  missing,  including  Mandalay,  Bassein  river, 
Rangoon,  Irawaddy  river. 

MALAY  STATES:  Practically  all  coast  charts 
missing. 

AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND:  No  coast 
charts  for  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Practically  no 
charts  except  harbor  charts  of  Perth,  Port  Adelaide, 
Sydney,   Auckland,   Wellington. 


Launching  a  drydock  section  built  by  J.  C.  j..li  ii>.iii,  l'..ii  lll.iktlcy,  WaslimLilon,  lor  tlio  ToiUl  Diyl^ck?.,  Si.miU.  liu-  M_^iiiui  is  90 
feet  long,  127  feet  8  inches  wide  and  17  feet  high  to  the  deck  and  50  feet  to  the  towers,  it  was  placed  in  operation  the  middle  of  May, 
giving  the  Todd  yard   a   five-section  dock   520  feet   long  and   of   15,000  tons'   lilting   capacity. 


THE  OCEANIC'S  MAIL  CONTRACT 


Government  Manifests  Intention  ,to  Permit  Company  to  Continue  Australasian  Service. 

Two  Vessels  Planned 


IT  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  will  continue  to  operate  its 
steamships  between  San  Francisco,  Pago  Pago 
and  Sydney  for  at  least  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  expiration  of  its  government  mail  contract 
July  1.  Acting  under  authority  of  the  Jones  Act,  offi- 
cials of  the  Postoffice  Department  and  Shipping  Board 
have  submitted  an  emergency  appropriation  measure 
to  Congress  providing  for  approximately  $384,000,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Oceanic  Company  at  the 
rate  of  $32,000  for  each  of  twelve  voyages.  Passage  of 
the  act  is  practically  assured.  The  new  contract  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Oceanic  will  pay  the 
latter  $4  a  mile  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails, 
instead  of  $2  as  under  the  former  contract.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  various  elements  will  be  considered  as  a 
basis  for  a  permanent  contract. 

Old  Contract  Inadequate 

The  uninitiated  might,  on  first  impulse,  believe  100 
per  cent  increase  in  this  mail  contract  to  be  excessive, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  is  principally 
eloquent  of  the  inadequate  amount  paid  under  the  old 
subvention  contract,  which  was  based  on  the  Ocean 
Mail  Act  of  1891.  A  former  postmaster  general  in  an 
official  document  boasted  of  the  saving  effected  in  the 
transmission  of  United  States  mails  abroad  through 
contracts  with  the  Oceanic  and  another  company;  but 
those  closely  connected  with  marine  activities  could 
see  in  the  enforcement  of  these  contracts  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  tactics  of  a  Shylock.  The  Oceanic 
for  several  years  lost  money  under  the  old  provisions; 
but  during  1922,  because  of  general  depression  in  the 
Australasian  trade  and  adverse  tariff  and  exchange 
considerations,  the  drain  has  been  enormous,  and  had 
the  contract  not,  fortunately  for  the  government,  been 
dated  to  expire  July  1,  1922,  the  company  would  sooner 
have  been  forced  to  suspend.  The  Oceanic  originally 
entered  into  a  contract  to  carry  ordinary  mail,  con- 
sisting principally  of  letters,  but  with  the  coming  of 
parcels  post  it  was  compelled  to  carry  a  vast  number 
of  bulky  packages,  which  formerly  produced  revenue 
as  express  matter,  with  the  result  that  its  mail  rooms 
soon  became  inadequate  and  parcels  were  carried  as 
freight  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  more  profitable 
shipments.  Its  vessels  were  compelled  to  carry  cadets; 
they  were  operated  under  the  rules  of  auxiliary  naval 
steamers  and  were  subject  to  seizure  at  any  time; 
they  were  forced  to  remain  in  San  Francisco  harbor  15 
days,  in  order  that  mail  could  be  delivered  from  them 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  twenty-four  hours 
allowed  for  a  reply;  and  sufficient  time  for  the  reply  to 
reach  San  Francisco  in  time  for  their  departure.  They 
operated  under  strict  schedules  and  were  liable  to 
heavy  fines,  and  the  owners  to  prison  sentence  for  vio- 
lation of  the  subvention  contract  specifications.  The 
increased  cost  of  operation,  together  with  the  forego- 
ing regulations,  created  a  burden  that  a  majority  of 
organizations  would  not  have  shouldered,  no  matter 
what  the  penalty,  and  the  new  contract  provides  no 
more  than  a  just  compensation  for  the  imperative  ser- 
vice to  be  performed.  The  word  subsidy,  with  refer- 
ence to  government  aid,  has  generally  been  used  inad- 
visedly; but  in  connection  with  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company  it  has  been  employed  misleadingly  and  in- 
correctly. The  Oceanic  service  to  the  government  is 
of  a  definite,  regular  character;  this  service  is  highly 


essential  and  exacting;  the  government  cannot  per- 
form the  service  as  efficiently  or  as  economically  as 
can  the  Oceanic  and  a  contract  covering  the  service 
and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor  is  to  be 
agreed  to.  The  word  "compensation"  is  fully  descrip- 
tive of  what  the  Oceanic  receives  for  its  services.  It 
is  a  bold  honest  word  and  is  not  susceptible  to  double 
interpretation  in  the  mouth  of  a  propagandist.  It 
ought  to  be  more  generally  used  by  friends  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Will  Not  Share  in  Subsidy 

All  the  regulations  of  the  old  contract  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  new.  The  amount  of  compensation  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  for  the  unusual  service.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  service  will  be  inexpensive;  its 
cost,  in  fact,  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  postal  service  maintained  in  many  of  our 
remote  country  districts.  This  service  does  not  pay, 
will  never  pay,  and  is  never  expected  to  pay;  but  in 
the  interests  of  our  commercial  and  social  necessities 
it  will  be  continued,  and  for  the  same  considerations 
the  mail  service  to  our  remote  Pacific  stations  should 
be  maintained,  and  the  steamship  operator  paid  ade- 
quately for  his  services.  For  the  duration  of  the  mail 
contract  the  Oceanic  vessels,  Ventura  and  Sonoma, 
will  not  participate  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Subsidy  Act  and  $32,000  a  voyage  will  constitute  their 
sole  compensation  from  the  government. 

Frederick  S.  Samuels,  general  manager  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  who  recently  visited 
Washington  in  behalf  of  the  contract  sought  by  his 
company,  announces  that  with  the  new  contract  ef- 
fected and  with  other  elements  favorable  his  organi- 
zation expects  to  call  for  bids  for  two  new  vessels  for 
the  San  Francisco-Sydney  service.  He  emphasizes, 
however,  the  impracticability  of  such  an  investment 
based  alone  on  the  two-year  mail  contract.  If  the  sub- 
sidy act  were  not  passed,  or  if  undesirable  conditions 
were  included  therein,  the  company  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  invest  in  two  additional  vessels  designed  and 
specially  fitted  for  a  service  that  might  be  discontin- 
ued by  the  government  after  the  two  years  had  elapsed. 
The  proposed  tariff  act  is  also  an  obstacle  in  the  build- 
ing program  of  this  firm.  Under  the  new  act,  the  ship- 
ment of  meat  and  similar  products  from  Australasia 
would  practically  cease,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  present  tariff  law  on 
these  commodities.  The  Australian  tariff  presents  an- 
other difficulty,  giving  as  it  does  a  decided  preferen- 
tial to  British  possessions.  No  one  is  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  cumulative  potential  injury  that  will  re- 
sult to  American  shipping  through  these  unusual  tariff 
measures,  and,  while  the  Oceanic  does  not  anticipate 
disastrous  effects  from  them,  a  combination  of  no  sub- 
sidy or  unfavorable  subsidy  and  trade-reducing  tariffs 
would  dissuade  the  boldest  ship  operator  from  adding 
to  his  worries.  , 

Diesel  Drive  Considered 

The  Oceanic  has  not  decided  definitely  on  the  char- 
acter of  propulsion  that  will  be  used  in  the  proposed 
vessels.  The  tentative  plans  show  three  screws  and 
these  will  be  used  if  the  propulsion  decided  on  is  a 
direct-diesel  drive.  If  a  turbo-electric  or  a  diesel- 
electric  drive  is  decided  on,  the  propulsion  will  be 
twin-screw.  The  vessels  are  designed  for  a  maximum 
speed  of  17  knots.    A  speed  of  18  knots  would  be  pre- 
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ferable  under  the  terms  of  the  subsidy  act  and,  if  the 
company  can  obtain  diesel  engines  that  will  attain 
that  speed  and  give  promise  of  reliability  without  ex- 
cessive weight  or  size,  that  will  have  an  added  influ- 
ence in  speeding  up  construction.  All  forms  of  en- 
gines are  being  carefully  considered  and  the  econ- 
omies claimed  for  diesel  engines  were  originally  in- 
strumental in  causing  the  company  to  consider  a 
building  program.  The  situation  invites  the  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill  of  diesel  engine  manufacturers 
and  something  new  may  come  of  it.  The  utility  of 
ordinary  fuel  oil  in  diesel  engines  is  also  being 
studied.  It  is  admitted  that  such  oil  is  being  used,  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive diesel  oil  burned,  and  with  this  and  other 
facts  in  mind  Oceanic  officials  have  not  been  entirely 
converted  to  the  diesel  idea;  but  as  the  tentative  plans 
provide  for  a  direct-diesel  drive  it  may  be  concluded 
that  this  mode  of  propulsion  has  made  the  most  favor- 
able impression  on  those  officials  who  will  authorize 
construction. 


Particulars  of  the  proposed  vessels  are:  gross  ton- 
nage, 9414;  speed,  17  knots;  draft  designed,  25  feet; 
depth  to  -shelter  deck,  40  feet;  breadth  molded,  60 
feet;  length  between  perpendiculars,  475  feet;  length 
overall,  494  feet.  Accommodations  are  provided  for 
203  first-class  passengers;  46  second-class,  and  for  a 
crew  of  143,  giving  a  total  accommodation  for  492  per- 
sons. Plans  specify  bridge,  boat,  promenade,  shelter, 
main,  lower,  and  orlop  decks.  Officers'  quarters  are 
located  on  the  bridge  deck,  crew  space  forward  under 
shelter  and  main  decks;  first-class  passenger  accom- 
modations amidships  on  the  main,  shelter,  promenade 
and  boat  decks;  second-class  accommodations  aft  on 
the  same  decks.  Storage  facilities  for  mail  are  for- 
ward under  the  shelter  deck,  as  is  a  special  storage 
room  for  films.  The  vessels  are  to  have  a  bulk  storage 
capacity  for  grain  of  237,000  cubic  feet;  the  fuel  tank 
capacity  is  1980  tons,  while  additional  cold  storage 
facilities  are  provided  aft  on  the  lower  deck.  The 
radio  room  is  situated  amidships  on  the  bridge  deck. 
The  vessels  are  to  be  equipped  with  flying  bridge. 


PROSPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

"Fair,  But  Not  Alluring"  Is  the  Conclusion  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  *, 

By  J.  L.  ACKERSON* 


IN  order  to  analyze  the  prospects  for  American 
shipbuilding,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  analyze  in 
turn,  first,  world  shipping;  second,  world  ship- 
building; third,  American  shipping;  and  fourth, 
American  shipbuilding.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  re- 
vival in  world  shipping  and  in  world  shipbuilding 
without  any  great  increase  either  in  American  ship- 
ping or  American  shipbuilding.  World  shipping  de- 
pends upon  international  trade,  which  in  turn  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  desire  to  exchange  international  pro- 
ducts, the  ability  to  finance  this  exchange  of  products, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  these  two  items.  The  desire  to  exchange  products, 
of  course,  exists.  The  necessity  for  this  interchange 
of  products  also  exists,  not  only  on  account  of  normal 
trade  conditions,  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
countries  are  of  necessity  under  the  obligation  of  ex- 
porting goods  in  order  to  pay  their  respective  debts. 
Although  the  desire  to  exchange  products  exists,  the 
ability  to  finance  this  exchange  does  not,  at  least  for 
many  of  the  European  countries,  exist.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  large  credits  be  established  in  these  coun- 
tries to  start  their  industries  in  the  manufacture  of 
exports. 

Two  Countries  Can  Finance  Trade 

Probably  the  only  two  countries  that  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  finance  this  interchange  of  products  are  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  financial  interests  of  Great  Britain  appear 
willing  to  loan  money  for  this  purpose.  In  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  moment,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  same  willingness.  Just  how  long  it  will 
be  before  this  will  be  brought  about  is  uncertain; 
but  probably  the  time  necessary  to  crystallize  public 
opinion,  to  effect  the  necessary  loans,  and  following 
that  to  establish  manufacturing  on  a  post-war  normal 


:  *  Address  delivered  by  J.  L.  Ackerson,  vice-president  of  the.  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
Convention.  '■ 


basis  in  the  European  countries,  will  be  not  less  than 
three  to  five  years. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  world  shipping  will  not  return  to  what 
may  be  termed  its  "post-war  normal  proportions"  un- 
til this  period  of  time,  varying  from  three  to  five  years, 
shall  have  elapsed. 

The  Future  of  World  Shipbuilding 

From  the  time  this  revival  begins,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  ships  will  manifest  itself.  Whether  new 
ships  will  be  built  or  not  as  a  result  of  this  demand 
will  depend  upon  two  things:  first,  the  tonnage  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  increasing  international  trade; 
second,  the  tonnage  actually  existing  at  the  time.  In 
viewing  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  the 
whole  there  is  no  greater  tonnage  of  vessels  available 
today  than  would  be  available  today  had  the  World 
War  not  taken  place.  Also,  many  of  the  ships  now 
included  in  the  world  tonnage  are  old  and  obsolete. 
There  have  been  few  replacements  of  the  better  types 
of  ships.  The  war  tonnage,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  suitable  and  adequate  increment  of  the 
merchant  marine.  During  the  past  eight  years  com- 
paratively few  passenger  vessels  or  combined  cargo 
and  passenger  vessels,  or  even  high-grade  cargo  liners, 
have  been, added  to  the  world  tonnage. 

The  international  trade  revival  that  will  unquestion- 
ably take  place  in  the  next  three  to  five  years  will  cre- 
ate a  dernand  for  vessels  suitable  for  special  trades, 
and  also  for  passenger  and  combination  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels.  These  vessels  when  built  will  undoubt- 
edly be  built  in  accordance  with  the  advances  in  en- 
gineering that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years. 
Notable  among  these  advances  is  the  diesel  engine. 
It  would  appear  that  when  the  demand  for  additional 
tonnage  does  manifest  itself,  the  new  tonnage  required 
will  at  least  be  equal  to  the  annual  pre-war  construc- 
tion, possibly  even  greater. 
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Although  it  can  be  shown  with  reasonable  clearness 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  additional  world  ton- 
nage, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  American  tonnage.  American  shipbuild- 
ing, of  course,  depends  upon  American  shipping.  An 
increase  in  American  flag  shipping  depends  upon,  first, 
an  increase  in  foreign  trade  shipping;  second,  upon 
the  ability  of  American  flag  vessels  to  compete  in  this 
trade;  and  third,  upon  an  increase  in  coastwise  trade 
shipping.  Relatively  speaking,  there  have  been,  and 
probably  will  be,  very  few  ships  built  in  the  United 
States  for  operation  under  foreign  flags. 

American  Shipbuilding  Prospects 

Although  an  increase  in  international  shipping  is 
certain,  the  question  remains  whether  American  op- 
erators can  operate  American  flag  vessels  in  competi- 
tion in  these  trades  with  foreign  flag  vessels.  Several 
of  the  larger  operating  companies  are  now  seriously 
making  this  experiment.  Most  of  the  ships  that  are 
being  operated  in  carrying  out  this  experiment  are 
of  special  types.  For  example,  the  United  American 
Lines,  one  of  the  Harriman  organizations,  is  operat- 
ing the  Resolute  and  the  Reliance  in  the  first-class 
passenger  service  between  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  That  line  is  also  oper- 
ating second  and  third  -  class  combination  passenger 
and  cargo  vessels,  the  Mount  Carroll,  the  Mount  Clin- 
ton and  the  Mount  Clay,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Continent.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  is  operating  large  fast  freight  liners, 
the  diesel-engine  ships  Californian  and  Missourian, 
between  Pacific  ports,  Atlantic  ports  and  European 
ports.  The  United  States  Lines  is  operating  first-class 
passenger  vessels  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  the  results  that  can 
be  obtained  over  any  sustained  period  of  time  in  these 
operations.  The  success  will  probably  depend,  to  a 
great  extent,  upon  pending  legislation.  With  favor- 
able legislation  it  is  probable  that  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory,  in  which  case  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  decided  demand  for:  A,  passenger  vessels;  B,  com- 
bination liners;  C,  special  cargo  liners;  all  for  oper- 
ation in  foreign  trade  under  the  American  flag.  These 
vessels  of  necessity  will  be  built  in  the  United  States. 

United  States  Coastwise  Trade 

The  coastwise  trade  has  heretofore  furnished  the 
greater  part  of  the  merchant  work  that  has  been  per- 
formed in  American  yards.  This  trade  is  increasing. 
Much  of  the  trade  that  heretofore  has  been  carried 
by  rail  is  now  being  carried  by  water.  A  great  part 
of  this  carriage  is  done  by  special  types  of  ships,  as, 
for  example,  the  Luckenbach  ships,  American-Hawa- 
iian ships.  Red  D  ships,  and  Agwi  ships.  Many  of  the 
ships  in  these  and  other  lines  active  in  the  domestic 
trade  are  old  and  obsolete.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  replacements  in  the  respective  types  in  the  next 
few  years.  Many  replacements  are  actually  now  in 
contemplation.     Competition  in  these  trades  will  bring 


about  a  demand  for  more  economical  operation.  This 
will  be  accomplished  probably  by  obtaining  new  and 
special  types;  and  by  the  conversion  of  existing  ships. 
Already  there  is  much  activity  on  the  part  of  ship 
operators  looking  toward  the  building  of  new  ships 
and  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  more  suitable  of 
the  Shipping  Board  ships. 

Diesel  Ships  Must  Be  Considered 

Diesel  ships  deserve  special  consideration.  Although 
there  is  no  question  regarding  the  exceptional  econ- 
omy to  be  obtained  in  the  operation  of  these  ships, 
American  operators  have  been  slow  to  adopt  them. 
The  economy  of  operation  is  so  startling  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  change  from  the  present  accepted  type 
of  machinery  to  diesel  machinery  will  make  a  change 
in  shipping  in  the  next  decade  which  will  be  not  un- 
like the  change  from  sail  to  steam.  This  change  in  the 
ships  in  future  to  be  built  will,  in  my  opinion,  extend 
not  only  to  cargo  vessels,  but  progressively  will  extend 
to  passenger  ships,  first  with  the  low-powered  twin- 
screw  passenger  ships,  and  quite  probably  later  to  the 
larger  powered  ships.  The  results,  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  of  the  William  Penn,  which  showed  a  saving 
of  approximately  $53,000  in  one  trip  around  the  world, 
will  inspire  a  number  of  operators  to  demand  the  same 
economy. 

"Fair,  But  Not  Alluring" 

There  will  be  comparatively  few  navy  ships  built  in 
the  next  few  years.  Navy  building  will  be  confined 
to  airplane  carriers,  cruisers,  scouts  and  submarines. 

Summing  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  con- 
clusions are  clear: 

First — It  will  take  from  three  to  five  years  to  sta- 
bilize international  finances  and  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment abroad  of  credits  necessary  to  enable  foreign 
industries  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  export 
large  volumes  of  goods. 

Second — During  this  period  international  trade  will 
greatly  increase  until  at  the  end  of,  say,  five  years,  it 
will  attain  what  may  then  be  termed  its  "normal." 

Third — That  during  this  period  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  ships.  That  this  demand  will 
cause  to  be  culled  from  the  present  stock  of  unem- 
ployed ships  those  that  are  most  suitable,  and  will 
then  cause  the  building  of  new  ships  of  the  most  suit- 
able type,  representing  the  advances  in  shipbuilding 
during  the  past  several  years. 

Fourth — That  this  increase  in  international  trade 
will  bring  about  the  desire  on  the  part  of  American 
operators  to  engage  in  this  trade. 

Fifth — That  this  desire  on  the  part  of  American 
operators  will,  if  suitable  shipping  legislation  is  en- 
acted, cause  them  to  place  contracts  in  American  yards 
for  new  and  special  types  of  ships  for  operation  under 
the  American  flag.  That  this  demand  for  shipbuilding 
will  be  augmented  by  the  demand  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican operators  for  special  ships  to  be  used  in  the  coast- 
wise and  domestic  trade.  A  part  of  this  demand  will 
be  met  by  the  conversion  of  existing  American  ton- 
nage where  practicable,  but  a  part  of  it,  however,  will 
of  necessity  be  provided  by  new  ships,  to  be  placed 
in  American  yards.  An  increasingly  greater  propor- 
tion of  these  ships  will  be  equipped  with  diesel  en- 
gines of  an  approved  type. 

Sixth — A  small  demand  will  exist  for  naval  aux- 
iliaries. 

This,  then,  is  how  I  view  the  prospects  of  American 
shipbuilding:    fair,  but  not  alluring. 


ANOTHER  DEFEAT  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

Attorney-Examiner  Disque  Recommends  to  the  I.  C.  C.  Denial  of  Application 

for  Relief  from  Fourth  Section 


ATTORNEY-EXAMINER  WILLIAM  A.  DISQUE 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
dealt  the  transcontinental  railroads  of  the 
United  States  a  severe  blow  by  recommending 
that  the  commission  deny  applications  for  relief  from 
the  Fourth  Section,  Transportation  Act.  Led  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  transcontinental  railroads  sought 
to  publish  lower  rates  to  Pacific  Coast  terminals  than 
to  intermountain  territory,  the  object  being  a  more 
effective  meeting  of  intercoastal  steamship  competi- 
tion; but  in  order  to  reduce  their  terminal  rates  while 
they  maintained  intermountain  tariffs  unchanged,  the 
rail  lines  had  to  win  consent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  consent  has  neither  been 
given  nor  denied,  inasmuch  as  the  transcontinental 
cases  were  argued  before  the  whole  commission  June 
1,  2  and  3,  and  a  decision  is  not  anticipated  before 
July;  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  railroads  have 
been  placed  under  a  great  handicap  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Disque,  and  the  intermountain  country  and  the 
steamship  lines,  whose  interests  are  much  the  same, 
have  won  a  skirmish  of  no  little  importance. 
Some  Applications  Approved 
Mr.  Disque's  report  is  a  bulky  manuscript  of  more 
than  100  typewritten  pages.  It  goes  exhaustively  into 
the  entire  question  of  railroad-steamship  competition, 
the  effect  of  granting  relief  from  the  Fourth  Section, 
the  position  of  the  intermountain  country,  the  "rea- 
sonably compensatory"  aspect  of  the  proposed  rates; 
and,  after  these  phases  have  been  considered  at 
length,  it  recommends  denial  of  the  application  on 
broad  grounds  of  public  policy.  As  part  of  the  same 
report,  but  of  secondary  interest  here,  Mr.  Disque 
recommends :  denial  of  a  Fourth  Section  application 
on  sisal  and  ixtle,  granting  of  one  on  sulphur  and  of 
one  on  coffee,  all  moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  grant- 
ing of  one  on  eastbound  commodities  moving  from 
California  terminals;  denial  of  one  on  wool  moving 
from  Pacific  terminals. 

In  considering  the  applications  covering  westbound 
commodities,  Mr.  Disque  devotes  much  space  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  "the  out-of-pocket  basis"  of  rate-making. 
This  basis,  which  probably  is  not  understood  by  steam- 
ship operators  so  well  as  it  is  by  railroad  traffic  man- 
agers, assumes  that  any  rate  that  brings  in  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  obtaining  and  handling  business  is 
"reasonably  compensatory"  under  the  Fourth  Section 
and  therefore  is  legal.  Although  attacks  have  been 
made  by  intermountain  representatives  against  the 
principle  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  is  defended  by  Mr.  Disque. 
He  sums  up  his  discussion  of  the  proposed  rates  by 
saying:  "However,  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
terminals  that  have  been  permitted  in  the  past  were 
believed  by  this  commission  to  pay  something  over 
and  above  the  out-of-pocket  costs,  and  if  they  paid 
some  profit  the  rates  here  proposed  should  do  like- 
wise, for  they  fully  reflect  the  greater  costs  of  doing 
business  now  than  formerly." 

Questions  of  Policy 
The  legality  of  the  "out-of-pocket  basis"  and  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  proposed  rates  having  been  estab- 
lished, the  one  ground  for  denying  the  application  is 
found  in  considerations  of  policy.  Mr.  Disque  there- 
fore examines  the  positions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  intermountain  country,  the  effect  on  railroad  rev- 
enues and  on  steamship  lines.    The  Pacific  Coast,  at 


the  Disque  hearings,  reiterated  the  old  argument  that 
there  are  heavj^  movements  of  cars  westbound  and 
that  the  granting  of  lower  rail  rates  would  help  fill 
them;  this  argument  is  dismissed  briefly  in  the  report 
as  being  true  enough.  As  for  the  intermountain  atti- 
tude, spokesmen  contended  that  reductions  on  freight 
destined  to  terminals  should  entail  lower  rates  for 
Spokane,  Reno,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Phoenix;  Mr. 
Disque  sustains  this  contention  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: "If  reductions  are  made  in  the  rates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  require  re- 
ductions to  intermountain  territory  to  compensate  that 
territory  for  the  injury  that  would  be  done  it  by  the 
new  advantages  afforded  the  Pacific  Coast."  One  basis 
of  conclusion,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  terminal 
cities  would  receive  lower  rates,  immediately,  is  found 
in  the  probability  that  "if  the  application  were  granted 
and  the  proposed  rates  established,  the  water  lines 
might  reduce  their  rates  wherever  possible  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  new  rail  rates. 
.  .  .  It  seems  impossible  adequately  to  cope  with 
this  situation  so  long  as  the  water  carriers  are  free 
to  reduce  their  rates  to  retain  the  business  that  the 
rail  lines  here  seek  to  take  from  them.  However, 
eventually  it  might  be  possible  for  the  rail  lines  and 
the  water  lines  to  consummate  some  agreement  and 
both  sets  of  rates  be  allowed  to  crystallize  into  a 
stable  basis."  This  highly  desirable  state  is  likely  to 
be  attained  by  co-operation  and  a  use  of  the  econom- 
ical steamship  for  the  long  haul  rather  than  by  unre- 
stricted competition,  it  may  be  observed;  but  so  long 
as  Pacific  Coast  terminals  seek  to  stir  up  rate  wars 
between  railroad  and  steamer  peace  is  somewhat  re- 
mote. 

Railroads  Would  Lose  Revenue 
In  considering  the  effect  on  the  railroads,  Mr.  Disque 
asserts  that  "such  profit  as  would  accrue  from  the 
proposed  rates  would  be  very  largely  offset  by  what 
would  be  lost  thereby  on  the  traffic  that  would  move 
by  rail  even  without  the  reduction.  Although  a  large 
volume  of  the  traflfic  in  the  commodities  in  question  is 
moving  by  water  the  movement  by  rail  is  still  very 
heavy.  .  .  .  The  rail  lines  by  hauling  this  busi- 
ness overland  would  deprive  themselves  of  revenue 
they  are  now  receiving  for  the  haul  from  points  of 
production  to  the  ports.  .  .  .  Take  for  instance 
iron  and  steel  from  the  Pittsburgh  district,  by  far  the 
most  important  traffic  involved.  They  are  handling 
perhaps  most  of  this  business  now  to  Baltimore,  earn- 
ing on  the  principal  articles  35  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  a  haul  approximately  340  miles  under  what  are 
ordinarily  considered  favorable  conditions.  They  are 
proposing  to  take  this  same  business  westbound  at  a 
rate  of  $1,  hauling  it  about  2500  miles,  or  about  seven 
or  eight  times  as  far,  over  the  desert  regions  and 
mountains  of  the  West,  under  the  most  difficult  trans- 
portation conditions  of  the  country.  ...  If  the 
eastern  and  western  lines  be  treated  separately,  it  is 
noted  that  the  former  propose  to  haul  the  traffic  about 
468  miles  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  for  a  division 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  through  rate  or  a  proportion  of 
15  cents,  instead  of  from  Pittsburgh  to  Baltimore, 
about  311  miles,  at  the  local  rate  of  35  cents."  Then 
why  should  the  eastern  lines  acquiesce  in  the  western 
railroads'  application,  especially  since  the  lines  east 
of  Chicago  are  dissatisfied  with  their  divisions  on 
transcontinental   business  and  they  and  the  southern 
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lines  reserve  the  right  to  decline  to  join  in  the  rates 
if  satisfactory  divisions  are  not  made?  Mr.  Disque 
finds  that  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  concur  because 
of  their  practice  of  leaving  the  adjustment  of  trans- 
continental rates  to  the  lines  west  of  Chicago,  this 
policy  apparently  being  based  on  "considerations  of 
comity,  intercorporate  relationship  and  general  com- 
munity of  carrier  interests,  as  weU  as  a  willingness 
to  afford  the  shipping  public  a  choice  of  routes."  Yet 
since  Mr.  Disque  held  his  hearings  signs  have  appear- 
ed that  eastern  and  southern  railroads  are  turning 
away  from  the  western  and  are  frankly  welcoming 
alliances  with  steamship  lines. 

"Serious  for  Water  Lines" 

In  discussing  the  probable  effect  on  intercoastal 
shipping  Mr.  Disque  employs  language  of  considerable 
gravity.  "A  granting  of  the  application  would  be  se- 
rious for  the  water  lines.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  much  busi- 
ness .  .  .  would  tend  to  make  their  operation  unprof- 
itable, drive  some  of  them  out  of  the  business  and 
deprive  the  Pacific  Coast  of  a  cheap  means  of  trans- 
portation." That  latter  sentence  should  be  printed  in 
letters  of  vermilion  and  hung  in  the  offices  of  a  few 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  perhaps 
if  that  were  done  those  organizations  might  not  be 
so  intent  on  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  Mr.  Disque  continues:  "If  the  out-of-pocket  ba- 
sis is  proper  for  the  rail  lines,  the  water  lines  may 
be  justified  in  using  it,  but  since  their  business  is  more 
limited  they  do  not  have  as  much  traffic  to  carry  the 
balance  of  the  burden.  That  basis  may  become  de- 
structive when  carried  to  its  natural  conclusion  as  a 
means  of  retaliation  and  reprisal."  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  one  hope  of  the  railroads'  driving  steam- 
ships from  the  intercoastal  trade  lies  in  employing 
the  "out-of-pocket  basis",  which  shipping  from  its  very 
nature  cannot  use  but  which  can  be  employed  by  rail 
lines  that  have  the  interior  practically  at  their  mercy. 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  then  the  transcontinental 
cases  assume  a  great  importance  indeed. 

After  discussing  the  situation  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  government's  expressed  policy 
of  aiding  it,  Mr.  Disque  urges  that,  as  water  and  rail 
rates  fall  in  competition  with  each  other,  "they  should 
be  co-ordinated  by  competent  regulating  authority, 
lest  certain  localities  and  carriers  become  from  time 
to  time  the  victims  of  unwholesome  disadvantages." 

Much  Water-borne  Traffic 

Prior  to  arriving  at  his  conclusion  that  the  appli- 
cations should  be  denied,  Mr.  Disque  recapitulates  in- 
formation obtained  at  the  hearings  and  elsewhere. 
"The  rail  lines  and  water  lines,  respectively,  upon  re- 
quest furnished  statements  of  the  tonnage  moved  from 
the  defined  territories  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  June, 
July  and  August,  1921,"  said  he.  "These  statements 
showed  that  more  than  half  the  traffic  in  most  all  of 
the  commodities  involved  was  shipped  by  water.  .  .  . 
All  but  a  small  portion  of  the  water-borne  traffic  orig- 
inated in  and  east  of  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  territory,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Pacific  Coast  interests  are  making 
their  purchases  in  that  part  of  the  East  which  is  trib- 
utary to  the  water  lines  and  from  which  they  can  se- 
cure low  rates.  .  .  ."  Traffic  "generally  moves  via  the 
North  Atlantic  ports.  The  small  portion  which  moves 
from  points  west  of  the  Pittsburgh  -  Buffalo  district 
goes  either  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  or  to  the  Gulf 
ports  for  transshipment.  The  traflSc  via  the  Gulf  is 
rather  light.  The  Gulf  lines  must  depend  mainly  on 
iron  and  steel  from  the  Birmingham  district  and  on 
commodities  produced  near  the  Gulf." 


Throughout  his  recapitulation  of  testimony,  Mr. 
Disque  refers  to  rate-cutting  by  steamships.  "There 
is  considerable  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  particularly 
on  iron  and  steel,  which  is  desirable  traffic,  the  con- 
ference rates  have  been  departed  from  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial way.  .  .  .  Apparently  the  stronger  lines  with 
first-class  service  are  more  likely  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
ference rates  than  the  weaker  lines  with  less  frequent 
sailings  and  slower  schedules."  Few  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  intercoastal  shipping  would  deny  that 
Mr.  Disque  has  put  his  finger  on  a  sore  spot. 

This  rate-cutting,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  the  same 
thing,  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  that  there 
had  been  secret  quotations,  led  the  railroads  in  some 
cases  to  propose  too  low  tariffs.  But  "none  of  the 
proposed  rates  meet  or  even  approximate  the  coast-to- 
coast  rates  of  the  water  lines  and  they  are  not  gen- 
erally intended  or  expected  to  draw  or  to  hold  any 
large  amount  of  the  port-to-port  traffic  to  the  rail  lines. 
They  do,  however,  approximate  the  charges  available 
from  certain  interior  points  to  the  Pacific  Coast  term- 
inals by  rail  to  the  ports  and  thence  by  water,  plus 
such  incidental  charges  as  marine  insurance  and  un- 
loading and  transfer  charges  at  Pacific  Coast  term- 
inals," and  therefore  would  tend  to  open  Pacific  mar- 
kets to  Middle  Western  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
practically  have  abandoned  any  effort  to  compete  with 
their  seaboard  rivals. 

Advantages  of  the  Railroads 

Mr.  Disque's  analysis  of  rail  and  water  service  is 
worth  careful  study  by  shipping  operators :  "It  is  of 
course  not  necessary  to  have  the  same  rate  by  water 
as  by  rail  to  afford  the  two  sets  of  carriers  equality 
of  opportunity  as  to  any  given  point  of  shipment.  The 
slower  service,  the  necessity  for  making  arrangements 
for  transshipment  of  the  ports,  the  irregularity  of  ship 
movements,  special  requirements  as  to  marking,  and 
other  considerations  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the 
water  lines.  Due  to  the  transfers  at  the  ports,  diffi- 
culties incident  to  stowage  of  mixed  cargoes,  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ships,  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the 
changes  in  temperature  while  en  route,  the  shipment 
of  goods  by  water  often  damages  them  more  than  ship- 
ment by  rail  in  carloads.  Many  of  the  same  disad- 
vantages are  experienced  in  shipping  by  water  in  car- 
loads, as  when  the  goods  are  shipped  in  less-than  car- 
loads by  rail.  .  .  .  On  perhaps  most  of  the  commod- 
ities involved,  shippers  as  a  rule  prefer  rail  to  water 
movement,  unless  there  is  a  differential  of  from  10  to 
25  cents  per  100  pounds,  dependent  upon  the  commod- 
ity, in  favor  of  the  latter." 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  water  lines  are  in- 
herent, a  few  probably  are  insuperable;  some  have  to 
do  with  physical  operation  of  vessels,  others  flow  from 
steamship  policy.  What  Mr.  Disque  has  to  say  (and 
his  opinion  is  well  grounded  upon  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  statements  he  has  heard)  should  go  far  to- 
ward persuading  shipowners  engaged  in  intercoastal 
trade  that  in  all  things  they  should  approach  as  closely 
as  is  humanly  possible  to  the  service  of  the  railroads. 
They  might  quote  through  rates  in  conjunction  with 
eastern  rail  lines,  they  might  include  marine  insur- 
ance, wharfage  and  so  on  in  their  tariffs,  to  the  end 
that  the  shipper  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  no  extra 
charge  that  the  railroads  did  not  demand  of  him. 
Should  the  railroads  be  permitted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  their  rates,  shipown- 
ers would  be  compelled  to  fight  hard  for  their  lives 
and  they  could  afford  to  ignore  no  factor,  however 
slight. 


HAWAIIAN  TOURIST  TRAVEL 


Congestion  that  has  Existed  Since  the  Close 

By  WILL  J 

WHEN  the  two  Shipping  Board  vessels  City  of 
Los  Angeles  and  City  of  Honolulu  are  put 
in  operation  before  long  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu,  the  passenger  facilities  with  Hawaii  will 
have  been  practically  doubled.  If  the  steamship  H.  F. 
Alexander,  formerly  the  Great  Northern,  which  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  the  Pacific  Coast  service,  is  placed  on  the 
Seattle-Hawaii  run  during  the  winter  months,  as  is 
reported  to  be  contemplated,  the  passenger  accommo- 
dations between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  will  be 
increased  about  three  times  what  they  are  at  present. 
This  indicates  something  of  the  interest  that  the  Haw- 
aiian Islands  are  beginning  to  have  in  shipping  cir- 
cles; and  that  the  almost  constant  congestion  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  territory  ever  since  the  war 
has  at  last  attracted  attention. 

Other  Vessels  Added 

But  besides  this  the  congestion  referred  to  is  likely 
to  be  still  further  relieved  through  increased  facilities 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  by  the 
new  routing  of  two  fast  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad's  famous  Empress  fleet  to  make  Honolulu  a 
port  of  call  on  their  outbound  voyage  to  the  Orient 
from  Vancouver,  as  recently  announced.  The  Pacific 
Mail's  new  Manila-Hongkong  service,  combined  with 
two  new  Shipping  Board  vessels  soon  to  be  added  to 
its  Japan-China-Manila  service,  is  expected  to  claim 
some  part  of  the  Hawaii  business,  at  least  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  For  several  years  past  this  com- 
pany has  been  so  well  booked  up  with  Oriental  busi- 
ness that  it  has  been  unable  to  handle  much  Hawaii 
traffic.  The  Canadian  Pacific's  announcement  provides 
for  routing  the  two  fastest  liners  of  its  Pacific  fleet, 
the  Empress  of  Australia  and  the  Empress  of  Canada, 
via  the  "Sunshine  Route"  on  a  monthly  schedule  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  It  is  understood  that  the  de- 
mands of  its  clientele  for  a  better  weather  trip  than 
that  afforded  by  the  northern  great  circle  route  from 
Vancouver  is  responsible  for  this  new  service.  The 
first   sailing   is   announced   for   November,   and   while 
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of  the  War  Appears  to  be  About  at  an  End 
COOPER* 

Honolulu  is  simply  a  port  of  call  it  is  likely  that  the 
islands  will  profit  to  some  extent  by  the  additional 
facilities  afforded. 

At  the  present  time  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Hawaiian  business. 
It  maintains  a  weekly  service  each  way  and  has  done 
much  to  make  the  islands  popular  through  the  high 
character  of  service  it  renders.  But  it  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  tourist 
travel  demand.  The  ships  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company's  monthly  Australasian  service  and  of  the 
Pacific  Mail's  Oriental  service  make  Honolulu  a  port 
of  call,  but  ordinarily  have  sufficient  through  business 
to  make  it  impossible  to  handle  the  short-haul  Haw- 
aiian traffic. 

Two  Lines  Barred 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  China  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  also  touch  at  Honolulu,  are  bar- 
red from  handling  island  business.  The  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  while  also  foreign,  is 
able  to  do  some  business  with  Hawaii  because  it  op- 
erates out  of  Vancouver,  a  foreign  port,  and  not  be- 
tween two  American  ports.  What  business  it  does 
with  Hawaii  is,  however,  more  or  less  seasonal  and 
dependent  upon  through  traffic. 

Those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation  believe 
that  all  of  the  announced  increase  in  shipping  to  Ha- 
waii is  justified,  at  least  insofar  as  the  passenger 
traflfic  is  concerned.  As  to  the  freight  business,  that 
is  a  different  matter  and  opinions  differ.  But  Hawaii 
as  a  tourist  resort,  as  an  all  year  around  playground 
for  the  world,  is  rapidly  coming  into  its  own.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  destiny  of  the  islands.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  the  world  that  finds  an  enthusiastic 
booster  in  practically  every  visitor,  with  the  result 
that  in  recent  years  the  transportation  facilities  have 
constantly  lagged  behind  the  demand. 

Advertising  of  the  Islands 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  present  widespread  in- 
terest in  Hawaii  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  consistently 
maintained  advertising  which  the  islands  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  This  may 
be  said  to  have  started  about  the  time  of  annexation, 


There   weren't   many  visitors   to   the   islands   a   hundred   years   ago 
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in  1900.  Three  years  after  this  the  people  of  Hono- 
lulu organized  a  small  bureau,  which  was  called  the 
Hawaii  Promotion  Committee  and  was  an  adjunct  of 
the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  committee 
has  remained  in  existence  ever  since,  although  its 
name  was  changed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau.  Its  income  has  been  small  and  until 
about  four  years  ago  derived  entirely  from  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  business  men  of  the  territory.  It 
is  now  supported  in  part  by  the  appropriations  from 
the  legislature  and  has  an  income  of  something  less 
than  $50,000  a  year. 

But  its  work,  though  necessarily  limited,  has  been 
steady  and  has  been  cumulative.  It  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  men  and  women  of  prominence  in 
the  world  of  art  and  letters,  who  have  been  enrap- 
tured by  the  beauties  of  this  well-named  "paradise  of 
the  Pacific,"  and  have  willingly  helped  to  spread  its 
fame.  Its  strategic  position  as  the  "Crossroads  of 
the  Pacific"  has  naturally  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  military  men  and  shipping  interests  with  the  result 


world  on  account  of  the  inadequacies  of  transportation. 

But  now  that  swift  steamships  have  replaced  the 
uncertainties  of  the  sailing  vessels  of  yesterday,  now 
that  submarine  cable  and  the  radio  have  annihilated 
time  and  space,  these  islands  are  being  discovered 
anew,  this  time  by  all  classes  and  nationalities  of  the 
world  who  have  the  time  and  means  to  travel.  And 
so  anxious  is  the  world  to  experience  the  delights  of 
the  "loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that  lies  anchored  in  any 
ocean",  as  Mark  Twain  called  them,  that  for  the  past 
three  years  travel  agents  have  been  driven  to  despair 
in  endeavoring  to  find  steamship  accommodations  that 
did  not  exist. 

Railroads  Welcome  Steamships 

The  trans-continental  railroads  are  warmly  welcom- 
ing the  news  of  additional  passenger  service  to  Ha- 
waii, since  the  islands  are  already  proving  a  decided 
stimulation  to  travel.  There  is  every  indication  that 
Hawaii  will  be  as  consistently  advertised  by  these 
great  carriers  as  soon  as  there  are  sufficient  shipping 
facilities  to  warrant  it,  as  now  are  California,  Florida, 


But  such  vessels  as   the    Matson   flagship   Maui,   here   shown    entering   Honolulu   harbor   on   her   maiden   voyage,    have   built    up    a 

remarkable  business 


that  within  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  been  made 
into  one  of  the  strongest  military  and  naval  bases  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant seaports  in  the  Pacific. 

A  Matchless  Climate 
Situated  as  it  is,  just  within  the  tropics,  but  tem- 
pered by  the  constant  northeast  trade  winds  and  ocean 
currents;    and  being  outside  of  the  area  of  either  hur- 
ricanes or  calms,  Hawaii  has  a  climate  that  is  prob- 
ably unmatched  by  any  other  place  in  the  world.    This 
climatic   perfection,   combined   with   almost   incompar- 
able  beauty    of    its    scenecy — towering    cloud  -  capped 
mountains,  sparkling  waterfalls  and  flashing  surf  line, 
'  with   color   in    unbelievable   variety    and   vividness    in 
{ land  and  sea  and  sky — accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
j  islands    have    enjoyed    such    unrivaled    reputation    of 
near-perfection  ever  since  the  time  of  Captain  Cook, 
i  Popular  as  the  winter  rendezvous  of  the  New  England 
I  whaling  fleets  of  a  century  ago,  they  have  always  been 
held  in  high  regard  by  seamen,  but  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury have  remained  merely  a  name  to  the  rest  of  the 


the  national  parks  and  other  tourist  resorts. 

In  connection  with  the  national  parks,  the  creating 
of  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  a  few  years  ago,  is  draw- 
ing added  attention  to  the  wonders  of  our  insular  ter- 
ritory. The  Hawaii  National  Park  includes  the  ever- 
active  volcano  of  Kilauea  and  the  intermittent  crater 
of  Mauna  Loa  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  the  mam- 
moth extinct  crater  of  Haleakala,  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  on  the  Island  of  Maui.  The  national 
park  service  is  preparing  to  build  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  railroads,  as  has  been  done  in  the  mainland 
parks,  to  make  these  wonders  easily  accessible;  and 
it  is  also  beginning  to  give  the  new  park  the  benefit 
of  the  same  wide  advertising  which  the  other  parks 
receive. 

For  these  various  reasons  above  outlined  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  feel  that  the  seed  they  have  been  pa- 
tiently sowing  is  about  to  bear  abundant  fruit,  and 
that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  improved  service 
which  the  various  shipping  interests  now  seem  ready 
to  provide. 


RADIO  DIRECTION  FINDING 

Methods  of  Radio  Direction  Finding  as  an  Aid  to  Navigation:      Relative  Advantages  of  Locating 

Finder  on  Shore  and  on  Shipboard 

By    F.    W.    DUNMORE* 


NOW  that  the  great  value  of  the  radio  direction 
finder  as  an  aid  to  navigation  is  being  generally 
recognized,  considerable  importance  attaches  to 
the  question  whether  its  proper  location  is  on 
shipboard,  in  the  hands  of  the  navigator,  or  on  shore. 
The  essential  part  of  a  radio  direction  finding  equip- 
ment or  "radio  compass"  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire 
usually  wound  on  a  frame  from  four  to  five  feet  square, 
so  mounted  as  to  be  rotatable  about  a  vertical  axis. 
Suitable  radio  receiving  apparatus  is  connected  to  this 
coil  for  the  reception  of  the  radio  beacon  signals.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  the  direction  finder  have 
been  discussed  in  detail  in  Bureau  of  Standards  Scien- 
tific Paper  No.  428,  by  F.  A.  Kol-         

ster  and  F.  W.  Dunmore,  to  which 
the  reader  may  refer  for  further 
information.  (A  copy  may  be  pur- 
chased for  15  cents  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Oflfice,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)t  The  present  paper  is 
concerned  primarily  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  location  of  the  direction 
finder  on  shore  and  on  shipboard. 


Two  Methods  Described 

The  two  methods  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows: 

1.  Direction  finder  on  shore. — 
This  method  usually  consists  in 
the  use  of  two  or  more  radio  di- 
rection finder  station  installations 
on  shore,  each  of  these  compass 
stations  being  connected  by  wire 
to  a  controlling  transmitting  sta- 
tion. A  ship's  navigator  wishing 
to  know  his  position  orders  the 
radio  operator  to  call  the  control 
station  by  radio  and  make  a  re- 
quest for  bearings,  the  signals 
"Q.  T.  E."  being  used  for  such  a 
request.  If  the  direction  finder 
stations  are  not  busy  taking  bear- 
ings on  some  other  ship,  the  ra- 
dio operator  on  the  ship  in  ques- 
tion is  requested  to  transmit  the 
signal  letters  "M.  0."  for  a  period 

of  one  minute,  during  which  time  each  of  the  compass 
stations  takes  radio  bearings.  These  bearings,  if  sat- 
isfactory, are  then  transmitted  by  wire  to  the  control 
station  where  they  are  plotted  and  checked  and  re- 
transmitted by  radio  from  the  control  station  to  the 
ship  and  turned  over  to  the  navigator  by  the  radio 
operator.  Should  one  of  the  three  radio  compass  sta- 
tions on  shore  fail  for  any  reason  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory bearing  the  ship  is  requested  to  repeat  the  "M. 
0."  signal  until  a  bearing  is  obtained.  Single  stations 
on  shore  are  also  used  to  furnish  bearings  only. 

At  the  time  that  the  development  of  this  system 
was  started,  it  was  the  only  immediately  feasible  meth- 
od  of    direction    finding,    since    very   few    ships    were 


In  this  article  Mr.  Dunmore  mar- 
shals a  convincing  array  of  argu- 
ments for  the  installation  of  radio 
direction  finders  on  board  ship.  The 
subject  is  one  that  is  engaging  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  shipown- 
ers and  might  be  studied  profitably 
by  underwriters,  who  after  all  have 
most  to  gain.  Mr.  Dunmore  cites  the 
Alaska  wreck  as  evidencing  the  need 
of  finders  on  shipboard,  as  the  Nep- 
tune Association  did  in  urging  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  re- 
quire the  installation  of  submarine 
bell  equipment.  Almost  everything 
that  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
installation  of  submarine  bell  re- 
ceiving apparatus  might  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  radio  direction  finder 
on  board  ship;  in  fact,  aside  from 
the  relative  paucity  of  transmitting 
stations,  direction  finding  apparatus 
appears  to  have  every  advantage 
over  the  other  system,  and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service  held  that  propo- 
nents of  the  submarine  bell  appa- 
ratus had  not  made  a  sufficient  show- 
ing to  justify  the  recommending  of 
legislation. 


*  Associate    physicist,    Bureau    of    Standards,    Department    of    Commerce, 
t  Abstract  published  in  Pacific  Marine  Review,  May,  1922. 


equipped  with  direction  finders,  and  in  a  time  of  mil- 
itary exigency  it  was  not  possible  to  install  such  equip- 
ment on  all  ships.  Also  the  method  of  direction  find- 
ing on  shipboard  had  not  been  developed  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  efficiency. 

Further  Installations  Planned 

2.  Direction  finder  on  shipboard. —  This  method, 
which  makes  use  of  the  direction  finder  on  shipboard 
and  transmitting  radio  beacon  stations  on  shore,  for 
instance,  at  lighthouses,  or  moored  light-vessels,  has 
been  developed  by  the  United  States  bureau  of  stand- 
ards in  co-operation  with  United  States  lighthouse  ser- 

vice.      The   bureau   of   standards, 

in  developing  this  system  of  di- 
rection finding,  has  so  simplified 
the  apparatus  that  the  direction 
finder  is  put  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  navigating  officer  on  ship- 
board. At  lighthouses  or  other 
suitable  places  on  shore,  radio 
transmitting  equipment  is  install- 
ed which  operates  automatically 
when  once  in  motion.  These  trans- 
mitting stations  are  placed  in  op- 
eration during  fog,  and  at  stated 
times  given  in  a  published  sched- 
ule. At  present  four  such  beacons 
are  in  operation,  one  on  Fire  Is- 
land light-vessel,  another  on  Am- 
brose Channel  light-vessel,  a  third 
at  Sea  Girt  lighthouse.  Sea  Girt, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  fourth  on  San 
Francisco  light-vessel.  When  funds 
are  available,  further  installations 
are  planned  for  the  important 
light-vessels  and  lighthouses  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
These  radio  beacons  operate  auto- 
matically on  a  wave  length  of 
1000  meters,  each  beacon  sending 
a  different  distinctive  character- 
istic signal  at  given  intervals,  the 
intervals  being  different  for  each 
neighboring  beacon.  The  signals 
are  of  a  group-dot  nature  and  are 
as  easily  recognized  by  the  un- 
trained ear  as  the  characteristic 
light  flashes  at  a  lighthouse  are  differentiated  by  eye. 
Neighboring  beacons  are  operated  on  slightly  different 
wave  lengths  in  order  to  reduce  the  interference  be- 
tween beacons.  The  ship's  navigator  desiring  to  de-  y 
termine  his  position,  or  the  line  of  direction  to  a  light-  ^ 
vessel,  or  lighthouse  radio  beacon,  turns  to  the  radio 
direction  finder  (which  is  usually  installed  in  the  pilot 
house),  closes  a  switch  and  adjusts  a  single  tuning 
condenser  until  the  desired  beacon  signal  character- 
istic is  heard.  The  radio  compass  coil  is  then  ro- 
tated to  the  point  of  signal  extinction,  the  radio  bear- 
ing being  then  read  directly  with  respect  to  magnetic 
north  on  the  card  of  a  magnetic  compass,  which  forms 
part  of  the  direction  finder  equipment. 

Disadvantages  and  advantages  of  the  method  of  lo- 
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eating  the  radio   direction   finder  on  shore  for  deter- 
mining the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  are  as  follows: 
A.     Disadvantages  of  direction  finder  on  shore: 

1.  The  service  rendered  by  direction  finders  located 
on  shore  is  very  limited,  for  at  a  given  harbor  en- 
trance only  one  ship  at  a  time  may  obtain  bearings, 
it  being  necessary  for  the  others  to  w^ait  in  turn.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  a  handicap,  for  in  time 
of  fog  when  the  radio  compass  is  most  useful,  many 
ships  need  bearings  and  need  them  frequently.  This 
congestion  involves  loss  of  time,  which,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large  passenger  ships,  means  considerable 
expense  to  the  shipping  companies. 

2.  A  ship's  navigator  is  inclined  to  put  less  confi- 
dence in  bearings  obtained  by  another  observer  on 
shore  than  in  those  which  he  may  take  himself.  The 
responsibility  of  the  navigation  of  a  ship  is  very  great 
and  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  navi- 
gating officer,  who  should  take  his  own  observations 
and  bearings.  Just  as  the  responsibility  of  reading 
the  sextant,  pelorus  and  magnetic  compass  are  in  his 
hands,  in  a  like  manner  it  is  logical  that  the  operation 
of  the  radio  compass  should  be  so  handled. 

3.  Considerable  expense  is  involved  in  erecting  and 
maintaining  radio  compass  stations  on  shore.  The  cost 
and  difficulty  of  maintaining  special  trained  personnel 
to  operate  these  stations  is  also  a  factor  worth  noting. 
Radio  compass  stations  on  shore  cannot  conveniently 
make  use  of  existing  personnel  and  buildings,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  transmitting  station  is  on  shore 
and  the  direction  finder  on  shipboard;  hence  the  cost 
of  maintaining  such  stations  is  considerably  greater. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  keep  personnel  in  many  of  the 
isolated  places  where  direction  finder  stations  are  us- 
ually installed. 

Possibility  of  Error 

4.  The  possibility  for  personal  error  is  greatly  in- 
creased: To  obtain  a  single  bearing  (not  a  "fix")  the 
information  must  pass  through  five  stages,  as  follows: 
(a)  the  radio  bearing  must  be  read  from  the  radio 
compass  scale;  (b)  it  must  be  correctly  transmitted 
by  wire  to  the  control  station;  (c)  it  must  be  cor- 
rectly received  by  the  operator  at  the  control  station; 
(d)  it  must  also  be  accurately  sent  by  radio  to  the 
ship;  (e)  finally  it  must  be  received  correctly  by  the 
operator  on  shipboard  and  turned  over  to  the  navigator. 

5.  Ships  many  miles  at  sea  cannot  make  use  of  this 
system,  as  they  are  beyond  the  range  for  good  direc- 
tion finder  work.  It  is  only  within  a  range  of  100  to 
200  miles  of  the  land  direction  finder  stations  that  a 
ship  may  make  use  of  them.  When  a  ship  is  far  at 
sea  they  are  of  little  use. 

6.  In  time  of  war,  a  vessel  transmitting  to  the  di- 
rection finder  stations  would  also  be  giving  her  posi- 
tion away  to  the  enemy,  who  could  locate  her  with 
their  own  direction  finders  installed  on  shipboard. 

One  Ship  Can't  Locate  Another 

7.  A  neighboring  ship  or  ship  in  distress  cannot 
be  located  by  another  ship  by  means  of  this  method. 
In  case  a  ship  is  in  distress,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
land  direction  finder  station  to  obtain  a  fix  on  the  ship 
in  distress,  transmit  the  information  to  a  neighbor- 
ing ship,  get  a  fix  on  that  ship  in  case  its  location  is 
uncertain,  and  then  the  latter  ship  may  proceed  to 
the  one  in  distress.  It  will  be  apparent  that  this  is 
a  rather  roundabout  method.  Furthermore,  the  loca- 
tion of  a  ship  in  distress,  if  distant  from  land,  is  im- 
possible from  shore  direction  finder  stations,  but  the 
direction  of  such  a  ship  can  be  obtained  by  other  ships 
equipped  with  direction  finders.  The  location  of  a 
neighboring  ship   in   distress   is   one   of  the   most   im- 


portant applications  of  the  direction  finder,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  quickest  and  most  accurate  meth- 
ods be  employed. 

8.  It  is  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  keep  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  shore  direction  finding  station  and 
thus  keep  check  on  its  course  after  it  has  once  ob- 
tained its  position.  This  can  be  done  with  direction 
finder  on  shipboard,  as  bearings  may  be  taken  on  bea- 
cons whenever  desired. 

9.  Another  disadvantage  of  direction  finding  sta- 
tions on  shore  is  the  lack  of  control  of  the  decrement 
of  the  transmitting  apparatus  on  the  ships  from  which 
the  bearings  are  obtained.  A  transmitting  set  emit- 
ting a  broad  wave  will  transmit  a  signal  from  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  radio  bearing. 

Some   Counter-Arguments 
B.     Advantages  of  direction  finder  on  shore: 

1.  The  cost  of  a  direction  finder  installation  on 
shipboard  is  eliminated.  This  cost  is,  however,  neg- 
ligible as  compared  to  the  value  of  such  an  installa- 
tion even  in  a  single  instance  where  the  time  saved 
may  result  in  the  saving  of  many  lives. 

2.  A  direction  finder  installed  on  shore  should  re- 
quire but  one  calibration.  This  is  true  except  in  cases 
where  power  or  telephone  lines  are  installed  in  the 
neighborhood  after  a  calibration  has  been  made. 

3.  Any  ships  with  a  radio  transmitting  set  may  ob- 
tain bearings.  This  is  a  most  valuable  feature  at  the 
present  time,  since  most  ships  have  transmitting  sets 
but  no  direction  finder. 

4.  The  radio  compass  on  shore  is  fixed  in  position, 
making  possible  more  accurate  bearings  than  can  be 
obtained  on  a  ship  in  a  heavy  storm.  For  marine  nav- 
igation an  accuracy  of  two  or  three  degrees  is  suffi- 
cient, since  a  ship  cannot  hold  a  course  any  closer 
than  this.  (Many  of  the  larger  ships  do  not  roll  ap- 
preciably except  in  very  heavy  weather.) 

5.  The  radio  compass  bearings  on  the  vessel  may 
be  made  simultaneously  by  two  or  more  shore  stations 
and  in  that  manner  fix  its  bearings  from  the  several 
stations  at  the  same  instant. 

6.  In  time  of  war  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the 
furnishing  of  positions  to  friendly  vessels.  But  by 
transmitting  the  required  signals  the  ship  is  in  dan- 
ger of  disclosing  her  position  to  enemy  ships  equip- 
ped with  direction  finders. 

The  Finder  on  Board  Ship 

The  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  the  method  of 
installing  the  direction  finder  on  shipboard  are  as 
follows: 

A.     Disadvantages  of  direction  finder  on  shipboard: 

1.  In  very  rough  weather  the  bearings  obtained 
are  perhaps  not  quite  as  accurate  as  those  obtained 
by  means  of  the  shore  system.  The  only  error  in  di- 
rection finder  bearings  caused  by  a  heavy  sea  is  the 
possible  error  of  a  degree  or  two  in  reading  the  mag- 
netic compass.  The  operation  of  the  radio  direction 
finder  itself  is  but  little  affected.  Bearings  taken 
under  such  circumstances  are,  however,  suflficiently 
accurate  for  navigational  purposes.  The  effect  of  this 
error  is  less  as  the  beacon  is  being  approached.  This 
is  especially  true  as  a  light-vessel  beacon  at  a  harbor 
entrance  is  approached.  In  other  words,  the  nearer 
the  approach  to  danger  (land)  the  greater  the  accuracy. 

2.  In  some  cases  where  wooden  ships  carry  a  met- 
allic cargo,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recalibrate  with 
the  cargo  on  board.  If  the  ship  has  a  metallic  hull, 
which  most  ships  do,  a  metallic  cargo  inside  this  hull 
should  not  alter  the  calibration,  since  the  distortion 
of  the  wave  front  should  be  practically  the  same  in 
both  cases.    Wooden  ships  that  carry  such  cargo  must 
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swing  ship  anyway  to  correct  the  magnetic  compass, 
so  a  radio  compass  calibration  could  be  made  at  the 
same  time. 

3.  Lack  of  radio  beacons.  At  the  present  time 
(March,  1922)  the  fact  that  there  are  only  four  radio 
beacon  installations  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap,  but 
as  stated  previously,  many  more  beacon  installations 
are  planned  for  by  the  lighthouse  service,  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available. 

4.  Interference  caused  by  two  or  more  radio  bea- 
cons operating  simultaneously.  Some  interference  is 
experienced  between  the  different  beacons  where  more 
than  one  is  installed  at  a  harbor  entrance  and  the 
ship  is  approximately  equidistant  from  any  two.  This 
is  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  giving  each  beacon 
a  diiferent  time  interval  of  transmission  so  that  they 
will  never  get  in  step,  and  periods  of  time  will  occur 
when  one  may  be  heard  operating  alone.  Also  by  the 
use  of  modern  transmitting  apparatus,  the  sharpness 
of  tuning  is  increased  so  that  a  slight  difference  in 
operating  wave  length  of  the  three  beacons  will  make 
poosible  the  elimination  of  interference  by  tuning. 
Different  tone  frequencies  are  of  help.  Also  as  a  bea- 
con is  approached,  interference  is  not  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  increased  signal  strength. 

Navigator  is  More  Confident 
B.     Advantages  of  direction  finder  on  shipboard: 

1.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  locating  the  di- 
rection finder  on  board  ship  with  beacons  on  light- 
ships and  lighthouses  is  that  any  number  of  ships  may 
obtain  bearings  simultaneously,  as  often  as  desired 
and  when  desired,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  in 
turn.  Also  the  necessity  of  any  transmission  other 
than  that  of  the  radio  beacons  is  eliminated,  thus  re- 
ducing the  ever-increasing  interference  problem.  This 
advantage  is  a  valuable  one,  especially  in  congested 
harbor  entrances  such  as  New  York  and  other  large 
ports. 

2.  The  navigator,  being  the  operator  of  the  radio 
direction  finder  himself,  becomes  familiar  with  its  ac- 
curacy and  is  thereby  able  to  judge  its  merits  and  is 
consequently  made  more  confident  in  his  own  bearings 
than  he  would  be  in  those  furnished  him  from  shore, 
which  he  played  no  part  in  obtaining. 

3.  No  extra  personnel  or  houses  are  required.  The 
radio  direction  finder  as  developed  by  the  bureau  of 
standards  in  co-operation  with  the  lighthouse  service 
is  of  such  a  simple  type  as  to  be  readily  operated  by 
the  navigating  officer  of  the  ship,  who  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  radio.  The  system  is  easily  installed 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  International  Morse  or  other 
telegraph  code  is  needed.  The  apparatus  may  need  oc- 
casional attention,  which  may  be  given  by  a  port  in- 
spector, who  could  take  care  of  a  number  of  direction 
finder  installations. 

The  design  of  the  radio  beacons  is  such  that  they 
are  entirely  automatic  in  operation  and  are  put  into 
service  by  the  lighthouse  keeper  by  merely  pressing  a 
button.  An  occasional  inspection  of  these  beacons  is 
necessary,  which  may  be  made  by  one  man  hired  for 
that  purpose.  The  radio  direction  finder  is  installed 
in  the  pilot  or  chart  house  and  the  beacons  on  light- 
vessels  and  lighthouses,  so  no  extra  housing  struc- 
tures are  needed. 

Possibility  of  Error  Reduced 

4.  The  possibility  for  error  in  getting  a  bearing  is 
greatly  reduced  as  the  information  is  handled  but 
once,  the  bearing  being  read  directly  on  the  magnetic 
compass  by  the  navigating  officer.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  this  method  is  a  great  time-saver,  as  the  in- 


formation is  obtained  directly  in  contrast  to  the  other 
method,  where  it  must  be  handled  five  times. 

5.  This  method  gives  the  ship  the  advantage  of  the 
use  of  radio  bearings  when  far  at  sea,  for,  by  means 
of  long-range  radio  beacons,  bearings  may  be  obtained 
when  many  miles  out. 

6.  This  method  has  strategic  military  advantages, 
in  that  a  ship  may  obtain  her  own  position  by  means 
of  the  signals  from  the  radio  beacon  stations,  with- 
out thereby  disclosing  her  position  to  the  enemy. 

7.  A  leading  bearing  may  be  obtained  on  light  ves- 
sel radio  beacons  stationed  at  harbor  entrances,  thus 
enabling  the  ship  to  approach  the  harbor  entrances 
without  the  necessity  of  a  "fix"  or  three-point  bearing. 
Leading  bearings  may  also  be  given  by  radio  beacons 
located  on  shore. 

8.  In  special  cases  the  radio  direction  finder  may 
be  used  by  the  ship's  radio  operator  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  an  interfering  station  when  it  is  desired 
to  receive  an  urgent  message. 

9.  By  means  of  low-power  beacon  signals  sent  from 
ships  at  intervals  during  fog,  vessels  equipped  with 
direction  finders  will  be  able  to  keep  clear  of  all  other 
ships  sending  these  beacon  signals,  thereby  avoiding 
collision. 

10.  With  the  direction  finder  on  shipboard,  the  navi- 
gator may  keep  in  almost  constant  touch  with  the 
radio  beacon,  rechecking  the  bearings  as  often  as  de- 
sired, and  thus  eliminate  any  possible  chance  of  errors 
of  any  but  negligible  magnitude.  Furthermore,  in  us- 
ing a  leading  bearing,  no  matter  how  faulty  the  ad- 
justment of  the  magnetic  compass  may  be,  it  will  re- 
sult in  no  error  in  the  ship's  course  if  the  radio 
bearing  is  taken  and  the  ship  navigated  from  the 
same  compass. 

In  Time  of  Disaster 

11.  Paramount  among  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  using  the  direction  finder  on  shipboard  instead  of 
ashore  will  be  the  value  of  such  an  installation  in  times 
of  disasters  at  sea.  By  means  of  a  few  radio  signals 
from  a  ship  in  distress  a  second  ship  equipped  with  a 
radio  direction  finder  may  obtain  a  leading  bearing  to 
the  vessel  in  distress  and  thereby  proceed  immediately 
and  directly  to  the  rescue,  either  in  fog  or  clear 
weather.  When  the  scene  of  disaster  is  reached,  if 
lifeboats  are  adrift  in  the  fog  and  full  of  survivors 
from  the  wreck,  they  may  be  located  and  picked  up  by 
means  of  beacon  signals  from  low-powered  hand- 
operated  radio  transmitting  sets  installed  on  the  life- 
boats. No  knowledge  of  the  code  is  necessary.  The 
importance  of  the  use  of  the  direction  finder  for  this 
purpose  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  many 
instances  have  occurred  where  lifeboats  adrift  in  the 
fog  in  the  open  ocean  were  not  located  until  it  was  too 
late  to  save  those  aboard,  and  cases  are  on  record 
where  boats  full  of  survivors  were  never  found. 

The  Alaska  Wreck 

A  striking  example  of  the  need  and  advantage  of  in- 
stalling the  direction  finder  on  shipboard  is  shown  by 
the  following  incident: 

At  about  9:15  on  the  night  of  August  6  (1921),  the 
steamship  Alaska,  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco, 
carrying  136  passengers  and  a  crew  of  84,  struck 
Blunt's  Reef,  off  Cape  Mendocino  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, in  a  heavy  fog  and  sank  in  about  30  minutes. 
Throughout  this  time  the  Alaska  sent  out  distress  sig- 
nals and  the  steamship  Anyox  reached  the  scene  of 
the  wreck  from  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  at  about 
11:15  p.  m.,  and  with  the  assistance  of  other  boats 
which    came    later   rescued    many    persons.     Forty-two 
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lives  were  lost.  The  Anyox  had  a  barge  in  tow,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  stop  or  start  or 
maneuver  around  in  the  fog.  The  steamship  Wahkeena 
was  only  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  Alaska  at  the 
time  that  the  first  distress  signal  was  transmitted  and 
responded  promptly,  but  did  not  reach  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  until  7:30  a.  m.  the  next  day.  For  two 
hours  prior  to  the  grounding  of  the  Alaska  its  radio 
operator  had  been  trying  to  obtain  radio  bearings  by 
transmitting  to  the  radio  compass  station  on  shore, 
at  Eureka,  California,  but  had  been  unable  to  get  in 
communication  with  that  station.  The  failure  to  ob- 
tain radio  bearings  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  ships  were  endeavoring  to  obtain 
radio  bearings  at  the  same  time.  The  Wahkeena  did 
not  rescue  any  persons.  Neither  the  Alaska,  the  Anyox 
nor  the  Wahkeena  was  equipped  with  a  radio  com- 
pass. 

If  the  steamship  Alaska  had  been  provided  with  a 
radio  compass,  and  radio  beacon  transmitting  stations 
had  been  established  on  the  lightships  and  on  shore, 
the  radio   operator   on   the  Alaska    could   have    deter- 


mined her  position  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the 
wreck  vwuld  probably  never  have  occurred.  If  the 
Anyox  had  been  provided  with  a  simple  radio  compass, 
it  could  probably  have  reached  the  Alaska  before  it 
sank,  instead  of  requiring  two  hours.  If  the  Wah- 
keena had  been  equipped  with  a  very  simple  type  of 
radio  compass,  her  radio  operator  could  have  very 
promptly  determined  the  direction  of  the  Alaska,  so 
that  the  Wahkeena  could  have  reached  the  Alaska  in 
about  an  hour.  The  installation  of  radio  compass 
equipment  could  thus  have  in  all  probability  saved 
many  lives  and  valuable  property.  The  provision  of 
radio  compass  equipment  on  board  ship  is  obviously 
of  particular  importance  in  cases  in  which  there  are 
uncharted  currents,  since  in  such  cases  the  setting  of 
a  course  by  dead  reckoning  in  a  fog  may  be  disastrous. 
From  the  above  considerations  and  as  a  result  of 
experience  with  both  systems  of  direction  finding,  it 
is  believed  that  the  place  for  the  direction  finder,  like 
the  magnetic  compass  and  other  navigating  instru- 
ments, is  on  shipboard  in  the  hands  of  the  navigating 
officer. 


A  COMPLETE  SEA  CRUISER 


KEITH  SPALDING  is  the  latest  sportsman  to  turn 
to  deep-sea  cruising  as  a  means  of  recreation. 
He  is  now  having  constructed  an  auxiliary 
schooner  yacht,  in  which  he  plans  to  make  an 
extended  voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  visiting  many  of 
the  islands  that  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
recent  literature.  With  an  idea  of  making  such  a 
cruise,  Mr.  Spalding  began  looking  over  the  available 
yachts  that  were  suited  for  such  work,  but  found  that 
none  met  his  requirements.  In  order  to  make  the  trip 
in  a  vessel  modeled  after  his  own  ideas,  Mr.  Spalding 
commissioned  the  veteran  naval  architect,  Henry  J. 
Gielow  of  New  York  City,  to  draw  plans  and  specifi- 
cations and  to  superintend  the  actual  construction. 
Impressed  by   Carnegie 

Mr.  Spalding  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
remarkable  performances  of  the  156-foot  magnetic  sur- 
vey yacht  Carnegie,  designed  by  Mr.  Gielow  fourteen 
years  ago.  The  Carnegie  has  cruised  304,750  miles 
and  is  still  in  excellent  condition.  The  unusual  his- 
tory of  this  boat  caused  Mr.  Spalding  to  adopt  many 
of  her  features  for  his  own  craft.  The  new  Spalding 
yacht  is  being  built  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  the  Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.    The  contract  calls  for  delivery  October  1. 

The  yacht,  a  two-masted  auxiliary  schooner,  will  be 
161  feet  over-all;  beam,  30  feet;  depth  of  hold,  21 
feet;  draft,  when  fully  loaded,  15  feet  3  inches.  The 
design  shows  a  yacht  of  smooth,  symmetrical  lines, 
with  no  radical  features.  She  will  have  a  liberal  dis- 
placement, plenty  of  freeboard  and  a  generous  lateral 
plane  that  should  give  her  steadiness  and  make  for 
easy  handling  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  lines  are  fair  and 
easy,  running  in  an  unbroken  sweep  from  stern  to 
taffrail.  The  sheer  is  moderate  and  the  overhang  pro- 
portioned to  give  the  maximum  protection  in  a  seaway. 
The  hull  will  be  constructed  of  steel  throughout  and 
will  be  of  ample  strength  for  ocean  cruising.  The 
deck  will  be  of  teak  and  the  hatches,  skylights  and 
exterior  fittings  built  to  withstand  the  heaviest  weath- 
er. The  main  saloon  is  to  be  19  feet  long  by  14^2 
feet  wide. 

The  owner's  and  guests'  quarters  are  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  vessel  and  will  occupy  the  full  width  of 
the  yacht  for  a  fore  and  aft  length  of  50  feet.  They 
will   consist   of   five   staterooms    and   four   bathrooms. 


The   Spalding   yacht   as   she   will   appear   when   completed 

besides  a  trunk  room  and  various  closets  for  gear.  In 
the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  are  accommodations 
for  a  crew  of  twelve. 

Nelseco  Auxiliary  Engine 

The  auxiliary  power  is  to  be  a  six-cylinder  Nelseco 
heavy-oil  engine  of  the  diesel  type,  developing  180 
horsepower,  which  will  give  the  schooner  a  speed  of 
approximately  8  miles  an  hour.  The  fuel  capacity 
gives  the  yacht  a  cruising  radius  of  4025  miles. 

The  yacht's  equipiment  will  be  quite  up-to-date  and 
will  include  an  ice  -  making  and  refrigerating  plant. 
The  small-boat  equipment  is  to  be  complete  and  de- 
signed for  offshore  work. 

Mr.  Spalding  has  not  yet  completed  his  cruising 
plans,  but  it  is  probable  that  immediately  after  the 
yacht  is  delivered  next  October  she  will  be  given  a 
thorough  testing  in  a  short  coastwise  cruise  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  schooner  will  then  proceed  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  where  she  will  fit  out  for  the  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas. 


THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  CHALLENGE 


Two  Mutinies  Marred  the  First  Voyages  of  Webb's  Great  Vessel.      Her  Days  Ended 

Under  the  British  Flag 


OF  the  eight  extreme  clipper  ships  launched  from 
the  yard  of  William  H.  Webb,  New  York's  most 
celebrated  builder,  the  Challenge,  Comet  and 
Young  America  were  the  largest  and  are  the 
best  known.  The  other  five,  Celestial,  Gazelle,  Sword- 
fish,  Invincible  and  Flying  Dutchman,  though  smaller, 
were  also  regarded  as  perfect  specimens  of  marine 
architecture,  and  the  run,  bow,  shear,  masting  and 
general  appearance  of  a  Webb  clipper  were  always  the 
subject  of  favorable  comment,  no  handsomer  appear- 
ing vessels  being  seen  anywhere.  Of  the  eight,  the 
Celestial  (1850)  was  the  first,  as  she  was  also  the  first 
clipper  to  be  built  expressly  for  the  California  trade, 
then  in  its  infancy;  and  the  Young  America  was  the 
last  to  be  put  afloat.  Their  builder,  however,  subse- 
quently constructed  vessels  which,  although  not  clip- 
pers, yet  established  sailing  records  to  be  proud  of, 
particularly  the  Intrepid  (built  in  1856,  lost  in  1860) 
and  the  Black  Hawk. 

Description  of  the  Clipper 

The  builder's  measurement  of  the  Challenge  was 
2006  tons.  Of  all  American-built  clippers,  she  was 
exceeded  in  size  only  by  several  from  the  yard  of  Don- 
ald McKay  (mostly  built  for  British  owners)  and  by 
the  Trade  Wind  (2030  tons,  built  by  Jacob  Bell,  New 
York,  1851),  and  the  Queen  of  Clippers  (2360  tons, 
built  by  Jackson  &  Ewell,  East  Boston,  1853).  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  figures  are  "old 
measurement"  tons,  based  on  rules  that  were  subse- 
quently greately  altered,  the  "old"  figures  being  con- 
siderably reduced.  When  the  Challenge  went  under 
British  registry  in  1862,  her  tonnage  was  figured  at 
1347,  a  cut  of  about  one-third.  These  facts  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  comparing  the  supposed  capacity  of 
the  clippers  with  that  of  later  models. 

The  Challenge  was  built  to  the  order  of  the  impor- 
tant New  York  firm  of  N.  L.  &  G.  Griswold  (nicknamed 
"No  Loss  &  Great  Gain  Griswold"),  old-time  mer- 
chants and  shipowners,  operating  mainly  in  the  China 
trade.  Among  other  well-known  vessels  of  their  fleet 
may  be  noted  four  different  ships  named  Panama,  all 
being  considered  very  successful  and  being  replaced 
as  worn  out.  The  operations  of  the  four  covered  a 
long  period  of  time  and  it  is  the  legend  that  all  im- 
portant stores  throughout  the  States,  between  sixty 
and  one  hundred  years  ago,  had  on  sale  packages  of 
tea  marked  "ship  Panama — N.  L.  &  G.  G."  Inasmuch 
as  three  out  of  the  four  ships  were  well  known  in  San 
Francisco  and  two  of  them  helped  make  that  city's 
history,  a  little  digression  may  be  pardonable.  All 
four  vessels  were  the  products  of  New  York  shipyards. 
No.  1,  of  about  500  tons,  being  built  by  Isaac  Webb, 
father  of  William  H.,  about  1830;  No.  2,  of  612  tons, 
was  built  by  William  H.  in  1844;  No.  3,  of  1139  tons, 
a  clipper,  came  from  the  yards  of  Thomas  Collyer  in 
1853,  while  No.  4,  of  738  tons,  was  built  by  Ward  & 
Bell  in  1868.  No.  2  did  not  visit  San  Francisco.  No. 
1  carried  205  gold-seekers  to  San  Francisco  in  pioneer 
days,  passing  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  1849  after 
a  long  passage  of  180  days.  For  a  short  time  she 
was  used  as  a  floating  warehouse  for  merchandise,  a 
so-called  "store-ship",  but  was  transferred  by  her  own- 
ers, Messrs.  Macondray  &  Company,  to  Father  Taylor 
and  others,  who  had  her  converted  into  a  seaman's 
bethel,  and  she  was  used  as  such  for  several  years. 
An   old-time   authority   describes    her   final    ending   as 


follows:  "Some  persons  who  did  not  have  the  fear  of 
God  in  them  stole  all  the  pews  one  fine  night  and  other 
parties  carried  off  the  pulpit,  and  that  ended  the  con- 
version of  sinners  on  the  waterfront.  The  old  ship 
was  then  broken  up  by  George  Howgate."  Panama 
No.  3,  of  clipper  model,  was  a  fast  sailer  and  has  to 
her  credit  a  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool 
of  86  days,  17  hours,  made  in  1860;  a  run  of  101  days 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  made  in  1864;  85y2 
days,  Shanghai  to  New  York  (67  days  from  Anjer), 
made  in  1855;  75  days.  New  York  to  Melbourne,  made 
in  1856.  Panama  No.  4  made  three  passages  to  San 
Francisco,  her  last  call  being  in  1872. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  short  description  of  the   Challenge: 

Her  dimensions  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  were: 
length,  234  feet;  breadth,  43  feet  7  inches;  depth  of 
hold,  25  feet  8  inches.  She  was  very  sharp  with  hol- 
low entrance  lines  and  her  dead  rise  at  half-floor  was 
42  inches.  Her  main  mast  was  97  feet  long,  3  feet  in 
diameter;  main  yard,  90  feet  long,  and  with  the  lower 
studdingsails  set  the  distance  from  boom-end  to  boom- 
end  was  160  feet.  Her  mainsail  measured:  on  the 
head,  80  feet;  on  the  foot,  100  feet;  drop,  47  feet  3 
inches,  and  49  feet  6  inches  on  the  leach.  She  had 
four  reefs  in  her  topsails  and  single  reefs  in  her  top- 
gallant sails.  At  light  loadline  her  sides  were  20 
inches  thick  and  there  was  11  feet  of  solid  timber  be- 
tween the  lower  side  of  the  keel  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  keelsons.  She  had  a  clear  flush  deck,  ex- 
cept for  a  small  poop  cabin.  The  cost  of  her  construc- 
tion was  about  $120,000.  It  was  said  that  while  lying 
at  the  foot  of  Pine  Street,  New  York,  her  jibboom,  at 
high  tide,  reached  over  the  roofs  of  the  stores.  The 
hull  was  painted  black  with  a  gold  stripe,  and  her 
lower  masts  were  black.  She  loaded  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, her  initial  freight  list  being  about  $60,000.  Her 
manifest  is  said  to  have  been  28  feet  long. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Waterman  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Challenge  on  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco. 
A  Momentous  Maiden  Voyage 

The  Messrs.  Griswold  persuaded  Captain  Waterman, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  navigators 
sailing  out  of  New  York  but  who  had  retired  from  a 
sea  life,  to  take  the  ship  out  to  San  Francisco.  The 
captain  had  made  a  number  of  extraordinarily  fast 
passages  in  the  China  trade  in  the  ships  Natchez  and 
Sea  Witch,  some  of  which,  between  Calcutta,  Singa- 
pore and  Hongkong,  and  between  the  latter  port  and 
New  York,  remain  sailing  records  to  this  day.  It  was 
against  his  inclination  that  he  agreed  to  undertake 
the  voyage,  as  he  was  then  engaged  with  his  friend. 
Captain  Ritchie,  in  developing  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Solano  County,  California,  on  which  they  were  lay- 
ing out  the  town  of  Fairfield.  The  inducements  held 
out  were,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  influence  his 
judgment,  as  it  was  stated  that  if  the  passage  was 
accomplished  within  ninety  days,  a  bonus  of  $10,000 
was  to  be  a  perquisite.  Troubles,  however,  started  be- 
fore the  ship  got  much  farther  than  Sandy  Hook,  the 
crew  proving  to  be  inefficient  and  insubordinate,  with 
many  of  them  diseased,  and  as  the  sequel  proved  it  i 
would  have  been  a  wise  move  had  Captain  Waterman 
returned  to  port,  as,  at  first,   he  contemplated   doing.     ' 

The  voyage  was  eventful,  consuming  108  days,  con- 
siderable   light   winds   and   calms    being   encountered;     i 
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in  one  stretch  of  five  consecutive  days  the  ship  made 
only  a  total  of  200  miles.  The  best  day's  run  was  336 
nautical  miles  and  best  speed  14  knots,  ship  being  un- 
der skysails,  Vi^ith  the  v^^ind  abaft  the  beam.  Poorest 
day,  35  miles.  She  was  twelve  days  off  the  Horn  in 
heavy  gales,  in  which,  during  a  squall,  three  men  fell 
from  the  mizzen  topsail  yard  and  were  lost,  one  going 
overboard  and  the  others  killed  by  striking  the  deck. 
At  one  time,  seventeen  of  the  crew  were  laid  up  by 
disease,  five  dying  on  the  voyage  and  eight  were  off 
duty,  in  their  berths,  on  the  ship's  arrival  out.  Off 
Rio,  First  Mate  Douglas  was  set  upon  by  four  of  the 
crew  and  stabbed  in  twelve  places,  his  life  being  saved 
by  Captain  Waterman  felling  the  would-be  assassins 
with  an  iron  belaying  pin,  two  being  killed  outright. 
Of  the  crew  of  fifty-six  men  and  eight  boys,  only  two 
were  Americans;  but  six  out  of  the  lot  could  steer  the 
ship  properly,  and  this  became  their  only  occupation 
during  the  voyage.     On  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  au- 


quently  appointed  port  warden  and  inspector  of  hulls 
and  until  his  death  on  his  ranch  in  1884,  at  the  age 
of  76,  he  enjoyed  the  best  standing  and  was  highly 
respected  in  the  community. 

Captain  Land,  who  took  command  of  the  Challenge 
immediately  on  her  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  had  been 
many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Messrs.  Griswold  in 
noted  ships,  the  Splendid  and  the  Rainbow  among  oth- 
ers. He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  upright  and  intel- 
ligent shipmasters  sailing  out  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  very  benevolent  and  urbane,  but  withal  of 
great  courage.  One  case  is  cited  when  he  and  three 
other  captains,  each  with  his  armed  boat's  crew,  twen- 
ty-five men  in  all,  landed  at  Canton  and  successfully 
dispersed  a  large  and  violent  mob.  His  courage  was 
not  daunted  when  the  San  Francisco  mob  held  him 
as  hostage  for  Captain  Waterman  and  was  discussing 
by  what  manner  his  death  would  be  meted  out.    Neith- 
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thorities  were  not  surprised  at  the  slow  passage  of  the 
ship,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  but  it 
was  thought  remarkable  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
she  reached  port  at  all. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  Acts 

On  her  arrival  many  wild  statements  were  made 
reflecting  on  the  captain  and  his  officers,  even  to  the 
extent  of  asserting  that  men  at  work  aloft  had  been 
shot  at  and  that  they  had  been  shaken  from  the  rig- 
ging overboard.  A  mob,  incited  by  irresponsible  agi- 
tators, collected  about  the  ship,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Captain  Waterman,  who  was  up  town,  seized  the  new 
master.  Captain  John  Land,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  owners  to  take  command,  and  threatened  to  shoot, 
hang  or  drown  him  unless  Captain  Waterman  were 
turned  over  to  them.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  which  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  police  affairs  of  the  city,  interposed ;  the  mob 
was  dispersed;  Captain  Waterman  and  Mate  Douglas 
were  tried  and  honorably  acquitted  of  all  charges  of 
brutal  or  unjust  treatment.     The  captain  was  subse- 


er  did  he  show  the  white  feather  when  his  crew  mut- 
inied on  the  first  trans-Pacific  voyage  of  the  Challenge, 
as  will  appear  later.  He  died  at  Whampoa  of  dysen- 
tery, July  26,  1852,  on  the  outward  passage  of  the  sec- 
ond voyage  of  the  Challenge.  Several  rusty  nails  were 
found  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had  passed  through 
the  left  lobe  of  his  lung.  They  were  thought  to  have 
been  swallowed  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Mutiny  on  a  Passage  to  China 

The  Hongkong  Gazette  had  the  following  account  of 
Captain  Land's  experiences  on  his  first  voyage  in  the 
Challenge:  "On  account  of  ill  reports  of  the  initial 
voyage  to  San  Francisco,  great  difficulty  was  had  in 
getting  a  crew  there  for  the  passage  across  the  Pa- 
cific and  it  was  only  by  paying  advances  of  $200  per 
man  that  forty  men  could  be  induced  to  sign  'for  a 
port  in  China.'  The  destination  of  the  ship  was  Shang- 
hai, but  when  she  was  150  miles  from  Lukong,  between 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  the  crew  mutinied  and  threat- 
ened to  take  the  ship  and  throw  Captain  Land  over- 
board if  he  would  not  proceed  to  Hongkong.     The  cap- 
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tain,  officers,  purser  and  eight  disaffected  men  who 
had  not  signed  the  round-robin  handed  in,  steered  for 
Hongkong,  and  when  outside  the  port  dispatched  a 
letter  by  boat  from  the  pilot  to  his  agents,  resulting 
in  a  file  of  marines  being  put  aboard  before  the  ves- 
sel anchored.  The  crew  were  compelled  to  work  the 
ship  into  a  berth  between  the  United  States  frigates 
Susquehanna  and  Saratoga.  The  sails  were  tossed  up, 
not  furled,  and  the  crew  demanded  to  be  allowed  to 
go  ashore,  which  demand  was  not  complied  with.  They 
showed  their  further  unruly  spirit  by  expressing  the 
regret  that  they  were  not  in  San  Francisco  instead  of 
Hongkong,  when,  they  asserted,  their  venerable  cap- 
tain would  be  immediately  strung  up." 

The  passage  across  had  been  a  long  and  tedious  one, 
54  days  being  consumed,  but  on  the  return  trip  to  San 
Francisco  the  fast  time  of  34  days  was  made,  which 
stands  within  one  day  of  the  quickest  run  for  this  voy- 
age on  record.  From  noon  to  noon,  or  one  day  of 
slightly  under  23y2  hours,  she  ran  360  nautical  miles; 
best  day's  progress  in  a  direct  line,  or  net  gain,  335 
miles;  best  speed,  16  knots;  average  rate  an  hour, 
all  voyage,  10  knots;  average  in  a  straight  line,  9 
knots.  She  left  the  coast  of  Japan  April  4,  making 
the  run  thence  to  San  Francisco  in  18  days,  which 
has  never  been  equaled  by  a  sailing  vessel  to  this  day, 
as  far  as  known.  She  sailed  in  ballast  and  had  553 
Chinese  passengers,  all  being  in  good  health. 

After  a  stay  of  but  seven  days  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Challenge  was  again  on  her  way  across  the  Pacific. 
According  to  published  accounts  of  the  passage,  she 
did  some  extraordinary  work.  She  was  off  the  port 
of  Honolulu  8  days  out,  and  the  twenty-third  day  from 
San  Francisco  was  within  400  miles  of  Hongkong,  a 
rate  of  speed  never  before  equaled,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished, moreover,  with  only  moderate  winds.  When 
she  had  progressed  thus  far,  however,  she  was  headed 
off  by  adverse  winds  and  the  small  remaining  distance 
took  the  better  part  of  three  weeks  to  accomplish. 

The  Challenge  Goes  to  London 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Land,  the  command  was 
given  to  Captain  Pitts,  who  had  been  chief  mate  of 
the  clipper  ship  Witchcraft.  Being  loaded  with  tea 
for  London,  she  left  Whampoa  August  5,  1852,  and 
arrived  in  the  Downs  after  a  passage  of  105  days. 
Her  run  of  65  days  from  Anjer  was  exceptionally  fast 
and  she  was  but  39  days  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Her  passage  was  the  shortest  made  by  any  of  the 
American  and  British  clippers  that  season  and  she  im- 
mediately became  the  center  of  much  interest.  She 
was  so  much  admired  that  her  lines  were  taken  off 
for  the  Admiralty  while  she  lay  in  the  Blackwall  dock. 
She  had  beaten  the  Surprise,  Nightingale  and  Race 
Horse,  American,  and  the  Chrysolite,  Challenger  and 
Stornaway,  British.  The  Challenge  was  immediately 
taken  up  for  a  round  voyage  to  China  and  again  led 
the  fleet  on  the  outward  passage.  On  the  return,  how- 
ever, she  was  unfortunate,  being  obliged  to  put  into 
Fayal  on  her  ninety-eighth  day  out,  leaking  badly;  and 
was  forced  to  discharge  her  entire  cargo.  The  leaks 
were  in  two  places  on  each  side  of  the  keelson  and 
in  the  garboard  seam  abreast  the  foremast,  caused  by 
strain  through  carrying  press  of  canvas. 

The  next  round  voyage  of  the  Challenge  was  made 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Kenney  and  was  as  fol- 
lows: New  York  to  San  Francisco,  118  days  (114  days 
to  the  Farallones) ;  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  58 
days,  and  Manila  to  New  York,  117  days  (42  days  Ma- 
nila to  Anjer).  The  published  memoranda  of  these 
passages  show  nothing  unusual  except  that  she  had 
a  hard  time  for  20  days  off  the  Horn  on  her  outward 


run.  On  the  following  voyage  out  to  Hongkong,  the 
log  shows  that  she  came  up  with  and  passed  the  ship 
Berkshire  of  Boston  and  also  the  bark  Eliza  of  Jersey, 
both  bound  in  the  same  direction.  On  arrival  out  at 
Hongkong,  she  took  800  coolies  to  Melbourne  and  on 
returning  to  China  took  another  lot  to  Havana.  Her 
last  Cape  Horn  passage  was  in  1858,  when  she  made 
the  run  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  114  days, 
being  only  55  days  from  the  Line  in  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Line  in  the  Pacific.  Light  winds  in  the  North  At- 
lantic and  dead  calms  in  the  North  Pacific  spoiled  an 
otherwise  fine  passage. 

Captain  Fabens  Succeeds 

On  this  last  voyage  Captain  Fabens  was  in  command 
and  continued  as  master  until  the  ship  arrived  out  at 
Hongkong,  dismasted,  in  1859.  From  San  Francisco  the 
Challenge  went  to  Hongkong  in  37  days,  returning  in 
46  days  and  then  recrossing  the  Pacific  in  49  days.  On 
this  latter  passage  she  got  a  terrible  mauling,  her  log 
showing:  "September  16,  1859,  in  latitude  21-01  north, 
longitude  123-17  east,  very  threatening  appearances; 
gradually  coming  on  to  blow;  sent  down  royal  and 
skysail  yards,  then  took  in  topgallant  sails  and  reefed 
mizzen  topsail.  On  the  17th,  a  sudden  squall  struck 
the  ship  with  fearful  violence,  causing  all  three  masts 
to  go  over  the  side,  taking  with  them  the  three  lower 
mast-heads,  bowsprit  and  everything  above,  breaking 
the  mainyard,  staving  two  boats  (one  was  blown  up  in 
the  air  by  the  wind  getting  under  it),  seriously  dam- 
aging the  decks,  breaking  the  plank-shear  and  rails, 
tearing  the  copper  off  in  many  places  and  damaging 
the  planking;  also  lost  davits,  boat-gallouses,  etc.  It 
continued  to  blow  all  night  and  the  next  day  at  day- 
light in  a  heavy,  irregular  sea,  the  wreckage  was  cut 
away,  only  the  mizzen  topmast  and  mizzen  topsail  yard 
being  saved.  Got  up  a  spare  topgallant  mast  forward 
and  set  the  topgallant  sail  and  royal  for  a  topsail  and 
topgallant  sail,  together  with  fore  and  main-sails  and 
two  topgallant  sails  for  a  crossjack.  So  managed  to 
reach  Hongkong.  Only  one  man  was  hurt  by  the  fall- 
ing spars  and  he  had  his  thumb  taken  off  at  the  sec- 
ond joint." 

After  limping  into  port  in  her  demoralized  condi- 
tion, the  clipper  was  laid  up  and  ultimately  sold  and 
repaired.  In  her  damaged  condition,  it  was  reported 
that  she  brought  $9350,  her  purchaser  being  Captain 
Haskell.  She  showed  up  at  San  Francisco  June  13, 
1861,  51  days  from  Hongkong,  and  took  her  departure 
for  the  same  port  early  in  July.  Under  Captain  Thorn- 
dike  she  sailed  from  Hongkong  in  October,  1861;  call- 
ed at  Singapore  and  Galle  and  arrived  at  Bombay  De- 
cember 21,  leaking  badly.  She  was  sold  for  78,000 
rupees  and  docked  for  repairs.  Thence  proceeded  to 
Liverpool  and,  as  previously  stated,  went  under  the 
British  flag  as  the  Golden  City. 

Career  Under  the  British  Flag 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May,  1892,  from 
Captain  Joseph  Wilson,  the  last  owner  of  the  Chal- 
lenge, to  the  writer  of  this  history,  clears  up  many 
conflicting  reports  of  the  last  years  of  this  celebrated 
ship: 

Sunderland,  May  17,  1892. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  bought  the  Golden  City  in  1866,  in  London,  during 
a  sort  of  monetary  panic.  Happening  to  have  some 
business  on  board  a  Calcutta  ship  in  the  East  India 
dock,  I  passed  over  the  deck  of  this  ship,  and  observed 
what  a  magnificent  main  deck  she  had.  I  was  inform- 
ed by  the  ship-keeper  that  she  had  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion. This  man  had  been  employed  on  my  own  ships 
and  knew  me;    showed  me  all  over  her.     I  saw  that 
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she  was  opened  out  for  the  emigration  inspectors  and 
had  just  come  out  of  dock,  passed  and  ready  for  emi- 
grants. The  time  I  had  being  short,  I  merely  took  the 
broker's  name  and  left.  Knowing  the  owners  and  all 
the  circumstances  accounted  for  the  ship  being  on  the 
market.  All  the  information  I  got  was,  "confounded 
pickpocket";  "weak";  "won't  sail".  One  man  said  he 
"wouldn't  be  paid  to  own  her".  However,  I  walked 
down  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  with  a  couple  of 
wax  candles  in  my  pocket  and  a  sort  of  instrument  for 
constitutional  purposes,  found  all  sound  and  good,  and 
at  10  o'clock  I  bought  the  vessel,  intending  her  for 
second-class  work.  On  arrival  at  Shields,  cut  listings 
out  of  her  to  the  water  line.  The  frame  I  found  to  be 
as  sound  as  when  built  and  firmly  cross-braced  by 
iron  diagonal  strips.  A  lot  of  blocks  and  other  things 
were  found  on  overhauling  her  with  the  name  of  "Chal- 
lenge" on  them.  I  looked  up  Lloyd's  and  found  that 
that  ship  had  been  classed  in  the  book,  and  after  some 
little  bother  got  all  unraveled  and  proved  that  this 
was  the  same  old  American  clipper  Challenge,  and 
consequently  entitled  to  classification  on  survey.  On 
examination,  all  was  right  but  the  fastening  of  the 
outside  plank,  which  was  only  spiked  on.  A  lot  of 
work  had  been  done  and  money  spent  previously.  I 
retrenailed  her  throughout  and  extra  bolted  her;  short- 
ened upper  spars  and  sent  her  to  sea. 

She  did  very  well  first  voyage;  was  difficult  to  keep 
in  trim  but  made  a  good  run  home.  I  recollect  seeing 
her  log  from  New  Orleans;  there  were  several  days 
with  over  300  miles;  I  then  sent  her  to  India  and  she 
was  principally  employed  in  the  Bombay  and  Java 
trades.  She  ran  out  to  Bombay  in  71  days;  thence  to 
Rangoon  was  11  days.  She  made  very  good  passages, 
but  in  general  was  not,  with  me,  the  very  fast  ship  she 
had  been  originally.  On  a  wind,  going  clean  full,  or 
all  sails  drawing,  she  was  hard  to  beat;  she  was  a 
dangerous  ship  to  stay,  that  is,  in  a  strong  wind  and 
sea,  and  that  was  eventually  the  cause  of  her  loss. 
Though  to  look  at,  in  every  way  of  a  very  handsome 
appearance  both  in  hull  and  rig,  no  handsomer  to  be 
seen,  yet  in  detail  there  were  serious  errors.  The 
principal  error  was  a  hollow  water-line;  this  was  such 
a  mistake;  a  good  sized  pilot  coble,  in  trying  to  get 
alongside  in  perfectly  smooth  water  with  ship  towing 
only  7  knots,  was  upset  by  the  curl  of  the  wave  caused 
by  this  hollow;  a  sea  of  three  feet  was  always  curl- 
ing up  between  the  stem  and  the  fore  rigging  when 
going  fast  and  in  ballast  especially;    this  effectually 


stopped  her  from  being  the  very  fastest  vessel  afloat. 
She  was  very  stiff  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  cargo,  but 
on  the  whole  did  her  work  well.  On  her  last  voyage 
to  Java,  in  a  heavy  gale  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
when  running  before  it  and  going  12  or  13  knots,  a 
sea  broke  clean  over  her  quarter,  swept  seven  men  off 
the  main  deck,  killed  the  captain  on  top  of  the  house; 
took  clean  away  the  wheel  and  officers'  house;  one 
man  at  the  wheel  was  saved  by  holding  on  to  the  miz- 
zen  rigging  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  poop;  all  the 
officers  in  the  house  were  gone  but  the  third  mate, 
my  nephew;  he  was  caught  by  the  smashed  beams  and 
found  very  much  injured,  but  recovered.  The  ship 
made  no  water  and  arrived  out,  but  another  captain 
had  to  be  sent  out.  The  ship  lost  her  season  and  had 
to  go  on  to  Calcutta  and  eventually  made  a  most  dis- 
astrous voyage.  She  was  lost  on  the  next;  in  conse- 
quence of  her  bad  propensity  in  staying  she  came  up 
well  enough,  head  to  the  wind,  off  Scilly;  got  stern- 
way;  she  came  around  but  twisted  off  her  rudder  and 
reached  over  to  the  French  coast,  where  she  got  among 
the  islands  off  Ushant.  The  crew  left  her  and  a  French 
gun-boat  got  hold  of  her  and  a  lot  of  wooden-shoed 
and  wooden-headed  fishermen  and  instead  of  towing 
the  ship  stern  foremost,  took  her  by  the  bow,  when 
she  took  a  shear  and  went  on  a  reef  of  rocks.  Being 
so  sharp  on  the  bottom  she  upset  and  broke  up  off 
Aberbrache.  This  was  the  end  of  her,  winding  up 
with  a  loss  of  over  £10,000  to  me. 

I  have  a  photograph  of  her,  but  there  is  another 
photo  of  one  of  my  other  ships  on  the  back  of  it,  the 
Gloriana,  built  on  the  Tyne  by  Smith  Sons,  who  were, 
with  Wigram  &  Green  of  London,  the  largest  East  In- 
dia shipowners  in  England  at  that  time,  and  built  men- 
of-war  for  our  government  and  others.  .  .  . 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  I  first  went  to  sea  and 
forty-three  years  since  I  first  went  as  captain  to  India 
on  a  small  clipper  called  Chanticleer,  290  tons.  There 
was  no  regular  mail  then,  let  alone  telegraphs.  I  got 
out  to  Mauritius  and  back  and  was  off  the  Tyne  on  a 
thick,  black  day  in  February,  and  the  owners  had  no 
account  of  my  having  left  the  island  and  neither  ship 
nor  cargo  insured.  Having  passed  the  Downs  on  a 
Saturday  and  no  letters  delivered  or  sent  out  of  Lon- 
don until  the  Monday  night,  and  my  letters  'had  not 
come  to  hand,  I  got  in  at  11  o'clock  at  night  and  had 
had  precious  little  sleep  since  leaving  the  Western 
Islands,  so  I  suppose  I  slept  pretty  well.  I  had  landed 
mails  and  the  government  dispatches  in  62  days. 
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Off   the    coast    of    South    Ai 
the   English   firm   of  John    Bry< 


ncnca   about    the    mulille    of    the    last    century.     The    small    -lui.    in    tin-    ccnttr    ,-    the    John    Bryce,    owned    by 
e,   which   later    became    Bryce,    Grace   &    Company   and    then    Grace    Brothers    Company. 


THE  EMPRESS  OF  CANADA 

New  Canadian  Pacific  Liner  will  be  the  Largest  Vessel  Ever  Employed  in  Trans-Pacific  Service 


THE  new  Canadian  Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Can- 
ada, which  is  nearing  completion  at  the  yard  of 
the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Glasgow,  will  be  the  largest  vessel  ever 
employed  in  any  trans-Pacific  service.  (She  will  ply  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  the  Orient,  with  calls  at  Hono- 
lulu on  her  winter  westbound  voyages.)  The  Hill 
steamship  Minnesota,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Puget  Sound-Oriental  service  several  years  ago,  had 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  Pacific  liner, 
but  even  she  is  surpassed  by  the  Empress  of  Canada. 
A  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  vessels  will 
be  of  interest: 

Length    Breadth       Gross 

Minnesota    622  73.5  20,602 

Empress  of  Canada....  653  77.7  22,000 

On  the  score  of  cargo  capacity,  however,  the  Em- 
press of  Canada,  with  a  deadweight  of  only  9500  tons, 
cannot  vie  with  the  20,000  of  the  Minnesota.  The  new 
vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  unusually  large  passen- 
ger accommodations  for  a  Pacific  liner,  as  she  can 
carry  about  500  first,  100  second,  240  third  and  930 
Asiatic  steerage  passengers  in  addition  to  a  crew  of 
about  550. 

The  Empress  of  Canada  is  of  the  shelter-deck  type 
with  a  bridge  deck  extending  almost  her  entire  length, 
long  promenade  and  boat  decks,  two  complete  'tween 
decks  and  lower  and  orlop  'tween  decks  fore  and  aft. 


Her  cellular  double  bottom  runs  almost  her  entire 
length  and  gives  storage  for  fuel  oil,  feed  water  and 
water  ballast.  There  also  are  oil  bunkers,  some  of 
which  form  a  double  skin  in  way  of  the  boiler  room. 
All  in  all,  the  vessel  will  be  able  to  steam  14,000  miles 
without  rebunkering.  Fresh  water  tanks,  besides  be- 
ing in  the  double  bottom,  are  situated  alongside  the 
shaft  tunnels. 

Propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  sets  of  Brown- 
Curtis  turbines  driving  twin  screws  through  double 
reduction  gearing.  The  "Nodal  drive"  has  been  fitted 
to  reduce  vibration.  There  are  eight  double-ended  and 
four  single-ended  cylindrical  return-tube  boilers,  situ- 
ated in  two  separate  rooms.  They  employ  Howden  forced 
draft.  Conversion  from  oil  to  coal  may  be  made  quick- 
ly. Each  boiler  room  has  a  complete  duplicate  system 
of  oil  pumps,  heaters  and  fittings.  On  her  trials  the 
Empress  of  Canada  developed  24,000  horsepower  and 
attained  a  speed  of  20.28  knots. 

There  are  three  sets  of  main  electric  generators, 
turbine-driven,  and  in  addition  there  is  an  emergency 
electric  plant  operated  by  an  oil  engine  on  the  boat 
deck.  The  cargo-handling  equipment  consists  of  der- 
ricks and  twelve  electric  winches.  A  telephone  system 
connects  all  suites,  specal  rooms  and  offices.  The  ves- 
sel has  wireless  telegraphy  and  submarine  signaling 
equipment  and  a  gyroscopic  compass. 


The    smoking    room,    Empress    of    Canada,    looking    toward    the    fireplace 
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Lounge  of  the   Empress  of  Canada,   showing   the   dome 

"NATIONAL  PROGRAM"  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

THE  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  has  sug- 
gested that  a  "national  program"  be  adopted  for 
American  foreign  trade  during  the  coming  year. 
This  program,  which  summarizes  briefly  the 
"final  declaration"  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  is  com- 
mended by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in  this 
language:  "It  is  our  belief  that  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  above  points  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  hastening  the  return  of  domestic  prosper- 
ity."   The  "national  program"  follows: 

1.  An  expanded  foreign  trade  to  insure  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

2.  Sale  of  foreign  securities  to  American  investors; 
and  handling  such  foreign  loans  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  stimulate  American  exports. 

3.  Development  of  a  trans-shipment  trade  through 
the  creation  of  foreign  trade  zones. 

4.  Creation  of  debenture-issuing  corporations  under 
the  Edge  Act  to  extend  long  term  credits;  and  the 
financing  of  such  corporations  through  the  return  to 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  the 
subscription  of  3  per  cent  of  their  capital  required  to 
capitalize  originally  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  such 
refunding  to  be  conditional  on  the  reinvestment  of 
these  funds  in  the  stock  of  corporations  organized  un- 
der the  Edge  Act. 

5.  Elimination  of  the  excessively  high  income  sur- 
tax rates. 

6.  Active  support  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
by  American  shippers  and  travelers;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  governmental  tax  policy  which  will  permit 
of  depreciation  charges  sufficient  to  reduce  the  capital 
investment  in  shipping  to  present  market  values. 

7.  Enactment  by  the  various  states  of  marine  insur- 


Reception    room   and   ballroom,    Empress    of   Canada 

ance  laws  in  conformity  with  the  model  law  recently 
enacted  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  Further  development  of  simplified  and  standard- 
ized documents  of  foreign  trade. 

9.  Tax  exemption  of  the  foreign  income  of  Ameri- 
cans resident  abroad. 

10.  Bargaining  tariff  sufficiently  flexible  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  American  exports  and  imports. 

11.  Increased  efforts  to  educate  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade  to  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

12.  Activity,  courage  and  persistence  at  the  present 
time  in  order  to  expand  American  foreign  trade. 


THE  H.  F.  ALEXANDER 


The   H.   F. 


formerly    Gr 


WITH  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  H.  F.  Alexan- 
der of  the  Admiral  Line  coastwise  service, 
aptly  described  as  America's  fastest  and  most 
distinguished  steamship,  a  new  epoch  in  Pa- 
cific coastwise  maritime  affairs  is  begun.  The  vessel 
(formerly  Great  Northern)  has  just  come  from  the 
yards  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  where  she 
has  been  reconditioned  for  service  between  Seattle, 
Victoria,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $500,000.  On  both  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic she  has  made  world  records  for  speed.  The 
last  honor  bestowed  upon  her  was  her  commission  as 
civilian  flagship  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  During  the  war 
she  completed  72,000  miles  in  ten  months,  making 
twenty  trips  to  and  from  France  with  troops.  On  one 
of  these  she  made  a  round-trip  record  New  York  to 
Brest  of  12  days,  1  hour  and  35  minutes.  In  her 
trooping  operations  she  was  more  than  once  in  peril 
in  the  war  zone,  but  always  succeeded  in  showing  her 
heels  to  any  of  the  enemy  underwater  craft. 

The  H.  F.  Alexander  is  525  feet  long,  has  a  beam 
of  63  feet,  is  50  feet  deep  and  has  a  displacement  of 
12,000  tons.  She  is  propelled  by  triple  screws,  driven 
by  Parsons  turbines  of  25,000  horsepower  with  steam 
furnished  by  oil-burning  boilers.  Her  cruising  speed 
is  23  knots  an  hour,  though  she  has  exceeded  this 
when  occasion  has  demanded.  Her  beam  assures  sta- 
bility, while  her  turbine  drive  overcomes  the  jerky 
forward  thrust  common  to  the  reciprocating  engine 
and  thus  reduces  vibration  to  a  minimum.  Being  an 
oil-burner,  the  long  and  dirty  process  of  coaling  is 
obviated.  , 

The  vessel  is  equipped  to  carry  650  first-class  pas- 
sengers, 200  in  other  classes,  and  is  manned  by  a  crew 
of  200  hands.  The  first-class  accommodation  includes 
thirteen  de  luxe  suites,  two  finished  in  birdseye  maple, 
two  in  white  mahogany,  two  in  French  walnut,  two  in 
red  mahogany,  one  in  oak  and  four  in  special  white 
enamel  with  panel  effect.  In  these  are  standard  dou- 
ble beds,  single  or  twin  beds.  These  throughout  the 
vessel  are  of  standard  steel  tube  construction  and  the 
bedding  and  upholstery  is  all  new.  Every  room  has 
running  hot  and  cold  water,  thermos  bottle,  electric 
fan,  radio  phone  and  heating  apparatus,  which  may 
be  regulated  by  the  passenger.  The  rooms  also  are 
connected  by  telephone  through  the  ship's  own  central, 
shore  connections  being  made  by  trunk  lines  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  is  berthed. 

The  total  first-class  berthing  arrangements  include 
354  rooms  and  accommodations  for  655  people.  The 
public  rooms  are  furnished  in  a  lavish  manner.  These 
include  observation  room,  writing  rooms,  social  hall, 
large  dance  hall  with  hardwood  floor;    smoking  room, 
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women's  boudoir,  music  room,  veranda  palm  garden, 
spacious  dining  room  in  Colonial  style  with  party  ta- 
bles and  glass  enclosed  open  air  dancing  pavilion. 

The  observation  room  is  finished  in  light  gray  with 
clouded  ceiling  effect  and  mole  carpet  and  satin  dra- 
peries to  match.  The  chairs,  lounges  and  divans  are 
upholstered  in  tapestry  to  blend  with  the  general  color 
scheme.  The  daintiest  room  imaginable  is  the  wom- 
en's boudoir.  It  is  painted  in  old  rose,  paneled  and 
enriched  with  fine  moldings  and  with  furniture  in  old 
ivory.  The  writing  room  is  amply  equipped.  The 
carpet  is  of  dark  blue  with  small  figure  and  the  dra- 
peries are  of  the  same  tint,  the  whole  producing  a 
restful  effect.  In  all  the  public  rooms  the  decorators 
have  produced  a  good  combination  of  the  artistic  and 
the  utilitarian.  The  smoking  room  is  finished  in  fumed 
oak,  and  the  massive  chairs  are  overstuffed  and  up- 
holstered in  heavy  Spanish  leather.  From  the  smok- 
ing room  one  steps  onto  the  veranda  palm  garden, 
in  which  are  small  tables  and  rattan  chairs  with 
spring  seats.  The  social  hall  is  an  imposing  apart- 
ment with  the  most  inviting  lounges  and  large  heavily 
upholstered  chairs.  In  the  center  is  a  concert  grand 
piano.  The  dining  room  is  a  singularly  handsome  and 
airy  apartment.  It  stretches  the  entire  width  of  the 
ship  and  carries  out  the  general  air  of  roominess  that 
characterizes  every  part  of  the  liner,  giving  one  the 
impression  of  being  in  a  large  hotel  and  getting  away 
from  the  "cribbed,  cabined  and  confined"  feeling  that 
one  generally  has  aboard  ship. 

All  the  forward  end  of  the  promenade  deck  is  glass 
enclosed.  Here  again  is  another  piano  and  on  warmer 
nights  the  large  jazz  orchestra  will  play.  The  pas- 
senger accommodation  is  divided  between  A,  B  and 
C  decks. 

Every  device  that  would  increase  the  comfort  of 
her  passengers  and  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  ves- 
sel has  been  installed  in  the  H.  F.  Alexander.  The 
lifeboats  will  accommodate  926  people,  and  in  addition 
there  are  life  preservers  in  every  room  and  in  racks 
about  the  decks.  On  the  top  deck  there  are  a  number 
of  unsinkable  life  rafts  supported  on  pontoons,  and 
there  is  also  a  power  lifeboat  capable  of  taking  the 
others  in  tow.  There  are  three  separate  fire  alarm 
devices,  including  the  aero  fire  alarm  system,  while 
in  the  wheelhouse  is  an  ingenious  device  by  which  the 
officer  on  watch  is  apprised  instantly  of  fire  in  any 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  in  event  of  an  outbreak  there 
is  apparatus  that  can  be  set  in  motion  instantly,  and 
will  isolate  the  affected  area  and  pour  wet  steam  into 
it.  The  vessel  is  built  on  the  cellular  system,  has  a 
double  bottom  and  is  divided  by  numerous  watertight 
bulkheads. 
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TWO  COMBINATION  VESSELS 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  Awarded  Contract  to  Construct  Sister  Steamships   for  Merchants 

8C  Miners  Transportation  Company 


Outboard  profile  of  vessels  to  be   built  for   Merchants   &   Miners   Transportation    Company   by    Federal    Shipbuilding    Company 


ON  the  list  of  new  construction,  two  combination 
vessels  to  be  built  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  for  the  Mer- 
chant &  Miners  Transportation  Company,  Balti- 
more, have  an  important  place.  With  a  combination 
vessel  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Honolulu,  to  be  built  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  they  are  the  first 
steamers  of  their  class  to  be  ordered  for  a  long  time, 
but  they  are  regarded  as  being  forerunners  of  quite 
extensive  construction  that  should  develop  within  the 
next  year. 

The  Merchants  &  Miners  vessels  will  be  built  on  the 
Isherwood  system.  Their  dimensions  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: length  over  all,  368  feet;  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 350  feet;  breadth  molded,  52  feet;  depth  to  hurri- 
cane deck,  35  feet;  to  main  deck,  27  feet  3  inches; 
draft,  19  feet;  indicated  horsepower,  2700;  sustained 
sea  speed,  12  knots;  displacement,  7000  tons. 

Each  vessel  will  have  105  staterooms,  which  will  ac- 
commodate 206  passengers  or  so.  The  cabin  accommo- 
dations will  be  quite  up-to-date  and  each  room  will 
have  hot  and  cold  running  water,  shower  baths,  etc. 
A  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  will  supply  ade- 
quate fresh  air  to  all  rooms. 

Four  complete  steel  decks  will  make  for  safety  at 
sea  and  reduction  of  danger  from  fire.  Adequate  bulk- 
heads, in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  will  be  installed,  and, 
in  general,  the  vessels  will  be  built  to  highest  class 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  Much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  stability,  which  is  probably  a  more 
important  attribute  in  coastwise  vessels  (the  craft  be- 
ing designed  for  the  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia-Savan- 
nah or  Jacksonville  service)  than  it  is  in  deep-sea 
craft,  inasmuch  as  passengers  on  the  latter  class 
usually  are  better  sailors  and  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  get  their  sea-legs  before  a  voyage  ends. 

Each  vessel  will  have  four  single-end  Scotch  boilers 
equipped  with  Howden  forced  draft;  will  burn  oil,  and 
will  have  superheaters  and  Diamond  soot-blowers.  The 
engines  will  be  four-cylinder  triple-expansion  of  2700 
indicated  horsepower.  Auxiliary  machinery,  condens- 
ers, pumps,  etc.,  included,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
builder.  General  equipment  will  include:  one  15-kilo- 
watt  and  two  50-kilowatt  generators;  one  two-ton  ice 
machine;   ten  winches,   two  to  the   hatch;    hand   and 


steam  steering  gear;  seven  lifeboats,  each  having  ca- 
pacity for  42  persons,  and  one  motor  boat,  which  could 
tow  the  others. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  expects  to  lay 
the  keels  of  the  vessels  July  15  and  August  15,  to 
launch  them  November  15  and  December  15,  and  to 
make  delivery  January  15  and  February  15. 


WESTINGHOUSE   REPORT 

IN  spite  of  adverse  conditions  of  the  past  year,  the 
sales  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  amounted  to  almost  exactly  $100,- 
000,000,  as  shown  by  its  annual  report  as  of  March 
31,  1922.  This  is  the  largest  volume  of  business  han- 
dled by  the  company  except  during  the  abnormally 
active  previous  three  years.  Manufactutring  costs 
were  high,  however,  as  they  could  not  be  reduced  as 
rapidly  as  prices  fell.  Furthermore,  the  expenses  of 
development  work  and  about  $1,500,000  for  deprecia- 
tion of  inventory  were  charged  against  manufacturing 
costs,  so  that  the  increase  in  surplus  was  only  slightly 
greater  than  the  amount  paid  out  in  dividends. 

The  excellent  "cash  position"  of  the  company  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  its  current  assets,  including 
cash,  United  States  securities,  and  accounts  and  notes 
receivable,  total  $41,700,000,  while  its  current  liabili- 
ties (accounts  payable,  dividends  unpaid,  and  accrued 
interest,  etc.)  are  only  $11,400,000.  In  addition,  the 
company  possesses  an  inventory  of  $55,000,000. 

Chairman  Guy  E.  Tripp  states  in  his  report:  "The 
contraction  in  orders  booked  continued  throughout  the 
year  until  January,  1922,  when  there  began  a  substan- 
tial improvement,  which  has  since  been  maintained.  In 
addition  to  the  favorable  indications  for  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  regular  lines  of  your  company's 
products,  a  large  demand  for  radio  telephone  receiving 
apparatus  has  recently  developed  with  a  prospect  of 
its  continuance  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  ensuing  year  promises 
to  be  a  period  of  keen  competition." 

The  income  account  for  the  year  is  as  follows :  gross 
earnings,  $99,722,026.09;  cost  of  sales,  $93,461,846; 
net  manufacturing  profit,  $6,260,180.09;  other  income, 
$2,673,808.65;  gross  income,  $8,933,988.74;  interest  on 
bonds  and  notes,  $3,096,600.08;  net  income  available 
for  dividends,  etc.,  $5,837,388.66. 
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A  NEW  ^10,000,000  CORPORATION 


Officers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Cor- 
poration with  Frank  L.  Buck- 
ley of  the  Massett  Timber 
Company  inspecting  the  site 
of  the  first  sawmill  to  be  erect- 
et  at  the  shipyard.  Left  to 
right:  L.  V.  Hedrick,  comp- 
troller; Erie  M.  Leaf,  vice- 
president;  Frank  L.  Buckley; 
Fred  L.  Baker,  president;  John 
Murray,   works   manager. 


AS  was  reported  last  spring,  Fred  L.  Baker  and 
Erie  M.  Leaf,  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Cor- 
poration, went  to  Europe  to  complete  negotia- 
tions with  English  and  Scotch  interests  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  normal  peace-time  activities  of  the 
Los  Angeles  shipyard  by  the  establishment  there  of  a 
permanent  and  basic  industry. 

These  gentlemen  returned  from  Europe  in  May.  It 
is  now  announced  that  as  the  result  of  their  negotia- 
tions a  new  $10,000,000  corporation  is  in  process  of 
organization  to  take  over  the  property  and  interests 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  those 
of  the  Massett  Timber  Company,  Ltd.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  immediate  construction  of  sawmills,  box 
shook,  lath  and  shingle  factories  at  the  Los  Angeles 
yard  and  for  the  construction  of  six  or  more  steel 
lumber  schooners,  to  be  operated  in  the  transportation 
of  rough  sawed  logs  from  the  British  Columbia  prop- 
erty to  the  Los  Angeles  harbor  and  of  the  finished 
and  dressed  lumer,  boxes,  shingles  and  laths  to  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  certain  off-shore  markets. 

The  Los  Angeles  shipyard,  with  its  seventy-acre 
site  in  the  west  basin  of  Los  Angeles  harbor,  was  de- 
veloped and  equipped  considerably  beyond  normal 
peace-time  shipbuilding  and  repair  requirements  at 
that  point,  in  order  that  it  might  meet  the  war-time 
demand  for  steel  freighters.  The  extent,  arrangement 
and  facilities  of  this  yard,  therefore,  are  considered 
to  be  such  as  will  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the 
adaptation  of  a  great  part  of  the  waterfront  and  yard 
area  to  the  requirements  of  a  big  lumber  industry 
without  interfering  with  the  building-ways,  fitting-out 
wharves,  machine  and  other  shops  particularly  re- 
quired for  the  active  continuation  of  distinctly  ship- 
yard work.  It  is  understood  that  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Leaf,  with  their  English  and  Canadian  as- 
sociates, are  to  push  the  construction  work  of  the  lum- 
ber manufacturing  plant  with  all  possible  speed  and 
also  to  lay  down  and  build,  as  rapidly  as  plans,  ways 


and  materials  are  made  available,  a  minimum  of  six 
steel  lumber  schooners  of  the  most  approved  type  and 
of  a  capacity  of  about  2,000,000  feet  each. 

The  Massett  Timber  Company's  logging  rights  that 
come  into  this  new  combination  are  situated  on  Gra- 
ham Island  about  1500  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  off 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  They  are  approached 
through  the  Massett  Inlet,  which  from  a  narrow  en- 
trance widens  into  what  is  virtually  a  great  lake  or 
inland  sea,  twelve  miles  across  at  its  widest  point 
and  of  deep  water.  For  145  miles  around  the  shores 
of  this  inlet  heavily  timbered  lands  rise  practically 
from  the  water's  edge  and  stretch  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  beyond.  The  logging  rights  in  question  cover 
110,000  acres,  recently  estimated  to  carry  between  six 
and  eight  billion  feet  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar 
and  stated  by  experts  to  be  the  finest  single  tract  of 
standing  timber,  when  size,  quality  and  logging  con- 
ditions are  considered,  on  the  American  continent. 

The  property  is  held  by  the  British  Timber  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.,  which  is  composed  largely  of  Scotch  and 
English  shareholders.  The  logging  rights  were  se- 
cured, and  the  property  opened  up  in  1917  by  Frank  L. 
Buckley  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Sawmills,  permanent  build- 
ings, logging  and  camp  equipment,  calling  for  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $2,500,000,  have  been  installed.  Under 
Mr.  Buckley's  management  this  property  yielded  over 
one-half  of  the  spruce  used  by  the  British  and  French 
armies  for  aeroplane  construction.  This  material  was 
of  exceptional  quality,  its  grain  and  size  making  it 
particularly  suitable  for  the  struts  and  beams  of  aero- 
planes. 

The  plans  of  the  new  corporation  call  for  the  active 
continuation  of  logging  work  and  the  rough  sawing 
of  the  product  on  Graham  Island,  whence  it  is  to  be 
transported  by  the  company's  own  line  of  lumber 
schooners  to  the  big  finishing  plant  with  box  facto- 
ries, etc.,  at  Los  Angeles  harbor  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  the  Southern  California  and  other  markets 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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TRIAL  OF  THE  M.  S.  CALIFORNIAN 

First  of  Two  Sisters  Built  by  Merchant  and  Engined  by  Cramp  for  American-Hawaiian  Makes 

Excellent  Showing 


Comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  American  -  Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Company's  sister  motorships  Cali- 
fornian  and  Missourian  were  published  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review,  January  number,  page  45,  and  March 
number,  page  161.  The  following  article  deals  with 
the  trials  of  the  Californian,  held  early  in  May.  The 
vessels  were  built  by  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration and  engined  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company. 


THE  motorship  Californian  ran  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful  engine   builder's   trial   May   1    and   2   off 
the    Delaware   Breakwater.     The   vessel    left   the 
yard  of  the  Cramp  Company  at  8:40  a.  m.  May  1, 
and  arrived  at  the  breakwater  at  4  p.  m.    After  ad- 
justing compass,  three  runs  were  made  over  the  mile 
course,  with  the  following  results: 

R.  P.  M.  mean  114.62 

M.  I.  P.  mean,  main  engines 82.8 

I.  H.  P.  mean,  main  engine 4,330. 

Knots  speed,  corrected  for  tide 12.57 

Slip  of  propellers   5.4% 


The  maximum  speed  made  over  the  mile  course  (un- 
corrected for  tide)  was  13.9  knots. 

The  next  day,  beginning  at  7:30  a.  m.,  a  six-hour 
continuous  run  was  made.  This  consisted  of  running 
two  and  a  half  hours  out  to  sea  and  back,  and  three 
and  a  half  hours  up  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River  to 
Reedy  Island.  Due  to  the  drag  of  the  ship  aft,  the 
draft  being  8  feet  3  inches  forward  and  18  feet  aft, 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  was  affected  by  the  depth  of 
the  water.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  following  the  ship  channel,  the  last  two  hours 
were  not  considered  in  the  consumption  test,  and  the 
consumption  of  oil  was  taken  only  for  the  first  four 
hours,  when  the  conditions  of  drive  of  vessel  were 
more  uniform.  In  the  open  sea  the  engines  turned  up 
a  maximum  of  119.25  R.  P.  M.,  corresponding  to  slight- 
ly over  13  knots,  without  any  change  in  the  control  of 
the  engines. 

Result  of  Consumption  Test 

The  result  of  the  four-hour  consumption  test  was 
as  follows: 


All  phutOb  from  J.  E.  Green,  Chester.  I 
View   showing   main    engine    control    stand 


View  of  auxiliary   generator   set 
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Oil  consumption,  main  engines  and  one 

auxiliary  engine,  pounds 1372 

I.  H.  P.,  main  engines 4417 

Kilowatt  load,  auxiliary  engine 50 

R.  P.  M.,  mean,  main  engines 117.58 

Corresponding   speed   from   standardiza- 
tion runs,  knots 12.9 

M.  I.  P.,  corresponding  speed  from  stand- 
ardization runs,  knots 82.13 

Oil  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.,  main  en- 
gines only  (all  purposes),  pounds 31 

For  the  first  half-hour  the  consumption  was  .328 
pounds  per  I.  H.  P.,  due  to  the  engines  not  being  yet 
warmed  up,  which  increased  slightly  the  mean  con- 
sumption for  the  four  hours. 

For  the  total  six  hours  the  results  were  as  follows: 

I,  H.  P.,  main  engines 4445 

R.  P.  M.,  mean,  main  engines 117.29 

M.  I.  P.,  mean,  main  engines 82.80 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  R.  P.  M.  is  lower  and 
the  I.  H.  P.  higher  for  the  six  hours  than  for  the  four 
hours,  due  to  the  greater  resistance  to  hull  in  the 
shallower  water,  as  previously  stated,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  run.  After  the  four-hour  consumption 
test  was  completed,  the  power  of  the  engines  was  in- 
creased slightly  to  give  their  normal  M.  I.  P.,  85.6 
pounds,  corresponding  to  the  designed  I.  H.  P.  of  4500 
at  115  R.  P.  M.,  with  the  following  results: 

M.  I.  P.,  mean,  both  engines 85.3 

R.  P.  M.,  mean,  both  engines 118.26 

I.  H,  P.,  mean,  both  engines 4610 

All  inner  bottom  tanks  were  filled  with  oil,  and  the 
peak  tanks  with  water  in  order  to  get  the  screws  com- 
pletely submerged. 

The  mean  draft  was  13  feet  11/2  inches  taken  in 
fresh  water,  or  12  feet  10  inches  mean,  corrected  to 
salt  water,  which  corresponds  to  6750  tons  displace- 
ment. 

After   the   completion   of   the   trials,   the   motorship 


A   group  of  electric  winches  at  the  after  kingposts 

Calif ornian  returned  at  4:30  p.  m.,  May  2,  to  the  Cramp 
Company's  yard,  where  the  post-trial  examination  of 
the  machinery  was  made,  and  final  adjustments  to  the 
engines  were  carried  out.  The  finish  coating  of  paint- 
ing, which  had  been  left  off  until  after  the  trials,  was 
put  on  the  engines. 

A  Second  Test  Held 

On  Friday,  May  5,  the  vessel  was  taken  over  by  her 
crew  and  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of  May  6  for  New 
York  to  be  drydocked  for  cleaning  and  painting  of  the 
ship's  bottom,  which  was  not  done  before  the  trials. 

On  the  run  to  New  York  a  four-hour  consumption 
test  was  made  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  10:30  a.  m.  May  7, 
with  the  following  results: 


Looking   forward    from   the   bridge.     Nos.    1,    2,    and   3   hatches    and 
arrangements   of  the  cargo-handling   gear  are   shown 
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Half-amidship  section  of  the   Californian 


R.  P. 
M.  I. 
I.  H. 


Stbd.  Eng. 
116.25     lie.lOmean 


84.90 
2256 


all 


4523 

738 

184.5 

1400 

.309 


Port  Eng. 

M.,  mean 115.95 

P 85.65 

P 2267 

Total  gallons  

Gallons   per  hour 

Pounds  oil  per  hour 

Oil  per  I.  H.  P.,  main  engines, 

purposes    

The  draft  of  the  vessel  on  leaving  Cramp's  yard  was 
7  feet  10  inches  forward  and  18  feet  5  inches  aft,  or 
a  mean  of  13  feet  IVo  inches,  which  latter  corrected 
to  salt  water  is  12  feet  10  inches,  the  same  as  on 
builder's  trials. 

All  fuel  tanks  in  the  inner  bottom  were  again  com- 
pletely filled  before  leaving  Philadelphia,  there  being 
a  total  of  9426  barrels  on  board.  On  arrival  in  New 
York  the  draft  was  8  feet  1-inch  forward  and  17  feet 
6  inches  aft,  or  a  mean  of  12  feet  91/2  inches.    The  oil. 


which  was  the  same  on  trial  as  was  used  for  the  first 
voyage,  was  supplied  by  the  Texas  Company  and  has 
the  following  analysis: 

Specific  gravity  at  60  degrees  Fahr 913 

Be.  corresponding  23.5° 

Flash,  open  cup  253 

Fire    ^73 

Viscosity  Saybolt  at  100  degrees  Fahr...      152 

Sulphur,  per  cent 60 

Asphalt  insoluble  in  naptha,  per  cent....     1.11 
B.  T.  U 19,120 

No  Test  Stand  Run  Necessary 

The  performance  of  the  machinery  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  builders.  The  main  engines  were  not 
run  on  the  test  stand,  as  is  usual  with  this  type  of 
machinery.  Due  to  being  a  proved  design,  and  to  the 
great  care  that  was  exercised  in  the  manufacture,  the 
makers  considered  the  expenditure  in  money  and  time 
required  for  a  shop  test  not  justified.  Their  judgment 
was  borne  out  by  the  trials.  The  only  adjustment  re- 
quired was  in  the  fuel  cam  throws,  which  can  be 
quickly  adjusted,  as  they  are  not  integral  with  the 
fuel  cams  proper. 

The  machinery  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  that  of 
the  motorship  William  Penn,  with  the  exception  that 
there  are  four  auxiliary  sets  instead  of  three,  due 
to  the  Californian  having  more  winches  than  has  the 
William  Penn. 

All  machinery,  both  main  and  auxiliary,  was  built 
in  the  Cramp  shops  after  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  sys- 
tem The  main  engines  are,  however,  in  English  units, 
and"  not  metric,  having  a  bore  of  29y8  inches  and  a 
stroke  of  45^4  inches. 

It  is  expected  that  economy  will  be  improved  after 
the  Californian  has  been  in  service  some  time,  when 
all  bearings  and  liner  surfaces  have  been  run  m,  and 
the  finer  adjustments  made  to  the  fuel  controls.  The 
latter  will  require  a  short  time  in  actual  operation 
to  complete. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  bearings  were  raised  dur- 
ing the  trials,  nor  adjustments  made  to  them,  and  at 
all  times  the  bearings  of  the  main  engines  were  cool. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  great  accuracy  exercised 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  engines,  all  bearing  brasses 
of  each  particular  size  being  fitted  to  a  common  ma- 
terial. This  latter  assures  also  absolute  interchange- 
ability  without  any  scraping  required. 


The   Cahfomian  on   her   trial  trip 
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Pacific  Developments 


Marine  Class  Adjourns 

The  marine  insurance  study  class 
of  the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  San  Francisco  held  its 
final  meeting  of  the  term  on  the 
evening  of  May  16,  1922.  The  class 
will  resume  activities  after  the  va- 
cation period  has  passed.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
fall  term  would  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  September. 

The  final  meeting  was  well  attend- 
ed and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  grand 
review.  The  leaders  in  discussion 
at  previous  meetings  presented  short 
analyses  of  subjects  discussed  dur- 
ing the  term.  Wilfred  Page  of  the 
firm  of  George  E.  Billings,  one  of 
those  responsible  for  the  founding 
of  the  study  class,  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  the  general  intent  of 
the  class  and  expressed  himself  as 
being  well  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress made  during  the  term.  During 
the  term  the  class  has  devoted  its 
time  principally  to  the  policy  it- 
self. Clause  by  clause  it  has  been 
discussed  and  analyzed,  and,  al- 
though the  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  class  confers  a  particular  ben- 
efit   upon    the    younger    student   at- 
tending.     Aside    from    any    direct 
knowledge  acquired  at  a  meeting  he 
is  furnished  with  a  definite  line  of 
thought,  enabling  him  to  direct  his 
individual    study    along    the    proper 
channels  instead  of  wandering  aim- 
lessly   through    a    textbook.      When 
this   idea  was  first  presented  many 
I  of  the   older  men  were   inclined   to 
I  doubt  the   success   of   such    a    cla, 
and  cited  cases  where  similar  move- 
ments   came   to    naught.      However, 
',  the  interest  manifested  by  the  large 
attendance  at  each   meeting  clearly 
j  shows   that  the   incentive   is  not  at 
i  all  lacking.     The  student  of  marine 
j  insurance  is  faced  with  a  maze   of 
,  technical   terms    and   phrases    pecu- 
!  liar  to  the  business,  and  to  be  en- 
!  countered  in  no  other  walk  of  life. 
I  Moreover,   though    he   burn   ever   so 
jmuch    midnight    oil,    the    resulting 
j  knowledge  will  be  of  a  very  super- 
jficial    quality,    unless    tempered    by 
j  experience.   On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  particular  subject  has   been   sug- 
gested for  discussion  in  class,  he  is 


invited  to  concentrate  on  this  par- 
ticular problem.  What  is  more,  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
subject  discussed  after  his  study, 
enabling  him  to  deviate  from  any 
erroneous  conclusion  which  he  has 
arrived  at  unaided.  The  success  of 
an  undertaking  such  as  this  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  in  charge.  The  Association 
of  Marine  Underwriters  and  partic- 
ularly the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge,  Harry  L.  Stoddard, 
George  H,  Ismon  and  Frank  C. 
Hutchinson,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  the  class,  which 
is  largely  attributable  to  their  ef- 
forts. 

Pilferage 

A  continual  improvement  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  theft  and  pilferage  situ- 
ation. Extensive  investigations  have 
been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  a  view  of  minimizing  losses 
through  this  cause.  Systems  of  tal- 
lying during  discharge  and  super- 
visions during  storage  have  been  in- 
stituted where  lacking  and  improved 
upon  where  inadequate.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  our  Central 
and  South  American  ports  are  still 
credited  (with  good  cause)  with  be- 
ing the  most  flagrant  offenders.  Nor 
do  the  reports  in  this  connection 
spare  the  officials  of  these  ports.  In 
fact,  the  underwriter  faces  here  the 
most  regrettable  condition  possible, 
namely,  the  pillage  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  government  authorities.  In 
some  quarters  the  strain  has  over- 
taxed even  the  most  confiding  of  un- 
derwriters and  this  coverage  has 
been  refused  entirely.  This  has  oc- 
casioned at  least  in  one  instance  the 
appointment  of  a  new  chief  of  cus- 
toms. 

Must  Wharfies  Steal? 

From  another  quarter  comes  an 
indication  of  another  form  of  organ- 
ized thievery.  In  Sydney  recently  a 
wharf  laborer  pleaded  guilty  to  hav- 
ing stolen  a  small  quantity  of  silk 
from  the  steamship  Osterley.  To 
demonstrate  how  these  small  thefts 
run  up  the  second  officer  of  the  ves- 
sel testified  that  the  loss  through 
pilferage  on  the  present  voyage  of 
the  Osterley  amounted  to  £2000. 
During  the  hearing  of  the  case  the 
police  prosecutor.  Sergeant  Napper, 


made  the  following  statement:  "I 
do  not  say  that  the  unions  say  the 
men  must  steal,  but  there  is  a  gang 
of  thieves  on  the  wharves  who  will 
not  allow  honest  men  to  work  with 
them." 

The  defendant's  attorney  asked 
that  the  terms  of  the  First  Offend- 
ers Act  be  extended  to  his  client, 
who  was  a  man  of  good  character 
and  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  navy  during  the  war;  further, 
that  his  client  said  that  he  had  pick- 
ed up  the  silk  after  it  had  been 
dropped  by  another  man,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  not  been  caught 
breaking  open  a  case. 

The  magistrate,  Mr.  Adrian,  re- 
plied in  part  as  follows:  "I  do  not 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  man 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  opening  a 
case.  Goods  have  been  found  wound 
'round  the  bodies  of  defendants. 
This  is  a  case  of  cargo  pillage. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  goods  are  stolen  in  this 
way,  but  we  do  not  get  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  culprits.  We  only 
get  the  fringe.  The  benefit  of  the 
First  Offenders  Act  cannot  be  given 
to  such  offenders.  The  defendant 
is  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. There  is  no  fine  for 
this  class  of  defendants,  neither  can 
they   be  treated   as   first   offenders." 

The  condition  existing  in  Sydney 
as  evidenced  by  Sergeant  Napper's 
statement  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  surveillance  of  all  cargo 
movements.  Next  to  which  in  im- 
portance is  the  stringent  prosecution 
of  offenders  when  apprehended. 

Casualties 

Marine  losses  like  other  troubles 
usually  come  in  bunches.  Although 
some  rather  bad  losses  have  occur- 
red recently,  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket has  suffered  to  no  great  extent. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  outstanding 
cases  may  be  of  interest. 

On  May  1,  the  steamship  Whittier, 
a  small  steel  tanker,  went  ashore 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Point  Arena, 
subsequently  becoming  a  total  loss, 
together  with  her  cargo,  consisting 
of  10,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  vessel 
was  valued  at  $140,000  and  the  car- 
go at  approximately  $15,000.  Very 
little,  if  any,  hull  insurance  was 
placed  in  San  Francisco,  it  having 
found  its  way  to  London,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Union 
fleet. 
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Laden  with  a  general  cargo  for 
Kuskokwim  River  points  the  motor- 
ship  Ozmo  went  ashore  off  Cape 
Blanco  May  17.  Later  the  vessel  in 
a  water-logged  condition  was  taken 
in  tow  by  the  steamship  Daisy  for 
Coos  Bay.  Here  disaster  again  over- 
took the  Ozmo,  leaving  her  fast 
aground  on  the  bar  with  little  or 
no  hope  of  salvage. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
was  only  partially  loaded,  the  loss 
was  not  as  severe  as  it  would  have 
been  had  she  been  bound  out  from 
Seattle,  where  it  was  intended  that 
she  should  complete  her  cargo.  Then 
again,  this  type  of  vessel  is  not  look- 
ed upon  as  a  very  choice  risk,  and 
underwriters,  generally  speaking,  ac- 
cept only  a  modest  line.  Therefore, 
though  the  loss  will  approximate 
$130,000,  divided  $60,000  on  hull  and 
$70,000  on  cargo,  it  is  well  spread 
and  will  not  work  a  hardship  in  any 
particular  quarter. 

The  bark  Berlin,  bound  north  with 
cannery  supplies,  was  wrecked  May 
19  off  Ugaguk  Island,  Alaska.  The 
hull,  insured  for  $20,000,  is  a  total 
loss.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cargo 
was  worth  $130,000,  fully  insured. 
A  large  portion  of  the  cargo  is 
reported  to  have  been  salved,  but 
owing  to  the  great  expense  involved 
it  is  thought  that  the  loss  on  cargo 
will  run  about  75  per  cent.  Here 
again  is  food  for  my  optimistic  pen. 
This  cargo  insurance  is  placed  on  a 
fleet  percentage  basis  and  is  spread 
over  a  large  market  owing  to  the 
large  values  involved.  As  these  val- 
ues on  northbound  cargoes  are  esti- 
mated in  some  cases  as  high  as 
$300,000,  the  underwriter  naturally 
bases  his  acceptance  on  this  top 
value.  This  fact  tends  to  leave  him 
with  a  much  smaller  line  on  the 
Berlin  than  he  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  write  had  she  been  offered 
individually. 

On  May  22,  the  steamship  Vir- 
ginia Olson  with  1,200,000  feet  of 
lumber  from  Coos  Bay  for  San   Pe- 


dro was  in  collision  with  a  United 
States  submarine  while  attempting 
to  make  port  in  a  dense  fog.  The 
vessel  began  to  fill  and  a  forced  run 
was  made  to  the  E.  K.  Wood  dock, 
where  the  vessel  settled.  The  lum- 
ber, none  of  which  was  lost,  was 
valued  at  $18,000,  and  the  vessel  at 
$150,000,  both  fully  insured  in  the 
San  Francisco  market.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
vessel  v/ill  not  exceed  $8500.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  this  accident 
one  is  disposed  to  grin  cheerfully 
and  remark:  "It  might  have  been 
worse." 

The  steamship  F.  J.  Luckenbach 
arrived  at  San  Pedro  May  21,  hav- 
ing experienced  a  bad  fire  on  board. 
A  general  average  deposit  of  10  per 
cent  is  being  collected.  It  is  thought 
that  the  loss,  when  adjusted,  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  and 
the  contributing  value  $2,500,000. 
In  a  rather  feeble  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  optimistic  tone  displayed 
in  connection  with  the  preceding 
losses  I  might  add:  "What  does  one 
'G/A'  more  or  less  mean  in  the  busy 
life  of  the  intercoastal  underwriter?" 

Colombian  Coffee 

In  the  past  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  poor  outrun  of 
Colombian  coffee.  Recently  there 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
a  letter  dealing  with  transportation 
conditions  in  Colombia  and  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  as  surrounding 
the  movement  of  coffee  are  very  en- 
lightening. 

First  of  all,  coffee  must  be  dry 
before  it  can  be  hulled,  as  the  mach- 
inery will  not  operate  on  wet  or  in- 
sufficiently dried  coffee.  It  may  be 
taken  as  an  axiom,  therefore,  that 
all  coffee  is  shipped  in  a  dry  con- 
dition, and  the  proof  of  this  is  that 
the  whole  loss  in  weight  on  cleaned 
coffee  from  time  of  shipment  to  sale 
in  the  States  rarely  exceeds  IV2  to 
2  per  cent. 

When  coffee  is  shipped  on  mules 
from  the  plantation  to  the  railroad 


or  to  the  river  port  nearest  the  plan- 
tation, it  has  been  carefully  packed 
in  bags,  which  are  automatically  fill- 
ed by  the  machine  that  does  the  hull- 
ing. They  are  then  stitched  up  and 
loaded  on  the  mule  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  sacks  are  ready.  They 
are  not  protected  from  the  weather 
and  may  be  several  days  on  the  trip 
over  the  mountains  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

If,  upon  arrival  at  railroad  or 
river  shipping  point,  the  sacks  show 
signs  of  wet,  they  are  perhaps  stack- 
ed in  a  sunny  place  which  effects  a 
superficial  drying.  No  attempt  is 
made,  generally  speaking,  to  open 
the  sacks  and  dry  the  whole  con- 
tents. The  writer  states  as  a  reason 
for  this  that  the  expense  of  this  op- 
eration coupled  with  the  theft  from 
open  bags  would  be  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  probable  amount  of 
damage  the  coffee  may  have  suf- 
fered. Therefore,  when  the  coffee 
reaches  its  destination,  an  apparent- 
ly dry  sound  bag  will  contain  wet 
or  mouldy  coffee,  which  fact  has 
caused  underwriters  to  assume  that 
the  coffee  was  packed  wet.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  coffee  has  been 
superficially  dried  after  a  shower 
and  the  drying  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  portion  toward 
the  center  of  the  sack. 

The  transportation  (or  lack  of  it) 
to  the  coast  then  follows.  The  coffee 
has  frequently  to  lie  for  months, 
either  in  a  warehouse  or,  when  the 
warehouse  is  full,  in  the  open  cov- 
ered by  only  a  tarpaulin  of  doubtful 
utility,  at  one  of  the  various  trans- 
shipment points.  When,  as  some- 
times happens,  there  is  little  or  noj 
upward  freight,  some  of  the  com- 
panies will  refuse  to  send  up  theiij 
boats  in  ballast  to  remove  the  coffee 
This  situation  is  very  common  an^ 
the  coffee  gradually  accumulates  unl 
til  there  is  barely  room  to  mov< 
about  either  in  the  freight  ware 
houses  or  in  the  yards. 

In  closing  the  writer  states  that  in 
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his  opinion  country  damage  is  prin- 
cipally caused  by  rain  while  moving 
coffee  in  the  open.  Much  damage 
is  done,  however,  by  storing  coffee 
in  rooms  insufficiently  protected 
from  the  weather.  As  an  indication 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  in  transporting  coffee  from  the 
plantation  he  states  that  in  the  wet 
season  the  conditions  of  the  roads 
are  very  dangerous.  Frequently 
mule  and  coffee  all  disappear  in  a 
mud  hole  or  fall  down  the  moun- 
tain side  and  are  never  seen  again. 

The  "Ayes"  Have  It 

As  The  Hague  Rules  1921  make 
the  rounds  of  shipping  circles  it  is 
apparent  that  the  opposition  had 
best  go  over  them  once  more  with 
a  view  of  discovering  some  consol- 
ing features.  For  the  rules  have 
now  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation before  a  great  number  of  or- 
ganizations, and  approval  has  fol- 
lowed in  nearly  every  case.  In  line 
with  the  above  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  acting  upon 
a  report  made  by  two  of  its  com- 
mittees, endorses  The  Hague  Rules 
1921  and  will  take  steps  to  promote 
their  adoption  for  the  benefit  of 
United  States  foreign  commerce. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  activity  of  those 
favoring  the  adoption  of  the  rules: 

Representative  George  W.  Ed- 
monds of  Pennsylvania  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  proposing  to  amend 
the  Harter  Act  of  February  13,  1893. 
The  bill  would  make  it  lawful  after 
a  date  in  1922  specified  to  contract 
for  ocean  carrying  of  goods  under 
The  Hague  Rules  1921,  subject  to 
the  following  interpretations: 

(1)  Where  loss  or  damage  results 
from  unseaworthiness  the  burden  of 
proof  would  be  upon  the  carrier  or 
other  person  claiming  the  exemp- 
tion provided  in  section  1  of  Article 
IV  of  The  Hague  Rules  to  prove 
that  unseaworthiness  did  not  result 
from  want  of  due  diligence  in  mak- 
ing the  ship  seaworthy;  (2)  the  bur- 


den of  proof  would  also  be  upon 
persons  claiming  exemption  under 
subdivision  (q)  of  section  1  Ar- 
ticle IV  to  show  that  neither  actual 
fault  nor  privity  of  the  carrier  nor 
fault  or  neglect  of  its  agents,  ser- 
vants, etc.,  contributed  to  the  loss; 
(3)  Article  V  of  the  rules  would  not 
apply  to  ordinary  commercial  ship- 
ments, but  only  to  cases  where  the 
character  or  conditions  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  carried  or  the  circum- 
stances or  conditions  under  which 
the  carriage  is  to  be  performed  are 
such  as  to  reasonably  justify  special 
contracts. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  committee  on  Merchant  ma- 
rine and  fisheries. 

"FRANCIS  ADRION." 


Fireman's  Fund  Promotions 

W.  J.  Throckmorton  and  H.  E. 
Reed  have  been  appointed  assistant 
managers  of  the  Atlantic  marine  de- 
partment. Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company,  under  Charles  R.  Page, 
manager. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  began  his  in- 
surance career  in  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins'  adjusting  department  in  New 
York  in  June,  1906,  says  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Record.  In  1912  he  went 
with  Piatt  &  Farnum,  New  York 
marine  managers  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  1917.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  spent  one  year 
with  the  home  office  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Throckmorton's  earlier 
work  with  the  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  was  in  the  claims 
department,  but  he  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  underwriting  depart- 
ment, and  became  assistant  under- 
writer. Mr.  Throckmorton  joined 
the  Fireman's  Fund  organization  in 
November,  1917,  as  underwriter,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  been  working 
since  that  time,  more  recently  hav- 
ing general  charge  of  the  under- 
writing department, 

Mr.  Reed  joined  the  Atlantic  ma- 


W.  J.  Throckmorton 


H.   E.   Reed 

rine  department  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  in  March,  1905,  in  a  clerical 
capacity.  Mr.  Reed  was  almost  im- 
mediately assigned  to  work  in  the 
loss  department,  starting  at  the  bot- 
tom and  becoming  fully  acquainted 
with  the  bookkeeping  and  reinsur- 
ance requirements.  He  subsequently 
was  promoted  to  junior  adjuster, 
later  receiving  various  proinotions, 
until  the  fall  of  1917,  when  he  was 
placed  in  full  charge  of  the  loss  de- 
partment, in  which  position  he  has 
continued. 
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Basis  of  Marine  Rates 

Shippers  cannot  have  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  their  marine 
insurance  interests  unless  they  are 
willing  to  acquire  and  reserve  for 
themselves  some  of  the  fundament- 
als of  rate-making  instead  of  dis- 
missing the  subject  altogether,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  and  trusting  the 
entire  matter  to  their  brokers.  The 
purpose  of  this  brief  paragraph  is 
to  present  some  of  the  vital  consid- 
erations that  enter  into  the  determ- 
ination of  the  basic  marine  rate. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that,  although  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  standard  tariff  in 
marine  underwriting,  the  rates  of 
the  companies  are  in  reality  stand- 
ardized. Changes  in  the  basic  rate 
are  made  only  when  changes  in  ba- 
sic conditions  indicate  a  permanent 
change  in  the  value  of  the  risk. 
Changes  of  the  latter  character  may 
arise  from  improvements  in  naviga- 
tion, such  as  those  resulting  from 
inventions  of  safety  devices,  or 
through  better  methods  of  packing, 
or  through  port  improvements,  or 
by  changes  in  trade  routes.  Tem- 
porary variations  of  the  risk  do  not 
influence  the  basic  rate;  allowance 
for  such  temporary  conditions  is 
made  by  an  additional  or  reduced 
premium  as  the  case  may  warrant. 
Therefore  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  basic  marine  rates  are  constant 
and  not  fluctuating.  In  the  next 
place,  it  should  be  understood  that 
basic  rates  are  scientifically  arrived 
at  as  the  result  of  years  of  experi- 
ence and  that  they  cannot  with  safe- 
ty be  altered  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment. 

What  are  the  methods  followed 
and  the  facts  considered  by  under- 
writers in  the  making  of  these  basic 
rates?  Basic  rates  are  founded  on 
the  normal  methods  of  conducting 
trade  on  certain  routes.  To  deter- 
mine these  normal  conditions  we 
must  revert  to  pre-war  days.  The 
trades  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States,  not  south  of  Hatteras, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Conti- 
nent between  Hamburg  and  Bor- 
deaux are  what  might  be  styled  the 
single  port  full-cargo  trades;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  customary  for  a  ves- 
sel sailing  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool to  load  a  full  cargo  at  New 
York  and  to  sail  direct  to  Liverpool 
and  there  discharge  it.  In  the  past 
the  great  lines  that  traded  on  these 
routes  used  one  port  of  loading  and 
one  port  of  discharge.  The  basic 
liner  rate  prior  to  the  war  was  built 


up  on  such  service.  Nor  has  this 
basic  rate  changed  today,  but  owing 
to  abnormal  shipping  conditions  the 
steamship  lines  on  these  routes  are 
now  sending  their  vessels  to  several 
ports  of  loading  and  of  discharge,  not 
to  mention  stops  en  route  for  fuel. 

The  hazards  of  the  voyage  are 
greatly  increased  by  these  additional 
ports  of  call,  but  when  the  under- 
writer charges  something  additional 
to  his  basic  rate  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  additional  risk  he 
is  too  often  regarded  as  an  extor- 
tionist. It  is  the  contention  of  the 
shipper  that  he  himself  ought  not 
to  bear  this  burden,  as  the  extra 
ports  are  not  of  benefit  to  him;  and 
the  steamship  company  insists  that 
its  bills  of  lading  give  it  the  right 
to  make  additional  ports  without  re- 
dress to  the  shipper.  It  is  accord- 
ingly passed  along  to  the  under- 
writer to  absorb  this  charge  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  a  fixed  rate  in 
his  tariff  for  the  voyage  and  should 
be  bound  thereby.  But  the  shipper 
forgets  that  there  is  a  clause  in  his 
policy  that  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
him  to  report  all  deviations  to  his 
underwriter  and  to  pay  additional 
premium  therefor.  If  the  under- 
writer were  to  waive  this  additional 
charge  he  would,  in  effect,  be  reduc- 
ing his  basic  rate  to  the  extent  of 
the  increase  in  the  risk  incurred  by 
the  deviations,  and  that  would  be 
nothing  short  of  suicidal  for  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  charges 
should  not  be  borne  by  the  assured, 
but  should  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  the  goods  and  borne  by  the  con- 
sumer. To  accomplish  this  the  ship- 
per should  be  advised  at  the  time  of 
engaging  freight  space  of  the  ports 
to  be  used,  and  then  obtain  from  his 
underwriter  advice  of  the  additional 
charge,  which,  in  turn,  should  be 
included  in  his  costs. 

In  the  case  of  long  voyages,  as  to 
the  Far  East,  it  is  well  known  to 
the  underwriter  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  these  trades  to  make  one  port 
for  fuel  on  the  passage  and  to  stop 
at  numerous  ports  in  the  Far  East 
for  discharge  and  loading  cargo.  He 
has  accordingly  made  provision  for 
such  ports  in  his  rate  and  should 
not  charge  additional  therefor.  But 
it  has  never  been  the  custom  in  the 
Far  East  trade  to  stop  en  route  at 
Mediterranean  ports  for  cargo  and, 
accordingly,  the  underwriter's  base 
rate  does  not  contemplate  such  de- 
viations and  he  is  entitled  to  addi- 
tional premium  for  each  cargo  port 
made  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  de- 
termining  the    equity   of    additional 


charges  on  other  routes  similar  prin- 
ciples should  be  used. 

This  whole  question  of  additional 
charge  for  deviations  is  an  annoying 
one  both  to  the  underwriter  and  the 
assured.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  risk  involved  in  a 
vessel  calling  at  a  port  on  the  pas- 
sage for  fuel  is  substantially  as 
great  as  when  it  uses  a  port  for 
cargo.  The  danger  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  stranding  and  collision, 
and  these  risks  are  practically  the 
same  whether  the  vessel  calls  for 
fuel  or  to  load  or  discharge  cargo. 
Admittedly  there  is  a  fire  hazard 
involved  in  a  vessel  opening  her 
hatches  at  a  pier,  which  is  not  al- 
ways present  in  loading  fuel,  and 
yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
fire  hazards  incurred  in  loading  fuel 
oil  will  realize  that  even  here  there 
is  ground  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Uniform  State  Laws 

Determined  efforts  are  under  way 
to  secure  for  American  marine  un- 
derwriters conditions  here  at  home 
of  competitive  equality  with  foreign- 
ers. Who  is  to  say  that  such  a  de- 
sire is  unreasonable?  And  yet  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  insur- 
ance legislation  now  in  effect  in  the 
several  states  will  sufllce  to  reveal 
a  state  of  affairs  in  this  country 
that  absolutely  precludes  anything 
like  an  even  chance  between  our  un- 
derwriters and  their  foreign  rivals. 
The  states  alone  have  the  power  of 
regulating  insurance.  Marine  insur- 
ance is  outside  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  having  held  in  repeated  de- 
cisions that  marine  insurance  is  an 
incident  of,  but  does  not  constitute, 
commerce.  There  are  characteristics 
that  differentiate  marine  and  trans- 
portation insurance  from  all  other 
kinds  of  insurance,  and  there  are 
considerations  why  marine  insurance 
requires  uniform  state  regulation 
separate  from  all  kinds  of  insurance. 
Not  only  are  these  necessities  lack- 
ing at  the  present  time,  but  violent 
conflict  in  the  requirements  of  state 
as  compared  with  state  imposes 
handicaps  and  burdens  upon  Amer- 
ican marine  insurers  that  do  not  ex- 
ist in  the  case  of  foreign  competitors 
and  might  readily  be  removed  by 
uniform  state  action. 

Inaugurating  a  movement  for  the 
bettering  of  these  conditions,  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters recently  presented  a  dig- 
nified memorial  to  the  insurance 
commissioners'  convention  in  session 
at  St.  Louis,  pointing  out  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of 
marine  insurance  by  present  state 
laws,  and  urging  an  equalization  of 
taxation  and  similar  readjustments 
to  the  end  that  equality  in  compet- 
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itive  conditions  may  be  secured.  It 
was  presented  by  Benjamin  Rush, 
Charles  R.  Page  and  A.  G.  Thacher, 
and  received  the  warm  support  of 
Insurance  Superintendent  Francis  R. 
Stoddard,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  laws 
and  legislation,  and  will  be  report- 
ed on  at  the  commissioners'  annual 
meeting  in  September. 

Subsequent  to  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing a  special  conference  was  had  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters  at  New  York  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin 
Rush,  chairman,  Charles  R.  Page, 
William  H.  McGee,  Douglas  F.  Cox 
and  Hendon  Chubb,  was  appointed 
to  further  the  work  of  legislative 
uniformity  through  conferences  and 
CO  -  operation  with  state  insurance 
commissioners  and  allied  interests. 
Naturally,  not  all  the  states  are  of 
equal  interest  to  the  marine  under- 
writers; especial  attention  will  be 
centered  upon  the  maritime  districts 
and  upon  the  important  inland  ex- 
porting states,  such  as  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  etc. 

Havana  Lighterage  Conditions 

Lighterage  conditions  at  Havana 
are  to  be  investigated  and  action  got 
under  way  looking  to  the  institution 
of  some  of  the  improvements  that 
are  so  seriously  needed  there.  The 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  F.  H.  Cauty  is  chair- 
man, to  further  the  work.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
lighters  in  use  at  Havana  are  in  a 
wretched  condition  and  entirely  un- 
fit for  the  important  services  they 
are  called  upon  to  render.  They  are 
old  and  inadequate,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  a  type  readily  to  ship 
sea  water  in  rough  weather  and  to 
so  imperil  and  subject  to  serious 
damage  the  commodities  they  under- 
take to  carry.  Furthermore,  the  Cu- 
ban governmental  regulations  with 
respect  to  loading  are  decidedly  loose 
and  are  easily  evaded.  Damage  claims 
to  cargo  at  Havana  are  continually 
coming  in  to  underwriters,  and  the 
majority  of  them  might  readily  be 
prevented  if  lighterage  conditions  at 
that  port  were  what  they  ought  to 
be.  The  United  States  attache  at 
Havana  has  taken  much  interest  in 
the  matter  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
ther the  efforts  of  the  underwriters 
in  securing  the  much  needed  Im- 
provements. 

Harbor  Oil  Pollution 

Opposition  has  developed  to  the 
measure  recently  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Appleby  of 
of  our  harbors  and  rivers  caused  by 
New  Jersey  for  ending  the  pollution 


the  emptying  of  waste  oil  from  ves- 
sels. It  is  argued  that  this  could 
not  be  made  to  work  out  equally  as 
applied  to  domestic  and  foreign 
steamers.  That  there  is  urgent  nec- 
essity for  immediate  legislation  of 
effectual  nature  to  meet  the  serious 
fire  hazard  so  developed  is  admitted 
on  every  side.  Both  fire  and  marine 
insurance  men  have  been  urging  ac- 
tion for  the  past  year  or  more.  Prop- 
erty of  almost  incalculable  value,  on 
practically  all  of  our  American  wa- 
terfronts, is  lying  subject  to  sweep- 
ing conflagrations  easily  created  by 
the  dropping  of  a  spark  into  water 
coated  or  impregnated  with  oil.  There 
is  so  much  floating  oil  in  some  of 
the  canals  and  basins  along  New 
York  harbor  as  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  to  gather  it  for  commercial 
purposes.  Piling  is,  in  places,  coat- 
ed with  oil.  It  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  check  a  fire  developed 
in  some  of  our  harbor  waters  be- 
cause the  surface  oil  would  promptly 
carry  the  blaze  out  of  reach  beneath 
wharves  and  piers.  A  few  days  ago 
members  of  the  committee  on  sur- 
veys of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  city  officials,  made  an  extend- 
ed trip  by  boat  around  New  York 
harbor  to  observe  present  conditions 
in  this  regard,  and  all  were  of  opin- 
ion that  some  relief  measure  must 
be  provided  at  once  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  about  the  mouth 
of  Gowanus  Canal  and  at  Beard's 
Basin,  where  the  conflagration  haz- 
ard is  serious.  But  New  York  City 
is  far  from  being  the  only  delin- 
quent. The  majority  of  American 
harbors  lie  under  the  same  indict- 
ment. It  will  probably  come  to  the 
institution  of  receiving  facilities  for 
taking  the  waste  oil  from  vessels 
and  conveying  it  to  a  public  station 
where  it  can  be  destroyed  or  con- 
sumed. Dumping  it  anywhere  near 
the  three-mile  limit  will  not  bring 
relief  to  the  bathing  beaches  which, 
at  the  present  time,  are  frequently 
injured  by  the  oil  being  carried  in 
upon  them. 

General  Average  Charges 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to 
the  basis  of  liability  of  cargo  under- 
writers for  general  average  charges 
in  cases  where  the  contributory  val- 
ue of  cargo  exceeds  the  insured  val- 
ue. This  question  has  frequently 
been  before  the  courts,  and  yet  it 
still  remains  unsettled  in  the  minds 
of  numerous  assured.  In  England  it 
is  held  by  the  courts  that  where  the 
contributory  value  of  an  interest  ex- 
ceeds the  insured  value  the  under- 
writer shall  be  liable  only  for  such 
proportion  of  the  general  average 
expenses  as  the  insured  value  of  the 


interest  bears  to  the  contributory 
value.  For  example,  if  a  shipment 
is  insured  for  $5000  and  the  value 
for  contribution  in  general  average 
is  fixed  at  $6000,  the  underwriter 
would  pay  but  five-sixths  of  the  gen- 
eral average  charges.  This  would 
seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  policy  of  marine  insur- 
ance is  a  valued  policy  and  that  both 
parties  shall  be  bound  by  the  basis 
of  valuation  contained  therein  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  value  of  the 
insured  interest.  Increased  values 
should  be  insured  as  such.  But  the 
American  law,  both  in  Federal  and 
state  courts,  holds  that  the  under- 
writer must  pay  the  full  general  av- 
erage assessment  on  the  ground  that 
the  marine  policy  being  a  valued  pol- 
icy the  underwriter  is  estopped  from 
setting  up  that  the  value  as  assessed 
for  contributory  purposes  is  not  the 
true  value  of  the  property  insured. 
That  is  to  say,  the  underwriter  hav- 
ing insured  a  certain  shipment  or 
vessel  for  a  specified  valuation  and 
having  agreed  to  pay  all  losses  which 
occur  from  specified  perils,  includ- 
ing general  average  charges,  he  must 
pay  such  losses  and  charges  up  to 
the  insured  value  of  the  policy  and 
cannot  raise  a  question  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  policy  valuation. 

Office  Changes  and  Personals 

Samuel  Bird,  president  of  Talbot, 
Bird  &  Company,  is  in  Europe  on  a 
six  weeks'   pleasure  trip. 

Piatt,  Fuller  &  Company,  as  gen- 
eral marine  agents  of  the  National 
Fire  of  Hartford,  have  appointed 
William  Wallace  &  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, formerly  marine  agents  of  the 
Aetna,  their  representatives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Herbert  Appleton,  vice  -  president; 
of  Appleton  &  Cox,  Inc.,  has  retired 
after  an  active  connection  of  nearly 
fifty  years  with  that  firm.  His  son, 
F.  H.  Appleton,  has  also  severed  his 
connection  with  Appleton  &  Cox  and 
is  to  engage  in  the  insurance  brok- 
erage business.  The  Appleton  inter- 
ests have  been  sold  to  the  others 
who  have  been  associated  with  them 
in  the  corporation,  and  the  business 
is  being  continued  under  the  same 
corporate  title. 

Osborn  &  Company,  one  of  the  best 
known  insurance  brokerage  firms  of 
New  York  City,  has  merged  with  the 
fire  brokerage  firm  of  Slosson  & 
Smyth,  and  the  combination  is  doing 
business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Osborn,  Slosson  &  Smyth.  Their 
lake  and  ocean  cargo  business  will 
be  handled  by  Fred  J.  Conklin, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Overseas 
Agency  and  more  recently  with  the 
Shippers  Underwriting  Agency. 


PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  RATES 

As  of  June  9 

The  following  rates,  quoted  by  the  conferences  that  govern  different  trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  published  as  a  matter  of  information.  They  are  accurate  for  the  date  given 
above;  but,  as  frequent  changes  may  occur,  shippers  in  all  cases  should  verify  the  quotations.  All  rates  are 
in  gold  dollars,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  At  the  head  of  each  table  appears  the  standard  used,  whether 
100  pounds  or  long  or  short  tons.  The  following  symbols  are  employed:  W,  weight,  2000  or  2240  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  trade;   M,  measurement,   40  cubic  feet;   W/M  weight  or  measurement,   ship's   option;    BM, 

board  measure,  1000  feet.    Only  the  important  rates  are  quoted.   When  two  rates  are  shown  thus:    Lumber 

(10) BM     9.00,  in  bold  type,  a  change  has  been  made  since  the  last  report.    The  rate  in  parenthesis  is  the 

old  and  that  on  the  right  is  the  new. 


Intercoastal 

Eastbound:     Atlantic   Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Canned  goods  50 

Dried  fruit  55 

Lumber,  open;  about  (12).BM  13.00 

Flour    35 

Wool  (greasy,  in  bags) 1.25 

Wool    (greasy,   comp'd  bales)..       .90 

Westbound:    Atlantic  Intercoastal 
Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Steel   - 60 

Tinplate  50 

Hardware    3.50 

Dry  goods  --     4.00 

Shoes    3.25 

Furniture    ($20  value) 

Cotton  piece  goods 


1.80 
1.15 


Gulf 

Eastbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  U.    S. 
Gulf   Eastbound   Conference. 
(100  pounds) 

Shingles  65 

Canned  goods  50 

Dried  fruit  - 55 

Lumber    (18)    BM  12.00 

Flour    35 

Westbound:  U.  S.  Gulf  Intercoast- 
al Conference. 

(100  pounds) 

Soil  pipe  50 

Naval  stores  75 

Furniture    75-     1.25 

Agricultural  implements  1.25 

Hardware    1.56 

Cuban 

Eastbound:     Pacific   Coast  -  Cuban 
Eastbound  Conference. 
(100  pounds) 

Beans   75 

Canned   goods    .74 

Cement 75 

Flour    75 

Dried  fruit  1.00 

Rice    75 

Lumber   BM  18.00 

Westbound:     No  cargo. 

Trans-Pacific 

Westbound:  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference;  U.  S.  S.  B.  Trans-Pa- 
cific Outward  Conference. 

(Short  tons) 
General  W/M  16.00 


Steel   W       5.00 

Lumber — 

Ordinary  BM  12.50 

Squares  BM  11.50-12.50 

Logs   BM  17.50 

Flour open 

Oils    W/M     5.00 

Salmon    W/M  12.00 

Milk    W     6.00 

Copper-lead-spelter  W     5.50 

Asphalt  W/M     5.00 

Rice    open 

Malt    W  15.00 

Sugar   W  10.00 

Cement W     5.00 

Wheat     W     7.00 

Eastbound:  U.  S.  S.  B.  Trans-Pa- 
cific Conference,  Homeward  Commit- 
tee. 

(Short  tons) 
General — 

China W/M  15.00 

Japan    W/M  10.00 

Manila    W/M  12.50 

R?ttan  furniture — 

Shanghai    M     6.00 

Hongkong    M     3.00 

Hides,  dry — 

Shanghai    M  12.50 

Hongkong    M  12.50 

Japan    M  12.00 

Hides,   green,  Hongkong M  17.50 

Wool,  Japan   M  10.00 

Seeds,  Japan  W     4.00 

Hemp,  Japan W/M  10.00 

Vegetable  Oils,  Japan — 

Bulk    W     7.50 

Gunnies M     8.00 

Unshelled   walnuts   W  13.00 

Shelled  walnuts  W  10.00 

South  American,  West  Coast 

Southbound:     Pacific  Coast  -  West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  18.00 

T>umber,    prin.    ports BM  18-  20 

Flour    W     14.00 

Wheat    W  15.00 

Asphalt    W  11.00 

Cement     W  10.50 

Canned  goods  W/M  15.00 

Northbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

General  W/M  10.00 

Nitrate  W     6  00 

Ore    W     5.50 


Cocoa  beans   (2000  lbs.) W  15.00 

H.  W.  logs W/M  15.00 

South  American,  East  Coast 

Southbound:     Pacific    Coast -East 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M  20.00 

Lime    W/M  10.00 

Agricultural  implem'ts W/M  10.00 

Canned  goods  W/M  14.00 

Cement  W     6.50 

Steel   W  10.00 

Lumber — 

Pine,  100  M  up BM  17.00 

Pine,  less  than  100  M BM  20.00 

Fir    BM  15.00 

Northbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  East 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

Fertilizer  W  6.50-     8.00 

Coffee,  short  ton 15.00 

Hides    W  12.00 

Wood  extracts   W     9.00 

European 

Eastbound:    Informal   Conference. 
(Long  tons) 

General    W/M  20.00 

Canned  goods,  100  lbs.,  strpd..       .65 

Barley-wheat  37/6-    42/6 

Lumber    BM     90/- 

Dried  fruit — 

Strapped,  100  lbs 80 

Bags,   100   lbs 70 

Beans-peas,  100  lbs 90 

Rice,  100  lbs 60 

Westbound:    Rates  fixed  in  Liver- 
pool; fluctuating. 

Australasia 

Southbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  Aus- 
tralasian Tariff  Bureau. 
(Short  tons) 

General  W/M 

Machinery    W/M 

Lumber   BM 

Lubricating  oil  W/M 

Case  oil   (case) 

Canned  goods  W/M 

Steel   W 


20.00 
20.00 
open 
7.00 
.35 
15.00 
11.00 

Northbound:     Pacific    Coast  -  Aus- 
tralasian Tariff  Bureau. 
(Long  tons) 

General    105/- 

Coal W     5.00 

Wool,  greasy  £1-3/8 

Sheep  skins £1-1/4 

Sausage  casings  160/- 
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RATES  AND  CHARTERS 


The  Rate  War 


Recent  peace  overtures  from 
scarred  veterans  of  the  trans-Pacific 
rate  conflict  may  lead  to  lasting 
peace.  A  preliminary  meeting  of 
Puget  Sound  trans-Pacific  traffic  of- 
ficials was  to  be  held  in  Seattle  June 
13.  This  conference  was  expected  to 
outline  plans  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  trans-Pacific  Conference  and 
to  submit  them  to  Columbia  River 
and  San  Francisco  ofl!icials  for  ap- 
procal,  whereupon  a  meeting  of  all 
trans-Pacific  traffic  officials  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  be  arranged. 

Practically  every  trans-Pacific  op- 
erator is  in  favor  of  peace  and  San 
Francisco  officials  were  delighted 
with  the  news.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, which  heretofore  has  been  an 
impediment  to  the  success  of  a  con- 
ference, now  approves  the  creation 
of  a  formal  body  whose  members 
would  be  placed  under  heavy  bonds 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  As 
at  present  outlined,  rules  of  the  pro- 
posed conference  will  compel  each 
member  to  post  a  cash  bond  of  $10,- 
000.  If  a  member  should  violate  any 
rule  adopted  he  would  forfeit  this 
amount  and  would  be  required  to 
post  a  double  amount  should  he  wish 
to  re-enter  the  conference.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  plan  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  Blue  Funnel,  which  in- 
clined to  favor  any  organization  that 
gave  assurance  of  permanence  and 
stability.  If  all  other  members  should 
agree  to  the  bond  provision  the  Blue 
Funnel  could  be  depended  upon  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, with  the  result  that  an  effec- 
tive organization  might  be  looked 
for.  The  Shipping  Board  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  would  support  a  con- 
ference if  the  cash  bond  feature 
were  included.  The  China  Mail  also 
was  an  advocate  of  the  new  plan. 

Those  interested  in  the  conference 
are  advocating  the  selection  of  a 
general  chairman  from  among  traffic 
officials,  to  serve  without  pay  and  to 
jhave  charge  of  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  organization.  As  head 
;0f  the  conference  this  ofl!icial  would 
i  direct  the  work  of  the  general  sec- 
retary, who  would  be  on  salary,  ini- 
tiate matters  of  policy,  and  preside 
over  general  conference  meetings. 
Local  organizations  would  be  main- 
tained in  each  district,  and,  as 
heretofore,  adjust  rates  on  commod- 
ities of  an  exclusively  local  charac- 
ter, while  the  general  conference 
would  adopt  general  rates  for  all 
other  commodities,  including  trans- 
continental shipments. 


Page  Freight  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  12,  1922. 

Since  our  last  report  dated  May 
15  there  have  been  quite  a  few  fix- 
tures in  the  way  of  full  cargoes  for 
grain  for  June  loading  from  Port- 
land to  the  U.  K.  and  usual  Conti- 
nental range,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing steamers  are  reported :  Ari- 
adne Irene  by  Northern  Grain  & 
Warehouse  company  at  37/6;  Baron 
Polwarth  by  the  same  charterers  pri- 
vate terms,  as  also  the  Singapore 
Maru  at  37/6;  the  Vancouver  Maru 
and  the  Sweden  Maru  by  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company  at  37/6;  the 
Aden  Maru  and  one  other  Japanese 
steamer  and  the  Ben  Lawers  by  Kerr 
Gifford  &  Company  at  37/6 ;  two  Jap- 
anese steamers  by  Gray  Rosenbaum 
at  37/6,  and  a  Japanese  steamer  by 
James  Richardson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  at 
37/6.  The  Norwegian  steamer  Havo 
is  also  reported  closed  for  the  same 
business,  but  neither  the  rate  nor 
the  charterers  are  disclosed  at  this 
writing.  The  Northern  Grain  & 
Warehouse  Company  is  also  reported 
as  having  fixed  the  Tenpaisan  Maru 
for  wheat  for  September  loading  at 
40/-.  In  the  way  of  liner  space  fix- 
ing, not  much  has  been  done 
since  last  writing,  aside  from  some 
5000  tons  of  barley  for  the  U.  K.  at 
40/-  for  August,  and  a  full  cargo 
fixture  has  also  been  made  in  bar- 
ley, but  neither  rate  nor  charterers 
have  been  disclosed. 

Offshore  fixtures  in  the  way  of 
lumber  have  been  light,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  reported  to  us.  Chas. 
R.  McCormick  &  Company  have  taken 
the  Munaires  for  lumber  for  New 
York  at  $12  a  thousand  feet.  The 
schooner  North  Bend  and  the  auxil- 
iary sailer  La  Merced  are  both  re- 
ported fixed  for  copra  from  the 
South  Seas  to  San  Francisco.  The 
charter  that  is  creating  more  than 
ordinary  interest  is  the  fixture  of 
the  steamer  Nile  for  a  period  of  one 
year  on  time  charter  on  the  San 
Francisco-Tahiti  run,  terms  private. 

Mr.  Leslie  Comyn,  of  W.X.  Comyn 
&  Company,  has  just  returned  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  reports  the 
purchase  by  his  firm  from  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  of  the  following  ex- 
German  steamers :  Pequot,  9000  tons ; 
Casco,  8000  tons;  Pawnee,  7500 
tons;  Ida,  7500  tons;  Isonomia,  6100 
tons;  Arcadia,  6900  tons.  Prices 
paid  for  these  steamers,  which  will 
be  brought  to  this  coast  to  be  oper- 
ated principally  in  the  firm's  lumber 
business  with  Australia,  the  Orient 
and  the  West  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica,   have    not   been    disclosed.     The 


Matson  Navigation  Company  is  re-^ 
ported  as  having  bought  the  steam- 
ers Cowee,  Cowboy  and  Coverun 
from  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and 
the  California-Oregon  Lumber  Com- 
pany is  reported  as  having  bought 
the  Cowiche  from  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board;  the  terms  of  these  sales  have 
not  been  reported  as  yet.  The  steel 
ship  Monongahela  of  about  4000  tons 
deadweight  is  reported  as  having 
been  purchased  by  Atkins,  Kroll  & 
Company  at  a  price  of  $13,100. 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  June  12,  1922. 

Our  previous  report  was  dated 
four  weeks  ago,  since  when  the  only 
real  active  market  has  been : 

Grain  to  Europe:  A  large  num- 
ber of  steamers  have  been  fixed 
with  wheat  to  U.  K.  or  Continent 
at  37/6,  and  although  the  month 
started  with  quite  an  active  demand 
for  grain  this  has  slackened  up  con- 
siderably now  on  account  of  the  poor 
buying  market  in  Europe.  Rates  are 
holding  fairly  firm,  especially  as 
there  is  practically  no  June  space 
in  the  liners  and  very  little  July 
space,  and  rates  are  nominally  38/9 
to  40/-.  Two  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  for  new  crop  barley, 
the  latest  having  been  done  at  about 
37/-.  Liner  space  for  barley  is  about 
the  same  as  we  reported  above  for 
wheat,  except  that  rates  are  a  lit- 
tle bit  stronger  and  are  nominally 
38/9  to  40/-. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  In  this 
trade  there  has  been  practically  no 
inquiry,  but  we  should  say  that  rates 
are  somewhat  stronger,  as  there  is 
less  "distress"  freight  and  most  of 
the  quotations  that  have  been  made 
are  on  a  basis  of  $10  a  thousand. 

The  lumber  market  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  shows  no 
change  and  the  liner  rate  is  still 
quotable  at  $18  and  no  transactions 
for  full  cargoes  have  been  con- 
summated. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  Aus- 
tralia in  that  this  lumber  market  is 
inactive  and  rates  are  quotable  at 
about  $14  on  regular  liners  and  also 
with  no  transactions  reported  for 
full   cargoes. 

South  Africa  again  took  two  of 
our  large  sailing  vessels  for  full 
cargoes  of  lumber,  but  rates  remain 
the  same,  being  $22.50  per  thousand. 

Another  cargo  of  Cuban  sugar  is 
loading  this  month  for  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  rate  being  reported  as 
$6.50  per  ton. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 
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SHIP  REPAIR  FACILITIES  OF  PANAMA  CANAL 


THE    Panama    Canal,    as    the    waterway    through 
which    a    great    portion    of    American    shipping 
passes  and  situated  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
first-class   repair  facilities   are   exceedingly  few, 
has  installed  unusually  complete  docking  and  repair- 
ing equipment.     The   following   is   descriptive   of  the 
principal  docks  and  shops. 

There  is  a  drydock,  with  repair  shops  alongside,  at 
each  end  of  the  canal.  The  two  are  supplementary, 
as  ships  transiting  the  canal  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reaching  the  drydock  at  Balboa  for  repairs  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  tolls. 

The  drydock  at  Balboa  is  the  larger.  Its  dimensions 
are:  usable  length,  1000  feet;  width  at  bottom,  110 
feet;  depth  of  water  over  keel  blocks  at  high  tide,  45 
feet.  The  drydock  at  Cristobal  is  300  feet  long,  49.95 
feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  the  depth  over  the 
blocks  is  13.39  feet  at  mean  tide,  or  about  13  feet  9 
inches  at  high  tide. 

The  limit  of  the  size  of  ship  that  can  be  handled 
is  shown  by  the  dimensions  of  the  drydocks.  There 
is  no  ship  afloat  in  the  world  today  that  could  not  be 
handled  in  the  1000-foot  dock  at  Balboa.  First-line 
battleships  of  the  present  navy  and  merchant  ships 
of  20,000  tons  have  been  docked  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  the  repair  facilities  in  the  shops  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  practically  any  class  of  work. 

The  personnel  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  and 
repair  work  at  the  two  shops  and  drydocks  in  Novem- 
ber, 1921,  was  as  follows:  at  Balboa,  370  white  Amer- 
icans and  660  alien  employes,  principally  West  Indian 
negroes;  at  Cristobal,  150  Americans  and  350  alien 
employes. 

The  shops  at  Balboa  with  the  drydock  on  one  side 
and  repair  wharf  on  the  other  cover  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately sixty  acres.  The  repair  wharf  is  of  steel 
and  concrete,  60  feet  wide  and  2663  feet  long  with  a 
depth  of  water  alongside  at  mean  sea  level  of  from 
38  to  44  feet.  On  the  shore  side  the  shops  are  con- 
nected by  tracks  with  the  main  system  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.  There  are  44  buildings  of  steel  and  con- 
crete construction  in  the  shop  reservation.  These  in- 
clude a  general  office  building,  a  machine,  erecting 
and  tool  shop,  forge  shop,  boiler  and  ship  fitters'  shop, 
steel  storage  shed,  general  storehouse,  paint  shop,  car 
shop,  planing  mill,  electrical  and  instrument  repair 
shop,  lumber  and  equipment  shed,  pattern  storage 
building,  foundry,  coke  shed,  boiler  house,  round- 
house, paint  house,  sand  house,  compressor  plant  and 
pump  well,  oil  houses,  restaurant  and  lavatories.  Am- 
ple track  and  crane  services  provide  for  handling 
work  between  shops  and  ships.  The  main  metal  work- 
ing shops  (machine,  forge  and  boiler  shop)  are  pro- 
vided with  60-ton  overhead  traveling  cranes,  while  the 
foundry  has  a  25-ton  overhead  crane.  All  of  the  shops 
are  equipped  with  as  complete  a  line  of  electrically- 
driven  power  tools  as  is  generally  found  in  a  modern 
repair  plant.  Only  the  larger  tools  are  here  specially 
mentioned  to  give  an  idea  of  the  maximum  capacity 
of  each  department. 

The  machine  shop  is  provided  with  a  vertical  bor- 
ing mill  capable  of  working  18  feet  in  diameter,  an 
open-side  extension  planer  16  feet  by  32  feet,  and  a 
lathe  with  a  120-inch  swing  by  65  feet  between  centers. 

The  forge  shop  is  provided  with  a  500-ton  forging 
press  with  the  necessary  furnaces  to  handle  any  work 
that  the  press  is  capable  of. 

The  boiler  and  shipfitting  shops  have  a  set  of  rolls 


capable  of  bending  plates  %  inch  by  30  feet,  1   inch 
by  24  feet,  or  2  inches  by  6  feet. 

The  pipe  shop  cares  for  plumbing  and  for  pipe,  cop- 
per and  sheet  metal  work  of  the  highest  classes. 

The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  2-ton  tropenas  con- 
verter, a  2-ton  and  a  1-ton  cupola,  and  the  usual  brass 
furnaces.  It  can  turn  out  castings  as  follows:  bronze, 
brass  or  composition,  l^  pound  to  1000  pounds;  iron, 
1/4  pound  to  26,000  pounds;  steel,  ^A  pound  to  10,000 
pounds. 

The  planing  mill  and  joiner  shop  is  outfitted  with 
the  usual  woodworking  machines,  including  a  saw- 
mill capable  of  handling  timbers  used  in  ship  work. 

The  oxy-acetylene  plant  has  portable  electric-weld- 
ing and  oxy-acetylene  cutting  outfits  for  such  repairs. 
The  plant  develops  approximately  400  cubic  feet  of 
acetylene  an  hour,  5000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  a  day, 
and  10,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  a  day. 

An  electrical  repair  shop  is  the  center  of  operations 
for  electrical  work  done  on  the  ships. 

Chronometers  and  other  instruments  of  precision 
are  adjusted  or  repaired  in  the  instrument  repair  shop. 

The  storehouses  carry  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 
steel  shapes,  pipe,  ship  fittings  and  supplies  of  every 
description.  Steel  plate  is  carried  in  stock  in  all 
thicknesses  up  to  and  including  two  inches.  The  larg- 
est plates  in  stock  are  72  inches  by  10  feet  by  2  inches. 
A  large  amount  of  steel  billets  is  kept  on  hand  up  to 
and  including  24  inches  by  24  inches  by  19  feet.  Struc- 
tural shapes  are  carried  as  follows :  I-beams  of  all 
sizes  up  to  27  inches;  channels,  all  sizes  up  to  12 
inches;  and  angles,  all  sizes  up  to  8  inches  by  8  inches 
by  %  inch.  The  lumber  storehouse  carries  a  full  sup- 
ply of  lumber  used  in  all  classes  of  car  and  ship  work, 
including  native  hardwoods. 

The  Cristobal  shops  have  less  capacity  than  the 
shops  at  Balboa  and  are  intended  for  repairs  of  less 
extent.  For  emergency  and  rush  work  there  is  a  small 
plant  on  the  mole  adjacent  to  the  cargo  piers.  Ad- 
joining the  graving  dock  there  are  three  buildings,  one 
of  which  includes  the  machine  shop,  smithy,  pipe  shop 
and  power  plant,  another  the  boiler  and  shipfitters' 
shop,  and  the  third,  the  woodworking  shop.  The  tools 
are  of  less  modern  type  and  of  smaller  capacity  than 
those  in  use  at  Balboa.  The  final  equipment  of  this 
plant  has  been  postponed  until  it  can  be  determined 
what  the  demands  upon  it  will  be.  In  the  meantime 
it  can  handle  routine  repairs ;  and  in  emergencies 
parts  that  require  larger  tools  than  are  available  at 
Cristobal  are  shipped  by  railroad  to  Balboa  to  be 
machined. 

The  shops  of  the  Panama  Canal  perform  practically 
all  classes  of  ship  repairs  and  construction,  and  are 
constantly  engaged  on  such  work.  Among  the  more 
important  jobs  handled  up  to  the  end  of  1921  may  be 
reckoned  the  overhaul  of  five  former  German  steam- 
ers taken  to  Balboa  from  Peru,  where  they  had  de- 
teriorated during  internment  and  had  suffered  mate* 
rial  damage  at  the  hands  of  their  crews;  the  reconl 
ditioning  of  the  steamship  Cristobal,  a  ship  of  933af 
gross  tons,  with  change  from  coal  to  oil  burning,  ex-i 
tension  of  passenger  accommodations,  and  general  ' 
overhaul  of  hull  and  machinery;  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  steamship  Marne  after  she  had  been  completely' 
wrecked  by  fire  and  explosion  and  sunk  by  gunfire.i 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  total  num- 
ber of  vessels  to  which  repairs  were  made,  including 
tugs,  barges  and  dredges,  was  252  at  Balboa  and  419 
at  Cristobal. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


Work  in  Prospect 

A  general  description  of  two  sis- 
ter ships  planned  by  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  for  its  Austra- 
lasian service  will  be  found  on  pages 
397  and  398.  Construction  of  the 
vessels,  however,  is  contingent  on 
two  or  three  conditions  and,  there- 
fore, remains  rather  indefinite. 

According  to  report,  the  Central 
Steamship  &  Commerce  Company  is 
backing  a  movement  to  put  a  fleet 
of  seventeen  motorships  on  the  New 
York  State  barge  canal  for  operation 
on  that  canal  and  on  the  Great  Lakes 
in  summer  and  in  the  coastwise  and 
foreign  service  in  winter.  It  is  said 
by  the  promoters  that  such  carriers 
could  operate  on  half  loads  and  still 
cut  the  railroad  rates  in  half.  The 
ships  planned  would  be  257  feet 
long,  42  feet  beam,  and  18  feet 
depth,  to  cost  appro:!  imately  $5,000,- 
000  for  all. 

Bids  are  being  asked  for  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  on  a  steel  screw  fire- 
boat  138  feet  long,  29  feet  beam,  and 
15  feet  6  inches  deep,  to  be  fitted 
with  compound  engines  and  four 
turbine-driven  pumps  of  a  combined 
capacity  of  10,000  tons  a  minute  at 
a  pressure  of  200  pounds  a  square 
inch  at  the  pumps.  The  boat  will 
also  have  a  complete  equipment  of 
modern  fire-fighting  appliances. 

The  Canal  &  River  Transportation 
Company  of  New  York  is  having  pre- 
pared plans  for  five  diesel-electric 
cargo  boats  for  operation  in  barge 
canal  service.  Each  of  the  vessels 
will  be  160  feet  long,  with  a  draft 
of  7V2  feet,  a  cargo  capacity  of  55 
tons,  and  engines  capable  of  devel- 
oping 150   horsepower. 

American  Building 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  as  of 
May  1,  seagoing  steel  tonnage  build- 
ing and  contracted  for  in  the  United 
States  stood  as  follows :  5  cargo  car- 
riers (2  for  Great  Lakes),  33,085 
gross  tons;  6  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels  (1  for  U.  S.  S.  B.,  10,500), 
29,920  gross  tons;  1  passenger  ves- 
sel, 350  gross  tons;  7  tankers  (in- 
cludes 2  combination  coal  and  ore 
and  2  combination  oil  and  ore  car- 
riers), 76,600  gross  tons;  totals,  19 
vessels  of  139,955  gross  tons. 

River  and  harbor  steel  tonnage 
building  and  contracted  for  by  pri- 

j  vate  owners  amounted  to  81  vessels 

I  of  33,825  gross  tons. 

Recent  Contracts 

American    Shipbuilding    Company, 

Cleveland,  13,000-ton  bulk  freighter 
for  Herbert  K.  Oakes  for  oper?tion 
by  the  Franklin  Steamship  Company; 


604  feet  over  all,  584  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  64  feet  beam,  33  feet 
depth;  estimated  delivery  spring, 
1923,  probably  from  the  Lorain,  Ohio, 
yard.  The  company  was  awarded 
the  contract  on  its  bid  of  $800,000. 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company,  To- 
ledo, 12,000-ton  vessel  for  the  Kins- 
man Transit  Company,  Cleveland; 
delivery   estimated   for   next   spring. 

G.  F.  Matthews,  Portland,  Oregon, 
steam  schooner  for  S.  S.  Freeman  & 
Company  of  San  Francisco;  215  feet 
long  on  the  water  line  and  225  feet 
over  all,  beam  43.6  feet,  depth  of 
hold  15.6  feet,  750  horsepower  triple 
expansion  engine,  two  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers,  lumber  carrying  ca- 
pacity 1,300,000  feet.  Mr.  Matthews 
last  year  took  over  the  plant  of  the 
Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Company. 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Staten  Island,  New  York,  three 
river  shafts  for  Hudson  River  ve- 
hicular tunnel,  one  for  New  York 
side  and  Nos.  1  and  2  for  the  New 
Jersey  side;  estimated  keel-layings 
August. 

Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio,  two  4-cylinder 
triple  expansion  2700-horsepower  en- 
gines for  the  combination  steamers 
building  at  the  yard  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  Merchants  &  Miners 
Transportation  Company. 

Keel-layings 

Ferryboat,  James  Rolph  &  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Alameda  Works,  Union 
Plant,  San  Francisco,  May  12. 

Light  vessel  106,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd., 
Bath,  Maine,  April  12;  also  light 
vessel  107,  April  14. 

Yacht,  Keith  Spalding,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Harlan 
Plant,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  May  27. 

Bulk  freighter,  Wilson  Transit 
Company,  Cleveland,  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Works,  River  Rouge, 
Michigan,  May  3. 

Passenger  vessel.  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Hono- 
lulu, Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  May   16. 

Launchings 

Ferryboat,  Captain  J.  C.  Dahmer, 
DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  May  20. 

American  Girl,  freight  vessel  H. 
E.  Searfoss,  DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor 
Works,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  May  28. 

Delivery  No.  6,  motor  barge  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  New  York,  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  May  18. 

Automobile  ferryboat.  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Company,  James  Robertson 
Shipyard,  May  11. 


Deliveries 

S-31,  submarine  U.  S.  Navy,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Coropration,  Ltd., 
Potrero  Works,  Union  Plant,  San 
Francisco,   May  11;    S-33,   April   17. 

S-18,  Submarine  U.  S.  Navy,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  17;  S-23,  May  3. 

Western  World,  combination  ves- 
sel U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Spar- 
rows Point  Plant,  Sparrows  Point, 
Maryland,  May  9. 

Ferryboat,  Captain  J.  C.  Dahmer, 
DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  May  25. 

Mirimar,  steel  houseboat  Mr.  Eis- 
enlohr,  Kyle  &  Purdy,  Inc.,  City  Is- 
land, New  York,  May  12. 

S-50,  submarine  U.  S.  Navy,  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  May  20;  commissioned 
at  Bridgeport. 

Dolphin,  diesel  yacht  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens, Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  June  2. 

Carfloat,  Brooklyn  Eastern  District 
Terminal,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
May  26. 

Delivery  No.  6,  motor  barge  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  New  York,  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Stat- 
en Island,  New  York,  May  31. 

Aven  J.  Hanford,  diesel  electric 
automobile  ferryboat  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Company,  James  Robertson 
Shipyard,  Alameda,  California,  May 
27. 

News  of  the  Yards 

Word  comes  from  Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington, that  the  site  of  the  former 
Grant  Smith^Porter  shipyard  on  the 
Wishkah  River  has  been  purchased 
from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  by  R.  W.  and  A.  G.  Sutcliife. 
All  movable  property,  such  as  lum- 
ber, doors,  iron,  plumbing  supplies, 
etc.,  is  to  be  offered  to  home-build- 
ers at  reasonable  prices,  and  then 
it  is  planned  to  establish  small  fac- 
tories in  the  twelve  buildings  al- 
ready on  the  site.  All  are  equipped 
with  machinery,  electric  lighting  and 
power  and  other  industrial  essen- 
tials, and  plans  are  now  under  con- 
sideration for  a  ladder  factory  and 
for  a  box  factory. 


Precedence  of  claimants  to  the  as- 
sets of  the  defunct  Norway-Pacific 
Construction  &  Drydock  Company  at 
Everett,  Washington,  has  been  set- 
tled by  an  order  signed  May  20  by 
Judge  J.  T.  Ronald  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Priority  is  given  to  the  un- 
paid   portion    of    the    1919    personal 
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property  tax,  $612.72.  Next  comes 
the  tax  for  1920,  $6568.20,  of  which 
$2952  must  be  withheld  by  the  re- 
ceiver until  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  receiver 
and  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Company  as  to  title  to  part 
of  the  machinery.  If  the  company 
wins,  it  will  receive  the  $2952;  oth- 
erwise it  will  be  applied  on  the  1920 
taxes.  Then  come  receiver's  fees; 
allowance  for  receiver's  attorneys; 
$6000  to  the  state  supervisor  of 
banking;  $2817  rental  claims  of 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company; 
$4062.50  to  banking  supervisor;  1921 
tax  of  $5527,  less  $2464.20  to  be  held 
as  the  $2952  mentioned  above;  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  $3443; 
receiver's  certificates,  about  $25,000. 
A  hospital,  timekeeper's  office  and 
administration  building  erected  on 
Great  Northern  property  are  de- 
clared to  belong  to  the  receiver,  and 
he  is  ordered  to  remove  and  sell 
them.  No  taxes  may  be  levied  or 
collected  on  the  machinery  in  dis- 
pute. 


In  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  recently  concluded 
with  the  Japanese  government  by 
Charles  Beecher  Warren,  American 
ambassador  to  Japan,  load-line  cer- 
tificates of  American  ships  issued  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
will  be  accepted  and  recognized  by 
the  Japanese  government. 


A  petition  was  filed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco June  5  on  behalf  of  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, with  claims  aggregating 
$3181;  the  Marshall-Newell  Supply 
Company,  $3647;  and  L.  A.  Rosener, 
expert  engineer,  $6368,  both  of  San 
Francisco,  seeking  to  have  the  Han- 
Ion  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Oakland  declared  bankrupt 
The  allegation  is  made  that  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  was  committed  by  tho 
Hanlon  Company  April  25,  1922, 
when  with  intent  of  giving  prefer- 
ence it  turned  over  to  Smith,  Rice 
&  Company,  an  unsecured  creditor, 
property  valued  at  $2298. 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  Japa- 
nese shipping  circles,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communications  recently  de- 
cided to  advocate  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, the  expenditure  to  approxi- 
mate yen  250,000,000.  Consideration 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  is 
necessary  before  the  decision  is  made 
final.  Under  the  plan  formulated, 
steamship  companies  may  place  or- 
ders with  Japanese  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  ships  to  the 
amount  of  150,000  tons  a  year,  the 
whole  work  to  be  completed  in  five 
years.     The   government   will    grant 


to  the  steamship  companies  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  this  construction, 
the  money  to  be  repaid  in  twenty 
years  with  interest  at  a  low  rate. 
The  government  may  also  grant  to 
these  steamship  companies  a  sub- 
sidy to  cover  any  losses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  operation  of  these  ves- 
sels. 


eree  in  the  matter  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Globe  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  of  Maryland.  The  divi- 
dend was  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
on  claims  of  general  creditors  duly 
filed  and  allowed,  payment  to  be 
made  by  the  trustees  after  May  30. 


Ships  under  construction  in  Japa- 
nese shipyards  May  1  numbered  53, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  127,- 
042.  There  were  58  ships  upon  or- 
der, with  a  total  tonnage  of  296,042. 
Six  ships,  aggregating  17,297  tons, 
were  launched  during  March,  while 
five  ships  of  773  tons  were  completed 
during  the  same  month. 


The  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  com- 
pleting two  2500  horsepower  engines 
that  will  be  used  to  replace  the  en- 
gines now  in  the  tankers  L.  J.  Drake 
and  Montrolite,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey. 


In  three  years  Japan's  shipbuild- 
ing has  decreased  from  700,000  tons 
with  100,000  workmen  employed  to 
140,000  tons  and  65,000  workmen. 
In  this  connection  the  Asano  Ship- 
building Company  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  April  1000  of  the  3000  work- 
men usually  employed  at  its  Tsurumi 
yard  because  of  inability  to  retain 
the  entire  number,  but  shortly  after 
reinstated  260.  There  are  now  at 
that  plant  two  large  vessels  that 
will  be  finished  in  December,  accord- 
ing to  present  indications. 

An  account  showing  first  distri- 
bution was  recently  filed  by  the  ref- 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  is  plan- 
ning to  inaugurate  a  new  passenger 
service  between  Nagasaki  and  Shang- 
hai about  the  beginning  of  1923. 
The  two  vessels  that  are  to  be  put 
on  the  run  are  now  being  outfitted 
in  Glasgow.  Owing  to  the  strike  in 
the  shipyards  there,  work  on  these 
ships  has  been  delayed,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  they  will  not  reach 
Japan  until  October  or  November. 
The  vessels,  which  are  to  be  named 
the  Nagasaki  Maru  and  the  Shang- 
hai Maru,  are  sisters,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  5500  and  a  speed  of  18y2 
knots.  It  is  stated  that  they  will 
make  the  trip  between  the  two  cities 
in  24  hours  as  against  the  present 
time  of  nearly  48  hours. 


Building  and  Repairs 


Atlantic^  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep,  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  7  launched,  6  de- 
livered. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
12  launched;  8  delivered. 

Two  sand  barges,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co.,  Cairo,  111.;  130x30x7-6; 
launched  and  delivered. 

One  dredge  hull,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co,  Cairo,  111;  110x30x5-6; 
launch  June/22,  est. 

Two  oil  barges.  Gulf  Refining  Co; 
158x36x11;    launched   and   delivered. 

Four  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  180x36x8;  launch  July/22, 
est. 

One  wharfboat,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests, 160x26x5;    launch  July/22,  est. 

Two  carfloats,  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  launch  Sept/22,  est. 

AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING   COM- 
PANY, LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  781,  bulk  freighter 
H.  K.  Oakes  Company;    596  LBP;  64 


beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11,  185 
WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch  Oct/ 
22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch 
Oct/22,  est;   deliver  Nov/22,est. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar 
/23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar/23,  est; 
deliver  May/23,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com-: 
merce,  109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4. 
loaded  draft,  QVo  speed;  comp  eng.j 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11-1 
4;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Nov/ 
22, est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 
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Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel/22,  est;  launch 
Jan/23,  est;    deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Julyl/22,  est;  launch 
Mar/23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILD'G  COR- 
PORATION, BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10y2  loaded 
speed;  6050  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-6;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  130,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

S-18,  hull  1310,  submarine  U.  S.  N., 
delivered  Mayl7/22. 

S-19,  hull  1309,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-21,  hull  1312,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-23,  hull  1314,  submarine  U.  S.  N., 
delivered  May3/22. 

S-24,  hull  1315,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-25,  hull  1316,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-26,  hull  1317,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-27,  hull  1318,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-28,  hull  1319,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-29,  hull  1320,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spalding; 
160  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP  Nelseco 
diesel  engs. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Western  World,  hull  4197,  combi- 
nation USSB;  518  LBP;  72  beam; 
30-7  loaded  draft;  16  loaded  speed; 
turb    eng,    10,000    IHP;    8    Yarrows 


boilers;  keel  July29/20;  launch  Sept 
17/21 ;  deliver  May9/22. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  llVa  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  May 
2/21 ;    launch  Aprl/22. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 


CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Steel  motor  houseboat  for  John 
Ringling;  125  LOA;  21  beam;  4 
draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyl  180  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel  Mar22/22; 
deliver  July5/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21 ;  88.8  per  cent  comp  June  1/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21 ;  84.5  per  cent  comp  June  1/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  June  1/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47.2  per  cent 
comp  June  1/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  42.4  per  cent 
comp  June  1/22. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Missourian. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Hull  59,  ferry  Captain  J.  C. 
Dahmer;  65  LBP;  20  beam;  5 
draft;  11  loaded  speed;  Fairbanks- 
Morse  heavy-oil  eng;  keel  Marl5/22; 
launch  May20/22;  deliver  May25/22. 

No  name,  hull  60,  yacht  Thos.  H. 
Gill;  98  LBP;  15  beam,  6  draft;  14 
speed ;  Standard  Gas  eng. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above. 

American  Girl,  hull  62,  frt  vessel 
H.  E.  Searfoss;  65  LBP;  14  beam; 
6  draft;  10  speed;  Kahlenberg  heavy 
oil  eng;  keel  Mar20/22;  launch  May 
28/22. 

No  name,  hull  63,  wood  yacht  K. 
M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  121/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  June25/22,  est;  de- 
liver Julyl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  64,  wood  yacht  J. 
H.  Reid;  42  LBP;  11  beam,  3V2 
draft;  11  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
30/22;  launch  Junel5/22,  est;  de- 
liver Julyl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  65,  steel  derrick 
lighter,  Gillespie  Contracting  Co  of 
N  Y;  82  long;  32  beam;  8  deep. 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  72,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  Julyl5/22,  est;  launch 
N0VI5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl5/22,  est;  launch  Decl5/22,  est; 
deliver  Febl5/23,  est. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Lake  freighter  George  Hall  Coal 
Company  of  Canada;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  20-6  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
TE  eng,  19x32x56-36  stroke ;  2  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burn- 
ing. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

No  name,  hull  242,  bulk  freight 
Wilson  Transit  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Augl/22, 
est;  deliver  Septl/22,  est. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  PORT 
BLAKELEY,  WN. 
Wooden    scow,    builder's    account, 
110x36x11;    deliver  Julyl5/22,  est. 

KYLE   &   PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  hull  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures. 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;   Roberts  tube  boilers. 

Mirimar,  hull  155,  steel  houseboat 
Mr.  Eisenlohr;  101  LBP;  21  beam; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  12  miles  loaded 
speed;  105  DWT;  two  4-cyl  120  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel  Sept/21; 
launch  Mayl/22;    deliver  Mayl2/22. 

LAKE    TORPEDO    BOAT    CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 
S-48,    hull    48,    submarine    USN; 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Apr23/21. 

S-50,  hull  50,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Junel8/21;  delivered  to  Navy 
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Dept   and   commissioned   at   Bridge- 
port May20/22. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Aug20/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11  Va 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  FeblO/21; 
launch  Decl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  diesel  engines. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVg  molded 
beam;  21  -  0y2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 11/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33^^  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  lOl-S^A 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Dolphin,    hull    263,    Diesel    yacht 


Cox  &  Stevens;  180-6  LOA;  24  beam; 
14  deep;  keel  Feb27/22;  launch  Apr 
8/22;   deliver  June2/22. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33l^  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B«&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4WT  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21. 

Hull  268,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  long; 
keel   AprlO/22;    deliver   May26/22. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal ;  340  feet  long ; 
keel  May4/22. 

Hulls  270-274,  inc,  barges  Rock- 
land &  Rockport  Lime  Corporation; 
length  196-10;  keels  not  laid. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  MaylO/22. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Purchasing  Agent:    Jas.  Bradford. 

No  name,  hull  1020,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  320  LBP;  44  beam  at  water- 
line;  14-6  loaded  draft;  18  loaded 
speed;  800  DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs, 
3000  IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  13-3x 
11-6;  keel  Feb23/22;  launch  July 
7/22,  est;    deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1021,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb23/ 
22;  launch  Aug7/22,  est;  deliver 
Nov/22,est. 


STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

Delivery  No.  6,  hull  739,  motor 
barge  Standard  Oil  Co,  N  Y;  120 
LBP;  25  beam;  11-9  loaded  draft;  8 
loaded  speed;  200  gross  tons;  Bolin- 
der  eng,  300  IHP;  keel  Feb20/22; 
launch  Mayl8/22;  deliver  May31/22. 

No  name,  hull  740,  ferryboat  Erie 
R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam;  17-4 
loaded  draft;  1538  gross;  rec  engs, 
1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  12-9x 
12-9;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft.  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-111/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

No  name,  hull  49,  ferryboat  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  167  long;  55 
beam;  14-8  deep;  two  screws;  3-cyl 
comp  engs,  700  IHP;  2  B&W  WT 
boilers;  keel  Febl6/22. 

No  name,  hull  50,  ferryboat  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb20/22. 

Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  I61/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers ;  to  carry  434  passengers ; 
keel  Mayl6/22. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
July  15,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 
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Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch  Mar3/22. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22. 

Destrehan,  hull  19,  sternwheel 
towboat  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co;  136-6  LBP;  32  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  simple  HP  non-con- 
densing eng,  18  in  dia  by  7  ft  stroke, 
225  lbs  WP;  4  Miss  River  type  boil- 
ers, 44  in  dia;  keel  Marl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sidewheel  car 
ferry  Missouri-Illinois  R  R  Co,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long. 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  S-31  delivered  Mayll/22; 
S-33,  Aprl7/22. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

San  Mateo,  hull  5314,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21;  launch  May9/22. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb20/22. 

No  name,  hull  5316,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl2/22. 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 

(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;    250    LOA;    45-6    beam;    21-10 


loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B«&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.   R.   McFie. 

No  name,  hull  37,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  May /22,  est ;  launch 
oil -burning;  keel  Julyl/22,  est; 
launch  Sept25/22,  est;  deliver  Nov 
25/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  July8/22,  est;  launch 
Oct2/22,    est;     deliver   Dec8/22,    est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-11 1/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Septl5/20; 
launch  Oct29/21. 

PRINCE    RUPERT   DRYDOCK   & 

SHIPYARD,  PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

Manager:    J.  H.  Pillsbury. 

Francois  Lake  Ferry  No.  2,  steel 
ferryboat  for  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; 66  LBP;  27  beam,  8  loaded 
draft;    12    loaded    speed;    twin    gas 


engs,   50   IHP;   keel   Feb/22;    launch 
and  deliver  June/22,  est. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Rascal,  sloop  builder's  account; 
41  LBP;  8-6  beam;  6  deep;  launch 
Mayl6/22. 

Corinthian  II,  sloop  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club;  35  LBP;  8-8  beam;  6 
deep. 

No  name,  aux  sloop  builder's  ac- 
count; 49  LBP;  14  beam;  5-6  deep; 
gas  eng,  15  IHP. 

Sparrow,  tug  Alaska  Packers'  As- 
sociation; 65  LBP;  16  beam;  5-6 
deep;  gas  eng,  80  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  65  LBP;  16  deep,  7  load- 
ed draft;  Diesel  eng,  120  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  sister  to  above. 

Pile-driver  Naknek  Packing  Com- 
pany; 40  LBP;  20  beam;  3  loaded 
draft. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

Recent  Repair  Work 

KING    &    WINGE    SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY,     SEATTLE 

General  overhauling:  Clatawa, 
Calista,  Standard  Oil  barge  No.  3, 
Burton,  Mary,  Louise,  Dauntless. 
Engine  overhauling:    Elva  M. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Minor  machinery  repairs:  Orin- 
oco, Yale,  Pow  Pow  (also  painting). 
West  Catanace,  Lily.  Piping  repairs: 
Newport,  Idaho  (main  steam  pipe), 
John  McMullen.  Engine  and  com- 
pressor work:  Vaquero.  Diver  in- 
spection: Annette  Rolph.  Cleaning, 
painting,  minor  repairs:  Cabrillo, 
Hermosa,  Avalon  (propeller  repairs). 
Raising  ladder  lost  in  storm:  J.  E. 
Upson.  Minor  piping  repairs:  Lewis 
Luckenbach,  Multnomah  (copper). 
Minor  machinery  repairs:  Redhook, 
Blue  Triangle,  Sierra,  Babinda.  Dock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  loading  aboard 
Forest  King:  Westerly.  Emergency 
work  to  save  from  sinking:  Virginia 
Olson.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  F.  J. 
Luckenbach,  John  McMullen,  der- 
rick barge.  Cleaning  and  miscellan- 
eous overhauling  after  being  floated: 
Virginia  Olson.     Caulking  lifeboats: 
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Thomas  Crowley.  Auxiliary  mach- 
inery and  main  engine  repairs:  Deer- 
field.  Extensive  overhauling  and  re- 
pairs: Lieutenant  Stanley  L.  Coch- 
rane. Changing  propeller:  Henri- 
etta. Scaling  and  painting  hull, 
general  engine  overhauling  repairs: 
Sequoia. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Arizona, 
Capella,  Seattle  (preparation  for 
commissioning).  Docking  and  in- 
stallation of  rudder  and  propellers: 
Cincinnati.  Docking  and  miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Delphy,  Chauncey,  J. 
F.  Burnes,  Somers,  Percival,  Farra- 
gut.  Fuller.  Miscellaneous  repairs 
incidental  to  operation  as  district 
craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Sotoyomo,  Ma- 
hopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois,  Paw^tucket. 
Care  and  preservation  (out  of  com- 
mission) :  Oregon,  Missoula,  Char- 
lotte. 

PORT   ARTHUR   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  LTD.,  PORT 

ARTHUR,   ONT. 

Rudder,  rudder  shoe,  stern  bear- 
ing: Glenfinnan.  Bottom,  shoe,  rud- 
der, wheel :  Martian.  Stern  bearing, 
rudder:  James  Whalen.  Shoe  and 
rudder:  Mary  Scott.  Bow  damage, 
shoe,  rudder,  wheel:    Midland  King. 

PRINCE   RUPERT   DRYDOCK   & 
SHIPYARD,  PRINCE  RU- 
PERT, B.  C. 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  gen- 
eral overhauling:  Prince  George, 
Prince  Rupert.  Docking,  cleaning, 
painting:  Jas.  Carruthers,  Geo.  E. 
Foster,  Kelly.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs, docking,  cleaning,  painting: 
6  barges  and  scows,  38  fishing  ves- 
sels. Hull  repairs  after  grounding, 
and  additional  extensive  hull  repairs 
consequent  on  second  No.  3  survey: 
Prince  Albert. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 
General  reconditioning:  Arling- 
ton, New  York,  G.  L.  Potter,  Alice 
Stafford.  Fire  damage:  Atlantic 
Highlands.  Ice  damage:  Cecil  Coun- 
ty. General  repairs:  Colon,  S.  B. 
Hunt,  Pawnee,  Stanley  Dollar,  Sta- 
pleton.  Painting  and  repairs:  On- 
tario. Damage  repairs:  Spaniel. 
Conversion  to  barge:  Sassacus.  Con- 
version of  cargo  holds  to  fuel  tanks: 
Southern  Cross. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting:  Vic- 
toria, Barges  38-47  and  48  (Wash- 
ington Tug  &  Barge  Co.),  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.  barges  1-6,  Hoqua,  Mil- 
waukee, Jitney,  West  Ivan,  Adour, 
Wanderer,  Daniel  Kern.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs:  H.  B.  Kennedy,  Ruth 
Alexander,  Curacao,  Contra  Costa, 
Neponset.  Docking,  changing  pro- 
pellers, miscellaneous  work:  Colusa. 
Docking  for  repairs  to  bottom :  Drum- 
mond  barge  25.  Repairs  to  pipes: 
Talthybius  (water  service),  Lewis 
Luckenbach  (copper).  Deck  and  en- 
gine repairs:  Tyndareus.  Install- 
ing Todd  fuel  oil  burning  equipment: 


That  "13"  is  not  always  an  unlucky  number  was  proved  by  inspection  of  the  U.  S.  Quarter- 
master Department  S.  S.  General  McDowell,  when  she  was  placed  in  the  yards  o£  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding    Company,    Oakland,    California,    for   minor    repairs,    cleaning    and    painting. 

After  a  close  examination  of  the  stern  frame,  which  had  been  Thermit-welded  in  two  places 
thirteen  years  ago,  the  Quartermaster  Department  saw  no  reason  to  renew  the  frame,  as  the 
welds  showed  no  signs  of  imperfections.  During  this  period  the  steamship  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation.  She  travels  between  Army  Posts  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  is  a  busy  boat, 
backing,  starting  and  stopping  many  times  a  day,  consequently  putting  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
stern    frame. 


Victoria.  Minor  machinery  repairs: 
President.  Docking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, miscellaneous  repairs:  Kenne- 
cott,  Queen.  Docking  for  survey: 
West  Himrod.  Cast  iron  propeller: 
Fulton.  General  overhauling:  Starr 
I,  II,  III. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  minor 
repairs:  Princess  Alice  (feed  heater 
repairs),  Canadian  Highlander,  Ca- 
nadian Britisher  and  City  of  Van- 
couver (underwater  repairs),  several 
scows.     Windlass  repairs:    Thiepval. 


Manganese  bronze  propeller  blades: 
Cheakamus,  Prince  Rupert.  Dock- 
ing, cleaning,  painting,  rudder  re- 
pairs, straightening  two  propeller 
blades:  Princess  Charlotte.  Mak- 
ing manganase  bronze  propeller: 
Chasina.  Docking,  changing  pro- 
peller: Burrard  Chief.  Docking, 
cleaning,  painting:  Matsqui,  Prin- 
cess Louise.  Docking,  cleaning, 
painting,  deck,  hull,  tank,  engine 
room  repairs:  El  Lobo.  Construct- 
ing three  electrically  welded  tanks 
for  Shell  Oil  Company. 


Cost  of  U.  S.  S.  B.  Vessels 

THE  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  made  public  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  general  comptroller's  department  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  giving  a  summary  of  the  construction  costs  of  the 
"State"  boats,  compiled  as  of  May  10: 
New  Name  Old  Name  Length  B.  P.       Builder 

President  Van  Buren  Old  North  State  502     N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 


President  Hayes 
President  Polk 
President  Monroe 
President  Harrison 
President  Adams 
President  Garfield 
President  Madison 
President  Pierce 
President  McKinley 
President  Wilson 
President  Taft 
President  Lincoln 
President  Harding 


Creole  State  502 
Granite  State  502 
Panhandle  State  502 
Wolverine  State  502 
Centennial State502 
Blue  Hen  State  502 
Bay  State  518 

Peninsular  State518 
Keystone  State  518 
Empire  State  518 
Lone  Star  State  518 
Hoosier  State  518 
Hawkey e  State   518 


President  Roosevelt    Buckeye  State     518 


President  Grant 

Pan  America 

Western  World 

American  Legion 
Southern  Cross 
President  Jefferson 
President  Cleveland 
President  Jackson 


Pine  Tree  State  518 
Palmetto  State  518 
Nutmeg  State      518 


Badger  State 
Gopher  State 
Beaver  State 
Golden  State 
Silver  State 


518 
518 
518 
518 
518 


N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
N.  Y.  Shpbldg.  Corp. 
Bethlehem  Shpbldg- 

Corp.,  Sp.  Pt.   , 
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Cost 

$4,084,695.58 
4,085,573.61 
4,086,027.46 
4,085,516.44 
4,085,889.93 
4,088,466.49 
4,088,274.71 
5,887,111.75 
5,887,111.78 
7,041,552.23 
7,041,551.44 
7,016,112.64 
7,008,964.80 
6,664,521.20 

5,992,652. 

5,494,496.2C 

5,318,138.24 

4,023,107.47 

• 

7,309,189.3: 
7,302,848.1f 
7,317,318.1f 
6,291,944.91 
6,353,232.0< 


$130,554,297.2! 


HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT 


San  Pedro  — The  United  States 
Board  of  Engineers  has  approved 
the  construction  of  three  1100-foot 
slips  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
channel  for  the  Union  Pacific  term- 
inal. Each  of  the  slips  will  be  300 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  low 
tide.  The  piers  between  will  be  400 
feet  wide.  The  plans  include  the 
erection  of  transit  sheds  on  the 
wharves  on  each  side  of  the  slips 
with  an  eight-track  service  yard  in 
the  rear  and  warehouses.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  project  will  require 
the  removal  of  about  670,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth.  Bids  for  dredging 
the  first  of  the  slips  have  already 
been  asked  for. 

Rapidly  increasing  demands  for 
wharfage  space  at  the  outer  harbor, 
as  evidenced  by  the  request  of  the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  for 
three  hundred  feet  of  additional 
warehouse  space,  will  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  naval  forces  at  the 
submarine  base  from  the  warehouse 
that  they  are  now  occupying.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  harbor  commission 
it  was  decided  that  a  committee 
composed  of  one  member  of  the  har- 
bor board  and  one  each  from  the 
chambers  of  commerce  at  San  Pedro 
and  Los  Angeles  should  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  the  commander  of  the 
base  and  offer  to  aid  in  solving  the 
problem  of  a  new  location.  It  was 
indicated  that,  as  a  temporary  ac- 
commodation, the  city  might  erect 
on  its  outer  harbor  property  another 
warehouse  to  be  used  later  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  harbor  engineers  are  making 
plans  to  dredge  a  portion  of  the 
channel  leading  up  to  the  Consol- 
idated Lumber  Company's  yard.  The 
depth  will  be  increased  to  25  feet 
and  the  width  to  200  feet  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  proposed  new 
yards  of  the  McCormick  and  Blinn 
Lumber  Companies.  A  turning  basin 
400  feet  wide  will  be  provided  mid- 
way between  the  two  sites  so  that 
vessels,  after  discharge  of  their  car- 
goes, may  turn  completely  around 
before  proceeding  to  sea.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  about  500,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  including  a  portion  around 
the  approach  to  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed bascule  bridge. 

Portland— The  Port  of  Portland 
reports  that  its  dredging  fleet,  com- 
posed of  four  modern  suction  dredges, 
three  of  30-inch  capacity  and  one  of 
20,  excavated  during  1921  over  7,- 
000,000  cubic  yards.  Two  of  the 
dredges  in  about  five  months  opened 
up  the  North  Portland  harbor  to  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  a  width  of  300  feet, 
and    a    length    of    approximately    2 


SnOWINO     LOCATION 

or 

NEW  DRY  DOCK 

IN 

SKINNER   COVE 


This  sketch,  reproduced  from  Canadian  Railway  &  Marine  World,  shows  the  location  of  the 
Canadian  government's  new  graving  dock  at  Esquimau.  The  present  dock  site  is  shown  in  the  lower 
left  center.  Work  on  the  new  dock  was  stopped  by  the  contractors,  P.  Lyall  &  Sons  Construction 
Company,  March  31,  but  the  government  has  decided  to  go  ahead.  When  work  was  stopped  all 
dredging  on  the  site  of  the  wharf  and  entrance  channel  had  been  completed ;  halt  of  the  dock  site 
had  been  enclosed  in  a  cofferdam  and  much  excavating  had  been  done;  an  outer  cofferdam,  to  en- 
close the  remainder  of  the  dock  site,  was  being  built;  the  rubble  mound  for  the  landing  wharf  was 
about  completed,  and  five  timber  cribs,  sheeted  with  reinforced  concrete,  of  which  the  wharf  was 
to  be  composed,  were  almost  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  mound.  Plans  of  the  dock  provide  for 
length  of  1150  feet,  width  of  135,  two  inner  stops  to  permit  division  into  berths  400  and  750  feet 
long,    and    a   landing   wharf    800   feet   long. 


miles,  allowing  deep  sea  shipping  to 
reach  the  North  Portland  industrial 
section.  The  port  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  record  of  its  suction 
dredge  Tualatin,  which  during  April 
in  430-1/3  working  hours  excavated 
from  the  harbor  746,545  cubic  yards 
of  mud  and  sand,  with  the  excavated 
matter  handled  through  2400  feet  of 
30-inch  pipe  line  being  lifted  an  av- 
erage of  25  feet.  The  best  single 
day's  performance  was  46,555  cubic 
yards,  with  an  average  throughout 
the  month  of  1800  cubic  yards  an 
hour. 

Work  on  the  second  unit  of  Term- 
inal No.  1  is  under  way,  dredging 
now  being  carried  on  to  clear  the 
north  side  of  the  slip  at  the  term- 
inal. The  completion  of  the  fill  be- 
ing made  in  midstream  will  allow 
the  deck  of  the  dock  to  be  relaid 
and  work  on  the  superstructure 
started.  This  will  include  additions 
to  the  shed  remaining  on  the  prop- 
erty that  will  make  the  entire  site 
a  covered  area,  leaving  outside  only 
loading  platforms  and  space  for  rail- 
road tracks. 

The   Port   of   Portland's   new   sec- 


tional floating  drydock  recently  made 
a  satisfactory  demonstration  in  that 
it  raised  the  steamship  Niels  Niel- 
sen, an  8800-tonner  409  feet  long, 
from  a  draft  of  9  feet  10  inches  for- 
ward and  15  feet  6  inches  aft  until 
the  deck  of  the  drydock  was  3  feet 
10  inches  above  water,  or  keel  7  feet 
7  inches,  an  average  lift  of  20  feet 
3  inches,  in  one  hour  and  twenty- 
three  minutes.  This  included  cen- 
tering the  vessel  over  keel  blocks, 
pumping  up  pontoons  until  keel 
blocks  took  bearing  on  keel,  stopping 
of  pumps  until  bilge  blocks  were 
hauled  home,  and  starting  of  pumps 
for  final  lifting. 

Tacoma  —  The  commissioners  of 
the  port  of  Tacoma  have  completed 
their  plans  for  the  extension  of  Pier 
1  by  400  feet  in  length  and  166  feet 
in  width.  This  will  add  50  per  cent 
to  the  present  storage  space.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  the  port 
through  an  arrangement  with  the 
Hart  Construction  Company,  which 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
pile  driving  for  the  transit  shed 
now  being  erected.  The  increased 
dock   space   will   enable   three   large 
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vessels  to  berth  at  the  pier  and  a 
small  one  at  the  end  of  the  dock. 
At  present  only  two  average  size 
steamers  and  one  small  coaster  can 
berth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ex- 
tension v^ill  cost  $84,000  and  take 
sixty  days  to  complete. 

Seattle  —  The  Ames  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company  is  preparing  to 
widen  the  wharf  at  its  big  West 
Waterway  site.  This  wharf,  which 
was  built  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pany's shipbuilding  activities  during 
the  war,  is  more  than  700  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide,  and  its  widening 
is  the  first  step  toward  developing 
the  site  into  a  commercial  shipping 
center. 

Colonel  George  B.  Lamping,  port 
commissioner  of  Seattle,  has  been 
conferring  with  financial  and  legal 
officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  in 
Washington  relative  to  acquiring  for 
the  port  of  Seattle  the  25-acre  site 
of  the  former  Seattle  Construction 
&  Drydock  Company  to  be  used  for 
combined  rail  and  steamship  term- 
inals and  sites  for  manufacturing 
plants,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  Bush  Terminal,  New  York  City. 
Should  the  government  adopt  a  free 
zone  policy,  the  site  is  well  situated 


to  be  included  in  such  a  zone.  It 
is  costing  the  board  about  $200,000 
a  year  to  hold  the  property,  and  in 
addition  it  has  developed  that  the 
board  is  yet  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  $2,225,000  on  the  site.  The  of- 
ficials are,  therefore,  reluctant  to 
sell  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  anxious  to 
avoid  further  expenditures,  so  that 
at  their  request  Colonel  Lamping 
has  made  a  tentative  offer  of  $500,- 
000  for  the  property,  payable  at  the 
rate  of  $25,000  a  year. 

San  Diego — A  new  municipal  pier 
three  times  the  size  of  the  present 
one  will  be  erected  by  the  harbor 
commission  of  San  Diego  in  order 
to  relieve  the  freight  congestion  at 
that  port.  Specifications  as  to  size 
and  type  are  to  be  drawn  up  and 
bids  asked  for  without  delay. 

Honolulu  —  An  appropriation  of 
$180,000  is  contained  in  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  just  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  dredging  of  the  pro- 
posed channel  between  Honolulu  and 
Kewalo  basin.  When  completed,  this 
channel  will  be  800  feet  wide,  35 
feet  deep  and  a  half-mile  long,  and 
will  provide  much  additional  wharf- 
age space.    The  total  cost  will  amount 


to  approximately  $3,000,000,  and  the 
appropriation  is  a  "continuing"  one, 
to  be  followed  by  others  until  the 
entire  project  is  finished. 

Hilo — The  board  of  harbor  com- 
missioners of  Hawaii  has  authorized 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  re- 
building of  Kuhio  wharf,  Hilo.  This 
will  be  done  section  by  section,  and 
work  on  the  first  section  will  com- 
mence shortly.  Concrete  will  be  used 
in  making  the  replacement.  An  ex- 
tra section  of  wharf  shed  will  be 
erected  on  the  Hilo  side,  and  the 
harborfront  wall  of  this  addition 
will  probably  be  set  back  a  little 
distance  from  the  line  of  the  old 
wall  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
contact  between  steamer  tackle  and 
the  sides. 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club  and  the  California 
Yacht  Club  have  been  negotiating 
with  the  Palos  Verdes  estates  for  a 
yacht  harbor  at  Portuguese  Bend, 
which  is  part  of  the  estates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  plans,  the 
first  development  includes  a  10-acre 
site,  which  probably  will  comprise 
the  north  point  of  Portuguese  Bend, 
and  a  fine  clubhouse. 


ABOUT  PEOPLE 


C.  B.  Taw,  for  some  time  in  the 
finance  office  of  the  Shipping  Board 
at  Portland,  has  been  made  special 
disbursing  officer  in  charge  of  ac- 
counts of  vessels  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  operated  through  con- 
trolling agents  at  Portland.  Mr. 
Taw  will  have  his  office  with  the 
Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Company, 
the  only  directing  operator  at  Port- 
land. William  Landis  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Taw  as  au- 
ditor. Through  this  arrangement 
trust  funds,  which  up  to  this  time 
have  been  at  the  disposal  of  oper- 
ators of  Shipping  Board  vessels,  will 
be  handled  by  the  board. 

Captain  Inar  A.  Pedersen,  traffic 
manager  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
since  March  1,  1921,  has  resigned 
because  of  illness,  the  resignation  to 
take  effect  as  soon  as  a  successor  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

Lewis  H.  Schwaebe  has  been  for- 
mally installed  as  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  the  Los  Angeles  district. 
He  succeeds  John  B.  Elliott,  who 
held  the  post  during  two  presiden- 
tial administrations. 

M.  Watanabe,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Seattle  branch  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  Yokohama  branch  of  the 
same  company. 


Hugh  Mackenzie  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Admiral  Line,  succeeding  E.  G. 
McMicken,  who  has  been  made  pas- 
senger traffic  manager.  Mr.  Mack- 
enzie has  been  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Admiral  Line 
for  the  past  six  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  was  connected  with  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Great 
Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

J.  N.  MacGowan,  for  several  years 
on  the  general  staff  of  A.  F.  Haines, 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Admiral  Line,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  position  in  the  company's 
Shanghai  office. 

Captain  L.  A.  Cotton  has  succeed- 
ed Captain  Edward  Watson  as  naval 
attache  at  the  American  embassy, 
Tokyo. 

Captain  Fred  V.  Lohen  and  Sec- 
ond Mate  Richard  Hagar  of  the  Un- 
ion Oil  tanker  Whittier  have  had 
their  licenses  suspended  for  three 
months  and  one  year,  respectively, 
for  allowing  their  vessel  to  be 
wrecked  off  Point  Arena,  May  1. 

Sherwood  M.  Lowrey,  cashier  of 
the  American  Factors,  Ltd.,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
board  of  harbor  commissioners  of 
Hawaii  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Norman  Watkins. 


Edward  Ford  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Shipowners'  &  Mer- 
chants' Tugboat  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, succeeding  the  late  Edward  A. 
Christenson.  Arthur  C  a  h  11 1  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  as  was  also  Joseph  J.  Ty- 
nan, who  succeeds  the  late  John  R. 
Hanify. 

William  H.  Wall,  until  recently 
claim  agent  for  the  Robert  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Wall  plans  to  practice  law,  and, 
as  he  has  made  a  study  of  transpor- 
tation problems,  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  the  handling  of  claims. 

Captain  R.  D.  Chandler,  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  Hongkong 
agency  for  Struthers  &  Barry,  has 
resigned.  G.  P.  Bradford  has  been 
named  as  Captain  Chandler's  suc- 
cessor. 

W.  H.  Peters,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Rainier  National  Park, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
port  of  Grays  Harbor.  Mr.  Peters 
was  connected  with  the  Army  engi- 
neer's office  in  the  Oregon  district 
for  several  years.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park. 

Captain  Thomas  Ellis  has  been 
suspended  for  sixty  days  by  the  Fed- 
eral inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers 
at  Honolulu.   Captain  Ellis  was  mas- 
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Read  on  this  page,  jrom  issue  to  issue,  a  description  of  the  features  which  have  made  Prest-O-Lite  a  national  institution 


Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not  merely  for 
arrangements  to  adequately 
cover  acetylene  needs,  but 
for  helpful  co-operation  and 
advice  on  any  matter  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  acetylene. 


Prest-O-Lite 

Why  Prest-O-Lite  Makes  Its  Own  Cylinders 

Prest-O-Lite  delivers  to  the  user  a  product  that  is  Prest-O-Lite 
through  and  through. 

The  cylinder  is  made  in  a  Prest-O-Lite  factory  specially  equipped 
for  cylinder  manufacture.  Prest-O-Lite  engineering  skill  and 
inspection  control  every  step  in  production. 

Making  cylinders  to  its  own  design,  guarding  every  step,  Prest- 
O-Lite  knows  that  each  cylinder  measures  up  to  its  high  standard 
resulting  from  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  Dissolved  Acetylene. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales  office  will  bring  you  information 
concerning  our  latest  sales  and  service  plans. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices :  Carbide  and  Carbon  'building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco;  In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 
Pittsburgh  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Buffalo  Cleveland  Dallas 

Milwaukee  Atlanta  Philadelphia 

New  York 


St.  Louis 

Boston 

Detroit 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 
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ter  of  the  steamer  Fairfield  City, 
which  recently  ran  aground  on  a 
coral  reef  at  the  entrance  to  that 
harbor.  She  was  only  slightly  dam- 
aged. 

Harry  Brown  has  resigned  as  a 
director  and  as  technical  manager 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Gale  H.  Carter  has  been  made 
vice-president  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company  in  charge  of  the  firm's  en- 
tire operations.  E.  T.  Ford,  who 
has  been  acting  as  manager  for  the 
company  in  San  Francisco,  has  been 
officially  appointed  to  the  position. 

The  Air  Reduction  Company,  In- 
corporated, announces  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  held 
May  24,  1922:  A.  R.  Ludlow,  for- 
merly vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  first  vice-president;  M.  W. 
Randall,  formerly  secretary,  vice-* 
president  and  secretary;  Herman 
Van  Fleet,  formerly  chief  engineer, 
vice  -  president  and  operating  man- 
ager; Dr.  F.  J.  Metzger,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Shipping  Board  Changes:  Allan 
McLane,  Jr.,  formerly  head  of  the 
Far  East  and  Long  Voyage  Trade 
Division  of  the  traffic  department 
in  Washington,  will  go  to  London, 
where  he  will  be  connected  with 
Runciman,  Ltd.,  agents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Lines.  V.  J.  Freeze,  for- 
mer manager  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment, Baltimore,  succeeds  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane. The  name  of  Mr.  Freeze's 
successor  has  not  been  announced. 
T.  Park  Hay,  former  St.  Louis  office 
manager,  has  been  transferred  to 
take  charge  of  the  Chicago  office. 
Nathan  A.  Smyth,  formerly  general 
counsel,  has  resigned,  as  has  also 
H.  G.  Aron,  special  counsel  in  re- 
ceivership matters.  Both  will  be 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Lee, 
Smyth,  Aron  and  Wise. 

Harry  Brandt  of  Seattle  has  been 
appointed  traveling  representative 
of  the  Cunard  Line. 

Captain  David  Francisco  Van  Pelt, 
master  of  San  Francisco  Bay  ferry- 
boats, has  retired  after  forty-eight 
years  of  service. 

C.  R.  Albers,  Portland,  Oregon, 
agent  of  the  McCormick  Line,  has 
been  made  district  traffic  manager, 
and  is  succeeded  as  agent  by  Hill- 
man  Lueddmann,  formerly  assistant 
agent. 

William  Smith,  formerly  with 
Smith-Rice  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Crowley 
Derrick   Company,   San   Francisco. 

A.  G.  Henderson  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  agent  at  Chicago  for  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  His 
territory  will  extend  from  Cleveland, 


Akron,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  in- 
clusive, west  to  and  including  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and 
he  will  represent  all  departments, 
coastal,  intercoastal  and  foreign,  of 
the  company.  F.  H.  Reece  has  been 
made  commercial  agent  at  Portland 
for  the  same  company.  Mr.  Reece 
was  formerly  with  the  Williams 
Steamship   Company. 

M.  M.  Anderson  has  been  named 
Seattle  wharf  agent  for  the  Canad- 
ian Pacific  Railway.  He  was  for- 
merly with  the  British  Columbia 
Steamship  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  chief  clerk.  H.  F.  Howard,  whom 
Mr.  Anderson  succeeds,  has  been 
transferred  to  Victoria. 

K.  Kimura  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  steamship  department  of  Su- 
zuki &  Company  at  Portland.  Be- 
fore taking  up  his  new  duties,  Mr. 
Kimura  visited  London  and  other 
European  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  general  survey  of  con- 
ditions. 

Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  who  has 
been  holding  the  post  of  special 
counsel  in  charge  of  contracts,  opin- 
ions and  recoveries,  for  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  counsel  for  that  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Freund,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  his  career  been  a 
member  of  the  legal  firms  of  Salton- 
stall.  Dodge  &  Carter,  Boston,  and 
of  Shearman  &  Sterling,  New  York, 
and  has  served  as  Eastern  attorney 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Paci- 
fic Railroad,  assistant  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  director  of  the  clearance 
division.  United  States  employment 
service,  and  assistant  general  coun- 
sel of  the  United  States  railroad  ad- 
ministration. He  succeeds  Nathan 
A.  Smyth,  who  has  resigned. 

Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  of  the 
M  a  t  s  o  n  Navigation  Company,  is 
chairman  of  the  maritime  and  har- 
bor committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are:  Cap- 
tain A.  E.  Anderson,  California 
Transportation  Company;  George  C. 
Boardman,  Boardman  Brothers  & 
Company;  Arthur  L.  Black,  Bank  of 
California;  Captain  J.  H.  Bennett, 
Bennett  &  Goodall ;  John  Gushing, 
Williams  Dimond  &  Company;  A. 
W.  Follansbee,  Jr.,  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance;  Hugh  Gallagher,  Pacific 
Steamship  Company;  Thomas  A. 
Graham,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company;  C.  M.  Levey,  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Company;  Charles 
R.  McCormick,  Charles  R.  McCor- 
mick &  Company;  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company;  Philip  S.  Teller, 
Norton,  Teller  &  Company. 


Deaths 

Mrs.  Frank  Nash,  wife  of  Captain 
Frank  Nash,  in  Berkeley,  California, 
May  19. 

Berkeley  C.  Flockton,  agent  for 
the  Union  Steamship  Company  at 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  that  city  May  15. 

Captain  Edwin  Johnson,  captain 
of  the  ferryboat  Cazadero  plying  be- 
tween Sausalito,  California,  and  San 
Francisco,  at  his  home  on  Corinth- 
ian Island  near  Belvedere,  Califor- 
nia, May  15.  Captain  Johnson  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  operators  of 
the  ferryboat,  thirty-three  years. 

Sir  Ernest  Manifold  Raeburn,  K. 
B,  E.,  director  general,  in  America, 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
in  New  York,  June  1.  Sir  Ernest 
had  been  conducting  for  Great  Brit- 
ain the  negotiations  between  the 
government  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  for  the  settlement 
of  counter-claims,  but  it  is  thought 
that  his  death  will  not  greatly  delay 
the  matter. 

Captain  Bruce  McKay,  formerly  of 
the  Pacific  Mail,  Pacific  Coast,  Globe 
Navigation,  Alaska  Steamship,  Paci- 
fic Steamship  and  Barber  Line  ser- 
vices, in  New  York  April  28. 


Shipping  Notes 


The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  the  Eastern 
Merchant,  12,995  tons,  13  knots;  th6 
Eastern  Trader  of  the  same  size  and 
speed;  and  the  Cape  May,  10,200 
tons,  12  knots;  an  aggregate  of  36,- 
190  tons,  which  increases  the  total 
deadweight  tonnage  of  the  company's 
fleet  to  255,772.  The  company  may 
buy  two  additional  ships  from  the 
board  in  the  near  future,  according 
to  report.  The  Eastern  Merchant 
and  Eastern  Trader  were  built  in 
Japan  by  the  Asano  yard. 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company,  Pa- 
cific Coast  agents  of  the  American- 
'  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  an- 
nounce that  they  will  continue  to 
maintain  their  dual  delivery  facili- 
ties at  New  York,  giving  eastbound 
shippers  and  consignees  the  option 
of  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn  delivery. 
The  Furness  Prince  Line  is  plan- 
ning to  resume  its  service  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  according  to 
Frank  Waterhouse  of  Seattle,  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  line.  It  will  be 
inaugurated  by  three  vessels  now 
being  operated  in  the  Puget  Sound- 
Oriental  trade,  their  places  to  be 
taken  by  other  ships  in  order  that 
the  trans-Pacific  service  may  con- 
tinue without  interruption. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have    been    installed    on    the    M/S    "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


MclNTosR  &  Seymour  Corporation 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Equipping  a  Thousand  Ships 

With  Complete  Oil  Fuel 

Burning  Installations! 

How  SMuch  is  that  Experience 
Worth  to  You? 

We  have  had  many  a  job  of  converting 
ships  to  burn  fuel  oil. 

This  tremendous  background  of  experi- 
ence is  now  at  the  service  of  the  ship  owner 
who  contemplates  conversion  from  coal  to 
oil,  and  equally  at  the  service  of  the  land 
plant  whose  combustion  problems  are  best 
solved  by  the  most  modern  type  of  me- 
chanical oil  burners. 

The  value  of  the  Todd  Mechanical  Oil 
Burner  has  been  definitely  demonstrated 
in  a  recent  series  of  fifteen  joint  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  the  Department  of  Mines,  showing  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  Todd  Mechanical 
Burners  and  other  oil  burners  under  Scotch 
Marine  Boilers. 

Send  us  a  postcard  today  and  ask  us  for 
the  circular  giving  results  of  these  tests,  and 
other  details  regarding  these  burners,  which 
are  the  finished  product  of  years  of  untiring 
experimentation  in  burning  fuel  oil  me- 
chanically. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  parts  for  both  the 
Todd  and  the  White  Burner,  and  manu- 
facture complete  heating,  pumping  and 
straining  outfits. 

Make  use  of  the  Todd  service,  based  on 
years  of  experience  and  more  than  a 
thousand  land  and  marine  installations,  for 
efficiency  and  economy. 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

P;a»i<o/ WHITE  FUEL  OIL  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

742  East  12th  Street,  New  York  City 
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MECHANICAL 

Oil  Burners 

*^ Proved  best  in  a    ^^ 
thousand  te$ts 
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OCCUPYING  its  mam- 
moth new  harbor-site 
plant,  completely  equipped 
in  every  way  and  manufac- 
turing under  the  most  effi- 
cient methods,  the  Willam- 
ette Iron  &  Steel  Works, 
with  its  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, assures  promptness 
and  economy  in  the  comple- 
tion of  all  work. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF  ANY   CHARACTER 


IHON     &    ST  EEL    VyPRKS 


Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash, 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


A  NEW  PROPELLER  DESIGN 


THE  G.  W.  Morrow  Company  of  San  Francisco 
has  developed  and  is  distributing  a  new  design 
of  propeller  under  the  trade  name  of  Cloverleaf. 
This  design,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  locates  a  large  portion  of  the  blade 
area  at  the  outer  half  of  the  blade,  the  hub  end  being 
reduced  to  such  small  dimensions  as  to  give  almost  the 
impression  of  weakness.  This  shape  of  blade,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  in  practice  not  only  that  it 
functions  with  less  slip,  less  cavitation,  greater  effec- 
tive thrust  and  greater  efficiency  than  the  orthodox 
design,  but  also  that  it  has  sturdiness  and  ample 
strength  under  severe  towing  jobs.  So  sure  is  the 
firm  of  these  results  that  it  guarantees  them  as  against 
those  of  any  other  shape  of  blade  of  the  same  diam- 
eter and  pitch. 

Many  Cloverleaf  installations  have  been  made  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  at  the  present  time  the  firm  is 
two  weeks  behind  in  filling  orders.  A  contract  is  now 
in  force  with  the  Oregon  Brass  Works  of  Portland  for 
$125,000  worth  of  Cloverleaf  wheels,  and  the  G.  W. 
Morrow  Company  is  making  arrangements  to  manufac- 
ture in  San  Francisco. 

At  the  present  time  the  largest  Cloverleaf  propeller 
in  use  is  36  inches  in  diameter.  Experiments  now  un- 
der way  on  larger  wheels  show  promise  of  great  im- 
provement over  the  standard  patterns. 

Agencies  are  being  established  in  all  the  seaboard 
and  Great  Lakes  states,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  quite  a  demand  will  be  developed  among  the  users 
of  power  boats  and  that  this  will  gradually  extend  to 
steamship  operators. 


Handbook  on  Reducing  Valve 
Economics  —  The  Atlas 
Valve  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

After  fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  manufacture, 
iale  and  installation  of  re- 
llucing  valves,  the  Atlas 
/  a  1  V  e  Company,  Newark, 
N^ew  Jersey,  are  making  an 
nteresting  announcement. 
,^hey  state  that  most  reduc- 
lucing  valves,  as  used  to- 
|lay,  are  needlessly  large — 
I'ften   twice   or   three   times 

00  large.  Consequently  they 
re  needlessly  expensive. 

They  state  that  simply  be- 
ause  a  pipe  is  a  3-inch  pipe 
:  is  common  practice  to  or- 
er  a  3-inch  reducing  valve, 
'hereas  a  iy2-inch  or  even 

1-inch  valve  might  do  as 
'ell  or  better.  They  argue 
lat  since  a  reducing  valve 
;  virtually  an  "obstruction" 

1  the  steam  pipe  anyway, 
hy  make  the  valve  body 
irge  and  costly?  Why  not 
Jake  it  just  large  enough  to 
ccommodate  the  valve  and 
^at  and  permit  sufficient 
■alve  lift? 

;The  whole  matter  of  re- 
Ucing  valve  economics  is 
Mly  covered  in  a  new  hand- 
pok  issued  by  the  above 
anufacturer.  The  handbook 
)es   mto   careful   and   com- 


plete detail  on  all  points  that 
are  closely  connected  with 
and  vital  to  reducing  valves. 
The  flow  of  steam  through 
pipes  is  handled  in  a  decid- 
edly simple  and  understand- 
able manner.  Charts  and 
formulas  are  entirely  elim- 
inated. Handy  tables  make 
it  possible  for  the  user  to 
determine  at  a  glance  just 
what  a  given  pipe  size  will 
do.  Or,  the  tables  will  en- 
able the  user  to  select  the 
proper  size  of  pipe  needed  for 
a  given  weight  of  steam  per 
minute.  Reducing  valve 
sizes  are,  of  course,  com- 
pletely covered.  Other  im- 
portant features  aTe  super- 
heated steam,  extra  heavy 
pipe,  pipe  fittings,  leaders  to 
heating  systems,  pipe  fric- 
tion allowances,  steam  veloc- 
ities, etc. 

Further  to  assist  the  user 
in  making  everything  per- 
fectly clear  and  plain,  the 
handbook  abounds  in  prob- 
lems all  worked  out.  There- 
fore, in  solving  any  reducing 
valve  problem,  if  the  user 
simply  does  it  "according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
handbook",  he  cannot  go 
wrong. 

The  manufacturers  state 
that  upon  request  they  will 
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The    Cloverleaf    Propeller 


send    a   copy   to    any   reader  ifies  valves  or  who  is  at  all 

of    this    publication.      Every  interested   in  reducing  valve 

engineer,  plumber,  plumbing  economy  should  always  keep 

contractor,    or   anybody    else  a  copy  of  this  valuable  little 

who  uses,  buys,  selects,  spec-  treatise  in  a  handy  place. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 


Ships  and  Supermen,  by  Greville  E. 
Matheson;  105  pages;  bound  in 
white  pressboard  with  three-color 
cover  illustration;  published  by- 
Syren  &  Shipping,  Limited,  Lon- 
don. 

This  book  of  humorously  satirical 
ballads  concerning  sea  adventures 
and  sea  characters  is  a  collection  of 
the  author's  verse  that  has  previ- 
ously appeared  in  various  publica- 
tions. It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
Ships  and  Men,  which  records  in  a 
very  happy  vein  the  observations  of 
the  author  along  London  docks  and 
his  excursions  into  the  realms  of 
imagination  after  "prolonged  courses 
of  Kipling"  and  other  poets;  and 
Ships  and  Supermen,  which  depicts 
"what  might  happen"  in  A.  D,  1930 
in  the  event  of  "nationalization  of 
shipping." 

While  the  treatment  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  British  merchant 
marine,  American  shipping  men  will 
find  many  a  chuckle  between  the 
covers  of  this  book. 


Lloyd's:  Yesterday  and  Today,  by  H. 
M.    Grey;     115    pages;     bound    in 
blue    buckram    with    gold    stamp- 
ings; published  by  Syren  &  Ship- 
ping, Limited,  London. 
A  revision  of  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory   of    the    institution    of    Lloyd's 
that  was  published  many  years  ago 
and  is  now  out  of  print.    The  book 
is  divided  into  five  chapters  and  con- 
tains    four     photographic     illustra- 
tions.   It  is  very  sketchy  in  its  treat- 
ment but  gives  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive   picture    of   the    corporation    of 
Lloyd's  and  of  its  work  in  the  mari- 
time world.    Many  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  instances  are  given  of  the 
old   coffee-house   days,   of   insurance 
frauds  that   have   been   perpetrated, 
of    human    interest    incidents    from 
the  records,  and  of  some  of  the  more 
outstanding   personalities   that   have 
lived  out  their  careers  in  the  offices 
at  the  Royal  Exchange. 


Motorship     Year     Book     1922;     130 

pages;  bound  in  blue  buckram 
with  orange  stampings;  published 
by  Miller  Freeman  &  Company, 
New  York. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this 
book  is  the  table  of  the  motorships 
of  the  world,  giving  all  of  their 
principal  characteristics,  both  as  to 
hull  and  machinery,  and  thoroughly 
revising  the  list  published  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1921.  The  list  ap- 
pears to  be  accurate  and  complete 
and  contains  the  names  and  dimen- 
sions of  every  motorship  built  from 


1904  to  January,  1922,  where  the 
B.  H.  P.  is  over  200. 

In  addition  to  this  listing  there  is 
a  general  article  on  the  American 
motorship  and  oil  engine  construc- 
tion program  during  1921,  a  list  of 
the  merchant  motor  vessels  launch- 
ed during  1921,  three  excellent  tech- 
nical articles  on  tar  oil  fuel  for 
diesel  engines,  shaft  diameters  and 
ship  conversions,  exhaust  pipings 
and  mufflers  for  motor  craft. 

There  are  also  reproduced  in  full 
the  rules  for  the  construction  of 
marine  internal  combustion  engines 
formulated  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  and  Lloyd's  revised 
rules  for  the  construction  and  sur- 
vey of  diesel  engines,  in  addition  to 
an  excellent  compilation  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  for  motorship  en- 
gineers. , 


Brown's    Practical    Pocketbook    for 
Merchant    Seamen,    by    J.    McKer- 
rell;  130  pages;  bound  in  red  pan- 
tasote  with  gold  stampings;  illus- 
trated   with    numerous    diagrams; 
published  by  James  Brown  &  Son, 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 
This    is    a    very    convenient   little 
book  of  practical  notes  and  formu- 
lae   collected    in    actual    experience 
and  covers  a  very  wide  range  of  mis- 
cellaneous   general    information.     It 
makes  no  pretense  of  any  elaborate 
arrangement  of  contents,  but  is  well 
indexed   and  should   prove   of  great 
benefit  to  merchant  marine  officers. 
The  book  appears  to  be  the  work 
of  a  man  who  out  of  a  very  wide  ex- 
perience has  made  up  his  own  note- 
book, and  in  our  judgment  it  should 
have  been  printed  with  blank  leaves 
between  the  text  pages  so  that  other 
officers    using   the   book   could    have 
qualified    the    conclusions,    methods 
and  formulae  adopted  by  the  author 
with  the  interpolated  results  of  their 
own  independent  investigations. 


Planning   Production    for    Profit,   by 

John  H.  Van  Deventer,  M.  E.;  335 
pages ;  bound  in  red  buckram  with 
gold  stampings;  published  by  the 
Engineering  Magazine  Company, 
New  York. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of 
some  of  the  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  Industrial  Management.  The 
book  is  divided  into  eight  depart- 
ments, under  which  are  grouped  spe- 
cial articles  by  experts,  relating  to 
the  general  heading  of  the  depart- 
ment. These  departments  cover  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  finished  volume:    organizing  for 


production;  stock  systems,  store- 
keeping,  and  inventories ;  t  i  m  e- 
study;  instructions  and  supervis- 
ion; analysis;  planning  and  co-ordi- 
nating; routing;  inspection,  organ- 
ization and  management.  In  rela- 
tion to  these  various  topics  there 
are  compiled  twenty  -  five  articles, 
many  of  which  describe  in  detail  the 
methods  used  in  some  of  the  most 
successful  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing plants  in  America. 

The  articles  are  illustrated  with 
many  figures  and  charts  that  mainly 
relate  to  the  forms  through  which 
records  and  the  results  of  planning 
operations  are  kept,  and  to  produc- 
tion charts  for  detail  operations  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety 
of  articles. 


Material  Handling  Cyclopedia.     850 

pages,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
diagrams    and    plates;     published 
by  the   Simmons  -  Boardman   Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York. 
An  ambitious  compilation  intended 
as  a  reference  book  covering  defini- 
tions, descriptions,  illustrations  and 
methods    of    material    handling    ma- 
chinery as  used  in  American  indus- 
tries.    The  compilation  and   editing 
is  by  Roy  V.  Wright,  managing  ed- 
itor of  Railway  Age;    John   G.   Lit- 
tle,   formerly    Eastern    engineering 
editor  of  Railway  Age,   and   Robert 
C.  Augur. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  three 
principal  sections:  definition,  illus- 
trated text  and  catalog.  The  defini- 
tion section,  which  is  valuable,  per- 
haps the  most  valuable,  portion  of 
the  book,  is  divided  into  general  def- 
initions and  electrical  definitions, 
and  is  compiled  by  E.  F.  Church, 
Jr.,  head  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering department,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  New  York,  assist- 
ed by  P.  A.  Cushman  of  the  same 
college. 

The  illustrated  text  section  is  sub- 
divided into  eight  main  divisions 
covering  hoisting  machinery,  pack- 
age handling  conveyors  and  eleva- 
tors, loose  material  conveyors  and 
elevators,  conveying  machinery  de- 
tails, elevators,  trackless  transporta- 
tion, industrial  rail  transportation, 
and  handling  systems.  Each  of  the 
main  divisions  of  this  section  is  com- 
piled by  a  nationally  known  expert 
in  the  particular  line  handled,  so 
that  the  entire  book  with  its  illus- 
trations and  catalog  section  forms  a 
symposium  of  the  best  information 
available  on  material-moving  mech- 
anisms. 
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A  COMBINATION  RADIO  SET 

Shipowners  Display  Interest  in  New  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Equipment  of  the  Radio 

Corporation 


00 


Parts  of  the  combination  telephone-telegraph  set  built  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany for  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  At  the  left  is  transmitter  equipment; 
above  is  receiving  equipment;    and  below  is  the  generator   for   transmission 


A  COMBINATION  telephone  and  telegraph  set 
built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  has  been  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  San 
Francisco.  It  is  of  much  interest  to  shipowners  not 
only  because  it  is  the  first  combination  set  of  its  na- 
ture to  be  constructed  but  also  because  the  installing 
of  such  equipment  on  board  ocean  vessels,  especially 
passenger  liners,  promises  to  become  brisk  within  a 
few  months.  In  fact,  it  is  announced  by  Arthur  A. 
Isbell,  general  superintendent  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  a  set  already  has  been 
installed  on  the  steamship  H.  F.  Alexander  of  the  Ad- 
miral Line  and  that  the  other  Admiral  vessels  likewise 
will  be  fitted  with  similar  apparatus. 

The  new  set  is  designed  to  afford  three  methods  of 
communication:  telephony,  continuous  wave  telegra- 
phy and  interrupted  continuous  wave  telegraphy.  The 
apparatus  is  so  simple  and  "fool-proof"  that  all  the 
operator  need  do  is  to  throw  three  switches  on  the 
face  of  the  panel.  On  board  ship  the  main  trans- 
mitting panel  is  installed  in  the  operator's  room  and 
an  extension  to  the  captain's  room  or  elsewhere  as 
desired.  The  extension  apparatus  includes  a  telephone 
transmitter,  a  receiver  and  a  push  button  for  ringing 
in.  The  vacuum  tubes  are  of  the  50  -  watt  and  250- 
watt  types.  Special  metal  casings  and  screen  pro- 
tectors are  used. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  successful  tests  recently  were 
made  between  the  United  States  Lines  liner  America 
and  the  station  at  Deal  Beach,  New  Jersey. 
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A  17'  diameter  Bronze  Propeller 
made  by  us 
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(Send  for  complete  catalog) 

AMERICAN  MANGANESE  BRONZE  GO. 

Holmesburg— Phila — Pa. 
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Bethlehem-Built  Ships 


for  the 


Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation 

Built  at  Union  Plant 
San  Francisco 


At  top:  S.  S.  Hamer; 
at  right:  S.  S.  Pomona; 
next  to  bottom  roiv,  left 
to  right:  S.  S.  Hartley, 
S.  S.  Hannawa;  bottom 
rote:  S.  S.  Hambro, 
S.  S.  Mammae. 


Bethlehem  Repair  Facilities  on  Los  Angeles  Harbor 


The  San  Pedro  Works  of  the  Union 
Plant,  on  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  pos- 
sesses complete  modern  repair  equip- 
ment, including  a  12,000-ton  dry  dock. 


Ship  owners  and  operators  will  find 
the  San  Pedro  Works  able  to  repair 
vessels  of  any  tonnage  promptly  and 
satisfactorily. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  LTD.,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

General  Sales  OfficesrNEW  YORK  CITY 

Plants: 

UNION,   San   Francisco,  Gal.,   and   EAST  SAN   PEDRO                                      FORE   RIVER,   Boston,    Mass.          MOORE,    Elizabeth,    N.   J. 
SPARROW'S    POINT,    Sparrow's   Point,    Md.                                                          BALTIMORE    DRY    DOCKS,    Baltimore,    Md. 
HARLAN.    Wilmington,    Del. REDINGTON.    Redington,    Pa. 
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The  Modern  Panel  Material  That  Combines  Beauty   With  Serviceability 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY 


Waterhouse-Lester  Co.,  San  Francisco 


11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Scovel  Iron  Store  Co.,  San  Francisco 
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A  Policy  and  Its  Results 

In  1914  when  the  oxygen  industry  was  in  the  early  stages  of  development  the 
LINDE  COMPANY  adopted  as  two  important  features  of  its  sales  policy  : 

First:       A  definite  schedule  of  prices  based  on  consumption. 

Second:  A  reduction  of  prices  as  rapidly  as  increased  volume  warranted. 
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The  accompanying  chart  shows  typical  prices  applying 
in  1914  as  compared  with  those  applying  under  our 
new  1922  schedule.  This  illustrates  clearly  the  benefits  to 
LINDE  users  of  the  continued  application  of  these  two 
features  to  the  large  increase  in  production  since  1914. 

The  1922  prices  shown  for  the  respective  consumptions 
are  the  average  for  the  entire  chain  of  30  plants  and  50 
warehouses  through  which  LINDE  OXYGEN  is  dis- 
tributed today.  Slightly  lower  prices  prevail  at  the  plants 
in  districts  of  heavy  oxygen  demand.  Higher  prices  prevail 
where  shipments  are  made  from  convenient  service 
warehouses,  or  where  undeveloped  consumption  does  not 
permit  large  scale  plant  production  and  distribution. 

No  oxygen  user,  large  or  small,  should  close  an  arrangement  for  oxygen  supply 
without  first  securing  1922  prices  from  the  nearest  LINDE  District  Sales  Office. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

District  Sales  Offices  in  these  cities:  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 

THE   LARGEST   PRODUCER    OF   OXYGEN    IN    THE    WORLD 
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WHETHER  for  national  or 
private  interests  for  navy  or 
merchant  marine  character 
and  serviceabiHty  is  built  into  the 
vessels  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  great  traditions  of  the  past — the 
pride,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
master  craftsmen  are  fashioned  struct- 
ures worthy  of  the  fullest  faith— to 
which  life  and  cargo  can  confidently 
be  entrusted. 


During  the  twenty-odd  years  that 
have  passed,  the  keels  laid  in  these 
shipyards  have  carried  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  nation  and  the  wealth 
and  hope  of  its  great  corporations. 
But,  whether  under  an  Admiral's  flag 
or  the  pennants  of  private  interest,  that 
honor  and  safety  has  been  safeguarded, 
that  wealth  and  hope,  kept  secure. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  stands 
the  guardian  of  high  ideals  and  en- 
deavor in  marine  construction. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


CAMDEN,  N.  a. 
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Protection  For  The  Shipbuilder 

REPRESENTATIVE  GREENE'S  bill  to  withdraw 
the  privilege  of  American  registry  from  foreign- 
built  vessels  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
Subsidy  Bill  and  as  such  should  be  accepted 
without  protest  by  shipowners  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  factors  considered  by  the  framers  of  the 
subsidy  plan  was  the  greater  cost  of  construction  in 
American  shipyards;  presumably  provision,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  been  made  to  offset  that  differential. 
But  another  and  probably  a  more  important  consid- 
eration is  this:  in  view  of  the  enormous  business  now 
being  handled  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States,  owners  of  cargo  vessels  by  all  means  should 
desire  to  have  their  vessels  given  unconditional  Amer- 
ican registry,  so  that,  when  occasion  demands,  they 
may  be  used  in  domestic  transportation.  Foreign-built 
ships,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  are  not  eligible  to  the 
coastwise  trade  unless  acquired  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  February  1,  1920,  or  by  the 
Shipping  Board  prior  to  June  5,  1920.  Any  foreign- 
built  tonnage  purchased  since  those  dates,  therefore, 
may  engage  in  foreign  trade  alone. 

It  is  true  that  possible  employment  in  coastwise 
trade  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  owners  of  freight- 
ers than  to  owners  of  tankers  and  passenger  vessels. 
The  last  type  especially  is  built  for  certain  routes  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  employed  here  and  there  as  is  the 
cargo-carrier.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  coastwise 
trade  is  so  large  a  factor  in  American  shipping  that 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  it  is  quite  important  to 
most  actual  or  potential  owners  of  vessels. 

Attention  may  be  invited  to  one  other  consideration. 
The  American  shipbuider,  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  production  or  operation  of  vessels,  is  in  the  least 
enviable  situation,  largely  because  there  is  so  much 
tonnage  under  the  United  States  flag  that  little  new 
work  is  in  prospect.  Yet,  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense, he  may  be  the  most  worthy  of  encouragement, 
for  capital  warships,  as  Homer  L.  Ferguson  recently 
pointed  out,  cannot  be  built  by  inexperienced  forces, 
and  the  personnel  of  yards  must  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  reasonable  efficiency.  That  end  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  American  shipowners  giving  them  new 
work,  for  the  remainder  of  the  world  will  continue  to 
build  in  its  own  yards. 


More  Ships  At  Less  Cost 

A  STATEMENT  by  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  which  appears  in  his  letter  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  urging  support  of  the  Subsidy 
Bill,  should  be  given  nation-wide  attention. 
"The  proposal  contemplates  that  should  America  ulti- 
mately get  the  7,500,000  gross  tons  necessary  to  carry 
half  of  our  overseas  commerce,  the  cost  to  the  treas- 
ury, directly  and  indirectly,  would  be  something  like 


forty  million  dollars  per  annum,"  says  he.  "The  four 
hundred  ships  the  government  is  now  operating  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,000  a  year  would,  under  the  proposed 
measure,  draw  but  slightly  more  than  $8,000,000  gov- 
ernment aid." 

That  the  subsidy  would  cost  less  than  the  Shipping 
Board's  deficit  has,  of  course,  been  dwelt  upon  at 
length,  but  few  persons  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  fact  that  the  $50,000,000  deficit  is  being  incurred 
in  operating  such  a  relatively  small  number  of  ves- 
sels. Besides  saving  the  treasury  $20,000,000  or  so, 
therefore,  the  subsidy  should  operate  to  put  millions 
of  additional  tons  of  steamships  on  the  seas. 


A  Chemical  Reaction 

WHEN  a  representative  of  the  American-Hawa- 
iian Steamship  Company  at  a  meeting  of  the 
United  States  intercoastal  conference  in  New 
York  in  June  stated  that  his  company  with- 
drew from  the  organization,  he  precipitated  a  rate 
war  without  parallel  in  American  domestic  shipping. 
All  indications  were  that  the  fight  would  be  to  a  fin- 
ish, with  the  stronger  lines  giving  no  quarter. 

The  word  "precipitated,"  used  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, is  to  be  assigned  its  precise  chemical  mean- 
ing. The  rate  war  was  precipitated  just  as  a  sub- 
stance, held  in  solution,  is  separated  and  appears  in 
a  concrete  state,  for  rate-cutting  had  existed  so  long 
and  in  so  aggravated  a  form  that  few  operators  were 
so  bold  as  to  make  even  a  pretense  of  abiding  by  con- 
ference tariffs.  Such  a  situation  was  certain  to  lead 
to  open  war  sooner  or  later.  Only  an  occasion  was 
needed,  and  an  occasion  arose  when  some  members  of 
the  conference,  themselves  suspected,  probably  with 
the  best  reason,  of  quoting  reduced  rates,  declined  to 
make  those  self-same  rates  legal  by  incorporating  them 
in  the  tariff.  Thereupon  the  American-Hawaiian,  wea- 
ried of  guerilla  tactics,  published  a  formal  declaration 
of  hostilities.  No  sooner  had  it  reduced  rates,  how- 
ever, than  the  Luckenbach  Line  announced  that  it  did 
not  propose  to  follow  in  any  cutting;  it  intended  to 
assume  the  lead.  Inasmuch  as  the  Isthmian  Line,  the 
remaining  one  of  the  "big  three",  never  had  been 
known  to  flee  from  trouble,  the  struggle  became  a  bat- 
tle of  giants  and  the  outlook  for  the  weaker  companies 
grew  dubious  indeed. 

From  the  situation  thus  created  only  two  outcomes 
offer  themselves:  one,  the  elimination  of  the  so-called 
"unfit";  the  other,  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress 
putting  the  intercoastal  lines  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  preferably  under  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  government  body  to  have  the  power  to  force 
the  observance  of  minimum  rates.  Either  solution 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  strong  companies.  That 
they  should  welcome  strict  government  supervision  and 
regulation  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  one  considers 
their  excellent  service,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
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to    give   them   a   commanding   position    provided    that 
their  competitors  could  not  quote  lower  rates. 

The  latter  solution,  that  of  government  regulation, 
is  made  imminent  because  of  the  effect  of  the  rate 
war  on  the  railroads.  Attention  has  been  invited  by 
more  than  one  competent  authority  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  railroads  attempting  to  compete  with  steamships 
that  can  change  their  rates  overnight.  The  I.  C.  C, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  take  a  hand.  That  it 
may  seek  to  do  if  the  Shipping  Board  is  not  given 
immediate  power  to  deal  with  the  situation.  But  Vice- 
President  Love  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is 
reported  to  have  a  plan  in  readiness.  Now  is  the  time 
for  him  to  act  and  have  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress. 


Los  Angeles  Triumphs 

WHEN  shipbuilding  began  to  wane  eighteen 
months  ago  most  of  the  yards  that  had  arisen 
during  war  time  frankly  abandoned  effort  to 
continue  and  either  closed  their  gates  or 
turned  to  other  work.  This  was  true  so  nearly  uni- 
versally that  it  is  surprising  to  discover  here  and 
there  a  new  plant  that  managed  to  survive  the  post- 
armistice  frost;  but  some  there  are,  and  conspicuous 
among  them  is  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation.  Its  recent  success  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts for  construction  of  two  steel  ferryboats  for  the 
Key  Route  of  San  Francisco,  its  decision  to  merge  its 
interests  with  those  of  the  Massett  Timber  Company 
and  now  its  ability  to  compete  with  Atlantic  yards,  as 
demonstrated  by  its  being  low  bidder  on  recondition- 
ing the  Shipping  Board  steamships  City  of  Honolulu 
and  City  of  Los  Angeles  (ex  Huron  and  Aeolus),  are 
signs  in  plenty  that  the  management  is  both  desirous 
and  able  to  remain  in  business.  The  yard  was,  in  fact, 
able  to  go  $25,000  below  its  closest  competitor  on  one 
vessel  and  $20,000  on  the  other,  although  the  aggre- 
gate of  both  bids  was  only  about  $200,000. 

It  would  have  been  easier  for  Fred  L.  Baker  and 
Erie  M,  Leaf,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
company,  to  close  their  plant  when  work  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  completed.  Instead  they  chose  to  in- 
stall a  floating  drydock,  the  first  that  Los  Angeles  had 
had;  to  take  back  the  steamships  Yale  and  Harvard 
from  the  government  and  operate  them  under  the 
house  flag  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company; 
and,  not  at  all  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  a  Shipping 
Board  freight  line  to  the  Orient  from  Los  Angeles, 
they  sought  and  obtained  the  Aeolus  and  Huron  fo.r 
a  Los  Angeles-Honolulu  service.  The  initiative  and 
determination  manifested  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Leaf 
are  typical,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  city  that 
has   overcome  great  obstacles. 


Section  23  Interpreted 

ONE  effect  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  application  of  Section  23  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  triangular  or  quadrilateral  steamship 
routes.  That  such  effect  should  flow  from  a  section 
exempting  earnings  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  from  war-profit  and  excess-profit  taxes 
may  appear,  at  first  blush,  a  trifle  strange;  but  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Shipping  Board  will  serve  to  clar- 


ify the  situation.  "The  provision  that  net  earnings  in 
relation  to  which  the  tax  is  waived  must  be  net  earn- 
ings from  a  vessel  'operated  in  foreign  trade',"  says 
the  board's  summary  of  the  rules,  "does  not  mean  the 
vessel  must  have  been  exclusively  operated  in  that 
trade.  The  construction  which  has  been  applied  by 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Treasury  Department  in 
these  rules  is  that  the  vessel  may  have  engaged  dur- 
ing the  year  both  in  coastwise  and  in  foreign  trade, 
but  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  only  to  that 
part  of  its  earnings  which  accrue  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  in  foreign  commerce;  in  this  way,  the 
section  indirectly  encourages  owners  to  use  their  ves- 
sels in  foreign  trade." 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  American-Hawaiian's 
European  service.  Vessels  steam  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent  with  cargoes  that,  in  view  of  conditions  in 
general,  are  quite  good;  once  in  Europe,  however,  they 
find  little  or  no  freight  for  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially for  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  that  they  are  returned 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
load  for  ports  of  the  Pacific.  A  service  such  as  this  by 
all  means  should  be  encouraged;  the  inauguration  of 
more  routes  of  this  nature  is  eminently  desirable;  and 
both  ends  will  be  served,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  means,  in  brief,  that  a  vessel  may 
engage  in  both  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  without 
forfeiting  any  rights  gained  in  the  latter. 


The  Price  Of  Opium 

FOR  several  years  the  standard  price  of  a  five- 
tael  tin  of  first-class  smoking  opium  in  Honolulu 
has  been  about  $125.  A  five-tael  tin  is  about 
one-third  the  size  of  a  package  of  soda  biscuit 
and  is  between  seven  and  eight  ounces  in  weight.  In 
other  words,  smoking  opium  landed  in  Honolulu  is 
worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold  and  but  little  less  in 
such  ports  as  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  which 
have  large  Chinese  populations;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  price  in  Hongkong  or  Macao  is  such  as  to 
make  smuggling  the  drug  into  the  United  States  one 
of  the  most  profitable  ventures  ever  undertaken  by 
man. 

These  facts  are  cited  because  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment now  has  power  to  seize  vessels  on  which  con- 
traband drugs  may  be  found.  Time  was  when  the  mas- 
ter of  an  offending  vessel  merely  could  be  fined,  but 
few  cases,  or  any,  ever  occurred  of  the  master  him- 
self paying  the  penalty,  for  his  employers  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  of  justice  reimbursed  him.  Steamship 
operators,  therefore,  had  every  reason  to  wish  to  pre- 
vent smuggling;  yet  they  failed  in  large  part  because 
Chinese  will  smoke  opium  and  Caucasians  and  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  will  smuggle.  Steamship  operators 
will  continue  to  fail;  the  United  States  customs  will 
be  able  to  achieve  only  a  partial  success,  and  even 
that  will  be  denied  unless  vigilance  be  unremitting. 
Those  who  believe  otherwise  need  only  look  into  cus- 
toms records  that  tell  of  the  exploits  of  opium-smug- 
glers, beside  whom  our  newer  "rum-runners"  are 
guileless  neophytes.  These  aspects  of  the  situation 
should  be  considered  by  government  officials  in  enforc- 
ing the  Jones-Miller  Act. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1922 

A  Symposium  by  Men  Prominent  in  Shipping.    Chairman  Lasker  Explains  and  Justifies 

Principal  Provisions  of  the  Bill 


By  Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman.  Shipping  Board 

UPON  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  known  as  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1922,  depends  the  imme- 
diate welfare  of  our  merchant  marine,  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  our  country,  and  to  a  large 
extent  its  future  safety.  This  measure,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  which  demand  it,  are  unique  in  American 
history.  Heretofore  a  merchant  marine  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable;  today  it  is  recognized  as  essential. 
On  previous  occasions  the  effort  has  been  to  create  a 
merchant  fleet;  now  the  problem  is  what  to  do  with 
that  which  we  have.  In  the  past  our  naval  strength 
was  our  fighting  fleet  and  we  hoped  to  make  up  in 
combatant  vessels  what  we  lacked  in  auxiliary  ships. 
Now  by  treaty  we  have  so  limited  our  combatant  ships 
that  the  potential  value  of  the  commercial  type  of 
vessels  is  tremendously  enhanced. 

A  Nation  of  Exporters 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
a  merchant  marine  from  the  standpoint  of  trade.  The 
lesson  of  the  great  war  is  all  too  fresh  in  our  minds. 
The  United  States  is,  and  will  be  for  many  years,  an 
exporting  nation.  If  the  buyers  control  the  means  of 
transportation  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  set  their 
own  prices  upon  their  purchases,  for  we,  the  sellers, 
will  have  no  means  of  offering  our  goods  in  other  mar- 
kets. Who  controls  ships  controls  commerce,  and  who 
controls  commerce  controls  the  world. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  America's  position  at  sea  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense.  We  are  separated  from  all  of  the 
great  powers  by  the  oceans,  and  should  our  country 
unhappily,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  our  peaceful  peo- 
ple, become  involved  in  war,  the  struggle  would  be 
conducted  at  a  great  distance  from  our  shores  and 
would  make  inordinate  demands  upon  a  transporta- 
tion system. 

In  Time  of  War 

Our  entry  into  the  world  war  showed  the  enormous 
requirements  involved  in  the  transportation  and  main- 
tenance of  an  army  overseas.  In  that  war  our  Navy 
was  quiescent.  But  few  of  its  units,  and  those  small 
ones,  were  actually  sent  overseas.  In  spite  of  the  for- 
tunate possession  of  nearly  700,000  tons  of  enemy  ship- 
ping seized  in  our  ports,  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon 
our  allies  to  transport  the  greater  part  of  our  soldiers, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  build  with  feverish  haste  and 
at  extravagant  cost  a  huge  fleet  of  cargo  vessels  to 
sustain  those  soldiers  after  they  reached  France. 

It  is  the  possession  of  this  hastily  built  fleet  that 
forces  positive  action  upon  our  part,  that  prevents  our 
treating  our  merchant  marine  question  as  the  aca- 
demic one  it  always  has  been  before.  We  now  have 
a  nucleus  of  a  fleet  that  cost  us  billions  to  build  and 
is  costing  us  millions  to  maintain.  If  we  do  not  quick- 
ly and  intelligently  adopt  a  policy  for  the  future  of 


this  fleet  and  for  those  additions  which  we  need  to 
round  it  out  and  make  it  a  permanent  and  efficient 
arm  of  commerce  and  defense,  those  billions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  utterly  lost  and  the  millions  which  we  are 
spending  to  maintain  trade  routes  will  be  wasted. 

Aims  of  the  Act 

It  is  to  make  possible  the  disposal  of  the  good  ves- 
sels in  our  emergency  fleet,  to  induce  the  building  in 
American  shipyards  of  the  needed  types  we  now  lack, 
and  to  insure  the  marketing  of  our  surplus  products 
by  guaranteeing  for  them  adequate  carriage  under  our 
own  flag,  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1922  was 
proposed. 

The  act  itself  is  a  combination  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect aids.  That  is  to  say,  it  provides  as  far  as  possi- 
ble for  the  removal  of  handicaps  to  our  ships  and  for 
the  extending  of  assistance  by  the  government  without 
direct  charge  on  the  treasury.  If  these  indirect  aids 
prove  sufficient  to  give  us  that  merchant  marine  which 
we  so  clearly  need,  direct  aid  will  be  unnecessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  indirect  aids  do  not  prove  suf- 
ficient, the  need  of  the  direct  aid  is  incontestably 
proved  and  the  wisdom  of  its  provision  is  confirmed. 

The  bill  differs  from  any  other  merchant  marine 
bill  that  has  ever  been  introduced.  In  1916  Congress 
provided  for  the  permanent  existence  of  a  bi-partisan, 
non-sectional  board  to  care  for  and  further  the  coun- 
try's maritime  interests.  This  board  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  conditions  affecting  the  country's  merchant 
marine,  and  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  special 
needs  and  exceptional  circumstances  arising  in  con- 
nection therewith  than  could  be  acquired  by  any  body 
of  men  not  giving  their  whole  time  and  effort  to  the  one 
subject.  Because  of  this  and  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inflexibility  of  measures  rigidly  limited  by  statutes,  the 
bill  gives  this  board  the  right  to  adjust,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  prescribed  rates  of  compensation  to 
meet  changed  conditions,  or  special  situations.  It  is 
this  feature  which  makes  the  proposed  bill  a  living 
thing,  sensitive  and  capable  of  delicate  attunement  to 
the  country's  needs.  No  legislation  is  possible  which 
could  foresee  all  occurrences  or  could  insure  that 
proper  development  was  attained  in  every  type  of  ship 
and  in  all  geographic  localities,  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  the  possibility  of  unduly  favoring  cer- 
tain types,  or  certain  localities. 

No  Abuse  of  Discretion 

This  delegation  of  a  limited  discretion  to  the  board 
cannot  lead  to  abuses;  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
alter  the  rate  of  compensation  or  to  refuse  compen- 
sation altogether  can  only  be  by  a  vote  of  five  mem- 
bers, a  number  which  insures  against  political  divis- 
ion or  sectional  privilege.  If  in  its  administration 
the  board  errs  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  the  de- 
sired results  will  not  be  attained  and  it  will  be  patent 
that  greater  aid  must  be  extended.     If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  error  is  one  of  liberality,  or  if  conditions 
alter  to  make  over-bountiful  an  originally  moderate 
provision,  an  automatic  check  guards  against  prof- 
iteering. 

In  any  year  when  the  profits  of  a  fleet  exceed  10 
per  cent — and  the  bill  is  very  explicit  as  to  the  method 
of  computing  profits,  so  that  there  can  be  no  conceal- 
ment, or  fraud  due  to  over-capitalization  or  to  unequal 
distribution  of  expenses  of  subsidiaries — the  excess  is 
divided  with  the  government  until  the  entire  amount 
of  compensation  has  been  returned  to  the  treasury. 
This  is  no  guarantee  of  profits.  When  losses  occur 
they  are  borne  entirely  by  the  individual.  The  meas- 
ure simply  provides  that  no  aid  shall  be  paid  to  a 
fleet  of  ships  not  in  need  of  the  aid.  Because  the  com- 
pensation is  re-captured  in  any  year  in  which  the 
profits  exceed  10  per  cent,  the  actual  average  profits 
over  a  period  of  years  will  probably  be  much  below 
this  10  per  cent,  for  in  shipping,  as  is  well  known, 
profitable  years  alternate  with  periods  of  losses.  The 
administration  feels  that  no  better  scheme  can  be  de- 
vised for  insuring  protection  where  such  is  needed, 
yet  guaranteeing  the  taxpayers  against  any  outlay  in 
support  of  fleets  for  which  such  outlay  is  unnecessary. 

Loan  and  Tax  Funds 

The  loan  fund  and  the  tax  exemptions  are  available 
for  investment  only  in  vessels  of  approved  type  built 
in  American  shipyards.  The  workings  of  these  pro- 
visions to  insure  the  maintenance  of  our  essential  ship- 
building industry  will  probably  give  the  country  a  re- 
turn infinitely  greater  than  the  possible  loss  by  lend- 
ing at  a  low  interest  rate  or  by  waiving  of  income  tax. 
The  provision  for  co-ordinating  rail  and  water  f.acili- 
ies  will  do  much  to  make  the  shipment  of  our  goods 
to  foreign  markets  a  simple  and  direct  procedure,  con- 
trolled by  hands  entirely  American.  We  believe  that 
an  allotment  of  the  immigration  traffic  will  assist  pas- 
senger vessels  upon  the  Atlantic,  while  the  eventual 
taking  over  of  the  transport  services  will  guarantee 
adequate  transportation  facilities  on  the  trans-Pacific 
routes.  The  tax  exemption  for  shippers  who  pay  freight 
charges  to  American  ships  will  assist  the  newly  organ- 
ized American  lines  to  overcome  inertia  and  to  secure 
volume  of  business  in  competition  with  long  establish- 
ed foreign  companies  firmly  entrenched  in  the  field. 

The  direct  aid  itself  is  comparatively  slight.  It  is 
intended  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  difference  in 
building  ships  in  American  yards,  and  for  manning 
and  operating  them  under  the  American  flag.  The 
amount  that  a  ship  receives  is  based  upon  three  fac- 
tors: size,  speed  and  distance  covered.  The  sliding 
scale  for  speed  is  designed  to  induce  especially  the 
construction  of  those  higher  types  of  ships  which  are 
so  needed  in  wartime  as  auxiliaries,  which  in  peace 
receive  first  preference  from  shippers  and  travelers, 
and  which  our  merchant  marine  so  seriously  lacks. 

Direct  Aid  for  Americans  Only 

Direct  aid  is  only  payable  to  steamship  companies 
three-fourths  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  Americans, 
three  -  fourths  of  whose  tonnage  flies  the  American 
flag,  and  two-thirds  of  whose  crews  are  composed  of 
American  citizens.  In  consideration  of  such  direct  aid 
the  ships  are  to  carry  all  mails  except  parcel  post  free 


of  charge  and  are  to  be  subject  to  requisition  in  any 
national  emergency  upon  the  payment  of  their  normal, 
fair  values  instead  of  values  inflated  by  reason  of  the 
emergency  which  prompted  their  requisition.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  built  in  American  yards,  ships  to  receive 
aid  must  be  classed  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping; must  perform  all  possible  repairs  in  American 
ports;  and  must  directly  assist  American  trade  by  op- 
erating at  reasonable  intervals  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports,  or  distant  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  or  must  act  as  feeders  for  our  for- 
eign  trade. 

An  example  of  the  relatively  moderate  amount  of 
aid  proposed  as  well  as  the  need  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  power  of  increasing  that  aid  can  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.  This 
line,  operated  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  received 
under  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891,  a  postal  subven- 
tion amounting  to  about  $85,000  per  ship  per  year. 
The  same  vessels,  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1922,  would  only  receive  $60,000  per  ship  per  year 
were  it  not  that  the  board  has  the  right  to  double  this 
amount.  The  compensation  received  under  the  Act  of 
1891  was  insufl[icient  to  induce  their  continued  oper- 
ation, 

A  $50,000,000  Annual  Loss 

The  Shipping  Board  is  running  at  an  annual  loss 
of  approximately  $50,000,000  a  year.  The  great  part 
of  this  loss  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  437  ships 
which  it  is  at  present  maintaining  upon  essential  trade 
routes.  Under  the  aid  proposed  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  the  same  ships,  if  operated  by  private  ini- 
tiative, would  cost  the  government  in  direct  aid  but 
$8,500,000.  By  granting  this  direct  aid  the  country 
not  only  would  realize  from  the  sale  of  these  ships, 
but  would  also  insure  the  continuance  of  adequate  ser- 
vices at  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  is  costing  to 
maintain  those  services  under  government  ownership. 

Without  aid  it  has  been  proved  that  the  government 
fleet  can  find  no  buyers.  Without  aid  the  government 
will  be  obliged  either  to  junk  the  fleet  and  thereby 
derive  nothing  from  its  great  wartime  expenditure,  or 
to  continue  to  operate  at  the  present  staggering  losses 
until  the  ships  are  worn  out,  by  which  time  the  pri- 
vately-owned American  fleet  will  be  also  eliminated 
through  the  competition  of  its  government.  Without 
aid  our  shipyards  will  decay;  our  seafarers  will  seek 
other  pursuits;  our  steamship  organizations  will  be 
scattered.  We  will  again  be  dependent  upon  foreign 
nations  for  the  carriage  of  those  exports  on  whose 
marketing  our  prosperity  depends. 

National  opinion  and  national  economy  urge  that 
the  government  dispose  of  its  fleet  and  retire  from  the 
business  of  shipowning;  national  prosperity  and  na- 
tional safety  imperiously  demand  that  the  country 
maintain  and  develop  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 
In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1922,  the  administra- 
tion sees  the  only  means  of  complying  with  both  these. 
We  will  possess  such  combatant  ships  as  treaty  limi- 
tations will  permit  us,  but  because  of  lack  of  auxil- 
iaries our  fleet  will  be  impotently  bound  to  our  shores 
and  our  naval  strength  will  be  but  a  paper  figment. 
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By  Robert  Dollar,  president,  Robert  Dollar  Company 

THIS  is  certainly  an  interesting  subject,  and  about 
which  no  man  can  do  more  than  guess.  As  that 
guess  depends  on  what  Congress  will  do,  and  as 
they  do  not  know  that  themselves,  how  can  the 
ordinary  mortal   give   any  opinion? 

On  one  point  they  seem  to  be  decided:  that  is,  to 
leave  intact  on  the  statute  books  every  law  that  effec- 
tively put  all  American  cargo  ships  out  of  the  foreign 
trade.  Just  as  surely  as  those  laws  succeeded  in  years 
gone  by,  so  now  they  will  surely  drive  every  American 
cargo  ship  out  of  the  foreign  trade. 

If  the  subsidy  bill  ever  becomes  a  law,  it  will  only 
help  a  little,  but  at  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  it  will 
go  the  way  of  previous  subsidy  bills. 

A  short  time  ago,  while  in  conversation  with  the 
biggest  American  shipowner  and  operator,  I  asked  him 
to  tell  me  candidly  what  he  thought  of  the  situation. 
He  replied  that  in  looking  at  it  closely  he  could  see 
no  more  daylight  than  when  looking  into  the  blackest 
midnight  darkness,  in  which  I  had  to  agree. 

This  opinion  coming  from  two  men  actively  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  who  of  necessity  must  be  optimists 
or  they  would  not  be  in  that  business,  is  certainly  dis- 
couraging in  the  extreme. 


By  H.  F.  Alexander,  president,  Pacific  Steamship 
Company 

I  HARDLY  know  what  to  say;  there  has  already 
been  so  much  talk  about  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  and  so  many  different  views  aired  that  there 
is  hardly  anything  new  that  can  be  brought  out. 
We,  of  course,  want  to  see  this  subsidy  bill  passed 
as  the  first  step  toward  putting  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  upon  the  Seven  Seas.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve if  they  would  revise  the  navigation  laws  to  con- 
form with  the  British  Board  of  Trade  rules,  repeal 
the  Seamen's  Act  and  change  our  tonnage  measure- 
ments to  conform  with  those  of  foreign  vessels,  we 
would  get  further  ahead.  All  we  need  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  parity  with  the  foreign  owners  with  regard 
to  rules,  regulations  and  measurements.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  will  bring  the  Philippines  under  the 
coastwise  laws  and  make  provision  for  substantial 
mail  contracts,  we  will  not  need  any  mileage  subsidy. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Congress  is  not  in  the 
mood  to  change  our  laws  to  equalize  conditions  with 
the  foreign  nations,  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  we  must 
have  a  subsidy  to  offset  these  disadvantages.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
subsidy  bill  as  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction; 
but  we  must  not  let  it  end  there;  we  must  keep  at 
it  until  we  have  the  laws  amended  to  put  us  upon  a 
parity  with  our  foreign  competitors. 


By  J.  O.  Davenport,  shipowner 

IF  there  is  any  maritime  nation  in  the  world  that 
should   have   a   ship    subsidy,   that    nation    is   the 
United  States  of  America;    first,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  wages  and  maintenance  and  so 
induce  able  men,  physically  and  mentally,  to  take  to 
the  sea;    second,   to   realize   on   the   huge   investment, 
governmental  and  individuo.l. 


The  paramount  issue  at  Washington  is  "The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1922",  or  Subsidy  Act,  not  only  to 
shipowners,  exporters  and  importers,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well,  for  there  is  nothing  surer  than 
the  latter's  paying  through  taxation  the  great  cost  of 
$3,500,000,000  standing  against  our  great  fleet  of 
freighters  and  passenger  ships,  if  the  Subsidy  Act 
fails  to  pass.  There  may  be  some  salvage,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  much,  if  vessels  op- 
erated at  a  loss  without  subsidy,  and  if  the  vessels 
are  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board,  the  charterers  of 
bare  vessels  or  buyers  being  unable  to  make  due  pay- 
ments.    Depreciation  of  idle  vessels  is  very  rapid. 

The  Subsidy  Act  in  its  main  features,  direct  and 
indirect,  will  avert  all  this.  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress, representing  the  entire  people,  come  to  the  aid 
of  our  merchant  marine  with  government  compensa- 
tion for  extra  cost  of  manning  and  operating  Ameri- 
can ships  as  against  foreign  bottoms.  Our  scale  of 
wages  and  sustenance  of  crew  is  much  higher,  and 
no  relief  is  to  be  anticipated  in  that  direction.  This 
is  true  of  other  items  of  expense  pertaining  to  opera- 
tion of  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

For  several  decades  the  fact  that  there  was  no  mer- 
chant marine  had  been  deplored  by  Americans,  more 
especially  in  1898  and  1914-1918.  If  the  great  need  of 
troop  ships  and  freighters  during  the  short  but  de- 
cisive Spanish-American  War  has  been  forgotten,  sure- 
ly the  emergency  of  no  ships  for  the  European  War 
is  still  remembered. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  statis- 
tics. Able  writers  have  given  to  those  interested 
enough  to  "read  up",  facts  and  figures  that  cannot 
be  controverted. 

The  exigencies  of  the  world's  greatest  war  found  us 
at  its  termination  with  a  merchant  marine.  This  we 
have,  but  the  Subsidy  Act  must  be  passed  or  the  mer- 
chant marine  cannot  be  retained.  Government  man- 
agement of  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  a  failure.  If 
sold  to  be  operated  under  the  American  flag,  there 
must  be  a  subsidy  to  overcome  numerous  handicaps, 
and  be  it  understood  there  are  many  besides  difference 
in  wages  of  the  personnel  aboard  ship.  If  sold  to  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  stock  must  be  subscribed 
for  or  bonds  purchased,  and  this  feature  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  seaboard;  money  should  be  found 
a-plenty,  even  from  the  Middle  West,  to  finance  legit- 
imate concerns  taking  over  government  ships  when 
new  legislation  makes  the  investment  safe  and  prof- 
itable. Then  through  trade  associations  return  car- 
goes can  and  should  be  arranged,  for  there  is  no  profit 
on  low  freights  without  two-way  loads;  too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  placed  on  this  point.  High  freights 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  low  rates  will  prevail  for  some  time  to  come 
on  ocean-going  vessels,   with   competition   keen. 

The  wooden  vessels  are  eliminated  and  perhaps 
never  should  have  been  built,  but  those  of  steel  con- 
struction are  good  vessels,  especially  the  freighters  of 
the  8800-ton  deadweight  capacity  type,  which  com- 
prises by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  government-owned 
fleet  in  the  merchant  marine.    The  government  is  anx- 
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ious  to  sell;  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  buy  at  a  fair  valuation.  It  now  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  make  that  possible  by  enacting  laws  to  en- 
courage the  successful  operation  of  an  American  mer 
chant  marine  adequate,  at  least,  to  carry  on  the  com 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 


By  H.  H.  Raymond,  president,  Clyde,  Mallory  and 
other  lines 

EITHER  this  present  bill  must  be  promptly  en- 
acted, or  the  United  States  in  defiance  of  sound 
business  and  in  defiance  also  of  the  instinct  and 
conviction  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, will  be  committed  to  a  policy  of  government  own- 
ership and  operation  in  the  shipping  business,  and 
worse  than  that,  to  a  policy  of  governmental  subsi- 
dized competition  with  American  private  capital  and 
enterprise.  Such  an  unjust  policy  as  this  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  manufacturing.  It  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  agriculture.  It  should  not  be  im- 
posed on  the  merchant  marine. 

In  asking  for  the  enactment  of  this  present  bill,  we 
do  so  in  the  deep  conviction  that  American  shipping, 
properly  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  nation,  will  ren- 
der a  far  more  loyal  service  to  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  farmers,  exporters  and  importers  of  this 
country  than  can  or  will  the  ships  of  foreign  nations, 
our  rivals  in  trade  or  possible  enemies  in  war.  Every 
other  maritime  government  in  the  world,  our  own  ex- 
cepted, has  spared  no  effort  and  no  cost  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  delivery  service  by  its  own  ships  and  sea- 
men and  under  its  own  flag  is  provided  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  own  sea-borne  commerce.  That  delivery 
service  becomes  an  indispensable  weapon  of  defense 
in  a  national  emergency.  This  truth  the  great  world- 
war  indelibly  impressed  on  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, when  the  imperative  need  of  "ships  and  more 
ships"  involved  us  in  a  vast  emergency  expenditure 
of  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  two-thirds  of  which 
could  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  adequate  na- 
tional aid  to  American  shipping  and  shipbuilding  in 
the  years  before  1914. 

We  ask  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  so  that  never 
again  may  our  country  be  taken  unprepared  on  the 
sea  and  forced  to  pay  another  such  heavy  price  of  na- 
tional blunders. 

We  have  studied  the  indirect  aids  of  the  present 
bill:  the  reserving  of  50  per  cent  of  the  immigration 
to  American  ships;  the  exemption  from  Federal  taxes 
conditioned  on  building  of  new  ships;  the  5  per  cent 
income  tax  deduction  to  shippers  in  American  vessels; 
the  construction  loan  fund;  the  more  liberal  allowance 
for  depreciation;  the  transfer  of  army  and  navy  trans- 
port service  to  the  merchant  marine;  and  the  provision 
of  the  law  of  1920  for  the  coastwise  extension  to  the 
Philippines.  All  of  these  aids  are  well  considered.  All 
are  valuable  and  welcome.  They  will  serve  together 
to  offset  certain  handicaps  against  us  or  advantages 
already  possessed  by  our  competitors.  But  we  are  ab- 
solutely convinced  by  our  consideration  of  the  bill  that 


these  indirect  aids  themselves'will  not  suffice.  We  are 
convinced  also  that  neither  will  the  direct  aids  them- 
selves suffice.  There  must  be  both  indirect  and  direct 
assistance  to  make  sure  of  giving  the  American  people 
what  they  desire,  and  that  is  a  genuinely  fair  chance 
and  fair  play  for  our  ocean  ships  and  seamen.  This 
bill  as  a  whole  must  be  made  a  law  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent need  and  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  country. 
What  is  more,  the  present  rate  of  compensation  for 
the  cargo  vessels  of  below  thirteen  knots  speed  must 
be  advanced.  We  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
proffered  rate  of  y2  of  1  cent  per  gross  ton  per  hun- 
dred miles.  For  all  but  the  largest  ships  it  is  mani- 
festly insufficient,  and  will  fall  short  of  achieving  its 
express  purpose  of  compensating  for  the  difference  in 
wage  and  subsistence  cost  between  American  cargo 
ships  and  like  ships  of  our  principal  competitor. 


By  E.  C.  Plummer,  commissioner,  Shipping  Board 

AMONG  the  absolute  essentials  to  success  in  for- 
eign markets  are  not  merely  the  goods  pro- 
duced and  properly  prepared  for  foreign  dis- 
tribution, but  the  assurance  of  prompt  and 
certain  deliveries — and  deliveries  by  those  who  are 
our  friends  and  not  the  representatives  of  our  com- 
petitors. This  means  that  we  must  have  ships — Ameri- 
can ships  on  which  we  and  our  customers  can  travel, 
express  ships  by  which  quick  freight  transportation 
may  be  assured,  and  those  great  cargo  carriers  that 
can  cheaply  deliver  the  bulky  products  of  which  this 
country  produces  so  vast  an  amount. 

Nearly  four  thousand  million  dollars  of  the  people's 
money,  raised  largely  through  Liberty  Bonds,  have 
been  invested  in  American  built  ships.  Proper  gov- 
ernment assistance  will  make  these  ships  useful  to 
Americans,  will  put  them  into  private  hands  where 
they  may  be  economically  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  people,  and  will  restore  this  country  to  the 
high  maritime  position  it  held  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Without  such  government  assistance  this  tremendous 
investment  in  floating  property  must  become  in  effect 
a  total  loss,  as  soon  as  the  few  ships  now  in  operation 
are  worn  out. 

The  government  is  under  an  annual  expense  of 
nearly  $50,000,000  on  account  of  these  ships. 

The  mere  operation  of  these  ships  would  give  con- 
stant, well-paid  employment  to  75,000  men,  and  as 
many  more  men  would  be  employed  making  repairs 
and  replacements.  Ships  call  upon  almost  all  kinds  of 
industries  for  labor  and  materials. 

Ships  in  our  foreign  trade  always  create  enlarged 
markets  for  American  products.  Our  business  with 
those  South  American  countries,  secured  by  Shipping 
Board  lines,  shows  up  more  than  twice  as  great  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  just  completed  as 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

These  ships  protect  the  American  from  excessive 
freight  charges  and  other  handicaps,  as  was  so  com- 
pletely shown  in  the  Egyptian  cotton  case. 

They  are  absolutely  necessary  as  an  adjunct  to  our 
navy. 


A  DIGEST  OF  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1922 


<A- 


THE  following  is  a  brief  digest,  by  titles  and  sec- 
tions, of  H.R.  12,021,  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  as  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Greene  after  the  con- 
clusion of  hearings  and  as  reported  and  amended 
by  the  House  committee  on  the  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries: 

Title  I — Amendments  to  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920. 

Section  1 — Grants  the  Shipping  Board  greater  dis- 
cretionary power  in  selling  vessels. 

Section  2 — Provides  that  vessels  shall  be  sold  to  or 
operated  by  persons  having  support  of  interested  com 
munities.     Declares  against  monopoly. 

Section  3 — Creates  a  revolving  loan  fund  of  $125,- 
000,000  as  against  one  of  $25,000,000  created  by  the 
Act  of  1920. 

Title  II— Taxation. 

Section  201 — Amends  Revenue  Act  of  1921  as  to  ex- 
emption from  income  tax  of  earnings  of  vessels  in  for- 
eign trade.  Double  the  tax  exemption  must  be  invest- 
ed in  new  construction.  Proceeds  of  sales  of  vessels 
launched  before  January  1,  1914,  exempt  from  tax  on 
gain  in  value  if  money  is  invested  in  new  construction. 

Section  202 — Clerical  changes  in  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 

Section  203 — Shipping  Board  empowered  to  make  reg- 
ulations for  income  tax  deductions  on  account  of  de- 
preciation of  vessels.  Extraordinary  depreciation  of 
vessels  bought  during  war-time  allowed. 

Section  204 — Five  per  cent  of  freight  money  paid  to 
an  American  vessel  in  foreign  trade  may  be  deducted 
from  income  tax. 

Section  205 — Excludes  direct  aid  (subsidy)  from  tax- 
able income. 

Section  206 — Doubles  tonnage  taxes  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. 

Title  III — Transportation  of  immigrants  by  water. 

Section  301 — As  nearly  as  practicable,  one-half  of 
the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  to  be  transported 
in  American  vessels. 

Section  302 — Regulations  to  be  made  by  commis- 
sioner general  of  immigration. 

Section  303 — President  given  discretionary  powers  as 
regards  foreign  vessels. 

Section  304 — Defines  term  "United  States". 

Title  IV — Compensation  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  401 — Definition  of  terms  employed. 

Section  402 — Creates  "Merchant  Marine  Fund". 

Section  403 — Manner  of  making  contracts,  for  what 
periods,  etc. 

Section  404 — Amount  of  compensation.  Extra  com- 
pensation for  speed  begins  at  12  knots  instead  of  13. 

Section  405 — Definitions  of  power-driven  vessel,  sail- 
ing vessel,  gross  tonnage;  how  speed  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, etc. 

Section  406 — Specifies  what  vessels  shall  not  receive 
compensation.  All  vessels  must  be  classed  by  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping.  During  the  first  year,  they 
must  carry  crews  one-half  of  which,  exclusive  of  offi- 
cers, are  American  citizens;  second  year,  six-tenths; 
thereafter,  two-thirds.  Remainder  in  all  cases  must  be 
eligible  to  American  citizenship,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  passenger  vessels,  provision  applies  only  to 
deck  and  engine  crews. 

Section  407 — "Foreign  trade"  defined. 

Section  408 — When  tramps  and  feeders  are  entitled 
to  compensation. 

Section  409 — Ownership  of  vessels  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


Section  410 — Shipping  Board  may  increase  or  de- 
crease compensation. 

Section  411 — Contracts  may  require  maintenance  of 
service  or  route. 

Section  412 — Vessels  receiving  compensation  m.ay  be 
requisitioned  or  purchased  by  the  United  States,  to  be 
paid  for  on  basis  of  fair  actual  value,  but  "in  neither 
case  shall  such  fair  actual  value  be  enhanced  by  the 
causes  necessitating  the  taking". 

Section  413 — Repairs,  etc.,  of  compensated  vessels, 
aside  from  emergency  work  or  work  on  feeders,  to  be 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Section  414 — Compensated  vessels  must  carry  mail, 
except  parcel  post,  free. 

Section  415 — Compensation  ceases  on  sale,  unless 
new  contract  is  made. 

Section  416 — Vessels  sold  prior  to  expiration  of  con- 
tract remain  subject  to  Section  412. 

Section  417 — General  provisions  for  repayment  of 
compensation  when  net  income  exceeds  10  per  cent. 
This  section  is  too  long  and  involved  to  be  summar- 
ized and  should  be  read  in  full  by  those  interested. 

Section  418 — Obligations  of  owners:  must  comply 
with  Sections  412,  413,  414,  415  and  417;  owner  may 
cancel  without  consent  of  board,  but  remains  liable 
under  Sections  412  and  417,  as  well  as  411  if  he  has 
agreed  to  operate  in  given  trade ;  what  terms  the 
board  may  prescribe. 

Section  419 — General  accounting  office  may  not  re- 
view board's  determination  of  compensation. 

Title  V — Army  and  Navy  transports. 

Section  501 — President  may  order  discontinuance  of 
services;  secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy  directed  to 
make  contracts  with  commercial  lines. 

Title  VI — Rail  and  water  transportation. 

Section  601 — Definition. 

Section  602 — Shipping  Board  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  create  joint  board. 

Section  603 — Board  to  make  export  bills  of  lading. 

Section  604 — Permits  rail-owned  vessels  to  engage 
in  foreign  and  Philippines  trade.  This  section  is  de- 
signed to  clear  up  any  confusion  existing  as  regards 
Section  5,  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Section  605 — Amends  Section  15,  Shipping  Act 
of  1916.  Covers  agreements  between  carriers  affect- 
ing water  transportation.  Provides  for  forced  cancel- 
lation of  agreements  between  railroads  and  steam- 
ship  lines. 

Section  606 — I.  C.  C.  may  require  railroads  to  extend 
to  any  or  all  steamship  lines  arrangements  made  with 
one  line. 

Section  607 — Amends  Section  28,  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  in  order  to  permit  the  board  and  commission  to 
suspend  its  operation  if  both  believe  enforcement  would 
result  in  changing  channels  of  trade. 

Title  VII — Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Section  701 — Officials  and  employes  of  the  United 
States  to  travel  by  American  vessels  when  practicable. 

Section  702 — Government  supplies  to  be  carried  in 
American  vessels  when  practicable. 

Section  703 — Board  empowered  to  make  necessary 
regulations  for  enforcing  act. 

Section  704 — Invalidity  of  one  portion  shall  not  af- 
fect others. 

Section  705 — Short  title:  "Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1922". 


A  RECORD  OF  VANISHED  VESSELS 

The  Ships  of  the  Famous  "California  Fleet"  of  the  '50s  and  '60s — Their  Names,  Where  and 

When  Built  and  Their  Final  Ends 
By  F.   C.  MATTHEWS 


WHO,  having  any  connection  with  maritime  mat- 
ters, has  not  frequently  heard  such  expres- 
sions as  these:  "Yes,  I  remember  the  ship 
well;  wonder  what  became  of  her?";  "She 
was  a  beauty  and  a  flyer;  so-and-so  came  out  in  her 
one  trip;  what  happened  to  her?  Do  you  know?" 
And  how  often  has  the  interrogated  person  been  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reply?  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  after  considerable  investigation,  no 
attempt  has  been  heretofore  made  to  compile  anything 
pretending  to  be  a  complete  list  or  table  of  the  ves- 
sels  that  comprised  what  was  known  the  world  over 
as  the  California  Fleet  and  particularly  as  to  what 
ultimately  became  of  them.  Practically  all  of  the  clip- 
per ships  built  in  the  United  States  were  members  of 


this  fleet  and  the  greater  number  of  vessels  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  were  of  either  clipper  or  semi  -  clipper 
model.  Inasmuch  as  no  ships  of  this  description  were 
built  after  the  50's  and  but  few  ships  of  any  type  for 
this  particular  trade  were  launched  during  the  60's, 
it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  limit  our  table  to 
such  vessels  as  were  built  not  later  than  the  year  1860. 
Some  of  those  named  will  be  recognized  as  having 
operated  well  into  the  70's,  a  few  even  into  the  80's. 
No  effort  has  been  spared  to  obtain  authentic  infor- 
mation, hearsay  reports  not  being  used  until  confirm- 
ed, and  it  is  believed  that  the  table  will  be  found 
worth  preserving  in  maritime  scrap-books  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  interest. 


The  "California  Fleet"— Part  I 


Name  Tons 

A.  M.  Lawrence....     593 

Adelaide  1693 

Alarm   1184 

Alboni  917 

Alert   764 

Alexander  592 

Andrew  Jackson....  1679 

Anglo  Saxon 868 

Antelope  1187 

Antelope  587 

Aramingo  716 

Archer  905 

Architect    520 

Arey    1129 

Argonaut    575 

Asa  Eldredge 1178 

Aspasia  632 

Asterion   1135 

Atalanta  1288 

Atalanta  867 

Atmosphere  1485 

Audubon 582 

Audubon  900 

Aurora    1396 


B.  F.  Hoxie 

Bald  Eagle 

Barreda  Brothers.. 
Belle  of  the  Sea.... 
Belle  of  the  West.. 

Belvedere  

Benjamin   Howard 

Beverly  

Black   Hawk 

Black  Prince 

Black  Sea  

Black  Warrior  

Bonita  

Boston  Light  

Bostonian  

Brewster  

Buena   Vista   

Caricoa  

Caroline  Read 

Carrier  Dove 

Carrier  Pigeon 

Celestial   

Celestial  Empire  .. 


1387 
1708 

770 
1255 

936 
1321 

650 

676 
1108 
1050 

792 
1828 
1127 
1164 
1100 

985 

547 

502 

686 

1694 

1370 

860 

1630 


Built  at 

Baltimore  

New  York   

Boston  

Mystic  

Damariscotta    

Medford   

Mystic  

Rockland,  Me 

Williamsburg,  L.L 

Medford    

New  York 

Somerset  

Baltimore  

Frankfort,   Me 

Medford    

Boston  

Mystic  

Medford   

Baltimore  

Amesbury,   Mass... 

Mystic  

Fairhaven,  Mass.. 

Chelsea  

Chelsa  


Mystic  

Boston  

Boston  

Marblehead   

Dennis,  Mass 

Boston  

Camden,  Me. 

Medford   

New  York  

Newburyport  .... 
Greenport,  L.  L 
Damariscotta  .... 

Boston  

Boston  

Boston  

Newburyport  

Newbury,  Mass. 

Kensington,  Pa. 
Swansea,  Mass. 

Baltimore  

Bath    

New  York 

Boston  


Year  Remarks 

1850  As  Br.  bk.  Wellington  condemned  and  sold  at  Apia,  April,  1878. 

1854  As  Br.  sh.  of  Liverpool  lost  about  1875. 

1856  Akyab-Singapore;  abandoned,  sinking,  after  striking  reef,  1863. 

1852  Sold  1862,  becoming  German  sh.  Elise  Ruger. 

1851  Sold  at  Calcutta,  1857. 

1852  As  Br.  sh.  wckd.  in  Sts.  of  Rhio  on  voy.  Liverp'l-Singapore,  1863. 

1855  As  Br.  sh.  wrecked  in  Straits  of  Caspar,  December,  1868. 

1853  Liverp'1-N.  Y. ;  captured  by  Florida  and  burned,  August,  1863. 
1852  Sold  1863,  becoming  Br.  sh.,  of  Cape  Town. 

1851  Bangkok-Hongkong;  lost  on  Paracels  Reef,  August,  1858. 

1851  Sold  1863,  becoming  German  sh.  Matador. 

1852  As  American  bark,  New  York-Havre,  found'd.  February,  1880. 

1847  Reported  lost  about  1856. 

1856  Sold  1863;  renamed  Nautilus,  of  New  York. 

1849  Sold  1864  and  went  under  Swedish  flag. 

1856  Burned  at  Valparaiso  1879;  sold;  rep'd,  became  Br.  sh.  Norfolk. 

1856  Sold  at  London,  1863;  reported  lost  prior  to  1870. 

1854  Lost  on  reef  at  Bakers  Is.  with  her  guano  cargo,  Sept.,  1863. 

1852  Sold  1856,  becoming  Spanish  ship  Marguerita. 

1850  As  coasting-bark,  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery,  December,  1890. 

1856  Havre-Liverpool,  1871 ;  missing. 

1846  Singapore   for  N.   Y.,  via   Batavia;   burned   at   Batavia,    1859. 

1859  From  San  Francisco  via  Hongkong;  wrecked  near  Manila.  1868. 

1853  Sold  1863  and  went  under  British  flag. 

1855  Mazatlan-Falmouth ;  capt'd  by  Florida  and  burned,  June,  1863. 

1852  Hongkong-San  Francisco,  October,  1861;  missing. 

1854  Sold   1862,   becoming  British   sh.   Earl   Canning,   of  Liverpool. 

1857  Sold  1864,  becoming  British  sh.  Strathpeffer. 

1853  As  Fiery  Cross,  of  Calcutta,  foundered  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  1868. 
1857  As  coasting  bark,  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery,  December,  1886. 

1851  Sold  1855,  becoming  Danish  sh.;  later  went  under  British  flag. 

1852  Sold  1863;  renamed  Argonaut,  of  Boston;  later  bee.  Br.  ship. 
1857  Sold  about  1884,  going  under  German  flag. 

1854  San  Francisco-Boston;  found'd  in  No.  Atlantic,  February,  1865. 

1855  Sold  1862,  becoming  British  sh.  Jupiter,  of  London. 

1853  Sold  1862,  becoming  British  sh.  City  of  Melbourne. 
1853  Condemned  at  Algoa  Bay,  1857. 

1853  Sold  1862,  becoming  British  sh.  Tulja,  of  Bombay. 

1854  New  York-London;  lost  on  Island  of  Guernsey,  January,  1861. 

1855  Sold  1877,  becoming  Norwegian  sh.  Fama. 

1848  As  coasting  bark,  broken  up  at  San  Francisco,  1883. 

1851  Sold  1863,  going  under  Italian  flag. 

1848  As  coasting  bark,  broken  up  at  San  Francisco. 

1855  Liverpool-Tybee,  Phila.  and  S.  F.;  lost  at  Tybee,  March,  1876. 

1852  Boston-S.  F.;  lost  June,  1853,  at  (since  called)  Pigeon  Pt.,  Cal. 
1850  Sold  1858,  going  under  Spanish  flag. 

1852  Bremen-N.  Y.;  abandoned  in  sinking  condition,  February,  1878. 
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Name  Tons 

Challenge  2006 

Challenger  1334 

Channing   800 

Charger    1169 

Chariot  of  Fame..  1573 

Charmer  1055 

Clarendon    

Cleopatra   1562 

Climax    1051 

Coeur  de   Lion 996 

Comet   1836 

Competitor  871 

Conquest 1054 

Contest  1150 

Coringa  777 

Corinne  767 

Courier  382 

Courser  1026 

Criterion    1546 

Cyclone  1109 

Daring 1095 

Dashing  Wave 1239 

Dashaway  1012 

Dauntless  791 

David  Brown 1715 

David    Crockett....  1676 

Defender    1413 

Defiance   1695 

Derby    1094 

Dictator    1293 

Don   Quixote  1429 

Dreadnaught  1227 

Eagle  1296 

Eagle  Wing  1174 

Eastern  State  813 

East   Indian    897 

Eclipse    1250 

Edwin  Forrest 1144 

Electric  Spark 1190 

Eli  Whitney  532 

Eliza  F.  Mason 522 

Elizth.  F.  Willetts     825 
Elizabeth  Kimball     997 

Ellen  Foster  996 

Empress  of  Seas..  2200 

Endeavor   960 

Enoch   Train 1617 

Eureka    1041 

Europa   849 

Euterpe 1984 

Expounder  1035 

Fair  Wind  1299 

Fearless   1183 

Fleetwing  912 

Fleetwood    666 

Flora  Temple  1915 

Flyaway   1274 

Flying  Arrow 900 

Flying  Childers  ....  1125 

Flying  Cloud  1782 

Flying  Dragon  ....  1127 

Flying  Dutchman..  1257 

Flying  Eagle  1004 

Flying  Fish  1505 

Flying  Mist  1184 

Flying  Scud  1713 

Franklin  1124 

Frigate  Bird  567 


Built  at  Year 

New  York  1851 

Boston  1853 

New  York 1858 

Portsmouth    1856 

Boston  3  853 

Newburyport  1854 

Boston  1852 

Medford    1853 

Portsmouth    1854 

New  York 1851 

Medford  1853 

Medford  1855 

New  York 1852 

Medford   1851 

Barneysville    1852 

Newbury,   Mass 1842 

Boston  1851 

Damariscotta  1855 

Boston  1853 

Newburyport  1855 

Newburyport  :1853 

Hallowell,  Me 1854 

Medford   .'...  1852 

New  York 1853 

Mystic  1853 

Boston  1855 

Rockland,  Me 1852 

Chelsea  1855 

Robbinston,  Me 1855 

Medford   1853 

Newburyport  1854 

New  York 1851 

Medford   1854 

Frankfort,   Me 1851 

Newburyport  1856 

Williamsburg,  L.I.  1850 

Boston 1853 

Medford   1855 

Medford   1834 

Baltimore  1852 

Mystic  1854 

Beverly  1853 

1852 

Boston  1853 

Boston  1856 

Boston  1854 

New  York 1851 

Salem    1855 

Rockland,  Me 1854 

Charlestown  1856 

Boston  1855 

Boston  1853 

Medford   1854 

Portsmouth    1852 

Baltimore  1853 

New  York 1853 

Frankfort,   Me 1852 

Boston  1852 

Boston  1851 

Bath    1853 

New  York   1852 

Newcastle,  Me 1852 

Boston  1851 

Medford   1856 

Damariscotta  1854 

Boshon  1858 

Baltimore  1853 


Remarks 

As  Br.  sh.  Golden  City,  lost  on  coast  of  France  about  1876. 

As  Peruv.  sh.  Camille  Cavour,  Pug.  Sd.-Callao;  aband.  Oct., '75. 

Wrecked  at  Keelung,  August,  1857. 

Manila-Boston  via  Cebu;  lost  near  Cebu,  December,  1874. 

Chincha  Islands-Cork;  abandoned  January,  1876. 

Sold  1863,  going  under  British  flag. 

Sagua  la  Grande-New  York;  lost  near  Key  West,  May,  1858. 

Callao-Hampton  Rds.;  aband'd  in  So.  Atlantic  after  coll'n,  '65. 

Stranded  at  Callao,  1855;   sold  and  cont'd  as  Antonia  Terry. 

Sold  1862  to  Russians;  was  later  Swedish  bark  Zaritza. 

As  Br.  sh.  Fiery  Star,  New  Zealand-London,  burned  April,  '65. 

As  Swedish  bk.  Edward,  lost  in  Baltic  Sea  about  1900. 

Boston-New  Orleans;  lost  on  Harbor  Island,  December,  1865. 

Yokohama-N.  Y.;  captured  by  Alabama  and  burned,  Nov.,  1863. 

Reported  sold  foreign  about  1874. 

Reported  lost  late  '50's. 

San  Francisco-Rio  de  Janeiro;  lost  on  Falkland  Is.,  MSy,  1854. 

Hongkong-New  York;  wrecked  on  Pratas  Shoals,  April,  1858. 

Sold  to  Moravia  about  1883. 

Sold  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  Avon. 

Bakers  Is. -Europe;   condemned  and  sold   at  Valparaiso,   1865. 

As  barge,  wrecked  on  Alaskan  coast,  1920. 

Sold  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  Mauritius  Merchant. 

Boston-VaJpairaiso,  1853;  missing. 

S.   F.-Liverpool ;  foundered  in  North  Atlantic,  January,   1861. 

Sold  at  Phila.  for  conversion  into  barge,  Sept.,  '90;  later  lost. 

Puget  Sound-Sydney;  lost  on  Elizabeth  Reef,  So.  Pacific,  1859. 

Condemned  at  Canary  Is.,  1856;  sold;  became  Span.  sh.  Teide. 

Sold  1876,  going  under  German  flag. 

Liverp'l-Hongkong;  captured  by  Georgia  and  burned,  Apr., '63. 

Sold  1864,  becoming  French  sh.  Saint  Aubin,  of  Havre. 

Liverpool-San  Francisco;  lost  on  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Sold  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  Turkey,  of  Calcutta. 

Boston-Bombay,  1865;  missing. 

Sold  1867  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Sold  at  Calcutta,  1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Lost  near  San  Bias,  October,  1853. 

New  York-Hongkong,  1863;  missing. 

Liverpool-San  Francisco;  lost  on  the  Irish  Coast,  Sept.,  1869. 

Australia-S.  F.;  into  Papeete  in  distress;  burned  there,  1870. 

Sold  1863,  becoming  Chilean  bark  Emanuel. 

Sold  at  Shanghai,  spring  of  1864. 

Puget  Sound-Iquique;  lost  at  Easter  Island,  May,  1873. 

Puget  Sound-Callao;  lost  at  Neah  Bay,  December,  1867. 

Burned  at  Queenscliffe,  December,  1861. 

Burned  in  Japan  in  late  70's. 

Sold  about  1870,  becoming  British  sh.  of  Port  Glasgow. 

Sold  and  went  under  British  flag;  condemned  at  Calcutta,  '66. 

Sold  about  1863,  becoming  Holland  sh.  A.  M.  E.,  of  Amsterdam. 

Abandoned  at  sea  about  1871. 

Converted  into  schooner  about  1886. 

Sold  early  60's  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Sold  1878,  becoming  Norwegian  bark  Johanne. 

As  British  bark,  condemned  at  Melbourne,  1885. 

Boston-Honolulu;  struck  iceberg  off  Horn  and  sank,  May,  '59. 

Macao-Havana,  with  coolies;  sank  in  China  Sea;  868  lives  lost. 

Sold  1858,  bee.  Span.  bk.  Concepcion;  later  Br.  bk.  Bothalwood. 

Dismasted  near  Melbourne,  '55;  sold;  bee.  Wings  of  the  Wind. 

Sold  at  London,  1863. 

As  Br.  sh.  strd.  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  '74;  burned  for  metal,  '75. 

Entering  S.  F.  hbr.,  struck  on  Arch  Rock  and  sank,  Dec,  '61. 

S.  F.-N.  Y. ;  wrecked  on  New  Jersey  coast,  February,  1858. 

Condemned  at  Mauritius,  October,  1879,  and  sold. 

As  Span.  sh.  El  Bueno  Suceso,  foundered  in  China  Sea. 

From  Greenock;  wrecked  at  Bluff  Harbor,  N.  Z.,  Aug.  26,  1862. 

Sold  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  Cestrian. 

Sold  and  went  under  German  flag  as  Heinrich  and  Tonio. 

Sold  1863  and  went  under  British  flag;  later  was  Norw.  bark. 
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Name  Tons 

Galatea  939 

Game  Cock 1119 

Gauntlet  2031 

Gazelle    1244 

Gem  of  the  Ocean  629 

George  Peabody....  1562 

George  Raynes  ....  999 

Gladiator    650 

Goddess    1126 

Golden  City  810 

Golden  Eagle  1120 

Golden  Fleece  968 

Golden  Fleece  1475 

Golden  Gate  1349 

Golden  Light  1140 

Golden   Racer  837 

Golden  State  944 

Golden  West  1443 

Good  Hope  1060 

Governor  Morton..  1430 

Grace  Darling  1042 

Great  Republic 3337 

Grey  Feather  586 

Greyhound   538 

Guiding  Star  963 

Haidee 395 

Harriet  Hoxie  671 

Harvey  Birch 1488 

Haze    839 

Helena    650 

Henry  Brigham  ...  1068 

Herald  of  Morning  1109 

Hesperus    1019 

Highflyer   1195 

Hoogley  1304 

Hornet    1426 

Hound  714 

Houqua 585 

Huntsville    522 

Hurricane    1608 

Hussar    721 


Built  at  Year 

Charlestown  1854 

Boston  1850 

Richmond,   Me 1853 

New  York  1850 

Medford    1852 

Medford    1853 

Portsmouth    1852 

New  York  1835 

Medford    1855 

New  York 1852 

Medford    1852 

Boston  1852 

Boston  1855 

New  York  1851 

Boston  1852 

Thomaston  1»52 

New  York  1852 

Boston  1852 

Medford   1855 

Somerset,   Mass....  1852 

Boston  1854 

Boston  1853 

Eastport,    Me 1850 

Baltimore  1848 

Newburyport  1853 

Providence  1854 

Mystic  1851 

Mystic  1854 

Mystic  1859 

New  York  1841 

Medford    1851 

Medford    1853 

Medford    1856 

Newburyport  185? 

Boston  1852 

New  York  1851 

Mystic  1853 

New  York  1844 

New  York  1831 

New  York  1851 

Newburyport  1852 


Remarks 
Sold  1882,  went  under  Nrwg.  flag;  later  con'd.  Cape  Good  Hope. 
Condemned  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  February,  1880. 
Sold  1861,  becoming  British  sh.  Sunda. 

Dismasted  on   China   Coast;    sold,   becoming   Peruv.   sh.   Cora. 
As  coasting  bark,  wrecked  on  Vancouver  Island,  Aug.,  1879. 
New  York-S.  F.;  condemned  at  Valparaiso,  May,  1881. 
Reported  sold  foreign  after  1865. 

Sold  1865,  becoming  Norwegian  sh.^  Yara  Yara,  of  Arendal. 
Sold  1864,  becom'g  Norw.  sh.  Nordens  Dronning,  of  Stavanger. 
As  Br.  bk.  Tokatea,  lost  Dec,  1879,  on  voyage  Sydney-Honolulu. 
Howlands  Is. -Cork;  captured  by  Alabama  and  burned  Feb., '63. 
Beating  out  of  S.  F.  harbor,  wckd.  outside  Fort  Point,  Apr.,  '54. 
New  York-San  Francisco;  condemned  at  Montevideo,  1877. 
New  York-Bombay;  burned  at  Pernambuco,  May,   1856. 
Boston-S.  F.;  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  February,  1853^. 
Wrecked  in  River  Min,  April,  1857. 

Condmd  at  Rio, '83;  sold;  as  Arg.  bk.  Anna  C.Maguire,  wckd, '86. 
Sold  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  of  Liverpool. 
As  Swed.  sh.  Solide,  ashore,  total  loss,  near  Quebec,  Nov.,  '81. 
Burned  at  Beaufort,  July,  1877,  while  loading  for  England. 
Puget  Sound-San  Francisco;  missing,  January,  1878. 
As  Br.  sh.  Denmark,  Rio-St.  Johns,  found'ed  in  No.  Atlantic. 
Sold  about  1863,  becoming  German  sh.  Ida,  of  Bremen. 
Sold  1856  and  went  under  Chilean  flag. 
Hongkong-S.  F.;  put  back  in  distress;  condemned,  1870. 

As  slave  ship,  scuttled  and  sunk  off  Montauk,  September,  1858. 

Reported  sold  early  '60's. 

Havre-N.  Y.;   captured  by   Nashville  and  burned,   Nov.,  1862. 

Sold  1882,  becoming  German  bark  of  Bremen. 

Swatow-Havana,  with  coolies,  autumn  1856;  missing. 

Original  name.  Telegraph,  which  see. 

Sold  1870,  becoming  Norwegian  sh.;  later,  bark. 

At  Woosung,  just  arrived  from  Liverpool;  burned,  Jan.,  1861. 

Wrecked  on  Formosa,  fall  of  1856. 

Wrecked,  bound  up  river  for  Shanghai,  August,  1852. 

New  York-San  Francisco;  burned  at  sea.  May,  1866. 

Sold  at  London,  January,  1864. 

Yokohama,  August,  1864,  for  New  York;  missing. 

S.  F.-Coquimbo;  lost  at  Easter  Island,  January  17,  1871. 

Sold  abt.  1860,  becoming  Shaw  Allum,  of  Singapore;  fnd'd.  1869. 

Sold  at  Singapore,  November,   1864. 
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Name  Tons 

Iconium    659 

Imperial    1184 

Indiaman    1165 

Industry   1138 

Ino  879 

Intrepid    1173 

Invincible  1728 

Isaac  Jeanes  813 

Jack  Frost  836 

Jacob  Bell   1382 

John  Bertram  1080 

John  E.  Thayer....  1918 

John  Gilpin  1089 

John  Land  1064 

John  Milton  1444 

John  Stuart  1653 

John  Wade  640 

Joseph   Peabody. ...  1177 

Kate  Hayes  700 

Kate  Hooper  1488 

Kathay    1500 

Keystone    658 

Kingfisher    1286 

King  Philip  1189 

Kit  Carson  1016 

Ladoga    866 

Lantao    593 

Lebanon   696 

Levanter  868 

Lightfoot   1996 

Live  Yankee  1657 

Living  Age  727 

Lookout  1067 

Lotus  660 


Built  at  Year 

Wiscasset  1848 

Boston  1857 

Boston  1854 

Medford    1858 

Williamsburg,  L.I.  1851 

New  York   1856 

New  York  1851 

Philadelphia    1854 

Kennebunk 1857 

New  York  1852 

Boston  1850 

Medford    1856 

Boston  1852 

Boston  1853 

Fairhaven,  Mass...  1854 

New  York 1852 

Medford   1851 

Boston  1856 

1851 

Baltimore  1853 

New  York  1853 

Alma,   Me 1854 

Medford    1853 

Alma,   Me 1857 

Dennis,  Mass 1855 

Portsmouth    1854 

Boston 1849 

Newburyport  1847 

Newcastle,  Me 1852 

Boston  1853 

Rockland,  Me 1852 

Medford    1852 

Warren,   Me 1853 

Chelsea     1852 

(To 


Remarks 

As  coasting  bark,  broken  up  at  San  Francisco,  1877, 

Sold  at  Hongkong,  1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Sold  1863  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Sold  1865  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Sold   1866;   renamed  Shooting  Star;   later,   Russian  bk.   Ellen. 

Hongkong-New  York;  lost  on  reef  near  Island  of  Banca,  1860. 

Burned  at  wharf.  New  York,  September,  1867. 

As  coasting  bark,  wrckd.  at  entrance  to  S.  F.  harbor,  Mch.,  '76. 

N.  Z.-Melbourne,  Feb.,  '64;  missing;  th't  lost  on  Stewarts  Is. 
Foo  Chow-N.  Y.;  captured  by  Florida  and  burned,  Feb.,  1863. 
As  Norwegian  bark,  abandoned  in  No.  Atlantic,  March,  1883. 
Burned  at  Island  of  Potos,  Gulf  of  California,  September,  1858. 
Hono-New  Bedfd;  struck  iceberg  off  Cape  Horn,  found'd,  '58. 
New  York-Newport,  England;  abandoned  March,  1864. 
Callao-N.  Y.;   lost  with   all  hands   near  Montauk  Light,   1858. 
Sold  at  Bombay    1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 
Bangkok-San  Francisco;  lost  in  Gulf  of  Siam,  March,  1859. 
Sold  at  London,  1863,  becoming  Br.  sh.  Dagmar,  of  Liverpool. 

Sold  at  Callao,  Aug.,  1854;  reported  sunk  in  war  with  Chile. 
At  Melbourne,  from  Hongkong;  set  on  fire  by  crew  and  burned. 
Sold  foreign,  1863;  reported  lost  at  Howlands  Islands,  1867. 
Sold  during  60's  and  went  under  French  flag,  as  Fabius. 
N.  Y.-S.  F.;  cond.  at  Montevideo,  '71;  sold;  later,  Jaime  Cibils. 
As  coasting  bark,  lost  on  beach  south  of  S.  F.  entrance,  1878. 
Sunk  in  Brazilian  war,  to  assist  in  blockading  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sold  and  went  under  Portuguese  flag  as  bark  Zelmira. 
Caldera-Boston ;    missing,  1857. 

Sold  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  (later  British  bk.)  of  Shields. 
Sold  about  1864,  becoming  British  sh.  of  Cowes. 
From  Manila;  wrecked  March  10,  1857,  two  days  out. 
Cardiff-Karachi;  lost  while  mak'g  Span,  port,  in  distress,  '61. 
From  Woosung,  Dec.  28,  '54;  wckd.  on  Pratas  Shoals,  Jan.  1,'55. 
Shanghai-Puget  Sd.;  lost  on  Kutsino  Is.,  Japan,  Sept.  12,  1878. 
Sold  foreign,  1863. 
be  continued) 


THE  MARINE  BORER:    SOME  NEW  LIGHT 

Work  of  San  Francisco  Committee  Leads  to  Complete  Reversal  of  Ideas  Regarding  the  Pest. 
Neither  Fresh  Water  nor  Sewage  Immediately  Destructive 


THE  work  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  marine  piling  committee  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  sci- 
entists the  world  over  for  its 
thorough  research  into  the  life  hab- 
its of  marine  borers  and  the  practi- 
cal bearing  of  those  habits  on  the 
construction  of  marine  terminals. 
This  work  is  of  benefit  not  only  to 
the  waterfront  structures  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  its  estuaries  but 
its  influence  has  reached  into  the 
harbors  of  all  of  our  coasts  and 
even  into  those  of  northern  Europe. 
Some  1500  copies  of  this  commit- 
tee's report  have  been  distributed 
to  every  continent  on  the  globe,  and 
it  has  taken  rank  among  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject.  This  rec- 
ognition is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  biological  researches  of  Profes- 
sor C.  A.  Kofoid  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  results  of  whose 
work  are  held  by  competent  scien- 
tists to  be  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  ever  published  in  any 
language  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  investigation  of  marine  bor- 
ers, and  especially  of  the  teredo, 
have  caused  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  ideas  concerning  immunity  from 
that  pest.  During  the  work  of  the 
1920-1921  season  it  was  determined 
by  scientific  experiment  that  teredo 
"can  continue  to  feed  and  function 
in  water  of  a  minimum  salinity  of 
five  parts  per  thousand".  All  of  the 
previous  investigations  of  European 
scientists  and  many  American  in- 
vestigators had  placed  the  minimum 
at  nine  parts   per  thousand. 

Even  more  important  than  this  de- 
termining minimum  of  salinity  was 
the  discovery  that  the  teredo  can 
endure  exposure  to  entirely  fresh 
water  for  a  period  of  at  least  twen- 


Sections    of    piling    from    Crockett,    California, 
destroyed  by  teredo  navalis 


ty  days,  and  the  further  discovery 
that  the  teredo  can  live  in  conditions 
of  "putrefaction  involving  the  entire 
exclusion  of  dissolved  oxygen  from 
the  water  for  at  least  ten  days." 

In  connection  with  these  discov- 
eries, the  marked  winter  dying  off 
of  teredo  in  the  Carquinez  Strait  re- 
gion, which  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  due  to  a  larger  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  river,  has  been  proved 
to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  and  bac- 
teria infection  and  not  primarily  by 
the  lack  of  salt. 

Practically  these  newly  discovered 
facts  mean  that  protection  to  wood- 
en piling  must  be  extended  over  a 
much  wider  area  than  had  been 
thought   necessary. 

There  has  been  considerable  crit- 
icism from  practical  shipping  men 
and  men  with  large  capital  invested 
in  terminal  structures  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  has  been  confined 
to  strictly  biological  research.  The 
practical  conclusions  given  above, 
arrived  at  solely  through  biological 
research,  should  be  sufficient  answer 
to  this  criticism. 

Professor  Kofoid,  after  consider- 
able investigation,  predicted  some 
time  ago  that  the  same  teredo  that 
was  working  in  Carquinez  Straits 
might  be  expected  as  a  visitor  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Coast.  He  was 
hotly  contradicted  at  the  time  by 
many  Eastern  authorities  and  by 
some  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  yet 
during  the  winter  of  1921-1922  the 
teredo  made  its  appearance  almost 
at  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbor, 
where  the  investment  in  structures 
supported  upon  untreated  wooden 
piling  runs  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Based  on  the  biological  work  the 


More   work   of  the   borer.     Left  to   right:     Avon  dolphin,    driven   in    1916;     pulled    in    April,     1921;    Avon    wharf    mooring    pile,    low    water    line, 
driven  in   March,    1919,   pulled   June    16,    1921.    Avon  wharf  mooring   pile,   mud   line,    driven   in    March,    1919;    pulled   June    16,    1921. 
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At  top,  xylotrya  taken  from  mud  line  of  creo- 
soted  pile.  Second,  limnoria  working  in  pile 
(magnified  12  diameters).  Third,  teredos,  large 
and  small,  working  in  section  of  pile.  At  bot- 
tom, longitudinal  section  of  pile  showing  teredo 
at  work. 


marine  piling  committee  has  worked 
out  tentative  specifications  for  cre- 
osoted  oil  and  the  treatment  of  tim- 
ber with  this  material  for  protection 
from  marine  borers.  Creosoted  pil- 
ing is  being  furnished  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  and  elsewhere 
on  these  specifications,  which  will 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  as  fur- 
ther knowledge  results  from  the  in- 
vestigation work  now  in  progress. 

At  the  instance  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco committee  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  appointed  a  special  committee 
on  marine  borer  investigation  that 
will  explore  and  correlate  the  work 
on  this  subject  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


A  subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  composed  of 
Commissioners  Chamberlain,  Benson 
and  Lissner,  Clifford  W.  Smith,  sec- 
retary of  the  board,  and  Charles  F. 
Gerry,  attorney-examiner  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
are  adequate  American  flag  tonnage 
facilities  to  warrant  the  enforce- 
ment of  Section  28  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920.  The  hearings 
were  scheduled  to  be  held  as  fol- 
lows: Chicago,  Illinois,  July  3; 
Portland,  Oregon,  July  10;  Seattle, 
Washington,  July  12;  San  Francisco, 
California,  July  17;  Los  Angeles, 
California,  July  19. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  held 
on  May  29  it  was  announced  that 
the  company  had  made  a  net  profit 
of  yen  2,604,515.52  for  the  six 
months  ending  March  31,  1922. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  half 
year,  this  is  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent  and  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
marked  decline  in  revenue  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  falling  off  of  freight 
shipments  and  the  general  depres- 
sion in  shipping  circles.  The  com- 
pany has  withdrawn  from  the  divi- 
dend equalization  reserve  yen  2,- 
000,000  and  has  declared  a  half-year 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent 
a  year.  The  company  carried  to  new 
account  yen  343,717.02  as  against 
yen  409,201.50  for  the  preceding  six 
months. 
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THE   PERFECT  FIRE    EXTIN- 
GUISHER 

FOR  many  years  chemical  engi- 
neers have  been  searching  for 
a  combination  of  ingredients 
that  would  form  a  foam  of 
bubbles  to  blanket  fire.  Many  such 
combinations  have  been  tried  out 
and  found  to  have  various  disadvan- 
tages. Some  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
compose and  deteriorate  while  held 
in  solution  and  so  become  useless 
when  called  upon  in  an  emergency. 
Others  made  too  thin  a  foam;  still 
others  were  objectionable  on  account 
of  unpleasant  odors. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  in 
Foamite,  which  has  been  tested  thor- 
oughly in  a  commercial  way  with  an 
experience  covering  several  years 
and  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions, both  afloat  and  ashore,  the 
perfect  fire  extinguisher  has  been 
found. 

The  Foamite  Firefoam  system,  as 
commercially  installed,  bases  its  fire 
extinguishing  properties  upon  the 
chemical  action  that  takes  place  im- 
mediately upon  the  mixing  of  two 
solutions,  in  one  of  which  Foamite 
is  held  in  suspension  and  in  the 
other  materials  that  upon  mixing 
generate  carbon  dioxide.  The  foam 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  being  formed 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  bubbles  of  the  foam  will  be  filled 
with  that  gas.  The  foam  film,  being 
tough  enough  to  hold  and  imprison 
the  carbon  dioxide  under  the  action 
of  heat,  will  spread  a  complete  blan- 
ket over  the  surface  of  any  burning 
liquid,  such  as  oil  in  the  tank,  and 
smother  the  fire  in  a  very  short  time. 

Over  20,000  land  oil  storage  tanks 
have  been  equipped  with  this  system, 
and  the  greatest  passenger  vessels 
in  the  world  are  being  fitted  with  it 
as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  of 
their  employment  will  permit.  In- 
cluded among  these  passenger  ves- 
sels might  be  mentioned  the  Aqui- 
tania,  the  Mauretania,  the  Olympic, 
the  Majestic,  and  the  Berengaria. 

The  system  has  the  full  approval 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
American  boards  of  marine  under- 
writers, British  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Fire  Offices'  Committee. 

While  this  system  is  simplicity 
itself  in  its  action,  the  installation 
of  the  system,  especially  aboard 
ship,  calls  for  specialized  engineer- 
ing knowledge  and  experience  and, 
properly  installed,  it  practically  elim- 
inates the  risk  of  fire  in  engine- 
room,  boiler-room,  or  fuel  tank. 


THE  KEY  SYSTEM'S  NEW  FERRIES 

Turbo-Electric  Drive  Adopted  for  Two  Vessels  Under  Construction  by  the  Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  8C  Drydock  Corporation 


THE  new  ferry  boats  of  the  San   Francisco-Oak- 
land   Terminal    Railways    (Key    System),    under 
construction  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Corporation,  will  be  put  in  service  be- 
tween  the    Key    System   pier    and   the   San    Francisco 
Ferry  building  early  in   1923. 

These  boats  have  been  designed  by  John  B.  Mat- 
thews, consulting  engineer  and  surveyor,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  will  be  constructed  of  steel  on  the  trans- 
verse system  of  framing  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  That  bureau 
has  already  examined  the  plans,  approved  them  and 
given  the  vessels  A-1,  its  highest  class. 

The  dimensions  of  the  boats  are  as  follows:  Length 
over-all,  240  feet;  breadth  molded,  42  feet;  breadth 
over  guards,  62  feet  6  inches;  depth  molded,  19  feet 
6  inches. 

Extra  Strength  Provided 

The  hull  lines  will  be  of  sufficient  fullness  to  insure 
stability  and  steadiness  in  any  weather  encountered 
on  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  weight  of  the  framing 
and  plating,  in  fact,  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
required  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  so  as 
to  add  stiffness  and  strength  for  the  prevention  of 
vibration,  and  also  for  reserve  material  against  salt 
water  action. 

There  will  be  seven  water-tight  transverse  bulk- 
heads spaced  throughout  the  vessels  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  any  one  compartment  formed  thereby  may  be 
completely  flooded  with  water  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  vessel.  Each  compartment  will  be 
equipped  with  powerful  wrecking  pumps  with  suction 
pipe  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  kept  free  of  in- 
coming water  to  the  capacity  of  the  wrecking  pump. 

The  speed  of  the  boats  will  be  13  knots  an  hour. 
The  main  propelling  machinery  will  consist  of  one 
turbo  generating  set,  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  of  the  impulse  marine  condens- 
ing type,  normal  rating  1000  kilowatts,  500-volt  direct 
current  with  one  75  kilowatt  direct-connected  115-volt 
exciter. 

Two  B.  &  W.  Boilers 

Steam  for  these  turbines  will  be  supplied  by  two 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  of  watertube  type,  with  a 
total  heating  surface  of  5000  square  feet,  and  will 
carry  steam  pressure  of  225  pounds  a  square  inch. 
They  will  be  fitted  with  superheater  capable  of  fur- 
nishing superheated  steam  at  65  degrees  Fahrenheit 
above  normal.  Boilers  will  be  fitted  for  burning  oil 
with  Coen  type  burners  under  natural  draft,  regulated 
by  control  system  governed  by  boiler  pressure. 

The  turbine  will  be  operated  at  210  pounds  steam 
throttle  pressure,  50  degrees  superheat,  28V2-inch 
vacuum,  30-inch  barometer.  The  direct-connected  ex- 
citer will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  current  and 
excitation  to  the  propelling  motors,  lighting,  steering 
gears,  etc. 

There  will  be  two  motors  of  double  armature  type, 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  each 
designed  for  1200  shaft  horse  power  at  125  revolu- 
tions a  minute.    Each  motor  will  be  coupled  through 


shafting  to  its  own  propeller  and  each  independent  of 
the  other.  Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  either 
may  be  operated  for  speed  requirements  while  only 
slightly  dependent  upon  the  other.  This  is  effected  by 
the  Ward  Leonard  system  of  control,  which  will  be 
operated  from  the  engine  room  only.  This  control  will 
be  so  connected  that  when  the  speed  of  the  driving 
motor  is  furnishing  all  the  driving  power  through  the 
rear  propeller,  the  speed  of  the  forward  motor  will  be 
regulated  so  that  it  will  revolve  only  rapidly  enough 
to  relieve  the  drag  or  resistance  of  the  forward  or 
idling  propeller,  and  vice  versa  when  direction  of  ves- 
sel is  changed. 

A  Complete  Innovation 

This  arrangement  and  type  of  machinery  for  steam 
ferry  boat  purposes  is  a  complete  departure  from  that 
heretofore  used.  It  will  eliminate  the  resistance  of  the 
forward  wheel  of  vessels  fitted  with  reciprocating  en- 
gines having  a  continuous  shaft  throughout  the  length 
of  the  vessel  with  propeller  wheels  at  each  end  operat- 
ing at  the  same  speed.  The  horsepower  necessary  to 
operate  only  the  idling  portion  of  the  machinery  will 
effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  total  necessary 
horsepower,  and  may  be  operated  under  favorable  and 
economical  fuel  conditions,  together  with  saving  in 
upkeep. 

There  will  be  two  35  K.  W.  turbine-driven  auxiliary 
generating  sets,  direct  current,  manufactured  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  which  will  be  used  for  sup- 
plying power  for  lighting,  steering  gear,  ventilating 
motor,  and  all  other  electrically-operated  machinery; 
also  for  excitation  to  the  main  propelling  machinery  if 
necessary.  One  set  will  be  placed  in  the  lower  engine 
room  for  continuous  service,  and  the  other  in  reserve 
in  the  engine  room  casing  above  the  main  deck,  to  be 
used  only  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Auxiliary  Equipment 

The  condensing  outfit,  of  the  C.  H.  Wheeler  make, 
will  consist  of  the  following:  The  main  condenser 
will  be  of  the  surface  condensing  type,  having  a  wet 
and  dry  suction  cylindrical  shell.  It  will  be  construct- 
ed of  Muntz  metal  tubes  and  tube  sheets,  and  will 
have  a  cooling  surface  of  2500  square  feet.  The  main 
circulating  pump  will  be  of  centrifugal  type,  also  of 
the  C.  H.  Wheeler  make,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of 
3000  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  besides  the  sea  suction 
and  surcharge  to  condenser  and  overboard.  It  will 
also  have  a  large  bilge  pipe  suction  to  be  used  in  case 
of  emergency. 

In  lieu  of  the  regular  standard  type  of  air  pump  for 
the  main  condensing  system  there  will  be  two  radio 
jets  of  C.  H.  Wheeler  make,  each  having  a  capacity  for 
delivering  24.3  pounds  of  free  air  an  hour.  These  radio 
jets  will  be  so  connected  that  one  will  be  in  constant 
use  while  the  other  is  held  in  reserve  for  alternate 
use. 

The  condensate  pump  will  be  of  centrifugal  turbine 
driven  type  with  capacity  of  25,000  pounds  steam  per 
hour. 

The  engine  and  boiler  room  bilge,  fresh  water  and 
sanitary  pumps,  of  Worthington  make,  will  be  electric 
motor  driven  of  ample  capacity  for  desired  service.  All 
other  pumps  are  Worthington  make,  of  simplex  or  du- 
plex plunger  standard  types. 
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The  total  passenger  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  each  of  the  boats  will  be 
3000  persons,  with  seating  capacity 
for  2000.  Seats  will  be  double,  of 
solid  mahogany,  shaped  to  give  com- 
fort and  rest  to  passengers,  and  will 
be  placed  athwart  ship. 

The  inside  finish  of  both  main  and 
salon  decks  will  be  in  white  cedar, 
colored  to  soften  reflected  lights. 
Trimmings,  cornices  and  sills  below 
windows  will  be  of  mahogany. 

Excellent  Ventilating  System 

The  ventilating  system  will  be  of 
the  latest  improved  type.  Over  every 
alternate  window  and  on  all  outside 
doors  will  be  fitted  bronze  grills  of 
ample  mesh  to  allow  free  access  of 
fresh  air.  Under  every  alternate 
seat  in  the  cabins  will  be  fitted  ven- 
tilating ducts,  which  will  extend 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  the 
end  of  the  seat  next  to  the  aisle. 
These  ducts  and  grills  will  admit 
fresh  air  passing  above  the  head 
space  and  below  the  seat  base,  there- 
by effecting  a  complete  circulation 
of  air  to  all  parts  of  the  cabins  and 
salons,  including  restaurants,  lava- 
tories, etc.  The  heavy  air  will  be 
drawn  off  these  compartments  by 
four  electrically-driven  exhaust  fans, 
of  the  Sturtevant  blower  type,  placed 
on  the  hurricane  deck.  Air  ducts 
will  lead  from  various  parts  of  the 
cabins,  salons,  restaurants,  lava- 
tories, etc.,  to  the  fans.  By  this 
complete  system  of  ventilation,  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  and  the  draw- 
ing off  of  heavy  air,  the  boats  will 
be  provided  with  a  complete  change 
of  air  every  five  minutes. 

Accommodations  for  Passengers 

The  accommodations  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  passengers 
will  be  of  the  very  latest  type  of 
equipment.  On  the  salon  deck  there 
will  be  a  women's  rest  room,  fur- 
nished with  lounge,  chairs  and  mir- 
rors. Adjacent  to  this  rest  room 
there  will  be  a  lavatory  fitted  up 
with  the  latest  type  of  marine  lava- 
tory fixtures.  On  the  main  deck 
there  will  be  a  wash  room  and  lava- 
tory for  men;  news  stand  and  boot 
shining  stands. 

The  restaurant  on  each  boat  will 
have  seating  capacity  for  eighty  per- 
sons. The  tables  and  stools  will  be 
of  mahogany  finish.  The  galley  will 
be  fitted  up  with  the  latest  type  of 
equipment,  consisting  of  steam  heat- 
ing tables,  coffee  and  hot  water 
urns,  ice  box,  etc.,  all  arranged  for 
quick  and  efficient  service. 

Fire  Fighting  Apparatus 

The  fire  fighting  apparatus  will 
consist  of  a  powerful  centrifugal 
turbine-driven  pump,  of  the  Worth- 
ington   make,   having   a   capacity   of 
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500  gallons  a  minute  under  100  pounds'  pressure.  This 
pump  will  supply  water  to  nine  hose  plugs,  which  will 
be  distributed  throughout  the  vessel  in  the  most  ac- 
cessible places.  In  addition  to  these  nine  plugs,  there 
will  be  two  swivel  high-pressure  nozzles  of  large  ca- 
pacity placed  at  each  end  of  the  hurricane  deck,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  throw  heavy  streams  of  water  on 
adjacent  buildings,  as  well  as  on  the  vessel  itself. 
This  fire  fighting  outfit  not  only  gives  the  vessel  maxi- 
mum protection  against  fire,  but  also  furnishes  fully 
equipped  fire  boats  for  the  protection  of  other  prop- 
erty. Two  hand  pumps  and  fire  extinguishers  will  also 
be  available. 

Life  Boats  and  Rafts 
The  life-saving  apparatus,  in  addition  to  the  ordin- 
ary life  belts,  life  boats,   etc.,   required   by   law,  will 
consists  of  eight  large  Balsa  life  rafts,  placed  four  on 
each  end  of  the  hurricane  deck  in  position  ready  for 


launching  at  a  moment's  notice.  Two  of  these  rafts 
will  be  fitted  with  self-illuminating  tubes  to  render 
them  visible  at  night.  These  rafts  furnish  safety  ap- 
pliances additional  to  those  required  by  law. 

The  steering  gear  will  be  electrically-driven,  of  the 
Allan  Cunningham  make,  and  will  be  driven  by  a  7V2 
horsepower  motor,  from  which  power  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  horizontal  chain  drum  through  a  Water- 
bury  hydraulic,  variable-speed  transmission  device  and 
gears. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railways  was 
attracted  to  the  turbo-electric  system  of  prime  mover 
by  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  the  United  States 
government  on  colliers,  battleships.  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters, etc.  The  dependability  of  this  form  of  power,  and 
its  easy  control  have  proved  conclusively  its  safe  and 
economical  operation. 


The   Oakland   Estuary  and   Alameda  Works,    Union   Plant,    Bethlehem    Shipbuilding   Corporation 


SOME  HEAVILY  LADEN  VESSELS 


THE  steamship  Willhilo  of  the  Williams  Steamship 
Company,  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  on 
May  12  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle,  was  reported  by  her  master  as 
carrying  general  cargo  amounting  to  10,075  tons,  says 
the  Panama  Canal  Record.  The  Willhilo  is  a  ship  of 
5816  gross  and  3567  net  tons,  United  States  registry 
measurement;  435  feet  in  length  by  57.6  feet  beam, 
and  was,  accordingly,  well  loaded.  She  was  drawing 
25.6  feet  of  water  at  time  of  transit. 

During  the  calendar  year  1921  the  428  vessels  which 
passed  through  the  canal  in  the  United  States  coast- 
wise trade  had  aggregate  registered  net  tonnage  of 
1,739,312  tons  and  carried  a  total  of  1,944,118  tons  of 
cargo.  The  ratio  of  tons  of  cargo  to  net  tons  was 
1.12  tons  of  cargo  per  net  ton.  In  the  case  of  the  Will- 
hilo the  ratio  was  2.82. 

The  items  reported  on  the  cargo  declaration  for  the 
Willhilo  were  as  follows:  agricultural  implements,  12 
tons;  automobiles,  4;  canned  fruits,  22;  canned  veg- 
etables, 72;  cement,  240;  chemicals,  59;  manufactured 
goods  of  iron  and  steel,  pipe,  etc.,  6652;  machinery, 
437;  textiles,  1271;  other  manufactured  goods,  not  sep- 
arately listed,  1037;  paper,  28;  rubber  tires,  3;  tobacco, 
21;  leather,  3;  carbide,  16;  pig  iron,  58;  sheet  tin,  140. 
The  total  of  the  foregoing  is  10,075  tons. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage  of  the 
Willhilo,  which  is  the  interior  space  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  in  tons  of  100 
cubic  feet,  is  5882  tons,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to 
load  the  ship  with  2y2  times  as  many  tons  of  40  cubic 
feet,  the  space  measurement  of  a  ton  of  cargo. 

The  British  steamer  Sheaf  Mead  (formerly  the 
Hawkser),  of  2689  net  registered  tons,  passed  through 
the  canal  on  May  12,  bound  from  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
to  San  Antonio,  Chile,  with  6000  tons  of  coal,  a  ratio 
of  cargo  to  net  tonnage  of  2.23.  The  Panama  Canal 
net  of  the  Sheaf  Mead  is  4008  tons. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Hague  Maru,  making  the 
transit  on  the  13th,  on  the  way  from  New  York  to  Yo- 
kohama and  Hongkong,  reported  8530  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel,  machinery,  and  general  cargo.  Her  regis- 
tered net  tonnage  is  3591  tons,  and  the  ratio  of  cargo 
to  registered  net  on  this  voyage  was  2.38.  Her  Pan- 
ama Canal  net  measurement  is  4507  tons. 

These  instances  afford  striking  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  registered  net  tonnage,  as  establish- 
ed by  the  various  national  rules,  and  the  net  tonnage 
as  determined  by  the  Panama  Canal  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  actual  capacity  of  the  ship  for 
carrying  cargo  or  passengers. 
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A  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  TANKER 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  Places  Order  for   Unusual  Vessel  for  Bay  and  Coastwise 

Service  with  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

THE   Standard   Oil    Company    (California),   which  Fuel  consptn.,  pmpg.  out,  gals,  per  hr...          15 

already  has  two  diesel  engine-driven  tankers  in  Pumping  out  time,  hours 6 

operation,  is  again  manifesting  its  conviction  that  *^ii   lyrachinerv   Is   Aft 

diesel  power  is  the  solution  for  economical  power  •    j-     j.  j    •      .,            ,•    ■ 

for  ship  propulsion  as  well  as   auxiliary.     This   com-  ,^^   indicated   in   the   preliminary   plan,   all   the   ma- 

pany   has   just   contracted   with   the   Bethlehem   Ship-  chmery,  including  the  pump  room,  is  located  aft,  with 

building  Corporation,  Union   Plant,  for  the   construe-  the   quarters,    navigating   bridge    and   pilot   house    di- 

tion  of  a  diesel-electric  propelled  single-screw  tanker  ^^^^1^  ^^ove      A  continuous  expansion  trunk  is  fitted 

for  bay  and  coastwise  service.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  connecting  into  the  engine 

rr,,       ,■       114.-J-       1.       V            J     4.  J    u  casing  at  the  after  end.     A  continuous  bulwark  with 

The  diesel-electric  drive  has  been  adopted    because  ^^  j^   ^^^^.          ^^^^    -^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^              ^^^ 

with  this  type  of  propulsion  the  main  generator  units  forecastle,  for  the  safe  carrying  of  a  deck  load      All 

that  supply  power  to  the  propelling  motors  while  the  ^^^^^           .    .        ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^   obstructions   will   be 

vessel  IS  under  way  may  also  be  used  for  supplying  „i„„„^ 4. 4;  it,  •       4.       1     i       •       i.i 

.                       "^         •',            I.-,     i.1                1    -J-  placed  on  top  of  the  expansion  trunk,  leaving  the  re- 
power  to  cargo  pump  motors  while  the  vessel  is  dis-  ^„,-„j„„   ..^  4^u      a     ^      j         -p       1.      ji-          £         1 
^,         .         i.1.               -J-        i.1.      ■     i.  11  X.-          ^         1  mainder   of   the    deck   clear   for   handling   of   package 
charging,   thus    avoiding   the    installation    of    a    large  freio-ht                                                                 ^          f         e, 

auxiliary  plant  for  that  purpose      The  simplicity  and  ^  ^^         ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^               ^^^^^ 

ease  of  operation  of  this  type  of  drive,  especially  m  ^^^  ^  ^                       ^^^^^  ^^^  forecastle   deck   is   also 

bay  service,  where  a  great  deal  of  maneuvering  has  w,„^^  „,t„-i  u^     ^        ^  n                      ^     u     ^i.^.-       ^ 

.     .       ■,            ^       ,          ,             ■          J                -J      4.-  made  available  for  smaller  case  goods  by  fitting  large 

to  be  done,  also  have  been   given   due   consideration.  „,„4-„„<.,-  i,^-  j^^      •     ^-v,     u   n  u     ^      /^               j         n  ^ 

rr,,            •            •         J  •   •        iu                  4.                       4.-  watertight  doors  in  the  bulkhead.     Case  goods  will  be 

The  main  engines  driving  the  generators  run  contin-  v,„„^i„j  K,r  +    ^  ^  <-      a  ■             •     x,       G4-t  j         4.         j; 

,        .        *      ,      ,         *j         f               4.-L.       T.-      ■     '  handled  by  two  motor-driven  winches  fitted  on  top  of 

uously  at  a  constant  speed  as  long  as  the  ship  is  m  ..  ^  ^^^^^„;^     4-       ^       rru        •   A^             j     4-      ■ 

i-              ,             .    ^         i.     4.  J       -4.1.          1     J    ii.  the  expansion  trunk.     The  windlass  and   steering  en- 

operation,  and  are  always  started  with  no  load,  thus  „■   ^  „,•,,  „,  ^  u     ^  +      ^  ■            rrn,            4.       l.-  i. 

^     .  .      '            .    .               £.-•           •.                    •,  gine  will  also  be  motor  driven.     The  mast,  which  con- 

requiring    a    minimum    of    starting    air    storage    and  „,„4-„   ^f   „    „4.^^i    u      1               m-i,      i,          1    u 

■           .  sists   of   a   steel   H-column   with   channel    braces,   car- 

^    ^          ■  ries    three   3-ton    cargo    booms    for   handling   the    dis- 

Pilot  House   Control   Adopted  charge  hose  as  well  as  cargo.     This  arrangement  does 

This  system  also  lends  itself  to  economy   and  ease  away  with  all  wire  rigging,  which,  due  to  rapid  cor- 

of  operation  when  combined  with  pilot  house  control,  rosion,  requires  early  replacement. 

which  has  been  adopted  for  this  vessel.     This  brings  Pacific  Werkspoor  Engines 

the  propelling  power  directly  under  control  of  the  of-  rri.                n-                i.-                    •  4.       j?   x         ^/^/^    -r. 

^      ^     ^..      1°  .J           I,     u           •       1                      4.     ^  4.V,  The   propelling   machinery    consists    of   two    400    B. 

ficer  on  the  bridge,  who  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  ^    .^         *=                 fiTH       A        if       tf 

operating  lever  stops,  starts,  reverses  and  accelerates  '     '          -ui     j-      1         .               i    j-    ^4.  ^    run      ype 

.^              ,,.            ,       .       .,,        ■,.       ,.          rru-     ■     4-  non-reversible  diesel  engines,  each  direct  connected  to 

the  propelling  motor  in  either  direction.     This  m  turn  j-       4.              4.  o^r  11        4.4.    oo^      li.    r./-,-  ^    ^    ht 

limits   the   eno-ineer's   duties    to    "keenine   thines    run-  """^^  direct-current  245-kilowatt,  230-volt,  265  R.  P.  M. 

ning."  relieving  him  of  the  necessity  of  standing  by  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^i^  generator  with  a  30-kilowatt,  115-volt, 

the  throttle  to  respond  to  the  call  from  the  bridge.  overhung  exciter  on  the  same  shaft.     The  generators 

furnish  power  to  the  double  armature  propelling  mo- 

The   vessel  will   be  built  on  the  transverse   system  ^or,  which  consists  of  two  300-horsepower,   130  R.   P. 

of   framing   and   will    have   the   following   dimensions  ^^  230-volt  motors  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  on  a 

and   particulars:  common  bedplate.     The  two  generators  and  motors  are 

Length   210'  0"  all  connected   in  series  with  one  motor  armature  be- 

Beam  molded  40'  0"  tween   each   generator,   thus   obtaining   the   advantage 

Depth   16'  6"  of   a    500-volt   system   with    only    one-half    voltage    to 

Block   coefficient   .76  ground.     The  control   of  the  propelling  motor   is   ob- 

Mean  loaded  draft  15'  0"  tained  with  a  Ward-Leonard  system  of  control,  oper- 

Loaded  displacement,  tons 2,725  ated    from   the   pilot   house    only.      The   speed    of   the 

Deadweight,  tons   1,875  engine  and  generators   is   constant,   while  the  voltage 

Propelling  motor  power,  B.  H.  P 600  is  varied  or  reversed  by  the  operation  of  the  control 

Estimated   speed,  loaded,   knots 9  rheostat,  which  controls  the  field  current  of  the  gen- 
Cargo  tank  capacity,  barrels 12,400  erators.      Thus   both   the   speed   and   direction    of   the 

Cargo  hold  capacity,  tons 225  propelling  motor  are  controlled  directly  from  the  pilot 

Fuel  tank  capacity,  barrels 585  house.     The  excitation  current  is  supplied  by  the  two 

Fuel  consumption  running,  bbls.  24  hrs.       24.5  115-volt  exciters,  which  are  made  oversize,  as  they  also 

Cruising  radius,  days 24  supply  all  auxiliary  power  required  with  the  exception 
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of  the  cargo  pump  motors.  Power  to  these  motors  is 
supplied  from  the  main  generators  at  230  volts. 

Each  of  the  main  engines  has,  in  addition  to  the 
fuel  injection  pump,  also  one  cooling  water  pump,  one 
lubricating  oil  pump,  one  bilge  pump,  and  one  fuel  oil 
pump  for  filling  the  daily  service  tanks.  The  exhaust 
from  each  engine  is  carried  through  a  water  heater 
designed  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  in  these  gases  in 
order  to  obtain  hot  water  for  radiators  in  the  various 
rooms,  also  to  heating  coils  in  the  fuel  oil  tanks  as 
well  as  hot  water  to  the  galley,  showers  and  wash 
basins.  A  by-pass  is  also  provided  around  this  heater 
to  regulate  the  heat  thus  utilized. 

There  is  also  installed  one  independent  fire  and 
bilge  pump,  one  sanitary  and  heating  service  pump, 
and  one  fresh  water  pump.  Two  small  emergency 
hand  pumps  are  provided,  one  to  handle  fuel  oil  to 
the  daily  service  tank  and  the  other  to  draw  from  the 
lubricating  oil  drain  tanks.  During  ordinary  opera- 
tion only  the  sanitary  and  heating  service  pump  will 
be  required  to  run,  as  all  other  essential  pumps  are 
driven  from  the  engines.  No  auxiliary  air  compressor 
is  installed,  as  the  starting  air  required  is  very  small. 
There  is  provided  a  small  oil  engine  driven  generator 
set  to  furnish  power  for  emergency  lighting  when  no 
auxiliaries  are  running,  also  a  storage  battery  to  fur- 
nish lights  when  the  vessel  is  laid  up  and  it  is  not 
desired  to  keep  an  engineer  on  duty.  This  battery 
will  furnish  lights  through  a  separate  circuit  to  all 
quarters,  engine  room  and  pump  room. 

Arrangement  of  Piping 

The  pumping  equipment  consists  of  four  horizontal 
duplex  pumps  driven  by  electric  motors  located  in  the 
engine  room  with  the  shaft  carried  through  a  stuffing 
box  on  the  bulkhead  separating  these  two  spaces.     By 


this  arrangement  the  motors  are  removed  from  the 
pump  room,  where  explosive  gases  accumulate  and  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  of  providing  a  separate 
ventilating  system  is  avoided.  The  motors  are  also 
under  direct  observance  of  the  engineer  at  all  times. 
The  motors  are  operated  by  controllers  located  in  the 
upper  engine  room  with  the  shaft  carried  through  the 
bulkhead  the  same  as  the  motors,  with  hand  wheels 
in  the  pump  room  at  the  top  grating,  where  the  pump 
gauges  also  are  located.  Each  of  these  four  pumps 
is  connected  to  one  of  the  four  cargo  tanks  through 
separate  suction  lines  and  discharges  through  sepa- 
rate discharge  lines  to  deck.  Cross  connection  is  pro- 
vided both  on  suction  and  discharge  side  of  pumps 
and  a  sea  suction  and  overboard  discharge  is  arranged 
for  on  either  side  of  the  ship.  All  this  piping  will  be 
so  arranged  that  four  grades  of  cargo  oil  may  be  han- 
dled at  the  same  time  without  danger  of  mixing. 
The  capacity  of  the  cargo  pumps  has  been  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  total  cargo  can  be  discharged  in  about 
six  hours,  and  only  about  one-half  of  the  capacity  of 
one  of  the  main  engines  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
making  the  hourly  fuel  consumption  during  discharg- 
ing about  15  gallons.  This  is  about  one-tenth  of  that 
required  for  a  steam  plant  with  reciprocating  steam 
pumps. 

Simplicity  and  economy  of  both  arrangement  and 
operation  have  been  the  deciding  factors  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  various  details  of  the  design,  and  the 
owners  feel  that  the  diesel-electric  drive,  with  electric 
auxiliaries  as  applied  in  this  design,  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  obtain  this  end,  especially  as  applied 
to  this  kind  of  service. 

The  design  is  a  new  departure  in  tank  vessels  and 
should  receive  considerable  attention. 


RUNNING  COSTS  OF  MOTORSHIPS 


T 


'AGE  MADSEN,  chief  engineer  of  the  Transat- 
lantic Steamship  Company,  Gothenburg,  recently 
read  a  paper  before  the  North-East  Coast  Insti- 
tution of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  relating  in 
a  happy  vein  his  experiences  on  the  maiden  voyage 
of  his  company's  motorship,  the  Yngaren,  built  and 
engined  by  William  Doxford  &  Son,  Sunderland,  and 
the  biggest  single-screw  motorship  job  afloat.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
that  the  Yngaren  is  powered  with  a  3000-horsepower 
four-cylinder  motor  of  the  opposed  piston,  solid  injec- 
tion, Doxford-Junkers  type. 

This  paper  is  especially  interesting  because  Mr. 
Madsen  has  directly  under  his  charge  a  number  of 
first-class  Burmeister  &  Wain  four-cycle  motorships 
and  has  just  had  delivered  to  his  company  two  smaller 
single-screw  ships,  one  of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  long 
stroke  type,  the  other  of  the  Stockholm  Atlas  diesel 
type.  He  is  at  the  same  time  operating  quite  a  num- 
ber of  steamers,  so  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  make 
correct  comparisons  between  the  various  types  of  mo- 
torships and  the  steamers,  and  his  conclusions  from 
these   comparisons   are   interesting   indeed. 

The  figures  for  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Yngaren 
cover  the  trip  from  Hamburg  via  English  ports  to 
Batavia,  returning  via  Australian  ports  to  Dunkirk. 
The  interesting  comparison  is  with  the  Auten,  a  steam- 
er with  a  sister  hull  to  the  motorship  Yngaren  and 
with  a  3000  indicated  horsepower  triple  expansion  en- 
gine.    The  Auten  is  designed  to  burn   either  coal   or 


oil  and  on  this  voyage,  for  twenty-five  days  running 
out,  one  boiler  was  using  oil  and  the  other  two  were 
working  on  coal  on  the  run  from  Panama  to  Welling- 
ton, consuming  9V2  tons  of  oil  and  30  tons  of  coal  per 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  9y2  tons  of  fuel  oil  had 
been  burned  inside  of  the  motor  of  the  Yngaren,  they 
would  have  produced  more  horsepower  than  was  pro- 
duced by  this  oil  and  the  30  tons  of  coal  under  the 
boilers  of  the  Auten. 

To  make  the  voyage  from  Panama  to  Wellington  the 
Auten  carried  1400  tons  of  coal  and  322  tons  of  fuel 
oil.  The  oil  alone  would  have  more  than  taken  the 
Yngaren  over  this  voyage,  so  that  the  1400  tons  of 
coal  was  an  unnecessary  burden. 

On  the  voyage  homeward  the  Auten  covered  prac- 
tically the  same  ground  as  the  Yngaren  on  her  return 
trip.  With  the  motorship,  the  average  speed  on  this 
voyage  was  11.1  knots,  and  the  fuel  oil  burned  per 
mile  was  43.6  kilograms,  while  with  the  steamer  at 
an  average  speed  of  10.01  knots  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  mile  was  201  kilograms.  The  steamer  engi- 
neering department  employed  a  total  of  eighteen  men, 
and  the  Yngaren  in  her  engineering  department  a 
total  of  thirteen  men. 

In  the  seventy-seven  days'  run  out  and  back,  the 
total  stopping  time  of  the  motorship  amounted  to  17 
hours  54  minutes,  divided  into  seventeen  stops,  al- 
though on  the  way  home  she  was  forced  for  the  en- 
tire run,  the  average  indicated  horsepower  on  this  leg 
of  the  run  being  3050  with  the  ship  fully  loaded. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  FERRY 

Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company  of  San  Francisco  Pioneers  Way.    Pacific- Werkspoor  Engines 
Drive  General  Electric  Generators.    Sister  Vessel  to  Follow 


THE  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco deserves  great  credit  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  pioneer  a  new  and  promising  road  in  ma- 
rine engineering  vi^ith  its  ferry,  the  Golden  Gate, 
which  was  put  in  service  on  the  San  Francisco-Sau- 
salito  run  July  4,  1922. 

This  vessel  is  of  wood  construction,  of  the  double- 
end  screw-propeller  type  made  familiar  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  by  the  Berkeley  of  the  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany, by  the  Key  Route  boats,  and  by  the  Edward  T. 
Jeffery  of  the  Western  Pacific,  The  Golden  Gate  has 
an  over-all  length  of  220  feet  and  a  length  between 
perpendiculars  of  207  feet.  She  was  built  by  the  James 
Robertson  Shipyard  at  Alameda,  which  also  has  a  sis- 
ter vessel  under  construction.  The  Golden  Gate's  prin- 
cipal interest  lies  in  the  diesel-electric  machinery. 
Her  Power  Plant 

The  propulsion  equipment  consists  of  two  525  I.  H. 
P.  Pacific  Werkspoor  diesel  engines,  built  by  the  Pa- 
cific Diesel  Engine  Company  of  Oakland,  California, 
each  directly  connected  to  a  General  Electric  Company 
360-kilowatt,  250-volt,  shunt-wound,  direct-current  gen- 
erator. The  power  from  these  generators  is  delivered 
to  two  750  -  horsepower,  500-volt,  145/180  R.  P.  M., 
shunt-wound  motors,  one  on  each  propeller  shaft.  A 
35-kilowatt,  115-volt  exciter  direct-connected  to  each 
engine  generator  is  used  to  furnish  power  for  lights, 
excitation  and  auxiliaries. 

The  boat  represents  a  radical  departure  in  marine 
engineering,  being  the  first  double  -  end  screw  ferry 
with  a  separately-driven  propeller  at  each  end.  The 
most  economical  method  of  propelling  such  a  boat  is 
to  have  the  bulk  of  the  power  concentrated  on  the 
driving  propeller.  Electric  drive  is  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  accomplishing  this  because,  through 
a  simple  method  of  electrical  control,  it  is  possible  to 
exert  the  entire  output  of  the  power  plant  on  either 
propeller  at  will  or  to  divide  that 
output  between  the  propellers  in  any 
desired  proportions  up  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  plant. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rated 
generating  capacity  is  equivalent  to 
about  960  horsepower  serving  two 
750  -  horsepower  motors.  With  the 
after  or  driving  propeller  taking  its 
full  load,  it  is  expected  that  the  mo- 
tor on  the  forward  propeller  will  be 
turned  over  just  fast  enough  to  elim- 
inate drag  and  will  absorb  not  more 
than  100  horsepower.  Some  experi- 
mental adjustment  will  be  necessary 
before  the  best  speed  for  the  idling 
propeller  is  definitely  determined. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  Gol- 
den Gate  will  break  some  economy 
records  for  ferry  operation. 

The  control  arrangement  embod- 
ies the  Ward-Leonard  system,  which 
has  long  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion on  most  of  the  electric  street 
cars  in  America.  This  system  gives 
great  flexibility  in  distant  control. 
In  the  Golden  Gate  three  stations 
are  arranged,  one  in  each  pilot  house 
and  one  in  the  engine  room,  so  that 
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the  navigating  officer  in  the  pilot  house  will  operate 
the  driving  motors  in  the  same  way  that  a  motorman 
operates  the  motors  of  a  street  car. 

After  the  engine  room  force  has  started  the  engines 
and  brought  them  up  to  speed,  the  engine  room  con- 
trol station  is  cut  out,  and  the  pilot  house  stations 
take  charge.  The  engineer  thereafter  simply  has  to 
"tend"  his  engine  and  generator  until  quitting  time, 
just  as  though  he  were  in  a  power  plant  ashore.  The 
engines  are  non-reversible  and  run  at  constant  speed. 
All  movements  of  the  boat  are  controlled  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  engine  room  crew. 

Generators  in  Series 

The  elementary  wiring  diagram  indicates  how  the 
two  generators  are  to  be  connected  in  series.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  affording  perfect  voltage 
control  over  a  wide  range,  since  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  voltage  of  the  two  plants  should  be  always 
equal.  The  single-pole,  double-throw  knife  switches 
make  it  possible  to  operate  either  plant  independently 
in  case  of  the  disability  of  the  other. 

Switches  A  and  B,  also  C  and  D  (see  diagram),  are 
so  interlocked  that  it  is  impossible  to  send  current 
through  the  armature  with  no  field  excitation.  Each 
motor  is  further  protected  with  an  overload  relay. 
A  limiting  resister  is  also  introduced  into  the  cir- 
cuit (electric  solenoid  switch  1)  to  limit  the  start- 
ing current. 

Switches  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  all  electrically  oper- 
ated from  any  one  of  the  control  stations.  Switches 
numbered  4  and  5  for  motors  2  and  1,  respectively, 
are  used  to  increase  the  value  of  the  shunt  field  to 
give  greater  starting  torque. 


Speed  Control   and  Reversing 

Shunt   field   current   for   the   main    generators 
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Diagram     of   connections,    ferry    Golden    Gate 
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shown  in  diagram)  is  sup- 
plied from  the  same  aux- 
iliary and  exciter  mains 
that  supply  the  motor  field 
current.  The  circuit  is 
completed  through  control 
transfer  switches  to  the 
controlling  rheostat  at  any 
one  of  the  three  control 
stations.  The  value  and 
direction  of  the  field  cur- 
rent is  thus  varied  at  the 
will  of  the  operator. 

The  generator  voltage 
and  the  polarity  of  the 
generator  output  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  polarity 
and  strength  of  the  gener- 
ator field  current.  Thus 
the  generator  voltage  and 
polarity  change  simultan- 
eously with  that  of  the 
generator  field. 

Remembering  that  the 
motor  field  is  separately 
excited  and  of  constant 
value,    it    is    evident   that 

starting  the  motors  with  a  low  voltage  armature  cur- 
rent as  delivered  from  the  generator  and  gradually 
increasing  its  value  alTords  perfect  speed  control  with- 
out wasteful  armature  resistance  even  for  starting. 
It  is  also  evident  that  reversing  the  polarity  of  the 
armature  current,  the  field  current  remaining  the  same, 
reverses  the  direction  of  rotation,  the  action  being 
smooth  and  efficient. 

An  adjusting  rheostat  is  inserted  in  series  with  the 
field  current  of  each  generator,  its  purpose  being  to 
vary  the  proportionate  load  of  each  plant  to  suit  the 
operating  condition  of  the  engine.  The  main  panel 
and  each  control  panel  are  provided  with  an  ammeter 
indicating  motor  armature  current  and  another  indi- 
cating motor  field  current,  also  two  shaft  speed  indi- 
cators, which  are  of  the  magneto  type.  The  main 
panel  also  has  a  voltmeter  indicating  line  voltage,  be- 
ing the  voltage  of  the  two  generators  in  series. 
Auxiliary  Machinery  Is  All  Electric 
A  60  -  horsepower,  25  -  kilowatt  Sterling  engine  and 
generating  set  is  installed  on  the  main  deck,  as  are 
also  the  electric  fire  pumps.  Lights  and  fire  pumps 
will  be  controlled  from  the  main  deck  and  can  be  op- 
erated from  the  35-kilowatt  exciter  and  auxiliary  gen- 
erators in  the  engine  room  or  from  the  emergency 
deck  plant.  If  desired,  35-kilowatt  exciters  and  deck 
plant  can  be  operated  in  parallel. 

Other  auxiliary  machinery  includes  two  Rex  air 
compressors  and  one  booster,  ventilating  fan,  De  Laval 
oil  purifier,  rotary  fuel  oil  transfer  pump,  and  lubri- 
cating oil  transfer  pump.     All  are  electrically  driven. 


One  of  the   525    B.   H.    P.    Pacific   Werkspoor   diesels   installed   in   the    Golden    Gate 


powered  with  a  4-cylinder,  240-horsepower  Nelseco  die- 
sel  engine,  has  a  propeller  of  75  inches  diameter,  with 
42-inch  pitch,  and  uses  6  gallons  of  fuel  an  hour  for 
her  light  sea  speed  of  9  knots.  She  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Pacific  Tow  Boat  Company  of  Seattle, 
and  the  manager  of  that  company,  A.  W.  McNealy, 
makes  the  following  statement  as  to  her  reliability: 

"The  vessel  has  never  'lost'  a  tow  of  logs.  Has  been 
in  operation  for  over  six  years,  during  which  time  she 
has  been  going  (and  ready  whenever  called  upon), 
70  per  cent  of  the  time,  50  per  cent  of  which  she  was 
employed  with  loads  and  20  per  cent  running  light. 
During  the  six  years  she  has  towed  over  a  billion  and 
a  half  feet  of  logs,  at  times  handling  in  one  tow  as 
many  as  fourteen  sections,  which,  when  one  considers 
the  great  size  of  Puget  Sound  timber,  indicates  a 
heavy  load." 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  log  towing  makes 
an  absolutely  unrelieved  load  of  great  resistance  and 
enforced  slowness  of  movement  so  that  often  a  tug 
working  a  raft  of  logs  must  pull  for  hours  and  days 
at  a  time  while  scarcely  making  over  a  mile  an  hour, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this  endurance  test  is 
certainly  an  excellent  proof  of  the  reliability  of  the 
diesel  engine. 


RELIABILITY  OF  MOTOR  TUGS 

THE  reliability  of  the  diesel  engine  in  the  stren- 
uous marine  service  is  perhaps  nowhere  better 
demonstrated  than  in  the  towing  fleets  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  where  diesel  power  plants  have  been 
used  in  these  boats  for  a  number  of  years  past  with 
great  satisfaction.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
towboats  used  for  logging  in  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
One  of  these  boats,  the  Chickamauga,  has  been  in 
service  for  over  six  years  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  for 
the  most  part  towing  logs. 

The  Chickamauga  was  built  in  1915.  She  has  a 
length  of  70  feet,  beam  of  18  feet,  draft  forward  of 
7  feet  2  inches  and  aft  of  11  feet  5  inches.     She  is 


CONVERTED   TO   OIL   BURNER 

THE  steamship  Cottonplant,  a  Great  Lakes  freight- 
er owned  by  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  converted  from  a  coal  to  an 
oil  burner  for  use  in  the  lumber  trade  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Installation  of  the  oil-burning  equipment 
was  carried  out  by  the  Baltimore  Drydocks  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  equip- 
ment selected  is  the  complete  Bethlehem-Dahl  mechan- 
ical system,  which  is  well  known  in  the  marine  field 
for  its  exceptionally  low  fuel  oil  consumption. 

The  Cottonplant  was  built  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  1919  by  the  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Company  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  recently  was 
purchased  by  the  Pacific  Company.  The  following  are 
her  principal  dimensions:  length,  253  feet  4  inches; 
beam,  43  feet  7  inches;  depth,  24  feet  5  inches;  ca- 
pacity, 4140  deadweight  tons;  speed,  10  knots;  boilers, 
2  Scotch,  13  feet  5  inches  by  11  feet;  engine,  one  3- 
cylinder  triple-expansion. 


AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  NAVY 


By  VERDE  M.  WHITING 


AERIAL  photography   is  being  used  by  the  Hy- 
drographic   Office  of  the   Navy   Department   in 
checking  up  its  surveys,  and  although  it  is  not 
yet   vi'holly   satisfactory,   due   to    lack   of   suffi- 
cient personnel  and  proper  equipment,  it  is,  as  a  means 
of  verifying  coast  lines   and   depths   of  w^ater,   useful 
and  interesting. 

Operations  along  this  line  were  begun  in  1914  by 
Lieutenant  Richardson,  U.  S.  N.,  with  only  a  six-foot 
laboratory  and  a  small  hand  camera,  and  through  his 
interest  and  efforts  the  work  has  grown  to  its  present 
proportions  of  an  apparatus  on  every  flying  ship,  a 
laboratory  in  each  naval  air  station  in  the  country, 
and  a  personnel  of  about  sixty  operators.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  a  school  was  established  at  Miami,  Florida, 
where  some  good  work  was  done.  Since  then,  map- 
ping by  photography  has  been  carried  on  either  by 
the  Navy  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
government  mapping  agencies. 

In  mapping  a  given  territory,  a  guide  map  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  pilot,  who  identifies  certain  points  that 
correspond  with  the  courses  and  uses  them  to  main- 
tain proper  direction.  As  soon  as  the  negatives  are 
available,  they  are  plotted  on  the  guide  map.  Thus 
one  makes  certain  that  no  gaps  are  left  in  the  map. 
Sometimes  a  mosaic  is  constructed  from  the  finished 
overlapping  prints.  Although  other  mapping  agencies 
of  the  government  are  using  the  tri-lens   camera  for 
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'^    Mile 
SOUNDINGS      IN     FEET 

H.    O.    chart   of   portion   of    Miami,    Florida 


An  ariel  pliotograph  taken   at   Miami,    Florida 

this  work  on  account  of  the  wider  field  it  can  cover, 
the  Navy  is  still  using  a  small  hand  camera  of  the 
L-type  as  easier  to  handle  on  flying  boats  and  small 
planes.  The  pilot  must  fly  as  straight  as  possible, 
maintaining  a  constant  level ;  even  then  there  is  a 
slight  distortion  of  the  lens,  which  the  experts  are 
striving  to  overcome.  The  Germans  and  French,  who 
say  that  their  negatives  show  an  error  of  not  more 
than  one-half  meter  in  position  and  one  meter  in  ele- 
vation, have  made  more  progress  in  this  respect  than 
the  United  States. 

The  weather  is  a  serious  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  this  work,  particularly  where  fog  often  prevails. 
At  San  Diego,  where  some  work  was  done  in  1915,  in 
a  period  of  4V2  months,  only  28  days  proved  suitable 
for  photography,  although  this  is  a  much  higher  av- 
erage than  in  many  Eastern  points. 

The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken  of  the 
school  at  Miami,  Florida,  by  one  of  the  students,  and 
shows  clearly  the  contour  of  the  coast  at  that  point, 
as  well  as  the  hangars  and  other  buildings  of  <"he 
station.  The  water  being  extremely  clear  at  this  place, 
the  shelving  sand  beneath  it  is  plainly  visible.  A 
dredge  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  results  of  its  work  can  be  noticed  in  the 
chart,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  H.  0.  chart,  surveyed  a 
little  later.  The  soundings  at  this  point  are  five  feet, 
which  is  the  deepest  point  in  this  vicinity.  The  sea- 
planes are  clustered  around  the  point  like  bees  on  a 
hive,  the  shelving  sand  at  this  place  affording  an  ideal 
landing  place.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  a  height 
of  4000  feet,  which  is  a  fair  average  for  mapping 
purposes. 


LIQUOR  ON  AMERICAN  VESSELS 

Legality  of  Sales  of  Intoxicants,  Affirmed  by  One  Authority,  Denied  by  Another,  Hinges  on 

Definition  of  the  Word  "Territory" 


THERE  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  letters 
and  interviews  of  the  Busch  family  regarding 
the  sale  of  liquors  on  American  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  foreign  ports.  The  to-do  thus 
stirred  up  unquestionably  has  reacted  unfavorably  on 
the  merchant  marine  and  on  the  administration's  sub- 
sidy policy.  To  deny  that  would  be  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  the  obvious.  The  damage  is  all  the  greater  because 
few  persons  of  the  thousands  who  are  discussing  the 
question  are  able  to  approach  it  dispassionately  and 
with  a  conception  of  the  issues  involved.  Even  Mr. 
Lasker,  speaking  for  the  President  and  the  Shipping 
Board,  impeaches  the  good  faith  of  the  Busch  family 
in  fomenting  agitation  at  this  time.  "I  believe  you 
to  be  thoroughly  selfish  and  that  you  are  acting  in 
the  hope  of  creating  a  public  revolt  against  prohi- 
bition so  that  you  may  again  revive  the  sale  of  your 
liquors,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  in 
a  letter  to  Adolphus  Busch,  3rd.  "It  is,  of  course,  no- 
torious that  the  Adolphus  Busch  who  founded  your 
brewery  was  possibly  the  Kaiser's  closest  friend  in 
America.  .  .  .  Your  action  in  any  event  will  not  dis- 
please your  German  friends  whose  greatest  hope  of 
a  restored  merchant  marine  is  in  a  hurt  to  America's 
new-born   merchant  marine." 

An  Adroit  Argument 

This  is  exceedingly  adroit  argument  of  the  "ad 
hominem"  sort  and  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted 
because  what  Mr.  Lasker  says  bears  on  its  face  the 
imprint  of  truth.  To  accuse  a  brewer  of  being  selfish 
when  he  discusses  any  phase  of  prohibition  is  almost 
unnecessary;  and  to  denounce  the  Busch  family  as 
being  German  is  merely  to  invite  attention  to  a  self- 
evident  fact.  Public  opinion,  indeed,  probably  will  up- 
hold what  Mr.  Lasker  has  said;  but  nevertheless  the 
chairman  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Nor  have  those  gentlemen  who  insist  (and  probably 
with  the  best  reason  in  the  world)  that  prohibition  on 
the  high  seas  would  hurt  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine— nor  have  they  satisfied  a  natural  demand  for 
light.  Many  persons,  foreigners  and  Americans  alike, 
would  choose  a  "wet"  vessel  in  preference  to  a  "dry." 
The  most  ardent  member  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
scarcely  would  deny  that  statement.  But,  at  this  time, 
that  is  beside  the  point.  The  same  assertion  may  be 
hazarded  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  discussion,  espe- 
cially that  emanating  from  the  Busch  family.  August 
A.  Busch,  for  example,  in  his  letter  to  President  Hard- 
ing, asserted  that  the  United  States  was  "incomparably 
the  biggest  bootlegger  in  the  world."  That  statement 
is,  of  course,  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  a  seven- 
year-old  child,  but  Mr.  Busch  evidently  chose  his  words 
not  with  an  eye  to  their  accuracy  but  with  a  desire 
to  say  the  striking  thing.  He  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration. 

The   True   Issue 

The  one  focus  of  discussion  should  be  this:  Do  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  National  Prohibition 
Act  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  American  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  ports?  The  question 
is  easily  stated  but  most  difficult  of  solution,  because 
it  lies  in  the  twilight  zone,  and  upon  analysis  will  be 
found  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  definition  of  one 
word,  to-wit,  "territory".  Up  to  July  1,  two  authori- 
tative and  diametrically  opposed  opinions  had  been 
rendered,  the  one  by  William  L.  Frierson,  acting  at- 


torney general  during  Mr.  Palmer's  absence  in  1920; 
the  other  by  Elmer  Schlesinger,  general  counsel  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Frierson  held  that  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  was  forbidden;  Mr.  Schlesinger  held  that 
it  was  not.  Yet,  although  Mr.  Frierson's  opinion  was 
given  two  years  ago,  it  has  not  been  respected.  "An 
assistant  to  Attorney  General  Palmer  during  the  prior 
administration  had  held  a  different  opinion  from  that 
of  the  present  general  counsel  of  the  Shipping  Board," 
said  Mr.  Lasker  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Busch;  "the  prior 
chairman  had  issued  orders  that  the  Palmer  opinion 
must  be  respected,  but  it  is  true  that  in  fact  during 
the  Wilson  administration  in  so  far  as  the  Shipping 
Board  operated  passenger  ships  liquor  was  served," 
and  Mr.  Lasker,  of  course,  admits  that  his  administra- 
tion has  pursued  the  same  policy. 

Two  Conflicting  Opinions 

For  this  he  has  as  authority  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
opinion  does  not  bear  the  official  weight  of  that  of 
Mr.  Frierson.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons,  on 
reading  and  comparing  the  two,  will  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Schlesinger's  possesses  the  greater  in- 
trinsic authority.  It  does  seem  to  be  better  considered 
and  to  summon  the  greater  mass  of  law,  precedent  and 
reason  to  its  support.  But  neither  opinion  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  final,  for  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court 
probably  will  act  in  some  manner,  either  to  declare 
legal  or  to  condemn  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  Amer- 
ican vessels.  All  that  a  reading  of  the  two  opinions 
can  do  is  to  make  clear  the  situation  as  it  existed  when 
Mr.  Lasker  answered  Mr.  Busch.  Before  the  two  opin- 
ions are  quoted,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
quite  able  brief  was  submitted  by  J.  Parker  Kirlin, 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners' 
Association,  at  a  hearing  before  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue,  and  that  Mr.  Kirlin's  brief  does  lend 
much  support  to  Mr.  Schlesinger.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  it  has  no  official  status  and  was  the  argument 
of  a  confessedly  interested  party. 

Mr.   Schlesinger's  Ruling 

Mr.  Schlesinger's  opinion,  submitted  to  Mr.  Lasker 
June  13,  1922,  is  in  full  as  follows: 

You  have  requested  from  me  an  opinion  as  to  the 
right  of  American  vessels,  including  those  operated  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  to  sell  liquor  outside  of  the  three- 
mile  limit.  In  my  opinion  neither  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  nor  the  Volstead  Law  applies  to  Ameri- 
can ships  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  and  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  liquor  may  be  sold  on  all  American 
ships,  including  Shipping  Board  ships,  outside  the 
three-mile  limit. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  provides  that  "the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation 
thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes 
is  hereby  prohibited." 

The  question  narrows  itself  down  to  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  as  used  in  the  amendment,  "all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof."  Is  an 
American  ship,  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  "ter- 
ritory subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States", 
in  the  sense  that  those  words  are  used  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment?  It  has  long  been  an  established 
rule  of  construction  that,  as  Chief  Justice  Waite  savs 
in   Tennessee   v.  Whitworth,   117   U.   S.   139:      "Words 
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in  a  constitution  as  well  as  words  in  a  statute  are  al- 
ways to  be  given  the  meaning  they  have  in  common 
use,  unless  there  are  very  strong  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary." 

It  has  again  been  said  in  the  article  on  constitu- 
tional construction  in  10  Fed.  Stat.  Annot.,  pp.  275, 
276:  "Words  in  the  Constitution  .  .  .  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  and  understood 
by  common  law  and  at  the  time  the  Constitution  and 
the  amendments  were  adonted." 

The  word  "territory"  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  had  a  clear  and  well  de- 
fined legal  meaning.  The  prior  use  of  the  word  "ter- 
ritory" in  the  Constitution  appears  in  Section  3  of  Ar- 
ticle 4,  which  provides  as  follows:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  the  United  States." 

This  article  of  the  Constitution  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  construction  in 
U.  S.  V.  Gratiot,  14  Peters  526.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson, 
in  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court  there 
defined  the  meaning  of  the  word  "territory"  as  follows: 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  4,  Sec- 
tion 3)  provides:  'That  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States.'  The  term  territory,  as  here  used, 
is  merely  descriptive  of  one  kind  of  property  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  word  lands." 

As  used  in  statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  word 
"territory"  has  been  defined  in  at  least  four  cases  as 
a  place,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  an  organized  government  with  an  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  system;  and  lands  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  have  no 
such  organized  government,  have  been  held  not  to  be 
territories.  Kopel  v.  Bingham,  211  U.  S.  468;  Ex  parte 
Morgan,  20  Fed.  Rep.  298;  in  re  Lane,  135  U.  S.  443; 
Brunswick  First  National  Bank  v.  Yankton  County, 
101  U.  S.  133. 

But  finally,  as  if  to  make  it  plain  beyond  controversy 
that  the  amendment  was  dealing  with  territorial  limits 
in  a  legal  sense.  Congress,  in  proposing  the  amendment, 
avoided  the  use  of  the  wider  language  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  prohibiting 
slavery  "within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction,"  and  used  the  narrower,  clearly 
defined  terms  "territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States."  It  had  previously  been  decided 
that  there  were  "places"  even  on  land  that  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  which 
were  not  "territory."  In  re  Lane,  135  U.  S.  43,  Ex 
parte  Morgan,  20  Fed.  Rep.  298,  Kopel  v.  Bingham,  211 
U.  S.  468. 

And  in  the  National  Prohibition  cases  recently  de- 
cided, 253  U.  S.  350,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  pro- 
hibition "is  operative  throughout  the  entire  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States."  The  words  "territorial 
limits"  are  words  of  limitation;  they  indicate  the 
boundaries  within  which  the  prohibition  lies.  "Terri- 
torial limits"  plainly  means  the  limits  of  lands;  "ter- 
ritorial limits"  do  not  extend  into  or  over  the  high  seas. 

A  careful  construction  of  the  amendment  itself  con- 
clusively bears  out  this  construction.  The  amendment 
reads:  "The  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof 
into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States 
and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited." 

It  would  be  a  grotesque  use  of  terms  to  speak  of 
importing  or  exporting  beverages  into  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas  or  from  a  ship  on  the  high  seas. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  the  case  of  Scharrenberg  v. 
Dollar  Steamship  Company,  245  U.  S.  122,  is  conclusive 
of  the  question.  In  that  case  an  Act  of  Congress  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  corporation  in  any  way  to 
assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of 
any  contract  laborer  or  contract  laborers  into  the  Unit- 


ed States,  and  a  contract  laborer  was  by  the  statute 
defined  as  "one  who  comes  to  perform  labor  in  this 
country."  The  Supreme  Court  held,  to  quote  from  the 
syllabus:  "An  American  ship  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce is  not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sense  that  seamen  employed  upon  her 
while  in  American  ports  or  on  voyages  can  be  said  to 
be  performing  labor  in  this  country  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statutory  provisions  above  cited";  and  that 
"inducing  and  assisting  aliens  to  come  from  abroad, 
working  as  seamen  on  the  way,  for  bona  fide  service 
as  seamen  on  an  American  ship  during  her  voyage 
from  American  ports  to  foreign  countries  and  while 
she  lies  in  such  ports  preparatory  to  or  in  the  course 
of  such  voyage,  is  not  an  assisting  or  encouraging  of 
the  importation  or  migration  of  alien  'contract  labor- 
ers' into  the  United  States." 

And  the  Supreme  Court  said  on  page  127:  "Equally 
unallowable  is  the  contention  that  a  ship  of  American 
registry  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  is  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  sense  that  men 
employed  on  it  can  be  said  to  be  laboring  'in  the  Unit- 
ed States'  or  'performing  labor  in  this  country.'  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction 
a  ship,  even  on  the  high  seas,  is  often  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it  flies.  But 
in  the  physical  sense  this  expression  is  obviously  fig- 
urative (International  Law  Digest,  Moore,  vol.  I,  par. 
174),  and  to  expand  the  doctrine  to  the  extent  of  treat- 
ing seamen  employed  on  such  a  ship  as  working  in  the 
country  of  its  registry  is  quite  impossible." 

Acting  Attorney  General  Frierson,  in  rendering  his 
opinion  on  November  1,  1920,  wholly  fails  to  take  this 
distinction  into  account,  and  by  reason  thereof  arrives 
at  an  erroneous  conclusion,  and  the  two  cases  cited 
by  him,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances  in  those 
two  cases,  in  no  way  bear  out  his  contention. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  century-old  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  ships  are  not  territory  in  an  actual 
sense,  because,  for  example: 

(a)  They  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  local  au- 
thorities in  foreign  waters  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  on  board  in  such  waters. 

(b)  Neutral  merchant  ships  may  be  seized  on  high 
seas  and  condemned  by  belligerents  for  carrying  con- 
traband of  war. 

(c)  They  may  be  seized,  attached  and  sold  under 
process  in  rem  for  claims  in  tort,  or  for  debt,  in  our 
own  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

(d)  Political  refugees  may  be  removed  from  them 
when  they  are  in  foreign  waters;  there  is  no  right  of 
asylum  on  merchant  ships  for  such  persons;  11  Moore's 
International  Law  Digest,  855,  858.  Wildenhus'  Case, 
120  U.  S.  859. 

If  they  were  actually  territorial: 

(a)  No  person  could  be  seized  or  punished  by  a  for- 
eign nation  for  a  crime  committed  within  the  actual 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  actual  territory  of  the  United 
States  can  be  seized  or  proceeded  against  by  a  foreign 
power  for  unlawful  acts  committed  within  such  terri- 
tory; complaint  in  respect  of  all  such  matters  must 
be  made  to  the  sovereign. 

(c)  Actual  territory  can  neither  be  seized,  attached 
nor  sold  under  process  in  rem  or  other  process,  for 
claims  in  tort  or  for  debt;  claims  against  any  part 
of  the  national  territory  must  be  presented  to  the 
sovereign. 

(d)  There  would  be  a  right  of  asylum  on  board  of 
them  for  political  refugees ;  such  refugees  are  pro- 
tected within  the  actual  territory  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Italian  law  it  is 
necessary  for  a  steamship  company  to  furnish  each 
member  of  its  crew  with  a  stipulated  daily  allowance 
of  wine.  Treasury  decision  No.  38,218  was  promul- 
gated on  December  11,  1919,  and  required  that  all  liq- 
uors, which  are  prohibited  importation,  but  which  are 
properly  listed  as  sea  stores  on  vessels  arriving  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  should  be  placed  under 
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seal  by  the  boarding  officer  and  kept  sealed  during  the 
entire  time  of  the  vessel's  stay  in  port,  and  that  no 
part  thereof  can  be  removed  from  under  seal  for  use 
by  the  crew  at  meals  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
Italian  Embassy  appealed  to  our  State  Department  for 
relief  from  this  treasury  regulation,  and  in  an  opinion 
rendered  January  23,  1920,  Attorney  General  Palmer 
himself  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  secretary  of  state 
that  "so  long  as  the  liquors  on  board  are  properly 
listed  as  sea  stores  and  are  not  excessive  in  quantity, 
I  do  not  think  their  daily  distribution  on  board  the 
(Italian)  ship  can  properly  be  interfered  with  by  this 
government.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
regulation  should  be  modified  in  the  case  above  indi- 
cated." And  in  the  same  opinion  the  attorney  general 
states:  "With  respect  to  American  vessels  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  prohibition  law  applies  as  well 
on  board  such  vessels  while  in  American  ports  as  at 
any  other  points  within  the  United  States.  As  to  such 
vessels  I  do  not  think  that  the  validity  of  the  regula- 
tions mentioned  can  be  successfully  questioned." 

By  implication  this  opinion  of  the  attorney  general 
limits  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Act  to  Amer- 
ican ships  while  in  port,  and  the  treasury  regulation 
itself  has  the  same  effect  and  in  no  way  covers  or  at- 
tempts to  cover  the  sale  of  liquors  on  American  ves- 
sels while  they  are  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

The  Volstead  Act  itself  contains  no  reference  to  the 
territorial  limitations  within  which  it  shall  be  opera- 
tive, and  it  follows  axiomatically,  of  course,  that  it 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  limits  defined  by  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment,  and  that  if  the  amendment  itself 
does  not  apply  to  American  ships  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  the  Volstead  Act  itself  cannot  do  so. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  will  not  here 
detail  at  length,  I  am  of  the  foregoing  opinion. 

I  hereby  confirm  the  oral  opinion  which  I  rendered 
to  you  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  July, 
1921,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  authorities.  A  fur- 
ther review  just  made,  because  of  certain  letters  you 
have  just  received,  does  not  indicate  any  reasons  to 
cause  me  to  change  my  opinion  that  the  law  is  not 
being  violated. 

Mr.  Frierson's  Opinion 

Mr.  Frierson's  opinion,  submitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  November  1,  1920,  answered  two  ques- 
tions, one  as  to  whether  distilled  liquors  held  on  board 
American  vessels  were  subject  to  floor  tax  under  the 
Act  of  October  3,  1917,  and  the  other  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  American 
vessels.  The  first  portion,  having  no  bearing  here,  is 
omitted.     The  second  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  July  19,  1920,  in  which  you  request  an  opinion 
upon  the  following  questions  of  law: 


"2.  Whether  the  'National  Prohibition  Act',  Act  of 
October  28,  1919  (41  Stat.  305),  applies  to  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  as  defined  in  section  1,  title  II,  of  said  act, 
on  board  American  ships,  when  such  ships  are  (1)  at 
dock  in  this  country;  (2)  on  the  high  seas;  (3)  and 
in  foreign  waters." 

You  are  advised  as  follows: 


(2)  The  Eighteenth  Amendment,  by  its  terms,  ap- 
plies to  the  United  States  and  to  "all  territory  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof."  The  National  Prohibition 
Act  does  not  contain  any  language  limiting  the  terri- 
tory within  which  it  is  to  be  in  effect.  It  simply  en- 
acts that  certain  transactions  with  respect  to  intoxi- 
cating liquors  shall  be  unlawful  and  provides  "that 
any  person"  who  violates  its  provisions  shall  be  pun- 
ished. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  legislation  pre- 
scribes rules  of  law  which  shall  be  in  force  wherever 
the  laws  of  Congress  are  applicable.  By  virtue  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  Congress  is  empowered  to  leg- 


islate on  this  subject  without  regard  to  state  or  other 
lines  and  with  respect  to  all  territory  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Except,  therefore, 
as  its  operation  in  particular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  may  be  limited  by  special  statutes  applicable 
to  those  possessions,  the  National  Prohibition  Act  is 
in  force  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  then  is  whether  it  furnishes 
rules  of  law  which  govern  those  on  board  an  Ameri- 
can vessel.  That  it  does  so  apply  when  the  vessel  is 
in  American  waters  I  think  no  one  will  doubt.  The 
question  then  is  whether  it  applies  when  the  vessel 
is  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  waters.  This  ques- 
tion also  I  think  can  now  present  no  serious  dispute. 
It  was  said  in  St.  Clair  v.  United  States,  15  U.  S.  134, 
151 :  "A  vessel  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  many  respects,  considered  as  a  portion 
of  its  territory,  and  'persons  on  board  are  protected 
and  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs.'  " 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  persons  on  board  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  wherever  that  vessel  may  be,  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  which  they  would 
be  subject  if  within  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government  over  them  is 
much  broader  than  when  they  are  within  the  United 
States.  In  the  latter  case,  with  respect  to  the  great 
bulk  of  criminal  laws,  they  are  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  various  states  and  not  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  various  states,  however,  have  no  juris- 
diction even  of  their  own  citizens  when  on  the  high 
seas.  For  this  reason  Congress  may  enact,  and  the 
Federal  government  may  enforce,  criminal  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  offenders  for  offenses  com- 
mitted while  on  the  high  seas  which  it  would  not  be 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  applicable  to 
the  same  offense  if  committed  within  one  of  the  states. 
Thus,  Chapter  III  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  beginning 
with  section  5339,  contains  a  long  list  of  offenses 
which  if  committed  within  one  of  the  states  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal  government  to 
punish  and  provides  that  when  committed  upon  the 
high  seas  they  shall  be  punished  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernments In  such  cases  it  was,  of  course,  necessary 
to  have  a  special  statute,  for  the  reason  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
murder  and  the  other  offenses  mentioned  in  Chapter 
III  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  be  applicable  generally 
throughout  the  United  States.  Any  law,  however,  en- 
acted by  Congress  within  its  power  and  made  of  gen- 
eral application  is  a  law  to  which  persons  within  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are  subject. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  nec- 
essarily limited  to  their  own  territory,  actual  or  con- 
structive. After  making  this  statement  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  in  United  States  v.  Smiley,  6  Sawyer  640,  645, 
stated  the  rule  of  law  determining  the  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
as  follows:  "Their  actual  territory  is  coextensive  with 
their  possessions,  including  a  marine  league  from  their 
shores  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  constructive  territory  of 
the  United  States  embraces  vessels  sailing  under  their 
flag;  wherever  they  go  they  carry  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  for  a  violation  of  them  their  officers  and 
men  may  be  subjected  to  punishment." 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Supreme  Court  said 
in  St.  Clair  v.  United  States,  supra,  that  persons  on 
board  a  vessel  are  protected  and  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  empowers  Congress  to 
enact  laws  applicable  wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  exists.  The  National  Prohibition  Act  is 
a  law  of  such  general  application.  I  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that  it  applies  to  those  on  board  American 
ships,  whether  in  American  waters,  on  the  high  seas, 
or  in  foreign  waters  equally  with  those  in  any  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  STRUGGLE 

One  Failure  After  Another  Has  Characterized  the  History  of  the  United  States-Australasian 

Mail  Service  Since  1870 


THE  expiration  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Australasian  mail 
contract  June  30  and  the 
negotiations  for  a  continuation 
of  the  service  that  have  been 
carried  on  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment have  made  of  timely 
interest  a  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  Australasian  -  San 
Francisco  mail  line  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  following 
account  narrates  in  some  de- 
tail the  experiences  of  several 
steamship  companies  after  1869. 

Between  England  and  Australia 

It  was  in  the  year  1869,  after 
the   cessation   of  the   Panama 

service,  that  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Woods,  Colonial  mail 
surveyor,  was  instructed  to  frame  a  report  on  the 
best  routes  for  a  mail  service  between  Australia  and 
England  via  America.  He  urged  the  claims  of  the 
route  via  Tahiti  for  reasons  somewhat  similar  to  those 
put  forward  by  Captain  Hall  in  advocating  the  use  of 
the  Island  of  Opara  as  a  coaling  station  in  the  Pan- 
ama run.  "Assuming  Sydney  to  be  the  port  of  de- 
parture and  Auckland  to  be  made  the  port  of  call  for 
New  Zealand,  the  distance  to  San  Francisco  via  Auck- 
land is  6945%  miles,  while  the  distance  via  Auckland 
and  Tahiti  is  7140  miles,"  said  Mr.  Woods.  .  .  .  "Sup- 
posing Wellington  to  be  the  port  of  call,  the  distance 
is  7083  miles  via  Wellington  and  7190  miles  via  Tahiti 
With  respect  to  all  distances,  the  total  route  via  Wel- 
lington and  Tahiti  is  only  a  small  increase  of  50  miles 
over  that  via  Auckland  and  Tahiti.  But  by  making 
Wellington  the  port  of  call  the  steamers  would  gain 
all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds  south  of  the  equator  to  carry  them  into 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  the  trade  winds 

are  regularly   established  throughout  the   year 

After  carefully  considering  the  question  from  the  nau- 
tical point  of  view,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most 
advantageous  route  for  an  ocean  postal  service  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  the  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand  would  be  with  Sydney  as  the  port 
of  arrival  and  departure  (until  there  are  facilities  in 
Wellington  for  the  docking  of  large  ships),  the  vessels 
calling  at  Wellington  and  Tahiti  en  route,  and  I  cal- 
culate the  voyage  could  be  easily  accomplished  with 
vessels  of  2500  tons  from  Sydney  to  Wellington,  4 
days;  Wellington  to  Tahiti,  8  days;  Tahiti  to  San 
Francisco,  13  days;  total,  25  days.  Add  to  this  stop- 
pages of  2  days  and  the  time  occupied  in  going  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  6  days,  and  by  Cunard's 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  10  days." 

Thirty-eight  Days  to  London 

This  scheme  was  designed  to  bring  Wellington  with- 
in 38  days  of  London  fifty  years  ago  in  the  days  of 
10-  or  12-knot  steamers.  Mr.  Woods'  report,  however, 
was  not  adopted  at  that  time;  not,  in  fact,  until  forty 
years  later. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco  had  just  been  linked 
by  the   railway,   and   San   Francisco   had   sprung   into 


The  story  of  mail  services  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States  is  one  of  re- 
peated failure.  Thousands  if  not  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  sunk  by  private  com- 
panies and  by  governments,  but  today  the 
net  result,  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  is  a  single  steamship  line  operating 
two  vessels,  and  even  this  one  line,  the 
Oceanic,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  had  it  not  found  the  United 
States  government  willing  to  discuss  a 
new  and  more  liberal  contract.  In  the 
history  of  the  Australian  trade  will  be 
found  an  effective  reply  to  those  gentle- 
men who  insist  that  steamship  lines  al- 
ways can  maintain  themselves  without 
government  aid. 


prominence  as  the  natural  Pa- 
cific port  of  the  United  States. 
Shipping  companies  transferred 
their  patronage  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco,  and  new  steam- 
ship lines  came  into  existence. 
A  fleet  of  3000  -  ton  steamers 
was  equipped  for  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Japan 
and  China.  The  South  Ameri- 
can services  were  extended  fur- 
ther south.  It  was  an  epoch 
that  marked  the  entry  of  mer- 
cantile America  into  the  ocean 
services  of  the  Pacific.  And  it 
was  natural  that  the  eyes  of 
ambitious  Americans  should  be 
turned  to  far-away  Australasia. 
The  quickest  route  to  London 
from  Sydney  appeared  to  lie 
across  the  greatest  republic  on 
earth,  and  that  republic  was  not  slow  in  pressing  its 
claims.  In  the  year  1870  the  first  San  Francisco  ser- 
vice was  run,  the  beginning  of  a  fifty-year  war  with 
time  and  distance,  the  history  of  which  is  a  record 
of  ambitious  aims  and  fast  passages  marred  again 
and   again  by  bitter  failures. 

Distrust  Is  Evident 

When  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  steam  mail  ser- 
vice between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco,  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Steamship  Corporation  offered  to  run  the 
steamers  Ruahine,  Kaikoura  and  Rakaia,  formerly  on 
the  Panama  Line,  but  this  offer  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  the  vessels  were  too  small.  Pending  a 
definite  scheme  being  devised,  the  offer  of  H.  H.  Hall, 
American  consul  at  Sydney,  to  run  a  temporary  month- 
ly service  was  accepted.  This  arrangement  was  car- 
ried on  from  month  to  month  at  a  cost  of  £1000  a 
month  to  the  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernments, the  liability  being  equally  divided.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  distrust  evi- 
denced by  all  the  parties  to  this  contract,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  captains  refused  to  land  the 
mails  until  the  subsidy  was  paid.  Mr.  Hall  chartered 
the  A.  S.  N.  Company's  steamers  Rangatira  and  Bal- 
clutha.  These  connected  at  Honolulu  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Company's  Ajax,  which  plied  between  that 
port  and  Honolulu.  The  Rangatira  and  Balclutha  were 
soon  replaced  by  the  City  of  Melbourne  and  Wonga 
Wonga.  On  several  occasions  these  vessels  had  to 
steam  from  Honolulu  to  Sydney  burning  wood,  as  the 
Honolulu  coal  suppliers  declined  to  make  any  but  cash 
transactions  with  the  mail  contractor,  and  apparently 
the   cash   was   not   always   available. 

Californian  Line's   Contract 

In  1871  negotiations  that  had  been  proceeding  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  being  made  by  Mr.  Webb,  sen- 
ior partner  for  the  firm  of  Webb  &  Holladay,  who  op- 
erated the  Californian  Line,  to  run  a  fleet  of  four  pad- 
dle-wheel steamers  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco, 
calling  at  Auckland  and  Honolulu.  These  steamers 
were  of  considerable  size,  as  the  dimensions  show: 

Nevada  2145  tons  net,  850  H.  P.  (nominal). 

Nebraska  2143  tons  net,  850  H.  P. 

Dacotah  2145  tons  net,  850  H.  P. 

Moses  Taylor  1354  tons  net,  500  H.  P. 
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The  first  three  of  these  steamers  were  built  during 
the  year  1867  at  New  York  of  wood  and  classed  A-1 
at  Lloyd's  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  No  expense 
had  been  spared  in  their  construction,  as  their  owner, 
Mr.  Webb,  built  them  with  a  view  of  selling  them  to 
the  Federal  government  for  service  as  transports  dur- 
ing the  American  Civil  War.  But  the  government 
merely  chartered  them,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  Mr.  Webb  had  the  vessels  on  his  hands,  and  after 
running  them  in  the  West  Indian  trade  for  a  time 
sent  the  Nevada  and  Nebraska  around  Cape  Horn  and 
up  to  San  Francisco,  where  there  seemed  more  profit- 
able  charters   offering. 

From  the  News  of  the  World,  published  in  San 
Francisco,  the  following  account  is  taken  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  these  vessels  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
tering the  Australasian  trade: 

"The  Nebraska  and  Nevada  are  sister  ships  in  size, 
cabin  accommodation  and  power;  3000  tons  burden; 
built  of  live  oak,  double-planked  4  inches  thick,  iron- 
stripped.  On  a  trial  the  Nebraska  averaged  15  knots 
an  hour.  She  will  average  a  speed  of  340  miles  a 
day  when  working  up  to  full  power,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  the  fastest  ship  on  this  coast.  Running  along 
the  center  of  the  deck  are  twenty  beautiful  staterooms, 
each  having  a  close  and  Venetian  door  opening  on  to 
the  deck  and  a  window  32  inches  square.  These  state- 
rooms are  all  double  with  doors  on  either  side  and 
ventilators  on  top.  Contrast  these  beautiful  windows 
with  the  augur-holes  of  the  Wonga  Wonga!  Right  aft 
is  the  ladies'  sitting-room,  well  fitted  up,  private  and 
well  ventilated.  Forward  of  this  is  the  smokeroom, 
fitted  up  with  a  degree  of  comfort  seldom  seen  on 
board  ship.  On  the  main  deck  is  the  grand  saloon, 
90  feet  long,  28  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  On  each 
side  of  this  saloon  is  a  row  of  staterooms  opening  on 
the  deck  and  accommodating  eighty  passengers,  with 
two  bridal  chambers  in  the  forward  part  of  the  saloon. 
The  berth  deck  is  occupied  by  the  third-class  passen- 
gers, and  will  accommodate  620  of  this  class.  Abaft 
this  there  are  forty  well  ventilated  staterooms  for  sec- 
ond-class passengers.  The  sleeping  and  other  accom- 
modations come  up  to  the  standard  of  first-class  on 
the  City  of  Melbourne.  For  extinguishing  fire  an  iron 
pipe  leading  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  has 
some  15  branches  of  hose  always  connected  with  water 
and  steam  available.  There  are  lifeboats  capable  of 
carrying  830  passengers.  There  are  life  buoys  in  every 
berth.  The  Australians  returned  from  their  visit  to 
the  Nevada  and  Nebraska  fully  satisfied  that  no  such 
ships  had  ever  visited  Australasian  waters." 

Service  Opened  by  Nebraska 

The  Nebraska  opened  the  service,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  April  8,  1871.  The  Dacotah,  which  followed 
the  Nebraska  and  Nevada,  arrived  at  Australia  in 
1873.  She  carried  the  highest  pressure  of  steam,  60 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  against  the  other  vessels' 
20  pounds,  and  this  high  pressure  was  the  cause  of 
endless  trouble,  for  cylinders  were  not  bored  so  accu- 
rately as  they  are  now,  and  with  high  pressure  much 
leakage  past  the  piston  occurred.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  marine  condenser  was  in  its  most  primitive  form, 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  condensing  the  Dacotah's 
steam.  These  vessels  were  typical  American  paddle 
steamers.  In  those  days  paddles  were  fitted  in  all 
American  built  steamers,  and  the  engine  used  was  the 
single-cylinder  beam  engine.  In  the  vessels  of  the 
Californian  Line  this  cylinder  was  set  in  a  vertical 
position.  The  piston  rod  worked  straight  upwards  and 
was  attached  to  one  extremity  of  a  horizontal  beam, 
which   pivoted  at  its  center  to   a  pillar  on  the   deck 


near  the  funnel.  From  the  other  end  of  this  beam  a 
connecting  rod  communicated  with  the  paddle  crank, 
the  crank  having  a  12-foot  stroke.  As  may  be  judged, 
the  machinery  was  titanic  in  its  proportions.  Had  it 
not  been  so  colossal,  it  would  never  have  whirled  the 
30-foot  paddles  as  it  did,  for  in  proper  trim  the  steam- 
ers sometimes  attained  a  17-knot  speed.  When  so  trim- 
med they  were  exceedingly  fast  vessels  for  their  time. 
The  trimming  of  the  paddles,  however,  affected  the 
speed  materially,  and  when  heavily  loaded  the  floats 
choked  in  leaving  the  water,  resulting  in  a  dragging 
that  reduced  the  speed  to  11  knots. 

"He  Grazed  Something" 

It  may  be  that  during  their  war-time  service  the 
Nevada  and  Nebraska  acquired  their  semi-military  an<? 
naval  style.  At  any  rate,  when  they  were  running  the 
San  Francisco  mail  their  commanders  carried  on  in  a 
high-handed  manner.  They  allowed  no  one  to  forget 
that  they  were  the  mail.  Leaving  port  they  fired  guns, 
and  when  they  signaled  for  a  pilot,  were  it  early  dawn 
or  after  dark,  they  demanded  quick  dispatch.  Old  sea- 
farers tell  a  story  of  one  of  these  American  skippers 
who  was  bound  from  Auckland  to  Sydney.  He  was 
running  late  and  beating  the  seas  to  white  foam  in 
his  path  in  his  efforts  to  pick  up  time.  One  night  a 
small  bark  loomed  suddenly  in  his  path,  and  though 
the  steamer's  helm  was  put  hard  over  one  of  the  pad- 
dle-boxes struck  the  sailing  ship  with  sufficient  force 
to  cause  her  to  founder  the  next  day.  The  mail  boat 
never  paused,  though  her  port  paddle-box  was  dam- 
aged and  some  of  the  paddle-floats  broken.  On  arrival 
at  Sydney  the  captain  "guessed  he  grazed  something" 
on  the  way  across.  The  captain  of  the  bark  with  his 
wife  and  child  and  the  ship's  company  took  to  the 
boats  and  were  rescued  by  a  passing  ship  the  next  day, 
most  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  a  southeast  gale 
arose  soon  after  their  rescue.  When  the  full  account 
of  the  accident  reached  Sydney  there  was  much  indig- 
nation against  the  steamboat  captain,  and  during  the 
several  subsequent  visits  he  paid  to  Sydney  he  was 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  candid  criticism.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  done  officially,  as  his  ship  flew  the 
American  flag,  and  the  American  authorities  appar- 
ently did  not  consider  that  the  occurrence  demanded 
an  inquiry.  The  steamer  was  the  Nevada  and  the 
sailer  was  the  bark  A.   H.  Badger. 

Subsidy  Is  Withdrawn 

The  effect  of  the  long  sea  runs  on  machinery  de- 
signed only  for  river  and  coastal  work  soon  began  to 
be  manifest.  The  Nevada  was  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  postmasters  as  to 
her  fitness  to  carry  passengers.  Her  crankshaft  was 
reported  to  have  a  bad  flaw  in  it,  and  owing  to  this 
and  to  leaky  boilers  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
her  steam  pressure  to  six  pounds  a  square  inch.  Ret- 
ribution came  to  her  owners  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  was  least  expected.  Some  passengers  sent  a  protest 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  the  Ship  Subsidy 
Bill  was  before  Congress,  and  Congress  promptly  with- 
drew the  subsidy  to  the  line.  The  Moses  Taylor,  a 
smaller  vessel,  made  the  connection  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu.  In  April,  1872,  she  failed  to  reach 
Honolulu  in  time  to  connect  with  the  Nebraska,  which 
was  taken  right  through  to  San  Francisco,  thus  caus- 
ing a  gap  in  the  service  that  evoked  protests  from  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  premiers.  Being  in  dis- 
favor on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  the  Californian  Line 
soon  ceased  operations,  the  Nebraska,  sailing  from  Syd- 
ney in  April,  1873,  being  the  last  of  the  fleet  to  visit 
Australasian  waters.    This  vessel  appears  to  have  been 
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the  best  of  the  lot.     Some  of  her  steaming  times  are 

interesting: 

Days      Hours 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 7  15y2 

Honolulu  to  Auckland 14  16y2 

Auckland  to  Sydney 4  11 

Total 26  19 

For  a  few  trips  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  these 
steamers  forked  alternately  at  Auckland  for  Sydney 
and  Port  Chalmers.  On  the  latter  route  they  called 
at  Napier,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton  en  route. 
Another  Temporary  Service 
On  the  cessation  of  this  service  H.  H.  Hall  again 
began  running  a  temporary  service  with  the  steamers 
Mongol  and  Tartar,  chartered  from  their  owners,  the 
New  York,  London  &  China  Steamship  Company.  They 
were  sister  ships  of  2000  tons  register.  The  Mongol 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  from  Liverpool  on  February 
13,  1874,  after  a  voyage  of  491/2  days.  The  steamer 
McGregor  also  engaged  in  the  service  and  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1874,  arrived  at  Auckland  with  2500  letters 
and  80,000  newspapers  for  New  Zealand  and  132  bags 
for  Australia.  The  captain  refused  to  land  the  New 
Zealand  mails  until  he  was  paid  the  subsidy  for  that 
voyage. 

The  routes  followed  were  from  Sydney  to  Kanda- 
vau  in  Fiji  and  from  Dunedin  to  Kandavau.  At  the 
last  port  transshipment  was  made  sometimes,  and  at 
other  times  the  steamers  ran  right  through  to  San 
Francisco.  Soon  after  the  service  started  an  effort 
was  made  by  merchants  of  Levuka  to  have  the  mail 
boats  call  there  instead  of  at  Kandavau,  but  without 
success.  The  Granada  was  the  Honolulu-San  Fran- 
cisco steamer,  though  occasionally  she  visited  Austra- 
lasia. At  the  end  of  1874  the  Cyphrenes  and  Mikado 
replaced  the  Tartar  and  Mongol,  which  returned  to 
America,  and  later  the  A.  S.  N.  Company's  City  of 
Melbourne,  fitted  with  new  compound  engines,  ran  a 
few  trips,  making  one  notably  fast  voyage  of  26  steam- 
ing days  from  Sydney  to  San  Francisco.  About  this 
time  an  offer  was  made  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Company  to  run  2500-ton  steamers  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Line,  but  the  offer  was  declined  in  favor  of  one 
made  by  the  American  Pacific  Mail  Company  in  con- 
junction with  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Glasgow,  builders  and  owners  of  the  steamers  Zea- 
landia  and  Australia.  Before  Mr.  Hall  and  his  part- 
ner, P.  S.  Forbes,  relinquished  their  mail  running,  they 
incurred  a  penalty  of  £10,000  for  a  breach  of  contract. 
After  protracted  litigation  a  Mr.  Cunningham,  one  of 
their  sureties,  paid  £5000  to  the  New  South  Wales  gov- 
ernment and  a  like  sum  to  New  Zealand. 

Pacific  Mail  Appears 

The  Pacific  Mail  Company  had  a  large  trade  with 
China  and  Japan  and  a  good  financial  connection  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  hoped  by  contracting 
with  this  company  to  get  quick  dispatch  for  the  Eng- 
lish mails  across  the  American  continent.  The  service 
under  the  company's  flag  was  performed  by  the  fol- 
lowing steamers:  Vasco  De  Gama,  Colima,  City  of  San 
Francisco,  City  of  New  York,  City  of  Sydney,  Zealan- 
dia  and  Australia.  A  San  Francisco  newspaper  thus 
noted  the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  Company's  contract: 

"The  Australian  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  12th  September,  1875, 
by  the  despatch  of  the  Colima  for  Sydney.  This  is  one 
of  the  fastest  boats  the  Pacific  Company  own.  The 
Vasco  De  Gama  is  to  follow  in  October,  but  at  present 
is  reported  wrecked  at  Nanaimo.     The  new  steamers 


City  of  Washington,  City  of  San  Francisco  and  City 
of  Sydney  are  to  leave  New  York  at  once  to  take  up 
the  Australian  running.  They  are  to  be  the  permanent 
boats  with  the  others  built  in  Scotland." 

Hooted  by  Passengers 

The  City  of  New  York  appears  to  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  City  of  Washington,  or  maybe  the  news- 
paper was  misinformed  as  to  the  names  of  the  vessels. 
The  Vasco  De  Gama  and  the  Colima  were  employed 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  regular  steamers  of  the  line, 
and  their  ultimate  withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  war- 
ranted by  their  general  unfitness  for  passenger  traffic. 
The  Colima  repeatedly  broke  down,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion when  she  arrived  at  Kandavau  from  Australia  her 
passengers  hooted  her.  The  three  Cities  were  built  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1875,  and  were  handsome 
steamers  of  3000  tons  burden,  three-masted  and  hav- 
ing one  funnel.  On  one  occasion  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ran  from  Auckland  to  San  Francisco  in  24  days 
12  hours,  this  being  34  hours  under  contract  time. 
The  steamers  Zealandia  and  Australia,  built  by  the 
Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Glasgow,  were  four- 
masted  steamers  with  one  funnel;  their  tonnage  was 
2737  gross  and  1714  net  measurement;  their  nominal 
horsepower  was  500.  The  Pacific  Company's  service 
was  actually  begun  by  the  Colima,  which  left  San 
Francisco  November  10,  1875.  The  Vasco  De  Gama 
sailed  from  Sydney  on  November  19,  1875,  but  as  she 
was  not  to  follow  the  contract  route  the  New  South 
Wales  government  declined  to  send  mails  by  her. 

Before  her  retirement  from  the  service  the  Colima 
broke  a  crankshaft  off  Banks  Peninsula  and  was  towed 
into  Lyttleton  by  the  Union  Company's  Maori.  One  of 
the  Cities  on  her  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
cracked  her  high-pressure  piston  head,  but  this  mis- 
hap did  not  dismay  the  skipper,  who  reached  Hono- 
lulu under  one  engine.  Furthermore  he  engaged  a  tug 
to  tow  him  clear  of  Honolulu  harbor  and  then  went 
on  to  Auckland  using  one  cylinder,  thus  earning  the 
subsidy  despite  the  fact  that  he  arrived  some  days  late. 

In  1877  the  route  via  the  Fijis  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  Honolulu  course,  as  the  Fijis  were  con- 
sidered by  the  seamen  and  underwriters  to  be  unsafe 
for  night  running. 

Oceanic-Union  Joint  Contract 

The  Pacific  Mail  Company's  last  contract  expired  in 
the  year  1885,  and  as  there  were  rumors  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ocean  mail  service  on  the  proposed  All 
Red  Route  this  company  did  not  tender  for  further 
service.  Negotiations  began  in  which  three  shipown- 
ing  firms  were  concerned,  the  Oceanic  Company  of 
America,  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Fairfield  Company,  which  still  had  the 
steamers  Australia  and  Zealandia.  The  Fairfield  Com- 
pany eventually  dropped  out  of  the  arrangement.  Af- 
ter a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and  consideration, 
a  three  years'  contract  was  secured  jointly  by  the 
Oceanic  Company  of  America  and  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  Zealand.  The  Oceanic  ships 
were  the  Alameda  and  Mariposa,  built  in  1884,  of 
3158  tons  gross  measurement,  1959  net,  engines  of 
3000  horsepower  indicated,  and  in  cabin  arrangements 
closely  resembling  the  Wairapa  and  Manapouri.  The 
Union  Company's  steamer  was  the  Mararoa  of  2598 
tons  and  3500  horsepower,  a  ship  well  known  in  Aus- 
tralasian waters.  She  arrived  at  Sydney  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  a  new  vessel,  and  sailed  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Eddie  December  3  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  San 
Francisco,  where  her  ofl!icers  were  entertained  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  this,  the  first  triple  -  expansion 
steamer  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
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Meanwhile  the  Alameda  left  San  Francisco  Novem- 
ber 21  of  the  same  year.  Six  hundred  hours  was  al- 
lowed for  the  through  trip.  The  Southern  New  Zea- 
land mail  was  run  down  from  Auckland  via  Onehunga 
and  the  West  Coast,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that 
the  Takapuna  entered  into  service  between  Dunedin 
and  Manakau,  having  been  specially  built  to  negotiate 
the  bar  and  to  maintain  a  high  speed  at  sea. 
Union  Withdraws  Temporarily 

After  one  or  two  runs  the  Mararoa's  mail  room  was 
found  to  be  too  small.  In  consequence  she  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  old  Zealandia  was  chartered  by  the 
Oceanic  Company  to  replace  her.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  provided  that  the  Union  was  to  run  one  ves- 
sel and  the  Oceanic  Company  two,  but  having  no  suit- 
able steamer,  the  Union  Company  allowed  J.  D.  Spreck- 
els,  who  virtually  was  the  Oceanic  Company,  to  run 
three.  This  concession  gave  rise  to  a  little  trouble  in 
1890,  when  the  Union  Company's  liner  Monowai  of 
3433  tons  and  3000  horsepower  arrived  in  New  Zea- 
land and  entered  the  service,  taking  the  outward  De- 
cember mails  from  Sydney.  The  chartered  steamer 
Zealandia  was  also  timed  to  sail,  having  carried  the 
mails  down,  and  the  Oceanic  Company  protested  against 
the  Monowai  taking  the  mail  when  one  of  its  ships  was 
available.  The  Union  Company,  however,  was  merely 
adhering  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Both  ships 
sailed  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  result  was  an 
ocean  race  across  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  Zealandia 
beat  the  Monowai  by  19  hours.  The  Zealandia  then 
retired  from  the  San  Francisco  mail  service  after  fif- 
teen years'  running  on  the  route. 

In  1894  the  Monowai  made  a  record  run  from  San 
Francisco,  landing  her  mail  in  New  Zealand  31  days 
after  despatch  from  London.     Yet  despite  this  record 


the  Monowai  was  considered  by  the  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernment to  be  too  slow.  Her  owners  explained  that, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  coal  in  San  Francisco,  she 
carried  from  New  Zealand  sufficient  coal  for  the  round 
trip,  so  that  on  her  outward  voyage  from  New  Zealand 
she  was  deeply  laden  and  her  speed  consequently  was 
slow.  Then  the  Union  Company  chartered  the  Shaw 
Savill  Company's  old  Arawa  to  replace  the  Monowai. 
The  Arawa  held  the  record  for  the  fastest  run  of  34 
days  17  hours  23  minutes  from  London  to  Wellington 
via  the  Cape,  and  it  was  expected  she  would  do  well 
on  the  Pacific  route.  But  after  one  or  two  trips  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  alterations  to  her  boil- 
ers. For  this  purpose  she  went  to  England,  and  the 
Monowai  resumed  her  running.  The  Union  Company 
then  decided  to  build  a  new  ship  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco service.  The  Moana  of  3915  tons  and  4500  horse- 
power was  built  in  1896  and  took  up  the  Monowai's 
running  in  1897. 

Present  Service  Begun 
In  1900,  two  years  after  the  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
the  American  coastwise  laws  were  extended  to  that 
archipelago,  so  that  the  Moana  could  not  engage  in 
the  Honolulu-San  Francisco  service,  and  as  Mr.  Spreck- 
els  had  been  granted  the  American  subsidy  the  New 
Zealand  government  decided  to  subsidize  his  steamers 
also.  In  justification  of  this  step  it  was  stated  that 
the  cost  of  running  an  independent  line  of  British 
ships  would  have  been  prohibitive.  The  Moana  en- 
tered the  Vancouver  service;  the  Alameda  and  Mari- 
posa were  withdrawn ;  and  a  three-weekly  service  was 
inaugurated  November  21,  1900,  by  the  Sierra  from 
San  Francisco.  She  was  followed  by  the  Sonoma  and 
the  Ventura.  The  two  latter  vessels  remain  in  the 
service  today. 


THE  LAST  U.  S.  S.  B.  VESSEL 


The   Vl^estern  World 


THE  steamship  Western  World,  latest  of  the  535- 
foot  liners  built  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  has  been  put  in  the  South  American  ser- 
vice by  the  Munson  Steamship  Line  and  sailed 
May  17  on  her  maiden  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  The  other  Munson  liners  at  present 
in  the  South  American  service  are  the  Pan  America, 
the  Southern  Cross  and  the  American  Legion,  all  ves- 
sels of  the  same  size  and  type  of  the  Western  World. 
The  Western  World  is  the  last  of  five  vessels  of  this 
type  built  by  the  Sparrows  Point  plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Maryland.  She  was  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board 
May  9,  after  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory deep-sea  trials  to  which  any  vessel  of  her  type 
has  been  subjected.     On  her  run  from  the  shipyard  at 


Baltimore  to  New  York  she  made  the  best  record  of 
any  ship  of  her  class,  covering  the  distance  of  413 
nautical  miles  in  22  hours,  or  at  an  average  speed  of 
18.8  knots.  The  best  previous  time  for  this  run  was 
26  hours. 

Like  the  other  three  vessels  in  the  same  service,  the 
Western  World  is  an  oil  burner.  She  is  equipped  with 
the  complete  Bethlehem-Dahl  mechanical  system.  There 
are  eight  Yarrow  express  type  watertube  boilers,  each 
fitted  with  three  furnace  fronts  and  oil  burners,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twenty-four  burners  on  the  ship.  The 
Pan  America,  placed  in  service  but  a  few  months  ago, 
is  fitted  with  the  same  type  of  oil-burning  equipment. 
On  her  first  voyage  to  South  America  the  fuel  oil  con- 
sumption was  surprisingly  low  and  her  behavior  in 
general  very  satisfactory. 


THE  EXPORT  CATALOG 

'Anything  Will  Do  for  the  Foreigner"  is  too  Often  the  Maxim  of  the  American  Exporter, 

Says  an  Authority 

By  LORING  G.   PEEDE* 


A  FEW  new  editions  of  American  export  catalogs 
are  beginning  to  blossom  forth  again  after  sev- 
eral seasons  of  export  drought.  This  is  inter- 
esting not  only  to  exporters  but  to  all  whose 
ships  plow  furrows  in  the  Seven  Seas  and  who  hope  to 
see  the  waterlines  of  those  vessels  settle  down  com- 
fortably to  the  level  of  the  lapping  waves  before  cast- 
ing off  from  their  docks.  It  is  interesting  because 
these  exporters  who  are  methodically  preparing  for 
business  now  are  going  to  be  booking  larger  cargo 
space  next  summer,  next  fall  and  next  year.  They  are, 
therefore,  worth  watching  and  catering  to  now. 
Good  Enough  for  the  Foreigner 
The  export  catalog  is  a  factor  of  international  trade 
of  somewhat  unappreciated  potentiality.  At  least, 
that  condition  seems  to  have  proved  true  to  date. 
To  many  manufacturers  a  catalog  is  just  a  catalog, 
foreign  or  domestic,  for  in  considering  foreign  mar- 
kets particularly  many  seem  to  feel  that  any  kind  of 
a  publication  in  any  language,  and  any  kind  of  lan- 
guage, for  that  matter,  will  serve  to  bring  in  the  or- 
ders from  parts  unknown.  Walter  Wyman,  organizer 
of  the  well-known  Boston  Round  Table  and  manager 
of  the  export  department  of  Carter's  Ink  Company, 
tells  of  a  friend  who  was  hired  as  export  manager  by 
a  manufacturer  for  no  other  reason  (as  nearly  as  he 
could  figure  out)  than  that  the  manufacturer  had  on 
hand  several  thousand  domestic  catalogs  that  cost 
nothing  because  of  a  printer's  error.  These  catalogs 
were  in  English,  of  course,  but  as  one  of  the  partners 
told  the  export  manager:  "They  are  full  of  pictures, 
and  those  foreigners  will  be  tickled  to  see  what  a  real 
hardware  line  looks  like."  Fortunately  there  are  Amer- 
ican hardware  manufacturers  who  do  know  the  export 
game,  and  know  it  well,  whose  catalogs  are  exhaustive 
encyclopedias  of  their  wares  readily  understandable 
by  their  foreign  clients.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence, 
either,  that  the  hardware  makers  who  have  put  the 
most  thought,  time  and  investment  into  their  foreign 
catalogs  are  in  each  case  the  manufacturers  who 
month  in  and  month  out  ship  the  largest  invoices  of 
hardware  overseas. 

What  Sort  Is  Coming 
The  activities  of  many  foreign  departments  can  be 
made  to  revolve  successfully  around  the  export  catalog 
and  the  supplements  that  may  be  issued  to  it.  If  the 
catalog  is  right  it  will  serve  to  carry  on  whether  agent 
or  salesmen  are  on  the  ground  or  not.  If  the  catalog 
is  inadequate  or  unconvincing  it  will  meet  the  same 
fate  as  the  ineffective  salesman  who  sees  his  compet- 
itor walk  off  with  the  order  almost  under  his  own 
nose.  One  question  that  should  interest  all  who  await 
the  re-expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  is:  what  sort  of 
a  crop  of  American  foreign  catalogs  is  the  coming 
season  going  to  scatter  over  the  face  of  a  war-shat- 
tered globe?  There  is  no  doubt  that,  irrespective  of 
all  other  efforts  of  export  managers,  much  will  depend 
on  the  sales  qualities  of  those  catalogs.  A  margin  of 
profit,  in  the  sense  in  which  export  volume  is  so  meas- 
ured, lies  in  how  those  catalogs  are  compiled,  pre- 
sented and  distributed.  Fortunately  there  is  no  spe- 
cial talent  required  for  compiling  an  export  catalog 
that  the  export  manager  himself  with  the  aid  of  his 

*  Formerly  assistant  maiiaKcr  of  the  foreign   department   of  the  Walthain 
Watch  Company. 
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advertising  manager  should  not  have  already  at  hand 
and  in  use  in  his  daily  work.  Catalog  problems  vary, 
of  course,  with  each  business,  but  the  fundamental 
principles  are  the  same  for  all  lines,  and  if  the  ex- 
port manager  will  give  each  detail  of  issuing  his  cat- 
alog the  same  attention  he  devotes  to  his  current  bus- 
iness he  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  time  invested. 

Types   of   Catalogs 

Although  there  are  no  secrets  or  hidden  mysteries 
about  the  preparation  of  a  serviceable  export  catalog, 
there  are,  however,  many  points  to  be  considered  both 
in  its  planning  and  its  execution.  In  a  brief  way  this 
article  will  touch  on  the  most  important  of  these 
points.  If  we  blaze  a  trail  into  this  forest  of  detail 
our  part  is  done.  All  who  follow  must  pick  and  choose 
their  way  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  needs, 
but  we  offer  at  least  a  few  marks  to  guide  them. 

Export  catalogs  can  be  sorted  roughly  into  three 
groups:  light  periodicals,  heavy  annuals  and  perma- 
nent loose  leaf.  To  take  care  of  various  trades  and 
to  present  their  stories  in  the  several  necessary  lan- 
guages one  firm  may  issue  more  than  one  catalog.  In 
some  instances  one  catalog  will  be  of  one  of  the  above 
types  and  a  second  edition  may  be  of  another,  as  con- 
ditions require. 

Manufacturers  who  turn  out  a  line  consisting  of 
few  items  naturally  will  need  only  a  small  catalog 
(light  periodical).  Their  catalog  problems  are  com- 
paratively simple  so  far  as  investment  in  time  and 
money  is  concerned.  Usually  they  can  afford  to  issue 
the  catalog  frequently  in  order  to  keep  its  text  and 
illustrations  up  to  date  and  to  issue  special  editions 
in  any  language,  such  as  Spanish,  French,  German  or 
Portuguese,  if  the  potential  trade  in  countries  speak- 
ing these  languages  in  any  way  warrants  the  nominal 
expense  required.  Such  catalogs  are  usually  of  16, 
32,  48  or  64  pages,  bound  in  light  covers,  mailed  in 
manila  envelopes  and  in  most  ways  not  much  more 
than  a  good,  substantial  booklet  in  appearance  and 
in  cost.  Pages  about  6  by  9  or  9  by  12  inches  are 
sure  to  work  out  satisfactorily  for  this  or  any  class 
of  catalog  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  goods  to 
be  illustrated.  Small  pocket-size  catalogs  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  just  as  effective,  although  as  a 
general  rule  the  larger  sizes  are  likely  to  get  the  mes- 
sage (especially  if  it  be  illustrated)  over  more  effec- 
tively. 

For  Manufacturers  of  Varied  Lines 

Then  again  there  are  lines  that  are  varied,  that  re- 
quire hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  illustrations  to 
represent  them  adequately  to  the  prospective  buyer. 
Exporters  of  such  lines  must  choose  between  issuing 
a  comprehensive  bound  catalog  about  once  a  year  to 
be  up  to  date  (the  heavy  annual)  or  putting  out  a 
permanent  loose  leaf.  The  factor  that  mainly  deter- 
mines a  decision  is  the  frequency  of  change  in  the 
items  of  the  line  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  price 
change  if  the  prices  accompany  the  illustrations  and 
description.  If  the  changes  are  extensive  from  season 
to  season,  as  they  might  be  with  garments  that  follow 
Continental  fashions,  then  the  whole  book  had  better 
be  revised  each  year  or  season.  If  the  major  portion 
of  the  line  remains  staple,  as,  say,  in  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  new  items  are  added  during  the  course  of 
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the  year,  then  the  permanent  loose  leaf  catalog  with 
supplements  as  required  will  best  fill  the  bill.  Too 
much  thought  cannot  be  invested  in  planning  the  loose 
leaf  type  of  catalog.  The  cover  and  binding  patent 
must  be  practical  and  workable.  Cover  materials  must 
be  such  as  will  stand  up  under  tropical  humidity  (this 
means  extra  reinforcement  to  prevent  bindings  un- 
gluing  and  the  use  of  no  leathers  that  will  mold  or 
rot  in  the  tropics).  No  importer  wishes  to  employ  a 
mechanic  to  insert  new  leaves  in  a  catalog  that  may 
be  of  but  casual  interest  to  him,  so  the  more  simple 
the  binding  device  the  more  likelihood  there  is  that 
he  will  actually  insert  the  pages  (it  is  enough  to  offer 
the  suggestion  that  one  screw  in  the  binding  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  binder  is  of  the  screw  type  and  the  slot 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  permit  opening  it  with  any 
coin  or  key). 

Catalog  Is  a  Salesman 
The  catalog  is  in  reality  a  vehicle  that  carries,  dem- 
onstrates and  sells  the  sample  articles  illustrated  on 
its  pages.  It  is  hard  work  to  sell  from  a  poor  sample. 
No  salesman  would  think  of  taking  out  a  sample  faded, 
battered  or  crumpled,  yet  many  catalogs  (both  export 
and  domestic)  are  full  of  illustrations  that  give  just 
such  an  impression.  That  is  a  big  handicap  for  any 
salesman,  especially  so  for  the  helpless,  mute  catalog, 
which,  being  salesman  and  samples  all  in  one,  loses 
its  prestige  as  a  salesman  at  the  instant  it  displays 
its  defective  samples.  Modern  photography,  line  draw- 
ings for  commercial  purposes,  color  art  and  modern 
photo-engraving,  printing  and  lithography  are  all  arts 
in  themselves.  If  you  wish  the  catalog  to  sell  goods, 
equip  it  with  real  samples;  get  the  best  there  is  in 
advice  and  workmanship  in  any  of  the  above  pro- 
cesses; let  the  price  be  secondary.  Do  not  stop  at 
spending  enough  to  get  the  job  done  right.  The  ex- 
porter who  issues  a  catalog  to  save  money  is  going 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way;  he  might  save  it  all  by 
issuing  no  catalog.  Imagine  what  the  prospective 
buyer  in  Tasmania  or  Paraguay  will  be  thinking  of 
when  he  looks  at  the  illustrations  in  your  catalog  (as 
an  export  manager  you  should  have  some  line  on 
that) ;  then  be  sure  the  illustrations  overcome  any 
suspicions  he  may  have  about  makes  of  goods  in  your 
line  unknown  to  him. 

Domestic  Editions  of  No  Value 

Most  export  catalogs  are  revisions  or  translations 
of  domestic  editions,  or  both.  The  best  catalog  for 
foreign  trade  is  one  that  is  compiled  page  by  page  to 
meet  the  needs  and  thought  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  is  intended.  Seldom  will  a  domestic 
catalog  serve.  The  compilation  of  export  catalogs  is 
a  large  subject  with  infinite  ramifications.  Keep  to 
the  following  rules,  however,  and  your  catalog  will 
come  near  the  mark,  at  least:  (1)  Assume  nothing  re- 
garding the  foreigner's  knowledge  of  American  goods 
or  trade  catalogs.  (2)  Tell  him  everything  that  there 
is  to  know  about  the  article  almost  as  though  he  never 
heard  of  it  before  (probably  he  hasn't).  (3)  Be  ex- 
plicit, not  general,  and  avoid  superlatives  when  other 
manufacturers  might  use  them  as  well,  at  least  to 
their  own  minds.  Give  dimensions,  measurements, 
power,  speed,  etc.,  in  terms  that  the  other  fellow  will 
understand,  whether  it  be  length  expressed  by  the 
metric  system  or  energy  in  terms  of  mule-power.  (4) 
Do  not  stress  minor  improvements  in  your  product 
that  may  momentarily  outshine  those  of  your  compet- 
itors here  in  the  States.  Perhaps  there  are  other  fea- 
tures of  your  product  that  carry  more  weight  with 
the  prospective  buyer  in  Durban  or  Hongkong  who 
previously  bought  such  articles  from  England  or 
France.     (5)    In  introducing  your  wares  picture  your 


position  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  your  policy  and 
your  history  from  an  angle  that  will  mean  something 
to  the  distant  buyer.  You  may  impress  him  more  by 
making  your  story  fit  into  the  picture  of  your  indus- 
try as  he  already  sees  it  than  by  crudely  underval- 
uing all  that  he  has  been  taught  to  accredit.  This  last 
is  a  good  way  to  get  his  confidence  and  is  exactly  what 
you  would  do  if  you  yourself  were  selling  your  line 
on  the  foreign  field. 

Regarding   Catalog   Policies 

Every  problem  that  enters  into  the  selling  of  mer- 
chandise abroad  must  be  considered  in  presenting  that 
merchandise  through  the  medium  of  a  catalog.  The 
same  line  of  logic  used  at  arriving  at  sales  policies 
will  serve  also  to  arrive  at  catalog  policies.  A  few 
examples : 

Prices :  If  your  merchandise  is  of  such  a  character 
that  you  find  it  better  to  stick  or  tie  price  tickets  on 
the  actual  samples  used  by  your  salesman,  you  prob- 
ably will  find  it  equally  satisfactory  to  put  your  prices 
alongside  of  your  illustrations  or  descriptions  in  the 
catalog  rather  than  in  a  separate  price  list. 

Terms  and  Discounts :  It  is  safe  to  state  your  terms 
and  discounts  in  such  a  way  that  no  misunderstanding 
can  occur  in  any  circumstances  with  any  class  of 
trade.  Long  list  prices  are  usually  considered  better 
protection  to  the  importer  and  quantity  discounts  are 
usually  better  left  out  of  the  catalog,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally of  a  more  or  less  confidential   nature. 

Packing  and  Shipping:  A  sore  point,  this,  with 
many  of  our  friends  abroad,  as  we  have  often  heard. 
Better  convince  the  prospect  from  the  start  that  you 
know  how  to  pack  and  ship  goods  the  right  way  for 
safe  carriage  to  his  country.  A  good  idea,  too,  to 
show  him  by  photographic  illustration  an  actual  sam- 
ple of  packing  for  a  round-world  shipment  giving  its 
net  and  gross  weight,  tare,  resistant  strength,  water- 
proof properties,  etc. 

Translation:  This  presents  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
culties to  the  catalog  compiler.  It  is  the  least  under- 
stood of  all  problems  involved.  As  has  been  suggest- 
ed above,  most  foreign  catalogs  should  be  especially 
written  to  fit  their  markets,  not  translated  from  the 
domestic  edition.  Few  would  have  on  their  staffs, 
however,  men  to  write  the  catalog  directly  in  a  for- 
eign tongue;  therefore  translation  is  essential  in  any 
case.  The  subject  is  much  too  complicated  to  treat 
in  detail  in  a  general  article  of  this  nature,  so  once 
again  the  liberty  is  taken  of  laying  down  a  few  gen- 
eral rules  for  guidance:  (1)  As  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  find  a  translator  with  a  thorough  technical  know- 
ledge of  a  particular  subject  and  a  classical  education, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  employ  two  translators  for  the 
various  classes  of  translation,  general  and  technical. 

(2)  Have  the  work  of  the  technical  translator  checked 
for  rhetorical  excellence  by  the  other  translator,  who 
may  be  a  better  writer.  He  at  the  same  time  may 
check  his  own  work  for  variation  in  technical  terms. 

(3)  Whenever  variations  and  difficulties  show  up,  a 
conference  between  the  compilor  and  translators  often 
will  serve  to  make  meanings  clear  and  insure  correct 
translations.  (4)  When  several  terms  are  used  for 
the  same  article  in  various  countries  (as,  for  instance, 
in  the  several  countries  of  Spanish-speaking  Latin 
America)  references  to  the  terms  used  in  listing  the 
article  in  the  customs  tariff  manuals  (original  Spanish 
editions  obtainable  at  consulates)  will  give  the  correct 
consensus  of  the  use  of  any  such  words. 

If  there  are  any  who  doubt  the  need  for  exhaustive 
research  and  care  in  translation  let  them  read  the  fol- 
lowing gems  of  Spanish  from  catalogs  published  by 
American  manufacturers  in  recent  years: 
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In  a  catalog  issued  by  a  sewing  machine  manu- 
facturer, the  expression  "rotary  family  sewing  ma- 
chine" was  translated  "Maquina  de  coser  para  Famil- 
ias  Geratorias",  which  means  "sewing  machines  for 
rotary  families." 

A  Cincinnati  carriage  manufacturer  recently  issued 
a  catalogue  in  which  the  word  "buggy",  meaning  a 
vehicle,  was  translated  as  "chinchero",  the  popular 
meaning  of  which  is  a  place  where  bugs  abound,  and 
he  is  still  wondering  why  his  catalogs  do  not  pay. 

A  harness  and  saddle  manufacturer  got  out  an  elab- 
orate catalog  with  a  handsome  cover  design  and 
the  wording  "We  Lead  the  World."  The  translator, 
with  the  aid  of  the  ever-ready  dictionary,  translated 
it  as  "Nosotros  plomo  el  mundo",  the  word  "plomo" 
meaning  lead  (metal)  instead  of  the  verb  "to  lead." 
How  They  Should  be  Mailed 

A  few  cases  of  new  catalogs  fresh  off  the  presses 
are  like  so  many  white  elephants  on  your  hands  until 
they  are  out  and  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers.  Pro- 
miscuous  mailing  of  expensive   catalogs    is    about   as 


wasteful  as  any  form  of  attempted  advertising  that 
can  be  undertaken,  and  as  likely  to  be  non-productive 
as  any.  One  catalog  placed  in  the  right  manner  in 
the  hands  of  a  prospective  buyer  is  likely  to  produce 
more  business  than  a  truck  load  sent  recklessly  to  lists 
of  merchants  in  directories  long  out  of  date  or  to  stu- 
dents who  want  to  learn  English  from  free  textbooks. 
Catalogs  sent  wholesale  to  the  foreign  agent  for  dis- 
tribution in  his  territory  often  get  no  farther  than  the 
agent's  warehouse  because  they  are  not  packed  ready 
for  remailing  and  because  no  definite  arrangement  is 
made  with  the  agent  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing them. 

Any  export  manager  can  afford  to  work  overtime  to 
plan  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  distributing  cat- 
alogs in  the  lands  where  orders  grow,  yet  we  fear  this 
detail  is  still  often  left  to  the  initiative  of  some  office 
assistant.  Look  over  the  crop  of  export  catalogs  this 
season.  They  will  indicate  who  will  be  on  the  export 
map  in  bold  face  next  season  and  in  the  seasons  to 
come. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GRAND  CANAL  OF  CHINA 


THE  Grand  Canal  of  China  is  the  longest  water- 
way in  existence  and  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
says  John  K.  Davis,  United  States  consul  at  Nan- 
king, in  Commerce  Reports.  Its  length  is  ap- 
proximately 1100  miles,  with  the  northern  terminus  at 
Peking  and  the  southern  at  Hangchow.  In  its  course 
it  crosses  three  important  rivers,  the  Yellow,  the  Hwai 
and  the  Yangtze.  The  canal  is  of  immense  potential 
and  considerable  actual  importance  to  four  large  and 
rich  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  in  that  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  their  most  important  traffic  routes.  Its 
improvement  is  of  great  value,  therefore,  to  all  Ameri- 
can firms  having  business  in  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley. 
Pre-War  Efforts  at  Improvement 
In  1910,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  Grand  Canal 
as  a  result  of  the  diversion  of  the  Hwai  River  by  the 
Yellow,  serious  floods  occurred,  and  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  improvements.  Un- 
der Mr.  Chang  Chien,  a  survey  bureau  was  organized, 
and  in  1912  the  Hwai  river  report  was  published. 
This  led  to  arrangements,  in  1914,  for  a  $20,000,000 
loan  from  American  interests,  and  a  group  of  promi- 
nent American  engineers  was  sent  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. The  outbreak  of  the  war  stopped  development 
of  the  project. 

In  1916,  American  capital  ($3,000,000)  was  again 
pledged  for  the  improvement  of  the  Grand  Canal  be- 
tween the  Yangtze  river  and  the  border  of  the  Shan- 
tung province.  An  agreement  was  signed  in  1917  by 
the  same  American  corporation  with  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  government  for  a  loan  of  $6,000,000 
(United  States  currency)  for  improving  the  canal  south 
of  Tientsin  in  the  provinces  of  Chi-li  and  Shantung. 
Surveys  were  made  in  1918  and  1919  by  American  en- 
gineers: although  no  work  has  yet  been  done,  owing 
to  conditions  growing  out  of  the  World  War,  the  con- 
tracts still  stand,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  work 
will  eventually  be  accomplished. 

Present  Work  on  Amelioration 
In  1920  the  Kiangsu  Grand  Canal  Board  was  organ- 
ized, with  headquarters  at  Yangchow.  It  employs 
one  American  engineer  and  its  revenues  are  derived 
from  provincial  taxation.  Pending  the  putting  into 
effect  of  the  loan  agreements  just  described,  this  board 
is  endeavoring  to  attend  to  those  problems  of  the  great- 
est immediate  urgency,  in  order  to  permit  the  contin- 
ued use  of  the  canal. 


Scene   on   a   canal   in   the   Yangtze   delta 

The  sections  of  the  waterway  most  in  need  of  atten- 
tion are  those  paralleling  the  Kaoyu  and  Kaishow 
lakes.  Here,  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  floods  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  silting  has  rendered 
navigation  difficult  during  low  water.  In  January, 
1922,  work  was  commenced  on  the  deepening  of  the 
section  between  the  town  of  Kaoyu,  located  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  Yangtze  river,  and  Mapung- 
wan,  ten  miles  farther  north.  Temporary  dams  have 
been  constructed  and  the  ten  -  mile  section  between 
them  is  being  drained  for  excavation ;  another  ten 
miles  to  the  north  will  be  similarly  handled.  In  order 
that  navigation  may  not  be  entirely  stopped  during 
the  three  or  four  months  which  it  is  estimated  the 
work  will  require,  openings  between  the  canal  and 
Kaoyu  lake  have  been  made  just  below  and  just  above 
the  section  under  repair,  making  it  possible  for  shal-  i 
low-draft  boats  to  pass. 

While  the  excavation  of  this  twenty  -  mile  stretch 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Ki- 
angsu province,  pending  the  comprehensive  improve- 
ments awaiting  more  favorable  auspices,  it  will  greatly 
ameliorate  the  situation  in  the  section  immediately  j 
north  of  Yangtze  river,  not  only  benefiting  naviga-  j 
tion  but  also  draining  off  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Hwai  river  system. 


IN  THE  GRAVEYARD  WATCH 


The  Original  Annexationist 
Mr.  Kamaipelekane 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  President 
Cleveland  entered  the  anteroom  of 
his  office  to  find  a  sunburned  strang- 
er and  a  large  bundle  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  room. 
"Who  are  you?"  inquired  the  Presi- 
dent. "And  what's  that  you  have?" 
"These  are  islands,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "Niihau,  Kahoolav^^e,  Mo- 
lokini,  Lanai,  Oah— "  "Where  did 
you  get  them?"  interrupted  Mr. 
Cleveland.  "And  I  never  could  pro- 
nounce their  names,  anyw^ay.  Here's 
your  hat.  And  be  sure  to  close  the 
door  gently." 

Such,  briefly  told,  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  President  disposed  of 
the  importunate  stranger  from  Hon- 
olulu, who  had  gone  to  Washington 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  forc- 
ing into  the  reluctant  fingers  of  Un- 
cle Sam  the  Hawaiian  archipelago. 
The  Honolulan  returned  home,  as 
almost  anyone  would  have  done  after 
he  had  been  requested  to  depart; 
but  a  few  years  later  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  another 
President,  McKinley  by  name,  a  let- 
ter that  ran  substantially  thus:  "If 
you  should  happen  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, I  hope  that  you'll  drop  in 
for  tea.  And  you  might  bring  those 
islands  along.  We  can  make  room 
for  them  somewhere." 

The  stranger  from  Honolulu,  who 
bore  the  title  of  commissioner  from 
Hawaii,  thus  became  The  Original 
Annexationist.  Although  a  mere 
youngster  he  had  had  quite  an  im- 
portant role  in  deposing  Queen  Lili- 
uokalani,  the  last  of  the  native  Ha- 
waiian monarchs;  he  had  been  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  had  taken  the  lead 
in  attempting  to  make  Hawaii  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  his  early  activities,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  to  discover 
that  Lorrin  A.  Thurston  cannot 
break  himself  of  his  annexation  pro- 
clivities. 

Several  weeks  ago  he  embarked  on 
a  sampan  for  a  cruise  to  Palmyra 
Island.  Now  a  sampan,  however 
good  a  seaboat  it  may  be,  scarcely 
vies  with  the  Majestic  in  comfort; 
and  Mr.  Thurston  is  not  quite  so 
young  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago; 
but  he  is  one  of  those  irrepressibles. 
He  went  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  collecting  land-shells  or  some- 
thing (he's  an  authority  on  a  score 
or  more  of  curiously  diverse  sub- 
jects) ;  but,  lo  and  behold,  the  sam- 
pan returned  to  Honolulu  with  the 
news  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
island  and  had  taken  possession   of 


On  their  left  hand,  as  the]) 
broached-to,  the  Tvall  of  granite 
sloped  doTvn  from  the  clouds  to- 
rvard  an  isolated  peak  of  rock,  some 
trvo  hundred  feet  in  height.  Then  a 
hundred  y^ards  of  roaring  breaker 
upon  a  sunken  shelf,  across  n^hich 
the  race  of  the  tide  poured  like  a 
cataract;  then,  amid  a  column  of 
salt  smoke,  the  Shutter,  like  a  huge 
black  fang,  rose  waiting  for  its 
prey;  and  between  the  Shutter  and 
the  land,  the  great  galleon  loomed 
dimly  through  the  storm. 

He,  too,  had  seen  his  danger, 
and  tried  to  broach-to.  But  his 
clumsy  mass  refused  to  obey  the 
helm;  he  struggled  a  moment,  half 
hid  in  foam;  fell  arvay  again,  and 
rushed  upon  his  doom. 

Another  minute.  The  galleon 
gave  a  sudden  jar,  and  stopped. 
Then  one  long  heave  and  bound, 
as  if  to  free  herself.  And  then  her 
boivs  lighted  clean  upon  the  Shutter. 

An  arvful  silence  fell  on  every 
English  soul.  They  heard  not  the 
roaring  of  wind  aud  surge;  they  saw 
not  the  blinding  flashes  of  the  light- 
ning; but  they  heard  one  long  ear- 
piercing  Wail  to  every  saint  in  heav- 
en rise  from  five  hundred  human 
throats;  they  saw  the  mighty  ship 
heel  over  from  the  wind,  and  sweep 
headlong  down  the  cataract  of  the 
race,  plunging  her  yards  into  the 
foam,  and  showing  her  whole  black 
side  even  to  her  keel,  till  she  rolled 
clean  over,  and  vanished  for  ever 
and  ever. 

— From    Westward  Ho!, 
by  Charles  Kingsley. 


it  in  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Pal- 
myra Copra  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

For  many  years  Kingman's  Reef 
has  appeared  on  Pacific  charts  in 
latitude  6  degrees  23  minutes  north 
and  longitude  162  degrees  18  min- 
utes west,  but  it  has  been  described 
as  being  merely  a  shoal  that  dried 
on  the  edges  at  low  water.  The  Pal- 
myra company,  however,  having 
heard  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Eagle  40  last 
year  sighted  what  appeared  to  be 
land,  decided  to  dispatch  its  fishing 
and  copra  sampan  to  the  reef  with 
a  view  to  exploring  it  and  of  taking 
formal  possession  should  the  report 
of  Eagle  40  be  verified.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Thurston  and  his  party, 
arriving  at  Kingman's  May  9,  dis- 
covered that  there  actually  was  dry 
land,  although  only  90  feet  wide  by 
120  long  and  fl\re  or  six  feet  in 
height  above   high   tide;    but,  more 


important,  that  the  reef  enclosed  a 
deep  lagoon,  the  water  of  which  was 
quite  calm  despite  heavy  surf  break- 
ing all  about  it  on  the  coral  ledges. 
The  existence  of  dry  land,  I  need 
scarcely  point  out,  was  necessary  to 
the  annexation  of  the  lagoon  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  facilities  it 
offers  fishing  vessels. 

I  wonder  whether  Kingman's  did 
exist  for  many  years  merely  as  a 
reef  and  within  comparatively  re- 
cent times  wind  and  sea  have  scour- 
ed away  the  coral  and  cast  it  upon 
the  rock  to  form  the  beginnings  of 
an  atoll;  or  whether  indeed  the  is- 
let has  been  there  for  centuries,  its 
existence  unsuspected  even  by  the 
crews  of  wrecked  vessels.  I  incline 
to  the  latter  hypothesis,  as  many 
others  doubtless  will  do,  for  the 
South  Seas  are  not  thoroughly  chart- 
ed even  today. 

When  Mr.  Thurston's  discovery 
was  reported,  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice, not  knowing  the  explorer  as 
well  as  I  do,  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  land  visited  was  Palmyra,  Wash- 
ington, Fanning  or  Christmas,  all  of 
which  are  atolls  near  Kingman's. 
Pending  receipt  of  a  fitting  retort 
from  Mr.  Thurston,  who  was  last 
heard  of  on  Palmyra,  I  beg  leave  to 
whisper  this  word  of  advice  in 
Washington's  ear:  Be  careful.  You 
cannot  defeat  The  Original  Annexa- 
tionist. If  you  irritate  him  he  is 
likely  to  go  out  and  garner  a  literal 
sheaf  of  unknown  islands.  If  he 
should,  think  of  the  work  entailed 
in  revising  charts  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 


S.  K.  KAMAIPELEKANE,  wharf- 
inger at  Mahukona,  Hawaii,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  board  of  harbor 
commissioners  in  Honolulu.  Mr. 
Kamaipelekane  writes: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Respectfully  yours,  I  calls  you 
honorable  body  and  make  you  a  re- 
port to  you  for  this  matter  as  below. 

"I  sure,  on  next  Tuesday  coming 
at  next,  the  S.  S.  Bee,  she  loading 
wood  here  for  Honolulu,  and  this 
wood  he  storage  on  the  wharf  3 
weeks,  equal  21  days,  and  I  want 
you  to  send  some  man  to  see  how 
many  piles  in  all. 

"For  the  reason  can  not  see  how 
many  piles  up  here  because,  all  mix. 
The  owner  he  do  not  know  how  much 
piles  when  he  shipping  down. 

"I  wish  you  to  see  how  many  piles, 
and   then   we   charge   this    Japanese 
on  the  storage  on  my  wharf. 
"Respectfully  you, 
"S.  K.  Kamaipelekane, 
"Wharfinger." 

THE  SECOND  MATE. 
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HISTORY  OF  MARINE  ENGINEERING-III 

Struggle  Between  Sail  and  Steam  and  Many  Inventions  Improving  the  Marine  Steam  Engine 

Marked  Quarter  Century  Beginning  with  1825 

By  R.  J.  ALEXANDER 


IN  closing  the  last  installment  of  this  series  on 
marine  engineering  history,  we  had  reached  a  pe- 
riod about  1825.  At  that  time  we  found  steam 
pressures  around  5  or  6  pounds,  the  speed  of  the 
average  steamboat  around  8  knots  an  hour,  the  weight 
of  machinery  about  1800  pounds  per  i.  h.  p.,  and  the 
fuel  consumption  about  7  pounds  per  horsepower  hour. 
At  that  time  also  two  steamers  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  several  coastal  services  had  been  regu- 
larly established  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

Two  interesting  phases  of  development  mark  the 
evolution  of  steam  navigation  and  marine  engineering 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  which  period  we 
shall  attempt  to  cover  in  the  present  installment. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  conflict  between  sail  and 
steam,  or  rather  between  the  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  marine  fraternity  of  the  world  in  favor  of  sail 
and  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  marine  engi- 
neers both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  The  second  in- 
teresting phase  was  the  tremendous  fertility  of  inven- 
tive genius  leading  to  almost  infinite  variety  in  forms, 
types  and  adaptations  of  the  marine  steam  engine. 
An  Early  Trans-Atlantic  Voyage 

The  first  startling  or  unusual  event  in  steam  navi- 
gation during  this  period  occurred  in  1828,  when  the 
Curacoa,  built  on  the  Clyde  for  Dutch  interests,  made 
the  trans-Atlantic  trip  from  Amsterdam  to  Curacoa  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies.  This  vessel  of  100  normal 
horsepower  and  350  tons  burden  was  run  over  this 
route  several  times  with  considerable  commercial  suc- 
cess. Another  interesting  voyage  was  that  of  the  Hugh 
Lindsay  in  1830.  This  vessel  was  of  411  tons  burden 
and  had  two  80  horsepower  engines.  She  made  an  ex- 
perimental voyage  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  coaling  twice, 
first  at  Aden  and  then  at  Jiddah. 

The  steamship  interests  in  Great  Britain  had  been 
during  the  years  from  1825  to  1835,  endeavoring  by 
all  means  in  their  power  to  convince  Parliament  of  the 
wisdom  of  letting  mail  contracts  to  steamships  only. 
In  furthering  their  arguments  they  prepared  elaborate 
tables  showing  the  schedules  possible  with  steamships 
in  the  then  state  of  the  art  of  marine  engineering  as 
compared  with  the  actual  schedules  maintained  on  an 
average  by  the  sailing  packets.  A  portion  of  one  of 
these  tables  is  shown  in  an  illustration.  Finally  these 
arguments  prevailed,  and  the  mail  contract  was  given 
to  steamers  by  the  British  postmaster  general  for  semi- 
weekly  runs  between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man  at 
£850  a  year.  This  contract  was  made  in  1833,  and  the 
following  year  another  contract  was  signed  with  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  weekly  con- 
veyance of  mails  between  London  and  Rotterdam  and 
London  and  Hamburg  at  £17,000  a  year.  Each  of  these 
contracts  was  in  force  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Iron  Vessel   Built   in  Sections 

In  the  meantime  many  experiments  had  been  carried 
on  with  naval  architects  in  connection  with  steamers, 
and  in  1820  there  was  built  at  the  Horsley  Iron  Works 
an  iron  steamer  in  sections.  She  was  sent  to  London 
and  put  together  at  dock  there.  Captain  Charles  Na- 
pier, afterward  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles,  who  was  a 
partner  in  the  scheme,  took  charge  of  her  and  navi- 
gated her  from  London  to  Havre  and  thence  to  Paris 
withoct  unloading  any  of  her  cargo.  This  is  said  to 
be  not  only  the  first  iron-hulled  steamer,  but  the  first 


vessel  that  ever  steamed  direct  from  London  to  Paris. 
She  was  broken  up  in  1855  after  thirty  -  five  years' 
service. 

Another  trans-Atlantic  trip  was  made  in  1832  by  the 
Royal  William,  a  steamer  160  feet  long  with  three 
masts,  schooner  rigged  and  caravel  built,  with  only 
28  feet  beam  between  the  paddle  boxes.  She  had  side 
lever  engines  built  by  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Henderson, 
was  constructed  at  Quebec  and  outfitted  at  Montreal. 
It  is  said  that  when  she  was  steaming  through  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  one  of  Her  Majesty's  frigates 
fired  a  shot  across  her  bows  and  compelled  her  to  lay 
to  until  the  officers  of  the  frigate  could  be  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  diabolical  in  her  construction. 
The  steamer  sailed  and  steamed  across  without  any 
trouble,  and  while  in  the  Thames  was  sold  to  the  Span- 
ish government.  Her  name  was  changed  to  Isabella 
II  and  she  became  the  first  steam  war-vessel  of  the 
Spanish  navy.  One  or  two  steamers  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  British  navy  by  the  late  summer  of 
1832,  and  we  find  a  note  that  one  of  these,  the  Rho- 
damanthus,  had  crossed  to  Barbadoes  from  Plymouth. 
The  Portsmouth  Herald  in  announcing  her  intended 
departure  expresses  anxiety  "to  learn  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  tropical  climate  on  steam  engines  and 
fittings." 

An  American  Interested 

In  this  year  1832  an  American,  Junius  Smith,  LL.D., 
graduate  of  Yale,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  bus- 
iness in  Great  Britain,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New 
York  on  the  British  ship  St.  Leonard  with  a  passage 
of  54  days.  On  his  return  he  made  the  passage  in 
a  packet  ship,  the  Westminster,  from  New  York  to 
Plymouth  in  32  days.  Writing  to  his  correspondents 
in  New  York  of  his  experience  on  these  two  trips  he 
says:  "Thirty -two  days  from  New  York  to  Plymouth 
is  no  trifle.  Any  ordinary  sea-going  steamer  would 
have  run  it  with  the  weather  we  had  in  fifteen  days 
with  ease.  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  project  unless 
I  find  it  absolutely  impracticable." 

The  project  in  Dr.  Smith's  mind  was  the  formation 
of  a  company  adequately  financed  to  establish  a  per- 
manent line  of  steamships  with  regular  sailings  be- 
tween New  York  and  Great  Britain.  He  entered  into 
this  scheme  with  great  enthusiasm,  introducing  it  to 
the  leading  business  men  and  bankers  in  London  and 
by  correspondence  to  merchant  friends  in  America. 
By  practically  everyone  he  was  considered  a  visionary, 
his  project  was  received  with  indifference,  and  insur- 
mountable obstacles  were  presented  to  its  consumma- 
tion. The  doctor,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 
His  first  prospectus  contemplated  a  company  with 
£100,000  capital  to  build  steamers  of  1000  tons.  This 
having  been  laughed  out  of  court,  he  immediately 
came  back  with  a  prospectus  proposing  a  company  of 
£1,000,000  capital  to  build  steamers  of  1800  to  2000 
tons.  Both  of  his  tentative  plans  presented  well  cal- 
culated schedules  of  operation  and  facts  connected 
with  the  commerce  and  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
two  countries  showing  the  possibilities  of  revenue. 
The  name  of  his  company  was  to  be  The  British  and 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
A  Steamer  Constructed 

After  great  labor  Dr.  Smith  succeeded  in  securing 
a  list  of  directors  and  then   went  before  the  public. 
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opening  books  of  subscription  for  stock  in  July,  1836. 
Shares  were  quite  liberally  subscribed,  and  within  a 
short  time  sufficient  capital  was  collected  to  warrant 
contracting  for  a  first  steamship.  This  steamship  was 
to  measure  200  feet  long  on  the  keel,  40  feet  beam, 
with  three  decks,  1700  tons.  She  was  to  have  two  en- 
gines of  225  horsepower  each,  76-inch  cylinders  and 
9-foot  stroke.  Her  cost  was  to  be  £60,000.  She  was 
finally  completed  as  the  British  Queen  with  a  larger 
hull,  giving  2400  tons  measurement.  The  first  con- 
tractors on  the  engines  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  the 
work  had  to  be  given  over  to  Robert  Napier  of  Glas- 
gow, so  that  there  was  considerable  delay  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  steamer. 

The  company,  unwilling  to  lose  the  public  interest 
that  had  been  aroused  by  the  sale  of  stock,  chartered 
the  steamer  Sirius  of  about  700  tons  for  a  voyage, 
and  she  was  dispatched  from  London  April  1,  1838, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17th,  making  the  pas- 
sage in  16  days'  consecutive  steaming,  although  she 
encountered  very  tempestuous  weather,  thus  complete- 
ly demonstrating  the  truth  of  Dr.  Smith's  prospectus 
and  the  feasibility  of  establishing  regular  schedules 
across  the  Atlantic  by  steam.  In  July,  1839,  the  Sirius 
was  succeeded  by  the  British  Queen,  which  arrived  at 
New  York  after  a  passage  of  14y2  days. 

The  Iron  Duke  Speaks 

In  order  to  show  the  kind  of  opposition  that  Dr. 
Junius  Smith  was  up  against  in  putting  over  this  first 
regular  trans-Atlantic  steamship  company,  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  present  North  Atlantic  ferry  system,  it 
might  be  well  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Smith  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  the  duke 
says  very  tersely,  "I  would  give  no  countenance  to  any 
scheme  which  had  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished system  of  the  country." 

"BRITISH  STEAM- PACKET  SHIP   FOR  LONDON,  TO  SAIL  FROM 
NEW  YORK,  MAY  1,  1838. 

"  The  new  and  powerful  Steamship 

"'SIRIUS,' 

"  700  tons  burthen  and  320  Horse-power, 

"Lieutenant  R.  Roberts,  Commander, 

is  intended  to  sail  from  London,  March  28th,  touching  at  Cork,  and  thence,  on  the 
2d  of  April,  for  this  port,  returning  from  New  York  to  London  on  the  1st  of  May. 

"  This  vessel  has  superior  accommodation,  and  is  fitted  with  separate  cabins, 
for  the  accommodation  of  families,  to  whom  every  possible  attention  will  be  given. 

"Cabin,  $140,  including  provisions,  wines,  etc. 

"Second  cabin,  $80,  including  provisions. 

"  This  superior  steamship  has  been  chartered  by  the  direetors  of  the  British 
and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  London,  to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  public,  in  anticipation  of  the  steamship  '  British  Queen,'  now  build- 
ing; is  a  new  vessel,  about  six  months  old,  and  has  proved  herself  superior  to  any 
steam-vessel  in  British  waters  in  speed  and  seaworthy  qualities. 

"Further  information  afiTorded  on  application;  and  for  freight  and  passage 
apply  to 

"  Wadsworth  &  Smith, 
"  4  Jones  Lane  (rear  103  Front  Street), 
"  Agent  of  the  American  and  British  Steam  Navigation  Company." 

Advertisement   of   an   early   trans-Atlantic    liner 

We  reproduce  from  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer of  April  23,  1838,  a  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Sirius  at  New  York,  together  with  an  advertisement 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Sirius  on  her  return  voyage. 
Note  the  fares  in  comparison  with  the  present  rates. 
The  Sirius  made  a  great  stir  on  her  first  arrival,  thou- 
sands assembling  to  see  her  as  the  news  spread  through 
the  city.  About  1  o'clock  of  the  same  day  on  which 
the  Sirius  arrived  it  was  announced  that  the  steamer 
Great  Western  was  off  the  Hook,  and  with  the  arrival 
of  two  steamers  from  England  on  the  same  day  it  be- 
gan to  percolate  into  the  minds  of  even  the  most  con- 
servative of  American  and  British  merchants  that 
steam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic   was   no   longer 


an  experiment  but  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  season,  the  month  of 
April,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  year  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

From  Jest  to  Earnest 

The  Great  Western  was  built  at  Bristol  by  the  Great 
Western  Steamship  Company  with  the  intention  of 
commencing  a  regular  line  between  Bristol  and  New 
York.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railroad  in  October,  1835,  one  of  these  direc- 
tors spoke  of  the  enormous  length,  as  it  then  appeared, 
of  the  proposed  railroad  from  London  to  Bristol.  Im- 
mediately Mr.  Brunei,  who  was  afterward  to  achieve 
such  tremendous  fame  as  a  creator  of  steam  vessels, 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  "Why  not  make  it 
longer  and  have  it  connect  with  a  steamboat  to  New 
York  and  call  it  the  Great  Western?"  The  board  at 
first  thought  this  suggestion  a  great  joke,  but  Brunei 
was  never  more  in  earnest  and  soon  had  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  three  of  the  leading  directors.  In 
the  report  to  the  board  of  an  inquiry,  which  was  taken 
up  in  regard  to  the  state  of  shipbuilding  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Mr.  Brunei  laid  down  the  prime  principle 
upon  which  the  success  of  ocean  steam  navigation 
wholly  depended.  This  was  that  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  vessels  through  the  water  increases  at  a 
"lower  rate  of  progression  than  their  tonnage.  At 
equal  speed  one  vessel  twice  the  ^ize  of  another  will 
encounter  four  times  the  resistance,  but  its  capacity 
in  tonnage  will  be  eight  times  that  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sel." By  a  well  proportioned  increase  in  size,  there- 
fore, it  is  possible  to  employ  more  powerful  engines, 
carry  enough  coal  for  a  long  voyage,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  ample  accommodation  for  passengers  and 
goods. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  set  down  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  these  first  two  regularly  operated  trans-At- 
lantc  steamers.  The  Sirius  was  of  a  powerful  model 
with  fine  lines.  Her  measurement  tonnage  was  700. 
She  was  equipped  with  320  nominal  horsepower  en- 
gines, and  was  schooner  rigged.  Notwithstanding 
rough  weather,  she  made  the  voyage  with  ease  and 
her  passengers  were  delighted  with  her.  She  had  an 
elaborate  distilling  apparatus  for  converting  salt  wa- 
ter into  fresh  for  feeding  her  boilers,  and  one  account 
in  the  New  York  papers  states  that  the  small  copper 
tubes  that  formed  the  coils  of  her  distillation  equip- 
ment measured  nearly  four  miles  in  length. 

Dimensions  of  the  Great  Western 

The  Great  Western  had  a  length  between  perpen- 
diculars of  212  feet;  an  over-all  of  235  feet;  beam 
between  paddle  boxes  of  34  feet  4  inches;  and  a 
molded  depth  of  23  feet  3  inches.  Her  measurement 
tonnage  was  1320  tons,  and  she  carried  berths  for  150 
passengers,  26  crew,  40  engineers,  firemen  and  officers. 
Her  engines  were  built  by  Maudsley  &  Field,  with  a 
total  horsepower  of  400  in  two  engines ;  diameter  of 
cylinder  73^2  inches;  length  of  stroke  7  feet.  Her 
coal  capacity  was  600  tons.  It  was  calculated  that 
she  would  use  with  her  equipment  30  tons  a  day.  Her 
total  cost  was  £50,000;  £21,373-15/10  for  shipbuilding; 
£13,500  for  engines;  £1000  for  fitting  up,  furniture, 
painting  grand  saloon;  and  the  remainder  for  rigging, 
equipment,  stores  and  coals.  The  Great  Western  made 
74  trans-Atlantic  passages  between  the  Severn  and 
subsequently  the  Mersey  and  New  York.  On  her  sec- 
ond trip  from  New  York  she  reached  Bristol  in  I2V2 
days.     She  was  later  sold  to  the  West  India  Company. 

Reference  is  found  in  a  work  published  at  Bordeaux 
in  1842  to  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  engines 
of  the  steamers  plying  at  that  time  on  French  rivers, 
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especially  the  Gironde  and  the  Garonne.  One  vessel, 
the  Union,  launched  in  June,  1829,  is  said  to  have 
had  a  compound  engine  constructed  by  Hallette  of 
Arras.  This  engine  had  two  inclined  cylinders  with 
connecting  rods  taking  hold  of  the  same  crank  pin. 
The  cylinders  had  a  stroke  of  26  inches  and  diameters 
of  15  inches  and  15.8  inches,  respectively.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  run  at  30  r.  p.  m.  under  a  pressure  of 
66  pounds  of  steam. 

Another  French  steamer,  built  in  1837  at  Bordeaux, 
had  three  oscillating  cylinders,  two  of  10.78  inches 
diameter  each  with  39.4  inches  stroke,  and  the  third 
having  a  diameter  of  21.27  inches  with  a  stroke  of 
32  inches,  the  connecting  rods  from  these  cylinders 
taking  hold  of  three  different  cranks.  The  two  small 
cylinders  took  steam  directly  from  the  boiler  at  74 
pounds  pressure  and  discharged  the  same  into  an  in- 
termediate receiver,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  large 
cylinder  and  then  to  the  condenser. 

Beginnings  of  Cunard  Line 

In  1840  Samuel  Cunard,  who  had  for  many  years 
conducted  a  line  of  packet  brigs  between  Halifax  and 
England,  started  what  afterwards  came  to  be  the  Cu- 
nard Line  of  steamships.  It  is  rather  a  singular  co- 
incidence that  Cunard,  who  had  run  his  sailing  ships 
in  such  fashion  that  they  were  almost  universally 
known  as  sea  coffins,  should  in  his  steamship  line 
have  started  a  policy  of  conservative  safe  operation, 
which  has  made  the  Cunard  name  almost  a  synonym 
for  sea  safety.  On  a  small  subsidy  from  the  British 
government  Cunard  in  1840  started  the  keels  of  four 
steamers  of  800  tons  each  to  run  between  Halifax 
and  England.  A  large  meeting  in  Boston  adopted  by 
acclamation  resolutions  favoring  the  extension  of  this 
line  to  Boston  from  Halifax.  Cunard  waited  on  the 
Admiralty  with  these,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  res- 
olutions and  his  agreement  to  extend  the  line  got  an 
additional  £10,000  a  year,  enlarged  his  building  scheme 
at  Glasgow  and  built  four  steamers,  the  Britannia,  the 
Acadia,  the  Caledonia  and  the  Columbia.  The  Britan- 
nia left  Liverpool  July  4,  1840,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
July  18,  1840,  14  days  and  8  hours. 

All  of  these  steamers  that  we  have  been  describing 
are  to  be  considered  as  paddle-wheel,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  with  side-lever  beam  engines;  with  a 
speed  hardly  in  excess  of  11  knots  under  the  engines 
and  working  on  low  pressure  with  very  long  stroke 
and  large  diameter  cylinders  and  with  jet  condensers. 
Screw  Propeller  Appears 

About  1840  the  screw  propeller  began  to  get  into 
the  game.  So  far  as  the  theoretical  application  of  the 
screw  propeller  is  concerned,  it  had  been  recommended 
by  many  marine  engineers,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
first  installment  of  this  series,  even  prior  to  the  year 
1800.  The  difficulty  was  that  with  the  low-pressure, 
large  diameter,  slow-speed  engines  it  was  impractical 
to  turn  the  propeller  at  a  high  enough  rate  of  revolu- 
tion to  get  any  efficiency,  but  along  about  1840  some 
marine  engineer  got  the  idea  of  gearing  the  engine  up 
to  the  proper  propeller  speed,  and  in  1842  there  had 
been  built  in  Great  Britain  five  screw  steamers,  rang- 
ing in  tonnage  from  30  to  300  and  in  nominal  horse- 
power from  10  to  70.  There  were  building  in  that 
same  year  the  Great  Britain  of  3600  tons  with  1000 
horsepower  and  the  Rattler  of  800  tons  with  2000 
horsepower. 

In  1843  Captain  John  Ericsson,  who  had  moved  to 
New  York,  built  the  first  screw  steam  war-vessel,  the 
Princeton,  for  the  United  States  Navy.  A  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  the  design  of  the  en- 
gines, propellers  and  hull  of  this  vessel.     She  was  164 
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Some  of  the  engines  used  in   early  steam  vessels 

feet  long  with  an  extreme  beam  of  30  feet  6  inches 
and  a  measurement  tonnage  of  673,  with  a  displace- 
ment at  18  feet  draft  of  1046  tons.  All  of  her  ma- 
chinery was  placed  entirely  below  the  water  line.  She 
had  a  very  flat  floor  amidships,  with  great  sharpness 
forward  and  aft  and  a  remarkably  fine  run.  She  was 
the  first  war  steamer  to  burn  anthracite  coal,  thus 
avoiding  black  smoke.  She  had  telescopic  funnels, 
which  could  be  lowered  out  of  the  way  of  sails,  and 
used  blowers  for  forced  draft.  For  the  first  time  also 
in  this  ship  the  engines  were  coupled  directly  to  the 
propeller  shaft. 

Paddle-wheel  versus   Screw 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  of  her  trial  the  Great 
Western,  which  was  then  considered  the  fastest  pad- 
dle-wheel steamer,  was  running  down  New  York  har- 
bor on  one  of  her  regular  trips.  Great  volumes  of 
dense  black  smoke  were  pouring  from  her  funnel.  Her 
paddle-wheels  left  a  snow-white  wake  behind  her.  The 
Princeton  on  her  trials  came  down  the  Hudson  at 
great  speed,  no  smokestack  visible,  it  having  been  low- 
ered level  with  the  rail;  no  smoke  to  be  seen.  So 
propelled  by  a  noiseless  and  unseen  agency  she  reach- 
ed and  passed  the  Great  Western  and  ran  two  circles 
around  that  ship  before  the  Great  Western  got  out- 
side the  outer  harbor. 

Unfortunately,  the  hull  of  the  Princeton  had  been 
built  of  white  oak,  and  by  1849  she  had  to  be  broken 
up.  The  engines  were  kept  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
until  the  summer  of  1851,  when  another  hull  was  built 
and  Ericsson's  engines  with  new  boilers  hitched  up 
to   a  propeller  enlarged  for  this   hull.    The   arrange- 
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ment,  however,  was  apparently  makeshift,  for  the  per- 
formance was  unsatisfactory  and  this  new  Princeton 
saw  very  little  service  at  sea. 

Between  the  years  1845  and  1850  many  new  trans- 
Atlantic  lines  came  into  being,  among  them  the  Bre- 
men Line,  which  was  the  first  American  company,  and 
ran  two  steamers  regularly  between  New  York  and 
Bremen.  The  hulls  of  these  two  ships,  the  Washing- 
ton and  the  Herman,  were  built  by  Westervelt  &  Mc- 
Kay and  the  machinery  by  Stillman,  Allen  &  Company, 
New  York.  The  ships  were  of  1700  and  1800  meas- 
urement tonnage,  respectively.  Each  had  two  side- 
lever  engines  with  6-foot  diameter  cylinders  and  10- 
foot  stroke  and  made  an  average  speed  at  sea  of  11 
knots. 

Collins  Line  Founded 

The  Collins  Line,  established  in  1847  by  Edward  K. 
Collins  and  others,  secured  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States  the  first  mail  subsidy,  contracting 
to  make  twenty-six  voyages  in  each  year  and  to  em- 
ploy five  first-class  vessels  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  For  this  mail  service  the  company  was  to 
receive  $33,000  a  voyage.  There  was  also  a  building 
subsidy  amounting  in  total  to  $385,000.  The  Collins 
Company  agreed  in  consideration  of  these  payments 
to  make  the  fastest  passages  between  England  and 
America.  Statements  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 
time  showed  that  it  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
annually  to  effect  the  saving  of  a  single  day  on  the 
passage  to  Liverpool. 

The  Arctic,  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Baltic  were  built  under  this  agreement,  the 
Atlantic  being  the  largest  of  the  fleet  with  an  over-all 
length  of  345  feet,  a  beam  of  50  feet  and  a  registered 
tonnage  of  4144.75.  The  Arctic  was  the  fastest  of 
the  lot,  having  fine  lines  moulded  by  George  Steers, 
the  designer  who  brought  out  the  yacht  America.  The 
Arctic's  tonnage  was  2856,  length  of  deck  282  feet, 
cylinders  95  inches  in  diameter  with  10-foot  stroke. 
Her  paddle-wheels  were  35  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
containing  36  floats  each.  She  burned  about  87  tons 
of  coal  a  day.  On  her  eighth  passage  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  she  made  the  then  extraordinary  time  of 
9  days  17  hours  12  minutes.  The  Arctic  was  run  into 
by  a  French  steamship  in  midocean  September  27, 
1854,  and  sunk.  The  Pacific  with  240  souls  on  board, 
including  the  wife  of  Mr.  Collins,  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool and  was  never  heard  of. 

Repair  Costs  Excessive 

The  average  time  of  42  westward  trips  in  the  early 
days  of  this  line  was  11  days  10  hours  26  minutes. 
Although  the  Collins  Line  steamers  were  as  substan- 
tially and  economically  built  as  any  vessels  of  their 
time,  after  running  six  years  their  cost  for  repairs 
was  more  than  the  previous  cost  of  the  ships,  main- 
tenance showing  up  on  the  books  at  18  per  cent  a 
year.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  insane  craze  for 
speed.  As  one  congressman,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  expressed  it:  "We  have  the  fastest 
horses,  prettiest  women,  the  best  shooting  guns  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  also  got  to  have  the  fastest  steam- 
ers. The  Collins  Line  must  beat  the  British  steamers. 
Our  people  expect  this  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  he  must 
not  disappoint  them."  As  would  be  expected  under 
such  operation,  the  line  soon  failed,  and  the  fine  steam- 
ers were  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them 
were  altered  to  sailing  ships,  others  sold  to  British 
owners. 

In  1848  and  1849  the  attention  of  American  marine 
engineers  and  naval  architects  was  focused  toward 
California,  and  from  that  time  on  to  1914  the  develop- 


ment of  trans-Atlantic  traffic  and  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
rine engineering  work  in  connection  therewith  was  left 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

In  1848  the  steamer  California  of  1086  tons  meas- 
urement left  New  York  October  6  bound  for  California 
by  way  of  the  Horn,  thus  marking  the  appearance  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  was  to 
play  such  a  large  part  in  the  development  of  Pacific 
Ocean  steam  navigation.  She  was  soon  followed  by  a 
number  of  others  whose  principal  dimensions  are  giv- 
en in  the  accompanying  table.  These  steamers,  after 
making  the  long  trip  around  the  Horn  or  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  found  nothing  ready  to  receive 
them  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Drydocks  had  to  be  built 
and  workshops  established  at  Panama,  San  Francisco 
and  Astoria.  This  work  was  accomplished  with  great 
dispatch,  and  by  the  middle  of  1850  a  regular  sched- 
ule was  maintained  between  San  Francisco  and  Pan- 
ama in  connection  with  a  similar  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Atlantic  side  between  Aspinwall   and  New  York. 


A  REMARKABLE  DOCUMENT 

WHEN  the  Vancouver  Merchants'  Exchange  held 
its  first  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Vancouver 
the  menu,  denominated  "bill  of  lading,"  con- 
tained some  remarkable  conditions,  which  will 
enable  steamship  operators  to  have  a  good  laugh  at 
their  own  expense.   The  conditions  follow: 

CONDITIONS 

"1.  Hotel  not  responsible  for  damage  sustained  by 
digestive  organs  of  guests  through  inefficient  and/or 
insuflScient  mastication  of  food  or  victuals,  or  of  ex- 
cessive or  inexpert  imbibal  of  any  beverage,  drink, 
fluid,  refresher,  pick-me-up,  cocktail  and/or  any  other 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  whatsoever  whether  such  dam- 
age be  caused  by  or  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Hotel  or  its  servants,  or  the  inadequacy  and/or  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  service,  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
glasses  and/or  other  eating  appliances  the  property  of 
the  Hotel  or  the  guests,  including  also  false  teeth 
and/or  other  adventitious  aids  to  digestion  not  under 
control  of  the  Hotel. 

"2.  Hotel  not  responsible  for  quality  of  cigars,  cig- 
arettes, tobacco  or  other  weeds  unless  supplied  by  the 
hotel  or  its  agents,  nor  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
nausea  induced  by  the  use  of  such  cigars,  cigarettes, 
or  tobacco.  All  dinners  to  be  paid  for,  lost  or  not  lost. 
General  average  as  accustomed,  payable  according  to 
International  Hotelkeepers'  Rules,  1890. 

"3.  Not  responsible  for  errors  of  description  of  food 
mentioned  in  this  bill  of  lading.  Quality  and  origin 
unknown  (and  in  several  instances  extremely  doubtful). 

"4.  While  the  Hotel  warrants  all  dishes,  viands  and 
liquid  refreshments  to  be  sound  and  of  full  measure 
when  despatched  from  the  kitchen  no  responsibility 
is  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  leakage,  ullage,  short 
weight,  breakage,  nor  for  wrongful  description  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  nor  for  theft,  barratry,  evaporation,  ab- 
sorption or  other  loss  of  contents  of  any  bottle  and/or 
container  of  liquid  refreshment,  (whether  conveyed  in 
hip-pockets  or  otherwise),  nor  for  the  presence  of 
young  chickens  in  eggs,  or  any  similar  latent  defects 
in  or  about  any  foodstuff,  beverage,  sweetmeat,  viand, 
aliment,  or  similar  refreshment  served  by  the  Hotel 
to  the  guests. 

"5.  If,  in  any  of  the  clauses  preceding,  any  lia- 
bility which  might  be  incurred  by  the  Hotel  has  been 
overlooked,  it  is  hereby  expressly  stipulated,  in  the 
manner  customary  in  Bills  of  Lading,  that  the  Hotel 
is   NOT   RESPONSIBLE   FOR  ANYTHING. " 
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MARINE    INSURANCE 


CHARLES   F.   HOWELL,    Eastern    Contributing   Editor 
"FRANCIS  ADRION,"  Western  Contributing  Editor 


On  the  Atlantic 


Underwriters  Favor  Bill 

Among  marine  insurance  men  there 
is  a  strong  sentiment  favoring  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. This  feeling  may  be  traced 
to  two  outstanding  causes:  first,  a 
firm  belief  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  demand  an  American 
merchant  marine  in  order  that  our 
foreign  commerce  may  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  growth  and  expan- 
sion as  that  of  other  countries;  and 
second,  a  realization  that  insurance 
follows  the  flag  and  that  without 
an  American  merchant  marine  the 
marine  insurance  market  in  this 
country  must  dwindle  to  its  pre-war 
insignificance.  An  increased  use  of 
American  ships  certainly  would  fol- 
low upon  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  more  use  of 
our  ships  means  more  business  for 
the  underwriter.  To  these  consider- 
ations may  be  added  the  conviction 
current  among  marine  insurers  that 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  ship 
operation  is  bound  to  attend  the  em- 
ployment of  vessels  in  private  hands. 
This  latter  viewpoint  will  interest  the 
layman,  because  of  its  direct  ten- 
dency toward  lower  insurance  rates. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  marine  insurance  develop- 
ment in  this  country  know  that  the 
fortunes  of  this  branch  of  foreign 
trade  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the 
development  or  decline  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  As  we  all  know,  the 
general  impression  is  that  sentiment 
and  patriotism  play  but  a  small  part 
in  business;  that  merchants  always 
buy  in  the  lowest  markets  and  sell 
in  the  highest  irrespective  of  the 
flag.  Although  this  may,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  true,  yet  neither  senti- 
ment nor  patriotism  is  lost  to  view 
when  the  merchant  is  aroused  to  the 
influence  on  the  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  his  country  of  some  needed 
agency  of  trade.  Thus  today  our 
merchants  are  being  importuned  to 
ship  under  the  American  flag,  and 
we  see  Congress  and  the  entire  coun- 
try awake  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing our  merchant  marine  a  recog- 
nized force  among  the  carriers  of 
the  world. 

In  other  words,  we  Americans  are 
being  made  ship-minded.  With  the 
passage  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  a  mer- 
chant marine  is  practically  acsured 


to  this  country,  and  our  people  will 
come  to  regard  the  shipping  indus- 
try as  an  important  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  those  other  agencies  of 
overseas  commerce  which  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  carrying  trades 
will  receive  the  thought  and  pub- 
licity needed  to  prevent  stagnation. 
In  the  days  before  the  world  war 
our  shipping  was  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  the  public  scarcely  knew 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  business 
as  marine  insurance.  What  was  the 
consequence?  Foreign  underwriters 
completely  dominated  the  American 
insurance  market.  And  yet  when 
our  country  awoke  to  the  need  of  a 
merchant  marine  the  prominent  part 
played  by  marine  insurance  in  the 
matter  was  immediately  recognized, 
and  we  heard  Mr.  Hurley  inveighing 
against  the  marine  underwriting  in- 
terests of  the  country  in  a  manner 
not  entirely  pleasant  and  yet  of  a 
nature  to  attract  the  attention  of 
business  in  general  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  department  of  our  com- 
mercial establishment,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  ranked  side  by  side 
with  a  merchant  marine  in  the  strug- 
gle for  American  commercial  inde- 
pendence. Out  of  this  grew  the  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  needs  of  our  marine  in- 
surance market,  and  eventually  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Syndicates,  which 
gave  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a  strong  hull  market. 

Much  in  the  same  way  the  inves- 
tigation of  insurance  rates  on  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  impressed  the 
public  with  the  importance  of  ma- 
rine insurance  in  the  establishment 
of  a  merchant  marine.  The  discus- 
sion doubtless  will  result  in  facili- 
tating the  passage  by  the  several 
states  of  laws  needed  for  the  plac- 
ing of  marine  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
that  of  other  nations.  Today  the 
representatives  of  marine  insurance 
companies  are  continually  being  in- 
vited to  Washington  to  confer  and 
advise  on  measures  and  matters  af- 
fecting our  national  foreign  trade 
interests,  a  thing  unheard  of  before 
the  war. 

The  point  is  this:  Should  the 
pending  Merchant  Marine  Act  go 
down  to  defeat  and  our  vessels  be 
driven  from  the  seas,  then  our  ma- 


rine insurance  interests  must  con- 
tract and  dwindle  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. American  business  men 
today  are  patronizing  the  underwrit- 
ers of  their  own  country  largely  be- 
cause of  the  patriotic  sentiment  that 
the  American  flag  must  remain  on 
the  seas;  to  which  is  coupled,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  the  attitude 
of  the  government  in  its  expressed 
desire  to  do  all  it  can  to  make  the 
way  easy  for  American  marine  in- 
surance. 

It  is  also  felt  that  the  bill  will 
prove  of  great  advantage  in  that  it 
will  foster  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  as  no  participation  in  the 
subsidy  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  ship 
owner  unless  his  vessels  are  classed 
by  the  bureau.  And  the  relations 
between  that  classification  society 
and  marine  underwriters  are  too 
close  and  vital  to  require  explana- 
tion here.  Thus,  from  both  patri- 
otic and  selfish  motives,  marine  in- 
surance men  are  ardently  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1922. 

Uniform  Cargo  Policy 

After  a  year  of  difficult  and  ardu- 
ous work  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Institute 
of  Marine  Underwriters  has  com- 
pleted its  task  and  reported  a  sim- 
plified cargo  policy  that  is  so  ad- 
mirable from  every  point  of  view 
that  the  institute  has  unanimously 
approved  it  and  the  printers  are  now 
distributing  the  first  copies.  It  rep- 
resents the  best  constructive  thought 
the  institute  could  muster,  and  also 
includes  many  of  the  suggestions 
that  developed  when  the  brokers 
were  invited  to  give  it  their  closest 
criticism.  The  form  it  now  has  will 
doubtless  be  permanent,  as  unanim- 
ous endorsement  is  confidently  ex- 
pected from  the  Bankers'  Commer- 
cial Credit  Conference,  to  which  it 
has  been  submitted. 

This  policy  represents  the  nearest 
approach  that  has  ever  been  made 
in  marine  insurance  in  this  country 
to  a  standard  uniform  contract,  and 
as  it  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  institute,  to  which  practically 
all  the  important  American  compan- 
ies belong,  it  is  now  available  for 
any  shipper's  use.  I  might  add  that 
although  the  various  companies 
doubtless  will  prefer  to  make  use 
of  their  old  individual  policies,  as 
in  the  past,  they  will  cheerfully  is- 
sue this  new  one  whenever  it  is 
requested. 
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The  achievement  of  this  policy  is 
a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  uniformity.  Not  the  least  of 
its  advantages  is  the  basis  it  pro- 
vides for  further  improvement  and 
development  in  the  future.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  marine  insurance  is  fun- 
damentally different  from  any  other 
department  of  underv^^riting  and  does 
not  admit  of  anything  like  the  ex- 
actness and  uniformity  characteris- 
tic of  fire,  life,  casualty  and  other 
lines  of  insurance.  With  these  lat- 
ter all  the  cards  are  on  the  table, 
so  to  speak.  The  number  and  nature 
of  the  hazards  to  be  encountered  are 
definitely  known  and  may  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  advance;  but  in 
marine  underwriting  the  conditions 
vary  with  almost  every  case.  The 
judgment  of  the  individual  under- 
writer enters  with  unusual  force  in 
every  calculation,  and  these  judg- 
ments necessarily  differ  widely.  One 
office  may  have  enjoyed  years  of 
profit  from  insuring  a  certain  line  of 
risks,  while  the  underwriter  across 
the  street  will  have  had  steady  losses 
from  the  same  class  of  business. 
This  naturally  leads  to  much  con- 
fusion and  perplexity  on  the  part  of 
the  insured,  who  cannot  always  un- 
derstand why  he  receives  such  di- 
vergent treatment  as  he  passes  from 
one  of  his  insurers  to  another.  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  attempt 
at  drafting  a  simplified  and  fairly 
uniform  cargo  policy  to  assemble 
the  fundamental  clauses  and  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  practically  all 
offices  and  so  secure  to  the  insured 
a  certain  community  of  action.  The 
theories  and  fundamentals  of  marine 
insurance  are  universal,  but  practic- 
ally every  individual  underwriter 
has  practices  and  judgments  of  his 
own  that  are  based  upon  his  per- 
sonal experience. 

New  Peruvian  Conditions 

It  is  well  for  shippers  to  Peru  to 
understand  the  changes  surrounding 


exportations  to  that  country  that 
have  developed  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  Peruvian  customs 
laws.  These  duties  are  no  longer 
levied  as  in  the  past.  Ships  are  dis- 
charged in  the  open  roads  in  the 
large  harbors  of  that  country,  and 
goods  are  conveyed  to  the  custom 
houses  in  lighters,  where  the  mer- 
chandise is  cleared  by  the  officers, 
cases  and  packages  are  opened  and 
their  contents  examined  without  the 
consignee  or  his  agent  being  pres- 
ent. The  customs  are  then  paid  and 
the  goods  declared  free.  But  not 
until  then  has  the  claim  agent  a 
chance  of  determining  damage,  and 
that  is  frequently  a  matter  of  days 
after  the  merchandise  has  reached 
the  custom  house.  This  has  natur- 
ally raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  goods  can  now  be  safely  in- 
sured from  warehouse  to  warehouse, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  serious 
theft  and  pilferage  inland  hazard. 
The  suggestion  is  frequently  made 
that  it  might  be  advisable  for  in- 
surers to  obtain  for  Peruvian  ports 
some  such  contract  as  the  River 
Plate  Clause,  by  which  the  risk  shall 
cease  at  least  fourteen  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  cus- 
tom house  or  port.  Now  that  the 
survey  may  not  be  made  in  the  cus- 
tom house  it  is  obvious  that  consid- 
erable damage  may  easily  be  passed 
along  to  the  underwriter  by  those 
consignees  who  are  reluctant  to  take 
delivery  in  the  face  of  altered  mar- 
ket conditions  and   declining  prices. 

Limitation  of  Liability 

A  shipper's  acceptance  of  a  truck- 
man's receipt  in  which  a  certain  val- 
uation has  been  set  down  does  not 
sacrifice  the  former's  right  to  re- 
covery under  his  insurance  policy, 
nor  does  it  prejudice  the  underwrit- 
er's right  of  subrogation  nor  violate 
an  express  warranty  of  the  policy, 
according  to  a  recent  decision  of  Liie 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate 


Term,  First  Department  (193  New 
York  Supplement  688).  In  the  case 
in  question  action  was  brought  by 
the  Bolton  Worsted  Mills  Company, 
Inc.,  against  the  United  British  In- 
surance Company,  when  the  latter 
refused  to  pay  a  claim  for  the  loss 
in  transportation  of  eight  pieces  of 
goods  sent  by  the  former's  agent  at 
Philadelphia  to  the  Bolton  people 
at  New  York. 

The  truckman  who  received  the 
merchandise  at  Philadelphia  from 
the  shipper  gave  a  receipt  therefor 
in  writing  upon  a  form  filled  in  and 
prepared  for  his  signature  by  the 
shipper's  clerk.  The  parts  of  the 
receipt  filled  in  at  the  time  of  the 
shipment  consisted  of  the  date,  name 
of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  with 
the  latter's  address,  number  of  pack- 
ages of  goods,  and  the  words  "val. 
$200."  Nothing  was  said  at  the  time 
as  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  nor  as 
to  conditions  or  terms  of  shipment, 
except  that  the  truckman  said  he 
would  cart  the  merchandise  for  a 
certain  figure,  which  was  based  upon 
the  size  of  the  package  and  not  upon 
its  value.  The  goods  were  stolen 
before  the  New  York  consignees  re- 
ceived them.  The  question  was,  did 
the  words  "val.  $200"  limit  the  truck- 
man's liability?  In  the  opinion  of 
the  court  they  did  not,  the  finding 
being  that  the  policy  provides  for  the 
loss  on  the  basis  of  actual  invoice 
costs,  plus  certain  other  charges. 

Dangers  from  the  Rail  Strike 

Shippers  and  brokers  should  care- 
fully consider  the  rail  strike  and 
watch  the  underwriting  conditions. 
A  stoppage  of  transit,  if  caused  by 
a  strike,  may  leave  the  assured  un- 
protected in  the  event  of  his  policy 
containing  a  clause  excluding  the 
risks  of  strikes.  The  possibility  of 
direct  damage  as  the  result  of  strikes 
may  be  slight,  but  the  danger  of 
conflagration  due  to  congestion  is 
decidedly  of  more  importance. 
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W.  H.  WOODRUFF,  Manager,  Southern  California  Marine  Branch 

230  BYRNE  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES 

309   COLMAN   BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


CHARLES  R.  PAGE,  Manager 

ATLANTIC    MARINE   DEPARTMENT 
72   BEAVER   STREET  NEW   YORK 


Basis  of  Valuation 

It  is  frequently  asked:  "What  is 
the  basis  of  valuation  for  adjust- 
ment of  loss  in  case  insurance  on 
cargo  has  been  made  without  fixing 
the  valuation?"  In  such  cases  the 
law  provides  that  the  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  shipment, 
plus  the  insurance  premium,  shall  be 
the  valuation  for  adjustment  pur- 
poses. The  type  of  policy  involved 
is  of  the  first  importance.  In  actual 
practice  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for 
an  insurance  to  be  made  without 
some  basis  of  valuation. 

Sue  and  Labor  Clause 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  so-called  Sue  and  Labor  Clause 
in  a  marine  insurance  policy  renders 
the  underwriter  liable  under  certain 
circumstances  for  a  loss  in  excess 
of  the  face  value  of  the  contract. 
But  before  accepting  this  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  certain  expenditures,  such,  for 
example,  as  salvage  and  general  aver- 
age charges,  do  not  ordinarily  come 
within  the  scope  of  sue  and  labor 
expense.  It  is  also  well  to  read  the 
policy  through  carefully  before  as- 
suming that  you  are  covered  under 
the  Sue  and  Labor  Clause  for  ex- 
pended sums  that,  when  added  to 
the  loss,  aggregate  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  insured  value  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Many  policies  contain 
clauses  that  limit  the  recovery  from 
a,ny  and  all  causes  to  the  face  value 
of  the  policy. 

More  S.  B.  Vessels  Re-rated 

Charles  R.  Page,  chairman  of  the 
underwriters'  committee  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Shipping  Board 
officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  for  the 
latter's  vessels  a  nearer  parity  of 
rating  for  cargo  purposes  with  that 
regularly  accorded  their  foreign  com- 
petitors of  like  class,  has  announced 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
to  the   interested   underwriters   that 


they  extend  to  the  Shipping  Board 
vessels  operated  by  the  Mallory 
Transport  Lines,  A.  H.  Bull  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  Export  Steamship  Cor- 
poration the  highest  classification 
given  to  any  foreign  or  privately- 
owned  American  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Near  East  trades. 
The  steamships  operated  by  Moore 
&  McCormack  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  Irish  ports  also  have  been 
recommended  for  equivalent  classi- 
fication with  any  cargo  ships  oper- 
ating in  the  same  trade.  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  that  previously 
the  Shipping  Board  passenger  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  Munson,  United 
States,  Pacific  Mail  and  Admiral 
lines  were  recommended  for  the 
most  favorable  classifications  in  their 
respective  trades.  Additional  reports 
of  re-ratings  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  committee  as  rapidly  as 
the  work  of  investigation  can  be  car- 
ried along.  It  is  said  that  the  un- 
derwriters have  found  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  operating  efficiency 
of  board  vessels  during  the  past 
year;  that  the  operating  personnel 
is  of  better  quality,  and  that  the 
operating  conditions  are  improving 
as  familiarity  with  the  respective 
trade  routes  increases,  and  that  the 
ships  themselves  have  been  substan- 
tially bettered  as  a  result  of  careful 
supervision    and   repairs. 

Changes  in  Eastern  Offices 

The  marine  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fire  has  appointed  as 
its  underwriters  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  firm  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  The  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  only  one  of  the  North 
British  group  that  will  be  entered 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  present 
time. 

After  forty  years  in  marine  in- 
surance W.  A.  Hamilton,  an  under- 
writer with  Chubb  &  Son,  has  re- 
tired.    He  sailed  for  Europe  a  few 


days  ago  for  an  extended  pleasure 
trip  as  a  beginning  of  his  life-long 
vacation.  Upon  his  return  he  will 
make  his  permanent  home  at  Hamil- 
ton,  Ontario,  where  he  was  born. 

William  H.  McGee  has  returned 
from  a  six  weeks'  business  trip  to 
London  and  Paris. 

Fred  J.  Conklin  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  departments  of  ocean 
cargo.  Great  Lakes  hull  and  cargo 
and  yachts,  in  the  new  firm  of  Os- 
born,  Slosson  &  Smyth.  He  had  been 
with  Appleton  &  Cox  for  eighteen 
years,  prior  to  becoming  manager 
and  chief  underwriter  of  the  Over- 
seas Underwriting  Agency,  which 
represented  the  National  of  Hart- 
ford and  other  prominent  companies 
in  marine  insurance. 

Arthur  Hoyt  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Com- 
pany to  re-engage  in  the  steamship 
business. 

John  Ferguson,  marine  manager 
of  the  American  Foreign  Insurance 
Association,  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
an  extended  trip  in  the  interests  of 
that   organization. 

The  New  Zealand  has  appointed 
Albert  Ullmann,  who  is  the  marine 
manager  of  the  North  British  group, 
a  marine  general  agent  operating 
from  New  York. 

F.  P.  Baldwin  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Panama  Canal  ports  as  an 
exclusive  surveyor  for  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  He  was  for- 
merly located  at  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
as  a  bureau  representative. 

S.  D.  McComb,  manager  of  the 
Marine  Office  of  America,  has  been 
studying  West  Coast  conditions  dur- 
ing a  six  weeks'  trip  to  the  Pacific, 
where  he  visited  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Van- 
couver,  Winnipeg   and   Toronto. 

Samuel  Bird,  president  of  Talbot, 
Bird  &  Company,  has  returned  from 
his  six  weeks'  pleasure  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. C.  F.  H. 
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News  of  the  Pacific 


The  Merchant  Marine  Act 

The  marine  underwriter,  aside 
from  his  interest  as  a  citizen  in  the 
proposed  aid  to  merchant  shipping, 
is  concerned  with  this  form  of  legis- 
lation as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
his  own  business. 

The  government's  inability  to  dis- 
pose of  its  war  tonnage,  consisting 
of  some  1500  vessels,  left  the  Ship- 
ping Board  with  a  man-sized  prob- 
lem on  its  hands.  Had  the  Shipping 
Board  found  a  ready  market  for  this 
fleet,  as  indeed  it  might  had  condi- 
tions been  at  all  favorable,  one  may 
rest  assured  there  would  be  no  sub- 
sidy bill  now  before  Congress,  but 
with  the  board  facing  a  yearly  deficit 
of  approximately  $50,000,000  Chair- 
man Lasker  found  it  necessary  to 
offer  something  more  attractive  than 
any  price  of  so  much  a  deadweight 
ton. 

So  perhaps  it  is  well  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  ingredients  of  this 
sugar  coating  are  very  wholesome 
and  are  calculated  to  coax  the  most 
pill  -  shy  American  capital  into  the 
open  air  and  upon  the  wide  blue  sea. 
And  well  it  might.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  an  organization  of  shipowners  at- 
tempting to  secure  some  such  legis- 
lation on  their  own.  Their  chances 
would  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  a  bottomless  skiff  in  a  very  chop- 
py sea.  Not,  however,  because  they 
did  not  need  this  aid  or  were  not  en- 
titled to  it,  but  because  their  misery 
lacked  the  company  to  make  the  feel- 
ing unanimous.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished  since  Uncle  Sam  be- 
came a  shipowner  himself.  He  has 
been  subject  to  all  the  handicaps  the 
American  shipowner  is  called  upon 
to  face,  and  has  found  the  going 
very  poor  indeed. 

The  Underwriter 

In  so  far  as  this  bill  affects  ship- 
ping, to  just  such  an  extent  does  it 
concern  the  underwriter  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  for,  in  one  sense,  a  large 
American-owned  merchant  marine 
justifies  the  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can marine  underwriter,  and  like- 
wise as  this  fleet  grows  so  shall  the 
business  of  marine  insurance  in  the 
United  States  enlarge,  until  one  day 
a  foreign  market  will  have  nothing 
to  offer  that  cannot  be  had  at  home. 
Every  day  we  find  business  slipping 
from  our  hands  to  competitors  be- 
cause on  their  greater  writings, 
they  can  figure  closer  on  the  propo- 
sition than  we  can. 

Hull  Underwriting  Problems 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  hull 
underwriter.  The  margin  of  profit 
secured   from  this    class   of   risk   is 


very  small  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  Is  it  not  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  owners  shall  not 
skimp  on  ordinary  repair  work  and 
upkeep?  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements  affecting  a  hull  risk. 
The  American  owner  is  a  good  own- 
er if  he  is  making  money;  but  when 
an  owner  is  finding  it  impossible  to 
operate  profitably,  the  ship  will  re- 
fiect  this  condition  and  in  the  long 
run  it  is  the  underwriter  who  pays 
for  it. 

It  is  altogether  too  true  that  the 
hull  underwriter  must  look  well  into 
the  future  to  find  much  cause  for 
gratification.  The  prospect  of  insur- 
ing this  emergency  built  fleet  even 
in  its  entirety  causes  no  great  joy; 
when,  however,  this  great  fleet 
(great  at  least  in  number)  shall 
have  been  replaced  by  vessels  of 
greater  worth,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  underwriter's  hull  ac- 
count come  into  its  own. 

Our  great  handicap  at  the  present 
time  as  regards  our  hull  account  is 
our  lack  of  a  substantial  nucleus. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  these  1500  ves- 
sels replaced  by  tonnage  built  by 
private  enterprise  and  all  possessing 
the  individual  merit  desired.  Add 
all  this  to  our  present  tonnage  and 
you  may  well  perceive  the  possibil- 
ity of  overcoming,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  this  handicap. 

Small  wonder  that  the  London 
market,  fully  possessed  of  this  work- 
ing quota,  is  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary concessions,  either  by  way  of 
rate  or  conditions,  to  entice  the 
cream  of  our  hull  business  across 
the  pond,  thus  leaving  to  us  skimmed 
milk  in  what  we  wholly  retain,  and 
accepting  London's  rates  and  condi- 
tions when  participating  in  some- 
thing that  even  London  (by  the  grace 
of  Allah!)  could  not  swallow  whole. 

I  am  purposely  ignoring  here 
other  vital  factors  that  put  the 
American  market  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage, such  as  the  lack  of  world- 
wide operations.  Likewise,  I  do  not 
look  to  our  syndicates  to  realize  the 
fulfillment  of  my  dream.  But  I  do 
contend  that  if  a  large  American 
merchant  marine  becomes  a  reality, 
in  time  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
market  here  to  underwrite  it. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  neces- 
sarily of  rather  an  idealistic  nature 
in  the  face  of  present  economic  con- 
ditions. However,  the  underwriter 
has  at  the  moment  so  many  reasons 
for  a  pessimistic  feeling,  that  it  is 
worth  an  effort  to  look  ahead  far 
enough  to  visualize  this  picture. 


Cargo  Insurance  Prospects 

That  the  income  of  American 
cargo  underwriters  will  greatly  in- 
crease is  obvious.  With  a  great  fieet 
of  American  ships  carrying  goods 
from  foreign  ports  to  American  buy- 
ers, it  is  only  natural  that  a  large 
amount  of  insurance  now  placed 
abroad  will  be  diverted  into  the 
American  market.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  if  that  portion  of  the  bill 
allowing  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent 
for  moneys  paid  for  freight  in  calcu- 
lating amounts  due  as  income  tax 
survives.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  this 
deduction,  the  freight  money  must 
be  paid  to  American  ships,  and  ap- 
plies whether  inbound  or  outbound. 

Naturally  the  American  buyer  who 
at  present  buys  his  merchandise 
c.  i.  f.  will  change  his  mode  of  pur- 
chasing so  as  to  avail  himself  of 
this  exemption.  Assuming  that  he 
will  buy  his  cargo  f.  o.  b.  foreign 
dock  it  leaves  him  to  arrange  his 
own  freight  and  insurance.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  exceptions,  but 
for  the  most  part  this  insurance  will 
be  placed  at  home,  whereas  under 
the  present  arrangement  it  is  al- 
most invariably  otherwise.  This  will 
also  encourage  our  exporters  to 
quote  c.  i.  f.  prices,  which  also  spells 
American  insurance  as  well  as 
American  bottoms.  Added  to  this 
will  be  the  prospect  of  virgin  busi- 
ness, the  result  of  American  enter- 
prise. 

lowan-Welsh  Prince  Crash 

An  official  investigation  conduct- 
ed by  Inspectors  Edwards  and  Wynn 
following  the  sinking  of  the  Welsh 
Prince  on  May  28  has  resulted  in  a 
three  years'  suspension  of  the  li- 
cense of  Captain  A.  R.  Pearson,  pilot 
aboard  the  lowan.  Charges  against 
Captain  Edward  Sullivan,  pilot 
aboard  the  Welsh  Prince,  were  held 
not  sustained. 

The  Welsh  Prince,  bound  from 
Portland  for  Oriental  ports,  and  the 
lowan,  on  the  way  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Portland,  collided  off  Altoona  on 
the  lower  Columbia  River  at  10:45 
p.  m.  In  addition  to  seven  men 
killed,  three  men  aboard  the  Welsh 
Prince  were  injured. 

Testimony  on  behalf  of  Pilot  Pear- 
son was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
sounded  one  whistle  on  getting  with- 
in signaling  distance  of  the  Welsh 
Prince  and  that  later,  when  the  ves- 
sels were  within  three  or  four  ships' 
lengths  of  each  other,  he  repeated 
the  signal,  which  was  replied  to  by 
the  Welsh  Prince  with  a  danger  sig- 
nal and  two  whistles.  These  were  re- 
plied to  by  the  lowan  with  a  danger 
signal.      It    was    shown    that     both 
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steamers'  engines  had  been  ordered 
full  speed  astern  when  they  col- 
lided. Pilot  Sullivan  and  officers  and 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  Welsh 
Prince  on  duty  at  the  time  testified 
the  lowan  had  given  two  whistles  at 
first,  which  were  responded  to  by 
the  Welsh  Prince  with  two  blasts 
and  that  on  the  vessels  nearing  each 
other  the  lowan  gave  one  whistle. 

Captain  John  J.  Anderson,  a  broth- 
er pilot,  who  was  aboard  the  steam- 
er Sinaloa  some  distance  astern  of 
the  lowan,  told  of  hearing  two  whis- 
tles given  and  of  their  being  an- 
swered the  same  way.  His  testi- 
mony was  corroborated  by  an  affi- 
davit filed  by  the  mate  of  the 
Sinaloa. 

Can  We  Stop  This  Leak? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how 
much  hard-earned  premium  fails  to 
reach  your  company  from  open  pol- 
icy customers?  Each  day  furnishes 
its  quota  of  evidence  as  to  the  fall- 
acy of  our  open  policy  system,  in 
so  far  as  premiums  are  concerned. 
I  do  not  refer  to  any  premiums  you 
have  on  your  books.  Rather,  I  have 
in  mind  the  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  premiums  that  should 
appear  there,  but  which  do  not  be- 
cause your  good  client  John  Smith 
has  failed  to  declare  all  his  ship- 
ments. Please  notice  the  insertion 
of  the  word  all.  Most  certainly  he 
declares  shipments  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly. It  is  also  true  that  he  pays 
his  bills  promptly  and  tells  you  that 
he  is  making  you  rich.  Were  you  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  declared  all  his 
shipments  he  would  swear,  first  with 
you  that  he  had  and  then  at  you  for 
presuming  to  doubt  it. 

But  has  he?  Most  decidedly  not. 
Because,  when  you  handed  Mr. 
Smith  that  gilt-edged  contract  to 
tuck  away  in  his  safe,  you  ampu- 
tated, there  and  then,  his  incentive 
to  declare,  which  is  the  mother  of 
premium.  I  do  not  intend  for  a  mo- 
ment to  suggest  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
intentionally  withheld  declarations 
from  you.  Nor  do  I  think  him  in- 
sincere in  his  avowal  of  fullness  in 
declaring.  But  I  do  assert,  and  I 
think  you  must  agree,  that  his  active 
interest  in  insuring,  so  keenly  mani- 
fested when  negotiating  for  the  open 
policy,  ends  when  it  is  secured. 

Please  consider  this  situation  for 
a  moment,  because  it  is  sad  indeed. 
Mr.  Smith  has  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  security  of- 
fered. He  has  agreed  with  you  as 
to  rates,  which  are  doubtless  low 
enough.  The  conditions  of  your  pol- 
icy are  broad  enough  to  cover  his 
requirements  fully.  You  have,  when 
enumerating  the  advantages  of  an 
open  policy,  assured  Mr.  Smith  that 


he  is  fully  covered  at  all  times  irre- 
spective of  declarations. 

Voila!  Mr.  Smith  has  accomplish- 
ed his  purpose.  He  has  protection 
in  case  of  loss.  He  now  instructs 
George,  one  of  his  assistants,  to  de- 
clare all  future  shipments  to  the 
Umpty-ump  Insurance  Company  and 
dismisses  the  matter  from  his  mind. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  George  is 
a  conscientious,  hard  worker.  He 
has  received  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  basis  on  which  to  declare  and 
willingly  adds  this  task  to  his  other 
many  duties.  It  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that  on  a  shipment  requiring 
the  negotiating  of  documents,  the 
underwriter  will  receive  a  token  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration  from 
George.  Shipments  of  this  nature 
speak  for  themselves  and  have 
therefore  no  part  in  my  tale.  (I  may 
as  well  admit  here  and  now  that  our 
intercoastal  business  is  the  worst 
offender  and,  having  relieved  myself 
of  this  secret(?)  shall  proceed.) 

George  has  now  been  declaring 
shipments  to  you  for  some  time.  He 
is  most  careful  to  declare  all  ship- 
ments, for  he  does  not  yet  realize 
fully  the  splendor  of  your  policy. 
But  wait.  The  good  steamer  Blank 
is  due  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
today.  George  is  resting  easily  in 
the  belief  that  all  is  as  it  should  be. 
Ten  days  later  he  is  informed  by 
Messrs.  Black  &  Company  that  the 
vessel  lost  her  bottom  or  had  some 
other  minor  difficulty  in  consequence 
of  which  she  had  to,  etc.,  etc.  A 
general  average  has  been  declared 
and  he  is  asked  to  sign  a  bond  cov- 
ering ten  shipments,  and  to  secure, 
in  lieu  of  a  cash  deposit,  a  guar- 
anty from  his  underwriters.  About 
this  time  George  is  seized  with  a 
suspicion  that  all  is  not  right. 

Five  minutes  later  he  dashes  mad- 
ly into  your  office  and  moistily  ex- 
plains his  trouble.  By  some  hook 
or  crook  instead  of  declaring  ten 
shipments  he  declared  only  eight 
and  now  the  ship  has  sunk  or  drop- 
ped her  propeller  or  something  and 
George  is  in  a  terrible  sweat.  Right 
here  is  where  you  slip  once  more. 
Do  you  throw  a  good  scare  into 
George  and  tell  him  you  do  not  see 
what  you  can  do  about  it  but  that 
you  may  be  able  to  protect  him  in 
this  case,  etc.?  You  do  not.  You 
smilingly  assure  George  that  every- 
thing is  right  with  the  world  and 
that  if  he  will  simply  declare  the 
missing  links  you  will  fix  him  up. 
"Why,  of  course,"  you  tell  him,  "that 
is  why  you  have  an  open  policy," 
and  some  more  bunk  of  the  same 
sort. 

Having  sent  George  forth  with  a 
relieved  smile  you  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  gratification  over  the  incident. 


"What  further  evidence  of  our  fair 
dealing  could  John  Smith's  company 
want?"  you  ask  yourself.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  added.  The 
situation  is  perfection  itself  from 
your  customer's  point  of  view.  But 
your  feeling  of  gratification  is  un- 
warranted. What  you  should  do  is 
to  shed  a  few  bitter  tears  over  the 
fact  that  henceforth  George  will  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  an  easy 
care-free  spirit  in  this  matter  of  de- 
laring  shipments. 

If  the  foregoing  holds  good  on 
shipments  actually  made  by  George's 
company  it  is  greatly  aggravated 
when  the  situation  is  reversed.  Aside 
from  poor  office  methods,  careless- 
ness and  the  like,  which  contribute 
their  share  to  the  whole,  you  will 
find  consolidated  shipments  also  a 
continual  source  of  offense.  To  se- 
cure the  advantage  of  c.  1.  freight 
rates,  many  of  John  Smith's  ship- 
ments are  pooled  with  those  of  other 
buyers.  One  bill  of  lading  is  issued 
by  the  steamship  company  and  the 
pooled  shipment  is  consigned  to 
some  local  distributing  agent.  George 
has  always  depended  on  his  bills  of 
lading  to  remind  him  to  declare  his 
shipments.  On  these  pooled  ship- 
■  ments  he  receives  no  such  document, 
and  sans  reminder,  sans  declaration. 
When  a  loss  occurs,  however,  there 
is  an  automatic  check  on  the  situa- 
tion. Nothing  is  or  can  be  over- 
looked. Admittedly,  then,  you  as- 
sume all  of  your  client's  losses  with 
but  little  or  no  check  on  your  part 
of  your  chances  to  break  even 
through  full  declaration  on  ship- 
ments where  no  loss  occurs. 

From  reading  the  foregoing  one 
might  well  conceive  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  bullet-proof  remedy 
for  this  trouble.  This  is  not  the 
case.  I  quite  realize  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  your  spending  all 
your  spare  time  at  the  keyhole  of 
John  Smith's  office.  In  the  past  1 
have  heard  of  a  plan  for  a  system 
of  checking  manifests  through  a 
central  bureau  employed  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  companies.  The- 
oretically, there  is  much  that  could 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  idea.  Such 
a  scheme  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sarily of  such  an  elaborate  nature 
as  to  render  it  entirely  impractic- 
able. 

My  only  object  in  presenting  the 
above,  is  to  state  the  existing  facts, 
for  the  information  of  the  few  un- 
initiated and  as  a  reminder  for  the 
great  majority.  As  stated  before,  I 
have  no  cure-all  to  offer,  but  I  think 
it  eminently  worth  while  for  you  to 
have  this  leak  in  mind  at  all  times 
and  be  therefore  prepared  to  con- 
test it  as  the  opportunity  offers. 

"FRANCIS  ADRION." 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


Work  in  Prospect 


Bids  on  a  diesel-propelled  94-foot 
steel  combination  freight  and  pas- 
senger steamer  have  been  asked  for 
by  Edwin  C.  Bennett,  naval  archi- 
tect and  consulting  engineer  of  Nevi' 
York.  The  vessel  is  to  be  delivered 
at  New  Orleans  for  ferry  service  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  also  preparing  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  twin-screw 
12,000-ton  freight  steamer  of  special 
design  for  trans  -  Atlantic  service. 
The  building  of  this  vessel  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  passing  of  a  sub- 
sidy bill  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  an  American  shipowner  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  ship  op- 
erating costs. 

Among  the  new  contracts  for  which 
bids  have  been  asked  or  are  about 
to  be  asked  are:  a  new  freight  and 
passenger  vessel  for  the  Norfolk  & 
Mobjack  Bay  Steamship  Company,  of 
capacity  and  design  superior  to  those 
already  operated  by  that  company; 
three  coastwise  freighters  for  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Company;  a  ca- 
ble steamship  190  feet  long  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  a  120-foot  freight 
and  passenger  motorboat.  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens, naval  architects;  two  9000-ton 
deadweight  capacity  colliers  for  the 
New  England  Transportation  &  Fuel 
Company,  Boston;  two  steel,  single- 
screw  combination  freight  and  pas- 
senger coal-burning  steamships  for 
the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  These 
latter  vessels  will  practically  be  du- 
plicates of  the  City  of  Montgomery 
and  City  of  St.  Louis  and  will  be 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

New  Contracts 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, $300,000  contract  by  the 
Bush  Terminal  Company  of  New 
York  for  the  construction  of  three 
steel  car  floats.  The  floats,  which 
will  be  built  at  the  Harlan  plant, 
will  be  270  feet  long.  They  are  to 
be  used  for  ferry  service  in  New 
York  harbor  and  will  be  fitted  with 
all  modern  equipment  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Union  Plant,  12,400-barrel  tank- 
er for  bay  and  coastwise  service. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Morris  Heights,  New  York, 
steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles  Ring- 
ling;    120  feet  over-all. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  diesel  yacht;  172  feet  over- 
all; 26  feet  beam;  15  feet  6  inches 
deep;  estimated  keel-laying  July. 

New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Com- 
pany, Groton,  Connecticut;  equipping 


The  bow  of  the  Japanese  navy's  fuel  ship 
Kamoi  as  it  appeared  when  she  was  being 
launched  at  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building   Corporation. 

all  "S"  type  850-ton  submarines  with 
8-inch  shafts,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000. 

Keel-Iayings 

Light  vessel  108,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd., 
Bath,  Maine,  May  24;  also  light  ves- 
sel 109,  May  31. 

Yacht,  G.  W.  Megeath,  DeFoe 
Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich- 
igan, June  28;  also  yacht,  builder's 
account,  June  28;  and  steel  derrick 
lighter,  Gillespie  Contracting  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  June   10. 

Barge,  Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime 
Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
June  14 ;  also  sister  to  above,  June  19. 

Sidewheel  car  ferry,  Missouri-Illi- 
nois Railroad  Company,  The  Charles 


Ward  Engineering  Works,  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  June  8. 

Steam  schooner,  S.  S.  Freeman  & 
Company,  G.  F.  Matthews,  Portland, 
Oregon,  June  16. 

Double-ended  steel  ferryboat,  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Terminal  Rail- 
ways, Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Corporation,  San  Pedro, 
California,  June  29. 

Launchings 

steel  motor  houseboat,  John  Ring- 
ling,  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Morris  Heights,  New  York, 
June  24. 

Steel  derrick  lighter,  Gillespie  Con- 
tracting Company  of  New  York,  De- 
Foe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  June  28. 

Kamoi,  fuel  ship  Japanese  Navy, 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  June  8. 

Millville,  ferryboat  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  May  8;  also 
Haddonfield,  sister  to  above.  May  15. 

Destrehan,  sternwheel  towboat  Pan 
American  Petroleum  &  Transport 
Company,  The  Charles  Ward  Engi- 
neering Works,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  June  1. 

Francois  Lake  Ferry  No.  2,  steel 
ferryboat,  Provincial  Government, 
Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Shipyard, 
Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  July  10. 

Charles  Dick,  National  Sand  & 
Material  Company,  Welland,  Onta- 
rio, Collingwood  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Collingwood,  Ontario,  May  27. 

Deliveries 

American  Girl,  freight  vessel,  H. 
E.  Searfoss,  DeFoe  Motor  &  Boat 
Works,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  June  10; 
also  steel  derrick  lighter,  Gillespie 
Contracting  Company  of  New  York, 
June  30. 

S-49,  submarine  U.  S.  Navy,  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  June  5;  also  S-51,  June 
24;  both  commissioned  at  Bridge- 
port. 

Millville,  ferryboat  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  June  6;  also 
Haddonfield,  sister  to  above,  June  12. 

Japanese  Navy  Launching 

The  Kamoi,  launched  June  8  at 
the  yards  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  fuel  supply  ship 
ordered  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Navy.  On  a  length  of  about  500 
feet  and  a  designed  draft  of  28  feet 
the  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  20,- 
000  tons  and  a  deadweight  carrying 
capacity  of  about  13,000  tons.  She 
is  designed  to  carry  10,000  tons  of 
cargo  oil;   provision  also  being  made 
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for  alternately  carrying  about  2000 
tons  of  cargo  coal. 

The  vessel  is  electrically  propelled 
and  is  expected  to  make  a  speed  of 
15  knots  with  8000  shaft  horsepower. 
The  boilers  are  of  special  design  and 
are  coal  firing;  provision  being 
made,  however,  for  auxiliary  oil  fir- 
ing. The  Kamoi  will  be  the  first 
electrically  propelled  ship  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Navy. 

The  Kamoi  is  the  first  Japanese 
naval  vessel  to  be  built  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  since  the  cruisers  Chitose 
and  Kasagi  were  constructed  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Within  the 
last  quarter-century  Japan  has  de- 
veloped its  shipbuilding  so  greatly 
that  most  naval  vessels  are  built  at 
home,  and  what  have  gone  abroad 
went  to  Great  Britain. 

News  of  the  Yards 

Captain  C.  H.  Gates  has  settled 
out  of  court  for  $2600  his  claim 
against  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany's vessel  Admiral  Farragut. 
About  three  months  ago  the  ship, 
while  undergoing  repairs  at  the  Wal- 
lace Shipyards,  Vancouver,  B.  G., 
broke  loose  from  her  moorings, 
launched  herself,  floated  out  into  the 
tideway,  and,  her  seacocks  being 
open,  was  filling  rapidly  when  Gap- 
tain  Gates  towed  her  to  a  safe  beach. 
The  captain  sued  for  $26,000  salv- 
age, 10  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  vessel. 


D.  J.  Hanlon,  Oakland,  Galifornia, 
has  been  awarded  judgment  of  $43,- 
245  against  George  W.  McNear,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  in  his  suit  for  $52,- 
000  covering  repairs  to  the  tanker 
Asuncion  in  1920.  When  ready  for 
the  water,  after  being  repaired,  the 
vessel  stuck  on  the  ways,  causing  a 
delay  of  twenty  days.  Alleging  a  loss 
of  $60,000  in  shipping  profits  be- 
cause of  this  delay,  the  McNear 
Company  refused  to  pay  the  bill. 
Hanlon  filed  suit;  the  McNear  Com- 
pany filed  a  counter-suit  asking  that 
the  repair  bill  be  offset  by  this  loss 
and  for  additional  damages  also. 
The  court  refused  to  allow  the  Mc- 
Near claim,  but  granted  a  deduc- 
tion of  $8000  from  the  amount  sued 
for  by  Hanlon.  This  covered  a  pen- 
alty of  $400  a  day,  as  provided  in 
the  repair  contract. 

The  referee  in  bankruptcy,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  court  to  in- 
vestigate the  solvency  of  the  Han- 
lon Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany upon  the  filing  of  a  petition 
seeking  to  have  the  company  de- 
clared bankrupt,  has  reported  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  its  books 
that  the  company  is  entirely  solvent. 
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Marine  has  asked  for  bids  on  two 
unfinished  wooden  hulls,  one  about 
60  per  cent  and  the  other  between 
20  and  30  per  cent  completed,  on  the 
ways  at  the  Gholberg  Shipyard,  Van- 
couver, together  with  all  materials 
and  accessories  acquired  and  in- 
tended for  the  completion  of  the  ves- 
sels. These  are  two  of  the  four 
barkentines  that  were  to  be  built  by 
the  Victoria,  B.  G.,  Shipowners,  Lim- 
ited, for  the  lumber  trade  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  The  cost  of  the  ves- 
sels, $250,000  each,  was  to  be  borne 
70  per  cent  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment and  30  per  cent  by  the  801  Vic- 
toria stockholders  of  the  company. 
The  first  barkentine  to  be  launched, 
the  S.  F.  Tolmie,  cost  $94,081.43  in 
excess  of  the  estimate.  The  govern- 
ment assumed  control,  and  work  on 
the  other  hulls  was  ordered  stopped. 
It  is  these  two  hulls  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  dispose  of.  The 
fourth  ship  was  never  started.  The 
S.  F.  Tolmie,  later  completed  by  the 
Department  of  Marine,  is  being  op- 
erated by  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  and  is  making  a 
reputation  as  a  fast  sailer  and  a 
good,  seaworthy  vessel. 


A.  M.  MacDonald  of  Seattle  has 
received  from  the  Shipping  Board 
$277,000  in  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  the  Patterson  -  MacDonald  Ship- 
building Company.  These  claims 
were  based  on  contracts  awarded  in 
1918  for  the  construction  of  five 
wooden  steamships  and  canceled  up- 
on the  declaration  of  peace.  The 
same  shipyard  was  awarded  con- 
tracts by  the  Australian  government 
for  the  building  of  ten  4200  -  ton 
wooden  vessels,  five  steamships  and 
five  motorships.  Nine  were  built, 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  approval  of  his  claims 
against  that  government  also. 


Work  has  commenced  at  the  Rob- 
ertson Shipyard  in  Alameda,  Gali- 
fornia, on  the  diesel  electric  ferry- 
boat Golden  State,  sister  to  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Ferry  Company's  vessel, 
the  Golden  Gate.  It  is  expected  she 
will  be  completed  in  five  months. 


On   instructions   from  the   Canad- 
ian government  the   Department   of 


Claims  aggregating  $17,936,646.07 
against  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
have  been  settled  by  cash  for  $3,- 
903,322.32  from  funds  recently  made 
available  through  the  Independent 
Office  Appropriation  Bill.  Individual 
claims  of  less  than  $1000  totaling 
$109,703.19  have  been  disposed  of 
by  payment  of  $29,951.08  cash.  Cur- 
rent funds  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  on  hand  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  new  appropriations  bill 
were  used  for  this  disbursement. 
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Due  to  curtailed  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  naval  estab- 
lishment. Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  issued 
an  order  for  a  reduction  in  civilian 
personnel  that  will  affect  at  least 
10,000  employes   in  the  navy  yards. 

The  Munson  Steamship  Lines  have 
purchased  from  the  Shipping  Board 
two  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  900-horse- 
power  diesel  engines.  The  board 
has  the  following  diesel  engines  for 
sale:  2  Bolinder  320  H.  P.;  5  Mc- 
intosh &  Seymour  750  H.  P.;  10 
Skandia  Pacific  825  H.  P.;  2  Mcin- 
tosh &  Seymour  900  H.  P.  Most  of 
these  are  at  Hog  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Alameda,  Galifornia.  The 
board  has  also  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion 202  unassembled  1400  H.  P. 
triple  expansion  marine  engines,  lo- 
cated in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  $222,860.  Three  thousand 
tons  of  unfabricated  ship  steel  at 
Alameda,  California,  have  been  sold 
to  the  Hyman-Michaels  Company. 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  de- 
cided to  build  two  freighters  of  the 
Akita  Maru  type.  The  ships  of  3500 
tons  gross  each  will  be  built  by  the 
Mitsubishi  shipyard,  Nagasaki,  at 
yen  130  a  ton,  and  when  completed 
will  be  operated  in  the  Japan-Shang- 
hai service.  These  vessels  are  part 
of  the  company's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  500,000  tons. 


According  to  a  plan  reported  to 
have  been  outlined  by  the  Japanese 
Navy  Department  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  cabinet,  15  cruisers,  28 
destroyers,  28  submarines,  2  tenders 
and  14  special  ships  will  be  built 
between  1923  and  1927  at  a  cost  of 
yen  564,000,000. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  Japan  does  not  intend 
to  reduce  the  forces  of  skilled  work- 
men at  present  employed  in  the  navy 
yards,  but  the  ordnance  and  armor 
works  will  be  immediately  affected 
by  the  naval  cut  as  well  as  about 
10,000  men  and  several  hundred 
officers. 

The  Japanese  ships  Amagi  and 
Akagi,  formerly  under  construction 
as  battle-cruisers,  are  being  convert- 
ed into  airplane  carriers.  They  are 
designed  to  carry  50  planes  each 
and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
service  in  1924.  The  9000-ton  car- 
rier Hosho,  with  space  for  20  air- 
planes, is  also  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted that  year. 


An  oflJicial  investigation  of  the 
charges  made  by  the  Kobe  branch 
of    the    League    of    Labor    that    the 
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Kawasaki  Dockyard  Company,  which 
receives  large  orders  from  the  Jap- 
anese government  for  warships,  lo- 
comotives and  machinery,  had  been 
passing  defective  goods  by  means  of 
forged  seals  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction by  the  preliminary  court  of 
two  engineers  and  two  foremen  for- 
merly in  the  employ  of  the  Kawasaki 
Company.  The  court  found  that 
both  the  seal  of  the  naval  inspector 
and  the  acceptance  seal  of  the  navy 
had  been  forged  and  used  more  than 
500  times  between  April,  1920,  and 
January,  1922.  The  findings  of  the 
court  did  not  implicate  the  company's 
management  in  the  forgeries.  The 
charges  were  preferred  last  Febru- 
ary after  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployes had  been  laid  off  at  the  Ka- 
wasaki shipyard. 


putes  arising  over  conditions  and  in- 
terpretations of  laws. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Navy  Department  will  not  adjust 
wages  and  salaries  of  the  civilian 
employes  at  the  yards  and  stations 
until  January  1,  1923.  It  is  also  the 
intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
continue  the  present  five-day  week 
until  general  conditions,  both  as  to 
governmental  work  and  outside  em- 
ployment, materially  improve.  The 
decision  not  to  re-establish  the  six- 
day  week  on  July  1  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  change  would  neces- 
sitate  additional   lay-offs. 


Congressman  Hull  has  introduced 
a  bill,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee  on  labor,  to  create  a 
board  of  adjustment  for  navy  yard 
and  arsenal  employes  to  consist  of 
twelve  members,  three  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  war,  three  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  six  chosen 
by  the  civilian  employes ;  all  to  serve 
without  compensation.  The  function 
of  the  board  would  establish  annu- 
ally a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  and 
salary  schedule  for  all  classes  of 
employes  of  navy  yards  and  arsenals. 
In  determining  such  wages  the  board 
would  take  into  consideration  the 
maintenance  of  a  standard  of  living 
for  the  worker  and  his  family  which 
will  insure  health  and  decency;  the 
relation  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living;  the  average  change  in 
per  capita  productivity  of  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  United  States 
over  a  period  covering  the  preceding 
ten  years;  the  progress  made  in  per 
capita  production  in  manufactories 
in  the  United  States  since  1900  which 
has  not  already  been  reflected  in  in- 
creased wages;  the  training  and 
skill  required;  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility ;  and  inequalities  of  increases 
in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the  result 
of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjust- 
ments. The  board  would  also  act 
as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  dis- 


The  Mallory  passenger  liner  San 
Jacinto  recently  made  a  success- 
ful trial  trip  from  the  Tietjen  & 
Lang  plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  after  being  virtually 
rebuilt  for  the  Galveston  service 
of  the  Mallory  Line.  She  has  been 
converted  from  coal  to  oil  burn- 
ing by  the  installation  of  Todd  me- 
chanical burners;  new  engines,  new 
boilers  and  new  auxiliaries  have 
been  installed,  and  new  and  im- 
proved passenger  accommodations 
added.  The  San  Jacinto  has  always 
been  a  popular  and  successful  pas- 
senger ship,  as  well  as  an  im- 
portant freight  carrier,  and  is  one 
of  the  fastest  and  most  comfortable 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
San  Jacinto  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  requisitioned  by  the  government 
and,  with  the  Henry  R.  Mallory,  was 
one  of  the  first  vessels  to  carry 
troops  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  to 
France. 

The  Mallory  Line  is  the  pioneer 
company  in  steamship  service  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  has  always  kept  up  with 
the  demand  for  increased  facilities, 
modern   accommodations   and   speed. 


In  fact,  next  to  the  Henry  R.  Mal- 
lory, the  San  Jacinto,  with  her  new 
engines  and  oil-burning  equipment, 
is  expected  to  be  the  fastest  vessel 
on  the  coast. 


The  biggest  reconditioning  job 
that  has  gone  to  the  port  of  New 
York  since  the  war  has  been  award- 
ed to  the  Robins  Drydock  Company's 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpo- 
ration for  $229,000.  This  job  in- 
volves the  fitting  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board's  steamer  President 
Pierce,  ex-Hawkeye  State,  with  de 
luxe  accommodations  for  third-cabin 
passengers  and  the  general  over- 
hauling of  the  vessel  for  the  trans- 
Pacific  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  work  to  be  completed 
by  August  20.  The  President  Pierce 
is  the  fourth  Shipping  Board  vessel 
to  be  awarded  Todd's  Erie  Basin 
yard  for  refitting.  The  bids  received 
indicate  the  rates  for  repair  and  re- 
conditioning that  prevail  in  New 
York.  Other  bids  to  do  the  work  on 
the  President  Pierce  were:  Morse 
Drydock  &  Repair  Company,  $242,- 
500;  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
$257,492;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  $264,000. 


Construction  and  Repairs 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN:  S-31,  hull  136; 
S-32,  hull  137;  S-33,  hull  138;  S-34, 
hull  139;  S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull 
141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143; 
S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41, 
hull  146;  S-32  delivered  Junel5/22. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

San  Mateo,  hull  5314,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21;  launch  May9/22. 

No     name,    hull    5315,    ferryboat 


Jas    Rolph   &   Co;    sister   to    above; 
keel  Feb20/22. 

No  name,  hull  5316,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl2/22. 

CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 
(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel ;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING  COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 


August 

LOS   ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.  R.   McFie. 

No  name,  hull  37,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June29/22;  launch 
Sept25/22,  est;  deliver  Nov25/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railw^ays,  sister  to 
above;  keel  July/ 22,  est;  launch 
OGt2/22,   est;     deliver   Dec8/22,   est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-11 1/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Septl5/20; 
launch  Oct29/21. 

PRINCE    RUPERT   DRYDOCK   & 

SHIPYARD,  PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

Manager:    J.  H.  Pillsbury. 

Francois  Lake  Ferry  No.  2,  steel 
ferryboat  for  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; 66  LBP;  27  beam,  8  loaded 
draft;  12  loaded  speed;  twin  gas 
engs,  50  IHP;  keel  Feb/22;  launch 
JulylO/22;    deliver  July20/22,   est. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Rascal,  sloop  builder's  account; 
41  LBP;  8-6  beam;  6  deep;  launch 
Mayl6/22. 

Corinthian  II,  sloop  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club;  35  LBP;  8-8  beam;  6 
deep. 

No  name,  aux  sloop  builder's  ac- 
count; 49  LBP;  14  beam;  5-6  deep; 
gas  eng,  15  IHP. 

Sparrow,  tug  Alaska  Packers'  As- 
sociation; 65  LBP;  16  beam;  5-6 
deep;  gas  eng,  80  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  65  LBP;  16  deep,  7  load- 
ed draft;  Diesel  eng,  120  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  sister  to  above. 
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Pile-driver  Naknek  Packing  Com- 
pany; 40  LBP;  20  beam;  3  loaded 
draft. 

TODD   DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5^ 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep,  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  9  launched,  6  de- 
livered. 

Twelve  sand  barges,  J.  K.  Davison 
&  Bro.,  Pittsburgh,  135x26x10; 
12  launched;  all  delivered. 

One  dredge  hull,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co,  Cairo,  111;  110x30x5-6; 
launch  June6/22. 

Four  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  180x36x8;  3  launch  June/ 
22. 

One  wharfboat,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests, 160x26x5; launch  June6/22. 

Two  carfloats.  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;  launch  Sept/22,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  781,  bulk  freighter 
H.  K.  Cakes  Company;  596  LBP;  64 
beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11,  185 
WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch  Oct/ 
22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch 
Oct/22,  est;   deliver   Nov/22,est. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar 
/23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar/23,  est; 
deliver  May/23,  est. 
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BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9^/2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Nov/ 
22, est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launch  Jan/ 
23,  est;   deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Augl/22,  est;  launch 
May/23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10^ 2  loaded 
speed;  6050  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-6;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  130,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 

USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 

ne  U.  S.  N. 


S-19,  hull  1309,  submar 
S-21,  hull  1312,  submar 
S-24,  hull  1315,  submar 
S-25,  hull  1316,  submar 
S-26,  hull  1317,  submar 
S-27,  hull  1318,  submar 
S-28,  hull  1319,  submar 
S-29,  hull  1320,  submar 
S-42,  hull  1389,  submar 
S-43,  hull  1390,  submar 
S-44,  hull  1391,  submar 
S-45,  hull  1392,  submar 
S-46,  hull  1393,  submar 
S-47,  hull  1394,  submar 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spalding; 
160  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP  Nelseco 
diesel  engs. 
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BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  May 
2/21;    launch  Aprl/22. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Charles  Dick,  hull  71,  National 
Sand  &  Material  Company,  Ltd.. 
Welland,  Ontario;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  16-6  loaded  draft;  9  loaded 
speed;  2800  DWT;  TE  engs;  1200 
IHP;  2  Scotch  marine  boilers  14-6x 
10-8;  keel  Feb21/22;  launch  May27/ 
22;  deliver  July  15/22,  est. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Steel  motor  houseboat  for  John 
Ringling;  125  LOA;  21  beam;  4 
draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyl  180  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel  Mar22/22; 
launch   June24/22. 

Steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles 
Ringling;   120  LOA. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP  &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  90.3  per  cent  comp  Julyl/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  85.2  per  cent  comp  Julyl/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  Julyl/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47.2  per  cent 
comp  Julyl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  42.4  per  cent 
comp  Julyl/22. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Missourian. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June  28/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Augl5/22,  est;  deliver 
Aprl5/23,  est. 

American  Girl,  hull  62,  frt  vessel 
H.  E.  Searfoss;  65  LBP;  14  beam; 
6  draft;  10  speed;  Kahlenberg  heavy 
oil  eng;  keel  Mar20/22;  launch  May 
28/22;    deliver   JunelO. 


No  name,  hull  63,  wood  yacht  K. 
M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  121/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  July25/22,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  64,  wood  yacht  J. 
H.  Reid;  42  LBP;  11  beam,  31/2 
draft;  11  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
30/22;  launch  July25/22,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  65,  steel  derrick 
lighter,  Gillespie  Contracting  Co  of 
N  Y;  82  long;  32  beam;  8  deep; 
keel  JunelO/22;  launch  June28/22; 
deliver  June30/22. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  IIV2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

Hulls  69-70,  steel  oil  barges.  Gulf 
Refining  Company;  158  long;  37 
beam;  ll-6y2  deep. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep. 

No  name,  hull  72,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
eftgs,  2700  IHP ;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  Julyl5/22,  est;  launch 
N0VI5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl5/22,  est;  launch  Decl5/22,  est; 
deliver  Febl5/23,  est. 

Hulls  74-75,  steel  car  floats.  Long 
Island  Railroad,  292  long;  43-8 
beam;    11-6    deep. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Lake  freighter  George  Hall  Coal 
Company  of  Canada;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  20-6  deep;  12  loaded  speed; 
TE  eng,  19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burn- 
ing. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

James  MacNaughton,  hull  242,  bulk 
frt  Wilson  Tran  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded^draf t ;  111/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Augl/22, 
est;  deliver  Septl/22,  est. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  PORT 
BLAKELEY,  WN. 
Wooden    scow,    builder's    account, 
110x36x11;    deliver  Julyl5/22,  est. 


KYLE    &   PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  hull  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures, 
City  of  New  York ;  90  LBP ;  30  beam ; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;   Roberts  tube  boilers. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 
launch   Feb26/21. 

S-49,  hull  49,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Apr23/21;  delivered  to  Navy 
Dept  and  commissioned  at  Bridge- 
port June5/22. 

S-51,  hull  51,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Aug20/21;  delivered  to  Navy 
Dept  and  commissioned  at  Bridge- 
port June24/22. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  FeblO/21; 
launch  Decl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  diesel  engines. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVg  molded 
beam;  2I-O1/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr 23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 
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Read  on  this  page,  jrom  issue  to  issue,  a  description  of  the  features  which  have  made  Prest-O-Lite  a  national  institution  1 


Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not  merely  for 
arrangements  to  adequately 
cover  acetylene  needs,  but 
for  helpful  co-operation  and 
advice  on  any  matter  in~ 
volvedin  the  use  of  acetylene. 


Prest-O-Lite 

Why  Prest-O-Lite  Makes  Its  Own  Cylinders 

Prest-O-Lite  delivers  to  the  user  a  product  that  is  Prest-O-Lite 
through  and  through. 

The  cylinder  is  made  in  a  Prest-O-Lite  factory  specially  equipped 
for  cyhnder  manufacture.  Prest-O-Lite  engineering  skill  and 
inspection  control  every  step  in  production. 

Making  cylinders  to  its  own  design,  guarding  every  step,  Prest- 
O-Lite  knows  that  each  cylinder  measures  up  to  its  high  standard 
resulting  from  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  Dissolved  Acetylene. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales  office  will  bring  you  information 
concerning  our  latest  sales  and  service  plans. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices :  Carbide  and  Carbon  "building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco;  In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada, Toronto 


Pittsburgh 

BuiFalo 

Milwaukee 


DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 
Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Dallas 

Atlanta  Philadelphia 

New  York 


St.  Louis 

Boston 

Detroit 


J^kaitOiOte 


DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 
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Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;    keel  Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Ohio,  hull  265,  diesel  yacht;  172 
LOA;  26  beam;  15-6  deep;  keel  July 
/22,  est;  launch  Sept/22,  est;  de- 
liver Nov/22,  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9^/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33i/t  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  WT  boilers ;  keel  Septl4/21 ;  launch 
June8/22. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal ;  340  feet  long ; 
keel  May4/22;    launch  Julyl5/22,  est. 

Hull  270,  barge  Rockland  &  Rock- 
port  Lime  Corporation;  length  196- 
10;   keel  Junel4/22. 

Hull  271,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Junel9/22. 

Hulls  272-274,  inc,  sisters  to  above; 
keels  not  laid. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  25V2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  MaylO/22;  launch  Augl5/22, 
est;  deliver  Septl5/22,  est. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

No  name,  hull  1020,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  320  LBP;  44  beam  at  water- 
line;  14-6  loaded  draft;  18  loaded 
speed;  800  DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs, 
3000  IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  13-3x 
11-6;  keel  Feb23/22;  launch  Aug 
25/22,  est;  deliver  Oct/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1021,  combination 
steamer,  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line;  sister  to  above;  keel  Feb23/ 
22;  launch  July25/22,  est;  deliver 
Nov/22,est. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  740,  ferryboat  Erie 
R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam;  17-4 
loaded  draft;  1538  gross;  rec  engs, 
1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  12-9x 
12-9;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft,  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  L  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xll-lliA;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Millville,  hull  49,  ferryboat  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  167  long;  55 
beam;  14-8  deep;  two  screws;  3-cyl 
comp  engs,  700  IHP;  2  B&W  WT 
boilers;  keel  Febl6/22;  launch  May 
8/22;  deliver  June6/22. 

Haddonfield,  hull  50,  ferryboat 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb20/22;  launch  Mayl5/22; 
deliver  Junel2/22. 

Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  I61/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers ;  to  carry  434  passengers ; 
keel  Mayl6/22;  launch  Sept30/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec24/22,  est. 


THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
Julyl5,  est;  launch  Nov/22,  est;  de- 
liver Aprl5/23,   est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch  Mar3/22;  deliver  Novl/22, 
est. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

Destrehan,  hull  19,  sternwheel 
towboat  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co;  136-6  LBP;  32  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  simple  HP  non-con- 
densing eng,  18  in  dia  by  7  ft  stroke, 
225  lbs  WP;  4  Miss  River  type  boil- 
ers, 44  in  dia;  keel  Marl5/22;  launch 
June  1/22;   deliver  July20/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sidewheel  car 
ferry  Missouri-Illinois  R  R  Co,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long;  keel  June8/22; 
launch  Aug20/22,  est;  deliver  Sept 
17/22,  est. 

Recent  Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Union  Plant 

Miscellaneous:  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  El 
Segundo,  S.  0.  barge  95,  F.  H.  Hill- 
man,  W.  S.  Rheem,  Moonlight,  Tri- 
dent, Wellesley,  Hauraki,  Manukai, 
Harry  Luckenbach,  Geo.  L.  Olsen, 
Siam,  Sea  Scout,  Newport,  Lyman 
Stewart,  Venture,  Napa  Valley,  Gov- 
ernor Irwin,  Hoosier  State,  S.  0. 
barge  91,  Ardmore,  H.  M.  Storey, 
Willpolo,  Tahchee,  Walter  Lucken- 
bach, Mexico,  Santa  Paula,  Adour, 
Saleier,  Tascalusa,  Evian,  Pleiades, 
Sinaloa,  Lewis  Luckenbach,  Freder- 
ick Luckenbach,  Ashbury  Park,  Co- 
alinga,  Honduras,  Sea  Ranger,  Los 
Angeles,  Hoquiam,  Bandon,  Hart- 
wood,  Greenwood,  Logan,  Los  An- 
geles, Everett,  Maui,  Chief,  General 
Frisbie,  Manulani,  Royal  Arrow,  Mi- 
ramar,  Marama,  Mojave,  Venetia, 
San  Joaquin.  Propeller:  Mayfair, 
Maricopa,  Atlas,  K.  R.  Kingsbury, 
Willpolo  (also  tailshaft).  Pump 
parts :  F.  S.  Loop.  Wildcats :  Argyll 
(2),  San  Joaquin  (2).  Extensive 
repairs:  San  Pablo,  Creole  State. 
Extensive  hull  repairs:  Wheaton. 
Engine  repairs:    Tahiti,   Olinda,  Ti- 
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Refrigerating 
Machinery 
sold  annual^ 
in  the  U.S. is 

YORK 

Eo^pment 


Evidence  of  Merit 


No  company  can  establish  a  record  of  selling  approxi- 
mately fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  refrigerating  machin- 
ery sold  annually  in  the  United  States  unless  there  is 
merit  in  the  product — merit  of  the  kind  that  wins  new 
customers  and  retains  the  confidence  of  the  old  ones. 

Fair  dealmg,  prompt  service,  furnishing  apparatus 
that  will  fulfill  the  guarantees  and  by  charging  prices 
consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  product,  all  have 
helped  to  increase  the  sales  of  York  Machinery  and 
Apparatus. 

Our  thirty-six  years  of  experience  in  building  Ice 
Making  and  Refrigerating  Machinery  of  recognized 
worth,  have  enabled  us  to  help  others  solve  their  re- 
frigeration problems — we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 

York  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ice  Making  and  Refrigerating  Machinery  Exclusively 
YORK  PENNA. 


Do  You  Value 

Your  Ships? 

A  ship  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  Property  that  is  not  station- 
ary but  must  be  moved  over  the  sea  from  port  to  port  in  order  to 
pay  dividends. 

Many  instruments  are  required  and  much  calculation  by  an  expe- 
rienced navigator  is  necessary  to  safely  and  efficiently  move  this 
property — but  the  ultimate  instrument  relied  upon  is  the  compass. 

This  valuable  property  therefore  requires  the  most  accurate  compass 
— if  courses  are  to  be  safely  steered  and  made  as  short  as  possible, 
with  resultant  saving  in  time  and  fuel. 

The  Sperry  Gyro-Compass  is  a  true  north  compass,  having  no  varia- 
tion or  deviation.  Your  ships  are  worthy  of  the  investment  of  a 
Sperry  Gyro-Compass  installation. 

Prices  and  further  details  furnished  upon  application. 
(Over  MOO  in  Service) 


CDPE  CD 


MANHATTAN     BRIDGE.    PLAZA 

BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 
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ger.  Repairing  cargo  boom:  Dintel- 
dijk.  Machining  paddle  arms:  San 
Pedro.  Name  boards:  La  Brea. 
Gypsy  for  windlass:  D.  G.  Scofield. 
Cylinder  liners:  Mexican  (2).  Tail- 
shaft  and  nut:  Admiral  Schley. 
Bevel  gear:  Nile.  Miscellaneous 
parts:  F.  S.  Loop,  La  Purisima, 
Broad  Arrow,  Oleum,  Montebello,  R. 
J.  Hanna,  J.  A.  Moffett,  Richmond, 
Newark,  Manukai.  Repairing  lift 
pump:  Dilworth.  Fire  brick:  Pine 
Tree  State. 

San  Pedro  Works 
Miscellaneous  repairs,  drydocking, 
etc.:  J.  A.  Talbot,  San  Pedro,  Liebre. 
Virginia  Olson  (also  renewal  of 
stern),  S.  O.  barge  No.  7  (also  exten- 
sive repairs  to  stern).  Miscellane- 
ous repairs:  Catherine  G.  Sudden, 
Avalon  (also  crankshaft  work  on 
main  engine),  La  Placentia,  K.  R. 
Kingsbury,  Yorba  Linda.  Boiler  re- 
pairs: Charles  Christenson,  Carmel 
(also  valve  work).  Engine  repairs: 
Trinidad  (also  piping),  Mundelta, 
Eulalia.  Windlass  repairs:  Bohem- 
ian Club.  Hull  repairs:  Multnomah. 
Pump  repairs:  Cuba,  Grays  Harbor. 
General  dredge  repairs:  John  Mc- 
Mullin,  Los  Angeles.  Renewals: 
Fred  Baxter  (copper  pipe),  Florence 
Olson   (McComb  strainers). 

MERRILL  -  STEVENS  DRYDOCK  & 
REPAIR  COMPANY,  JACK- 
SONVILLE,  FLA. 

Cleaning  and  painting:  Cuba,  Gov- 
■ernor  Cobb.  Cleaning,  painting,  in- 
stalling new  propeller,  renewing 
loose  rivets  in  hull:  Jomar.  Clean- 
ing, painting,  drawing  tailshaft  for 
-examination:  Buckhannon.  Clean- 
ing, painting,  drawing  tailshaft  for 
examination,  rewooding  stern  bear- 
ing, installing  new  propeller:    Maple. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Thomas,  Re- 
lief Lightship  76,  Venezuela,  Pasa- 
dena, Annie  Johnson,  Montebello. 
Miscellaneous  hull  and  deck  repairs: 
Wolverine  State.  Miscellaneous  en- 
gine repairs:  Edward  T.  Jeffery, 
Virgil  G.  Bogue,  Canadian  Rover, 
Manulani,  West  Ivan.  Drydocking, 
cleaning,  painting:  Rainier  (also 
engine  repairs)  James  Johnson,  Arc- 
tic (miscellaneous  hull  repairs),  So- 
noma (also  wheel  repairs).  Miscel- 
laneous deck  and  engine  repairs: 
Broad  Arrow,  Bondowosa,  Golden 
State,  Panaman.  Miscellaneous  deck 
repairs:  Algonquin.  New  propeller: 
Willpolo.  New  condenser  head:  Stan- 
dard Arrow.  New  tailshaft:  Hum- 
boldt. Engine  and  hull  repairs:  Jim 
Butler. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Docking  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Arizona,  Delphy,  Chauncey, 
J.  F.  Burnes,  Somers,  Percival,  Far- 
ragut,  Fuller.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: New  Mexico,  Capella,  Gold 
"Star,  Seattle  (preparation  for  com- 
missioning). Miscellaneous  repairs 
incidental    to    operation    as    district 


craft:  Eagle  No.  57,  Sotoyomo,  Ma- 
hopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois,  Pawtucket. 
Care  and  preservation :  Oregon,  Mis- 
soula, Charlotte. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK   CORPORATION, 

SAN   PEDRO,   CALIF. 

Diver  inspection  of  bottom:  Trin- 
idad. Docking  for  scaling,  painting, 
extensive  general  repairs:  Sequoia. 
Overhauling  and  repairs :  Lieuten- 
ant Stanley  L.  Cochrane.  Minor  ma- 
chinery repairs:  Centralia,  Robin 
Goodfellow,  San  Pedro,  Harvard. 
Docking,  cleaning,  painting:  Oceania 
Vance.  Piping  repairs:  Edgar  F. 
Luckenbach,  Idaho  (minor).  Minor 
engine  repairs:  Vaquero.  Capstan 
repairs:  Yale.  Windlass  repairs: 
Nika.  Electrical  repairs:  Henrietta, 
Boobyalla.  Minor  hull  repairs:  Si- 
erra, Jacob  Luckenbach.  Machinery 
repairs:    Vaquero,  Yngaren. 

PRINCE   RUPERT    DRYDOCK    & 

SHIPYARD,   PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

Cleaning,  painting,  hull  repairs:  3 
wooden  scows,  McCulloch,  Canadian 
Skirmisher  (also  general  overhaul- 
ing). Various  repairs:  28  halibut 
fishing  vessels  of  all  sizes. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Miscellaneous  repairs :  Latouche, 
Kingston,  Tacoma,  Red  Hook,  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  Railway  barges  1,  2,  5.  Re- 
pairs to  generator:  Thomas  Crowley. 
General  repairs  and  overhauling: 
Eastern  Merchant.  Docking,  clean- 
ing, painting:  Washington  Tug  & 
Barge  Co.  barges  55,  57;  Pioneer, 
Hopestill,  Warrior,  SolDuc,  Jitney. 
Repairs  to  mast  lights :  Protesilaus. 
Docking  for  rudder  repairs:  Admi- 
ral Evans.  Repairs  to  deck:  Steel 
Navigator.  Docking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, miscellaneous  repairs:  Jacob 
Luckenbach.  Making  new  rudder 
pintle  for  Kaga  Maru.  Propeller 
blades:  Queen.  Maintenance  re- 
pairs: Wheatland  Montana.  Dock- 
ing for  survey:  Edward  Luckenbach. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Minor  engine  repairs :  El  Lobo. 
Repairs  to  feed  heater:  Princess 
Adelaide.  Repairs  to  ballast  pump: 
Canadian  Inventor.  Supplying  and 
machining  new  propeller:  Burrard 
Chief.  Docking,  cleaning,  painting, 
extensive  underwater  repairs,  en- 
gine room  and  boiler  repairs:  Amur. 
Making  new  propeller  blade:  Camo- 
sun.  Docking,  cleaning,  painting, 
drawing  tailshaft;  Griff co.  Welding: 
Restorer.  Docking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing: Dredge  John  Lee  and  several 
scows. 


The  Electric  Furnace  Construction 
Company,  908  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturers  of  electric 
furnaces,  "Electro"  steam  boilers, 
etc.,  announces  an  increase  in  cap- 
ital and  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors:  presi- 
dent, Frank  Hodson;  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  P.  H.  Falter;  vice- 
president  and  counsel,  Arthur  G. 
Dickson,  of  Dickson,  Beitler  &  Mc- 
Couch,  Philadelphia;  new  directors: 
John  Gilbert,  of  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Company;  William  A.  Webb,  presi- 
dent Empire  Coal  Mining  Company, 
and  Dr.  T.  H.  Weisenburg. 

The  new  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, P.  H.  Falter,  a  graduate  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  was  for  thir- 
teen years  with  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  in  various  capac- 
ities, and  at  different  periods  of  his 
career  has  been  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Electric  Alloys  Com- 
pany, general  manager  of  the  Shaw- 
inigan  Electro  Metals  Company,  Mon- 
treal, and  until  recently  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Electro  Products  Company, 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec. 


The  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Com- 
pany, Kroeschell  Bros.  Company,  and 
Kroeschell  Bros.  Ice  Machine  Com- 
pany have  announced  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Brunswick  -  Kroeschell 
Company,  consolidating  the  three 
companies  named.  The  present  of- 
fices and  factories  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Chicago  will  be  maintained 
and  all  facilities  and  personnel  com- 
bined toward  the  rendering  of  most 
efficient  service. 


General  Trade  Notes 

The  Radio  Corporation  has  opened 
a  district  sales  office  at  10  South 
LaSalle  street  and  a  warehouse  at 
Unit  B,  central  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, Chicago,  Illinois. 


After  conferences  held  between 
the  Shipping  Board  and  committees 
representing  the  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilots'  Association  and  the  Nep- 
tune Association  and  a  committee 
representing  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association,  an  agreement 
was  reached  whereby  existing  wages 
and  working  conditions  on  cargo 
vessels  shall  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  six  months  from  June  30 
and  thereafter  until  such  time  as 
either  party  shall  have  given  thirty 
days'  notice.  June  30  was  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  previous  ar- 
rangement. The  wages  adopted  are 
approximately  the  same  as  the  pub- 
lished scale  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  covering 
privately  owned  vessels. 
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MOTT 


Plumbing  for 
the  Small  Boat 

Mott  Marine  Plumbing  in- 
cludes, not  only  complete 
equipment  for  the  latest  type 
of  ocean  liner,  but  also  a 
complete  line  of  specially  de- 
signed fixtures  for  the  small 
boat,  where  quality  must  be 
combined  with  lightness  and 
size. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  PLANT, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Boston 

and  all  principal  cities 


PROPELLERS 


OF 


Manganese  Bronze 


A  17'  diameter  Bronze  Propeher 
made  by  us 


BRONZE 


(Send  for  complete  catalog) 

AMERICAN  MANGANESE  BRONZE  CO 

Holmesburg— Phila —  Pa. 


CASTINGS 
FORCINGS 
SHEETS 
RODS 
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IN  THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 


In  order  that  A.  F.  Haines,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  may 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
Oriental  business  of  the  company, 
R.  Stanley  Dollar  of  San  Francisco 
will  assume  charge  of  the  Admiral 
Line's  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
services.  As  operating  executive  of 
the  line,  Mr.  Haines  has  had  entire 
control  of  all  of  its  activities,  but 
the  Oriental  business  has  increased 
so  greatly  that  it  is  necessary  that 
he  devote  himself  to  it  exclusively. 
It  is  in  this  service  that  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  has  to  meet  the 
competition  of  foreign  lines.  R.  Stan- 
ley Dollar,  who  has  been  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Admiral  Line  for 
several  years,  is  a  partner  in  the 
Robert  Dollar  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  will  assist  H.  F.  Alexan- 
der, president  of  the  company,  who 
from  now  on  will  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


The  Trans-Oceanic  Company  have 
announced  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  freight  service  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Scandinavia.  The  steamers  to  be 
operated  were  secured  through  the 
chartering  department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation.  They 
are:  the  Brielle,  a  modern  Dutch 
freighter  of  9000  tons  carrying  ca- 
pacity; the  Kristiania  Fjord,  a  Nor- 
wegian craft  of  8000  tons  carrying 
capacity;  and  the  Frogner,  British- 
built  but  of  Norwegian  registry,  8100 
tons  carrying  capacity.  According 
to  plans  announced,  the  Brielle  was 
to  load  in  San  Francisco  late  in  July 
or  early  in  August,  the  Kristiania 
Fjord  about  the  end  of  August  or 
early  September,  to  be  followed  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  September  by 
the  Frogner. 


Announcement  of  the  initiation  of 
a  Hawaiian-San  Francisco-European 
service  has  been  made  by  the  East 
Asiatic  Company.  The  number  of 
ships  to  be  operated  in  this  service 
has  not  been  decided  upon.  The  first 
vessel  on  the  run,  the  steamer  Bo- 
livia, especially  fitted  to  handle  per- 
ishable fruits,  was  scheduled  to  sail 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  late  in 
July  for  Liverpool,  London,  Hull, 
Newcastle  and  Copenhagen  via  San 
Francisco.  If  the  company  finds  the 
Hawaiian  freight  offerings  heavy 
enough,  some  of  its  motorships,  of 
which  it  maintains  the  largest  fleet 
in  the  world,  may  be  assigned  to  the 
run.  The  inauguration  of  this  ser- 
vice will  make  possible  the  shipment 
of  pineapples  direct  from  Hawaii  to 
Europe. 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  been  awarded  two  more  of 
the  Shipping  Board  535's,  the  Presi- 
dent Pierce  and  the  President  Taft, 
formerly  the  Peninsular  State  and 
the  Lone  Star  State.  This  assign- 
ment will  give  the  company  a  fleet 
of  five  steamers  of  this  type,  and 
will  enable  it  to  inaugurate  a  bi- 
monthly service  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Orient  via  Honolulu. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  the  board  recently  with- 
drew the  502-type  steamers  Presi- 
dent Hayes  and  President  Harrison, 
which  had  been  operating  out  of 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  and  Hong- 
kong. The  new  vessels  are  expected 
early  in  August. 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  opened  an  office  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  O.  F.  Banghman  in 
charge  as  manager  for  the  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  branch. 
The  company  already  has  establish- 
ed offices  at  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis. 


Regular  sailings  to  ports  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Mexico  approximately 
every  week  and  to  Gulf  of  California 
and  Central  American  ports  as  far 
south  as  Corinto  approximately  every 
two  weeks  have  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Mexican  States  Line. 


The  steamer  Harvard  made  a  rec- 
ord for  a  fast  voyage  when  in  June 
she  ran  the  347  miles  from  Mile 
Rock  in  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Point 
Fermin  in  San  Pedro  harbor  in  16 
hours  and  34  minutes.  This  beats 
her  own  record  made  last  summer, 
when  she  covered  the  distance  in  16 
hours  and  42  minutes.  Captain  Ran- 
dall Rogers,  master  of  the  vessel, 
stated  that  although  the  Harvard 
maintained  an  average  of  more  than 

24  knots  she  was  not  run  at  top 
speed   at  any  time   during  the  trip. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  port 
warden  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year,  Seattle's  waterborne  com- 
merce amounted  to  1,845,693  tons,  a 
gain   of  378,860  tons,   or  more  than 

25  per  cent,  over  the  commerce  for 
the  same  period  of  1921,  which  to- 
taled 1,466,833  tons.  The  cargo  move- 
ment during  this  time  represented 
146.6  cargoes  of  10,000  tons  each, 
while  for  the  five-month  period  of 
1922  the  movement  covered  184.5  like 
cargoes,  a  gain  of  more  than  37. 


tween  a  committee  from  the  long- 
shoremen's union  and  one  represent- 
ing the  employers,  and  the  following 
agreement,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Waterfront  Employers' 
Union,  has  been  ratified: 

"A  neutral  hall  will  be  obtained 
and  be  managed  by  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Waterfront  Employers 
and  one  union  and  one  non-union 
representative  of  longshore  labor. 
All  men  desiring  work  on  the  water- 
front will  apply  to  the  neutral  hall 
for  employment.  The  wage  scale 
and  working  rules,  as  issued  by  the 
Waterfront  Employers  dated  May  1, 
1922,  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
such  time  as  conditions  in  compet- 
ing ports  justify  a  revision;  and  it 
is  agreed  that  the  basis  of  employ- 
ment of  union  and  non-union  labor 
shall  be  that  of  efficiency  and  good 
citizenship." 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Shipping 
Board  will  act  in  conformity  with 
the  new  arrangement. 

Word  comes  from  the  East  that 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
intends  to  enter  the  Australian  and 
Rotterdam  trades.  This  is  the  first 
move  in  the  company's  plans  to  op- 
erate freight  services  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  With  the  expiration  of 
the  Australian  Trading  with  the  En- 
emy Act  in  August  will  come  the  re- 
entry of  Germany  into  the  Austral- 
ian shipping  trade,  so  that  the  Luck- 
enbach company  may  expect  to  en- 
counter strong  competition  from  both 
German  and  British  vessels  in  Aus- 
tralian waters. 


A  contract  for  carrying  50,000 
tons  of  coal  from  Kyushu  to  Manila 
has  been  awarded  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha.  The  coal  will  be  used  by 
American  transports  plying  between 
Manila  and  American  ports.  Ship- 
ments were  to  begin  in  June  and 
will  continue  until  March,  1923. 
The  contract,  which  is  let  each  year, 
was  received  by  the  same  company 
last  year. 


The  longshoremen's  strike  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  April  23,  has  been  settled. 
Negotiations    were    carried    on    be- 


Shipments  of  lumber  through  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  month  of 
April  were  greater  than  for  any 
month  since  December,  1920,  and 
amounted  to  102,194  tons,  says  the 
Panama  Canal  Record.  Of  the  total, 
4641  tons  came  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Canada  and  97,553  tons  from  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  destination  of  the  lumber  was 
87,943  tons  to  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  3860  tons  to  Great 
Britain,  2573  tons  to  other  European 
(Continued  on  page  30,  Adv.  Sec) 
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ports;    4581    tons    to    South    Africa, 
1708  tons  to  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America,   and    1529  tons   to   Mexico. 
Total   shipments   during  the  preced- 
ing six  months,  from  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic,   were    October,    56,606    tons 
November,  50,564;  December,  42,610 
January,    57,347;    February,    64,002 
and  March,  74,432  tons. 


fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  the  ship- 
ments of  barley  from  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  aggre- 
gated 340,513  tons,  an  average  of 
34,051  tons  a  month.  The  month  in 
w^hich  the  greatest  quantity  passed 
through  the  Canal  from  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  was  Au- 
gust, with  99,129  tons. 


Shipments  of  nitrate  from  Chile 
through  the  Canal  showed  a  sud- 
den rise  in  April,  and  exceeded  ship- 
ments during  any  month  since  April, 
1921.  From  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000  tons  a  month  for  the 
period  since  April  of  last  year  (in 
which  the  largest  quantity  for  a 
month  was  59,957  tons,  in  December 
and  the  lowest  22,231  tons,  in  March, 
1922),  shipments  rose  to  79,325  tons 
in  April,  1922.  Nitrate  shipments 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  aggregated  1,530,592  tons 
and  made  up  the  principal  cargo 
passing  through  the  Canal.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  nitrates  have  aggre- 
gated 417,188  tons. 


Increased  shipments  of  barley 
from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  during  the  coming 
twelve  months  are  predicted  by 
some  of  the  grain  dealers  and  ship- 
ping men  of  the  West  Coast.  Dur- 
ing the  ten   months   of  the   current 


The  steamer  Bethore,  arriving  at 
Balboa  in  the  morning  of  May  29 
and  making  the  transit  of  the  canal 
on  the  same  day,  reported  a  cargo  of 
19,000  tons,  the  largest  to  have  pass- 
ed through  the  canal  on  any  ship  to 
date.  The  previous  record  was  15,- 
753  tons,  carried  by  the  steamship 
Orca  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  cargo  of  the  Bethore 
was  iron  ore,  shipped  from  Cruz 
Grande,  Chile,  to  New  York.  The 
ship  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Ore  Steamship  Corporation.  She  is 
550  feet  in  length  by  72  feet  beam, 
of  14,900  gross  and  9615  net  tons. 
At  the  time  of  passing  through  the 
canal  on  May  29  she  was  drawing 
32  feet  6   inches  of  water. 

The  claims  commission  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has 
docketed  a  total  number  of  1202 
claims,  amounting  to  $173,024,387.37. 
Of  these  734  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  commission,  voided,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  in  amount  $43,- 
699,856.28. 


The  Charter  Markets 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  July  7,  1922. 

Since  our  report  of  June  12  the 
market  for 

Grain  to  Europe  has  again  been 
quite  active,  nearly  a  dozen  steamers 
having  been  reported  chartered  for 
wheat  and  barley.  The  wheat  fix- 
tures have  been  ruling  on  a  basis  of 
37/6  U.  K.  or  Continent  and  most 
of  the  steamers  appear  to  be  fixed 
for  August/September  loading.  Lin- 
ers are  quoted  37/6  for  space  for 
wheat  and  we  understand  a  good 
many  parcels  have  been  booked  at 
this  rate,  although  a  few  have  been 
taken  at  less.  Another  steamer  has 
been  chartered  for  barley,  practic- 
ally spot  loading,  at  the  reported 
rate  of  35/-  to  36/3.  Barley  space 
in  liners  is  holding  for  40/-  U.  K., 
Continent  basis,  but  in  the  last  three 
weeks  very  little  booking  has  been 
done,  principally  because  the  mar- 
ket on  the  other  side  for  barley  has 
been  quite  inactive. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  There  has 
been  no  change  worth  speaking  of 
since  our  last  report  and  this  trade 


is  very  quiet,  with  rates  ruling  about 
$9  to  $10  per  M. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  of  South 
America:  In  this  trade  two  sailing 
vessels  have  been  fixed,  but  on  pri- 
vate terms.  In  this  direction  steam- 
ers in  the  regular  service  are  still 
quoting  $18. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  Two  Japa- 
nese steamers  have  been  reported 
for  full  cargoes  of  lumber  in  this 
direction,  but  the  rates  are  still  pri- 
vate, and  to  these  ports  the  regular 
line  steamers  are  quoting  $14  per  M. 

Lumber  to  Africa:  Still  another 
large  sailing  vessel  will  take  a  full 
cargo  to  Cape  Town/Delagoa  Bay 
range,  the  rate  being  reported  the 
same  as  on  previous  fixtures,  namely, 
$22.50  per  M. 

Nitrate:  A  British  vessel  is  spok- 
en of  as  having  been  closed  at  about 
$6  per  ton  to  take  6000  tons  of  ni- 
trate to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

C.  BEYFUSS  COMPANY. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  July  7,  1922. 
Since  our  last  report   under   date 


of  June  12  there  has  been  no  change 
in  grain  space  rates  by  the  regular 
liners  to  the  U.  K.  and  Continent, 
namely,  40/-  per  ton.  In  full  cargo 
lots  from  the  North  the  following 
steamers  are  reported  as  taken : 
Welsh  City,  36/3,  charterers  not 
named;  a  Japanese  steamer  for  the 
same  business  at  37/6  by  Gray,  Ro- 
senbaum  &  Company;  a  Japanese 
steamer  taken  by  the  Northwest 
Wheat  Growers'  Association  and  an- 
other by  the  Northern  Grain  &  Ware- 
house Company  for  the  same  busi- 
ness at  the  same  rate.  The  latter 
have  also  taken  the  British  steamers 
Koranton,  at  35/-,  and  Scranton,  at 
35/-,  as  also  a  Japanese  steamer  for 
barley  from  San  Francisco  at  37/ 
The  Texas  Maru  was  chartered  by 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company  at  38/3 
for  July  loading,  also  for  barley. 

The  lack  of  business  in  lumbe 
chartering  continues.  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Company  chartered  the  Japanese 
steamers  Neigen  Maru  and  Azum- 
asan  Maru  to  take  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  Australian  ports, 
terms  private.  For  lumber  for  the 
West  Coast  the  schooner  Annie  M 
Campbell  has  been  taken  by  G.  Am- 
sinck  &  Company  at  a  rate  of  $16 
per  thousand  feet,  and  the  schooner 
William  Taylor,  also  for  Callao,  by 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company,  terms 
private. 

The  barkentine  Monterey  was  char- 
tered by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany to  take  lumber  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  two  ports  South  Africa 
at  $22.50  per  thousand  feet.  Th 
British  steamer  Sheafmead  is  taken 
for  nitrate  from  Chile  to  three  ports 
Hawaiian  Islands,  namely,  Honolulu 
and  Kahului  and  Port  Allen,  at  a 
rate  of  $7  per  ton.  James  Rolph  & 
Company  have  taken  the  steamei 
West  Islip  to  load  coal  from  New 
castle,  Australia,  to  San  Francisco 
at  a  rate  of  $3.25  per  ton,  the  char- 
ter also  carrying  Hawaiian  Islands 
option."  The  same  charterers  hav^ 
taken  the  Devon  City  for  coal  from 
Cardiff  to  San  Francisco  at  $3  pel 
ton,  and  the  Great  City  is  taken 
from  Cardiff  for  the  same  business 
and  at  the  same  rate  by  Messrs.  J, 
J.  Moore  &  Company,  the  latter  alsc 
having  taken  the  Anten  for  coal 
from  Newcastle,  Australia,  to  San 
Francisco  at  $3  per  ton,  and  W.  L, 
Comyn  &  Company  have  chartered 
the  Orient  City  and  Baranga  fro 
Cardiff  to  San  Francisco  at  $3  a  ton 

The  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Companj 
report  having  bought  the  steel  steam- 
er Lakeshore,  now  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  be  brought  to  this  coast  tc 
enter  their  coastwise  lumber  trade.  M 
Her  lumber  capacity  is  estimated  at  I 
1750  thousand  feet. 

PAGE    BROTHERS,   Brokers. 
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ABOUT  PEOPLE 


Captain  J.  J.  Meaney,  formerly 
head  of  the  Shipowners'  Service  Bu- 
reau, San  Pedro,  has  been  appointed 
master  of  the  freighter  Eastern  Sail- 
or, one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  Luckenbach   fleet. 

William  H.  Woodin,  president  of 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
been  elected  to  the  directorate  of 
the  American  Ship  &  Commerce  Cor- 
poration. 

T.  H.  Lachelt,  who  has  been  the 
Admiral  Line  ticket  agent  at  Port- 
land for  the  past  two  years,  is  plan- 
ning to  remove  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  will  take  up  new  work. 

Commander  R.  C.  Brennan,  for- 
merly port  captain,  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  the  Admiral  Line. 
The  position  of  port  captain,  coast- 
wise department,  will  be  filled  by 
Captain  E,  L.  McNoble,  and  that  of 
port  captain  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment by  Captain  H.  C.  Hansen. 

F.  H.  Knickerbocker  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Alas- 
ka Steamship  Company  and  also  of 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Pier 
2,  Seattle.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced transportation  men  in  the 
West,  having  served  twenty  -  five 
years  in  the  Union  Pacific  system. 
For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been 
general  superintendent  of  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line. 

Captain  L.  A,  Waters  has  retired 
from  the  sea  after  a  service  of  twen- 
ty-three years  and  opened  an  office 
in  San  Pedro  as  marine  surveyor. 

Captain  S.  Sandberg,  for  the  past 
five  years  marine  superintendent  for 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor, succeeding  Captain  Inar  A.  Pe- 
dersen,  resigned.  Captain  Sandberg 
is  well  known  in  transportation  cir- 
cles and  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
traffic  conditions.  Under  present 
plans  he  will  handle  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  physical  operation  of 
the  port  facilities,  while  George 
Southwick,  who  has  been  acting  traf- 
fic manager,  will  have  charge  of  all 
rate  matters,  in  connection  with  his 
duties  as  superintendent  of  the  mu- 
nicipal belt  line  railroad. 

Frank  Waterhouse,  president  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover  to  act  on  an  ad- 
visory committee  that  will  give  coun- 
sel and  advice  to  the  Far  Eastern 
Division   of  the   Bureau   of    Foreign 


Zac    T.    George,    assistant    Pacific    Coast    general 
manager   of   the    Luckenbach    Steamship    Company. 

and  Domestic  Commerce  on  major 
problems  relative  to  the  promotion 
of  American  commerce.  These  in- 
clude the  improvement  of  the  Far 
Eastern  cable  service  and  the  loca- 
tion at  Shanghai  or  Peking  of  the 
bureau's  principal  office,  with  the 
commercial  attache  for  China. 

John  C.  Settle  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Portland  office  of  the 
General   Steamship  Corporation. 

R.  Stanley  Dollar  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, vice-president  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  has  removed  to 
Seattle  and  taken  charge  of  the 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  business 
of  the  company.  This  will  make  it 
possible  for  A.  F.  Haines,  general 
manager  and  also  vice  -  president, 
who  has  been  directing  these  ser- 
vices, to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  trans-Pacific  and  Asiatic  opera- 
tions of  the  Admiral  Line. 

Captain  H.  Nielsen,  in  the  service 
of  Hind,  Rolph  &  Company  for  many 
years,  has  retired  from  active  sea 
service.  A  sailing  master  of  the  old 
school,  he  is  credited  with  having 
had  fewer  mishaps  than  any  old-time 
master  on  the  Pacific.  Captain  Niel- 
sen was  for  many  years  commander 
of  the  barkentine  Makaweli,  now 
stationed  in  Oakland  creek. 

Meyer  Lissner  and  Rear  Admiral 
William  S.  Benson  have  been  reap- 
pointed by  President  Harding  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  additional  terms 
of  six  years.  Their  terms  expired 
June   13. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  re-elected:  Frank 
M.  Warren,  president;  Colonel 
George  H.  Kelly,  vice-president;  J. 
D.  Kenworthy,  secretary;  Phil  Met- 
schan,  treasurer.  All  standing  com- 
mittees were  reappointed. 

J.  M.  Hickey,  for  the  last  nineteen 
years  connected  with  William  H. 
Thornley,  customs  broker,  has  open- 
ed offices  at  510  Battery  street,  where 
he  will  engage  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  Mr.  Hickey  is  also  a  law- 
yer, and  his  long  experience  in  the 
customs  brokerage  and  shipping  bus- 
iness, combined  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  should  make  his  services 
extremely  valuable  to  ship  operators 
and  others  interested  in  kindred 
lines.  The  concern  will  be  known 
as  J.  M.   Hickey  &  Company. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man- 
ufacturing Company  announces  the 
following  changes  in  staff  organiza- 
tion :  L.  C.  Bullington  has  been  pro- 
moted from  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  power  department  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  assist- 
ant manager  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral work  of  that  department. 
Charles  F.  Lloyd  has  been  advanced 
from  manager  of  the  substation  sec- 
tion to  manager  of  the  electric  di- 
vision, and  R.  E.  Carothers  from 
manager  of  the  turbine  section  to 
manager  of  the  steam  division.  Bruce 
H.  Lytle  and  D.  O.  Tylee,  respective- 
ly, succeed  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ca- 
rothers. P.  Mathison  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  San  Francisco  district 
as  switchboard  specialist. 

Keijiro  Hori,  president  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  has  been  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  Shipowners' 
Union  of  Japan. 

Henry  J.  Miller  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
vice  his  brother,  Herbert  L.  Miller, 
deceased. 

John  Nicolson  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  field  infor- 
mation of  the  Shipping  Board.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  the  board's  bu- 
reau of  law  in  connection  with  the 
scrutiny  of  foreign  and  United 
States  laws  affecting  shipping,  in- 
vestigations and  hearings,  and  legal 
advice  and  litigations.  His  successor 
has  not  been  appointed,  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  by  R.  T.  Merrill,  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  research. 

Edwin  H.  Duff,  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association,  was 
the  guest  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  at  a  luncheon 
in  San  Francisco  June  16. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have    been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 

Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENONES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


MclNTOSH   &   SEYMOUH   CORPORATION 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Three  Diesel  Engine  Tugs 


THE  success  of  the  Nel- 
seco  Diesel  engine  in 
the  logging  industry  of 
the  Northwest  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Alaskan  fish- 
ing and  mining  industries 
has  convinced  the  officials 
3f  the  Transmarine  Line  that 
this  type  would  be  satisfac- 
tory and  could  be  effectively 
used  on  the  New  York  State 
Bridge  Canal.  Three  tug- 
boats are  now  building  at 
Port  Ewan  on  the  Hudson 
River  for  delivery  before  the 
Dpening  of  the  1922  season 
an  the  canal.  These  tugs 
will  be  equipped  with  Nel- 
seco  Diesels;  two  tugs  will 
employ  units  of  240  B.  H.  P., 
and  one,  slightly  smaller, 
will  be  powered  with  an  180 
B.  H.  P.  engine. 
The  tug  dimensions  follow: 


is  more  than  ten  to  one  over 
steam  in  towboats.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  act- 
ual accomplishments  on  the 
without  destroying  it  what 
strength  is  definitely  assur- 
ed and  safe  to  allow.  An 
examination  of  the  surface 
of  welds  does  not  reveal  this. 
It  is  on  this  account  that 
certain  well  known  technical 
societies  and  associations  in- 
terested in  the  possibilities 
of  welding  have  greatly  re- 
stricted the  allowable  ap- 
plication. 

A  thermit  weld,  however, 
by  reason  of  its  collar,  is 
the  only  method  which  al- 
lows a  careful  inspection 
and  permits  the  drawing  of 
proper  conclusions  as  to  the 
strength  of  welds.     In  ther- 


One  Two 

Length  overall  60-ft.  0-in.  67-ft.  6-in. 

Beam   overall    17-ft.  6-in.  17-ft.  6-in. 

Draft 7-ft.  6-in.  7-ft.  6-in. 

Nelseco  engine  180  S.  H.  P.  240  S.  H.  P. 

350  revs.  350  revs. 

Propeller,  bronze  56-in.  diam.  61-in.  diam. 

33-in.  pitch  36-in.  pitch 

Fuel  oil  tanks  3500  gals.  3500  gals. 


The  Nelseco  Diesel  marine 
engine  is  built  by  the  New 
London  Ship  &  Engine  Com- 
pany of  Groton,  Connecticut. 
This  concern  is  the  pioneer 
oil  engine  and  the  largest 
strictly  Diesel  factory  in 
America.  Hundreds  of  the 
submarines  of  the  United 
[States  and  foreign  navies 
have  been  equipped  with  the 
iNelseco  Diesel,  and  it  was 
the  success  attained  in  pow- 
sring  undersea  craft  that 
led  to  the  company  enlarg- 
ing their  activities  by  offer- 
ling  to  the  marine  market 
bommercial  oil  engines  suit- 
ed to  harbor,  coastwise  and 
nshing  craft  in  units  from 
120  horsepower  up.  Many 
Installations,  in  service  for 
j;en  years,  have  made  splen- 
did records  for  power,  econ- 
omy in  fuel  consumption  and 
iependability  in  service. 

Advantage   of   Diesels 

The  need  for  an  eflficient, 
lurable  and  yet  economical 
anit  of  power  on  the  New 
It'ork  State  Bridge  Canal  is 
evident.  Steam  powered  tow- 
poats  are  especially  limited 
|)y  the  heavy  consumption 
pf  coal,  loss  of  time  through 
re-coaling,  and  constant  re- 
pairs. The  Diesel  engine's 
advantage  in  fuel  economy 
per  unit  of  power  developed 


mit  welding  it  is  impossible 
to  have  such  defects  as  lack 
of  fusion  (if  the  proper 
amount  of  thermit  has  been 
used  and  instructions  have 
been  carefully  followed),  or 
oxide  inclusions,  such  as 
those  formed  during  the  ad- 
ding of  metal  in  the  case 
of  other  methods.  Unclean 
surfaces,  oxide  inclusions 
(due,  for  example,  to  failure 
properly  to  clean  scale  from 
wrought  iron  sections  before 
welding),  have  always  re- 
sulted in  thermit  welding  in 
only  one  type  of  defect.,  i.  e., 
blowholes.  This  defect,  due 
to  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  gases  to  rise  in  the  mol- 
ten mass,  if  present  at  all, 
will  always  be  present  in  the 
thermit  steel  collars,  and  an 
examination  internally  of  the 
collar  can  be  made  without 
affecting  the  strength  of  the 
weld.  Thus  the  unsound 
welds  can  be  found  and  con- 
demned. 

In  practice,  this  examina- 
tion is  made  by  gouging  deep 
grooves  in  the  thermit  steel 
collars  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  piece,  these  grooves 
reaching  almost  to  the  orig- 
inal section  itself.  Two  such 
grooves  on  the  four  sides  of 
a  thermit  weld  have  been 
found    to    be    sufficient.      If 
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ANTIFRICTION 
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BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
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40 
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60 
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70 
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1965 

80 
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90 
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(From  Annual 
Report  of  the 
Secretary  of 
the  Navy, 
1888.) 


Metal   in   Perfect   Condition,   not   Displaced   or 
Abraded 
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MAGNOLIA  METAL  CO. 

113-115  Bank  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  and  Factories 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Fisher  Building 


Pacific  Building 


37-39  Shannon  St. 


these  grooves  are  observed 
to  be  free  and  clean  from 
blowhole  defects,  the  inspec- 
tor may  be  absolutely  assur- 
ed that  the  weld  itself  is 
sound. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 

Kingsbury  Thrust  Bearings 
— Catalog  C  of  the  Kings- 
bury Machine  Works. 

A  very  neat  70-page  booklet 
describing  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearing.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  machinery  users 
will  be  the  announced  stand- 
ardization of  dimensions  for 
this  bearing  and  the  fact 
that  capacity,  weights,  and 
all  necessary  data  are  avail- 
able in  convenient  form  for 
engineers  and  designers.  It 
will  also  be  of  interest  to  all 
users  of  these  bearings  that 
they  are  now  sold  under  a 
very  positive  guarantee. 

The  booklet  tells  of  many 
of  the  more  important  in- 
stallations using  Kingsbury 
thrusts,  describes  the  deter- 
mination of  loss  of  power 
and  the  financial  aspects  of 
bearing  losses,  and  gives 
special  instructions  for  the 
installation  and  operation  of 
the   Kingsbury  bearing. 


Fuel  Consumption 

It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  this  Diesel-en- 
gined  tug  will  operate  on 
15  per  cent  of  the  fuel  ex- 
pense of  the  steam  tug.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  act- 
ual operating  cost  of  Diesel 
tugs  compared  with  steam 
craft  of  one-half  the  horse- 
power. 

The  present  canal  towboats 
vary  from  75  to  100  devel- 
oped horsepower.  The  guar- 
anteed strength  of  each  large 
engine  is  240  brake  horse- 
power or  approximately  250 
per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  canal  towboat.  The 
engine  for  the  smaller  boat 
is  guaranteed  at  180  b.  h.  p. 
This  additional  energy  is  ex- 
pected to  shorten  the  transit 
time  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  by  24  to  36  hours. 
The  oil  bunkers  are  so  de- 
signed that  one  fueling  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  round 
trip  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 
This  increase  in  speed  is  not 
obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of 
fuel.  This  economic  speed 
in  tugs  of  this  type  used  for 
long  towing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  10  miles  per  hour 
light  and  6  miles  per  hour 
with  tow. 
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Producers  of 

BRASS  AND  COPPER 
SEAMLESS  PIPE  AND  TUBING 

ADMIRALTY  AND  MUNTZ  METAL 
CONDENSER  TUBES 
VOICE  TUBING  AND  PUMP  LINERS 
I  P  S  BRASS  AND  COPPER  SHIP  PIPE 

"CHAMET"  BRONZE  MARINE  METAL 

High  Tensil  Strength 
High  Elastic  Limit 

Toughness  and  High  Corrosion  Resistance 
Readily  forged  at  Cherry  Red.  Ideal 
Metal  for  Piston  Rods,  Plungers,  Liners, 
Valve  Stenis,  Deck  Bolts,  Shafting, 
Valve  Discs,  Brass  and  Copper  Sheet, 
Rod  and  Wire. 


THE  CHASE  COMPANIES  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Iiic< 

578    SECOND    STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Durable  Wire  Rope  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


DURABLE  WIRE  ROPE 


The  MARLINE  SERVED  ROPE 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ALL 
SHIPS  PURPOSES 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO.  of  CAL. 

SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 


NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 

OPERATING  UNITED   STATES  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS 

Direct  Freight  Service  Without  Transhipment 

Between 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
and 
YOKOHAMA,   KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  TSINGTAG,  TIENTSIN  (Taku  Bar), 
CHINWANGTAO,    DAIREN 
U.S.S.  B.S.  S.  HANNAWA,  Aug.  6  U.  S.  S.  B.  S.  S.  WEST  KEATS,  Sept.  6 

SHANGHAI,   MANILA,   HONGKONG 
U.  S.  S.  B.  S.  S.  HANNAWA,  Aug.  6  U.  S.  S.  B.  S.  S.  WEST  KEATS,  Sept.  6 

For  Freight  Rates,  Space,  etc.,  apply  to 

R.  T.  JOHNS  &  CO.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 
ASTORIA  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  Astoria,  Oregon,  or 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  COMPANY 

514   BOARD   OF   TRADE   BUILDING,   PORTLAND,   ORE. 
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PORT  NEW^K 

The  Great  Atlantic  Port  Development 


Direct  Rail-to-Ocean  Steamship  Delivery 

Within  the  Port  of  New  York  zone.  Seven  trunk  line 
railroads.  On  deep  water,  with  a  7000  foot  inland 
ship  canal,  650  feet  wide.  Fire-proof  warehouses. 
Marginal  dock.  Trucking  roadways  to  New  York  and 
Newark.      Factory  sites. 

Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Director 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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PREST-O-LITE 

Adds  Two  New  Links  to  its  Chain 
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American  Tonnage  in  Foreign  Trade 

ACCORDING  to  figures  prepared  by  the  research 
department  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1922  an  average  of  38  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  tonnage  cleared  out  of  American  ports  in 
the  foreign  trade,  sailing  without  cargo.  The  total 
during  those  months  was  8,476,000  tons,  of  which 
3,238,000  was  in  ballast.  During  the  same  period  the 
foreign  tonnage  amounted  to  9,283,000,  of  which  only 
1,018,000,  or  approximately  11  per  cent,  was  in  ballast. 
During  these  same  four  months  the  total  value  of 
the  sea-borne  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  amounted  to  $1,906,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  34  per  cent,  or  $648,000,000,  was  carried 
by  American  vessels. 

The  total  American  tonnage  in  and  out  for  those 
four  months  was  16,567,000,  so  that  the  average  value 
carried  to  the  ton  was  $39.  During  the  same  time, 
in  and  out  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  was  18,594,000, 
carrying  $1,158,000,000,  or  better  than  $62  to  the  ton. 
That  is  to  say  that  American  ships  are  operating  at 
the  present  time  with  what  profit  there  may  be  on 
$39  worth  of  cargo  for  each  ton  cleared,  while  for- 
eign ships  are  operating  on  what  profit  they  can  get 
out  of  $62  worth  of  cargo  to  each  ton  cleared,  and 
that  judged  on  this  basis  alone  the  foreign  ship  now 
has  an  operating  advantage,  other  things  being  equal, 
of  practically  59  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  very  plainly  the  kind  of  compe- 
tition we  are  up  against  in  operating  ships  in  foreign 
trade,  and  the  necessity  for  considerable  government 
assistance  if  such  operation  is  to  continue. 

If  America's  position  on  the  seas  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed, if  the  American  people  wish  to  keep  their  millions 
of  tons  of  shipping  busy  working  out  profitable  foreign 
trade  routes  and  acting  as  commercial  advance  agents 
for  American  products  in  all  ports  of  the  world,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  American  people  to  foot  the  bill. 
If  the  American  people  want  to  relinquish  their  place 
on  the  seas  and  give  over  the  foreign  carrying  trade 
to  those  who  by  reason  of  superior  organization,  lower 
cost  and  older  connections  can  handle  it  more  econom- 
ically, then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  cold-blooded  business 
economy  to  scrap  these  millions  of  tons  of  shipping 
or  sell  them  to  foreign  nationals  who  can   use  them. 


American  Shipping  in  Intercoastal  Trade 

THE  protected  coastwise  shipping  of  America,  par- 
ticularly the  intercoastal  carrying  trade  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  is  showing  remarkable  growth, 
and  practically  all  of  the  conference  lines  are 
increasing  their  cargo  carrying  capacity.  That  they 
are  warranted  in  this  is  shown  by  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Panama  Canal  Commission.  These  sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1921  coast  to  coast  cargoes  were 


850,000  tons  greater  than  in  1920,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  increase  took  place  during  a 
time  of  almost  unprecedented  international  trade  de- 
pression and  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  ocean  trans- 
portation. The  commission,  basing  its  judgment  on 
the  record  of  the  first  four  months  of  1922,  would  in- 
dicate that  the  tonnage  increase  of  1922  over  1921  will 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  1921  over  1920.  This 
increase  is  due  very  largely  to  the  education  of  ship- 
pers and  their  increasing  realization  of  the  advantages 
of  water  transportation. 


Words  and  Work 

WITH  the  revival  of  German  shipping  in  the 
Far  East,  as  reported  by  Consul  General  Har- 
ris of  Singapore,  the  seas  of  the  world  begin 
to  take  on  their  pre-war  appearance,  although 
it  doubtless  will  be  many  years  before  the  German 
merchant  flag  waves  in  every  port  from  Jaluit  to  Hull. 
But  that  Germany  is  recovering  rapidly  is  attested  not 
only  by  the  re-establishment  of  trade  routes  but  also, 
and  perhaps  more  effectively,  by  the  evident  alarm  of 
nations  that  entered  the  ocean  lanes  left  vacant  when 
German  merchantmen  fled  to  cover  in  neutral  ports  in 
1914.  Well  may  every  nation  in  the  world  be  alarmed, 
because  the  Germans  realize  that  work  is  their  only 
salvation,  while  that  truth  scarcely  has  begun  to  pen- 
etrate the  minds  of  the  late  and  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing allied  nations. 

Feverish  denunciation  of  Germany,  appeals  to  the 
dead  of  Flanders'  fields,  will  avail  nothing.  If  Ger- 
many can  manufacture  cheaper  and  transport  cheaper 
Germany  will  command  the  world's  markets.  One  great 
immediate  advantage,  that  of  exchange,  does  lie  with 
German  exporters,  but  this  condition  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  permanent,  and  sheer  ability  and  persistence 
will  operate  more  and  more  vigorously.  Breath  here- 
tofore wasted  in  damning  the  Hun  had  better  be  saved 
for  other  and  better  purposes. 


The  Marine  Football 

THEY  have  come,  they  have  heard,  they  have  gone 
away,  have  Commissioners  Benson,  Chamberlain 
and  Lissner  of  the  Shipping  Board.  In  their  de- 
parture, how  much  information  regarding  Section 
28  did  they  bear  with  them  in  addition  to  what  they 
possessed  when  they  arrived?  Have  they  discovered 
whether  "adequate  facilities"  exist  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag?  Or  do  they  know,  as  they  could  not  have 
known  before,  that  commercial  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  almost  a  unit  in  opposing  enforcement,  that 
shipping  interests  are  divided? 

Chairman  Lasker's  administration  has  given  much 
evidence  of  ability  to  think  in  lines  more  or  less 
straight;  but  the  hearings  on  Section  28  go  far  to- 
ward destroying  that  favorable  impression.     If  "ade- 
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quate  facilities"  do  not  exist,  the  Shipping  Board  has 
power  to  create  them;  but  the  board  manifests  more 
concern  in  the  effect  of  enforcement  than  in  the  one 
question  that  it  is  empowered  to  decide,  whether,  that 
is,  sufficient  American  tonnage  exists. 

It  is  time  that  Section  28  was  enforced  or  repealed. 
It  should  not  be  made  a  football  any  longer.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  section  being  kicked  about  the  field  for 
two  years  does  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment's merchant  marine  policy. 


Securities 

A  CIRCULAR  received  from  the  Shipping  Board 
early  in  the  month  made  public  a  list  of  notes 
and  mortgages  on  which  offers  were  invited 
from  the  investing  public.  We  were  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  denominations  of  notes  and  the 
values  of  the  securities  because  they  reflect  so  elo- 
quently the  story  of  the  decline  in  marine  values  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

Such  figures,  for  instance,  as  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars  of  notes  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  se- 
cured by  preferred  mortgages  on  the  steamship  Blank 
of  the  Blank  line,  give  us  pause  when  upon  looking 
up  said  steamer  Blank  we  find  her  to  be  a  standard 
Shipping  Board  freighter  of  8800  tons  deadweight  ca- 
pacity, delivered  in  the  summer  of  1919.  A  little  re- 
search work  shows  that  the  present  market  value  of 
such  a  freighter  would  be  between  $350,000  and  $400,- 
000,  with  very  few  bidders  at  either  price. 

To  date,  the  Shipping  Board  has  not  made  public 
any  of  the  offers  resultant  on  their  invitation  to  bid 
on  this  list  of  notes.  The  amount  of  the  notes,  based 
on  the  value  of  the  security  at  the  time  the  notes  were 
issued,  would  indicate  very  poor  banking  practice  had 
these  notes  been  issued  by  banks.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  held  against  the  Shipping  Board,  as  at  that 
time  the  market  value  was  commensurate  with  these 
figures,  and  the  Shipping  Board  was  under  orders  to 
sell  on  easy  terms. 

The  figures  are  an  added  force  to  the  contention  of 
the  Blank  line  et  al.  that  the  Shipping  Board  should 
reduce  the  amounts  of  these  notes  to  conform  more 
nearly  with  the  present  market  value  of  the  securities. 
Perhaps  the  quickest  and  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  condition  will  be  through  these  public  sales  in 
which,  of  course,  the  Blank  line  et  al.  may  participate. 


The  C.  G.  M.  M.  Report 

IT  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  are  not  the  sole  gov- 
ernment-owned fleet  losing  money  these  days.  There 
is,  for  example,  that  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  the  1921  report  of  which  was  made 
public  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  operating  65  vessels  of 
380,097  deadweight  tons,  the  line  sustained  a  deficit 
of  $2,210,724,  or  approximately  $5.80  to  the  ton.  Large 
as  this  amount  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  loss  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  which  would  sustain  a  deficit  of  $10.68  to  the 
ton  even  if  it  succeeded  in  operating  its  fleet  for  an 
entire  year  at  a  loss  to  the  ton  of  -89  cents,  which  was 
the  February  showing. 

Little  would  be  gained,   however,   in   attempting  to 


compare  the  losses  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
government-owned  fleets.  Conditions  and  methods  of 
bookkeeping  differ.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that  both 
nations  incurred  deficits.  But  while  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  earnestly  desires  to  sell  its  ships,  no 
sign  of  withdrawing  is  visible  in  the  C.  G.  M.  M.  re- 
port, even  though  the  directors  recommend  that  smaller 
vessels  be  sold,  only  37  being  retained.  The  following 
paragraph  of  the  report  casts  some  light  on  the  situ- 
ation: "While  the  operations  of  the  company  have  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  for  the  year,  the  advantage  which  the 
company's  fleet  has  been  to  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  to  Canadian  trade  generally  should  be 
considered.  Large  shipments  which  have  been  han- 
dled by  the  Merchant  Marine  at  the  low  rates  pre- 
vailing have  provided  tariff  return  to  the  National 
Railways.  Much  business  of  this  character  would  have 
been  handled  through  foreign  ports  and  by  other  or 
foreign  railways  if  the  company's  vessels  had  not  been 
available.  .  .  ." 

North  of  the  boundary  a  government  railway  sys- 
tem and  a  government  fleet;  south  of  the  boundary 
a  bitter  opposition  to  any  government  operation  of 
railways  and  a  desire  to  see  the  government  with- 
draw from  shipping.  There  are  few  more  striking 
contrasts  in  the  business  world  of  today. 


Training  Diesel  Engineers 

A  RECENT  letter  from  an  engineer  correspond- 
ent in  New  York  renews  our  interest  in  a  phase 
of  American  marine  engineering  which  has 
often  occupied  our  thought.  This  letter  tells 
of  the  difficulties  met  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in 
trying  to  get  American  diesel  engineers  with  sea  ex-  j 
perience.  Of  the  many  applicants  answering  an  ad-  I 
vertisement  not  one  was  qualified  to  take  charge,  al- 
though plenty  of  them  had  chief  engineers'  tickets. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
the  first  class  chief  engineer  of  a  steamship,  one  who 
has  proved  his  value  to  the  owners  by  years  of  eco- 
nomical service,  is  the  man  to  become  a  first  class 
chief  engineer  of  motorships,  if  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  and  also  the 
theoretical  details  of  internal  combustion  engines." 

Practically  all  European  diesel  engineers  in  the  first 
motorships  were  old  steam  engineers  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  machine  shops  where  the  diesel  engines 
were  being  built.  "As  a  matter  of  policy  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  sail  as  chief  engineer  on  any 
motorship  who  has  not  first  been  employed  as  an 
erecter  in  the  shops  where  the  machinery  is  being 
built,  and  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  follow 
that  machinery"  from  the  drawing  room,  through  the 
forge,  foundry  and  machine  shop,  across  the  testing 
floor  to  the  engine  room  of  the  ship.  But  even  after 
this  practical  experience  "something  more  is  needed, 
and  that  is  technical  theoretical  knowledge.  I  fail  to 
see  how  any  man  can  hope  to  get  the  best  results  from 
such  a  scientific  prime  mover  as  the  diesel  engine, 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of  ther- 
modynamics." 

The  training  of  diesel  engineers  should  be  earnestly 
considered  by  all  of  the  organizations  of  marine  oper- 
ating engineers.    It  should  also  be  the  subject  of  study 
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by  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  the  university 
extension  courses  in  all  of  our  coastv^^ise  districts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  ourselves  have  been  doing  con- 
siderable work  in  the  way  of  pressing  the  importance 
of  training  diesel  engineers  upon  these  various  bodies, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  receiving  serious  consideration 
from  many  if  not  all  of  them. 

American  firms  are  now  operating  a  number  of 
ocean-going  motorships  with  American  personnel  in 
the  engine  room  with  complete  success,  and  American 
builders  of  diesel  engines  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
competent  guarantee  engineers  and  to  give  efficient 
instruction  to  the  prospective  diesel  engineers  of  all 
grades  that  future  orders  of  motorships  may  send  to 
their   shops. 

In  the  meantime,  candidates  for  engineers'  tickets 
should  use  every  opportunity  to  thoroughly  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  diesel  ma- 
rine propulsion. 


"Mailed  Fist"  Rantings 

SUCH  attacks  by  British  publications  on  an  Amer- 
ican shipping  subsidy  as  have  been  brought  to 
the  country's  attention  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  and  Senator  Ransdell  are  unworthy 
of  the  country  from  which  they  come.  They  are  abys- 
mally stupid.  They  display  precisely  the  same  degree 
of  intelligence  as  did  the  late  and  unlamented  Kaiser's 
tactful  references  to  the  "mailed  fist"  and  "shining  ar- 
mor", which  as  everyone  knows  did  so  much  to  foster 
good  will  between  Britain  and  Germany.  One  need 
say  nothing  regarding  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Liverpool  Courier  and  in  other 
newspapers;  they  are  manifestly  spawned  of  the  same 
venom  that  of  late  has  been  denying  to  the  United 
States  any  share  in  winning  the  war.  But  one  may 
speak  at  considerable  length  of  the  good  taste,  the 
sound  sense,  displayed  by  the  publications  responsible. 
Threats  of  retaliation,  veiled  or  open;  hints  of  war 
and  all  the  other  ravings  are  not  likely  to  terrify  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
for  the  continuance  of  Anglo-American  good  will  that 
the  words  of  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  are  not  taken  to  heart  by  Britons  at 
home  and  in  the  United  States:  "Congress  and  the 
country  generally  are  perhaps  inclined  to  be  super- 
sensitive on  the  subject  of  foreign  propaganda  just 
now,  and  any  interests  who  might  think  it  desirable 
to  follow  the  German  example  will  unquestionably  be 
defeating  the  object  they  seek  to  attain."  Perhaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  last  clause  indicates  the  positive 
good  that  will  flow  from  British  attacks:  a  consoli- 
dation of  pro-subsidy  sentiment  in  this  country. 


Through  Japanese  Eyes 

YONEJIRO   ITO,  president  of  the   Nippon   Yusen 
Kaisha,   in   an   address   delivered   at  the   recent 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  company,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  world  shipping  would   not  be- 
come "normal"  for  two  or  three  years.     No  one  need 
be  downcast  that  good  times  are  so  far  distant;  rather, 
there  is  cause  for  optimism  in  that  an  operator  of  Mr. 


Ito's   standing,   experience   and   ability   should   believe 
that  the  end  of  depression  is  so  near. 

"From  two  to  three  years  more  will  be  required  be- 
fore the  world's  shipping  interests  will  be  able  to  re- 
gain their  normal  state  after  being  severely  shaken 
by  the  damaging  economic  effects  as  a  result  of  the 
great  war,"  said  he.  "Japanese  shipping  lines  are  now 
experiencing  the  worst  depression  that  they  have  ever 
encountered,  and  although  the  outlook  at  present  is 
not  as  bright  as  is  desired  all  of  the  companies  are 
curtailing  expense  in  every  possible  way,  and  I  feel 
assured  that  all  of  them  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  be  back  on  a  basis  which  will  permit  of  legit- 
imate profits  and  which  will  supply  a  demand  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  ships  which  are  now  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  cargo  or  lying  in  local  harbors  idle. 
Although  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  experienced  its 
full  share  of  the  depression,  the  company  is  gradually 
regulating  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  will  permit 
of  operation  of  its  ships,  and  we  are  now  looking  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  present  depression." 


Panama  Traffic  for  Fiscal  Year 

FINAL  summaries  of  the  traffic  through  the  Pan- 
ama  Canal  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  June   30, 
1922,  have  not  been  completed.     Subject  to  minor 
corrections,  however,  the  summaries  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  years  of  1921 
and  1920  are  as  follows: 

1922  1921  1920 

Number   of  vessels    2,736  2,892  2,478 

Net   tonnage,    P.    C.   measurement         11,417,459  11,415,876  8,546,044 

Tolls    (exc.    of   launches,    etc.) ..  .$11,197,832.41   $11,276,889.91   $8,513,933.15 
Tons    of    cargo     *10,873,000  11,599,214  9,374,499 


*  Approximate   figure. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  as  above,  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  was  156  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  5.4  per  cent.  Net 
tonnage  was  slightly  greater,  and  tolls  $79,057.50  less, 
a  decrease  of  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  The  approx- 
imate figure  for  cargo  indicates  a  decrease  of  about 
725,000  tons,  or  about  6  per  cent.  The  fiscal  year  1921 
was  the  year  of  greatest  traffic  through  the  canal  so  far. 

In  the  calendar  year  1921  the  number  of  commercial 
ships  making  the  transit  was  2783.  Net  tonnage  and 
tolls  (11,435,811  tons  and  $11,261,098  in  tolls)  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended;  and 
cargo,  10,707,005  tons,  was  less  than  the  indicated  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  1922  by  about  165,000  tons.  The 
traffic  for  the  fiscal  year  was,  accordingly,  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  last  calendar  year. 


Bargains  in  Diesels 

WP.  WILLETTS,  assistant  to  the  manager, 
material  sales  division,  U.  S.  S.  B.,  has  a 
.  word  of  interest  to  shipowners.  In  behalf 
of  the  board  he  is  offering  Skandia  (Pacific 
Diesel)  Werkspoor  diesel  engines  of  825  I.  H.  P.  for 
$25,000  each  or  for  $24,000  each  in  lots  of  two  or  more, 
terms  cash.  These  prices  are  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  and  one-third  the  present  cost,  so  that  real 
bargains  are  being  offered.  Of  ten  engines  held  in  the 
Alameda,  California,  warehouse,  three  have  been  sold» 
two  of  which  went  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  for  installation  in  Barge  95  and  one  to  the 
Federal  Light  &  Traction  Company  of  New  York.  Those 
interested  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Willetts  at 
the  Alameda  warehouse. 


SEA  TRIALS  OF  MOTORSHIP  MISSOURIAN 


By  J.  C.  SHAW* 


ON  July  6  the  motorship  Mis- 
sourian,  which  is  a  sister  ship 
of  the  motorship  Californian, 
of  which  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review  for  January  and  March,  ran 
her  builder's  trial  on  the  Delaware. 
She  returned  to  the  yard  of  the 
Cramp  Company  the  same  day  for 
completion  before  being  turned  over 
to  her  owners. 

The  owners  were  in  a  special  hur- 
ry to  have  the  vessel,  which  limited 
the  time  available  for  dock  and  pre- 
liminary trials,  as  they  were  desir- 
ous of  putting  her  on  the  regular 
sailing  date,  scheduled  for  the  15th, 
leaving  Boston.  This  haste  was 
caused  by  a  recent  decision  to  lay 
up  for  repairs  two  of  their  steam- 
ers that  were  being  employed  in  the 
combined  coastwise  and  continental 
service. 

The  engine  builder's  preliminary 
trial  accordingly  consisted  of  a  six- 
hour  run  down  the  Delaware  and 
back,  or  a  total  of  12  hours.  Dur- 
ing this  preliminary  trial  revolu- 
tions and  cards  were  taken  over  a 
six-hours'  continuous  run. 

The  oil  consumption  trials  were 
run  in  the  open  sea,  on  the  way  to 
New  York,  and  when  running  be- 
tween various  ports  for  loading. 

Preliminary  Trials 

The  results  of  a  six-hour  period 
of  preliminary  trial  are  as  follows: 

R.P.M.  Starboard  engine 116.65 

R.P.M.  Port  engine  114.45 

R.P.M.  Mean,  both  engines....  115.55 
M.I.P.  KgCm^  stbd.  engine....       5.86 

M.I. P.  KgCm-  port  engine 6.06 

I.  H.  P.   (Eng.)   stbd.  engine....      2221 

I.  H.P.   (Eng.)  port  engine 2258 

I.  H.  P.  Both   engines  4479 

The  shallow  water,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  drag  of  the  vessel  due 
to  the  trim  aft,  had  the  effect  of  sim- 
ulating loaded  conditions,  as  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  engines  on  an  av- 
erage developed  approximately  their 
rated  power  at  normal  revolutions, 
which  is  4500  I.  H.  P.  at  115  R.  P.  M. 
At  the  turn,   where   the   water  was 

deeper,  however,  the  revolutions  and  ^^^^^ 

corresponding  power  were  consider- 
ably above  the  mean  values,  though  the  control  levers 
on  the  engines  were  not  altered.  The  draft  on  trial, 
taken  in  fresh  water  and  with  the  inner  bottom  oil 
tanks  filled  with  oil  and  the  peak  tanks  partly  filled 
with  water,  was  8  feet  1  inch  forward  and  17  feet  9 
inches  aft,  or  a  mean  of  12  feet  11  inches,  correspond- 
ing to  6579  tons  displacement. 

On  July  10  the  Missourian  left  the  Cramp  Company's 

•  Assistant  chief  engineer,  William  Cramp   &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Company. 
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taken  during  the   sea  trial  of  the  motorship  Missourian 

yard  for  New  York  to  dock  for  painting  of  bottom,  and 
on  the  12th  proceeded  to  Boston  for  commencement  of 
loading,  where  about  700  tons  of  cargo  was  put  aboard. 
She  then  went  for  additional  cargo  directly  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  about  3000  tons  was  taken  on,  after- 
wards returning  to  New  York  for  finishing  of  loading. 
From  the  last  mentioned  place  she  finally  sailed  on 
the  23rd  of  July  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Much  fog  was 
encountered  on  the  way  to  and  from  Boston,  when 
rounding  the  New  England  Coast,  necessitating  slow- 
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Motorship   Missourian   leaving   the   dock   at 

ing  down  at  times  and  taking  the  longer  outside  pas- 
sage via  Nantucket  Light.  The  average  speed,  how- 
ever, on  the  way  up  to  Boston  from  Ambrose  to  Boston 
Light  was  12.97  knots,  and  on  the  return  from  Boston 
Light  to  Overfalls  (or  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay), 
12.89  knots. 

Sea  Trials  July,  1922 

Date  of  Trials 7/10,11  7/12,13  7/15,16,17  7/20/22      7/24-7/25 

Run    between     Phila.-     New  York  Boston  Phila.-       New  York 

and    New  York  Boston  Phila.       New  York      Panama 

Draft    forward     9' 4"  7' 3"  10'    0"  13'    5" 

Draft    aft    16' 2"  18' 2"  17'    8"  23'  10" 

Draft    mean     12' 9"  12'8'/1"  13'  10"  18'     7"          23'  1" 

Displacement     6705  6678  7347  10,213          13,000 

Consumpton   test 

duration     3  hrs.  2  hrs.  10  hrs.  5  hrs.            24  hrs. 

R.P.M.    stbd.    engine   121.64  124  121.91  114.59 

R.P.M.   port   engine.    118.63  121.96  119.90  112.21 

R.P.M.     mean 120.9  122.98  120.90  113.40            114 

M.  I.  P.   KgCm2 

stbd.    engine     ...        6.54  6.15  6.18  5.82 
M.  I.  P.   KgCm2 

port    engine    6.26  6.07  6.02  6.20 

M.  I.  P.   KgCm2 

mean     6.40  6.11  6.10  6.01                 5.99 

I.H.P.    (Eng.)    stbd. 2588  2477  2450  2170 

I.H.P.    (Eng.)   port. 2415  2410  2347  2266 

I.H.P.    two   engines.  5003  4887  4797  4436               4440 

Oil  per  I.H.P.,  main 

engs..    all   purp's.          .309  .312  .304  .306                .307 
Oil   per  hr.,   lbs., 

all  purposes    1545  1525  1459  1357               1363 

Speed  trial 

measured  betw NE  Light  .\mbrose  Nantucket  Overfalls 

and Ambrose  Fire  Is.  NE  Light  Ambrose 

Knots      12.45  13.93  13.27  12.42 

R.P.M.    stbd.    eng 120.84  113.89 

R.P.M.   port   eng 121.20  111.70 

R.P.M.    mean     115.3  121.02  121.  112.8 

Slip  per  cent 6.8  .8  6.4  5. 

Full  Consumption  Tests 

The  first  four  columns  in  the  accompanying  table 
show  the  summary  of  the  results  obtained  between  the 
different  ports  before  leaving  for  the  West  Coast.  The 
data  in  the  last  column  was  obtained  by  radio  on  the 
second  day  out,  after  leaving  New  York  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  total  oil  consumption  per  i.  h.  p.,  main  engines  only, 
is  very  consistent,  and  checks  quite  closely  the  results 
obtained  with  the  motorship  Californian  previously 
published  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  July. 

The  set  of  cards  shown  was  obtained  on  the  final 
run  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  when  partly  load- 
ed. The  only  adjustment  affecting  the  character  of 
the  cards  that  had  been  made  to  the  engines  since 
erection  of  the  vessel  was  a  slight  advance  of  the  fuel 
cam  throws  on  cylinders  Nos.  2  and  4  of  port  engine. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  mean  indicated  pressures  of 
the  various  cylinders  had  not  yet  been  equalized.    Ad- 


Cramp's    shipyard,    Philadelphia,    for    New   York 

justments  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  carried  out  after 
leaving  New  York  by  the  Cramp  Company's  guarantee 
engineer,  Mr.  O.  Mattsson,  who  accompanies  the  ves- 
sel on  the  first  voyage. 

The  engines  were  remarkably  free  from  vibrations 
at  all  times,  although  the  vessel  was  in  light  condi- 
tion, and  the  revolutions  of  the  propellers  at  times 
considerably  exceeded  the  designed  revolutions  of  the 
engines. 

Fuel  Oil  Used 
The  oil  that  was  used  on  the  trials,  suflftcient  of 
which  is  being  carried  for  the  round  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  returning  via  Panama  and  Europe,  is 
the  same  as  that  Ijrnished  the  motorship  Californian. 
This  was  supplied  by  the  Texas  Company  (known  as 
Port  Arthur  light  fuel),  and  shows  the  following 
analysis: 

Specific  gravity  at  60°  F 913 

Be.  corresponding  23.5° 

Flash  open  cup  253°  F. 

Fire    273°  F. 

Viscosity,   Saybolt   universal 152 

Sulphur,  per  cent  60 

Hard   asphalt,  per   cent,   insoluble   in 

naphtha   l-H 

B.  T.  U.  higher  heating  value 19,120 

Auxiliary   Machinery 

The  motorship  Missourian  is  identical  in  hull  and 
machinery  to  the  motorship  Californian,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  deck  machinery.  The  Californian  has 
14  winches  built  by  the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany, and  the  Missourian  14  winches  of  similar  de- 
sign but  supplied  by  the  Maine  Electric  Company. 
Both  vessels,  however,  have  two  winches  of  the  Shep- 
pard  planetary  gear  design  located  at  the  after  end 
of  No.  2  hatch.  The  windlass  and  hydro  -  electric 
steerer  are  the  same  in  both  vessels,  having  been  sup 
plied  by  the  American  Engineering  Company.  The 
chief  difference  in  the  deck  machinery  is  that  the  Mis- 
sourian's  electrical  equipment  was  supplied  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  while  that  of  her  sistei 
ship,  being  the  same  as  the  motorship  William  Penn, 
was  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse  Company.  In 
equipping  the  Missourian's  deck  machinery  with  the 
General  Electric  apparatus  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
owners  to  try  out  the  equipment  of  these  two  well- 
known  electrical  companies  in  a  competitive  way,  as 
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much  of  the  success  of  the  motorship  as  a  whole  de- 
pends on  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of  the  electrical 
accessories  in  general  and  on  the  winches  in  particular. 

The  hull  of  the  Missourian,  like  that  of  the  Califor- 
nian,  was  built  at  the  yard  of  the  Merchant  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Chester,  and  towed  to  Cramp's  yard 
for  installation  of  the  machinery. 

The  port  engine  was  turned  over  for  the  first  time 
under  power  on  July  1,  and  the  starboard  engine  the 
following  day.  On  the  4th  no  work  was  done,  it  be- 
ing a  holiday,  and  on  the  6th  the  vessel  carried  out 
her  12-hour  preliminary  trial,  as  previously  stated. 
This  is  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  mention.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  standardization  in  design  and  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship  attained  by  special  production 
methods,  and  completely  refutes  the  general  impres- 
sion that  it  is  necessary  that  a  diesel  engine  undergo 
elaborate  shop  tests  before  being  installed  in  the 
vessel. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Company  has  the  distinc- 
tion among  American  private  shipowners  of  having 
the  first  two  all-American  built  motorships  of  large 
size.  These  vessels  are  being  run  on  a  route  on  sched- 
uled sailings,  in  conjunction  and  in  competition  with 
their  fastest  and  best  freight  steamers.  American  ship- 
owners accordingly  should  follow  with  keen  interest 
the  performance  of  these  motorships   in  service. 

The  master  of  the  motorship  Missourian  is  Captain 
R.  M.  Tapley,  and  the  chief  engineer  Mr.  Henry  Tim- 
mer,  both  of  whom  have  been  long  in  the  service  of 
the  American-Hawaiian. 


NEED   OF   AMERICAN   SHIPS   FOR   WORLD 
SERVICE 

IN  a  recent  interview,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
said:    "We  need  regular  liner  service  all  over  the 
world.     We  need  this  service  under  the  American 
flag  so  that  the  operation  of  our  ships  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  causes  beyond   our  control.     Before   the 
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war  the  American  Line  to  Liverpool  was  the  only  reg- 
ular service  to  England,  and  when  British  ships  were 
withdrawn  for  war  service,  that  one  American  line 
kept  a  route  open  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
closed.  All  the  American  Line  passenger  steamers 
were  constructed  as  a  result  of  the  1891  mail  sub- 
sidy law. 

"The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  is 
an  American  corporation.  The  largest  part  of  its 
stock — 931/2  per  cent — is  owned  in  this  country.  Its 
British  tonnage  was  acquired  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible,  as  it  is  today,  to  operate  profitably  under 
the  American  flag.  At  the  present  time  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Company  operates  the  largest  Amer- 
ican fleet  on  the  high  seas — a  fleet  which  aggregates 
128,000  tons.  Its  organization  is  country-wide  and 
world-wide  in  scope,  and  it  is  capable  of  absorbing 
a  far  larger  American  tonnage  than  it  now  possesses. 
Any  Statement  that  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company  is  controlled  by  influences  hostile  to  the 
development  of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  un- 
true. Under  the  most  difficult  conditions  in  the  past, 
the  company  has  borne  its  full  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  past,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  its  share  under  the  better  condi- 
tions that  seem  to  lie  ahead." 


ERRATA 

IN  the  article  on  the  motorship  Californian  pub- 
lished in  July,  on  page  420  appears  the  statement 
"all  machinery,  both  main  and  auxiliary,  was  built 
in  the  Cramp  shops  after  the  Burmeister  &  Wain 
system."  This  should  have  read,  "All  diesel  machinery 
and  auxiliary  pumps  in  the  engine  room  were  built  in 
the  Cramp  shops."  The  major  part  of  the  auxiliary 
deck  machinery  of  the  Californian  was  furnished  by 
the  American  Engineering  Company,  as  had  been 
stated  in  a  previous  article  on  the  Californian  and  in- 
cidentally in  the  above  article  on  the  Missourian. 


THE  KEIFUKU  MARU 

Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kaisha,  Kobe,  Delivers  First  of  Three  Sisters  for  Imperial  Railways' 

Shimonoseki-Fusan  Cross-Channel  Service 


THE  cross-channel  service  between  Shimonoseki 
and  Fusan  is  at  present  run  by  the  Japanese 
Government  Railway  with  a  fleet  of  four  steam- 
ers, Koma  Maru,  Shiragi  Maru,  Iki  Maru  and 
Tsushima  Maru,  performing  the  journey  in  more  than 
eleven  hours.  Owing  to  the  recent  increase  of  traffic 
on  this  route,  it  was  decided  in  1920  by  the  Railway 
Department  to  reinforce  the  existing  fleet  with  three 
larger  and  faster  steamers  of  the  latest  improvements. 
Three  Vessels  Ordered 

An  order  for  these  new  ships  was  placed  with  the 
Kobe  Works,  Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kaisha,  Kobe,  Japan. 
The  first  of  the  three  steamers  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  the  owners  to  their  complete 
satisfaction.  In  their  arrangement  and  equipment, 
every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  this  service,  and  in  this  respect  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  work  of  T.  Morisawa,  the  marine 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Railway,  and  his 
staff,  under  whose  supervision  on  behalf  of  the  Rail- 
way Department  the  vessel  has  been  completed,  while 
the  design  of  both  hull  and  machinery  was  intrusted 
to  the  builders  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
owners. 

The  principal  particulars  of  the  Keifuku  Maru  are 
as  follows:  length  overall,  375  feet;  breadth  molded, 
46  feet;  depth  molded  to  awning  deck,  28  feet;  gross 
tonnage,  3620;  draught  loaded,  15  feet;  deadweight 
capacity  in  tons,  600.  Number  of  passengers:  first 
class,  45;  second  class,  214;  third  class,  690;  total 
number  of  passengers,  949.  Number  of  officers  and 
crew,  159.  Total  number  of  passengers  and  crew,  1108. 
Highest  speed  on  trial,  20^/4  knots;  speed  in  service, 
171/4  knots. 

The  Keifuku  Maru  has  been  built,  engined  and 
equipped  in  accordance  with  the  Japanese  government 
shipbuilding  and  inspection  rules  under  special  in- 
spection as  an  awning-deck  vessel  of  coasting  service. 
General  Arrangement  of  the  Keifuku 

The  Keifuku  has  a  short  forcastle  with  a  raked  stem, 
cruiser  stern,  two  masts  and  two  funnels. 

The  cellular  double  bottom  extends  between  peak 
bulkheads,   except   under  boiler   space.    The   vessel    is 


sub-divided  by  six  watertight  transverse  bulkheads,  all 
extending  to  the  main  deck,  except  the  collision  bulk- 
head, which  is  carried  up  to  the  awning  deck. 

There  are  two  complete  tiers  of  decks,  viz.,  the  awn- 
ing and  the  main,  and  a  promenade  deck  over  the 
long  deck-house  amidships,  a  lower  deck  and  a  flying 
bridge  deck. 

The  promenade  deck  is  mainly  allotted  to  the  prom- 
enade of  the  first  and  second  class  passengers.  On  this 
deck  forward  are  situated  the  captain's  and  the  offi- 
cers' cabins  and  special  suite  of  rooms,  consisting 
of  a  sitting  room,  a  bed  room  and  a  private  bath  room, 
and  a  first  class  state  room,  also  officers'  bath.  The 
smoking  room  and  palm  house  cafe  also  are  situated 
on  this  deck  between  two  funnels.  Ten  life  boats  and 
one  sampan  are  carried  on  this  deck  aft. 

Awning  Deck  Arrangement 

The  awning  deck  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
passenger  accommodations,  the  first  class  staterooms 
being  amidships,  the  second  class  sleeping  rooms  and 
open  space  aft.  The  restaurant  and  the  reception  and 
writing  rooms  are  also  on  this  deck  forward  of  the 
first  class  accommodation,  and  the  sailors'  quarters 
under  the  forecastle. 

The  upper  third  class  passenger  accommodations 
and  accommodations  for  the  engineers,  clerks,  doctors, 
and  custom  oflficers,  etc.,  and  the  officers'  and  en- 
gineers' mess  rooms,  galleys,  sculleries,  pantry,  stores 
and  also  engineers',  firemen's,  boys'  and  clerks'  baths 
are  located  on  the  main  deck.  There  is  also  a  large 
mail  room  on  this  deck  forward. 

The  lower  deck  abaft  the  engine  space  is  arranged 
for  the  lower  third  class  passenger  accommodations, 
baggage  room,  steering  engine  space  and  carpenter's 
store.  The  firemen's  and  the  boys'  quarters  are  located 
on  the  lower  deck  forward  of  the  boiler  space,  the 
space  beneath  these  quarters  being  devoted  to  a  cargo 
hold.  There  are  a  fish  hold,  provision  stores  and  chain 
lockers  in  the  fore  hold. 

Excellent  results  have  been  achieved  in  fitting  out 
the  passenger  accommodations  on  the  Keifuku  Maru, 
and  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  insuring  the 
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Staircase    on    the    Keifuku    Maru 

comfort  and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  a  short  passage.  The  public  rooms  include  a  smok- 
ing room,  palm  cafe,  restaurant,  and  reception  and 
writing  room,  all  of  which  are  adequately  decorated 
and  furnished. 

The  smoking  room  is  finished  in  stained  oak  in  the 
Elizabethan  style.  A  large  wagon  headed  skylight  with 
attractively  designed  stained  glass  and  large  square 
windows  admits  air  and  light.  A  bar  with  counter  is 
provided  at  the  forward  end  of  the  room.  In  this  room 
four  secluded  corners  for  the  card  players  and  smok- 
ers are  provided  with  whist  tables,  leather  cushioned 
seats  and  chairs,  all  of  which  are  well  harmonized. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  rubber  tiling  of  special  design, 
well  matched  to  the  room. 

The  Palm  House  Cafe 

A  special  feature  of  the  palm  house  cafe  adja- 
cent to  the  after  end  of  the  smoking  room,  is  the 
striking  originality  that  gives  to  the  passengers 
the  impression  of  sitting  in  a  greenhouse  on  shore. 
The  specially  designed  windows  of  exceptional  size 
and  a  large  stained  glass  skylight  aid  materially  in 
lighting  and  ventilating  the  room.  The  walls  are  pleas- 
ingly finished  in  green  trellis-work  on  braided  rattan 
ground  over  marble  skirting,  and  four  artistic  oval 
cloisonne  plaques  and  a  large  oval  thick  mirror  are 
attractively  arranged.  The  floor  is  covered  with  rub- 
ber tiling  of  chess-board  pattern  in  dark  green  and 
white. 

At  the  after  end  of  the  palm  house  cafe  there  is  a 
grand  stairway  leading  to  the  main  entrance  on  the 
deck  below,  which  is  finished  with  handsome  balusters 
and  hard  wood  rails.  At  the  head  of  this  stairway  a 
large  oil  painting,  "A  country  scene  at  Chosen 
(Korea),"  by  H.  Kanayama,  is  mounted. 
Design  of  the  Restaurant 

A  spacious  and  airy  restaurant,  situated  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  awning  deck  house,  is  framed  in  nara 
(a  kind  of  oak)  with  elegant  silk  panels  over  dado  of 
polished  nara.  The  ceiling  is  paneled  and  painted  in 
dull  white.  A  handsome  stained  glass  skylight  and 
glass  mosaic  plaques  are  fitted  overhead.  A  number 
of  small  tables  accommodating  parties  of  four,  and  one 


of  small  tables  accommodat- 
ing parties  of  four,  and  one 
larger  table  for  six  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  bay  windows 
on  each  side.  An  imitation 
fireplace  at  the  forward  end 
adds  to  the  comfortable  ap- 
pearance of  the  room,  and 
over  this  an  artistic  picture 
of  cut-velvet  is  mounted  rep- 
resenting the  garden  scene 
of  the  Keifuku  palace.  The 
floor  is  of  neatly  designed 
rubber  tiling. 

The  reception  and  writing 
rooms  adjoining  the  after- 
end  of  the  restaurant  have 
stained  glass  swinging  doors 
on  each  side.  The  room  is 
tastefully  finished  with  ex- 
tra large  panelling  painted 
in  light  shade  in  stained  oak 
framing  and  decorated  with 
a  number  of  carved  reliefs. 
The  writing  tables,  seats,  tea 
tables  and  chairs,  all  well 
harmonized  to  the  room,  are 
comfortably  arranged.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  rubber 
tiling.  The  special  suite  of  rooms  is  arranged  entirely 
separate  from  the  ordinary  first  class  accommodation. 
The  sitting  room  is  finished  in  fumed  oak  with  panels 
of   silk   damask.     The    ceiling   is   plain    but   tastefully 
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treated,  having  ornamental  fixtures.  All  furniture  gives 
a  cozy  effect  to  the  room.  A  picture  of  silk  embroid- 
ery representing  resting  lions  is  hung  on  the  v^all.  The 
special  bedroom  is  furnished  w^ith  a  large  bedstead, 
dressing  table,  wardrobe  and  chair,  all  of  which  har- 
monize well  with  the  joiner  work  of  this  room.  The 
floors  of  these  rooms  are  covered  with  thick  carpets. 

An  effective  ventilation  for  the  third  class  accom- 
modation is  provided  by  means  of  motor  fans. 

The  electric  lighting  throughout  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,    all    fixtures    fitted    in    the    public    rooms    hav- 
ing   been    designed    to    harmonize    with    the    general 
scheme  of  decoration  and  architecture. 
Propelling  Machinery 

The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  sets  of 
Parsons  combined  impulse  and  reaction  geared  tur- 
bines of  the  modern  high  speed  type,  and  each  set 
drives  one  of  the  twin  propellers  through  a  single  re- 
duction gearing.  The  machinery  is  designed  to  de- 
velop 8000  S.  H.  P.  Each  set  consists  of  two  turbines 
arranged  in  series,  one  H.  P.  turbine  on  the  inboard 
and  one  L.  P.  turbine  on  the  outboard  of  the  vessel. 
The  H.  P.  turbine  has  one  impulse  stage  and  5  reac- 
tion stages  of  7  rows  each,  and  the  L.  P.  turbine  11 
stages,  22  rows  in  all.  Astern  turbines  are  incorpor- 
ated in  the  forward  end  of  the  L.  P.  turbine  casings. 


being  able  to  develop  about  60  per  cent  of  ahead  full 
power. 

A  forced  lubrication  system  is  provided  for  all  bear- 
ings, gearings  and  shaftings.  The  main  thrust  bear- 
ings are  of  the  single  collar  pivoted  type. 

Steam  is  supplied  by  eight  cylindrical  marine  boil- 
ers, designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  200  pounds  a 
square  inch  and  superheat  up  to  120  degrees  F.  The 
boilers  are  arranged  in  two  groups  of  four  each  with 
two  stokeholds  as  shown  in  the  general  arrangement 
plans.  Forced  draft  of  closed  ash-pit  system  is  in- 
stalled. 

The  results  of  the  official  trial  trip  were  highly  sat- 
isfactory, extracts  of  which  are  shown  tabulated  as 
follows : 

Results  of  official  trial  trip:  Date  of  trial,  April  1, 
1922.  Weather  and  sea,  fine,  calm.  Draught:  fore,  15 
feet  2  inches;  aft,  15  feet  l^A  inches;  mean,  15  feet 
1%  inches.  Corresponding  displacement,  3940  tons. 
Speed,  mean  of  three  double  runs  on  3-mile  measured 
course,  19.776  knots.  Coal  consumption  per  S.  H.  P. 
hour,  1.3  pounds.  Boiler  pressure,  200  pounds.  Steam 
pressure:  H.  P.  turbine,  167  pounds;  L.  P.  turbine,  8 
pounds;  vacuum,  28.5  inches.  R.  P.  M.  of  propeller: 
Port,  216.83;  starboard,  215.66;  mean,  216.25. 


THE  lOWAN  REPAIRS 


The  lowan  with  a  badly  crumpled  bow,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  proceeded  to  Portland.  W.  H.  Stewart, 
marine  surveyor,  was  sent  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Company  to  plan  and  supervise 
the  work  of  repairs,  draw  up  specifications  and  receive 
bids.  He  found  that  practically  all  of  the  shell  and 
deck  plating  and  frames  in  way  of  the  forepeak  were 
more  or  less  damaged.  In  all  40  shell  plates  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  27  being  entirely  removed.  The  starboard 
hawse  pipe  was  broken  and  had  to  be  renewed. 

Upon  opening  the  bids  it  was  found  that  the  Albina 
Marine  Iron  Works  was  low  bidder  at  $57,000  and  19 
days.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  this  company  and 
the  ship  taken  for  repairs  to  the  Port  of  Portland  dock 
where  the  work  was  satisfactorily  completed,  with  a 
detention  of  one  day,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  efficient  labor  and  some  "soldiering" 
at  the  wind-up,  there  being  no  other  work  in  sight. 


The   lowan  in   drydock   at   Portland 

THE  American-Hawaiian  steamer  lowan  on  May 
28,  while  steaming  up  the  Columbia  River  on  the 
run  from  Seattle  to  Portland,  met  the  British 
steamer  Welsh  Prince  going  out  from  Portland 
loaded.  Through  mistaken  signals  the  Welsh  Prince 
drew  across  the  bows  of  the  lowan  and  was  struck 
fairly  on  the  starboard  bow.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
on  fire  and  sank  a  little  later,  seven  of  her  crew  being 
drowned  in  the  forecastle.  She  was  a  total  loss  as  to 
hull,  although  some  of  the  cargo  was  salvaged.  Lying 
in  the  fairway,  as  an  obstacle  to  navigation,  she  will 
presently  have  to  be  blown  up. 


PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP  LANES 

IT  is  more  than  a  little  surprising  to  discover  that 
traffic  between  North  America  and  Asia  has  be- 
come so  heavy  as  to  require  lanes  such  as  have 
been  established  on  the  North  Atlantic  for  years. 
Yet  the  fact  scarcely  can  be  questioned,  the  authority 
for  the  statement  being  Captain  F.  B.  Bassett,  naval 
hydrographer,  who  has  been  engaged  in  obtaining  data 
on  the  subject  and  now  expects  to  announce  within  a 
short  time  eastbound  and  westbound  tracks  between 
Puget  Sound  and  Japan.  Routes  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Orient  by  way  of  Hawaii  will  require 
further  study. 

Although  fog  has  had  much  to  do  with  increasing 
the  hazards  of  navigation  in  the  more  northern  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  the  primary  reason  why  lanes  are  need- 
ed is  increased  traffic.  Inasmuch  as  that  business, 
however  large  it  may  be,  is  literally  in  its  infancy, 
Captain  Bassett  has  acted  opportunely  in  anticipating 
worse  conditions,  and  his  recommendations,  when  they 
are  made,  should  be  followed  by  all  vessels. 


SINGLE  VERSUS  TWIN  SCREWS 


"Single  Screw  Must  Always  Show  Highest  Efficiency"  if  Only  Revolutions  of  Machinery 

Are  Adapted  to  the  Best  Pitch  Ratio 

By  C.  O.  LILJEGREN 

SINCE  the  investigations  by  the  elder  Mr.  Froude,  meet  a  certain  resistance  acting  in  a  normal  direction 

any  number  of  theories  of  the   screw  propeller  to  the  plane.     In  Figure  1,  let 

have  been   published.     The   subject  in   itself   is  v^ velocity  of  plane  in  feet  a  second; 

very  intricate  and  has  been  made  still  more  so  a  ^  angle  of  inclination  between  the  plane  and   its 

by  many  authors.     How  incomplete  and  difficult  is  the  direction; 

problem,   and  how  little   understood   even  by   experts,  R  =  resultant  force  in  pounds,  in  a  direction  normal 

is  shown  clearly  by  the  discussion  in  motorship  jour-  to  the  plane; 

nals  of  single  versus  twin  screws.     Some  writers  have  then,  theoretically, 

tried  to  prove  that  twin  screws  are  more  effective  than  ji  =  f  yz  gj^z  a  (f  a  constant  1.70)                            (1) 

single  screws,  at  least  for  motorships.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  resultant  does  not 

This   is   perhaps  not  so   surprising.      Placed   at  the  vary  as  the  square  of  the  sine,  but  as  the  simple  sine, 

far   end   of  the   ship,   the   propeller   seems   to   be   no-  and  the  formula  becomes, 

body's  child.     The  captain  thinks  it  belongs  to  the  en-  R  =  l  70  \^  sin  a                                                              (2) 

gineer,  and  does  not  wish  to  bother  about  it.     The  en-  ^he  vertical  componentof'R;  "or  Reos'a,  "is"  available 

gmeer   does   not  care   about  the   screw,   because   it  is  f^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^k   (lifting  the  machine)    and  equals 

on  the  outside  of  the  ship.    Yet  no  detail  on  board  an  R  =  1  70  v2  sin  a  cos  a                                                  (3) 

engine-driven  vessel  deserves  more   care   and   investi-  -phe  horizontal  component""R""sin"a'is"cl"e"ar"l"y "resisting 

gation,  especially  by  shipowners,  because  no  single  de-  ^^e  progress  of  the  flying  machine,  and  represents  so 

tail   on  board   a   ship   can   so   quickly   squander   hard-  ^^^^  j^g^  work  (destructive  in  its  action).     It  equals 

earned  money.  R,  =  1.70  v2  sin2  a                                                        (4). 

In  order  to  make  the  action  of  the  screw  propeller  m,        ^   •             ^  ^i        i         ■    ^,                  ^        u  ^ 

more  clear,  it  will  here  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  ,   ^he  efficiency  of  the  p  ane  is  the  proportion  between 

of  the  planes   of  a  flying  machine   or  the   sails   of   a  the  vertical  component  (3     and  the  horizontal  compo- 

ship,   because   most   seafaring  men    are   more   or   less  ^^"^  (4)    and  equals  clearly  cot  a,  which  is  maximum 

familiar  with  these  forms  of  propulsion.     Their  action  ^°^.  ^  =  0°       This    maximum    can    never   be    reached 

in  the  air  can  be  seen  by  the  eye,  while  the  propeller  ^^^".^^  must  be  of  infinite  area),  but  from  this   dis- 

is  more  hidden  from  view.  cussion  can  be  seen  the  necessity  of  using  a  small  in- 
clination of  the  plane  against  the  horizontal  line. 

Action  of  An  Airplane  i4^        4.x.      4.u      u     a         a     ■      4-u                       ^■^^^-■ 

If  a  plane  is  forced  obliquely  through  the  air,  it  ^^  ^"  ^^^  °*^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^^  the  maximum  lifting 
creates  a  pressure  in  front  and  a  suction  at  its  back,  P°"!^^^'  «^,  "maximum  of  (3),  theoretically  this  should  be 
each  acting  in  a  normal  direction  to  the  plane,  what-  P'"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^"^'^  4^°-  ^he  inclination  of  the  plane 
ever  its  course.  At  low  and  medium  speeds,  suction  ^^  ^^^^  midway  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  or 
is  predominant,  but  it  can  naturally  never  exceed  the  ^f*^^^  directions  gravity  and  course  of  the  flying  ma- 
atmospheric  pressure  in  air.  In  water,  this  suction  (or  ^^^J^"  ^his  holds  good  m  every  power  agent,  sails, 
cavitation)  plays  a  strong  part  in  the  efficiency  of  the  turbines  and  propellers. 

screw  propeller,  of  which  more  later.     The  front  pres-  I"    practice,    however,    it   has    been   found    that   the 

sure  can  of  course  reach  any  height,  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  plane  has  a  great  influence  on  the  angle 

speed  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  of   maximum    lifting    power.      In    the    opinion    of    the 

The  force  formed  by  the  combined  pressure  and  sue-  writer,  this  is  caused  by  the  different  relative  lengths 

tion  is   used   in  many  different  ways,   and  constitutes  of  the  side  edges  of  the  plane,  along  which  powerful 

one  of  our  principal  power  agents.     In  airplanes  it  is  eddies  set  in  behind,  the  plane  thus  partly  destroying 

used  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  entire  machine  through  the  suction.     At  a  speed  where  the  suction   amounts 

the  air;    in  sailing  vessels,  to  propel  the  ship  through  to    a    complete    vacuum    (if   such   were    possible),    the 

the  water;    in  windmills,  turbines  and  the  like,  to  drive  theory  should  hold  good.     The  difference  between  the 

machinery  of  various  kinds;    in  steam  and  motorships,  theoretical  and  the  actual  lifting  power  is  shown   by 

to  propel  the  ship  by  either  wheels  or  screws.  the  two  lines  in  Figure  2  for  a  square  plane:    the  full 

1.,     .            r^cc  .            „       ,  ,  drawn  line  denotes  the  actual  power,  the  dotted  line 

Maximum  Efficiency  Sought  ^^^  theoretical,  up  to  an  angle  of  45». 

can  "be"u"el':ntirera"larg'e'  pl7  0/ it  "eTng'loT in'  ^he  difference  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 

•  .           1-     +•          rru     1         .         ^         J  i_     i.,        nr.   ■  screw    propeller,    because    it   makes    possible    a    much 

Its  application.    The  loss  is  measured  by  the  efficiency,  j^-   ,       ^Tj^^  ,      '   ,,                     •     ,       .  ^   .       ,    . ,       ^_ 

which  is  the  proportion  of  the  useful  part  to  the  total  ^^^     f^        fl            square  inch  at  a  tar  better  etti 

f                             ^^•   U4.  I,         1-          i_-     j-rc              ■     i.,  ciency   than   otherwise   would  be   obtainable.      Instead 

force  or  power.    Right  here  lies  a  big  difference  m  the  ^^  ^  theoretical  70  per  cent  efficiency  (cot  45°  equals 

various  power  agents:   wind  can  be  had  free  and  hence  ^  ^    ^^  ^^          cent),  all  propeller  experiments  show  a 

we  seek  only  for  maximum  force  obtainable,   regard-  •            %«•           %oa^        j4-i               n 

,          ^     «•   •             •           i-         ,.            J      ■    J     -11        Ti   ^  maximum  efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  and  yet  only  a  small 

less  of  efficiency,  in  sailing  ships  and  windmills.     But  *-     f  i-u     u^   ^             v,         4.1,             *.          i     / 

,                       ,  .                        J    •             1     ^-          -.  part  01  the  blade  can  have  the  exact  angle  for  maxi- 

wherever  machinery   is   used   in  production   of  power,  «>   .                      .,,   ,             1    •      j   1   4-          t4-   •     *i, 

.,      _     •              cc   ■                 J        ,    ,,                         *\.  mum  efficiency,  as  will  be  explained  later.     It  is  the 

the  maximum  efficiency,  and   not  the  maximum  force,  ^     4.  4.-         t  u  i-          iu  4-  j-u-     •          4.     4.  47     4.   • 

,              L.4.      T     4.1-                            11        1  fii^st  time,  I  believe,  that  this  important  fact  is  men- 

I.   eagerly   sought.     In  the   screw   propeller,   however,  ^.^^^^  -^  ^^1^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  propeller. 

maximum  force    (or  thrust)    is  sometimes   sought   for, 

especially  in  tugboats  and  shallow  draft  vessels  that  The   Screw   Propeller   Discussed 
require  a  big  thrust  to  the   square   inch  of  propeller  Turning   now   from  the   flying  machine   to   the   pro- 
area.     This  matter  has  never  received  the  attention  it  peller,  let  us  first  look  at  a  small  part  of  the  blade, 
deserves,  so  let  us  look  into  it  a  little.  and  consider  it  to  be  a  plane  moving  obliquely  through 
If  a  flying  machine  rushes  through  the  air,  its  wings  the  water  as  above.     Here  the  relative  speed  of  the 
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screw  to  the  water  complicates  matters,  but  the  angle 
of  inclination  a  is  clearly  the  angle  at  which  the  wa- 
ter particles  strike  the  plane,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
slip  angle.  The  relative  speed  of  the  screw  is  made 
up  of  the  speed  of  the  ship  less  the  speed  of  the  wake, 
and  the  rotative  or  side  speed  of  the  plane.  Figure  3. 
This  side  speed  can  be  best  likened  to  a  beam  wind 
in  a  sailing  vessel:  if  the  ship  were  standing  still, 
the  water  would  always  strike  the  screw  plane  side- 
ways. But  the  speed  of  the  ship  alters  all  this:  it 
is  still  more  altered  by  the  fact  that  at  low  speeds  the 
water  is  drawn   (or  sucked)   into  the  propeller  race. 

Using  the  same  notations  as  in  Figure  1,  and  calling 
the  slip  angle  a,  we  must  first  find  the  value  of  a 
through  Figure  3.     Let 

v  =  speed  of  vessel  in  feet  a  second; 

V^ transverse  speed  of  plane; 

V,.  =  speed  of  plane  through  water; 

b  ^  angle  between  the  transverse  speed  V  and  the 
resultant  speed  Vr; 


V  and  V  always  stand  square  to  each  other;    by  com- 
pleting the  triangle  of  speeds  we  get  as  usual 

V  V  , 

tan  b  =  — ,  V,.  = ;  and  V,,  =  Vv2  +  V2 (5) 

V  sin  b 

V,.  is  always  larger  than  either  v  or  V;  its  direc- 
tion depends  on  the  relative  sizes  of  v  and  V,  and  is 
measured  by  the  angle  c,  or  90°  —  b.  Clearly  the  an- 
gle c  is  the  limit  for  the  angle  of  the  plane  with  the 
direction  of  the  ship,  or  with  the  center  line;  the 
plane  in  this  direction  just  cutting  the  water  without 
causing  any  thrust  whatever.  If  we  want  a  forward 
thrust,  the  plane  must  be  turned  to  an  angle  smaller 
than  c;  and  if  we  want  to  go  backwards,  the  plane 
must  stand  at  an  angle  larger  than  c.  Hereon  rests 
the  principle  of  feathering  screws. 

When  Maximum  Thrust  is  Obtained 

In  propeller  design,  we  do  not  use  the  angle  c,  but 
only  the  angle  b,  and  the  difference  between  the  plane 
direction  and  b  is  clearly  the  angle  of  inclination  a 


tS  JO  JT  ^         45* 
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between  the  plane  and  the  water,  just  as  between  the 
plane  and  the  air  in  the  case  of  the  flying  machine. 
The  angle  a  is  also  a  measure  of  the  yielding,  or  slip, 
of  the  water,  and  is  thus  called  the  slip  angle.  A  big 
slip  angle  denotes  a  large  slip,  and  vice  versa.  From 
the  discussion  above  we  here  too  find  the  maximum 
thrust,  when  the  angle  of  inclination  a  halves  the  an- 
gle between  the  two  speed  directions,  or  c.  And  we 
get  maximum  efficiency  when  the  angle  a  =  0.  In  the 
first  case,  the  slip  will  be  very  large,  over  50  per  cent, 
and  in  the  second  case,  the  slip  is  zero.  As  said  be- 
fore, this  can  never  be  reached  in  practice  on  account 
of  the  tremendous  propeller  necessary,  and  of  the  fric- 
tion in  the  water  between  the  plane  and  water  parti- 
cles. And  the  maximum  thrust  can  never  be  reached 
on  account  of  cavitation,  except  at  very  low  speeds, 
as  in  towing. 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  angles  a,  b,  and  the 
geometry  of  the  screw  propeller?  A  screw  is  meas- 
ured by  its  pitch  p,  diameter  d,  and  its  pitch  angle, 
which  denotes  the  angle  between  the  screw  plane  and 
the  transverse  plane.  In  Figure  3,  the  pitch  angle  is 
evidently  (a  +  b),  and  from  Figure  4  we  find 

P 

tan  (a  +  b)  = (6) 

3.14  d 

The  pitch  angle  thus  contains  both  the  speed  angle  b 
and  the  slip  angle  a;  this  is  the  fundamental  rule  in 
propeller  design.  To  find  the  most  efficient  screw  we 
must  first  find  the  best  slip  angle  a  and  the  best  pitch 
angle  (a  +  b),  from  which  the  relation  between  pitch 
and  diameter  is  found.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the 
screw  to  give  the  necessary  thrust  can  then  be  calcu- 
lated from  propeller  experiment  data.  The  dimensions 
should  always  be  based  on  the  thrust,  not  on  the  horse- 
power of  the  machinery. 

Maximum  Efficiency  Obtained 

In  Figure  3  is  shown  a  section  of  the  screw,  greatly 
enlarged  to  make  it  all  clearer,  in  its  true  relation  to 
the  ship.  The  blade  is  standing  vertically,  and  by  its 
rotation  to  starboard  a  resultant  force  R  is  created. 
The  longitudinal  component  of  R  is  used  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  ship,  and  the  transverse  com- 
ponent is  overcome  by  the  torque  of  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  From  (2)  we 
get,  when  v  is  taken  to  mean  V,.,  and  sin  a  denotes 
the  slip  angle  a, 

V- 

V,  =  1.70 sin  a  (7) 

sin-  b 

The  longitudinal  component  equals  V,.  cos  (a  +  b),  or 


1.70 


sin  a  cos   (a  +  b). 


.(8) 


sin-  b 

and  is  a  measure  of  the  thrust  square  a  foot  of  devel- 
oped area.  The  transverse  component  equals  V,.  sin 
(a  +  b),  or 

V- 

1.70 sin  a  sin   (a  +  b) (9) 

sin-  b 

By  a  very  ingenious  procedure,  Froude  has  shown 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  is  reached,  when  sin  a 
equals  twice  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
propeller  blade  and  the  water,  and  when  sin  (a  +  b) 
equals  0.7,  or  (a  +  b)=45°,  when  tan  (a  +  b)  =  1. 
For  a  highly  polished  bronze  propeller  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  less  than  for  a  cast-iron  propeller,  hence 
the  former  should  work  with  less  slip  than  the  latter, 
if  maximum  efficiency  is  sought.  Although  the  analy- 
sis of  Mr.  Froude  is  based  on  formula  (2),  and  not 
quite  correct  according  to  Figure  2,  this  makes  very 
little  difference  in  his  conclusions,  none  at  all  in  the 


proportion  shown  in  Figure  2,  where  (a  +  b)  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  =   33°. 

The  Best  Pitch  Angle 
From  an  analysis  by  the  writer,  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted here,  it  seems  that  the  best  pitch  angle  (a  +  b) 
is  40°  instead  of  45°,  and  that  the  best  slip  angle  also 
should  be  a  little  less  than  the  value  found  by  Mr. 
Froude.  The  coefficient  of  friction  for  bronze  pro- 
pellers is  generally  taken  to  be  0.004;  the  sine  of  the 
slip  angle  is  twice  this  figure,  and  thus  a  =  4°.  This 
means  that  the  best  speed  angle  b  is  36°,  and  tan  36° 
is  0.73,  hence  from  (5) 

V 

0.73  =  —;  v  =  0.73  V,  and  V  =  1.37v (10) 

V 

But  as  the  slip  angle  a  should  be  a  little  less  than 
4°,  we  may  state  that  the  transverse  speed  should  be 
33  per  cent  larger  than  the  speed  of  the  ship  less  the 
speed  of  the  wake.  The  wake  must  be  deducted,  be- 
cause it  alters  the  direction  of  Vr  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 5.  This  is  a  correct  speed  diagram  of  the  screw 
propeller  giving  the  maximum  efficiency. 

Now  if  this  speed  diagram  could  be  kept  over  the 
entire  blade  surface,  evidently  the  very  best  results 
would  be  obtained.  But  as  the  transverse  or  rotative 
speed  becomes  less  nearer  the  axis,  the  pitch  angle 
(a  4-  b)  can  only  have  its  best  value  40°  at  a  certain  J 
distance  from  the  axis.  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  1 
possibilities  of  radially  increasing  pitch,  but  consider 
the  propeller  only  as  a  true  screw  with  constant  pitch 
p.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  effective  pitch  is  con- 
stant; in  fact,  with  the  common  crescent-shaped  blade 
section,  the  real  pitch  increases  both  axially  and  ra- 
dially, as  we  shall  find  later. 

Relation  of  Pitch  and  Diameter 

Now.  near  the  boss  we  find  from  Figure  3  that  the 
longitudinal  component  of  R  is  very  small  and  hence 
that  part  of  the  blade  ineffective;  near  the  periphery 
of  the  propeller  the  fluid  friction  is  very  large  and 
tends  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  screw.  Hence 
the  center  of  effort  of  the  blade  should  not  only  be 
the  widest  part,  but  right  here  should  the  speed  dia- 
gram Figure  5  apply.  With  the  common  elliptical 
form  of  the  blade,  the  center  of  effort  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  0.60r  from  the  axis. 

From  Figure  4  and  formula  (6)  we  get  that 

P 

tan  40°= =  0.84,  or  p  =  0.84  X  3.14  d; 

3.14  d 

by  d  is  here  meant  the  diameter  at  the  center  of  ef- 
fort, or  0.60  d  at  the  periphery  of  the  screw.     Hence 

p  =  0.84  X  3.14  X  0.60  d,  or  p  =  1.58  d (11) 

The  screw  propeller  with  the  maximum  efficiency 
must  have  a  pitch  of  1.58  times  the  diameter.  Herein 
lies  the  very  kernel  of  the  propeller  theory.  And  this 
theory  has  been  confirmed  by  every  propeller  experi- 
ment to  this  very  day. 

14  Per  Cent  Slip  Best 

If  we  now  work  out  the  value  of  the  slip  angle  in 
percentage  of  the  speed  of  the  ship  less  wake,  we  find 
a  real  slip  of  14  per  cent  for  maximum  efficiency, 
which  is  most  astonishingly  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments too.  A  real  slip  of  14  per  cent  seems  to  be 
best,  no  matter  what  the  pitch  ratio  may  be.  But  as 
the  pitch  ratio  is  changed  from  1.58,  the  efficiency 
grows  less,  slowly  at  first,  more  quickly  as  the  ratio 
nears  unity. 

With  the  pitch  ratio  settled  according  to  (11),  it 
becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  find  the  pitch, 
diameter  and  the  revolutions  of  the  best  possible  screw 
propeller  for  a  certain  vessel.  The  various  experi- 
mental   data   give   the   pitch   required,   and   from   the 
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pitch  we  get  the  revolutions,  because  pitch  times  rev- 
olution is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  inversely  proportional  to  the  slip  factor,  or, 

V 

p   N  = (12) 

1  — s 

where  s  denotes  the  slip   (true)   in  parts  of  unity. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added  against  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  experimental  data  as  a  guide  for 
estimates  of  full  size  propellers,  because  the  constants 
used  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  screw  pro- 
peller actuates  every  water  particle  within  the  disc 
area.  With  a  small  four-bladed  model  propeller  this 
may  be  practically  correct  on  account  of  the  viscosity 
of  the  water;  but  with  fewer  blades  and  bigger  diam- 
eters only  a  very  small  part  of  the  disc  area  is  actu- 
ated. The  viscosity  being  the  same  for  large  or  small 
propellers,  the  experimental  data  is  the  more  unsafe 
to  use  the  larger  propeller.  It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  the  mass  M  of  the  water  actuated  equals 

M  =  A.  sin  a  tan  (a  +  b)  v (13) 

where  A  denotes  the  projected  area  of  the  propeller. 
Some  Complicating  Factors 
Now  if  the  number  of  revolutions  from  (12)  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  motor  used,  all  is  well,  and  the 
owner  may  be  sure  of  the  smallest  possible  fuel  ex- 
penses for  his  vessel.  But  in  most  cases  the  machinery 
is  designed  without  reference  to  the  ship  itself,  and 
the  revolutions  are  kept  high  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  machinery.  In  a  single-screw  cargo  vessel  the 
revolutions  are  always  higher  than  the  value  in  (12), 
but  the  nearer  we  can  approach  this  value  the  better, 
and  by  using  twin  or  triple  screw,  a  more  efficient 
screw  propeller  may  be  used. 

Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  twin  screws  for  a 
heavy  cargo  vessel ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  the 
almost  double  first  cost  of  the  twin  machinery,  higher 
fuel  expenses,  and  the  heavj-  drag  in  the  water  of  the 
shafts,  brackets  and  bosses,  etc.,  of  the  twin  screws. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  speak  of  twin  screws,  per  se, 
as  being  more  efficient  than  single  ones,  for  no  gain 
can  be  got  from  the  former  except  in  relation  to  the 
most  efficient  number  of  revolutions. 

An  example  will  show  this  better.  Let  us  use  Mr. 
McEntee's  IWodel  No.  2133  (described  in  this  paper), 
which  shows  very  good  resistance  results.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  full  size  ship  is  13,137  tons;  its  shaft 
horsepower  at  11  knots  is  2000;  wake  factor,  0.31. 
From  this  we  get  the  most  efficient  propeller: 

Diameter    15.50  feet 

Pitch    (1.58  d)    24.50  feet 

Revolutions    58permin. 

Efficiency    79  per  cent 

Number  of  blades  3 

The  actual  propeller  used  in  the  model  experiments 
had  a  diameter  of  16  feet  7  inches  and  a  pitch  of  14 
feet  9  inches.  The  revolutions  were  90  and  the  effi- 
ciency 65  per  cent.  This  means  a  saving  of  fully  25 
per  cent  in  fuel  expenses,  and  shows  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  a  high  propeller  efficiency  for  the  net  profit  of 
a  cargo  vessel. 

Twin  Screws  Considered 
Suppose  now  that  twin  screws  were  to  be  used.  We 
must  add  at  least  3  per  cent  to  each  shaft,  on  account 
of  the  extra  resistance  from  the  brackets,  etc.  Each 
screw  would  have  a  d  of  11.10  feet,  a  p  of  17.60  feet 
and  would  run  at  81  r.  p.  m.  The  very  latest  motors 
of  about  1000  b.  h.  p.  average  115  r.  p.  m.  against  150 
only  a  year  ago.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  most  up-to- 
date  motor  manufacturers  begin  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  the  motor  to  the  screw,  and  not 
vice  versa  as  usual — mostly  with  disastrous  results  to 


the  shipowner's  pocketbooks!  Of  course,  the  writer  is 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  inside 
the  motors  themselves,  but  these  difficulties  must  be 
overcome,  or  some  kind  of  gearing,  mechanical  or  oth- 
erwise, used  to  get  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
pelling machinery  and  the  minimum  fuel  expenses.  If 
the  speed  of  the  motor  can  be  adjusted  nearly  to  the 
best  speed  of  the  screw,  of  course  no  gearing  need  be 
used;  but  where  the  difference  in  the  screw  efficiency 
amounts  to  15  per  cent  or  more,  a  simple  and  effective 
gearing  should  be  used  to  advantage,  if  such  a  gearing 
can  be  found.  Here  is  a  big  field  for  the  inventive 
genius  who,  however,  will  have  a  hard  time  against  the 
boneheaded  conservatism  of  the  shipowners  and  their 
superintendents.  But  improvements  touching  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  cargo  vessels  are  sure  to  be  accepted 
by  the  former  sooner  or  later,  and  herein  lies  a  ray 
of  hope  for  the  inventor  who  has  been  turned  down  by 
the  superintendents. 

Cavitation  Troublesome  with  High  Speeds 
As  mentioned  before,  in  most  vessels  maximum  effi- 
ciency is  eagerly  sought  in  the  propelling  machinery. 
But  in  tugs  and  shallow  draft  vessels  maximum  thrust 
and  efficiency  must  be  attained.  As  we  saw,  the  more 
slip,  the  more  thrust  a  square  inch  of  propeller.  But 
right  here  is  met  the  greatest  drawback  in  the  appli- 
cation of  theory  to  practice.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  in  practice  that  cavitation  becomes  trouble- 
some, when  the  thrust  reaches  a  value  of  11  to  12 
pounds  a  square  inch  of  projected  area.  This  is  clearly 
the  limiting  value  of  the  pressure  on  the  developed 
area  too,  and  it  is  reached,  when 

/  ^^ 
sin  a  =  Y (14) 

1.70v2  +  24 

where  a  is  the  slip  angle  as  before,  and  v  the  speed 
of  the  ship  less  wake.  This  formula  shows  that  the 
higher  the  speed,  the  more  is  cavitation  to  be  feared, 
and  herein  lies  another  difference  between  the  model 
and  the  full  sized  screw.  At  a  speed  where  the  model 
screw  shows  no  cavitation  at  all,  the  full  sized  one 
may  have  overstepped  the  safe  limit  for  cavitation,  in 
case  a  high  thrust  a  square  inch  is  sought,  especially 
in  high  speed  vessels.  With  low  speeds,  as  in  tug 
boats  when  towing,  cavitation  need  never  be  feared, 
if  the  most  efficient  screw  as  found  above  is  used.  It 
should  be  noted  that  formula  (14)  relates  only  to  this 
screw,  and  that  the  value  of  the  slip  angle  and  the  slip 
depend  on  the  pitch  angle  as  well,  or  the  pitch  ratio. 
The  Mean  or  Effective  Pitch 

For  maximum  efficiency,  we  have  found  the  pitch 
ratio  equal  to  1.58  (11),  and  this  value  can  be  reached 
for  a  certain  ship  only  at  a  distinct  number  of  revolu- 
tions. In  the  discussion  above,  we  have  considered  the 
blade  as  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  but  in  reality  it  must 
have  a  certain  thickness  to  stand  the  strain.  And  with 
thickness  follows  a  shipshape  form  to  reduce  the 
losses  from  cleavage.  Hence  both  sides  of  the  blades 
have  different  pitches,  and  it  remains  to  find  the  mean 
pitch,  or  the  effective  pitch. 

All  bodies  when  forced  through  any  fluid  tend  to 
keep  their  course  according  to  their  middle  line.  If 
the  middle  line  be  straight  the  course  will  be  straight; 
if  curved,  it  will  be  sinuous,  like  that  of  a  pike  swivel. 
Hence  the  middle  line  of  a  screw  blade  can  be  consid- 
ered to  come  very  close  to  the  effective  pitch.  It  has 
been  found  in  flying  machine  practice  that  a  certain 
arch  in  the  wings  gives  best  results,  i.  e.  when  B^25t 
(Figure  6),  and  that  the  angle  between  the  middle  line 
and  the  chord  should  equal,  at  the  front  of  the  wing, 
the  angle  of  inclination  a  between  the  chord  and  the 
direction  of  the  flying  machine.    In  other  words,  the 
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middle  line  of  the  wing  section   should   point  to  the 
course  of  the  machine  at  the  front. 

The  Best  Proportions 

Applying  these  facts  to  the  screw  propeller  section, 
we  see  that  the  arch  should  be  l-25th  of  the  breadth 
of  the  section  B,  Figure  7,  and  that  the  angle  between 
the  middle  line  and  the  chord  should  exactly  equal  the 
slip  angle  a.  If  the  thickness  of  the  blade  is  made 
equal  to  1:12.5  of  its  breadth,  the  under  or  driving 
side  of  the  blade  can  be  made  straight,  and  the  driving 
face  of  the  screw  a  true  screw.  Here  we  have  found 
the  reason  why  a  true  screw  mostly  is  used  for  the  pro- 
peller, and  shows  the  best  efficiency;  with  a  true 
screw  we  really  get  an  arched  effective  driving  face 
just  as  in  a  flying  machine  wing,  or  in  fact  a  bird 
wing  too.  If  the  thickness  of  the  blade  is  more  than 
1:12.5  of  its  breadth,  both  faces  should  be  convex;  but 
if  the  thickness  is  less  than  this  amount,  the  driving 
face  should  be  concave.  In  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, theory  shows  that  the  blade  section  should  be 
"clubfooted"  at  the  front  edge;  but  as  the  screw  pro- 


peller  must   drive    both    ways,    both    edges    are    made 
pointed  in  practice. 

We  have  thus  found  that  the  single  screw  always 
must  show  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  smallest  fuel 
expenses,  if  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  machin- 
ery is  adapted  to  the  best  screw  of  1.58  pitch  ratio. 
Twin  screws  will  always  augment  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel,  and  working  in  a  less  favorable  wake,  must 
cause  higher  fuel  expense  than  the  single  screw.  But 
we  have  also  found  that  under  certain  conditions,  de- 
pending solely  on  the  relative  revolutions  of  the 
screws,  double,  triple  or  even  quadruple  screws  may 
show  a  decided  gain  over  a  single.  Of  course,  dupli- 
cating the  machinery  will  add  a  certain  factor  of 
safety  to  the  ship,  if  the  motor  alone  is  used  for  pro- 
pulsion. In  an  auxiliary  ship,  twin  screws  can  never 
pay  their  cost  over  single,  and  should  never  be  used. 
The  unlucky  owners  of  many  twin-screw  auxiliary  sail- 
ing ships  have  certainly  found  that  out  long  ago  to 
their  loss.  But  many  will  never  learn  in  any  other 
way. 


WORLD  SHIPBUILDING 


WORLD  shipbuilding  today  is  actually  below  the 
pre-war  level,  says  a  statement  just  issued  by 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping.  The  decrease  in 
production  has  been  steady  since  the  fall  of 
1919,  and  the  volume  of  new  orders  continues  to  be 
far  below  the  completion  of  orders  in  hand.  While  the 
returns  for  the  quarter  ended  July  1  show  that  the 
aggregate  of  contracts  in  hand  is  nearly  800,000  gross 
tons  more  than  the  total  at  July  1,  1914,  so  many  sus- 
pensions of  work  have  been  directed  by  those  who 
placed  the  orders  that  the  actual  volume  of  construc- 
tion actively  under  way  is  slightly  below  the  pre-war 
figure. 

Although  there  has  been  a  sharp  shrinkage  in  the 
gross  aggregate  of  tonnage  in  hand  during  the  past 
three  months,  the  total  for  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States  shows  a  small  gain.  On  April  1,  the  American 
aggregate  was  less  than  before  the  war,  but  on  July 
1  it  was  slightly  greater.  This  country,  however,  was 
practically  the  only  one  in  the  world  to  show  a  gain 
during  the  past  quarter. 

British  Stoppages  Heavy 

The  gross  aggregate  of  tonnage  on  July  1,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  quarter,  was  as  follows  in 
gross  tons : 

July  1  April  1 

United  States  150,623  136,266 

United  Kingdom  1,919,504  2,235,998 

Other  Countries  1,165,303  1,307,358 

World  total  3,235,430         3,679,622 

Stoppages  ordered  on  this  work  fell  more  heavily  on 
British  shipyards  than  on  those  of  all  the  other  mari- 
time nations  combined,  the  result  being  that,  while  the 
actual  British  total  is  nearly  300,000  tons  below  the 
pre-war  figure,  the  aggregate  of  the  other  shipbuild- 
ing countries  is  about  250,000  tons  higher.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  result  of  the  last  quarter's  suspen- 
sions, in  gross  tons: 

Britain  Others 

Work  contracted  1,919,504         1,315,926 

Less  suspensions  481,000  290,000 

Actual   work  1,438,504         1,025,926 

The  actual  construction  under  way  at  present,  as 
compared  with  that  just  before  the  war,  shows  how 
British  shipyards  have  been  affected: 


July  L  1914  July  L  1922 

United  Kingdom  1,722,000  1,438,504 

United  States   148,000  150,623 

Other  Countries  626,000  875,303 

World  total   2,496,000         2,464,430 

A  Decline  of  5,600,000  Tons 

The  world  construction  now  actually  under  way 
shows  a  decline  of  nearly  5,600,000  gross  tons  from 
the  peak,  which  was  attained  in  September,  1919,  when 
8,048,000  tons  was  being  built.  The  United  States' 
present  total  of  150,000  tons,  compared  with  the  high 
level  of  4,186,000  tons  reached  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1919,  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  95  per  cent.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
world's  shipbuilding  have  changed  considerably  since 
the  pre-war  period.  Great  Britain,  which  then  had  69 
per  cent  of  the  total,  now  has  only  58  per  cent;  the 
United  States  has  still  its  6  per  cent,  as  in  1914;  and 
the  other  countries  have  increased  their  share  from 
25  per  cent  to  36  per  cent. 

Declines  continue  to  be  shown  in  the  returns  cov- 
ering the  construction  of  tankers,  but  more  than  500,- 
000  gross  tons  of  this  type  of  vessel  is  still  under  con- 
struction. The  decrease  since  the  first  of  this  year  is 
shown  in  the  following  table   (figures  in  gross  tons) : 

Jan.  1  July  1 

United   States  103,000  60,880 

United  Kingdom  536,000         383,221 

Other  Countries  154,000  85,810 

World  total  793,000         529,911 

Few  Orders  Being  Placed 

Returns  of  launchings  and  new  work  for  British 
shipyards  show  that  the  output  still  continues  mark- 
edly in  excess  of  the  volume  of  new  work.  During  the 
three  months  ending  July  1  launchings  in  the  United 
Kingdom  aggregated  148,606  gross  tons,  compared  with 
work  begun  on  new  vessels  which  will  have  a  total 
tonnage  of  only  37,987  tons.  A  slowing  down  in  out- 
put, however,  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  with  the 
returns  for  the  previous  quarter,  when  launchings 
represented  333,000  tons,  as  against  new  work  totaling 
49,000  tons. 

The  total  work  now  under  way  in  German  shipyards 
is  estimated  by  Lloyd's  Register  to  be  500,000  gross  tons. 


A  RECORD  OF  VANISHED  VESSELS,  II 

The  Ships  of  the  Famous  "California  Fleet"  of  the  '50s  and  '60s — Their  Names,  Where  and 

When  Built  and  Their  Final  Ends 

By  F.   C.  MATTHEWS 


Name 


Tons 


Built  at 


Year 


Malay  812 

Mameluke   1300 

Mandarin    776 

Mary    1149 

Mary  Bangs  958 

Mary  L.  Sutton....  1448 

Mary  Ogden  908 

Mary  Robinson   ....  1371 

Mary  Whitridge  ....  978 

Mastiff  1035 

Matchless    1200 

Memnon  1084 

Mermaid    533 

Messenger  1375 

Meteor  1067 

Midnight  838 

Minnehaha    1698 

Mischief    500 

Monsoon    773 

Monsoon    1099 

Morning  Light  938 

Morning  Light  1713 

Morning  Star  1066 

Mountain  Wave  ....  946 


Chelsea    1852 

Boston    1855 

New  York  1850 

Marblehead    1854 

Boston    , 1856 

Mystic    1856 

Warren    1854 

Bath  1854 

Baltimore    1855 

Boston   1856 

Chelsea    1853 

New  York  1848 

Boston   1851 

New  York 1852 

Boston   1852 

Portsmouth  1854 

Boston   1856 

Somerset   1853 

Bath   1851 

Newcastle,    Me 1860 

Philadelphia  1853 

Portsmouth  1853 

Medford    1853 

Charlestown   1852 


Mystery  1200    Boston 1853 


Remarks 

As  bktn.,  S.  F.-Mollendo;    into  Tahiti,  in  dis.;  condm'd,  1891. 
Sold,  about  1861,  becoming  British  ship  Milton. 
Hongkong-New  York;    lost  on  reef  near  Batavia,  1864. 
New  York-S.  P.;    into  Callao,  in  distress;  condmned,  1867. 
S.  F.-New  York,  via  Altata;    wrecked  near  Altata,  1874. 
Lost  at  Bakers  Island,  1864. 
Reported  sold,  early  '70's. 
Lost  at  Rowlands  Island,  1864. 
Converted  into  a  barge,  about  1885,  at  Boston. 
S.  P.,  Sept.  10,  1859,  for  Hongkong;  burned  when  5  days  out. 
New  York-Hongkong;    missing,  1857. 
Hongkong-London;    lost  in  Straits  of  Caspar,  1851. 
Bombay-Hongkong;    lost  on  Pratas  Shoals,  1856. 
New  York-Hiogo;    condemned  at  Mauritius,   1878. 
Reported  as  sold  foreign,  1862. 

New  York-Yokohama;  abandoned  in  Banda  Sea,  1878. 
Lost  at  Bakers  Island,  September,  1867. 

Sold,  about  1855,  going  under  Danish  flag,  as  Sleipner,  bark. 
Sold,  1865,  and  went  under  Norwegian  flag. 
Lost  at  Howlands  Island,  January,   1865. 

As  a  Federal  cruiser,  capt'd  by  Confederates,  destroyed,  1863. 
Sold,  1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 
Sold,  1863,  becoming  British  ship  Landsborough. 
Boston-Calcutta;   condemned  at  Rio,   1865;   repaired  and   con- 
tinued as  Maria  Del  Gloria,  bark. 
Sold,  1854,  and  went  under  British  flag. 


N.  B.  Palmer 1490 

Nabob 1245 

Napier  1811 

National   Eagle  ....  1095 

Neptune's  Car  1616 

Neptune's  Favorite  1194 

Nightingale    1066 

Nonpareil    1097 

Noonday    1177 

Norseman    812 

North  Wind  1041 

Northern  Eagle  ...     664 

Northern  Light  ....  1021 
Nor'wester    1134 


Ne\v  York  

Chelsea    

Baltimore    

Medford    

Portsmouth,  Va 

Chelsea    

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Frankfort,  Me 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Boston   

New  York  

Boston    


1850 
1854 
1856 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1851 
1853 
1855 
1856 
1853 
1854 


Boston  1851 

Medford    1854 


As  Norwegian  ship,  abandoned  in  No.  Atlantic,  January,  1892. 
Liverpool-Shanghai;  lost  on  north  end  of  Luzon,  1862. 
As  British  ship,  lost  at  Bakers  Island,  1871, 
Lost  on  Yucatan  coast,  early  in  '80's;    then  bark  rigged. 
Sold,  1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 
Sold,  1863,  becoming  British  ship  Mataura. 
As  Norwegian  bark,  abandoned  in   No.  Atlantic,  April,   1893. 
Sold,  1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 

Boston-S.  F. ;  lost  on  Noonday  Rock,  oif  S.  F.  entrance,  1862. 
Sold,  1863,  and  went  under  Siamese  flag. 

Ashore  off  Bintang;    got  off;    sold,  Singapore,  '63;    lost,  1871. 
Burned,  1859;    rebuilt;    as  bark  W.  H.  Gawley,  lost,  1880,  out- 
side San   Francisco. 
Havre-N.  Y. ;   aband'd,  sinking,  after  colln.  in  No.  Atlantic,  '62. 
New  Orleans-Liverpool ;  burned  off  Key  West,  February,  1873. 


Ocean  Express  1571 

Ocean  Pearl  846 

Ocean  Rover 776 

Ocean    Telegraph..  1494 

Onward   874 

Oracle    1196 

Oriental    1060 

Orpheus    1067 

Osborne  Howes  ....  1100 


Medford    1854 

Charlestown   1853 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  1854 

Medford    1854 

Medford    1852 

Thomaston    1853 

New  York  1849 

Boston   1856 

Medford    1854 


Sold;  was  under  differ't  flags;  was  lastly,  Norw.  sh.  Friedrich. 
Sold,  1864,  and  went  under  British  flag. 
Lost  on  reef  near  Pernambuco,  July,  1870. 

Sold, '62;  renam.  Light  Brigade;  lastly,  coal  hulk  at  Gibraltar. 
Purchased  in  1862  for  U.  S.  sail'g  cruiser;  equip'd  with  8  guns. 
Sold,  1862,  and  went  under  British  flag;  later,  sold  to  Peru. 
Going  to  sea  from  Foochow,  for  N.  Y.,  lost  on  a  reef,  Feb.,  '54. 
Wkd.  nr.  Cape  Flattery,  after  sinking  S.  S.  Pacific,  in  col.,  '75. 
Sold  at  Calcutta,  1864. 


Pampero    1375    Mystic    1853 

Panama  1139     New  York  1853 

Panther  1185     Medford    1854 

Paragon    899      1852 

Peri    560     Robbinstn,  Me 1852 

Peruvian   1156    Boston    '. 1857 

Phantom   1174     Medford    1853 

Polynesia    1084    Boston   1852 

Prima  Donna  1529     Mystic    1858 


Bought  by  U.  S.  govt,  in  Dec,  1861,  for  use  as  transport. 
Bankok-Pernambuco ;  into  Bahia  in  distress;    reptd.  sold,  1867. 
Nanaimo,  B.  C.-S.  F. ;  wrecked  in  De  Haro  Straits,  Jan.,  1874. 
Calcutta-N.  Y. ;  condemned  and  sold  at  Galle,  Ceylon,  1862. 
Sold,  early  '60's,  becoming  Norwegian  bark  Brilliant. 
Wrecked  near  Cape  Cod,  January,  1873. 

San  Francisco-Hongkong;  lost  on  Pratas  Shoals,  July,  1862. 
Burned  while  anchored  in  S.  F.  harbor,  ready  to  sail,  Mch.,  '62. 
Sold  late  '80's  to  Austrian  owners. 
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Name  Tons 

Queen  of  Clippers  2365 

Queen  of  the  East  1285 

Queen  of  Pacific...  1356 

Queen  of  the  Seas  1335 

R.  B.   Forbes 756 

Race   Horse    (bk)..  530 

Race  Hound  499 

Racer     1669 

Radiant   1318 

^aduga    589 

Rambler    1119 

Rapid  1118 

Rattler    1121 


Raven  

Red  Gauntlet  

Red    Rover   

Reindeer    

Renown   

Reporter    

Resolute    

Reynard     

Ringleader    

Rival    

Robin  Hood  

Rocket    (bark) 

Roman   

Romance  of  Seas. 
Rovers  Bride  


630 
1038 
1020 

806 
1025 
1474 

787 
1029 
1156 
1029 
1185 

391 

774 
1782 

383 


Built  at  Year 

Boston   1853 

Damariscotta   1851 

Pembroke,  Me 1852 

Boston    1852 

Boston    1851 

Boston   1850 

Thomaston,  N.  Y...  1851 

Nev^^buryport    1851 

Boston   1852 

Newburyport    1848 

Medford  1854 

New  York  1852 

Rockland  1852 

Somerset  1851 

Robbinstn,  Me 1853 

Portsmouth  1852 

Boston   1849 

Newburyport    1858 

Boston   1853 

New  York  1853 

Newburyport    1856 

Medford    1853 

Medford    1855 

Medford    1854 

Medford    1851 

New  York  1842 

Boston   1853 

Baltimore    1853 


Remarks 
Sold,  1856,  at  Marseilles  and  went  under  French  flag. 
S.  F.-Australia,  to  load  coal  for  China;  lost  in  So.  Pacific,  '72. 
New  York-San  Francisco;  lost  on  reef  near  Pernambuco,  1859. 
Liverpool-Shanghai;  foundered  near  Formosa,  September,  1860. 

Sold  at  Hongkong,  1864;  renamed  Maria  Pia. 

Boston-Gibraltar,  January,  1865;  missing. 

Reported  sold  in  China,  about  1858. 

Wrecked  on  coast  of  Ireland,  May,  1856. 

Sold  at  Calcutta,  1864;  wrecked,  1871. 

As  Hawaiian  bk.  lolani,  sunk  after  coll'n  off  S.  F.,  May,  1900. 

Sold,  early  '60's,  becoming  German  ship   Fanny. 

Sold,  1859,  and  went  under  Danish  flag. 

As  British  bk.  Martha,  put  into  S.  F.  in  distress;  condemned 

and  broken  up,  1889. 
N.  Y.-S.  F.;  condemned  at  Rio,  1863;  sold;  renamed  Bessie. 
Boston-Hongkong;  captured  by  Florida,  and  burned.  May,  1863. 
As  Br.  sh.  Young  Australia,  Brisbane-England;  lost,  May,  '72. 
Manila-San  Francisco;  lost  near  Manila,  January,  1859, 
Reported  sold,  1863,  to  go  under  British  flag. 
New  York-San  Francisco;  foundered  off  Cape  Horn,  Aug.,  '62. 
Sold,  1862,  and  went  under  British  flag. 
Sold,  early  '80's,  becoming  British  bark,  of  Quebec. 
Hongkong-S.  F.;  wrecked  on  the  Pescadores,  May,  1863. 
Lost  in  early  '70's. 
Burned  at  Bakers  Island,  1869. 
Sold,  1873,  to  go  under  foreign  flag. 

Hongkong-New  York;  foundered  in  North  Atlantic,  1853. 
From  Hongkong,  March,  1863,  for  San  Francisco;  missing. 
Sold  in  Australia,  1855. 


S.  S.  Bishop 610 

Samuel  Russell  ....     752 

San  Francisco 1000 

Sancho   Panza   695 

Santa  Claus  1250 

Saracen   1223 

Sea  King  1166 

Sea  Lark  974 

Seaman    546 

Seamans   Bride   ....     750 
Seamans   Bride   ....     668 

Sea    Nymph    1253 

Sea  Serpent 1337 

Sea  Witch  907 

Shooting  Star 879 

Shooting  Star  903 

Shooting  Star  947 

Sierra  Nevada  1942 

Silver  Star  1195 

Simoon     1436 

Sirocco  1131 

Skylark    1209 

Snow  Squall  742 

Southern   Cross  ....     938 
Sov'gn  of  the  Seas  2421 

Sparkling   Sea   893 

Sparkling  Wave  ....     655 
Spirit  of  the  Times     928 

Spitfire    1549 

Sportsman     626 

Staffordshire    1817 

Staghound    1534 

Starlight   1153 

Star  of  Hope 1197 

Star  of  the  Union  1057 

Starr  King  1170 

Sting-Ray    800 

Storm  King 1400 

Sultan    1184 

Sunbeam   988 


Philadelphia 
New  York  ... 
New  York  ... 

Medford    

Boston    

Boston    

Boston   


Baltimore    . 

Belfast,  Me 

Baltimore    

Fairhaven  .— . 

Portsmouth  

New  York  

Williamsburg,  L.  I. 
Medford  


Portsmouth  

Medford  

Williamsburg,  L.  I. 

Baltimore    

Somerset  

Portland,   Me 

Boston    

Boston   


Swansea,  Mass. 

Baltimore    

Frankfort,    Me. 

Belfast,   Me 

Boston    

Boston    

Boston   


Medford    

Newburyport  .. 
Greenport,  L.  I. 
Chelsea    


Medford 


1851  Sold,  '57;  renamed  Grey  Eagle,  of  Baltimore;  later,  bark  rig'd. 

1847  Foochow-New  York;  lost  on  reef,  Sts.  of  Caspar,  Jan'y,  1871. 

1853  Lost  on  first  voy.,  ent'g  S.  F.  har.,  105  ds.  from  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  '54. 

1855  Sold  about  1868,  becoming  British  sh.  Nimrod;  later,  Ger.  sh. 

1854  Callao-Hamburg,  aband'd  Aug.,  '63,  while  mkg.  for  St.  Thomas. 
1854  Sold  at  San  Francisco,  1866,  becoming  Italian  sh.  Teresa. 

1856  S.  F.-Liverpool ;  foundered  in  hurricane,  September,  1862. 
1860  Boston-S.   F.;   captured  by  Alabama  and  burned,  April,   1863. 

1850  N.  O.-Marseilles;  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  Feb.,  1855. 
1856  Lost  on  reef  at  Bakers  Island,  Mch.,  1865,  while  loading  guano. 

1851  Sold,  1858,  becoming  ship  Carl  Staegoman,  of  Hamburg. 

1853  N.  Y.-S.  F.;  lost  on  Point  Reyes,  California  coast,  May,  1861. 

1850  Sold,  1874,  becoming  Norwegian  ship  Progress. 

1845  Hongkong-Havana,  with  coolies;  lost  near  Havana,  Mch.,  '56. 

1851  Orig'l  name  Ino;  then  bk.(ex.ship)  Shooting  Star;  later,  Ellen. 

1851  Sold,  1856,  and  went  under  Siamese  flag;  lost  on  Formosa,  '69. 
1858  N.  Y.-Panama;  captured  by  Chickamauga  and  burned,  Oct.,  '64. 

1854  Sold,  1863;    became  British  sh.  Royal  Dane;  wrecked,  1877. 

1856  Wrecked  at  Jarvis  Island,  November,  1860. 

1852  Sold,  1863;  became  Br.  sh. ;  later  became  Norw.  sh.  Hooding. 

1852  Reported  sold  foreign,  late  '50's. 

1853  Sold  at  Hamburg,  1864;  renamed  Albertine. 

1851  N.  Y.-S.  F.;  put  into  Falkland  Is.  in  dis.;  condmd.;  Mch.,  '64, 

1851  West  coast  of  Mex.-N.  Y.;  captured  by  Florida,  burned,  1863. 

1852  As  British  ship,  lost  in  Straits  of  Malacca,  August,  1859, 

1857  As  U.  S.  transport  ship,  lost  on  Florida  Reefs,  January,  1863, 

1853  Sold  at  London,  1864,  and  went  under  British  flag. 

1853  Sold,  1863;   had  dif.  names;   in  1870  was  Nina  of  Hongkong. 

1853  Sold  at  London,  1863,  and  went  under  British  flag. 

1855  Sold  at  Valparaiso,  1865,  becoming  Chilean  sh.  Baronesa. 
1851  Liverpool-Boston;  lost  on  Cape  Sable,  December,  1854. 
1850  Sunderland-S.  F. ;  burned  off  Pernambuco,  October,   1861, 

1854  Sold,  1865,  becoming  Peruvian  ship  R.  Protolongo. 

1855  Liverpool-Calcutta;   abandoned,   sinking,  June,  1861. 

1853  Sold  foreign,  early  '70's. 

1854  Hongkong-Singapore;  lost  on  Point  Romania,  June,  1862. 

1854  Canton-New  York;    wrecked  on  Fire  Island,  January,  1856. 
1853  Sold  at  Liverpool,  1864,  and  went  under  British  flag. 

1855  Boston-Liverpool,  May,  1862;  missing. 
1845  Sold,  1865,  and  went  under  British  flag. 
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Name  Tons 

Sunny   South   776 

Sunshine  1467 

Surprise    1261 

Susan  Rowland  ....  1137 

Swallow    1434 

Sweepstakes   1735 

Swordfish    1036 

Syren   1064 


Built  at  Year 

Williamsburg,  L.  I.  1854 

Bath  1856 

Boston   1850 

Medford    1856 

Boston   1854 

New  York  1853 

New  York  1851 

Boston   185] 


Talisman  1238    Damariscotta 

Tam  O'Shanter  ....     850     

Telegraph   1068    Medford    


Thatcher  Magoun.. 
Thomas  Watson  .... 

Tingqua  

Tornado  

Torrent   

Trade  Wind  

Tropic    

Tropic    

Tsar  

Twilight    


1248     Boston    

348     Baltimore    

668     Portsmouth  

1801  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 

641     Bath  

2030     New  York  

512    Bath   

882    Kennebunk   

470     Newburyport   

1482  Mystic  


1854 
1849 
1851 

1856 
1848 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1855 
1847 
1857 


Typhoon    1611     Portsmouth  1851 


Remarks 
As  slaver  Emanuela,  of  Havana,  captured  in  Indian  Ocn.,  1860. 
Sold  about  1863  and  became  Br.  sh.  Anglo  Indian,  of  Sydney. 
New  York-Yokohama ;  wrecked  near  Yokohama,  February,  1876. 
N.  Y.-S.  F.;  burned  off  Pernambuco,  December,  1864. 
Sold  at  auction,  1883, 

Australia-Batavia;  ashore  Sts.  of  Sunda;  sold  at  Batavia,  '62. 
Shanghai-Amoy;  wrecked  in  Yangtse,  July,  1862. 
Baltimore-San  Francisco;  condemned  at  Rio,  July,  1888. 

New  York-Shanghai;  captured  by  Alabama;  burned;  June,  '63. 
Calcutta-Boston;  abandoned  in  North  Atlantic,  December,  1853. 
Partly  brnd.  at  Savannah,  '57;  reblt. ;  contd.  as  Henry  Brigham; 

later,  Peruv.  coolie  sh.  Campagnie  Maritima  Del  Peru  No.  2. 
Sold  about  1880;  as  Norw.  sh.  Hercules,  lost  on  African  coast. 
As  a  blockade-runner,  captd.  and  destrd.  by  U.  S.  S.  Flag,  '63. 
Shanghai-New  York;  lost  on  Cape  Hatteras,  January,  1855. 
Sold  at  London,  '64;  as  Br.  sh.  reptd.  partly  brnd.  at  N.  0.,  '78. 
Lost  on  coast  of  Alaska,  1868. 

Mobile-Liverp'l;  foundrd.  after  colln.  with  Olympus,  June,  '54. 
Sold  about  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  Christian  Mathias. 
Philadelphia,  December,  1862  -  San  Francisco;  missing. 
Lost  on  bar,  Newchang,  China,  1862. 
Sold,  1865,  becoming  Peruv.  coolie  ship  Campagnie  Maritima 

Del  Peru  No.  1;  later  resold;  under  name  Hermann,  brkn. 

up  at  San  Francisco,  1877. 
Sold  at  Singapore,  1863,  becoming  British  sh.  Indomitable. 


Uncle  Toby  1144 

Uncowah  988 

Undaunted    1371 


Freeport,   Me. 

New  York  

Bath  


1853     Stranded  on  English  Bank,  River  Plate,  1862;  sold. 

1856     Sold  at  S.  F.,  1865;  as  Peruv.  coolie  sh.  brnd.  in  China  Sea,  '70. 

1853     N.  Y.-S.  F.;  condmd.  at  Rio,  '63;  sold;  repd. ;  renamed  Halden. 


Union  1012    Baltimore    1851     Sold;  as  Fr.  sh.  Eugene  &  Adele,  Mars-S.  F.,  cond.  at  Rio, '72. 


Victory    670     Newburyport 

Viking   1349    Bath  

Vitula    1187     Boston   


War  Hawk  1015 

Water  Witch   900 

Waverley  749 

Webfoot    1091 

Western  Continent  1272 

Western  Star  841 

Westward  Ho  1650 

West  Wind  1071 

Whirlwind  962 

Whistler    820 

White  Falcon  1372 

White  Squall  1118 

White   Swallow   ....  1192 

Wide  Awake  758 

Wild   Duck   860 

Wild  Hunter 1080 

Wild  Pigeon  996 

Wild   Ranger   1044 

Wild  Rover  1035 

Wild  Wave  1547 

Windward  818 

Winged  Arrow  1052 

Winged  Racer  1767 

Wings  of  the  Mng.     915 

Wisconsin   952 

Witchcraft    1310 

Witch  of  the  Wave  1494 
Witch  of  the  Wave  1198 

Wizard  1601 

Wizard  King 1398 

Young  America  ....  1961 
Young  Mechanic...  1375 


Newburyport 


Charlestown  

Dennis  

Pembroke,   Me 

Medford    

Boston   

Medford    

Medford    

Newburyport    

Pittston,    Me 

New  York  

Medford  

Williamsburg,  L.  I. 

Portsmouth  

Dennis,  Mass 

Portsmouth  


Medford  

Damariscotta   . 
Richmond,  Me. 

Bath  

Boston   

Boston   

Waldboro  

New  York  

Chelsea    

Portsmouth  .... 
Portsmouth  .... 

Boston   

Richmond,  Me. 

New  York  

Rockland,    Me. 


Zephyr 1184    Chelsea 


1851  Callao-Hampton  Roads;  lost  near  Cape  Henry,  March,  1861. 
1853  Hongkong-San  Francisco;  lost  on  coast  of  Japan,  June,  1863. 
1855  N.  Y.-S.  F.;  cond.  at  Rio,  '67;  sold;  repd.;  renmd.  Bessie  Anna. 

1855  Burned  at  Port  Discovery,  Wash.,  April,  1883. 

1853  Wrecked  at  Ypala,  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  June,  1855, 

1853  Coringa-Calcutta,  June,  1862;  missing. 

1856  As.  Br.  bk.,  f m.  Tacoma  for  Callao ;  bnd.  off  Cape  Flattery,  '86. 
1853  Reported  sold  foreign,  early  '70's. 

1849  Stranded  at  Calcutta,  1864;  sold. 

1852  As  Peruv.  coolie  sh.,  burned  in  harbor  of  Callao,  Feb.,  1864. 

1853  Sold,  1863;  renamed  Lord  Clyde. 

1852  Sold  in  England,  early  '60's. 

1853  Melbourne-Singapore;  wrecked  in  Bass  Straits,  May,  1855. 
1853  Sold;  as  Peruv.  coolie  sh.  Napoleon  Canavero,  brnd.  at  sea,  '66. 

1850  Part,  brnd.,  '53;  reblt.  as  bk.;  sold  '56,  becmg.  Fr.  bk.  Splendide. 
1853  Boston-Hongkong;  abandoned  near  Fayal,  June,  1871. 

1853  Sold,  1857,  and  went  under  Siamese  flag. 

1854  Foochow-New  York;  wrecked  in  the  River  Min,  fall,  1856, 

1855  Was  bark,  of  Boston,  1881 ;  not  listed,  1884. 

1851  In  '63,  Br.  sh.;  in  '65,  Span.  sh.  Bella  Juana;  later  was  Span, 

sh.  Voladora;  abandoned  in  No.  Atlantic,  Feb.,  1892. 

1853  Sold  by  court,  a/c  colln.  with  Coleroon,  '62;  renmd.  Ocean  Chief. 

1853  Reported  lost,  about  1870;  no  particulars  available. 

1854  S.  F.-Valparaiso ;  wrecked  on  Oeno  Is.,  So.  Pac,  March,  1858, 
1853  As  bark,  Seattle  for  S.  F.;  stranded  on  Whidby  Is.,  Dec.  30,  '75. 

1852  Sold  at  San  Francisco,  1868,  and  went  under  Russian  flag. 

1852  Manila-New  York;  captured  by  Alabama  and  burned,  Nov.,  '63. 

1853  Sold,  1857,  and  went  under  French  flag,  as  Surate. 

1847  Sold,  bcmg.  Arg.  sh.  Carlos;  later  was  Ch.  sh.  Elvira  Alvarez. 

1850  Callao-Baltimore;  wrecked  near  Cape  Hatteras,  April,  1861. 

1851  Sold  in  Holland,  1856,  becoming  Electra,  of  Amsterdam. 

1856  Sold  at  Hamburg,  1874,  and  went  under  German  flag. 

1852  Sold,  1862,  bcmg.  Br.  sh.  Queen  of  the  Colonies;  reptd.  lost,  '74. 

1854  Sold,  1865,  becoming  British  ship  Munsoory. 

1853  Sold,  '84,  bcmg.  Aus.  sh.  Miroslav;  Phila.-Fiume,  msg.,  Mch.,  '93. 

1854  Boston-Hongkong;  burned  in  South  Atlantic,  March,  1866. 

1854     Sold  about  1870  and  went  under  British  flag. 


RIVER  TERMINALS  AND  WATER  DEPTHS 

Utilization  of  Rivers  is  Best  Means  to  Persuade  Federal  Government  to  Provide  Greater  Depths. 

Success  of  Europe  Points  the  Way 

By   H.   McL.   HARDING 

Designing  Terminal  Engineer,  City  of  Natchez,  Mississippi 


RIVER  terminals  are  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  expected  volume  of  traffic.     The  larger  ter- 
minals are  generally  situated  on  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  river  where  ocean  navigation  ends 
and  where  the  deeper  water  is;    and  the  smaller  along 
the  upper  stretches  where  the  depth  of  water  is  the 
minimum  for  freight  navigation. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  and  profitable  field  for 
transportation  of  freight  far  inland  by  small  barges. 
To  achieve  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  this 
freight  service,  there  should  be  a  permanent  and  main- 
tained depth  of  from  six  to  nine  feet.  Nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  obtain  from  every  source  the  de- 
sired depth.  This,  however,  does  not  mean,  if  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  government  to  do  the  dredging  or 
because  the  river  bed  is  partially  composed  of  solid 
rock  and  the  six  to  nine  feet  cannot  be  obtained  for 
many  years  to  come,  that  important  cities  or  commun- 
ities will  during  a  long  period  be  deprived  of  the  great 
advantages  of  water  transportation. 

Use  Entails  Improvement 

It  has  been  said  if  navigation  lines  be  started  on 
a  less  depth  that  the  Federal  government  will  not  then 
think  it  necessary  to  dredge  deeper.  Exactly  opposite 
is  the  case,  for  if  the  government  sees  that  the  river, 
though  quite  shallow,  is  being  extensively  utilized,  it 
will  the  more  readily  and  quickly  assist  in  providing 
a  deeper  channel  and  maintaining  it;  in  fact,  acts  of 
Congress  have  instructed  the  Army  engineers  to  help 
those  cities  which  are  trying  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  the  law.  If  there  be  apathy,  or  a  neglect  as  to 
water-borne  commerce  in  the  community,  then  there 
will  be  little  encouragement  for  Washington  to  im- 
prove their  waterways.  The  incentive  to  action  by  the 
government  must  come  from  the  states,  cities  or  sec- 
tions to  be  benefited.  This  emphasizes  where  the  ini- 
tiative must  originate.  The  government  is  not  hunting 
for  rivers  to  be  dredged.     All  the  river  cities  are  ben- 


efited by  the  development  of  the  upper  stretches. 

What  will  be  the  minimum  depth  of  a  waterway  that 
will  be  a  commercial  success — that  is,  which  will  pay? 
This,  perhaps,  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
were  it  not  that  there  are  valuable  statistics  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  similar  conditions 
with  shallow  draft  towboats  and  barges  in  Europe  and 
other  foreign  countries.  The  dimensions  of  power 
boats  and  barges  derived  from  government  reports  are 
herein  quoted. 

Towed  Barges  Best 

The  types  of  small  river  boats  and  the  character  of 
the  traffic  often  are  the  determining  factors  in  attain- 
ing success.  Without  giving  the  details,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  for  river  craft  of  shallow  draft,  towed 
barges  for  freight  will  prove  the  most  profitable;  not, 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  self-propelled  barges,  but 
power  boats  and  towed  or  pushed  barges.  On  account 
of  the  small  draft  possible  the  power  boats  should  not 
carry  cargo. 

For  the  whole  season,  with  rail  competition,  the  in- 
come, both  gross  and  net,  will  exceed  that  from  pas- 
senger traffic.  From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  gross  income  of  rail  traffic  is  derived  from  freight. 

It  has  been  stated,  because  there  are  on  the  aver- 
age more  inhabitants  a  square  mile  in  Europe  (290  a 
square  mile  in  Germany  and  63  on  the  Mississippi 
from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf),  that  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  wonderful  success  of  water  traffic  on  European 
rivers.  As  it  is  the  freight  traffic  that  pays,  the  po- 
tential income  from  the  possible  freight  tonnage  should 
be  the  criterion  of  value. 

Immense  Tributary  Areas 

More  important  is  the  area  from  which  freight  traf- 
fis  is  drawn.  If  this  is  taken  into  account,  the  volume 
of  the  combined  products  of  the  factories,  the  farms 
and  the  mines  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  to 
be  in  excess  of  that  possible  from  the  restricted  dis- 
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tricts  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Elbe  and  the  Dan- 
ube. To  an  inland  terminal  in  Texas,  52  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  freight  is  drawn  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  from 
sections  near  the  Canadian  line.  Probably  this  draw- 
ing distance  is  at  least  five  times  that  for  the  Euro- 
pean water-borne  commerce  and  the  area  at  least  ten 
times  as  great. 

A  navigation  line  on  a  shallow  river  using  barges 
having  a  low  freeboard  would  for  the  season  prove  a 
profitable  investment  where  the  high,  many  -  decked 
packet  has  been  a  failure.  Barges  offer  less  wind  re- 
sistance than  the  packets  and  are  more  easily  con- 
trolled. 

With  a  permanently  maintained  channel  of  a  depth 
from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet,  and  there  be- 
ing a  tonnage  proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the 
barges,  an  inland  navigation  company  can  be  a  suc- 
cess. Besides  the  barges  being  designed  for  the  ex- 
pected service,  there  must  also  be  correctly  located 
and  planned  terminals  where,  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances, barges  can  be  loaded  and  discharged  with  great 
rapidity,  there  being  only  one  direct  movement  of  each 
draft  between  vessel  and  shore. 

Shallow  Depths  Easier  to  Maintain 

It  is  far  easier  to  maintain  a  depth  of  between  2 
and  3  feet  than  one  of  6  feet.  Government  engineers 
would  not  be  so  averse  to  recommending  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  former  depth  as  the  latter.  Loaded  steel 
barges  towed  in  fleets  may  draw  about  2  feet  6  inches. 
The  width  may  be  23  feet  and  the  length  125  to  150 
feet.  Such  barges  should  be  so  designed  that  freight 
can  be  lifted  from  or  deposited  in  the  barges  by  trav- 
eling gantry  cranes  with  one  vertical  movement.  Such 
may  be  said  to  be  the  almost  universal  mechanical 
method  of  operation  in  Europe. 

The  towboats   and  barges   do  not  carry  passengers. 

The  following  dimensions  and  capacities  of  the 
smaller  towboats  and  barges  are  selected  from  gov- 
ernment reports : 

Elbe  River  Towboats:  length,  210  feet;  beam,  23 
feet;    draft,  2  feet  1  inch;  indicated  horsepower,  450. 

Rhine  Power  Boats:  length,  150  feet;  beam,  22  feet; 
draft,  1  foot  7  inches;  tonnage  towed,  2100  tons.  An- 
other type  is:  length,  150  feet;  width,  22  feet;  draft, 
1  foot  8  inches. 

Rhine  Barges  Towed  (government  report) :  The 
hulls  are  of  steel  sub-divided  into  several  compart- 
ments by  transverse  bulkheads,  the  longitudinal  length 
being   sufficient   to   permit   any    sequence    of    loading. 


The  hatch  runs  almost  the  full  length  of  the  barge, 
and  covers  the  entire  width  except  for  a  narrow  run- 
way along  the  gunwale.  The  coaming  is  about  2  feet 
high  and  the  slope  of  the  hatch  cover  is  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  the  half  width  of  the  boat.  The  covers  gen- 
erally run  athwartship  and  are  about  three  planks  to 
the  section. 

Some  Other  European  Types 

Elbe  Barges:  There  are  here  wooden  hull  barges. 
Some  barges  have  steel  sides,  are  flat  and  have  wood- 
en bottoms.  On  the  Danube,  Seine,  Spree  and  Havel, 
there  are  many  points  of  barge  similarity  between 
these  and  those  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  especially  in 
regard  to  free  vertical  movements  in  the  discharging 
and  loading. 

On  the  Rhone  River  there  are  small  barges,  length 
183  feet,  beam  25  feet,  draft  (light)  11  inches;  capac- 
ity 325  tons.  The  load  is  adapted  to  the  depth  of 
the  river. 

Barge  Capacity:  Diagrams  can  be  furnished  of  four 
types  of  barges  designated  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  of  a  length 
of  150  feet  and  width  of  34  feet.  The  drafts  of  Nos.  2 
and  4  with  different  loadings  are  also  shown  from 
curves  in  another  plate.  It  is  shown  from  these  curves 
that  it  is  possible  to  transfer  150  tons  at  a  draft  be- 
tween 2  and  3  feet,  and  100  tons  at  a  draft  a  little 
below  2  feet.  The  smaller  barges  are  for  navigating 
the  shallow  tributary  rivers  and  act  as  feeders  to 
the  main  river  artery. 

The  economical  speed  for  upstream  towing  is  50  per 
cent  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  Oder 
River  towboats:  length,  170  feet  10  inches;  beam,  26 
feet  3  inches;  draft,  2  feet  11  inches;  indicated  horse- 
power, 600.  Length,  172  feet,  beam  26  feet  3  inches; 
draft,  2  feet  11 1,2  inches,  indicated  horsepower,  550. 

Small  Russian  River  Towboats:  length,  150  feet; 
beam,  22  feet;  draft,  1  foot  7  inches.  Length  150  feet, 
beam  22  feet,  draft  1  foot  8  inches.  Tonnage  towed, 
2100  tons. 

The  above  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  fleet 
of  barges  can  be  towed  by  power  boats,  neither  tow- 
boats  or  barges  drawing  more  than  2  feet  6  inches. 
The  above  figures  are  derived   from  actual   examples. 

Fleets  of  small  barges  can  penerate  far  inland,  and 
if  economically  operated  will  prove  a  good  investment 
on  upper  stretches  of  rivers  where  today  there  are  no 
transportation  facilities.  There  are  many  examples 
to  follow  in  many  European   countries- 
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CAPITAL  CHARGES  ON  MOTORSHIPS 

Failure  to  Invest  in  Propelling  Equipment  so  as  to  Assure  Ability  to  Compete  with  Vessels  So 

Equipped  Threatens  Ruin 

By  EDWARD  B.  POLLISTER 


THERE  are  business  enterprises  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  in  during  good  times  and  out  before  bad 
times;  but  no  great  shipping  business  will  be 
built  up  on  this  basis.  The  important  thing  for 
the  shipowner  is  to  be  able  to  hang  on  when  times 
are  bad. 

W.  A.  Harriman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation,  in  a 
recent  address,  brought  out  the  point  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  "fixed  charges"  on  ships  could  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  dull  times  to  be  cared  for  during 
good  times. 

The  greatest  single  factor  delaying  the  adoption  of 
the  motorship  by  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
the  excess  cost  of  the  motorship  and  the  general  feel- 
ing against  increased  investment  on  the  part  of  ship- 
builders, marine  engineers,  naval  architects  and  ship- 
owners, so  well  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "capital 
charges  will  be  always  with  us".  The  ever-increas- 
ing competition  of  foreign  motorships  will  soon  bring 
home  this  truism  as  applying  especially  to  steamships, 
which  are  tied  up  because  they  are  unable  to  compete. 
Cargo  Vessel  Operation 
Considering  a  business  venture  of  a  cargo  vessel 
costing  $1,000,000  and  operating  in  world  commerce,  the 
success  of  the  venture,  good  management  and  full  pro- 
tection against  hazards  being  conceded,  depends  pri- 
marily on  keeping  her  in  profitable  service  a  suflftcient 
period  during  her  normal  life  for  the  excess  of  freight 
receipts  over  operating  expenses  to  yield  the  million 
dollars  invested,  plus  an  adequate  return  on  the  in- 
vestment for  this  period;  or  the  disposal  of  the  vessel 
at  some  time  during  her  career  on  a  basis  which  would 
return  the  original  investment  plus  a  profit.  In  com- 
peting with  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  the 
earnings  of  the  vessel  are  subject  to  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  peace,  trade  conditions  that  are  booming  or 
stagnant,  legislative  restrictions  which  may  be  confis- 
catory, and  rates  and  advantages  offered  by  ships  im- 
proved in  design,  operating  economy  and  speed,  devel- 
oped during  the  period  of  the  normal  life  of  the  ves- 
sel. Every  ship  launched  must  expect,  during  her  nor- 
mal life,  to  face  periods  of  trade  depression  which 
will  tax  the  business  ability  of  her  operators  to  keep 
her  in  continuous  profitable  operation. 

Although  the  earnings  during  times  of  great  mer- 
cantile prosperity  are  the  greatest  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  venture,  the  safety  of  the  investment  de- 
pends on,  and  the  maximum  earnings  will  accrue  di- 
rectly proportional  to,  the  time  the  ship  is  at  sea,  car- 
rying profitable  cargo  and  inversely  as  the  ship  is  laid 


up,  idle,  or  operating  without  profit.  Fixed  charges 
of  15  per  cent  on  a  million  dollar  vessel  amount  to 
$150,000  annually,  to  which  must  be  added  the  port 
charges  if  the  vessel  is  laid  up. 

A  Tramp   Motorship 

The  skipper  of  a  tramp  motorhip  which  recently 
loaded  a  $75,000  freight  of  case  oil  at  a  Texas  port 
for  China  at  a  freight  rate  of  about  $9  a  ton,  gave 
me  his  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  the  motorship  in 
a  conversation  which  was  about  as  follows: 

"Skipper,  why  is  it  that  a  Scandinavian  vessel  is 
carrying  a  full  load  of  American  bulk  cargo  from  an 
American  port  to  Hongkong  at  a  time  when  freights 
are  hard  to  get?" 

"The  Scandinavians  know  the  shipping  game  better 
than  Americans." 

"Do  you  like  the  motorship  better  than  the  steamer?" 

"No,  I  am  too  old  and  have  been  too  long  in  the 
shipping  game  to  like  any  new  type  of  vessel,  but  I 
would  rather  be  master  of  a  motorship,  because  with 
a  motorship  I  can  lick  the  whey  out  of  any  steamer  I 
run  across  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

"On  account  of  the  fuel  economy?" 

"That's  only  a  small  part  of  the  advantage  of  a  mo- 
torship over  a  steamer.  1  arrived  from  Hamburg  in 
ballast,  and  my  ship  was  too  high  out  of  water  to  util- 
ize the  freight  handling  equipment  at  this  dock;  and 
accordingly  had  to  load  a  large  part  of  the  cargo  with 
stevedores,  delaying  me  nearly  ten  days.  During  this 
time  in  port,  the  fuel  consumption  has  only  been  .6 
ton  of  oil  as  against  6  tons  for  a  steamer,  with  far 
less  standby  loss.  Additional  cost  for  the  steamer,  5.4 
tons  at  $7.80,  15  days,  $630. 

"This  motorship  of  9000  tons  deadweight  capacity, 
including  bunker  fuel,  burns  9V2  tons  of  oil  a  day,  as 
against  30  tons  a  day  for  a  corresponding  steamer 
while  at  sea. 

No  Call  at  Honolulu 

"I  have  an  opportunity  of  filling  my  ship  with  cargo 
at  $9  a  ton.  Burning  only  9^2  tons  a  day  at  11  knots, 
the  39-day  run  to  Hongkong  requires  370  tons  of  bun- 
ker fuel.  Allowing  25  per  cent  reserve,  I  can  take 
on  465  tons  of  fuel  and  8535  tons  of  freight. 

"If  I  had  a  steamer,  I  should  have  to  reserve  bunker 
capacity  for  the  longest  leg  of  the  voyage,  which  would 
be  Honolulu  to  Hongkong,  a  distance  of  4900  miles; 
say  19  days,  30  tons  of  fuel  per  day,  570  tons  burned, 
plus  reserve  of  25  per  cent  or  a  minimum  bunker  fuel 
of  715  tons.  The  maximum  cargo  I  could  load  on  a 
steamer  would  be  8285  tons,  250  tons  less  than  the 
motorship,   which    corresponds   to   $2250   more   freight 
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money.  When  I  get  through  the  canal,  I  will  set  a 
course  straight  for  Hongkong,  whereas  with  the  steam- 
er, I  would  have  to  deviate  and  lose  a  day  going  to 
Honolulu  for  fuel.  The  port  charges  at  Honolulu,  in- 
cluding towing  and  pilot,  would  be  about  $250,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  operating  the  ship  and  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  investment  for  an  extra  day,  which 
amounts  to  about  $550.  For  the  39-day  run,  the  mo- 
torship  cost  for  fuel  will  be  $2885.  The  steamer  will 
burn  600  tons  of  Port  Arthur  fuel  at  $7.80,  and  570 
tons  of  Honolulu  fuel  at  $14;  total,  $12,660,  or  $9775 
in  excess  of  the  motorship. 

Low  Costs  While   in  Port 

"My  destination  is  a  port  near  Hongkong,  China, 
where  modern  dock  equipment  will  probably  not  be 
available  for  unloading,  and  about  15  days  will  be 
required  for  discharging  the  cargo,  but  with  a  fuel 
consumption  per  day  of  only  .6  ton  as  against  6  tons 
for  the  steamer.  The  same  applies  to  loading  any 
available  freight.  Allowing  a  total  of  15  days  dis- 
charging and  loading  freight  at  China  ports,  excess 
fuel  consumption  for  the  steamer  would  be  81  tons, 
at  $17.85   (Hongkong  fuel),  or  $1445. 

"When  I  get  to  China,  I  will  find  a  lot  of  steamers 
lying  at  anchor  waiting  for  profitable  cargoes.  With 
the  greater  sailing  radius  of  the  motorship  I  can  af- 
ford to  take  cargoes  offered  for  ports  where  fuel  is 
not  available  except  at  very  high  prices ;  furthermore, 
I  can  underbid  any  of  the  steamers  for  freights  for 
a  return  voyage  back  to  the  United  States,  and  need 
less  freight  to  pay  operating  expenses.  With  my  low 
operating  cost  I  can  afford  to  move  around  in  the 
Orient  and  pick  up  small  freights  that  would  be  un- 
profitable for  a  steamer. 

The   Return   Voyage 

"For  the  return  voyage  to  the  United  States,  the 
motorship  would  require  370  tons  of  Hongkong  fuel, 
at  $17.85,  costing  $6600,  as  against  a  steamer  requir- 
ing 570  tons  of  Hongkong  fuel  at  $17.85  and  600  tons 
of  Honolulu  fuel  at  $14,  a  total  of  $18,600;  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  motorship  of  $12,000.  The  port 
charges  for  fueling  at  Honolulu,  and  the  additional 
day  required,  would  be  another  $750  expense  for  the 
steamer. 

"Without  allowing  fixed  charges  for  the  longer  stay 
of  the  steamer  in  the  Orient,  waiting  for  return  prof- 
itable cargo  (and  I  can  keep  this  motorship  at  sea 
carrying  profitable  freights  a  great  many  days  more 
per  year  than  I  can  a  steamer),  the  motorship  has  an 
advantage  in  operating  expenses  for  this  one  voyage 
of  103  days  (105  days  for  the  steamer)  of  $27,700." 

TABULATION   OF  ADVANTAGES   OF   MOTORSHIP 

Motorship  additional  freight  earnings  outbound. .$  2,250 

Steamer  excess  cost  port  fuel,  loading 630 

Extra  day  for  steamer  calling  at  Honolulu  for 

fuel   (operating  and  fixed  charges) 550 

Steamer  port  charges,  Honolulu 250 

Steamer  excess  cost  fuel,  outbound 9,775 

Steamer  excess  cost  port  fuel,  China  disch'g....  1,445 

Steamer  excess  cost  fuel,  homeward  bound 12,000 

Steamer  extra  day  calling  at  Honolulu  for  fuel 

(operating  and  fixed  charges) 550 

Steamer  port  charges,  Honolulu 250 

Total $27,700 

A  glance  at  these  items  in  favor  of  the  motorship 
as  tabulated  above  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  usual 
method  used  by  owners  of  steamers  in  estimating  mo- 
torship economy. 


MOTORSHIP  ECONOMY  AS  USUALLY  ESTIMATED 
BY  STEAMSHIP   OWNERS 

Texas  to  China:  turnaround,  105  days;  at  sea,  75 
days;    in  port,  30  days. 

Fuel  consumption  Steamer     Motorship 

In  port,  tons 6  .6 

At  sea,  tons 30  9.5 

Cost  of  fuel 

Per  ton    (say) $10  $10. 

75  days  at  sea,  tons 2,250  712.5 

30  days  in  port,  tons 180  18 

Total  fuel  cost 24,300  7,305 

Additional  expense  for  steamer $16,995 

This  saving  of  $27,700  is  at  the  annual  rate  of  $98,- 
000  greater  operating  expenses  of  the  steamer  over  the 
motorship,  a  differential  which  results  in  the  motor- 
ship  being  kept  operating  while  the  steamer  is  laid  up 
during  dull  periods,  which  may  last  two  or  three  years. 
When  freights  are  plentiful,  this  difference  in  operat- 
ing expenses  increases  directly  the  net  earnings  of  the 
motorship.  Based  on  15  per  cent  "fixed  charges," 
$650,000  additional  capital  investment  in  the  motor- 
ship  would  be  justified;  whereas  the  actual  cost  of  the 
motorship  is  only  about  $200,000  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  steamer.      g^g^j^^^  Values  Driven  Down 

But  the  obsolescence  of  the  steamer  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  motorship  (due  to  the  advent  of  the  motor- 
ship),  which  has  assisted  in  driving  the  price  of  steam- 
ers down  to  prevailing  quotations  of  $30  per  dead- 
weight ton  during  these  dull  times  in  the  shipping 
game.  A  going  motorship  two  or  three  years  old,  was 
recently  offered  in  the  European  market  at  about  $70 
per  ton. 

The  slump  in  the  price  of  steamers,  undoubtedly  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  more  general  adoption 
of  the  motorship,  raises  the  question:  what  will  be  the 
future  value  of  a  steamship  with  the  increase  in 
motorships  on  the  high  seas.  Recent  sales  at  scrap 
prices  of  shipyards  and  manufacturing  plants  repre- 
senting excess  capacity  built  to  meet  production  rate 
during  war  times  indicate  that  the  sales  value  of  a 
ship  is  likely  to  be  gauged  either  on  probable  net  earn- 
ings or  scrap  value.  Seventy  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  steel  fabricated  into  a  ship's  hull  at  an  expense  of 
$140,000  will  not  produce  a  sales  value  of  $210,000  un- 
less the  completed  vessel  has  an  earning  capacity 
which  will  show  a  profitable  return  on  such  a  valua- 

More  Motorships  in  Prospect 

For  certain  routes,  and  for  special  trade  require- 
ments, the  steamer  will  undoubtedly  be  used  for  many 
years  to  come;  but  the  diesel-engine  shop  capacity, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  extended  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  in  Europe,  will  during  the  next 
few  years  result  in  accelerated  advances  in  the  amount 
of  motorship  tonnage  on  the  high  seas.  This  will 
menace  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  steam- 
ships. Investment  in  economical  equipment  which 
tends  to  increase  assured  earnings  may  be  a  matter 
of  judgment.  But  failure  to  invest  sufficient  capital 
in  modern  propelling  equipment  to  assure  profitable 
operation  in  competition  with  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  ships  so  equipped  introduces  a  hazard  which 
threatens  the  success  of  the  venture  and  heavy  loss 
of  capital. 

To  the  steamer  left  waiting  in  the  Orient  for  profit- 
able return  cargoes,  because  of  fuel  purchased  in  ports 
where  it  is  dear,  and  not  to  the  motorship  usually  car- 
rying cheap  bunker  fuel  for  the  turnaround,  should 
be  applied  the  time-worn  expression  that  is  holding 
back  the  development  of  the  American  motorship: 
"capital  charges  will  be  always  with  us." 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  LUCAS 


The  Editor,  Pacific  Marine  Review: 

The  article  in  your  June  issue,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Lucas,  and  entitled  "The  Commercial  Aspect 
of  the  Oil  Engine,"  is  considered  inaccurate  and  de- 
cidedly misleading.  This  is  particularly  so  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tabulated  figures  given  at  the  end  of  the 
article  showing  comparative  weights  and  costs  of  va- 
rious installations. 

The  author  appears  to  have  built  up  his  comparisons 
around  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  installation  in  the  mo- 
torship  William  Penn,  whose  main  engines  are  designed 
for  4500  diesel  L  H.  P.,  or  3500  S.  H.  P.  equivalent,  be- 
ing the  same  as  installed  in  the  motorship  Californian. 

The  weight  of  machinery — i.  e.,  911  tons — as  given 
for  the  William  Penn  is  correct,  being  taken  from  a 
paper  read  by  the  writer  last  year  before  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Ma- 
rine Engineers.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  how- 
ever, that  this  weight  is  actual  and  very  complete,  con- 
taining certain  items  often  not  included,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  machinery  estimates  of  the  strictly  en- 
gine builders. 

The  weight  of  the  triple-expansion  steam  installa- 
tion, which  presumably  has  Scotch  boilers,  is  on  the 
heavy  side,  evidently  due  to  the  author  using  the  same 
I.  H.  P.  for  the  steam  as  for  the  diesel,  or  not  making 
any  allowance  for  the  higher  mechanical  eflficiency  of 
the  steam  engine. 

The  weights  for  the  last  three  installations,  desig- 
nated as  Items  Ilia,  Illb,  IIIc,  are  wrong,  on  account 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  author  in  his  basic  technical 
assumptions,  as  will  be  shown. 

For  Condition  Ilia  (and  which  apparently  applies  to 
the  last  two),  it  is  noted  that  it  is  proposed  to  drive 
the  single  screw  at  the  same  speed  of  revolutions  as 
the  two  screws  of  the  twin-screw  motorship,  but  which 
is  totally  at  variance  with  established  marine  practice. 
The  propeller  for  the  single-screw  vessel,  for  the  par- 
ticular size  and  speed  of  vessel  implied,  should  not  ex- 
ceed 75  R.  P.  M.  if  a  desirable  propulsive  efficiency  is 
to  be  attained  and  comparable  with  that  of  the  twin- 
screw  vessel.  The  weights  accordingly  as  given  for 
the  last  three  conditions  are  too  small,  due  to  this 
error  in  taking  too  high  R.  P.  M.  and  which  discredits 
the  cost  figures  in  connection  with  same.  For  the  last 
three  installations,  also,  the  author  proposes  the  use 
of  a  type  of  solid  injection  double  two-cycle  engine, 
evidently  untried  and  of  his  own  design  and  theoret- 
ical, and  as  such  not  justly  comparable  with  the  well- 
proven  design  of  many  years  as  in  the  motorship  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

The  author,  furthermore,  has  overlooked  the  15  per 
cent  additional  losses  involved  with  the  electric  trans- 
mission over  that  of  the  geared  drive,  in  that  he  pro- 
poses the  same  high  speed  engines  for  either  case. 

In  reference  to  the  cost  given,  Mr.  Lucas  has  ar- 
rived at  this,  it  will  be  noted,  by  using  some  round 
figures  on  a  ton  weight  basis,  evidently  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  total  costs  thus  arrived  at  are  also  very 
indefinite,  as  it  is  not  stated  whether  these  are  taken 
as  production  costs,  or  cost  to  the  owner  or  purchaser, 
and  if  the  cost  of  installation  of  the  machinery  is  to 
be  considered  as  included. 

The  cost  given  for  the  William  Penn's  installation 
is  very  close  to  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  Messrs.  Burmeister  &  Wain.  This  ma- 
chinery,  however,  as  is  well  known,  was   built   under 


war  conditions,  being  contracted  for  in  January,  1919, 
and  accordingly  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  criterion  for 
similar  cost  at  the  present  time. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  the  motorship  William  Penn's 
machinery,  as  given  in  the  article,  with  the  same  for 
the  steamer,  it  is  seen  that  the  diesel  installation  is 
about  70  per  cent  more.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
latest  estimates  of  the  Cramp  company,  builders  of 
Burmeister  &  Wain  type  of  motorships,  which  shows 
that  the  cost  of  the  diesel  plant  is  only  43  per  cent 
more  than  the  equivalent  reciprocating  steam,  and,  fur- 
thermore, this  can  be  reduced  to  33  per  cent  when 
placed  on  a  larger  production  basis. 

The  author  refers  to  the  desirability  of  using  the 
asphaltic  oils  of  as  low  as  16  degrees  Baume  (.959 
gravity)  for  diesel  engines  for  putting  the  motorship 
on  a  parity  with  the  steamer  for  bunkering  at  the  va- 
rious world  supply  stations.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, however,  that  the  motorship  will  always  be  more 
independent  of  supply  stations  than  the  steamer,  due 
to  its  very  much  greater  economy,  and  can  accordingly 
choose  the  oil  most  suitable  for  its  use  and  at  prices 
most  favorable  in  the  world's  market.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  there  is  not  enough  spread 
in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  at  the  present  time  between  16 
degrees  Baume  and,  say,  19  to  24  degrees  Baume,  the 
latter  being  commonly  used  in  marine  diesel  engines 
without  preheating,  to  justify  using  the  heavier  oil. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  oil  of  16  degrees 
Baume  can  be  used  successfully  in  the  present  air- 
injection  engine,  provided  it  is  heated  suflficiently  on 
entering  the  fuel  valves  for  reducing  the  viscosity  to 
that  required  for  complete  atomization.  This,  however, 
requires  starting  up  and  shutting  down  with  a  lighter 
oil,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  heating  devices, 
much  complicates  operation,  and  is  hardly  justified  un- 
der present  conditions. 

It  is  noted  that  the  author  has  repeatedly  referred 
to  the  desirability  of  making  use  of  American  engi- 
neering originality  in  developing  an  oil  engine  along 
our  own  lines  to  suit  native  fuels  and  conditions.  As 
for  the  necessity  for  having  specialized  engines  for 
burning  our  native  fuels,  it  is  observed  that  foreign 
motorships,  with  foreign  engines,  have  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  our  oils,  making  a  special  point  of  bunker- 
ing with  same  when  calling  at  our  ports.  Nor  does 
the  oil  engine  require  any  special  development  along 
lines  to  suit  particular  national  conditions.  The  situ- 
ation is  identical  to  the  development  of  the  marine  en- 
gine and  steam  turbine,  which  have  been  standardized 
along  broad  lines  dictated  by  the  accumulated  expe- 
riences of  all  countries  interested  in  maritime  work. 
The  diesel  engine,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lucas'  sug- 
gestion, has  been  already  very  highly  developed  by  the 
foreigners  due  to  our  slow  entry  into  the  field.  It  is 
therefore  decidedly  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  that 
we  avail  ourselves  of  their  experience  instead  of  try- 
ing to  follow  some  radical  lines  of  development  of  our 
own,  which  in  the  past,  by  their  failures,  have  done  ! 
much  to  discredit  the  more  universal  adoption  of  the  I 
motorship  in  this  country.  | 

The  article  under  criticism  is  considered  an  excel-  ' 
lent  example  of  the  kind  that  too  frequently  adorn  our  ' 
technical  papers  and  which  only  serve  to  mislead  those 
looking  for  information. 

J.   C.   SHAW, 
The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine 
Building  Company. 


THE  DIESEL  IDEA 


A  Declaration  of  Editorial  Creed  Thereon 


WE  have  often  been  asked  by  our  old  marine 
engineering  friends  why  it  is  that  we  devote 
so  much  space  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  to 
"Oil  Engines  and  Motorships"  when  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world's  merchant  tonnage  is 
now,  and  probably  for  some  years  to  come  will  be,  pro- 
pelled by  steam  power.  Because  of  this  inquiry  and 
for  the  reason  that  in  this  department  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  there  frequently  appear  articles  that  seem 
to  some  of  our  friends  so  progressive  as  to  be  almost 
Bolshevistic  in  tone,  it  seems  pertinent  at  this  juncture 
to  analyze  our  motives  and  declare  our  editorial  creed 
for  this  trade  journal  insofar  as  marine  engineering 
is  concerned. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  technical  journal 
to  keep  a  few  jumps  ahead  of  ordinary  practice  in  its 
particular  field  so  that  its  readers  may  be  inspired  by 
frequent  suggestions  of  improvement  in  their  work. 
There  are  impinging  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  all  tech- 
nical journals  many  forces  that  tend  to  check  this 
ideal  of  the  "forward  look".  Commercial  "standpat- 
ism"  in  all  branches  of  engineering  is  constantly  in- 
vading even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  great  national 
societies. 

The  sales  engineer,  whose  name  is  legion,  is  forever 
on  the  publicity  job,  and  his  copy  takes  precedence 
because  of  the  "bread  and  butter"  angle  which  of  nec- 
essity is  always  present  in  the  publishing  business. 
And  of  course  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  that  the 
commercial  successes  and  practical  achievements  of 
our  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  firms,  large 
and  small,  should  find  ample  space,  as  they  do,  for 
descriptive  copy  in  the  columns  of  the  National  Mag- 
azine of  Shipping.  Over  against  this  commercial  status 
quo  influence  there  is  the  work  of  the  investigating 
scientist  and  the  research  engineer,  and  it  is  from  this 
work  that  the  editor,  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  for- 
ward-looking ideal,  gets  the  greatest  inspiration  and 
help  both  for  himself  and  for  his  readers.  So  we  be- 
lieve in  the  greatest  possible  publicity  for  the  results 
of  such  work. 

We  also  believe  that  no  development  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  so  productive  of  constructive  orig- 
inal marine  engineering  work  as  the  diesel  idea.  Its 
reaction  on  the  work  of  marine  steam  engineers  alone 
should  give  it  ample  place  in  the  inventors'  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  now,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 
brought  about  in  marine  steam  practice,  the  diesel 
idea  is  still  threatening  to  supplant  steam  entirely 
in  marine  power  plants. 

The  practical  application  of  the  high  powered  oil 
engine  to  marine  propulsion  is  still  in  its  formative 
stage,  a  decided  practical  success  but  not  by  any 
means  a  standardized  practice.  Many  improvements 
are  possible.  There  is  much  of  suggestion  from  in- 
ventors and   from   practical   engineers.     We   have    al- 


ready seen  in  our  varied  editorial  experience  sugges- 
tions for  changes  in  oil  engine  design  that  were  put 
forward  with  fear  and  trembling  grow  into  the  most 
amazing  practical  results. 

We  are  always  mindful,  too,  that  the  novel  sugges- 
tions and  new  designs  brought  in  to  us  are  often  the 
results  of  many  "long  days  of  labor  and  nights  devoid 
of  ease" — constitute  in  deepest  measure  the  very  life 
of  the  individual  in  whose  brain  they  were  born.  So 
it  seems  to  us  that  giving  publicity  to  such  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  is  the  most  valuable  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to  its  readers  by  the  editorial  staff  of  a 
technical  journal.  In  fact,  aside  from  the  routine 
news  and  advertising  value,  this  forward-looking  or 
prophetic  service  is  the  only  real  justification  for  our 
existence. 

All  this  being  our  creed,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  letter  that  appears 
on  the  facing  page.  Had  we  considered  the  article  in 
question  misleading,  we  would  not  have  had  it  pub- 
lished. There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  used,  but  the  whole  tone 
and  motif  of  the  article  is  leading,  not  "misleading", 
and  that  is  just  the  reason  for  its  publication. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  forward-looking  marine  engineers  was  di- 
rected toward  safe  reduction  in  weight  of  steam  plant. 
The  close  of  that  century  saw  the  birth  of  the  diesel 
idea  and  almost  simultaneously  the  application  of  the 
steam  turbine  to  marine  propulsion.  The  weight  and 
space  advantage  of  geared  steam  turbine  propelling 
units  is  one,  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  more  uni- 
versal application  of  the  more  economical  diesel.  Any 
suggestions,  therefore,  that  will  tend  toward  safe 
weight  and  space  reduction  for  marine  diesel  plants 
should  be  welcome  to  marine  engineers  and  are  very 
proper  material  for  technical  articles  in  marine  trade 
journals. 

In  the  future  development  of  motorship  engineering 
we  may  see  changes  as  revolutionary  as  those  brought 
about  in  steam  marine  engineering  by  the  introduction 
of  the  turbine.  It  may  be  that  experiments  now  being 
made  with  high  pressures  and  superheats  will  lead  us 
back  to  the  good  old  reciprocating  steam  engine;  it 
may  be  the  combination  of  internal  combustion  and 
steam  in  the  same  engine;  it  may  be  the  compounding 
of  the  diesel;  or  it  may  be  the  internal  combustion 
turbine.  There  are  so  many  possibilities,  so  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  transformation  and  trans- 
mission of  energy  as  applied  to  marine  propulsion  and 
to  all  other  classes  of  motive  energy,  that  it  behooves 
all  marine  engineers  to  look  upon  new  suggestions, 
ideas  and  designs  with  an  open  mind. 
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STABILITY  OF  LARGE  SHIPS 


By  SIR  JOHN  H.  BILES,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

Leading  British  Authority  Discusses  with  the  Institute  Some  of  the  More  Important 

Characteristics  Affecting  Seaworthiness 

SHIPS  of  very  large  size  of  many  nations  are  not  small  inclination  of  the  ship  will  cause  an  increase  of 
uncommon,  and  the  question  of  their  stability  is  draught  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  touch  the  ground  at 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  passenger  and  the  the  bilge.  To  determine  the  minimum  amount  of  sta- 
naval  architect.  It  is  with  a  view  to  promoting  bility  it  is  necessary  to  know  to  what  angles  similar 
a  discussion  on  this  subject  that  the  following  remarks  ships  heel  in  entering  the  port;  what  their  arriving 
are  made.  daughts  are;  what  amount  of  increase  of  draught  is 
Stability  of  a  Ship  on  Entering  or  Leaving  Port  associated  with  definite  angles  of  heel.  Such  informa- 
Before  the  contracts  for  some  new  ships  were  placed,  tion  is  not  always  available,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
my  advice  was  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  G.  M.  (meta-  it  should  be  obtained,  and  the  results  interpreted, 
centric  height)  which  should  be  provided  for  in  the  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  compare  the  two  con- 
light  condition.  I  suggested  1  foot  as  a  proper  amount  ditions  of  the  ship  in  which  she  will  have  to  be 
—not  that  a  less  amount  would  not  have  been  satisfac-  when  leaving  and  arriving  in  port.  They  are:  (1)  the 
tory,  but  that  experience  had  shown  that  during  the  fully  laden  condition  when  leaving,  and  (2)  the  arriv- 
process  of  building  additions  were  likely  to  be  made  ing  condition  after  having  crossed  the  ocean.  The 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  in  that  condi-  most  unfavorable  condition  on  leaving  port,  so  far  as 
tion.  Many  ships  have  G.  M.  in  the  light  condition  liability  to  touch  the  bottom  is  concerned,  is  that  when 
zero  or  negative,  and  are  satisfactorily  worked.  Ob-  the  ship  is  fully  laden  and  is  loaded  with  a  cargo 
viously,  the  reliable  method  of  determining  the  suffi-  which  will,  in  addition  to  filling  the  ordinary  hold 
ciency  of  the  stability  of  a  ship  is  to  compare  the  spaces,  also  fill  the  portable  passenger  spaces  which 
amount  which  she  may  have  in  any  condition  in  which  may  be  used  for  cargo  and  the  reserve  bunker  with 
she  is  likely  to  be  with  that  which  satisfactory  ships  cargo  if  this  is  so  used.  A  special  case  has  been  taken 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  actually  have.  The  rec-  by  way  of  illustration.  In  this  condition,  which  we 
ognized  method  of  comparison  is  to  find  the  G.  M.  in  may  call  (1),  the  vessel  will  leave  with  a  G.  M.  of,  say, 
two  conditions — first,  the  load  condition,  i.  e.,  with  coal,  2.2  feet.  If  the  ship  does  not  incline,  the  draught  at 
stores,  passengers,  baggage,  mails,  fresh  water  and  which  she  leaves  the  wharf  will  be  the  maximum 
cargo  all  on  board.  This  corresponds  to  the  state  the  draught  which  we  need  consider,  and  it  may  further 
ship  will  be  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage.  The  sec-  be  noted  that  in  the  case  chosen  a  heel  of  2  degrees 
ond  is  the  arrival  condition,  in  which  coal,  store  and  on  either  side  will  not  increase  the  draught,  but  for 
fresh  water  have  been  nearly  all  consumed,  and  such  every  additional  1  degree  of  heel  the  draught  will  be 
water  ballast  added  as  may  be  found  by  experience  increased  by  about  6  inches.  In  the  case  of  the  ship 
sufficient  to  enable  the  ship  to  be  satisfactorily  worked.  arriving  at  the  port,  there  are  two  conditions,  (2), 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  weights  of  any  of  the  when  the  ship  arrives  with  a  cargo  of  about  2000  tons' 
things  carried  in  the  ship,  except  the  cargo,  which  is  weight,  and  with  about  1000  tons  of  coal  in  the  bunk- 
of  such  varied  character  and  quality  that  it  is  difficult  ers.  In  this  condition  the  ship  will  have  a  draught 
to  predict  what  its  weight  will  be  before  it  comes  of  26  feet  3  inches  and  a  G.  M.  of  1.8  feet.  The  other 
alongside  the  ship,  and  is  not  easy  to  determine  even  unfavorable  condition,  (3),  is  when  she  arrives  with 
when  it  is  there.  The  recognized  method  of  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  cargo,  say,  about  700  tons,  in  which 
for  cargo  weights  is  to  assume  that  they  will  be  suf-  case  she  will  have  a  draught  of  24  feet  10  inches  and 
ficient  to  load  the  vessel  to  her  load  water-line,  and  a  G.  M.  of  1.3  feet.  Whatever  the  disturbing  cause 
that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weight  will  be  at  the  may  be  which  heels  the  ship,  we  can  compare  the  rel- 
center  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  the  compartments  ative  effects  in  these  three  cases,  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  and 
of  the  ship  which  are  devoted  to  cargo.  Upon  this  though  the  information  may  not  be  available  to  say 
assumption  the  G.  M.,  in  both  leaving  and  arriving  con-  to  what  angle  the  ship  will  heel,  it  can  be  seen  what 
ditions,  can  be  determined.  The  assumption  is  be-  are  the  relative  effects  upon  the  increase  of  draught, 
lieved  generally  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  because  it  is  due  to  any  assumed  disturbing  cause, 
the  general  practice,  where  cargoes  are  varied  in  char-  The  Use  of  Ballast 
acter,  to  put  those  of  the  heavier  kind  below.  It  is  The  following  table  shows  the  degrees  of  inclination 
also  frequently  found  in  practice  that  general  cargoes  and  actual  draughts  for  the  three  conditions,  (1),  (2) 
do  not  fill  the  cargo  spaces,  as  the  parts  vary  in  size  and  (3),  due  to  a  series  of  disturbing  causes,  which 
so  much  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  fill  the  spaces  in  succession  will  heel  the  ship  in  condition  (1)  to 
up  to  the  beams.  The  consequence  is  that  the  centers  the  number  of  degrees  named  in  the  column  headed 
of  gravity  of  the  cargo  in  the  different  compartments  (i).  The  number  of  degrees  in  the  columns  headed 
are  all  below  the  centers  of  the  spaces,  and  the  center  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  corresponding  inclinations  that 
of  gravity  of  the  ship  and  cargo  is  lower  than  the  cal-  the  ships  will  have  for  the  same  disturbing  causes: 
culation  shows.  (1)         (2)         (3) 

Departing  and  Arriving  Conditions  Degrees  of  inclination 5.0         6.0         8.4 

Judged  by  this  method,  it  may  be  found  that  a  pro-  Draught  in  feet 30.1       28.3       28.1 

jected  ship  has  as  much  or  more  G.  M.  in  the  load  con-  Degrees  of  inclination 10.0       12.0       16.8 

dition  as  many  other  large  steamers.     In  the  arriving  Draught  in  feet 32.7       31.5       32.5 

condition  there  may  be  special  conditions  in  the  ports  Degrees  of  inclination 13.0       15.6       20.0 

of  arrival  that  make  comparison  with  steamers  other  Draught  in  feet 34.2       33.3       34.2 

than   those   trading   to   that   port   of    little   value.      In 

some  cases  the  margin  of  draught  is  so  little  that  a  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  the 

^TT           ,        ,     ,                                   ,  draught  of   the   ship   arriving  is   not   more  than   that 

I'apci-  read   at   the   I'aris  summer   meetings  of   the   sixty-third   session   of  j-    ^i            i   •        i 

the   Institution  of   .\aval  Architects,  July   5.  Ot    the    Ship    leaving. 
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Even  in  the  case  where  the  ship  is  inclined  to  the 
greatest  angle,  that  of  the  ship  leaving  port  is  not 
less  than  the  others. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  there  can  be  disturbing  causes 
which  could  give  the  ship  so  much  heel,  because,  if 
there  were,  other  ships  would  have  been  heeled  to  sim- 
ilar angles,  and  their  draughts  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  about  the  same  amount.  If  they  had  been, 
these  vessels  would  have  touched  the  bottom,  and  the 
case  of  the  chosen  vessel  would  be  no  worse  than  has 
been  the  case  with  them.  If  they  have  not  touched, 
then  the  disturbing  cause  sufficient  to  make  them  touch 
cannot  exist,  but  in  none  of  the  cases  does  it  appear 
that  any  advantage  would  be  gained  in  endeavoring  to 
increase  the  stability  of  the  ship  by  adding  ballast  to 
the  ship  or  in  any  other  way  to  avoid  touching  the  bot- 
tom. The  draught  would  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  ballast,  and  in  practically  all  cases  the  ship  in 
the  arriving  condition  is  safer  from  touching  than  the 
ship  in  the  leaving  condition.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  desirable  in  the  instance  chosen  to  add  bal- 
last to  the  ship  on  account  of  the  port  conditions. 
Each  case  may  have  to  be  investigated  on  its  merits, 
but  a  similar  method  of  investigation  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Effect  on  Passengers 

The  only  other  question  which  need  be  considered 
in  the  matter  of  the  stability  is  that  of  the  heeling  of 
the  ship,  due  to  the  action  of  the  rudder,  when  she  is 
in  smooth  water,  and  the  effect  that  this  heeling  will 
have  upon  the  minds  of  the  passengers.  No  heeling 
is  likely  to  be  produced  which  can  be  dangerous  to  the 
ship.  But  a  tender  ship  arriving  in  port  is  very  likely 
to  have  heeling  and  oscillations  set  up  under  rudder 
action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  passengers  do 
not  understand  why  a  ship  should  incline  and  oscillate 
in  smooth  water,  but  oscillation  by  itself  has  no  ter- 
rors for  them,  because  when  at  sea  in  comparatively 
smooth  water  and  with  some  small  swell  on,  the  ves- 
sel will  roll  for  days  to  degrees  of  inclination  of  about 
an  average  of  5  degrees,  with  a  maximum  of  10  de- 
grees, and  the  passengers  take  no  notice  of  it.  It 
seems,  therefore,  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  will 
be  deterred  from  crossing  in  a  ship  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  roll  in  smooth  water,  under  the  rudder 
action,  but  the  reputation  of  a  ship  for  stability  has 
to  be  carefully  guarded,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
err  on  the  side  of  large  rather  than  small  G.  M.  to 
avoid  throwing  doubt  on  a  vessel's  stability. 

If  the  chosen  vessel  is  in  no  respect  different  from 
other  ships  of  the  same  class,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  question  as  to  the  safety  of  such  ships  at  sea,  with 
a  G.  M.  as  small  as  the  chosen  vessel  is  likely  to  have, 
no  water  ballast  need  be  added  to  prevent  the  vessel 
from  touching  when  rolling  during  entering  port.  It 
seems,  therefore,  desirable,  before  adding  water  bal- 
last, to  very  carefully  consider  the  above  facts  and 
arguments,  and  to  gain  further  experience  with  the 
ship,  before  attempting  to  reduce  her  draught  in  the 
inclined  condition  by  adding  water  ballast  when  en- 
tering port. 

Stability  of  a  Ship  at  Sea 

The  stability  of  a  ship  at  sea  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view — first,  safety;  second,  com- 
fort of  passengers. 

Safety. — By  this  is  meant  freedom  from  liability  to 
capsize.  The  tendency  to  return  to  the  upright  is  the 
measure  of  the  stability.  The  causes  which  move  the 
ship  from  the  upright  are  (a)  the  action  of  the  sea, 
(b)  the  action  of  the  wind,  (c)  the  shifting  of  weights 
inside  the  ship  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  ship  and  her  loading  are  not  on  the  middle  line. 


and  (d)  the  action  of  the  rudder,  about  which  it  is  not 
proposed  to  say  more. 

(a)  The  action  of  the  sea. — This  produces  rolling 
when  the  sea  is  not  directly  ahead.  The  worst  case 
of  rolling  is  when  the  period  of  the  waves  and  the 
natural  period  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  natural  period  of  rolling  of  a  ship  is  what 
she  would  have  if  inclined  to  some  appreciable  angle 
in  still  water  and  released  from  it  and  allowed  to  os- 
cillate. The  period  of  the  largest  Atlantic  ocean  waves, 
those  of  500  feet  to  600  feet  long,  is  10  to  11  seconds. 
The  period  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  large  Atlan- 
tic liner  is  about  20  seconds.  The  period  of  a  ship 
varies  as  the  beam  and  inversely  as  the  metacentric 
height,  so  that  the  broader  the  ship  and  the  smaller 
the  metacentric  height  the  longer  will  be  the  period 
of  roll  of  the  ship  and  the  less  will  the  waves  tend 
to  synchronize  with  and  therefore  increase  the  rolling 
of  the  ship.  Hence,  small  metacentric  height  is  con- 
ducive to  small  rolling  and,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the 
sea  alone  is  concerned,  is  conducive  to  safety. 

(b)  The  action  of  the  wind. — The  wind  produces  the 
greatest  heeling  effect  when  blowing  broadside  on,  and 
if  it  has  continued  for  long  in  that  direction  will  have 
raised  a  corresponding  sea  which  will  tend  to  roll  the 
vessel.  The  wind  tends  to  produce  a  mean  inclination 
of  the  ship,  and  she  will  tend  to  oscillate  about  this 
mean  inclined  position.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  ship 
has  a  mean  steady  list  of  10  degrees  due  to  the  wind, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  sea  alone  would  cause  her  to 
roll  10  degrees  on  each  side  of  a  vertical  line,  she  will 
roll  when  under  the  action  of  the  wind  to  approxi- 
mately 20  degrees  to  leeward  of  her  own  upright  po- 
sition. As  only  large  waves  can  make  a  large  ship 
with  a  small  G.  M.  roll  to  large  angles  by  synchroni- 
zation, it  is  evident  that  generally  it  is  better  to  have 
a  ship  with  a  small  metacentric  height  which  will 
therefore  roll  little,  though  that  little  may  be  about 
an  inclined  axis,  than  one  with  a  large  metacentric 
height  which  will  roll  to  great  angles  about  a  less 
inclined  axis. 

How  Much  Metacentric  Height? 

The  real  question  is  what  smallness  of  metacentric 
height  is  permissible;  in  other  words,  to  what  angle 
a  ship  may  be  allowed  to  heel  under  a  steady  wind 
pressure  in  order  that  her  rolling  may  be  reduced,  so 
that  the  maximum  angle  to  which  the  ship  inclines 
shall  be  the  least.  Take  an  example  of  a  ship  with, 
say,  2V2  feet  of  metacentric  height  which  under  a  wind 
pressure  of,  say,  8  pounds  per  square  foot  in  a  heavy 
gale,  force  9  to  10,  would  incline  to  a  steady  angle  of 
5^2  degrees.  Such  a  ship  would  have  a  period  of  os- 
cillation of,  say,  20  seconds.  If  this  ship's  metacen- 
tric height  be  decreased  to  1^/4  feet  she  would  have  a 
steady  heel  about  11  degrees  and  her  period  would  be 
increased  to  28  seconds. 

If  the  20-second  period  would  cause  her  to  roll  at 
least  5V2  degrees  (the  difference  between  5',  2  degrees 
and  11  degrees)  more  than  the  28-second  period  ship, 
her  maximum  angle  of  roll  to  leeward  would  be  more 
than  that  of  the  less  stable  ship.  The  motion  of  the 
28-second  period  ship  would  be  much  slower  than  that 
of  the  20-second  period  ship.  The  disadvantage  of  a 
greater  mean  inclination  would  exist  in  the  less  stable 
ship.  Generally,  there  would  be  less  liability  to  roll- 
ing in  the  more  tender  ship,  so  that  the  disadvantage 
of  the  greater  mean  inclination  might  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  advantage  of  the  reduced  frequency 
of  rolling  and  the  reduced  maximum  angle  of  rolling. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  for  a  steady  wind  the  re- 
duced stability  may,  on  the  whole,  in  this  case,  be  an 
advantage.     When   we   consider   winds   of   exceptional 
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force,  such  as  forces  of  11  and  12,  the  mean  angle  of 
inclination  may  be  undesirable,  and  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  alter  course  sufficiently   to  reduce  the   heeling 
effect  of  the  wind  in  the  tenderer  ship,  but  this  is  a 
very  exceptional  condition  which  can  be  met  with  safety. 
The  effects  of  gusts  of  wind  of  great  force  acting 
upon  a  ship  when  rolling  have  received  some  consid- 
eration.    It  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  possible,  un- 
der very  exceptional  circumstances,  for  a  ship  to  roll 
through  20  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  upright,  and 
that  when  rolling  to  windward  through  20  degrees  she 
may  at  the   end   of   a  windward   roll   be   struck   by   a 
squall  of  extreme  violence  which   would,   by   its   con- 
tinued force  and  by  the  action  of  the  roll  from  wind- 
ward, cause  her  to  roll  to  a  much  larger  angle  to  lee- 
ward.    To  estimate  the  effect  of  such   a  combination 
of  circumstances  is  not  easy.     The  effect  of  resistance 
to  rolling  through  large  angles  is  not  easy  to  estimate, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  very  considerable,  and  if  the  roll 
to  leeward  due  to  the  squall  should  be  30  to  40   de- 
grees, the  total  roll  would  be  50  to  60  degrees,  includ- 
ing the  20  degrees  from  windward.     This   roll  would 
take  place  in  less  than  10  seconds  and  the  velocity  of 
oscillation  would  be  very  high.     The  effect  of  the  wind 
pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  a  ship  is  not  easy 
to  determine.     It  can  be  calculated  on  an  assumption 
as  to  the  wind  pressure  on  the  surface  in  terms  of  its 
area  and  angle  of  inclination,  but  these  assumptions 
may  not  be  accurate.     The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be 
possible  is  to  compare  the  rolling  of  ships  under  such 
assumed  circumstances,  and  to  compare  ships,  on  such 
assumptions,  which  have  for  years  successfully  with- 
stood the  storms  of  the  ocean  with  any   untried  ship 
whose  safety  it  is  desirable  to  estimate. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  four  ships,  of 
which  A,  B  and  C  have  been  on  service,  and  D,  which 
is  untried.  Taking  them  all  in  the  same  conditions  as 
to  lading,  with  a  light  cargo  and  in  a  spent  and  bal- 
lasted condition  at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  it  is  possible 
to  make   a   comparative    estimate   disregarding   resist- 


ance to  rolling,  which  is  very  large,  but  proportion- 
ately the  same  in  all  the  vessels  and  assuming  the 
wind  pressure  to  be  proportional  to  the  area  exposed 
to  the  wind  (force  10),  the  results  are  as  follows: 

A  32.5  degrees 

B   39.5  degrees 

C    33.5  degrees 

D   37.5  degrees 

This  result  is  reached  by  equating  the  area  of  the 
wind  moment  curves  from  20  degrees  to  windward  to 
the  angle  on  the  curve  of  stability  which  includes  the 
same  area. 

Resistance  to  Rolling 
To  take  account  of  the  resistance  to  rolling  in  such 
ships  as  these  is  not  very  easy.  The  method  of  doing 
so  is  to  assume  coefficients  of  resistance  which  are 
based  upon  experiments  made  upon  ships  which  have 
been  rolled  in  smooth  water  by  moving  weights  across 
the  ship  in  time  with  the  rolling  so  as  to  gradually 
increase  the  extreme  angle  reached.  Very  few  ships 
have  been  rolled:  and  these  are  nearly  all  warships. 
The  angle  reached  has  not  been  very  great,  nothing 
like  the  angles  reached  at  sea  when  rolling  under  the 
action  of  waves.  The  laws  governing  the  action  of 
bilge  keels  in  rolling  are  not  fully  known  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  systematic  experiments 
on  a  large  scale  to  verify  any  hypotheses.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  choose  coefficients  of 
resistance  from  the  nearest  suitable  ship  upon  which 
experiments  have  been  made. 

H.  M.  S.  Revenge  was  rolled  in  smooth  water  by 
swinging  her  turrets  and  running  300  to  400  men 
across  the  ship  synchronously  with  the  ship.  She  was 
rolled  without  headway  and  also  at  speeds  of  10  and 
12  knots.  The  bilge  keels  were  200  feet  long  and 
3  feet  deep,  tapering  at  the  ends,  the  actual  area  for 
both  bilge  keels  being  1170  square  feet.  The  center 
of  the  keels  was  41  feet  from  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  ship.  The  dimensions  of  the  ship  were:  length 
380,  breadth  75,  draught  27  feet  6   inches;    displace- 
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ment  14,300  tons.  The  period  of  a  single  swing  was 
about  8  seconds,  that  is,  16  seconds  for  a  double  swing. 
The  metacentric  height  was  about  3%  feet. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  Revenge  may 
be  used  for  approximating  to  the  resistance  to  rolling 
of  ships  like  A,  B,  C  and  D,  which  are  ships  of  about 
the  same  order  of  beam  and  draught.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  compare  ships  such  as  these  with  other 
vessels  of  large  dimensions  which  have  been  running 
in  all  kinds  of  Atlantic  weather  for  many  years. 
New  Ships  and  Old 
If  the  resistance  to  rolling  be  neglected  a  compari- 
son between  ships  having  similar  elements  of  resist- 
ance such  as  bilge  keels  can  be  made  which,  while  not 
giving  the  actual  angles  to  which  the  ships  will  roll, 
will  give  a  means  of  comparing  new  ships  with  those 
that  have  successfully  withstood  the  storms  of  many 
years.  But  we  may  approximate  by  using  the  experi- 
ments on  the  Revenge  to  the  effect  of  resistance  and 
see  whether  the  comparative  results  are  much  affected 
by  this  resistance.  When  this  is  done  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  reduced  angles  of  roll  so  determined 
are  accurate.  They  will,  as  before,  only  give  a  com- 
parison of  new  vessels  with  old  and  successfully  tried 
ones.  The  assumptions  which  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  obtain  comparative  quantitative  results  of 
considerable  magnitude  (and  it  is  of  little  use  to  con- 
sider only  cases  in  which  the  rolling  angles  are  small) 
must  necessarily  be  only  assumptions,  and  may  not 
represent  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  But  they  will 
afford  a  comparison  which  for  somewhat  similar  ships 
ought  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  safety 
of  new  ships.  On  the  same  assumptions  as  those  al- 
ready made  when  resistance  to  rolling  was  neglected, 
viz.,  being  struck  by  a  squall,  force  10,  when  at  20 
degrees  to  windward,  the  resistance  has  been  approx- 
imately calculated  with  assumed  pressures  of  wind, 
the  angle  reached  being  as  follows: 

A  25      degrees 

C    24^2  degrees 

D 271/2  degrees 

B  is  so  near  to  D  that  the  results  have  not  been  work- 
ed out.  It  seems  from  these  results  that  there  need 
be  no  apprehensions  of  the  safety  of  D. 

Another  instance  has  been  taken  which  is  of  com- 
parative value.  The  vessels  E,  F,  G  and  H  are  vessels 
which  have  been  successfully  crossing  the  Atlantic  for 
from  20  to  25  years.  They  are  not  dissimilar  in  di- 
mensions, being  63  feet  beam  and  28  feet  draught,  but 
being  much  older  have  less  lofty  deck  erections.  The 
determining  factors  are  the  exposed  area  of  side  and 
the  maximum  righting  moment  of  the  curve  of  sta- 
bility. In  these  respects  these  four  vessels  are  very 
similar  to  each  other.  The  case  of  one,  E,  has  been 
taken.  The  inclining  effect  of  the  wind  pressure  is 
about  one-half  that  of  D.  Neglecting  resistance  to 
rolling  it  is  found  that  a  wind  pressure  of  about  32.7 
pounds  per  square  foot  would  bring  E  to  a  condition 
in  which  she  would  reach  an  angle  of  roll  of  about 
70  degrees  under  the  same  assumptions  as  to  weather 
roll  and  leave  her  with  practically  no  margin  of  sta- 
bility, so  that  a  little  higher  wind  pressure  would  com- 
pletely overset  her.  In  this  condition,  D  would  reach 
58  degrees  and  would  have  a  considerable  margin  of 
stability  so  that  she  could  receive  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  wind  pressure  without  oversetting.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that  D  is  at  least  as  safe 
as  E,  which  has  for  over  30  years  successfully  contin- 
ued to  run.  If  we  take  account  of  resistance  to  roll- 
ing, the  comparison  is  still  better  for  the  ships  with 
bilge  keels,  for  the  four  ships,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  have  no 
bilge  keels,  and  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the 


Revenge  that  the  resistance  to  rolling  due  to  bilge 
keels  is  such  that  at  comparatively  small  angles  the 
angle  of  roll  without  bilge  keels  was  about  three  times 
what  it  was  with  bilge  keels.  In  the  case  of  D,  if 
resistance  be  taken  into  account,  a  32.7  wind  pressure 
will  incline  her  in  a  squall  to  43y2  degrees,  while  E 
would  probably  incline  to  60  degrees. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  need  be  no  fear  for 
the  safety  of  D. 

Shifting  of  Center  of  Gravity 

(c)  The  third  cause  which  has  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  shifting  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship  by 
shifting  weights  inside  her.  If  the  vessel  rolls  to 
large  angles  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  shift  fuel 
and  cargo.  There  can  be  little  chance  of  shifting  coal, 
because  in  the  condition  of  loading  assumed  there  is 
but  a  small  quantity  of  coal  left,  and  this  generally 
will  be  in  the  side  bunkers  which  will  not  permit  of 
much  shifting.  In  other  conditions  of  loading,  such  as 
the  reserve  bunker  being  partially  filled,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  coal  shifting,  as  the  firemen's  passage 
or  some  other  longitudinal  division  is  in  the  ship,  but 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship  will  be  lower  and  the 
stability  greater.  Loose  water  or  oil  may  cause  shift- 
ing of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  but  tanks  are 
usually  well  divided,  and  it  is  usual  to  empty  a  tank 
before  beginning  to  broach  another.  This  should  be 
done  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Where  practicable  the 
lee  tank  should  be  emptied  before  the  corresponding 
weather  one.  The  free  surface  of  a  tank  partially 
filled  tends  to  set  up  oscillations  which  tend  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  inclination.  The  shifting  of  cargo 
is  possible,  but  with  ordinary  precautions  in  loading 
this  is  not  likely  to  occur.  In  the  case  of  grain  car- 
goes the  trunks  leading  to  the  holds  will  necessarily 
be  well  filled  to  provide  feeders  for  the  sinking  of  the 
grain.  The  hatches  of  the  decks  below  on  the  trunks 
should  be  left  off  to  allow  the  grain  to  flow  through 
them  as  it  settles.  Special  instructions  for  stowing  the 
grain  to  avoid  the  chance  of  shifting  should  be  sys- 
tematically given  effect  to.  With  these  precautions 
there  should  be  no  chance  of  any  appreciable  shift  of 
coal  or  cargo  in  these  vessels. 

In  the  case  of  heavy  rolling  due  to  unusually  great 
wind  pressures,  it  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel  to  alter  course  so  as  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  the  abnormal  wind  pressures.  These 
cases  will  occur  too  seldom  to  appreciably  interfere 
with  the  successful  running  of  the  ship. 
Comfort  of  Passengers 

The  comfort  of  passengers  in  rolling  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  maximum  angle  of  roll  and  the  period 
in  which  this  angle  is  rolled.  Those  who  have  been 
to  sea  in  quick  rolling  ships,  especially  if  the  ships 
are  rolling  through  large  angles,  are  familiar  with 
the  great  decks  far  distant  from  the  center  of  motion. 
In  clear  transverse  spaces  in  broad  ships  the  effect 
of  this  acceleration  is  to  cause  them  to  find  difficulty 
in  holding  on  to  some  fixed  part  of  the  ship,  and  if 
they  do  not  happen  to  have  something  to  hold  on  to 
they  will  find  the  operation  of  being  stopped  fraught 
with  risk  of  knocks  and  possibly  bruises.  Hence,  it 
is  desirable  to  provide  long  periods  and  small  angles 
of  roll  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  effect  of 
the  wind  pressure  on  modern  high-sided  ships  and  the 
metacentric  height  is  one  deserving  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  The  curves  shown  on  Plate  I  give 
the  angles  of  heel  of  the  ships  A,  B,  C,  D,  under  wind 
pressures  acting  steadily  or  in  squalls.  The  angles  of 
heel  are  given  in  the  cases  when  resistance  is  and  is 
not  taken  into  account. 
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Sectional    plan   and   side    elevation   shewing    method   of   framing,    location  of  pumps,    piping,    and   motors,    and    the   connection    arrangement   between 

pontoons  of   the   Crandall   floating  drydock 


THE  CRANDALL  DRYDOCK  AT  CHARLESTON 


DESIRING  to  enlarge  its  activities,  Valk  &  Mur- 
doch Company  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1914  engaged  the  Crandall  Engineering  Company, 
drydock  engineer,  Boston,  to  construct  one  of  its 
standard  railway  drydocks  of  1200  tons'  lifting  capac- 
ity. The  dock  measured  200  feet  over  the  keel  blocks, 
55  feet  v^^ide  and  gave  10  feet  draft  forward  and  15  feet 
aft  over  the  keel  blocks.  It  was  constructed  entirely 
of  yellow  pine  with  a  foundation  of  yellow  pine  piles. 
To  protect  the  cradle  from  the  ravages  of  marine  bor- 
ers so  prevalent  in  Charleston  harbor,  the  cradle  was 
sheathed  to  high-water  mark  with  ship's  felt  and  cre- 
osoted  boards.  The  cradle  is  operated  by  two  hauling 
chains  and  a  powerful  steam  operated  hoist.  This  rail- 
way drydock  was  completed  in  1914  and  has  been  in 
constant  operation  since  that  time. 

The  Longitudinally  Trussed  Dock 

The  board  of  directors  of  Valk  &  Murdoch  Company, 
realizing  the  importance  of  more  drydocking  facilities 
to  meet  war-time  demands,  decided  to  install  a  floating 
dock.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Crandall  Engi- 
neering Company  was  again  engaged,  this  time  to  de- 
sign a  floating  dock  of  8000  tons'  lifting  capacity.  The  de- 
signers having  just  developed  the  longitudinally  trussed 
sectional  dock,  it  was  decided  to  install  that  type  as 
being  probably  the  most  efficient  and  least  costly.  Valk 
&  Murdoch  Company  began  the  construction  of  this 
dock  in  their  own  yard  in  1917.  After  much  delay  due 
to  commandeering  of  timber  and  other  commodities  by 
the  government,  in  March,  1919,  four  sections  were 
ready,  so  they  were  joined  together  and  operated  until 
August,  1919,  when  the  other  sections  were  ready  and 
the  complete  dock  was  joined  together  and  put  in 
operation. 

As  probably  a  unique  occurrence,  the  first  drydock- 
ing operation  was  to  lift  the  cradle  of  the  railway  dry- 
dock,  built  five  years  before,  for  inspection  of  the  un- 
derwater portion  for  damage  by  worms.  This  was  done 
by  disconnecting  the  chains  from  the  cradle,  floating 
the  cradle  by  means  of  scows  clamped  to  the  deck  and 
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S.  S.    Dungannon   on    the    new   dock 

then  lifting  on  the  floating  dock.  Upon  inspection  the 
sheathing  on  the  cradle  was  in  perfect  condition  and 
the  timbers  free  from  worms. 

Rigid  Locking  of  Sections 

As  a  marked  departure  from  the  usual  method  of 
building  drydocks,  this  floating  dock  has  many  unique 
features.  Of  course,  the  first  among  these  and  of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  longitudinal  truss  system,  where- 
by the   sections   are   rigidly   locked   together.      In   the 
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upper  and  lower  corner  of  each  wing  there  are  longi- 
tudinal timbers  terminating  in  steel  castings.  From  a 
steel  casting  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  longitudinal 
to  the  bottom  corner  castings  run  diagonal  braces  to 
take  the  stresses  in  shear.  These  castings  and  timbers 
are  securely  tied  together  by  steel  tie  rods  and  turn- 
buckles,  which  take  the  stress  in  tension  while  the  tim- 
bers take  the  compressive  stress.  These  form  the  panel 
of  a  Warren  truss  in  the  wing  wall  of  each  section. 
The  steel  corner  castings  of  adjacent  sections  are  made 
to  join  together  by  means  of  8-inch  steel  pins  and 
when  so  joined  together  the  panels  form  a  continu- 
ous Warren  truss  on  each  side  of  the  dock  and  hold 
the  sections  rigidly  in  line.  This  rigidity  is  of  great 
importance,  because  only  by  such  rigidity  can  a  ship 
be  secure  against  distortion  and  undue  stress  due  to 
poor  docking  and  uneven  pumping. 

Realizing  that  the  transverse  trusses  in  many  of  the 
present  floating  docks  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  even  an  approximate  analysis  of  stress 
in  the  members,  the  Crandall  Engineering  Company's 
engineers  chose  a  type  that  is  statically  determinate, 
thus  enabling  the  stresses  of  the  members,  joints  and 
fastenings  to  be  calculated  and  the  sizes  determined 
to  carry  these  stresses  in  accordance  with  good  engi- 
neering practice  and  with  proper  factors  of  safety. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  far  less  timber  than 
in  the  conventional  floating  dock  and  yet  the  trusses 
are  stiffer  and  are  subject  to  lower  unit  stresses  under 
all  load  conditions.  This  is  substantiated  by  this  float- 
ing dock,  which  after  operating  three  years  in  almost 
constant  use  still  retains  the  camber  of  its  deck,  while 
some  of  those  with  the  usual  type  of  transverse  truss 
that  have  been  in  operation  a  much  shorter  time  have 
lost  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  of  camber.  Departing 
from  the  usual  side  framing  with  its  many  dovetail 
joints,  a  system  satisfactory  for  scow  construction 
but  costly  and  inefficient  in  floating  dock  construc- 
tion, joints  and  framing  are  designed  to  give  greatest 
strength  together  with  ease  of  assembly. 

Four  Compartments  in  Each  Section 

Each  section  of  the  dock  is  divided  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  bulkheads  into  four  watertight  com- 
partments. There  are  also  six  intermediate  longitud- 
inal stiffening  and  wash  bulkheads.  Each  compart- 
ment of  the  dock  is  un-watered  by  a  10-inch  centri- 
fugal pump  direct  connected  to  a  motor  located  on  the 
wing.  The  control  of  all  the  pump  motors  is  central- 
ized in  the  control  house  at  the  head  of  the  dock,  where 
one  operator  may  govern  the  water  level  in  all  com- 
partments of  the  complete  dock.  To  enable  all  of  the 
lifting  capacity  to  be  available  for  lifting  ships  it  was 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  use  of  rock  ballast,  and 
therefore  a  simple  water  ballast  system  was  substi- 
tuted. Control  of  all  of  the  valves,  except  the  flood- 
gates, is  governed  hydraulically  at  the  head  of  the 
dock.  The  bilge  blocks  are  of  the  patent  releasing 
type.  They  are  moved  back  and  forth  by  means  of 
endless  chains  and  hand  winches  on  the  wing  walls. 
As  protection  from  the  teredo  and  other  marine  borers 
the  pontoons  are  protected  with  two  layers  of  creo- 
soted  board  over  ship's  felt. 

Another  advantage  of  this  type  of  floating  dock  is 
the  easy  means  for  self-docking.  The  various  sections 
are  made  of  such  a  length  that  they  may  be  lifted  on 
the  other  sections  and  give  ample  room  for  work  on 
all  sides.  To  dock  an  intermediate  section  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  four  connecting  pins,  turn  the 
section  90  degrees  and  lift  on  the  others.     To  dock  an 


end  section  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  four  pins 
and  lift  between  the  two  other  sections  as  illustrated 
in  the  diagram. 

Dock  Has  Six  Sections 

This  floating  dock  measures  440  feet  over  the  keel 
blocks,  100  feet  wide  over  the  wing  walls,  80  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  will  give  22  feet  of  water  over  the  keel 
blocks.  It  is  made  up  of  six  sections,  each  section  63 
feet  long  between  the  steel  castings.  The  pumps  were 
furnished  by  Morris  Machine  Works,  Baldwinsville, 
New  York,  and  the  motors  by  Wagner  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Company,  St.  Louis.  Since  put  in  operation 
this  dock  has  lifted  over  150  ships,  aggregating  over 
463,000  gross  tons.  The  method  of  control  has  proved 
most  efficient,  giving  intimate  control  of  the  pumping 
to  one  operator.  The  water  ballast  system  works  simp- 
ly and  surely.  This  ease  of  operation  combined  with 
low  maintenance  cost  and  low  first  costs  give  eminent 
satisfaction  to  the  owners  and  reflect  careful  engi- 
neering in  the  design. 

Valk  &  Murdoch  Company  has  since  been  reorgan- 
ized and  is  now  called  Charleston  Drydock  &  Machine 
Company.  With  ample  modern  shops  and  up-to-date 
equipment  the  yard  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  repair 
plants  in  the  South  and  shows  the  result  of  a  broad 
vision  and  careful  planning. 


INCREASED   PANAMA   TRAFFIC   IN   MAY 

A  TOTAL  of  243  ocean-going  commercial  vessels 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  month 
of   May.  The  tolls  on  them  amounted  to  $1,015,- 
057.37,   as  compared  with  $953,256.11  tolls  for 
230  vessels  last  month,  and  $835,882.77  for  210  vessels 
in  the  month  of  May  last  year,  says  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Record. 

The  revenue  from  tolls  during  May  has  been  ex- 
ceeded during  but  three  months  since  the  opening  of 
the  canal,  viz.,  January,  March  and  October  of  1921, 
when  the  tolls  were,  respectively,  $1,095,857.46,  $1,105,- 
536.55,  and  $1,047,935.62. 

The  tons  of  cargo  carried  by  vessels  transiting  the 
canal  during  May  aggregated  1,158,507  tons.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cargo  in  January,  1921  (1,177,053 
cargo  tons),  this  is  the  greatest  cargo  tonnage  through 
the  canal  during  any  month  since  its  opening. 


A  CHALLENGE  CUP  RACE 

A  TWENTIETH  race  for  the  San  Francisco  chal- 
lenge cup  will  be  held  soon  as  a  result  of  a 
challenge  by  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  The 
yacht  Rascal,  recently  completed  at  the  yard 
of  W.  F.  Stone  &  Son  for  Lester  F.  Stone,  is  entered 
by  the  Corinthian  Club  as  challenger,  and  the  Fran- 
cesca,  owned  by  Martin  Weil,  will  defend  the  cup  on 
behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club. 

The   record   of   the   nineteen   races   held   to   date    is 
as  follows: 

DATE  WINNER  LOSER 

Aug.  31,   1895  El  Sucno,  Encinal  Y.  C.  Queen,   S.   F.   V.   C. 

Aug.  15,   1896  Fawn,  Encinal  Y.  C.  Catherine,    S.    F.    Y.    C. 

lune  26,   1897  Aeolus,  Corinthian  Y.  C.  Fawn,    Encinal    Y.    C. 

"Sept.  J3,    isyy  CaiUlcr,  S.  F.  Y.  C.  Truant,  C.    Y.    C. 

.Vug.  4,   1900  Aeolus,  C.  Y.  C.  Gadder,  S.    F.    Y.   C. 

Aug.  10,   1901  I'resto,  C.  Y.  C.  Helen,    Vallejo    Y.    C. 

May  31,   1903  Challenge,  S.  F.  Y.  C.  Harpoon,   C.    Y.    C. 

luly  9,    1904  Corinthian,  C.  Y.  C.  Challenger,   S.    F.    Y.    C. 

iulv  17,   1905  (.:orinthian,  C.  Y.  C.  Challenger,   S.    F.   Y.    C. 

!\ug.  3,   1907  Discovery,  C.  Y.  C.  Valkyrie.  So.  Coast  Y.  C. 

May  23,    1908  Discovery,  C.  Y.  C.  .Neva,    S.    F.    Y.    C. 

June  19,    1909  I'resto,  C.  Y.  C.  Mah  I'e,  So.  Coast  Y.  C. 

May  21,   1910  Uu1)V,  C.  Y.  C.  Merry  Widow,  .\eolian  Y.C. 

Aug.  19,   1911  I'resto,  C.  Y.  C.  Challenger,   S.   F.   Y.   C. 

Sept.  3,   1912  Fleur  dc  Eys,  S.  F.  Y.  C.  Moonlight,   C.   \.   C. 

May  25,   1913  ( )reades,  Se(|uoia  Y.  C.  Challenger.   S.    F.   V.   C. 

May  ..,    1914  Kuliv.  S.  F.  Y.  C.  Cecelia,    Seiiuoia    Y.    C.  ^ 

Aug.  11,    1918  .\ctive,  S.  1-".  N'.  C.  .Moonlight,   .\eolian    Y.    C. 

Iulv  10,    1921  .\lac1uee.  S.  F.  Y.  C.  T'ob,    C.    Y.    C. 


"EX  DOCK"  IN  DELIVERY  CONTRACTS 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  Explains  this  Much  Used  and  Often  Ambiguous  Term 

By  A.  J.  WOLFE 


THE  use  of  conventional  terms  in  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  is  very  common,  well-nigh  uni- 
versal. It  is  intended  to  save  time  and  is  gen- 
erally based  upon  usage.  Yet  back  of  the  term 
so  used  there  may  lurk  a  lack  of  accord  between  two 
parties  to  a  contract.  A  manufacturer  may, quote  f.  o. 
b.  New  York  and  his  English  customer  may  have  a 
different  view  of  what  f.  o.  b.  implies.  Both  may  be 
right  in  their  own  mind,  but  courts  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States  may  have  divergent  views  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  a  particular  contract,  or 
rather  as  to  the  various  rights  and  obligations  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  contract  form. 
Standard  of  Definitions 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  very  unwise  to  em- 
ploy even  the  commonest  terms  and  abbreviations  with- 
out determining  the  standard  of  definitions  on  which 
they  are  based.  (At  the  Congress  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  in  May,  1920,  there 
developed  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "c.  i.  f."  with  regard  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  buyer  and  of  the  seller.) 
If  the  expression  "c.  i.  f."  is  used  without  such  ref- 
erence, then  in  the  case  of  litigation  the  courts  of  the 
country  where  suit  is  brought  will  decide  in  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  judicial  rulings.  But  when  an 
American  exporter  quotes  "c.  i.  f.,  in  accordance  with 
term  definitions  adopted  by  American  exporting  organ- 
izations," then  without  doubt  the  acceptance  of  this 
quotation  will  bind  the  buyer  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  these  definitions. 

A  question  was  recently  submitted  to  the  division 
of  commercial  laws  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
quotation  "ex  dock,  Boston,"  the  point  being  raised 
whether  the  buyer  or  the  seller  has  to  bear  the  wharf- 
age charges.  Properly  this  point  might  have  been  spe- 
cifically dealt  with  in  a  separate  contract  clause;  but, 
lacking  this,  the  division  obtained  the  opinion  of  a 
well-informed  admiralty  law  firm,  which  is  given  be- 
low as  of  considerable   interest. 

Weight  of  Local  Custom 
In  general,  the  courts  recognize  commercial  terms 
of  this  kind  upon  the  basis  of  their  common  accepta- 
tion and  do  not  admit  parol  evidence  of  usage  and  the 
like  in  support  of  a  different  interpretation.  In  the 
case  of  Royal  Italian  Government  v.  National  Brass  & 
Copper  Tube  Company  (not  yet  reported)  recently  de- 
cided in  the  United  States  District  Court,  the  plaintiff 
offered  evidence  of  a  local  usage  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  delivery  of  shipments  on  the  dock  was  suf- 
ficient to  pass  title  under  a  sale  "f.  a.  s.  Baltimore." 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant, said: 

"I  think  that  this  evidence,  even  if  uncontradicted, 
would  not  be  enough.  The  consignee  would  naturally 
be  the  one  to  give  the  orders  for  the  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  goods  because  he  would  know  when  his 
ship  was  ready.  That  would  not  involve  his  accept- 
ance of  title  from  the  seller,  but  would  be  a  nearly 
inevitable  course  from  general  convenience.  I  think 
that  the  proof  which  in  the  case  of  a  custom  should 
be  clear  is  not  sufficient. 

"Moreover,  the  courts  have  treated  the  similar  phrases, 
'f.  o.  b.'  and  'taken  from  alongside,'  so  far  as  I  have 
found,  as  not  open  to  interpretation  by  custom.     (Sil- 


berman  v.  Clark,  96  N.  Y.  522;  Hirsch  v.  Georgia  Iron 
&  Coal  Company,  169  Fed.  R.  578  (C.  C.  A.  6th) ;  Turn- 
bull  V.  Citizens'  Bank,  16  Fed.  R.  145;  Chandler  Lum- 
ber Company  v.  Rodks,  136  Wis.  495.)  It  is,  indeed, 
hard  to  know  in  what  cases  the  evidence  of  custom 
will  be  accepted  and  when  it  will  be  rejected.  The 
cases  scarcely  admit  of  the  easy  distinction  so  often 
given  between  what  contradicts  and  what  does  not  con- 
tradict the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  I  should  have 
been  disposed  to  think  that  such  a  phrase  might  be 
subject  to  local  custom.  Since,  however,  the  cases 
having  decided  otherwise,  I  should  not  feel  free  to 
disregard  them." 

In  the  case  of  Chandler  Lumber  Company  v.  Rodks 
(136  Wis.  495)  referred  to  by  Judge  Hand,  the  plain- 
tiff offered  evidence  to  prove  a  usage  under  which  the 
purchaser  was  required  to  assume  payment  of  freight 
under  a  contract  calling  for  delivery  "f.  o.  b.  cars  Mad- 
ison, Wis."     The  court  said: 

"The  expression  'free  on  board'  in  a  contract  like 
this  is  not  ambiguous,  and  therefore  not  open  to  con- 
struction either  by  proof  of  custom  or  otherwise.  'Free 
on  board  cars,  Madison,'  means  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
order  to  perform  its  contract,  must  deliver  the  lumber 
on  board  cars  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  free,  to  be  taken 
by  the  purchaser  without  any  obstruction,  burden,  or 
impediment." 

Dictionary  Definition  of  Phrases 

In  view  of  these  decisions,  considerable  importance 
attaches  to  such  aid  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  dic- 
tionaries. In  this  connection,  we  note  the  following 
definitions  in  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Diction- 
ary  (1916): 

"Ex"  (prep.).  3.  Commerce.  Free  out  of;  not  sub- 
ject to  charge  until  taken  out  of,  as  ex  elevator,  ex 
ship,  ex  store,  etc.     (Vol.  I,  p.  867.) 

"Ex  ship"  (com.),  same  as  "free  overside."  (Vol.  II 
p.  2257.) 

"Free  overside"  (com.),  exempt  from  charges  until 
unloaded  from  a  vessel.     (Vol.  I,  p.  928.) 

"Ex  store"  (U.  S.),  without  free  delivery  from  or 
after  leaving  the  store.  Compare  "ex  elevator."  (Vol 
II,  p.  2390.) 

"Ex  elevator"  (com.),  out  of  elevator;  subject  to  no 
dues  or  charges  except  such  as  may  arise  after  leav- 
ing the  elevator;  said  of  grain  so  purchased.  (Vol. 
I,  p.  804.) 

In  Words  and  Phrases,  second  series,  volume  2,  page 
362,  we  note  the  following: 

"Ex  ship. — The  term  'ex  ship'  as  used  in  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  a  commodity  setting  the  price  at 
so  much  'ex  ship'  does  not  contemplate  a  shipment  by 
a  particular  ship,  and  simply  denotes  that  the  property 
in  the  goods  shall  pass  to  the  buyer  upon  their  leaving 
the  ship's  tackle,  and  that  he  shall  be  liable  for  all 
subsequent  charges  of  landing  them,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute a  condition  of  the  contract  but  is  inserted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  seller."  Harrison  v.  Fortlage,  161 
U.  S.  57. 

In  the  light  of  these  definitions,  we  think  that  the 
words  "ex  dock"  in  a  contract  of  sale  imply  that  title 
to  the  goods  shall  pass  only  upon  their  removal  from 
the  dock  by  the  buyer  and  that  the  seller  is  accord- 
ingly liable  for  the  wharfage  charges. 
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The  foregoing,  of  course,  might  be  subject  to  quali- 
fication in  a  case  where  the  seller  places  the  goods 
upon  the  dock  at  the  disposal  of  the  buyer  and  the 
buyer  declines  to  take  delivery  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  stipulation.  Where  no  definite  time  for  de- 
livery is  specified  by  the  contract,  it  would  ordinarily 
be  implied  that  the  buyer  would  take  delivery  within 
a  reasonable  time;  and  if  proper  notice  to  remove  the 
goods  were  given  to  the  buyer  by  the  seller  we  think 
that  the  seller  would  be  entitled  to  look  to  the  buyer 
for  subsequent  wharfage  charges  or  other  expense 
arising  from  the  buyer's  default. 


A  distinction  might  also  arise  in  connection  with  c. 
i.  f.  contracts.  It  has  been  held  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  other  jurisdictions  that  under  such 
contracts  title  passes  to  the  buyer  upon  transfer  of 
documents,  even  though  it  be  stated  in  the  contract 
that  delivery  is  to  be  made  at  destination.  See  Smith 
Company  (Ltd.)  v.  Moscahlades  (193  A.  D.  126)  and 
cases  collected  at  pages  129  and  130. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  local  law  or  usage 
in  Massachusetts  which  would  indicate  that  the  phrase 
"ex  dock"  is  used  in  any  special  or  peculiar  sense  at 
the  port  of  Boston. 


INTERCOASTAL  BUSINESS 

An  Analysis  of  the  Tonnage  Efficiency  of  Conference  Lines 


A  STATEMENT  showing  the  number  of  vessels 
operated  and  amount  of  tonnage  carried  by 
each  conference  steamship  line  engaged  in  the 
United  States  intercoastal  trade  for  the  period 
January  1,  1921,  to  June  14,  1922,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  & 
Pacific.  The  compilation  was  designed  primarily  to 
show  that  the  newer  lines  had  an  excellent  position 
in  the  rate  war  because  of  their  ability  to  fill  their 
vessels  to  a  greater  degree  than  some  of  the  older  and 
larger  companies.  Aside  from  that  controversial  fea- 
ture, however,  the  statement  is  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific's  own  business  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  it  has  engaged  in  the  inter- 
coastal trade,  in  which  it  made  its  appearance  in  Oc- 
tober, 1920. 

The  data,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  are  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Record,  the  official  publication  of  the 
canal,  indicate  that  the  Atlantic  -  Gulf  &  Pacific  has 
been  quite  successful  in  filling  its  vessels.  This  is  an 
important  element  in  the  success  of  a  company,  for  it 
is  not  so  much  the  aggregate  of  freight  carried  that 
makes  for  dividends,  but  the  tonnage  carried  in  rela- 
tion to  capacity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  to  which 
vessels  are  loaded,  or  the  reduction  of  waste  space  to 
a  minimum. 

Measured  by  tons  of  cargo  carried  to  the  deadweight 
ton  of  shipping,  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific  is  shown 
to  hold  a  consistently  high  place.  It  has  been  second 
or  third  generally.  First  comes  the  Williams  Line, 
which  has  had  a  reputation  for  loading  its  fleet  more 
heavily  than  any  other  line  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
Following  Williams  for  several  of  the  six-month  pe- 
riods in  eastbound  and  westbound  business  comes  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific. 

The  Eighteen-Month  Record 
The  following  tabulations  give  the  A-G-P  record  in 
detail 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  for  each  six  -  month  period, 
without  exception,  the  A-G-P  has  carried  more  than 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  cargo.  The  best  show- 
ing was  made  in  the  westbound  trade  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1921,  when  the  line  handled 
17.9  per  cent  of  all  cargo,  although  it  had  only  12.9 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  in 
the  same  time. 

Three  More  Steamers  Bought 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
&  Pacific  has  purchased  of  the  Shipping  Board  the 
11,500-ton  freighters  West  Chopaka,  West  Faralon  and 
West  Prospect.  These  vessels  with  their  sister,  the 
West  Lewark,  all  constructed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corporation,  were  the  only  steam- 
ers of  their  class  built  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  among  the  late  deliveries  shared  with  the 
four  10,000-tonners  built  by  the  Kiangnan  yard,  Shang- 
hai, the  attention  of  operators.  The  West  Lewark  class 
vessels  have  an  overall  length  of  455  feet  9  inches, 
between  perpendiculars  of  430  feet  4^2  inches;  depth 
molded  to  second  deck  of  29  feet  9  inches,  to  upper 
deck  of  38  feet  3  inches;  a  designed  loaded  draft  of 
28  feet  11%,  inches;  a  deadweight  of  about  11,500 
tons;  a  cubic  capacity  for  grain  of  578,874  cubic  feet; 
a  fuel  oil  capacity  of  1650  tons;  coal  capacity,  per- 
manent and  reserve,  of  1371  tons;  feed  water  capacity 
of  250  tons  and  fresh  water  8000  gallons.  The  cargo- 
handling  equipment  consists  of  fourteen  derrick  posts 
fitted  with  5-ton  booms. 

When  the  A-G-P  receives  the  three  new  vessels  from 
the  Shipping  Board  it  will  have  a  total  of  9  vessels 
of  88,182  deadweight  tons.  The  other  vessels  now  in 
service  are:  Liberator,  Chas.  H.  Cramp,  West  Haven, 
Cape  Romain,  Henry  S.  Grove,  Cape  Henry.  With  the 
nine  vessels  in  operation  ten-day  sailings  will  be  main- 
tained between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Bal- 
timore, Savannah  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


A  PRACTICAL  NAUTICAL  ARTICLE 


By  "LITTLE  WILLIE" 


"Full  many  a  gem  of  brightest  ray  serene  is 
While  some  great  intellects  are  born  to  blush 

WELL,  in  the  long  ten  days  that  I  have  spent 
following  life  on  the  sea,  I  have  amassed  a 
world  of  information  that  is  unappreciated  by 
mere  smatterers,  unpossessed  by  men  of  lesser 
experience,  unassimilated  by  those  of  smaller  capac- 
ity, and  undiscovered  by  less  acute  observers.  If  you 
could  only  hear  me  talk  about  the  "lab  board"  and  the 
"stab  board"  side  of  the  ship  and  "horser"  lines  and 
"ten  days  out  of  Hong  Chong"  and  "caught  in  a  south- 
easterly"; and  "Davids"  and  "slings"  and  "Pilates" 
whose  names  do  not  decorate  the  pages  of  history 
("Davids"  are  bent  lamp  posts  that  support  the  life 
boats  and  "slings"  are  for  hoisting  freight  from  the 
ships'  "holes").  Port  holes  that  have  no  mean  appre- 
ciation for  Scotch  whisky  as  well  as  vast  rows  of  state 
rooms  that  the  state  never  possessed  or  even  heard  of. 
Dark  stairways  that  lead  ever  downward  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  ship  and  "St.  Jacobs"  ladders  made  of 
ropes  that  tower  heavenward  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  clouds.  Countless  "Michael  Angelos",  suspended 
like  spiders,  overhang  the  sides  of  the  ship  in  their 
efforts  to  stay  the  destructive  hand  of  a  relentless  sea. 
There  are  spools  unencumbered  with  thread,  logs 
that  never  were  rolled,  and  drums  that  beat  no  rhythm. 
There  are  bunkers  that  do  not  slip  you  the  bunk, 
hatches  that  produce  no  chicks,  and  bridges  that  cross 
even  the  mighty  deep.  Booms  unattended  by  the  pes- 
tering real  estate  man  and  mates  complete  in  a  single 
unit.  Sea  gulls  that  are  both  boys  and  gulls  and  no 
age  limit,  old  sea  dogs  that  look  for  all  the  world  like 
human  beings,  and  sea  urchins  that  don't.  Then  I 
could  talk  to  you  about  quartered  Chinese  and  nigger 
heads  without  bodies  that  would  fairly  make  your 
blood  curdle  and  great  mammonth  funnels  that  the 
untrained  eye  would  take  for  smokestacks.  Cabins 
that  resemble  palaces  and  boat  swains  that  remain 
swains  at  the  tender  age  of  sixty.  Then  I  might  men- 
tion the  purser,  presumably  the  man  who  relieves  you 
of  your  purse,  but  I'll  see  that  he  doesn't  get  mine. 

Some  good  steamships   are  clever; 

They  are  Union  all  over; 

U.  S.  emblem  emblazoned  on  stack; 

And  for  coin — well   I  guess 

They  will  stand  by  U.  S.! 

Every  dollar  must  be  Union  jack! 

Wonders  will  never  cease.  There  is  the  fiddley, 
noted  for  its  conspicuous  absence  of  fiddles,  and  the 
wireless  receiver,  composed  of  wires  mostly.  There  is 
the  mess  room,  not  for  nourishing  infants,  but  for 
grownups,  and  alleys  unstrewn  with  tin  cans  and  dead 
cats.  .  Squalls  without  infant  mouths  to  emit  them 
and  "gun  wails"  evolved  without  guns.  "Steve  doors" 
that  take  tangible  forms  of  mortals  and  are  as  plainly 
visible  as  those  brought  out  in  dark  seances  and  that 
stalk  abroad  aboard  the  ship  in  broad  daylight.  And 
tall,  uncanny-looking  ventilators  that  seem  like  death- 
plotting  periscopes  and  give  one  the  cold  shivers.  It 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  cargo  that  does  not  go, 
ergo  it  stands  perfectly  still.  There  are  great  beams 
that  span  the  entire  width  of  the  ship  that  have  no 


worn  by  some  proud  dame  of  little  soul, 

unseen  and  search  for  halos  in  a  liner's  glory  hole." 

more  substance  than  moonbeams  and  sea  boards  that 
reach  from  here  to  the  equator.  And  black  winches 
that  work  day  and  night  and  never  tire,  ex-  or  per- 
spire. Halls  that  draw  fathoms  of  water  (which  is 
all  the  bunk)  and  cranes  that  will  outpull  a  span 
of  horses. 

Viewed  from  every  possible  angle,  life  before  and 
after  the  mast  is  an  endless  paradox.  There  are  gal- 
leys that  hold  no  terrors  for  criminals  and  cradles 
that  harbor  no  babes.  Sea  paths,  like  stock,  formed  of 
water,  and  wakes  without  any  dead.  And  swells,  and 
high  seas,  and  pitches  that  stir  to  innermost  depths 
but  not  of  musical  genius.  Saloons  that  you  enter 
without  knocking  and  depart  from  as  feelings  shall 
dictate.  Spankers  that  frighten  no  children,  and  hav- 
ens this  side  of  the  grave.  Sea  lions  and  sea  gulls 
that  never  aifiliate  but  maintain  their  species  despite 
rigid  codes  to  the  contrary.  Knots  that  never  were 
tied  and  tide  independent  of  knots.  Ships  that  turn 
turtle  without  the  spell  of  the  wicked  enchanter;  and 
tramps  that  never  walked  a  single  mile.  Ropes  that 
become  foul  before  one's  very  eyes,  and  under  sea 
cables  that  bring  news  over  seas.  There  are  sea 
breezes  like  zephyrs  of  summer:  summer,  golden  with 
promise:    summer,  laden  with  joy.     Some'r  not! 

There  are  storms  that  surely  are  rippers, 
O'ertake  liners  with  nothing  to  rip: 
And  slips  are  evolved  without  slippers. 
While  some  skippers  never  do  skip. 

And  good  ships  that  outweather  gales. 
Weigh  anchor  without  any  scales, 
Smuggle  opium  and  all  contraband. 
And  then  come  in  safely  to  land. 

There  are  swinging  yards  like  the  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon and  berths  unattended  by  storks.  Life  preservers 
that  a  goat  could  not  subsist  on,  and  charts  not  for 
imparting  information  to  babes  but  bristling  with 
nautical  lore.  Perched  far  aloft  is  the  crow's  nest 
where  the  small  boy  would  climb  to  find  the  brood 
and  return  with  untarnished  conscience.  Then  there 
are  watches  that  operate  the  ship.  They  look  just 
like  common  people  but  they  strut  about  the  decks 
and  over  the  gangplanks  as  though  they  felt  mighty 
uncommon.  I  must  not  omit  boards  of  underwriters 
though  what  they  write  under  I  have  yet  to  learn, 
but  suppose  their  pens.  I  almost  forgot  to  mention 
the  slop  chest,  no  less  significant  than  aromatic  for 
around  it  cluster  all  grades  of  the  human  species  at- 
tracted not  merely  by  the  swinish  element  therein. 

Time  fails  me  for  details  on  numerous  chronological 
terms,  their  selection  being  determined  by  physical 
location  rather  than  calendar  or  dial.  'Round  the 
hatchways  the  ear  records  tonnage;  in  official  rooms, 
message  and  mileage;  in  smoking  rooms  and  nurser- 
ies, cribbage;  on  the  gangplank,  package  and  lug- 
gage; while  back  by  the  steerage,  it's  storage  and 
baggage,  and  sausage,  and  cabbage,   and  garbage. 
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THE  CLOVERLEAF  PROPELLER 

By  RENWICK  Z.  DICKIE 


THE  success  of  the  Cloverleaf  propeller,  which  has 
been  installed  on  many  motorboats  about  San 
Francisco  Bay,  is  being  won  by  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  this  wheel,  as  shown  by  comparative 
tests.  Its  distributors  make  the  unique  guarantee  that, 
pitch  and  diameter  being  equal,  this  screw  will  give 
better  results  than  will  any  of  the  orthodox  types. 

These  distributors,  the  G.  W.  Morrow  Company, 
stand  by  each  customer  for  several  days  during  ser- 
vice trials,  and  no  sale  is  considered  closed  until  the 
customer  has  registered  complete  satisfaction.  By  fol- 
lowing this  course  consistently  they  are  now  in  a  po- 
sition truthfully  to  make  the  statement  that  "in  over 
100  installations  there  has  been  shown  in  every  case 
a  sufficient  increase  in  speed  and  a  sufficient  reduction 
in  fuel  consumption  to  amply  justify  the  adoption  of 
the  Cloverleaf  propeller." 

As  a  definite  illustration  of  the  possible  savings,  we 
may  take  the  following  test:  A  boat  having  an  ellip- 
tical propeller  was  timed  over  her  run  and  accurate 
check  kept  on  her  fuel  consumption.  A  Cloverleaf  pro- 
peller was  then  installed  and  the  run  made  under  oth- 
erwise practically  identical  conditions.  The  watches 
showed  time  with  the  elliptical  screw  23  minutes,  time 
with  Cloverleaf  20  minutes,  or  an  increase  in  speed 
of  over  13  per  cent.  Simultaneously  the  test  indicated 
a  decrease  in  fuel  consumption  of  10  per  cent.  One 
can  readily  see  that  a  gain  of  these  proportions  when 
applied  to  larger  vessels  and  heavier  powers  will  rap- 
idly mount  into  very  large  savings. 

Other  very  decided  advantages  of  the  Cloverleaf  de- 
sign are  the  marked  improvement  in  power,  in  speed 
and  in  maneuvering  ability  when  going  astern,  and  the 
marked  reduction  in  vibration  at  full  speed  and  when 
reversing. 

The  Morrow  Company  are  now  developing  designs 
suitable  for  large  powers  and  preparing  to  enter  the 
ocean-going  steamer  and  motorship  fields.  If  the  same 
proportionate  increase  in  efficiency  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  range  of  larger  screws,  it  is  a  reason- 
able prediction  that  the  art  of  screw  propulsion  is  en- 


tering upon  a  great  movement  in  advance.  We  use  the 
word  "art"  here  advisedly  because  as  yet  the  theory 
of  the  Cloverleaf  design  and  the  reasons  for  its  suc- 
cess have  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of  scientific 
terminology  or  mathematical  equation. 

Just  as  in  naval  architecture,  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful hull  design  has  come  from  experimental  tank 
trials  with  small  models  and  the  close  study  by  ex- 
perts of  the  characteristics  of  the  models  showing  the 
best  tank  results,  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  success  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Cloverleaf  propeller  in  the  smaller 
sizes  under  actual  service  conditions  will  be  repro- 
duced in  large  wheels  for  the  great  vessels  of  commerce. 

The  final  design  of  each  Cloverleaf  installation  will 
be  worked  out  to  suit  individual  service  needs  and 
will  be  backed  up  by  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
The  object  of  the  company  is  to  produce  practically 
designed,  efficient  propellers  for  satisfied  owners. 


TONNAGE  EXCEEDS  RECORDS 

DURING  May,  all  previous  monthly  records  of 
American  tonnage  through  the  Panama  Canal 
were  exceeded.  The  vessels  of  United  States 
registry  which  transited  the  canal,  numbering 
108,  out  of  the  total  of  243,  had  an  aggregate  net  ton- 
nage of  511,621,  Panama  Canal  measurement,  and  car- 
ried 608,539  tons  of  cargo.  Tolls  paid  by  these  ves- 
sels totaled  $506,148.97.  Vessels  of  American  registry 
furnished  practically  half  of  the  tonnage  through  the 
canal,  paid  approximately  half  of  the  tolls,  and  car- 
ried slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  cargo  pass- 
ing through  the  canal.  The  number  of  American  ves- 
sels, 108,  was  exceeded  in  five  previous  months;  the 
record  is  121,  in  August,  1920. 

The  three  principal  trade  areas  covered  by  Ameri- 
can vessels  during  the  month  were:  (a)  Between 
United  States  coastwise  ports,  a  total  of  55  vessels, 
aggregating  260,946  net  tons,  Panama  Canal  measure- 
ment, and  carrying  281,447  tons  of  cargo,  (b)  Be- 
tween the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Orient,  a  total  of  16  vessels,  aggregating  86,573  net 
tons,  Panama  Canal  measurement,  and  carrying  141,- 
285  tons  of  cargo;  and  (c)  Between  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  a  total  of  16  vessels,  aggregating  75,932  net 
tons,  Panama  Canal  measurement,  and  carrying  76,- 
360  tons  of  cargo. 


Cloverleaf    propeller 


HONORS  FOR  A  SEA  COOK 

LOUIS  D.  COUDERE,  head  baker  on  the  Red  Star 
liner  Finland,  has  recently  been  decorated  by 
the  Belgian  government  for  baking  good  bread 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Coudere  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Red  Star 
Line  continuously  for  thirty-four  years.  His  recogni- 
tion by  the  Belgian  government  is  for  twenty  -  five 
years'  continuous  service.  It  is  known  as  "the  indus- 
trial decoration  of  the  second  class,  for  industry  and 
morality."  But  for  the  war  it  would  have  been  be- 
stowed earlier.  Next  year  Coudere  will  be  in  line  for 
the  decoration  of  the  first  class,  of  the  same  order, 
for  thirty-five  years'  service. 

In  his  thirty-four  years  with  the  Red  Star  Line 
Coudere  has  baked  an  average  of  2000  rolls  or  loaves 
a  day  for  350  days  in  each  year,  or  a  total  of  about 
24,000,000.  He  learned  his  trade  as  a  baker  in  Ant- 
werp from  his  father. 
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MARINE   INSURANCE 


CHARLES   F.   HOWELL,    Eastern    Contributing   Editor 


Vegetable  Oils 

With  recent  years  it  has  become 
quite  general  to  insure  vegetable 
oils,  when  shipped  in  vessels'  tanks, 
against  damage  from  contamination. 
For  example,  cocoanut  oil  from  the 
Far  East  is  frequently  carried  in 
the  deep  tanks  of  vessels  and  is 
insured  both  on  the  West  Coast  and 
in  the  New  York  market  against  the 
results  of  contact  with  fuel  oil  and 
other  substances.  The  contami- 
nation hazard  is  a  serious  one,  and 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  tanks 
being  absolutely  clean  at  the  time 
the  oil  is  pumped  in.  It  is  also  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  tanks 
be  proof  against  the  possibility  of 
coal  dust  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stances shifting  into  them.  The 
necessity  for  care  in  the  handling 
of  these  bulk  cargoes  is  emphasized 
in  a  letter  recently  received  by  sev- 
eral New  York  underwriters  from 
their  correspondent  in  the  Far  East, 
a  man  who  has  had  more  than  the 
average  experience  in  supervising 
the  loading  of  oil  into  vessels'  tanks. 
In  his  judgment  double-bottom  tanks 
should  never  be  used  for  the  car- 
riage of  vegetable  oils  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  tanks  of  the  residuum  of  fuel 
oil,  and  also  because  it  is  practic- 
ally impossible  to  pump  the  tanks 
dry,  thus  entailing  a  loss  to  the 
underwriter  through  leakage.  A 
case  is  cited  by  this  surveyor  of  a 
vessel  which  made  two  voyages  from 
Darien  to  Hamburg  with  bean  oil 
and  then  loaded  a  cargo  of  nut  oil 
for  the  United  States;  despite  the 
fact  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  clean  the  tanks  thoroughly 
before  loading  the  nut  oil,  yet  the 
surveyor  believes  that  contamina- 
tion will  result  from  the  residue  of 
bean  oil  in  the  tanks.  Underwriters, 
in  covering  vegetable  oil  in  bulk, 
are  at  great  pains  to  supervise  the 
taking  of  weights  and  temperatures 
of  the  oil  at  the  times  of  loading 
and  discharging;  this  is  because 
the    loss    by    leakage    is    ascertained 


by  comparing  loaded  and  discharged 
weights,  and  the  temperature  at 
times  of  loading  and  discharging 
affects  the  outturn  weights. Under- 
writers usually  insist  upon  the 
tanks  being  filled  as  nearly  to  ca- 
pacity as  possible  to  prevent  leak- 
age from  the  sloshing  around  of  the 
oil,  but,  of  course,  due  allowance 
is  made  in  loading  for  the  expansion 
of  the  oil.  Likewise,  all  tank  pipes 
and  pumping  apparatus  must  be 
tested  and  approved  before  the  oil 
is    loaded. 

Suez  and  American 
Classification 

A  regrettable  slip  by  the  officials 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  a  few 
weeks  ago  aroused  executives  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  to 
prompt  action,  and  through  their 
representation  it  was  happily  cor- 
rected before  serious  embarrass- 
ment was  occasioned  to  large  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  country.  What 
has  since  been  apologetically  de- 
scribed as  an  "oversight"  appeared 
in  an  order  of  the  canal  company 
designating  classifications  under 
which  tank  steamers  carrying  bulk 
oil  and  gasoline  would  be  permitted 
to  make  use  of  that  waterway,  and 
while  Lloyd's,  Bureau  Veritas,  Ger- 
man Lloyd's,  and  the  British  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  were  all  rec- 
ognized as  acceptable  classification 
societies,  the  American  Marine  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  was  not  mentioned. 
Now  this  latter  society,  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920,  was  made 
the  official  classification  society  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  exclusion 
of  vessels  classed  by  it  would  have 
denied  the  use  of  the  canal  to  more 
than  900,000  tons  of  American  ship- 
ping, inclusive  of  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  President  Stevenson 
Taylor  of  the  Bureau  was  at  the 
time  in  Europe  on  business  of  his 
society,  and  his  attention  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  matter  by 
cable.  He  at  once  got  in  touch  with 
the   Suez   authorities   and   the   over- 


sight was   promised  to  be  corrected 
immediately    by    an    amended    order. 

New  Cargo  Clause  Changed 

With  the  approval  of  underwrit- 
ers, Clause  9  of  the  new  American 
Institute  Cargo  Form  1922  has  been 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "War- 
ranted that  this  insurance  shall  not 
inure,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  carrier  or  bailee;  and 
warranted  also  that  the  assured  has 
not  made  and  will  not  make  any 
waiver  or  special  agreement  with 
any  carrier  or  bailee  who  shall  have 
the  custody  of  any  goods  hereby  in- 
sured, releasing  such  carrier  or 
bailee  from  its  or  his  common  law 
or   statutory  liability." 

Cotton  to  the  Fore 

On  September  1  the  new  cotton 
season  commenced,  and  underwrit- 
ing offices  that  specialize  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  coverage  of  this  com- 
modity betrayed  evidences  of  mild 
excitement.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  will  be  any  material  changes 
in  the  premium  rates  as,  while  the 
past  season  has  shown  a  fair  profit 
as  regards  straight  marine  risks, 
serious  losses  developed  in  the 
coverage  of  the  shore  hazard  and 
country  damage.  Underwriting  cot- 
ton is  one  of  the  most  complicat- 
ed forms  of  marine  indemnity.  It 
necessitates  the  coverage  of  the 
staple  from  the  time  it  is  ginned 
in  the  United  States  until  it  arrives 
at  the  mills  in  foreign  countries 
for  manufacture.  The  underwriters 
have  not  only  to  survey  and  class- 
ify the  various  warehouses  and 
sheds  in  which  cotton  is  held  while 
awaiting  sale  and  shipment,  but 
they  must  also  assume  the  burden 
of  damage  arising  through  poor 
packing  and  improper  handling  in 
transit,  resulting  in  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  "country  damage." 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  cotton 
insurance  is  that  it  is  practically  the 
only  commodity  that  underwriters 
universally  cover  while  in  storage 
awaiting  sale.     It  is  the  practice  of 
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marine  insurers  to  decline  storage 
risks  on  the  ground  that  a  marine 
policy  is  intended  to  cover  goods 
only  while  in  transit,  and  that 
storage  risks  properly  come  within 
the  province  of  the  fire  underwriter 
as  he  has  the  machinery  for  caring 
for  such  insurance.  The  large 
values  represented  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  cotton  crop  and  the 
very  broad  coverage  granted,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  transportation  of 
this  commodity  in  all  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  has  had  the 
result  of  attracting  certain  under- 
writers into  specializing  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  and  giving 
practically  all  of  their  time  to  it. 
For  years  before  the  war  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  moved  in  the  first 
two  or  three  months  of  the  season, 
which  entailed  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  offices  that  wrote  any  large 
amount  of  the  commodity ;  but 
since  the  war  the  movement  has 
been  spread  out  so  that  the  detail 
of  handling  the  business  is  much 
more  evenly  distributed  through 
the  year.  Two  distinct  "pools" 
divide  between  them  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  insurance  coverages  of 
cotton  in  this  country.  A  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit  has  so  far  been  exper- 
ienced  by  them. 

Cut  in  Grain  Rates 

One  of  the  most  exciting  devel- 
opments of  the  midsummer  has 
been  the  spirited  rivalry  for  grain 
coverage  that  broke  out  towards 
the  close  of  July  and  has  been 
progressing  merrily  ever  since. 
One  of  the  largest  companies  made 
a  drastic  slash  in  the  rates  and 
undertook  to  raid  the  accounts  of 
a  prominent  foreign  office.  The  cut 
was  fifteen  per  cent  below  the  pre- 
vailing rate.  The  attacked  oflSce 
promptly  replied  with  a  fifteen  per 
cent  discount  to  its  customers,  and 
a  little  but  strong  group  was  form- 
ed among  the  leading  firms  of  un- 
derwriters for  the  purpose  of  back- 


ing one  another  up  in  the  fight  and 
adopting  concerted  action  for  their 
mutual  protection.  It  is  expected 
that  the  same  reduction  will  be 
made  to  apply  when  wheat  begins 
to  move,  which  will  be  towards 
the  close  of  the  present  month. 
This  supplies  still  another  illus- 
tration of  how  desperately  driven 
some  of  the  underwriters  are  to 
get  their  hands  on  business  and 
to  hang  on  to  what  they  already 
have. 

Strike  Coverage  in  Demand 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  coal  and  railway  strikes  was 
to  create  a  large  demand  for  spec- 
ial coverage  against  strikes,  riots 
and  civil  commotions.  Nothing  could 
be  of  more  importance  to  the  assured 
than  to  make  certain  that  he  is 
fully  protected  against  these  ser- 
ious hazards.  The  regular  marine 
and  transit  policies  do  not  carry 
this  hazard.  Several  of  the  more 
enterprising  New  York  offices  lost 
no  time  in  getting  this  uncovered 
hazard  to  the  attention  of  their 
policyholders,  expressing  a  willing- 
ness to  endorse  their  policies  to  in- 
clude this  coverage  upon  payment 
of  additional  premium  to  be 
arranged. 

Marine  insurance  on  cargo  car- 
ries an  enhancement  of  the  liability 
for  losses  from  the  unlawful  acts 
of  strikers  or  in  consequence  of 
riots  and  civil  commotions,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
extended  to  cover  from  warehouse 
to  warehouse,  or  otherwise  pro- 
tects goods  on  shore  prior  to  ship- 
ment and  after  discharge.  The 
more  common  cause  of  such  losses 
is  fire,  but  it  is  a  very  diffiicult 
thing  to  prove  whether  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  fire  was  a  nat- 
ural one  or  the  result  of  an  un- 
lawful act.  In  the  absence  of 
opportunity  to  study  these  risks 
especially,  underwriters  assume 
liability  for  such  losses,  most  car- 
go   policies    carrying   a    clause    that 


reads  to  the  following  effect: 
"Waranted  free  of  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  strikers,  locked-out  work- 
men or  persons  taking  part  in  labor 
disturbances  or  riots  or  civil  com- 
motions." 

This  clause  will  be  waived  by  the 
underwriters  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  additional  premium. 
For  this  purpose  the  American 
Institute  recommends  the  follow- 
ing clause:  "In  consideration  of  an 

additional    premium    of    per 

cent  (such  premium  being  subject 
to  revision  from  day  to  day)  it  is 
agreed  that  this  policy  shall  also 
cover  destruction  of  the  property 
insured  or  damage  done  to  it  by 
strikers,  locked-out  workmen,  or  per- 
sons taking  part  in  labor  disturb- 
ances or  riots  or  civil  commotions, 
but  warranted  free  of  claim  for 
loss,  damage  or  expense  arising 
from  deterioration,  loss  of  market 
or  delay,  or  from  extra  handling 
or   storage." 

Optimism  in' England 

The  English  hull  market  has 
been  shot  to  pieces;  cargo  business 
there  is  of  the  slightest;  rates  are 
so  low  that  acceptances  mean  al- 
most certain  loss;  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  ready  money  with  which 
to  meet  accumulating  claims  on  the 
business  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  and  yet  the  English  under- 
writer is  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip 
and  announces  that  he  proposes 
to  sit  tight  and  see  it  through. 
Furthermore,  he  is,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many,  exhaling  a  cool  op- 
timism under  these  daunting  circum- 
stances. This  he  is  in  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  position  to  do  from  the 
fact  that  he  enjoys,  more  than  any 
of  his  foreign  competitors,  a  vast 
world  spread  of  business,  so  that 
although  he  may  be  receiving  loss- 
es from  one  quarter  he  is  making 
a  little  money  in  several  others. 
This  is  the  only  substantial  founda- 
tion for  the  intricate  business  of 
marine   insurance,   and    it   has   been 
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with  the  object  of  attaining  it  that 
the  American  Foreign  Insurance 
Association  was  organized  two  or 
three  years  ago  and  is  now  estab- 
lishing agencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  fundamental  underwriting 
principle  of  average,  so  as  to  make 
it  include  world-wide  operations 
over   a   period   of   several   years. 

A  prominent  New  York  under- 
writer who  recently  returned  from 
a  business  visit  of  several  weeks 
among  British  marine  offices  de- 
clares that  the  people  of  England 
are  not  so  far  advanced  in  the  ap- 
proach to  normal  as  are  we.  Many 
British  underwriters  appear  to  lack 
the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
circumstances  compelling  them  to 
follow  courses  of  which  their  bet- 
ter judgments  cannot  approve. 
They  are  between  the  horns  of  a 
double  dilemma.  Their  war  secur- 
ities, in  which  they  invested  heav- 
ily, have  declined  in  value  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent  below  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  pur- 
chased, and  to  attempt  to  realize 
upon  them  at  this  time  would  mean 
a  serious  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
ready  money  is  imperative  with 
which  to  meet  their  large  overhead 
and  to  pay  accumulating  claims 
on  old  business.  Many  of  them 
are  therefore  deeming  it  the  wiser 
course  to  accept  business  even  at 
unremunerative  rates,  because  by 
so  doing  they  can  tide  themselves 
over  the  present  stress  and  escape 
a  greater  setback  than  if  they  were 
to  throw  their  depreciated  secur- 
ities   on    the    open    market. 

Again,  there  is  steadily  coming 
to  light  over  there  a  large  volume 
of  losses  that  have  been  concealed, 
unintentionally,  through  circum- 
stances growing  out  of  the  war; 
and  these  delayed  disclosures  are 
giving  additional  anxiety  and 
trouble.  Despite  these  discourag- 
ing conditions  the  British  under- 
writers are  displaying  their  tradi- 
tional bulldog  tenacity  and  are  even 


cheerful   over   what   the   outcome   is 
to  be  in  the  long  run. 


Geography 


It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  note 
how  rusty  even  a  good  marine  un- 
derwriter sometimes  gets  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  geography,  and 
with  what  a  sense  of  shock  he 
learns  of  navigation  and  transpor- 
tation possibilities  that  had  quite 
escaped  his  memory.  Then,  too, 
there  are  always  developments  be- 
ing made  in  routing;  so  that  it  is 
often  borne  in  upon  an  insurer  that 
he  has  to  brush  up  on  his  geo- 
graphy or  miss  competitive  advan- 
tages. By  way  of  example,  we 
would  cite  some  of  the  sudden  sur- 
prises brought  to  the  fore  in  the 
controversy  over  the  practicability 
of  ocean  vessels  making  use  of 
Great  Lake  ports.  Captain  Robert 
Dollar,  grand  old  man  of  ocean 
shipping,  contributed  his  mite  by 
reminding  the  trade  that  he  is  now 
operating  ocean  vessels  sixteen 
hundred  miles  up  lY.e  Yangtze  Riv- 
er in  China,  and  that  the  Booth 
Line  has  a  direct  service  between 
Great  Britian  and  Iquitos,  Peru, 
which  latter  port  is  two  thousand 
miles  up  the  Amazon.  It  came  as 
a  shock  to  some  to  learn  that  the 
second  largest  port  of  Peru  is  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Andes.  It 
is  such  information  as  this  that 
gives  point  to  the  need  for  marine 
underwriters  to  keep  well  up  on 
their  familiarity  with  modern  geo- 
graphy   and    ocean    routing. 

The  Andree^s  Sugar  Loss 

Avoidance  of  litigation  is  being 
sought  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  collision 
of  the  steamers  Andree  and  H.  F. 
Alexander  in  the  Delaware.  On 
account  of  the  prior  casuality  to 
the  former  through  fire  in  her  car- 
go while  loading  at  New  York,  it 
has  been  found  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  respective  liability  of  un- 
derwriters covering  the  cargo  and 
that  of  those   insuring   the   Alexan- 


der. Could  the  exact  amount  of 
damage  to  the  sugar  before  the 
Andree  left  New  York  be  ascer- 
tained, it  would  be  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  net  loss  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  collision,  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Andree  sailed  with 
the  intention  of  surveying  the  dam- 
aged cargo  at  destination,  the  prob- 
lem of  correct  distribution  becomes 
complicated.  The  cargo  insurance 
was  placed  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, but  much  of  the  coverage  on 
the  hull  of  the  Alexander  was 
written  abroad.  A  few  Americans 
find  themselves  on  both  risks,  so 
they  are  in  for  it  no  matter  what 
the  final  settlement  agreements 
may   be. 

Eastern  Office  Notes 

William  Murray,  a  marine  un- 
derwriter of  the  Automobile  of 
Hartford,    has    resigned. 

The  Osborns,  recently  merged 
with  the  new  firm  of  Osborn,  Slos- 
son  &  Smyth,  have  given  up  their 
offices  at  45  Wall  street  and  share 
the  common  headquarters  of  the 
combination    at    80    Maiden    Lane. 

Samuel  Bird,  president  of  Talbot, 
Bird  &  Co.,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, declares  that  British  marine 
rates  are  stiffening.  He  says  the 
brokers  over  there  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  underwriters  to 
have  been  putting  something  across 
for  sometime  past  in  the  shape  of 
demanding  lower  quotations  than 
conditions  warranted.  The  under- 
writers have  at  last  waked  up  to 
the  situation  and  are  requiring 
better    rates. 

Douglas  F.  Cox  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  United  States 
Lloyd's  vice  Herbert  Appleton  re- 
signed. Mr.  Appleton  continues  as 
a   director. 

Frank  H.  Appleton,  a  former 
vice-president  of  Appleton  &  Cox 
and  the  son  of  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  has  organized  a  new 
general    brokerage    office    under   the 
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firm  name  of  Appleton  &  Eldredge, 
Inc.,  with  oflJices  at  67  Wall  street. 
Frank  H.  Appleton  is  its  president, 
Herbert  Appleton  its  vice-president 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  Gregory  H. 
Illanes  a  vice-president,  and  O. 
Stanley  Eldredge  secretary  and 
treasurer.  These  four  officers,  to- 
gether vi'ith  William  McCarroll,  a 
former  public  service  commission- 
er,   will    be    the    directors. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Washing- 
ton Marine  is  to  be  merged  with 
the  United  States  Lloyd's  under 
the  title  of  the  latter.  Examiners 
of  the  New  York  insurance  depart- 
ment are  going  over  the  books  of 
the  two  companies  prior  to  the 
amalgamation 

Alexander  McBride  succeeds 
Commander  F.  P.  Baldwin  as  ex- 
clusive surveyor  for  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

James  A.  McDonald  has  been 
appointed  non  -  exclusive  surveyor 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping   at    Alexandria,    Egypt. 

C.  F.  H. 


APPRAISAL    ENGINEERS 

The  United  States  civil  service 
commission  announces  an  open  com- 
petitive examination  for  appraisal 
engineer.  Vacancies  in  the  techni- 
cal staff  of  the  Income  Tax  Unite  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Treaury  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C,  at  $3000  to  $4000  a  year,  and  va- 
cancies in  positions  requiring  sim- 
ilar qualifications,  at  these  or  higher 
or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from 
this  examination,  unless  it  is  found 
in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill 
any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  trans- 
fer, or  promotion.  The  entrance  sal- 
ary within  the  range  stated  will  de- 
pend upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
appointee  as  shown  in  the  examina- 
tion. All  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  meet  the  requirements, 
both  men  and  women,  may  enter  this 
examination ;  appointing  ofl^icers,  how- 
ever, have  the  legal  right  to  specify 
the  sex  desired  in  requesting  certi- 
fication of  eligibles.  The  duties  of 
these  positions  will  involve  the  ap- 
praisal of  building  and  other  struc- 
tures, machinery  and  equipment,  dry 
docks,  shipyards  and  vessels.  The 
performance  of  the  duties  will  re- 
quire office  work  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  or  elsewhere,  and  field  work.  Ap- 
plicants should  at  once  apply  for 
Form  2118,  stating  the  title  of  the 
examination  desired,  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
or  to  nearest  local  custom  house  or 
first  class  post  office.  Application 
must  be  in  before  August  29,   1922. 


Name  of  Company 

Aetna  Insurance  Company  

Agricultural  Insurance  Company  

Alliance  Insurance  Company  

American  Alliance  Insurance  Association 
American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company 

American  Insurance  Company  

Automobile  Insurance  Company  

British-America  Assurance  Company  

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co... 

Camden  Fire  Insurance  Association 

Columbia  Insurance  Company  

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 

Commonwealth   Insurance   Company 

Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Continental  Insurance  Company  

Eagle  Star  &  British  Dominions  Ins.  Co... 

Federal  Insurance  Company  

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 

Firemen's  Insurance  Company  

Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company 

Glens  Falls  Underwriters'  Agency... 

Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co 

Great  American  Insurance  Company 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Home  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Home  Insurance  Company  

Home  Underwriters'  Agency  

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Co. 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America... 

London  Assurance  Corporation  

Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd 

Milwaukee  Mechanics'  Insurance  Co 

National  Liberty  Insurance  Company 

Washington  Underwriters'  Dept 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Newark  Fire  Insurance  Company 

New  Jersey  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society.... 

Phoenix  Assurance  Company,  Ltd 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company 

Providence-Washington  Insurance  Co 

Queen  Insurance  Company  of  America.... 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  

Royal  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

Scandinavian  American  As.  Corp.,  Ltd..... 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co 

Sea  Insurance  Company,  Ltd 

Security  Insurance  Company  

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co 

St.  Paul  Fire  «St  Marine  Insurance  Co 

Minnesota  Underwriters'  Policy 

Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd 

Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd 

Union  Hispano  Americana  de  Seguros,S.A. 
Union  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd... 
United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company... 

United  States  Lloyds  

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Western  Assurance  Company  


1921   OREGON  BUSINESS 

Premiums 
Received 
5  5,560.46 
588.55 
6,690.09 
620.40 
67.53 
42.23 
11,392.14 
333.50 
42,559.51 
257.44 
561.69 
4,577.08 
5.00 
239.58 
404.98 
770.34 
1,213.40 
286.98 
94,860.85 
42.25 
4,885.40 
204.75 
312.50 
.  25,526.18 
4,916.37 
33.91 
1,542.67 
8,523.16 
29,045.95 
1,045.50 
4,556.77 
25,799.19 
2,724.10 
1,188.51 
4.03 
55.00 
433.53 
1,178.82 
55.85 
177.02 
4,662.27 
70.75 
10,776.03 
1,429.41 
—2,121.15 
9,511.86 
487.22 
96.60 
600.05 
10,273.91 
57.50 
254.82 
208.34 
2,009.67 
2,722.43 
854.83 
2,659.13 
2,356.26 
856.03 
7,441.76 
2,393.56 
17,501.10 
3,034.18 
264.69 
895.26 


Losses 
Incurred 
K   21.42 


Losses 
Paid 
21.42 


3,852.45    3,852.45 


25,314.95 
—  578.61 


—  493.91 


—  300.00 
44,111.09 


7,008.62 
646.73 

129.51 

978.14 

16,444.39 


28,933.79 
1,800.00 


29.53 
73.50 


8.00 
32.00 

206.57 

186.12 

16,556.42 

1,853.05 

338.61 

1,650.65 

—409.35 

-4,299.89 

—418.98 

1,577.55 

100.00 

124.49 

2,613.98 
406.46 
226.54 


6,158.19    6,148.19 


28,498.58 
71.39 


10.09 


40,659.64 


6,672.23 
114.79 

132.93 

978.14 

4,866.39 


10,833.79 
1,800.00 


29.53 
73.50 


32.00 

206.57 

500.12 

15,178.22 

1,853.05 

338.61 

1,650.65 

101.65 

1,852.17 
333.77 
732.88 

1,175.32 
124.49 

2,374.39 
406.46 
795.54 


Totals $364,700.87  $161,382.75  $132,418.95 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


Work  in  Prospect 

The  Skagit  River  Transportation 
Company  of  Seattle  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  stern-wheel  steam- 
boat for  the  Seattle-Mount  Vernon 
route.  She  will  be  155  feet  long,  37 
feet  beam,  6  feet  deep,  have  a  cargo 
capacity  of  600  tons  and  accommo- 
dations for  1000  excursionists,  and 
will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  company's  stern  -  wheeler  Har- 
vester. The  vessel  will  be  built 
either  in  Seattle  or  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington. 

A  recent  report  from  the  East  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
had  been  negotiating  with  parties 
interested  in  the  building  of  two 
passenger  liners,  the  construction  of 
the  larger  being  contingent  upon  the 
passage  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  a  100-foot  stern- 
wheel  towboat  are  being  prepared 
by  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Clyde  Line,  Red  "D"  Line, 
Old  Dominion  Line  and  Catskill 
Evening  Line  are  all  planning  to 
build  new  ships,  and  it  is  expected 
that  bids  will  soon  be  asked  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  issue  of  the  bul- 
letin of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ers' Association.  In  addition,  several 
Lake  boats  and  small  craft  are  be- 
ing considered. 

Specifications  for  a  new  towboat 
have  been  completed  by  David  W. 
Dickie,  naval  architect,  for  the  Coos 
Bay  Lumber  Company.  The  tug  will 
be  57  feet  long,  with  a  16-foot  beam, 
and  will  have  a  165-horsepower  en- 
gine. It  is  estimated  the  cost  of 
construction  will  amount  to  $30,000. 
The  vessel  will  be  used  to  tow  log 
rafts  from  Oakland  to  Bay  Point, 
California. 

Recent  Contracts 

Union  Construction  Company,  Oak- 
land, California,  all-steel  oil  trans- 
portation barge,  capacity  4000  bar- 
rels, for  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  es- 
timated cost  $175,000. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  three  steel  single- 
screw  tugboats  for  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  each  108  feet  in 
length  over-all,  25-6  beam,  12-9  mold- 
ed depth,  750  horsepower  vertical 
compound  engine,  single-end  Scotch 
marine  boiler  14-6  x  12,  three  fur- 
naces, Todd  oil-burning  equipment; 
estimated  delivery  end  of  January, 
1923. 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  5  sand  barges 
for   undisclosed    interests,   135  x  27  x 


10;     estimated    launchings    October- 
November,  1922. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Harlan  Plant,  three  car- 
floats  Bush  Terminal. 

Important  Repair  Awards 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Washington,  conversion  of  the  steam- 
ship Dellwood  into  a  cableship  for 
the  War  Department,  $206,426.25. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Brook- 
lyn, conversion  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company's  liner  Comus  into  an 
oil-burner  and  other  reconditioning 
work;  also  conversion  of  the  Me- 
dina of  the  Mallory  Line  and  the 
Pawnee  of  the  Clyde  Line  to  oil- 
burners. 

Crowley  Shipyards,  San  Francisco, 
reconditioning  of  U.  S.  submarine 
chaser  Smith,  $3400. 

Keel-layings 

Coastwise  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company,  Federal  Ship- 
building Company,  Kearny,  New  Jer- 
sey, July  5. 

Double-ended  steel  ferryboat  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Terminal  Rail- 
ways, Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Corporation,  San  Pedro,  Cal- 
ifornia, June  28. 

Carfloat  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  Baltimore  Plant,  June  3. 

Launchings 

Bridge  caisson  for  Camden  end  of 
the  Delaware  River  span,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company,  July  18. 

Foss  No.  39,  scow  Rouse  Towing 
Company,  Seattle,  Ballard  Marine 
Railway  Company,  Salmon  Bay  plant, 
Washington,  July  26. 

Deliveries 

S-34,  submarine  U.  S.  Navy,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Union  Plant,  July  12. 

San  Mateo,  ferryboat  James  Rolph 
&  Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  Union  Plant,  July 
21. 

S-25,  submarine  U.  S.  Navy,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Fore  River  Plant,  June  24. 

Marore,  ore  and  oil  carrier  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  Sparrows 
Point  Plant,  June  14. 

Missourian,  motorship  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  Wil- 
liam Cramp  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Company,  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
July  10. 

Steel  derrick  lighter  Gillespie  Con- 
tracting Company  of  New  York,  De- 
Foe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  July  5. 


News  of  the  Yards 

The  conversion  of  the  salvage 
tug  Favorite  from  coal  to  oil  burn- 
ing has  been  completed  at  Balboa 
shops,  says  the  Panama  Canal  Rec- 
ord. The  oil  tanks  built  in  the  ship 
have  a  capacity  of  2400  barrels, 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  24 
days'  steaming  at  10  knots.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  previous  con- 
sumption of  24  tons  of  coal  in  24 
hours  at  10  knots;  on  the  basis 
that  2  tons  of  oil  are  equivalent 
to  3  tons  of  coal,  the  Favorite 
would  use  about  16  tons  of  oil,  or 
103  barrels,  a  ton  consisting  of  6.43 
barrels.  The  use  of  oil  will  enable 
the  Favorite  to  remain  on  a  job  ap- 
proximately a  month  without  re- 
fueling, though  this  would  vary  un- 
der  varying   conditions. 

In  connection  with  the  change  of 
fuel  system,  the  vessel  was  given 
a  general  overhauling,  the  boilers, 
fresh  water  tanks,  pumps,  etc.,  be- 
ing reconditioned,  and  repairs  be- 
ing made  to  the  main  and  towing 
engines.  The  tailshaft  was  lined  up 
and  the  stern  bushing  was  rewood- 
ed.  In  all,  the  changes  and  over- 
hauling cost  approximately  $60,000. 


According  to  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation, there  has  been  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  total  number  of 
shipyard  operatives  employed  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the  year 
as  compared  to  the  first  quarter, 
when  for  the  first  time  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  a  slight  in- 
crease in  plants  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts  was  reported  over 
the  preceding  quarter.  Reports  from 
seventeen  companies  show  a  total  of 
17,884  shipyard  workers  employed  in 
June  as  against  18,417  in  March.  A 
year  ago  the  combined  employes  of 
these  same  seventeen  yards  totaled 
30,623,  and  in  September,  1919,  when 
shipyard  working  forces  were  larg- 
est, 82,124.  Some  of  the  yards  re- 
port new  contracts  recently  closed, 
so  that  a  greater  increase  is  looked 
for  in  both  the  third  and  last  quar- 
ters of  the  year. 


The  Standifer  Construction  Corpo- 
ration of  Seattle  has  settled  its 
claim,  originally  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000,000,  against  the  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for 
$998,416  plus  $500,000  already  paid. 
The  claim  covered  losses  caused  by 
the  cancellation  of  five  steel  ship 
contracts  and  by  the  changing  of 
lump  sum  contracts  to  "cost  plus" 
contracts. 
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After  over  fifty  years  in  service, 
the  lighthouse  tender  Mistletoe  has 
been  sold  at  auction.  The  last  but 
one  of  the  old  side  -  wheel  tend- 
ers, she  is  fifty-one  years  old,  having 
been  built  in  1871  at  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  sum  of  $45,833. 
She  is  of  vv^ood  and,  according  to  the 
Lighthouse  Service  Bulletin,  her 
original  dimensions  w^ere:  length 
137  feet;  beam  26  feet;  draft  7  feet; 
gross  tonnage  332.  In  1881  she  was 
lengthened  16  feet.  The  Mistletoe 
was  built  for  use  in  the  third  light- 
house district.  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, where  she  remained  throughout 
her  service.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  she  did  patrol  duty 
in  the  mine  fields  in  lower  New 
York  Bay.  As  the  work  of  the  light- 
house service  requires  larger  and 
stronger  vessels,  it  was  felt  that  the 
expense  of  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  Mistletoe  was  no 
longer  justified. 


The  yards  and  equipment  of  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Long 
Beach  have  been  leased  by  the  An- 
chor Lumber  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  stucco  lath.  It  is  understood 
that  negotiations  are  under  way  for 
the  purchase  of  the  shipyard  out- 
right or  for  a  long-term  lease. 


The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Corporation,  San  Pedro, 
were  the  lowest  bidders  on  the  con- 
tract for  the  scrapping  of  the  Span- 
ish troopship  Nero,  which  has  been 
tied  up  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  for  twenty-four  years  since  her 
capture  by  Admiral  Dewey  at  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Navy  Department 
by  the  Humboldt  Trading  Company 
of  San  Francisco.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  ship  will  be  cut 
into  pieces  not  exceeding  4000  pounds 
each.  This  work  will  be  done  by 
oxyacetylene  torches,  and  the  gas 
needed  will  be  supplied  by  the  ship- 
yard's own  plant.  The  scrap  iron 
will  be  loaded  onto  barges  and  towed 
back  to  San  Francisco,  whence  it 
will  be  transshipped  to  Shanghai. 


The  five  -  masted  schooner  Snow 
and  Burgess  was  burned  recently  at 
Port  Townsend,  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  copper  used 
in  her  construction.  She  had  seen 
nearly  fifty  years  of  service,  having 
been  built  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in 
1878.  She  was  launched  as  a  three- 
mast  full-rigged  ship  and  sailed  the 
seas  as  such  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  her  rig  was  changed 
to  that  of  a  five-masted  schooner  at 
the  direction  of  her  owner,  the  late 


Captain  A.  P.  Lorentzen.  About  two 
years  ago  she  returned  to  the  Sound 
from  Manila  with  a  broken  back,  due 
to  heavy  weather,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  present  value  of  sailing  ship 
tonnage  did  not  warrant  the  expense 
of  repairing  her. 


The  yacht  Cynthia,  built  by  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  suc- 
cessfully completed  her  trial  trip 
recently.  She  is  a  twin  screw,  die- 
sel  engined  vessel,  129  feet  overall 
length,  26  feet  beam,  6  feet  6  inches 
draft.  Her  main  propelling  machin- 
ery consists  of  two  diesel  type  six 
cylinder  four  cycle  Winton  engines, 
each  developing  225  brake  horse- 
power. She  has  a  cruising  radius 
of  4000  miles  and  is  designed  for  a 
speed  of  12  knots.  The  Cynthia  is 
owned  by  Commodore  M.  B.  Mills 
of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  have 
sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  two  2500  horsepower 
steam  reciprocating  engines.  They 
will  replace  geared  turbines  in  two 
of  the  company's  tankers. 


The  steamship  Creole  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Steamship  Company  has 
just  been  extensively  reconditioned. 
Among  other  improvements  is  the 
installation  by  Charles  Cory  &  Son, 
Inc.,  of  a  Foamite  Firefoam  fire  ex- 
tinguishing system. 


The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
recently  installed  new  turbines  and 
pumps  in  the  New  York  City  fire- 
boat  Thomas  Willett.  The  work  was 
done  at  the  Clinton  plant.  After  the 
tests  Chief  J.  J.  Henry,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  New  York  fire  de- 
partment, expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing highly  satisfied  with  the  results. 


Sealed  proposals  for  removing  the 
wreck  of  the  steamship  Welsh  Prince, 
sunk  in  the  Columbia  River  near 
Altoona,  Washington,  were  asked  for 
by  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Oflfice,  Sec- 
ond District,  Portland,  Oregon.  Bids 
were  to  be  opened  August  24. 


At  the  recent  auction  sale  held  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  practically  all  of 
the  material  was  disposed  of  with 
the  exception  of  some  boilers.  The 
total  receipts  amounted  to  $98,637.01. 


Bids  have  been  called  for  by  the 
Army  board  of  engineers  for  rivers 
and  harbors  for  the  construction  of 
a  seagoing  bar  dredge  for  use  in 
Grays  Harbor  under  the  management 


of  the  Port  of  Grays  Harbor.  It  will 
be  as  large  as  the  Coos  Bay  dredge 
Michie,  will  be  equipped  with  diesel 
engines  of  the  largest  type,  and  will 
take  about  eighteen  months  to  build. 


It  is  estimated  that  Japan  will  re- 
quire yen  130,000,000  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  drawn 
up  at  the  disarmament  conference 
in  Washington.  Yen  15,000,000  will 
be  needed  to  scrap  the  nine  battle- 
ships and  three  battle-cruisers,  al- 
though this  figure  will  be  reduced  if 
it  is  decided  to  convert  the  battle- 
ships Asahi  and  Shikishima  into 
training  ships  and  use  the  battleship 
Settsu  as  a  target.  Bonuses  for  the 
discharged  naval  officers  and  men 
and  relief  for  workmen  thrown  out 
of  employment  will  necessitate  yen 
35,000,000.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  remaining  capital  ships  and  the 
cancelling  of  contracts  placed  with 
various  firms  will  cost  yen  50,000,- 
000,  while  approximately  yen  35,000,- 
000  must  be  paid  as  indemnity. 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  steam- 
ship Hakozaki  Maru,  the  last  of 
three  passenger  liners  built  by  the 
Mitsubishi  Dock  Company,  Nagasaki, 
has  been  placed  in  the  N.  Y.  K.'s 
European  service.  The  other  two 
ships,  the  Hakone  Maru  and  the 
Haruna  Maru,  are  already  on  that 
run.  The  Hakozaki  Maru,  a  vessel 
similar  to  the  Haruna  Maru,  is  515 
feet  long,  62  feet  wide,  37  feet  deep, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  10,500,  a 
displacement  of  18,800  tons,  and  ac- 
commodations for  120  first  class,  56 
second  class  and  180  steerage  pas- 
sengers. She  is  fitted  with  two  sets 
of  double  reduction  geared  turbines, 
giving  a  speed  of  16  knots  an  hour. 


For  the  first  six  months  of  its  fis- 
cal year  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
Company  of  Kobe  made  a  net  profit 
of  yen  4,616,023.  This  combined 
with  yen  1,821,652  carried  over  from 
the  last  account  gave  approximately 
yen  6,437,675  to  be  distributed,  and 
at  the  semi-annual  general  stock- 
holders' meeting  a  dividend  was  de- 
clared for  the  half-year  at  the  rate 
of  15  per  cent  a  year.  Yen  1,822,925 
was  carried  to  new  account.  The 
company  also  authorized  the  flota- 
tion of  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
yen  35,000,000  or  £3,500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  its  loans,  the 
date  and  terms  of  the  bonds  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors. According  to  a  statement  made 
by  its  president,  the  Kawasaki  Com- 
pany has  been  hard  hit  by  the  naval 
limitation  program,  but  has  received 
enough  orders  to  maintain  the  whole 
plant    in    full    operation    until    1924, 


September 

among  them  being  those  for  the 
building  of  five  submarines,  one 
light  cruiser  and  two  naval  special 
service  boats,  and  for  112  locomo- 
tives, 200  passenger  and  252  freight 
cars. 
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Construction  and  Repairs 


The  Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Washington,  were  low  bidders  on  the 
contract  for  the  conversion  of  the 
8800-ton  steamship  Dellwood  into  a 
cableship  for  the  War  Department. 
The  following  bids  were  submitted: 
Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  $206,426.25; 
Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  $215,- 
595 ;  Commercial  Boiler  Works,  $246,- 
022;  Heffernan  Drydock  Company, 
$283,485;  Naval  Station,  Puget 
Sound,  $398,660.  The  latter  was 
submitted  as  an  estimate.  The  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  to  the  Todd 
plant.  Under  its  terms  the  work 
must  be  completed  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1923,  which  means  steady 
employment  for  between  250  and  300 
men  for  about  eight  months.  When 
completed,  the  Dellwood  will  take 
the  place  of  the  cableship  Burnside 
in  maintaining  the  Seattle  -  Alaska 
cable. 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN:  S-34,  hull  139; 
S-35,  hull  140;  S-36,  hull  141;  S-37, 
hull  142;  S-38,  hull  143;  S-39,  hull 
144;  S-40,  hull  145;  S-41,  hull  146. 
S-34  delivered  Julyl2/22. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

San  Mateo,  hull  5314,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Aug27/21;  launch  May9/22;  deliver 
Julv21/22. 


No    name,    hull  5315,    ferryboat 

Jas   Rolph   &   Co;  sister   to   above; 
keel  Feb20/22. 

No    name,    hull  5316,    ferryboat 

Jas   Rolph   &   Co;  sister   to    above; 
keel  Mayl2/22. 


CHOLBERG  SHIPYARD,  VANCOU- 
VER, B.  C. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  Meed. 
(These  vessels  to  be  completed  by 
Dominion  government.) 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  hull  5,  4-mast- 
ed  barkentine  Victoria  Shipowners, 
Ltd;  250  LOA;  45-6  beam;  21-10 
loaded  draft;  2400  DWT;  sailing 
vessel;  shaft  logs  fitted  for  auxiliary 
but  no  machinery  installed;  keel  May 
15/20. 

No  name,  hull  6,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above;  keel  June4/20. 

No  name,  hull  7,  4-masted  barken- 
tine Victoria  Shipowners,  Ltd;  sister 
to  above. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 


S.  S.  CITY  9^  HONOLULU    ■^ncf    SS.  CITY 3^  LOS  ANGELES 

(17,500  TONS!  ,2.2,500   TONS) 

'iipBhlp  Co. 
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Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  PORT 
BLAKELEY,  WN. 

Wooden  scow,  builder's  account, 
110x36x11;    deliver  Julyl5/22,  est. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.  R.   McFie. 

No  name,  hull  37,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch 
Sept25/22,  est;  deliver  Nov25/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launch  Oct 
2/22,  est;  deliver  Dec8/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 

Decatur,  destroyer  USN;  310  LBP; 
30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  26,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Septl5/20; 
launch  Oct29/21. 

PRINCE    RUPERT   DRYDOCK   & 

SHIPYARD,  PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

Manager:    J.  H.  Pillsbury. 

Francois  Lake  Ferry  No.  2,  steel 
ferryboat  for  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; 66  LBP;  27  beam,  8  loaded 
draft;  12  loaded  speed;  twin  gas 
engs,  50  IHP;  keel  Feb/22;  launch 
JulylO/22;  deliver  July20/22,  est. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Rascal,  sloop  builder's  account; 
41  LBP;  8-6  beam;  6  deep;  launch 
Mayl6/22. 

Corinthian  II,  sloop  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club;  35  LBP;  8-8  beam;  6 
deep. 


No  name,  aux  sloop  builder's  ac- 
count; 49  LBP;  14  beam;  5-6  deep; 
gas  eng,  15  IHP. 

Sparrow,  tug  Alaska  Packers'  As- 
sociation; 65  LBP;  16  beam;  5-6 
deep;  gas  eng,  80  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  65  LBP;  16  deep,  7  load- 
ed draft;  Diesel  eng,  120  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  sister  to  above. 

Pile-driver  Naknek  Packing  Com- 
pany; 40  LBP;  20  beam;  3  loaded 
draft. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;   launch   May23/21. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep,  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  11  launched,  9  de- 
livered. 

One  dredge  hull,  H.  H.  Halliday 
Sand  Co,  Cairo,  111;  110x30x5-6; 
launch  June6/22;    delivered. 

Four  decked  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  180x36x8;  3  launch  June/ 
22;  launched  July/22;   all  delivered. 

One  wharfboat,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests, 160x26x5;  launch  June6/22;  de- 
livered. 

Two  carfloats.  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;  launch  Sept/22,  est. 

Five  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launchings  Oct- 
Nov/22,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  781,  bulk  freighter 
H.  K.  Oakes  Company;  596  LBP;  64 
beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11,  185 
WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch  Oct/ 
22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 


60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch 
Oct/22,  est;   deliver  Nov/22,est. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar 
/23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar/23,  est; 
deliver  May/23,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9^2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Nov/ 
22, est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launch  Jan/ 
23,  est;   deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  prior  to  Oct/22,  est; 
launch  May/23,  est;  deliver  June/ 
23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  lOV,  loaded 
speed;  6050  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-6;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  130,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft;    keel  June3/22. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

S-19,  hull  1309,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-21,  hull  1312,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-24,  hull  1315,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-25,  hull  1316,  submarine  U.  S.  N.; 
deliver  June24/22. 

S-26,  hull  1317,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
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S-27, 
S-28, 
S-29, 
S-42, 
S-43, 
S-44, 
S-45, 
S-46, 
S-47, 


hull  1318, 
hull  1319, 
hull  1320, 
hull  1389, 
hull  1390, 
hull  1391, 
hull  1392, 
hull  1393, 
hull  1394, 


submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 
submarine  U.  S.  N. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spalding; 
150  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP  Nelseco 
diesel  engs. 

Hull  3479,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal. 

Hull  3480,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Marore,  hull  4212,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  May 
2/21;  launch  Aprl/22;  deliver  June 
14/22. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil  Ore 
SS  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  July 
20/21. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Charles  Dick,  hull  71,  JTational 
Sand  &  Material  Company,  Ltd., 
Welland,  Ontario;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  16-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  2800  DWT;  TE  engs,  1400 
IHP;  2  Scotch  marine  boilers,  14-7x 
10-8;  keel  Feb21/22;  launch  May27/ 
22;   deliver  Julyl5/22,  est. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Zalophus,  steel  motor  houseboat 
for  John  Ringling;  125  LOA;  21 
beam;  4  draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyl 
180  HP  Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel 
Mar22/22;  launch  June24/22;  deliv- 
er Augl5/22,  est. 

Steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles 
Ringling;  120  LOA;  20  beam;  4 
draft;  2  Speedway  6-cyl  engs,  165 
HP  each;  keel  June30/22;  deliver 
Octl5/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP  &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  90.3  per  cent  comp  Julyl/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  85.2  per  cent  comp  Julyl/22. 

Trenton,    hull    501,    scout    cruiser 


USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  Julyl/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47.2  per  cent 
comp  Julyl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  42.4  per  cent 
comp  Julyl/22. 

Installing  Diesel  engines  in  M.S. 
Missourian;    deliver  JulylO/22. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June  28/22;  launch  Aug  1  /  22,  est; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Augl5/22,  est;  deliver 
Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  63,  wood  yacht  K. 
M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  121/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  July25/22,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  64,  wood  yacht  J. 
H.  Reid;  42  LBP;  11  beam,  31/2 
draft;  11  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
30/22;  launch  July25/22,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  65,  steel  derrick 
lighter,  Gillespie  Contracting  Co  of 
N  Y;  82  long;  32  beam;  8  deep; 
keel  JunelO/22;  launch  June28/22; 
deliver  July5/22. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;  launch  Augl/22,  est;  de- 
liver Septl/22,  est. 

Hulls  69-70,  steel  oil  barges.  Gulf 
Refining  Company;  158  long;  37 
beam;  II-61/2  deep. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep. 

No  name,  hull  72,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July  5/ 22;  launch 
N0VI5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl5/22,  est;  launch  Decl5/22,  est; 
deliver  Febl5/23,  est. 

Hulls  74-75,  steel  car  floats.  Long 
Island  Railroad,  292  long;  43-8 
beam;    11-6    deep. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

N.  H.  Botsford,  Lake  freighter 
George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of  Canada; 
250    LBP;    43   beam;    20-6   deep;    12 


loaded  speed;  TE  eng,  19x32x56-36 
stroke;  2  Scotch  marine  boilers,  14-7 
xlO-8,  coal  burning. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  Lake  freight- 
er George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of  Canada; 
sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

James  MacNaughton,  hull  242,  bulk 
frt  Wilson  Tran  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Septl/22, 
est;  deliver  Octl/22,  est. 

KYLE    &    PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  hull  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures. 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers. 

LAKE    TORPEDO    BOAT    CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 
S-48,    hull    48,    submarine    USN; 
launch   Feb26/21. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CHESTER,  PENN. 

Vice-President:  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Missourian,  hull  386,  freighter  A- 
merican-Hawaiian  SS  Co;  445  LBP; 
59-8  beam;  28-6  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
speed;  11,000  DWT;  2  6cyl,  4-cycle 
Diesel  engs,  4500  metric;  1  vertical 
donkey,  400  sq  ft  HS;  keel  FeblO/21; 
launch  Decl4/21 ;  at  Cramp  yard  for 
installation  of  diesel  engines;  deliv- 
er JulylO/22. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOYs  molded 
beam;  21  -  OI/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr 23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
1 1 1/0  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed ; 
43.ii00  disp:  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 
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NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3y2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8^/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;    keel  Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Ohio,  hull  265,  diesel  yacht  Cox  & 
Stevens;  172  LOA;  26  beam;  15-6 
deep;  keel  Aug/22,  est;  launch  Sept/ 
22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9^/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13.000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  WT  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21 ;  launch 
June8/22. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal ;  340  feet  long ; 
keel  May4/22;    launch  Julyl5/22,  est. 

Hull  270,  barge  Rockland  &  Rock- 
t)ort  Lime  Corporation;  length  196- 
10;  keel  Junel4/22. 

Hull  271,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Junel9/22. 


Hulls  272-274,  inc,  sisters  to  above; 
keels  not  laid. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  MaylO/22;  launch  Augl5/22, 
est;  deliver  Septl5/22,  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Maryland,  hull  1021,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  320  LBP;  42-6  beam  on  10' 
WL,  58  over  guards;  14-6  mean 
draft;  18  miles  speed;  about  800 
DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  13-3x11-6;  keel  Mar 
7/22;  launch  July25/22,  est;  deliver 
Octl5/22,  est. 

State  of  Virginia,  hull  1020,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
1/22;  launch  Aug22/22,  est;  deliver 
Novl8/22,  est. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  740,  ferryboat  Erie 
R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam;  17-4 
loaded  draft;  1538  gross;  rec  engs, 
1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  12-9x 
12-9;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS ;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft,  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott.^' 
Agwiscot,  ■  hull    42,    tanker    A.    G. 

W.   L   S.   Co;   480   LBP;   65-9   beam; 

26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 

12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 

4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 

xll-111/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 

Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu;  845 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  I61/2  speed; 


4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers ;  to  carry  434  passengers ; 
keel  Mayl6/22;  launch  Sept30/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec24/22,  est. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
Aug/22,  est;  launch  Nov/22,  est;  de- 
liver Aprl5/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch  Mar3/22;  deliver  Novl/22, 
est. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

Destrehan,  hull  19,  sternwheel 
towboat  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co;  136-6  LBP;  32  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  simple  HP  non-con- 
densing eng,  18  in  dia  by  7  ft  stroke, 
225  lbs  WP;  4  Miss  River  type  boil- 
ers, 44  in  dia;  keel  Marl5/22;  launch 
Junel/22;  deliver  July20/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sidewheel  car 
ferry  Missouri-Illinois  R  R  Co,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long;  keel  June8/22; 
launch  Aug20/22,  est;  deliver  Sept 
17/22,  est. 

Recent  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD., 

UNION  PLANT 

Miscellaneous:  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  S. 
0.  barge  No.  95,  F.  H.  Hillman,  S. 
O.  barge  No.  91,  Coalinga,  San  Pablo 
(extensive),  Los  Angeles,  Mojave, 
Venetia,  Hauraki,  San  Joaquin,  El 
Segundo,  Harvard,  Bessie  Dollar, 
Katherine,  Quinault,  Sinaloa,  Cuba, 
Martha  Buehner,  Daisy,  Richmond, 
Piru,  El  Lobo,  Algonquin,  Mexico, 
Wyadda,  Healy  Tibbitts,  Matsonia, 
Yellowstone,  Lyman  Stewart,  J.  A. 
Moffett  (extensive),  Annam,  Johanna 
Smith,  Relief,  Hornet,  China  Arrow, 
Annie  M.  Campbell,  Tjikembang,  Ec- 
uador, Royal  Arrow,  Hamer,  Maui, 
El  Grille,  W.  S.  Miller.  Miscellane- 
ous parts  and  equipment:  F.  S.  Loop, 
Manukai,  Santa  Rita,  Montebello, 
Georgina  Rolph,  J.  A.  Moffett,  San 
Joaquin,  Mexican,  Natoma,  Standard 
Arrow,  La  Purisima,  Dewey.  Mach- 
ining paddle  arms:  San  Pedro.  Two 
desks:    Matsonia.    Winch:  Liberator. 
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Electric  welding  on  boilers:  Sina- 
loa,  K.  R.  Kingsbury.  Painting  top 
sides:  H.  F.  Alexander.  Repairing 
rail:  Wilhelmina.  Rewinding  arma- 
ture: San  Francisco.  Propeller  and 
tailshaft:  Pacific.  Repairing  buck- 
et: Dredge  No.  5.  Boom:  Olinda. 
Drawing  stern  tube:    Ardmore. 

San  Pedro  Works 

Extensive  hull  repairs,  drydock- 
ing:  S.  O.  barge  No.  7.  Engine  re- 
pairs: J.  A.  Talbot,  Grays  Harbor. 
Boiler  repairs:  Carmel.  Extensive 
engine,  boiler  and  hull  repairs,  dry- 
docking:  Argyll.  Machinery  repairs: 
San  Juan.  Miscellaneous  engine, 
boiler,  hull  repairs:  Yorba  Linda. 
Temporary  repairs  and  diving  work: 
Wm.  S.  McKenny.  Deck  gear  re- 
pairs: Delco.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Crickett.  Tailshaft  work,  drydock- 
ing:   Smith,  Vaughan. 

COLLINGWOOD   SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,   LTD.,    COLLING- 
WOOD, ONTARIO 

Bow  damage:  W.  C.  Franz.  Bot- 
tom damage:    Imperoyal,  Glenisla. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Extensive  emergency  repairs  to 
hull  and  machinery:  Wm.  A.  Mc- 
Kenny. Hull  repairs:  Yale,  Walter 
Luckenbach,  Yngaren.  Machinery 
repairs:  Phyllis,  Cape  Romain,  Steel- 
maker, Vaquero,  Yale.  Drydocking 
for  inspection:  Lily,  Talbot  (also 
minor  repairs).  Engine  repairs:  Si- 
erra, Vaquero,  Centralia  (also  hull 
repairs).  Piping  repairs:  Yale,  Bes- 
semer City,  Harvard.  Minor  hull  re- 
pairs and  machinery  installation: 
Vaquero.  Docking,  cleaning,  paint- 
ing, minor  machinery  repairs:  Black 
Swan,  Ella  A.  (also  hull  repairs). 
Extensive  reconditioning:  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  Examination  of  bow 
by  diver:  Clarmont.  Docking,  re- 
newing propeller  key,  tightening  pro- 
peller wheel:  Pacific.  Recondition- 
ing for  Coast  Fishing  Company; 
Barge  1910.  Cutter  repairs:  Dredge 
San  Pedro.  Minor  rigging  repairs : 
Ella  A.  Extensive  repairs  to  lad- 
der:   Dredge  J.  E.  Upson. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  James  John- 
son, Arctic,  Pasadena,  Lightship  No. 
76,  President  Harrison,  Sonoma,  Car- 
float,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  Frances,  Eldo- 
rado, S.  F.  barge  No.  4,  Natoma, 
China  Arrow,  G.  U.  Hind,  Argonaut. 
Engine  repairs:  Rainier,  San  Juan, 
Ecuador,  Stockton,  Santa  Monica, 
Empire  State  (also  deck).  Engine, 
hull,  boiler  repairs:  Standard  Ar- 
row, Shabonee.  Drydocking,  hull,  en- 
gine repairs:  San  Francisco.  Dry- 
docking, general  repairs :  Ryder  Han- 
ify.  Boiler  repairs:  K.  R.  Kings- 
bury. 


TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Minor  repairs:  Kaga  Maru,  H.  F. 
Alexander.  Miscellaneous  hull  re- 
pairs: Florence  Luckenbach,  Willa- 
mette. Engine  repairs:  Santa  Cruz, 
Carmarthenshire.  Winch  repairs: 
Edgar  Luckenbach.  Docking,  clean- 
ing, painting:  Ruth  Alexander,  Wm. 
T.  Lewis,  President,  West  Jessup, 
Washington  Tug  &  Barge  Co.  barges 
23,  30.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  Uto- 
pia, Indianapolis.  Furnishing  fuel 
oil  parts  :  Victoria.  Copper  pipe  re- 
pairs :  I  X  i  o  n.  Docking,  cleaning, 
painting,  miscellaneous  repairs:  Re- 
mus. Scaling  topsides,  painting  with 
red  lead:  Hawaii.  Reblading  tur- 
bines: President  Jefferson.  Remod- 
eling into  cableship:  Dellwood.  Dam- 
age repairs :  President  Madison. 
Casting   propeller   blades:     Cordova. 

THE     WINSLOW     MARINE     RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  WINSLOW,  WASH. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Brookdale 
(also  drawing  tailshafts  for  inspec- 
tion), Charles  F.  Crocker  (also  mak- 
ing and  installing  new  topmast  and 
about  40  feet  shoe),  Horace  H.  Bax- 
ter, Monterey,  Fulton  (also  remov- 
ing and  installing  new  propeller), 
Resolute,  Providencia,  B  u  r  n  s  i  d  e. 
Docking  for  annual  overhauling: 
Bainbridge.  General  repairs  due  to 
collision  with  SS.  Tacoma,  lining  up 
crankshaft  and  other  engine  repairs: 
Monticello.  Drydocking,  cleaning, 
painting:  Griff  son,  Melrose  (also  in- 
stalling graving  pieces).  General 
overhauling:  Fearless.  Drydocking, 
miscellaneous  repairs :   Morning  Star. 

Trade  Brevities 

Manufacturing  Engineers  Inc.  an- 
nounce that  the  name  of  their  or- 
ganization has  been  changed  to  Mi- 
not,  Olsen  &  Thurber  Inc.  Their 
new  address  is  88  Broad  Street, 
Boston. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Foamite 
Firefoam  Company,  with  general  of- 
fices at  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  0.  J.  Childs  Company,  Inc., 
of  Utica,  New  York,  in  a  program 
uniting  these  fire  protection  inter- 
ests under  a  new  and  complete  ser- 
vice organization.  At  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  July  21,  it  was  decided 
that  the  company  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  Foamite-Childs  Corpora- 
tion and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  W.  J.  Childs,  president  of 
the  Childs  corporation,  president; 
F.  M.  Watters,  vice-president;  E. 
Janeway,  secretary;  and  F.  J.  Ma- 
ginniss,  treasurer.  James  C.  Patter- 
son will  continue  as  a  director  in 
full  charge  of  sales.  It  has  been 
announced  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  sales  policies  of  the 
consolidating  companies. 


According  to  a  statement  recently 
issued  by  Marvin  &  Pleasants,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  Louis  O.  Bergh 
is  now  associated  with  the  members 
of  that  firm  in  the  general  practice 
of  law. 


The  Standard  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany is  a  new  firm  in  Seattle  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  handling  wa- 
terfront cargo.  R.  A.  Clark,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  North 
Coast  Stevedoring  Company,  has 
been  made  superintendent.  Head- 
quarters have  been  established  in 
the  Spalding  Building. 


Under  date  of  July  1  the  C.  C. 
Thomas  (Navy)  Post  No.  244  of  the 
American  Legion,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  published  a  report 
of  the  progress  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months  on  the  program  of 
work  adopted  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
As  of  that  date  there  was  in  the 
treasury  about  $400,  with  less  than 
one  per  cent  delinquent  dues.  From 
135  the  membership  has  increased  to 
about  700.  The  Post  has  conducted 
an  active  campaign  urging  the  nec- 
essity of  an  adequate  navy  and  is 
strongly  advocating  that  the  navy 
personnel  be  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  Much  work  has  also  been 
done  with  the  object  in  view  of  mak- 
ing San  Francisco  Bay  the  principal 
naval  base  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Post  feels  that 
the  granting  of  the  $2,800,000  Naval 
Reserve  appropriation  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Service  Pay  Bill  were 
due  in  some  degree  to  its  efforts. 
It  is  urging  that  any  subsidy  bill 
passed  should  provide  for  100  per 
cent  United  States  citizen  crews,  and 
is  actively  participating  in  the  Cali- 
fornia bond  issue  campaign.  Main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with 
other  Posts  of  the  Legion  is  report- 
ed, and  members  are  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  work  done,  to  aid  in  the 
efforts  being  made,  and  to  bring  in 
new  members. 


On  July  26  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  celebrated  its 
thirty-sixth  year  of  business  as  a 
commerce  and  passenger  carrier 
across  the  Pacific.  Since  1886  the 
service  has  expanded  from  the  brig 
W.  B.  Flint  of  800  tons  "burthen" 
to  a  fleet  of  liners  of  about  465,000 
tons  gross,  conspicuous  among  them 
being  the  Empress  of  Canada,  22,000 
tons  gross,  and  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tralia, 21,500  tons  gross.  The  time 
of  passage  has  been  cut  down  from 
thirty-five  days  across  the  Pacific  to 
a  little  more  than  a  week. 
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Inboard   profile   of   the   steamship    Frank   A.    Augsbury,    under    construction  by   Fraser,   Brace,   Ltd.,   Three   Rivers,    Quebec,   for  the  George   Hall   Coal 
feet   and    the   ocean   draft    16   feet    6   inches.     The   vessels    are   258   feet   in  length   overall,   43   feet  broad   and  have   molded   depth   of   20    feet   6   inches. 


AN   UNUSUAL   HOUSE   BOAT 

MR.  JOHN  RINGLING'S  new 
motor  house  boat  Zalophus 
was  recently  launched  at  the 
yards  of  her  builders,  the 
Consoliidated  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Morris  Heights,  New  York  City. 

The  Zalophus  is  an  all  steel  ves- 
sel, designed  by  Henry  J.  Gielow, 
also  of  New  York,  and  powered  with 
two  Nelseco  heavy  oil  engines  of  180 
horsepower  each.  The  approximate 
combined  weight  of  these  engines 
is  20  tons.  Oil  capacity  is  6200  gal- 
lons, giving  a  cruising  radius  of 
over  4000  miles. 

The  large  deckhouse  on  the  main 
deck  is  approximately  86  feet  long. 
At  the  forward  end  a  living  room 
is  arranged  with  stairway  down  to 
owner's  suite.  Dining  room,  pantry, 
servants'  lounging  and  dining  rooms 
and  pantry  follow;  owner's  lounge 
and  smoking  room  aft;  all  sleeping 
rooms  in  owner's  quarters,  baths  and 
toilet  rooms  are  forward,  followed 
by  engine  compartment.  The  after 
end  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  crew's 
quarters.  These  are  exceptionally 
complete,  as  they  include  staterooms 
for  engineers  and  members  of  the 
steward's  department,  toilet  rooms 
and  two  shower  baths,  one  for  offi- 
cers and  one  for  crew.  The  cap- 
tain's room  is  arranged  at  the  after 
end  of  pilot  house,  with  toilet  room 
and  shower  bath  attached. 

The  electrical  equipment  of  this 
vessel  consists  of  two  2Y2  kilowatt 
Winton   generating   sets,   with   large 


type  Edison  storage  batteries.  This 
equipment  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  lights  and  all  electrically 
operated,  automatic  and  auxiliary 
machinery  connected  with  the  boat. 

The  storage  space  for  supplies  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  this  vessel  to 
cruise  at  great  distances  from  her 
base  of  supplies.  The  cold  storage 
plant  consists  of  several  boxes,  some 
in  deckhouse  for  daily  supplies,  with 
others  below  for  cold  storage.  An 
ethyl  chloride  machine  of  Clothel 
manufacture  will  keep  these  cold 
storage   spaces   refrigerated. 

The  small  boat  equipment  of  the 
Zalophus  consists  of  several  fast 
launches  swung  on  the  boat  deck 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  and  his 
party  in  making  trips  up  small  riv- 
ers not  navigable  for  the  larger  boat. 

While  Mr.  Ringling's  previous  boat, 
the  Vidofner,  was  considered  a  very 
complete  and  well  equipped  yacht,  the 
Zalophus  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  workmanship  and 
design  in  a  boat  of  its  class  to  be 
delivered  this  year.  It  is  125  feet 
over  all,  21  feet  beam,  and  has  a 
draft  of  4  feet,  capable  of  cruising 
in  southern  waters  during  the  win- 
ter months  and  in  northern  in  the 
summer. 

All  equipment  for  use  in  the  Za- 
lophus has  been  specified  by  the 
owner  to  be  the  best  procurable  at 
this  time  and  of  the  most  modern 
design.  Appointments,  decorations 
and  hangings  will  be  chosen  with 
equal  care. 


THE  MARINE  EXPOSITION 

STEPS  are  being  taken  to  com- 
plete final  arrangements  of  the 
Second  Annual  Marine  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Marine  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  November  4  to  11,  1922, 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City.  The  committees  of  the 
association  are  actively  undertaking 
the  duties  assigned  to  them,  in  order 
to  assure  a  successful  gathering  of 
the  marine  interests.  Already  space 
reservations  for  the  November  ex- 
position presage  an  interesting  and 
ambitious  presentation  of  the  varied 
phases  of  shipping  activity,  embrac- 
ing shipbuilding  and  its  allied  bran- 
ches, ship  operation  and  the  exten- 
sive group  of  supply  organizations. 
In  order  properly  to  co-ordinate 
committee  activities,  the  American 
Marine  Association  has  prevailed 
upon  K.  W.  Heinrich,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  to  accept 
the  management  and  direction  of 
the  association.  In  this  capacity 
Mr.  Heinrich  will  execute  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  various  com- 
mittees looking  after  all  details  in 
connection  with  the  exposition  and 
association  affairs,  and  secure  the 
cooperation  of  other  marine  organ- 
izations to  a  degree  where  the  No- 
vember Marine  Exposition  is  certain 
to  command  national  attention,  both 
from  its  business  aspects,  as  well 
as  the  influence  it  will  exert  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  an  Amer- 
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Company   of    Canada.     The    Frank   A.    Augsbury   and    three   sisters    are    designed   for  Lake,   canal,  river   and  ocean   service,   the   canal   draft   being    14 
A    more    detailed    description   was    published    in    the   June    number    of    Pacific    Marine   Review,   page   379. 


ican  merchant  marine.  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  has  had  broad  experience  in 
exposition  development  as  a  result 
of  his  work  with  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and 
this  experience,  in  conjunction  with 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  mari- 
time affairs,  is  expected  to  give  to 
the  American  Marine  Association 
many  benefits  of  direct  contact  with 
the  industry  and  its  allied  rami- 
fications. 

The  exhibits  committee  of  the 
Association  has  about  completed 
its   preliminary   work   and   over  the 


next  few  months  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  definite  space  reserva- 
tions will  be  had  for  the  majority 
of  the  organizations  that  partici- 
pated in  the  previous  exposition,  as 
well  as  many  others  who  hitherto 
have  not  exhibited  their  products. 
The  membership  committee  has 
been  industriously  soliciting  sup- 
port from  marine  concerns  that  are 
not  in  a  position  to  exhibit  but 
are  contributing  their  moral  sup- 
port to  the  successful  consummation 
of  the  aims  of  the  association. 


Deaths  of  a  Month 


David  Walter  Rasor,  vice  -  presi- 
dent of  Sudden  &  Christenson,  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  for 
over  twenty  years,  in  San  Francisco 
July  20. 

Captain  Thomas  Grant,  pioneer 
steamboat  man  and  veteran  pilot  of 
Puget  Sound,  in  Seattle  July  17. 

Joseph  A.  Sloan,  during  the  war 
naval  architect  for  the  Sloan  Ship- 
building Company,  in  Seattle  July  24. 

David  D.  Faris,  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  East  Pittsburgh  July  10. 

Samuel  Napthaly,  vice-president  of 
the  Great  Western  Power  Company, 
in  San  Francisco  June  27.  Mr.  Nap- 
thaly had  been  connected  with  a 
number  of  large  industrial  enter- 
prises, notable  among  them  the  Los 
Angeles     Shipbuilding     &     Drydock 


Company,  San  Pedro,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  in  1917. 

William  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Texas  Steam- 
ship Company  and  vice-president  of 
the  Texas  Company,  July  24.  Mr. 
Thompson  served  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association  at 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  new 
shipping  bill  held  in  Washington, 
April  28,  1922. 

John  Erickson,  well  known  bay 
and  river  boatman,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco August  6. 

Rear-Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  in  Coronado, 
California,  August  6.  Admiral  Se- 
bree at  one  time  was  commander  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Captain  A.  N.  McAlpine,  in  Ya- 
kima, Washington,  August  1.     Cap- 


tain McAlpine  had  been  active  in 
the  steamship  business  for  more 
than  forty  years,  for  fifteen  of  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company. 

William  Duke,  veteran  marine  en- 
gineer of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com^ 
pany's  fleet,  in  Kirkland,  Washing- 
ton, August  5.  He  was  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Cordova  in  1914,  when 
she  steamed  at  full  speed  into  un- 
charted waters  to  rescue  officers  and 
men  of  the  revenue  cutter  Tahoma 
wrecked  on  Buldir  Island  of  the 
Aleutian  group. 

Yoshitaro  Moriwaki,  manager  of 
the  Portland  branch  of  Mitsui  & 
Company,  in  that  city  July  7. 

Charles  H.  Ehlert,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Oakland  Launch  &  Tow- 
boat  Company,  in  Oakland  July  1. 

Captain  Klaan  Van  Oterendorp, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
Pacific  Coast  ship  masters,  in  Ala- 
meda July  1,  at  the  age  of  91.  Cap- 
tain Van  Oterendorp,  who  had  sailed 
the  seas  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
served  the  North  German  Lloyd  for 
nineteen  years,  during  which  time 
he  superintended  the  construction  of 
their  principal  steamers  on  the  Clyde. 
In  1876  he  became  director  and  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Nav- 
igation Company  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  1885  he  took  command  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  Zea- 
landia  and  later  of  the  Sonoma.  He 
was  more  than  seventy  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement. 


IN  THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 


The  Trans-Oceanic  Company,  rep- 
resenting the  Ocean  Transport  Com- 
pany of  Kobe,  has  announced  that 
that  concern  plans  to  place  two 
steamers  on  the  route  between  Se- 
attle and  North  China  and  Japan. 
The  ships,  the  Yojin  Maru  and  the 
Yogen  Maru,  are  scheduled  to  load 
at  Seattle  late  in  August,  and,  pro- 
vided business  conditions  warrant, 
monthly  sailings  will  be  maintained. 
The  company  will  also  add,  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  a  fourth 
steamer  to  the  Seattle-East  Coast 
route  of  its  United  Kingdom  service. 


The  three  Lake  type  steel  freight- 
ers purchased  a  short  while  ago 
from  the  Shipping  Board  by  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  will  be 
renamed  upon  their  arrival  in  San 
Francisco.  In  the  Matson  nomen- 
clature system  all  ships'  names  are 
Hawaiian  words  commencing  with 
"M",  and  in  order  that  the  names 
of  the  new  vessels  may  conform,  it 
has  been  decided  to  call  the  Coverun 
the  Mahukona;  the  Cowee  will  be 
known  as  the  Makaweli,  and  the 
Cowboy  will  become  the  Makena. 


of  representing  competing  lines,  but 
the  presumption  is  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Isthmian  Line's  fleet  has  never 
been  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  the  business  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  continually  to  char- 
ter ships  to  handle  the  overflow, 
the  Pacific  Mail  vessels  will  in  fu- 
ture carry  the  excess. 


After  a  service  of  thirty  years  in 
the  trans-Pacific  trade,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Japan  has 
been  ordered  laid  up.  Her  last  trip, 
completed  in  mid-July,  constituted 
her  158th  voyage  from  the  Orient 
with  a  total  of  2,500,000  miles  cov- 
ered. The  addition  of  the  new  liners 
Empress  of  Canada  and  Empress  of 
Australia  was  the  cause  of  her  with- 
drawal. 

The  Red  Stack  Tugboat  Company 
has  dispatched  its  big  tug  Sea  Mon- 
arch to  Seattle  to  engage  in  towing 
in  Puget  Sound  indefinitely.  Other 
boats  of  the  fleet  are  to  follow. 
Headquarters  will  be  established  at 
Seattle,  accordinjr  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  company. 


Three  additional  steamers  have 
been  allocated  by  the  Shipping  Board 
to  the  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping 
Company,  Portland,  for  use  in  the 
trans-Pacific  service.  This  will  give 
the  company  a  fleet  of  seven  ships 
and  enable  it  to  restore  the  schedule 
that  it  formerly  maintained  to  North 
and  South  China  ports,  with  semi- 
monthly sailings. 

Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  are  to 
represent  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  freight  service  at  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  Portland  and 
San  Diego.  These  agents  are  already 
handling  a  large  volume  of  business 
for  the  Isthmian  Line  out  of  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia.  On  the  face 
of  it,  it  would  appear  that  Norton, 
Lilly  &  Company  are  in  the  position 


The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  has  announced  the  addition 
of  nine  steel  cargo  steamers  to  its 
intercoastal  fleet,  which  now  totals 
twenty-seven.  A  regular  westbound 
freight  service  from  Baltimore  to 
Pacific  Coast  ports  with  fortnightly 
sailings  will  be  maintained,  inau- 
gurated by  the  sailing  of  the  Geor- 
gian from  Baltimore  August  19.  Ef- 
fective with  the  sailing  of  the  Sud- 
bury from  Mobile  August  19  and 
from  New  Orleans  August  26  the 
company  will  establish  a  monthly 
service  from  Gulf  ports  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  Page  &  Jones  will  rep- 
resent American-Hawaiian  interests 
at  Mobile  and  Richard  Meyer  Co. 
at  New  Orleans.  Schedules  of  the 
North  Atlantic  service,  which  main- 
tains weekly  sailings  from  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  are  being 
rearranged  so  that  its  previous  reg- 
ularity and  fast  time  will  in  no  way 
be  impaired. 

Announcement   is   also   made   that 


Above  is  the  Shipping  Board  liner  City  of  Los  Air ;i1<n  being  recon- 
ditioned at  the  yard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Los  Angeles-Honolulu  service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
City   of    Honolulu. 

On  the  right  is  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Columbus,  launch- 
ed at  the  yard  of  F.  Schichau,  Danzig,  June  17.  She  is  of  32,526  tons 
gross,  750  feet  long,  83  broad,  106  deep  from  bridge  to  keel.  She  will 
have  accommodations  for  2800  passengers  (500  first,  500  second,  1800 
third)  and  a  crew  of  794.  She  will  have  engines  of  30,000  horsepower, 
which  are  expected  to  drive  her  at  a  speed  of  20  knots.  She  will  be  the 
largest  vessel  under  the  German  flag  and  the  eighth  largest  vessel  of  the 
world.     Her   first   voyage   is   expected   to    be   made   in   April,    1923. 
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the  United  American  Lines,  manag- 
ing agents,  are  opening  a  Baltimore 
branch  in  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Building. 


In  the  interest  of  that  part  of  the 
1922-1923  crop  to  move  through  the 
grain  elevator  at  terminal  No.  4,  the 
Portland  commission  of  public  docks 
recently  reduced  handling  rates  on 
wheat,  the  new  tariff  to  cover  dur- 
ing the  free  storage  period.  The 
rates  now  in  force  are:  wheat  re- 
ceived sacked  and  piled  to  be  loaded 
on  a  vessel,  $.90  a  ton  as  against 
$1.10;  wheat  received  in  sacks  that 
goes  into  the  elevator  to  be  bulked 
for  loading,  $.70  as  against  $.75; 
wheat  received  in  bulk  and  loaded 
in  bulk,  $.50  instead  of  $.60.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  that  any  ship- 
per handling  2,000,000  bushels  in  the 
cereal  season  in  any  one  of  the 
classes  named  will  be  charged  cost 
plus  10  per  cent  for  handling,  if 
that  would  reduce  the  charge  below 
the  fixed  tariff. 


more  ships,  the  Redondo  and  the 
Lydia,  on  the  run  between  Pacific 
Coast  and  Gulf  ports.  This  makes 
a  total  of  nine  steamships  in  the 
Pacific-Caribbean  Gulf  Line  service 
operated  by  that  company  as  against 
five  a  year  ago. 


The  President  Madison,  under  op- 
eration by  the  Admiral  Line,  in  July 
made  a  fast  voyage  from  Yokohama 
to  Seattle,  her  time  being  10  days 
and  40  minutes.  The  vessel  carried 
5378  bales  of  raw  silk,  which  were 
moved  from  the  ship  to  the  train  for 
transportation  within  5  hours  and 
40  minutes  after  arrival.  The  silk 
was  shipped  to  New  York  via  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  and  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  14  days  and 
8  hours  from  the  time  it  left  Yo- 
kohama. 


Swayne  &  Hoyt  have   placed  two 


Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Steele  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
has  purchased  outright  seven  vessels 
of  the  former  Green  Star  fleet,  the 
smallest  registering  8600  tons  dead- 
weight. After  being  reconditioned 
they  will  be  operated  in  the  Pacific, 
Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ser- 
vice from  Galveston,  Houston,  Mo- 
bile and  New  Orleans  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  The  Los  Angeles  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Agents,  who  will  act 
for  the  Steele  Line,  have  severed 
their  connection  with  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  whose  Pacific-Caribbean  Gulf 
Line  they  formerly  represented,  and 
will  handle  all  Gulf  business  via  the 
vessels  of  the  Steele  Steamship  Com- 
pany. With  the  inauguration  of  the 
service  in  August,  it  is  expected 
that  a  ten  -  day  schedule  will  be 
maintained.  No  rate  disturbance 
need  be  anticipated,  as  the  Steele 
Line  is  a  member  of  the  Gulf 
Conference.  The  Steele  interests  are 
also  endeavoring  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments with  the  North  German  Lloyd 
whereby  semi-monthly  sailings  may 
be  inaugurated  from  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  to  Bremen,  thence  to 
Cuba  and  Mexico  and  back  to  the 
Gulf,  the  service  to  begin  in  October 
with  the  heavy  movement  of  cotton. 
Later  it  is  hoped  that  combination 
passenger  ships  may  be  put  on  the 
run. 


The  Charter  Markets 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  August  8,  1922. 

Our  previous  report  was  dated  the 
7th  of  July,  since  when 

Grain  to  Europe  has  been  compar- 
atively quiet,  although  six  or  eight 
steamers  have  been  reported  fixed; 
but  several  of  them  have  only  now 
been  disclosed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
the  fixtures  were  made  some  time 
ago.  Full  cargo  fixtures  for  wheat 
to  U.  K.  or  Continent  are  still  being 
made  on  a  basis  of  37/6,  and  most 
of  the  steamers  are  being  taken  for 
September  /  October  loading.  The 
rates  in  the  regular  liners  are  quot- 
able at  slightly  under  these  figures. 

Several  steamers  have  been  taken 
for  barley  and  early  in  the  month 
35/-  was  done.  The  latest  fixture 
would  indicate  that  the  market  was 
stronger,  as  37/-  was  paid.  Grain 
buying  has  been  spasmodic.  This, 
together   with   lack   of   othe.    cargo, 


has  weakened  the  freight  rates,  so 
today's  rates  for  parcel  shipments 
are  quotable  at  35/-  for  prompt  load- 
ing and  37/6  for  forward  loading. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient :  Again  there 
has  been  no  decided  change,  with 
not  enough  business  showing  to  stif- 
fen rates,  and  although  space  has 
been  taken  at  $8  to  $9  most  of  the 
liners  are  asking  $9  to  $10, 

Lumber  to  Australia:  This  trade 
has  also  been  practically  without  or- 
ders, although  one  large  steel  sailing 
vessel  was  fixed  on  private  terms  to 
load  at  Puget  Sound  for  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

Lumber  to  South  Africa:  In  this 
direction  only  one  fixture  is  reported, 
a  steamer  at  $20  for  prompt  loading. 

Coal  to  North  Pacific:  There  has 
been  a  slight  activity  in  this  trade, 
several  steamers  have  been  charter- 
ed, and  rates  are  still  ruling  $3  from 
Australia;    also  there  have  been  sev- 


eral new  fixtures  for  coal  from  Car- 
diff at  relatively  the  same  freight 
rate. 

The  only  unusual  feature  in  the 
last  month  has  been  the  chartering 
of  about  half  a  dozen  steamers  from 
British  Columbia  and  North  Pacific 
American  ports  to  Montreal,  Halifax 
and  New  York.  These  fixtures  were 
made  at  about  $14.50  to  Montreal, 
$13  to  Halifax  and  $12.50  to  $13 
to  New  York.  They  have  practic- 
ally all  been  Norwegian  steamers,  so 
the  voyages  obviously  will  be  British 
Columbia  to  American  Atlantic  ports 
or  American  Pacific  to  Canadian  At- 
lantic. 

C.  BEYFUSS  COMPANY. 

Page  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  August  10,  1922. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  July  7, 
since  which  time  freight  rates  in 
grain  in  parcel  lots  by  regular  liners 
to  U.  K.  and  usual  Continental  range 
have  declined  appreciably,  32/6  per 
ton  being  the  rate  for  August  ship- 
ments and  35/-  for  September/Octo- 
ber shipment.  In  full  cargo  fixt- 
ures for  barley,  Strauss  &  Company 
have  taken  the  motorship  Handicap 
at  35/-,  a  Japanese  steamer  at  37/-, 
and  the  British  steamer  Berengar  at 
37/-. 

From  the  North  the  following 
steamers  are  reported  as  being  fixed 
for  wheat:  Orient  City,  Devon  City, 
Lloyd  George,  all  at  37/6;  a  Japa- 
nese steamer  at  36/6;  the  Luise 
Nielsen,  Hanna  Nielsen  and  Niels 
Nielsen,  no  rates  being  named  on 
the  latter. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  lumber 
freight  situation  and  low  levels  still 
continue  with  very  little  activity  in 
full  cargo  fixtures.  The  only  char- 
ter of  importance  is  a  Japanese 
steamer  taken  from  the  Northwest 
for  South  Africa  by  G.  W.  Gates  & 
Company  at  $20  a  thousand  feet. 

The  space  rates  on  Japanese 
squares  to  Japan  have  stiffened  ma- 
terially, not  so  much  from  any  un- 
usual demand  for  lumber  as  from 
heavy  grain  shipments  having  caus- 
ed a  scarcity  of  space.  Space  is 
asking  $11  to  $11.50  a  thousand  feet. 

The  steamers  Unita  and  Bratsberg 
are  both  fixed  to  load  lumber  from 
Portland  to  Montreal,  Dant  &  Rus- 
sell being  the  charterers,  terms  pri- 
vate. It  is  also  reported  that  the 
steamer  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  and 
Camilla  Gilbert  were  taken  by  the 
South  Alberta  Lumber  Company  for 
lumber  from  Puget  Sound  or  British 
Columbia  to  Atlantic  U.  S.  ports 
or  Canada.  The  first  named  is  re- 
ported as  going  to  Halifax  at  $13.25 
a  thousand  feet. 

For    coal    from    Newcastle,    N.    S. 
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W.,  to  San  Francisco  the  steamer 
Hollywood  has  been  taken  by  James 
Rolph  &  Company  at  $3.25  a  ton. 

The  steamer  Sequoia  is  chartered 
to  take  a  cargo  of  redwood  from 
Fort  Bragg  to  Guaymas  at  $14  by 
the  Union  Lumber  Company. 

The  steamer  Ravnanger  is  report- 
ed as  fixed  on  time,  Pacific  trading, 
on  government  form,  at  $1.15  a  dead- 
weight ton  a  month.  The  British 
ship  Bellpool  is  chartered  for  coal 
from  Australia  to  Talcahuano,  thence 
with  stiffening  to  a  nitrate  port 
at  23/9. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
has  sold  to  Hammond  Lumber  Com- 
pany the  steamer  Covena,  and  to  J. 
H.  Baxter  &  Company  the  Cowan- 
shannock.     The  prices  paid  are  not 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Shipping  Board 
Port  Bill  of  Lading 

By  resolution  of  June  29,  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  approved  the  general 
clauses  in  the  General  Cargo  North 
Atlantic  U.  K.  form  of  bill  of  lad- 
ing for  use  in  all  bills  of  lading  cov- 
ering shipments  in  Shipping  Board 
services. 

During  the  past  half  century  bills 
of  lading  have  become  so  compli- 
cated and  so  lengthy  that  neither 
the  shipper  nor  the  carrier  could  be 
sure  of  his  rights  until  after  a  law- 
suit. There  had  been  a  total  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  find  contradictory  provis- 
ions on  the  same  subject  in  one  doc- 
ument. In  an  effort  to  remedy  the 
situation  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration has  prepared  a  number  of 
general  clauses  which,  it  is  believed, 
should  be  common  to  all  bills  of  lad- 
ing. The  valuation  per  package  has 
been  increased  from  $100  to  $250, 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  figure 
will  cover  90  per  cent  of  all  com- 
modities carried. 

Six  Months  for  Claims 

In  most  cases  the  new  bill  of  lad- 
ing can  be  used  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  special  clauses  necessary 
in  the  particular  trade  or  trade 
route.  The  new  form  provides  a 
simple,  comprehensive  clause  permit- 
ting claims  to  be  filed  within  six 
months  after  written  notice  of  the 
loss  is  given  to  the  carrier. 

Shippers  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  omission  from  the 
form  adopted  of  all  references  to 
theft  and  pilferage.  It  has  eleven 
short  sections  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral exception  clause  and  the  provis- 
ions for  payment  of  general  average. 

The  subrogation  clauses,  by  which 
the   carrier  becomes   entitled   to   in- 


surance placed  on  the  goods  by  the 
shipper,  are  likewise   eliminated. 

The  bill  of  lading  conforms  gen- 
erally to  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
port bill  of  lading  recently  promul- 
gated by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  will  be  in  general 
use  in  Shipping  Board  services  soon. 

Text  of  Shipping  Board  Bill  of 
Lading 

The  eleven  sec  t  i  o  n  s  are  given 
below: 

1.  This  shipment  is  subject  to  all 
the  terms  and  provisions  of,  and  all 
the  exemptions  from  liability  con- 
tained in,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  on  the  13th 
day  of  February,  1893,  and  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  vessels,"  etc.  This  shipment  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4281-4286,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  value  of  each  package 
shipped  hereunder  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250), 
unless  otherwise  stated  herein,  on 
which  basis  the  freight  is  adjusted, 
and  the  vessel's  liability  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  that  sum  or  the  invoice 
value  (including  freight  charges,  if 
paid,  and  including  duty,  if  paid, 
and  not  returnable),  whichever  shall 
be  the  least,  unless  a  value  in  ex- 
cess thereof  be  specially  declared 
and  stated  herein,  and  extra  freight, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  paid.  Any 
partial  loss  or  damage  for  which  the 
carrier  may  be  liable  shall  be  ad- 
justed pro  rata  on  the  above  basis. 

3.  The  vessel  shall  have  a  lien  on 
the  goods  for  all  freights  and 
charges,  and  also  for  all  fines  or 
damages  which  the  vessel  or  cargo 
may  incur  or  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
illegal,  incorrect,  or  insufficient 
marking,  numbering,  or  addressing 
of  packages  or  description  of  their 
contents. 

4.  If  the  vessel  be  prevented  from 
reaching  her  destination  by  quaran- 
tine, conditions  of  weather  or  surf, 
shallow  water,  war,  or  civil  disturb- 
ances, the  carrier  may  discharge  the 
goods  into  any  depot  or  lazaretto,  un- 
der suitable,  available  protection, 
dispatching  notice  thereof  to  the  con- 
signee, if  named  herein  (at  destina- 
tion named),  and  otherwise  to  the 
shipper;  and  such  discharge  shall  be 
deemed  a  final  delivery  under  this 
contract,  and  all  the  expenses  incur- 
red on  the  goods  shall  be  a  lien 
thereon. 

5.  The  vessel  may  commence  dis- 
charging immediately  on  arrival  and 
discharge  continuously,  any  custom 
of  the  port  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  collector  of  the  port 
being  authorized  to  grant  a  general 
order  for  discharge  immediately  on 
arrival,    and    if    the    goods    be    not 


taken  from  alongside  by  the  con- 
signee directly  they  come  to  hand 
in  discharging  the  vessel,  the  master 
or  vessel's  agent  to  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  and  land  the  goods,  or  put 
them  into  craft,  or  store  at  the  risk 
and  expense  of  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  dispatching  notice  thereof  to 
the  consignee,  if  named  herein  (at 
destination  named),  and  otherwise 
to  the  shipper,  when  the  goods  shall 
be  deemed  delivered  and  vessel's  re- 
sponsibility ended,  but  the  vessel  to 
have  a  lien  on  such  goods  until  the 
payment  of  all  costs  and  charges  so 
incurred. 

6.  Full  freight  is  payable  on 
damaged  or  unsound  goods,  but  no 
freight  is  due  on  any  increase  in 
bulk  or  weight  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  during  the  voy- 
age. Freight  payable  on  weight  is  to 
be  paid  on  gross  weight  landed  from 
vessel,  unless  otherwise  herein  pro- 
vided or  unless  the  carrier  elects  to 
take  the  freight  on  bill  of  lading 
weight.  Freight  prepaid  will  not  be 
returned  after  the  goods  have  been 
loaded  on  the  vessel,  goods  and/or 
vessel  lost  or  not  lost.  If,  on  a  sale 
of  the  goods  for  freight  and  charges, 
the  proceeds  fail  to  cover  said 
freight  and  charges,  the  vessel  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  the  difference 
from  the   shipper  and/or   consignee. 

7.  Goods  on  wharf  awaiting  ship- 
ment or  delivery  are  at  shipper's 
risk  of  loss  or  damage  not  happen- 
ing through  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  owner,  master,  agent,  or  man- 
ager of  the  vessel,  any  custom  of 
the  port  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

8.  This  bill  of  lading,  duly  in- 
dorsed, shall  be  surrendered  to  thie 
vessel's  agent  in  exchange  for  deliv- 
ery order. 

9.  Master  porterage  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  cargo  is  to  be  done  by 
the  agents  of  the  vessel ;  the  ex- 
penses thereof,  together  with  ton- 
nage and  shed  dues,  canal  tolls,  and 
charges,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  cargo. 

10.  Vessel  shall  not  be  liable  for: 
Splits,  shakes,  chafing,  or  breakage 
of  lumber  or  logs;  damage  to  metal 
in  slabs,  bars,  ingots,  rods,  hoops, 
plates,  etc.;  damage  to  or  loss  of 
any  articles  shipped  loose  and/or  in 
bundles;  loss  of  broken  pieces  of 
same,  or  for  their  respective  marks; 
damage  to  fragile  goods  or  goods  not 
preperly  packed.  Repacking  and  re- 
coopering  shall  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  goods,  unless  required 
as  the  result  of  the  vessel's  neg- 
ligence. 

11.  Notice  of  loss,  damage,  or  de- 
lay must  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
vessel's  agent  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  goods  from 
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Serving  a  140-Mile  Job 

The  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Company,  a  Linde  Oxygen  user  recently  completed 
a  140-mile  oil  pipe  line  in  Texas.  Every  joint  was  welded  and  it  was  a  com- 
plete success.  Linde  Oxygen  was  used  exclusively.  Mr.  N.  E.  Wagner,  who 
superintended  the  job,  wrote  the  Linde  representative  recently  and  said: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Wade,  on  the  good  service  rendered  by 
your  company.  I  will  try  to  get  to  Dallas  soon  and  thank  Mr.  McCarthy 
personally,  but  should  I  fail  to  see  him,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  would  advise  him  of  the  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Company's  and  my  own  per- 
sonal appreciation  of,  and  thanks  for,  his  good  and  prompt  service  at  all 
times  on  this  job.  On  all  the  four  gangs  on  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  line  we  were  never  delayed  one  minute  for  oxygen.'* 

This  is  typical  Linde  Service,  which  provides  a  sure  supply  of  Linde 
Oxygen  even  under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  saving  the  user  time  and 
money. 

No  oxygen  user,  large  or  small,  should  close  an  arrangement  for  oxygen 
supply  without  first  securing  1922  prices  from  the  nearest  LINDE  District 
Sales  Office. 

I  30  plants  and  50  warehouses  I 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

District  Sales  offices  in  these  cities:   Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 

THE   LARGEST   PRODUCER   OF   OXYGEN   IN   THE   WORLD 
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the  custody  of  the  vessel,  or,  in  case 
of  failure  to  make  delivery,  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  goods 
should  have  been  delivered;  Pro- 
vided, That  notice  of  apparent  loss 
or  damage  must  be  given  before  the 
goods  are  removed  from  the  custody 
of  the  vessel,  and  proper  notation 
made  on  the  receipt  given  to  the 
vessel  for  the  goods  shall  constitute 
the  notice  required  herein.  Written 
claim  for  loss,  damage,  or  delay  must 


be  filed  with  the  vessel's  agent  with- 
in six  (6)  months  after  giving  such 
written  notice.  Unless  notice  is  giv- 
en and  claim  filed  as  above  provided, 
neither  the  vessel,  her  owner,  or 
agent  shall  be  liable.  No  suit  to  re- 
cover for  loss,  damage,  delay,  or 
failure  to  make  delivery  shall  be 
maintained  unless  instituted  within 
one  year  after  the  giving  of  notice, 
as  above  provided  for. 


About  People 


Joseph  E,  Sheedy,  who  has  been 
acting  vice-president  of  the  Em- 
ergency Fleet  Corporation  since  the 
death  of  the  late  A.  J.  Frey  last 
June,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operations. 

A  native  of  Maine  and  an  early 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Naut- 
ical Training  School,  Mr.  Sheedy  has 
been  practically  brought  up  in  the 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries. 
As  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
(then  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service), 
he  had  training  and  experience  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  of  An- 
napolis graduates.  Since  resigning 
from  that  service  in  1909  Mr.  Sheedy 
has  served  with  success  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Hono- 
lulu; as  general  manager  of  the  Se- 
attle North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Seattle;  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Seattle  Construction 
&  Drydock  Company;  and  as  man- 
ager of  the  Downey  Shipyard  Corpo- 
ration, Staten  Island,  New  York.  In 
September,  1921,  he  was  appointed 
European  manager  for  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation,  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  but  was  recalled 
to  act  in  Mr.  Frey's  stead  during  the 
latter's  serious  illness.  Mr.  Sheedy 
is  a  member  of  the  load  line  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  belongs  to 
the  leading  naval  and  mechanical 
engineering  societies  in  this  country. 

T,  Komatsu  has  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  San  Francisco  offices 
of  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha.  For  the 
past  eight  years  Mr.  Komatsu  has 
been  secretary  to  S.  Asano,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  an  authority  in  shipping  cir- 
cles. He  succeeds  K.  Doi,  who  is 
to  return  to  an  important  position 
in  the  home  office  at  Tokyo. 

K.  Uyeda,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  freight  department  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  at  San  Francisco,  has 
been  made  manager  of  that  com- 
pany's New  York  branch. 

George  Allan  has  been  appointed 
staff  surveyor  for  Lloyd's  at  the 
Panama  Canal,  this  action  terminat- 


ing the  appointments  of  the  acting 
surveyors  there.  Mr.  Allan  was  for- 
merly one  of  Lloyd's  surveyors  at 
New  York. 

E.  E.  Johnson,  until  recently  agent 
at  Portland  for  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  has  opened  offices 
in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  ship  chartering  and  for- 
warding business.  R,  P.  Stanley,  who 
was  also  with  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  forwarding  depart- 
ment for  Mr.  Johnson. 

C.  D.  Hubbard  has  been  made  New 
England  sales  agent  for  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with 
offices  at  141  Milk  Street,  Boston. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  formerly  connect- 
ed with  the  Harlan  plant  of  that  cor- 
poration and  more  recently  with  the 
central  office  in  Bethlehem. 

Captain  Inar  Pedersen,  formerly 
traffic  manager  for  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor and  prior  to  that  traffic  manager 
for  the  port  of  Seattle,  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Ma- 
rine Supply  Company,  Inc.,  ship 
chandlers  and  general  brokers.  E. 
J.  Spear,  recently  from  Seattle,  where 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  steamship 
traffic,  is  associated  with  Captain 
Pedersen.  Headquarters  have  been 
opened  at  852  Canal  Street,  Wilming- 
ton, California. 

T.  Tshizawa,  the  new  manager  of 
the  Seattle  branch  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  has  been  well  trained 
for  his  present  position.  Upon  com- 
pleting his  schooling  in  Japan,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  stayed 
three  years,  studying  shipping  and 
general  business  conditions  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  visited  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Returning  to  To- 
kyo, he  joined  the  organization  of 
the  N.  Y.  K.  and  since  then  has  been 
connected  with  various  branch  of- 
fices of  the  company;  was  general 
manager  of  the  passenger  depart- 
ment at  the  home  office  during  the 
war;  and  manager  of  the  company's 
Tientsin  office  after  the  war  until 
a  short  time  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Seattle  manager.     Mr.  Ishi- 


zawa's  father  was  also  an  official  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Arthur  Cahill  has  been  elected 
president  of  Sudden  &  Christenson, 
San  Francisco,  succeeding  the  late 
E.  A.  Christenson.  Mr.  Cahill  enter- 
ed the  firm  as  an  errand  boy. 

E.  W.  Hannay   and  H.   H.   Harris 

have  been  appointed  vice-president 
and  general  manager  and  assistant 
manager  and  chief  engineer,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Hanlon  Drydock  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia. Formerly  both  were  con- 
nected with  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building  Corporation's   Union   plant. 

H.  S.  Eaton,  until  recently  man- 
ager of  the  Portland  office  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  has  re- 
signed to  assume  the  management 
of  that  city's  hiring  hall  for  long- 
shoremen. T.  B.  Watson,  formerly 
of  the  Pacific  Company's  Seattle 
freight  department,  is  Mr.  Eaton's 
successor. 

A.  P.  Hammond,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Shipping  Board  Changes:  J.  Bar- 
stow  Smull,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  charters  and  allocations,  elected 
president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation;  W.  J.  Love,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  traffic,  made  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  H. 
S,  Kimball,  New  York,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  finance,  resigned,  to  act 
as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion in  New  York;  succeeded  by  his 
assistant.  Colonel  Joseph  W.  Mcin- 
tosh, Chicago,  who  becomes  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  as  does 
Ralph  V.  Sollitt,  assistant  to  the 
chairman,  who  has  been  elected  to 
represent  the  chairman's  office;  Ed- 
ward P.  Farley,  Chicago,  resigned  to 
return  to  private  business;  succeed- 
ed by  Sidney  Henry,  Baltimore,  di- 
rector of  sales,  who  also  becomes  a 
trustee  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

CHARLIE  GOETTING,  Gen'l.  Mgr. 

C.  NAUMAN  &  CO.,  INC., 

Wholesale 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 
POTATOES   AND   ONIONS 

Catering  to  Steamship 
Requirements 

513  Sansome  St.         San  Francisco 
Phone  Garfield  411  or  412 
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The  British  Ministry  of  Shipping  has  paid  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  $12,000,000  in  final  set- 
tlement of  claims  made  by  the  board  against  the  min- 
istry and  by  the  ministry  against  the  board.  These 
claims  grew  out  of  transactions  during  the  war  and 
after. 


On  July  26  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
celebrated  its  thirty-sixth  year  of  business  as  a  com- 
merce and  passenger  carrier  across  the  Pacific.  Since 
1886  the  service  has  expanded  from  the  brig  W.  B. 
Flint  of  800  tons  "burthen"  to  a  fleet  of  liners  of 
about  465,000  tons  gross,  conspicuous  among  them  be- 
ing the  Empress  of  Canada,  22,000  tons  gross,  and  the 
Empress  of  Australia,  21,500  tons  gross.  The  time  of 
passage  has  been  cut  down  from  thirty-five  days 
across  the  Pacific  to  a  little  more  than  a  week. 


The  Atlantic  Transport  Line's  passenger  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  will  be  resumed  in  March 
next  by  the  Minnewaska  and  Minnetonka,  now  build- 
ing at  Belfast,  Ireland.  They  are  fine,  sturdy  ships 
600  feet  long,  of  21,000  gross  tons  each,  and  are  oil 
burners.  They  are  the  forerunners  of  a  new  fleet  of 
four  practically  identical  ships  to  replace  the  famous 
"Minne"  class  sent  to  the  bottom  by  torpedoes  in  the 
war.  Each  of  the  new  ships  will  carry  about  320  first 
class  passengers,  in  addition  to  some  17,000  tons  of 
cargo,  and  will  cross  the  Atlantic  from  pier  to  pier  in 
less  than  nine  days.  Like  their  famous  predecessors, 
the  ships  are  designed  for  great  steadiness  at  sea. 


READ  THIS  TEST  OF 

MAGNOLIA 

ANTIFRICTION 

METAL 

BY    THE    UNITED   STATES    GOVERNMENT 


Time  in 
min- 
utes 

Tempera- 

ature 
Fah'nheit 

Pressure  I 

per    1  Revolu- 
sq.  inch  |  tions  | 

Speed  of 
rubbing 
surfaces 

lb. 

0 

90 

500 

1550 

2030 

10 

120 

500 

1550 

2030 

20 

184 

500 

1550 

2030 

30 

198 

500 

1550 

2030 

40 

210 

500 

1550 

2030 

50 

210 

500 

1550 

2030 

60 

198 

800 

1550 

1965 

70 

196 

800 

1550 

1965 

80 

190 

1000 

1550 

1965 

90 

186 

1000 

1550 

1965 

(From  Annual 
Report  of  the 
Secretary  of 
the  Navy, 
1888.) 


Metal   in   Perfect   Condition,   not   Displaced   or 
Abraded 


WRITE  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE 


MAGNOLIA  METAL  CO. 

113-115  Bank  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  and  Factories 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Fisher  Building 


Pacific  Building 


37-39  Shannon  St. 


The  Value  of  Time 


Suppose  you  could  speed  up  your  ships  and  get  the  equivalent  of 
one  extra  ship  trip  per  year.  Would  it  mean  anything  to  you  and 
would  you  do  it?  Undoubtedly  you  would,  because  it  would 
mean  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  you,  cut  time  off  your  present 
schedules,  and  furnish  keener  competition. 

The  Sperry  Gyro-Compass  will  help  you  save  some  of  this  time, 
by  allowing  you  to  steer  straighter  courses. 

26  large  ship  operating  companies  are  enjoying  the  efficiency  of 
the  Sperry  Gyro-Compass, 

If  this  is  not  convincing  enough  why  not  equip  one  of  your  ves- 
sels with  a  Sperry,  and  be  convinced  on  your  own  grounds. 

Prices  and  further  details  furnished  upon  application. 


THE 

GYRO 


DOPE  DO 


MANHATTAN     BRIDGE.    PLAZA 

BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1.423,202.  SP^R  TREE  PllOTECTOB  AND  FASTENING 
DEVICE  FOR  HIGH-LEAD  BLOCKS.  William  R. 
ALL» 'aod  Tbomab  E.  McRu,  Glacier,  Wash.;  Mid 
McBw  Asslraor  to  Mid  Allen.  Filed  JuIt  18,  1921. 
SerUl  No.  485,7T6.     4  CUlms.     (CL  254—139.) 


1.  Id  combiDBtlon,  a  .spar  tree,  a  pair  of  curred  plates 
mounted  od  opposite  sides  of  said  tree  and  not  entirely 
surrounding  satd  tree,  and  a  blgblciid  block  fasti?aed  oq 
one  aide  of  said  tree  to  the  plate  on  tuc  opposite  side  of 
»^ld  tree  from  said  block  and  adapted  to  bear  on  tbe 
plate  adjacent  to  said  block  wlien  not  under  operative 
strain. 

1.42^.223.  DEPTH  INDIC.\T1NG  DEVICE.  Hokace  W. 
King.  Ann  Arbor.  Mkb,  Filed  Aug.  27,  19l'0.  Seria! 
No.  406.338.     16  Claims.      (CI.  73—54.) 


1.  Id  a  depth  Indicating  device  for  liquids,  the  combi 
nation  with  a  chamber  communicating  with  a  llQUid  at 
bf  full  dfptb  to  bf  measured,  of  a  second  chamber  below 
,ald  first  mentioned  chamber  and  lommunlcatiog  therc- 
vitb.  mean.-*  for  introducing  air  into  .-aid  si-cond  clmmber, 
pressure  gage  communicating  with  said  lirst  moo- 
ed chamber. 


1,423.661.  DEVICE  FOR  LAUNCHING  RING  LIFE 
BUOYS.  Soros  E.  Hansen,  Seattle,  Wasb.  Filed  Mar. 
25,1022.    Serial  No.  546,671.    2  Claims.    (CI.  0—11.) 


and 


1.  A  ring  buoy  support  Including  n  housing  for  fb(>  buoy 
and  an  inclined  trackway  down  which  the  buoy  travels 
wben  released,  a  bousing  forming  part  of  tbe  support  and 
adapted  to  receive  a  water-tight  casing,  a  device  carried  by 
ibf  bousing  and  adapted  to  be  connected  to  a  plug  In  said 
casing,  and  a  lever  adapted  to  exert  a  pull  upon  said  cas- 
ing whcD  operated  to  release  the  buoy. 


1.423.023.  DIVING  APPARATUS.  James  Cle.ndi;nis 
ECKERr,  Jr.,  Stamford,  Conn.  Filed  Apr.  28,  1921. 
Serial   No.  465,306.     3  Claims.      (CI.  61—70.) 


1.  A  blade  for  Mrcw  propellers,  windmlllH,  and  llk« 
Oultl  operating  or  operated  mecbaolflma  comprislog  • 
central  part  and  two  end  parta,  the  abapc  In  plan  of  tbe 
central  part  btUig  qoadran^lar  and  Itn  shape  In  croas 
•ectloi  beinc  such  that  lt«  chord  gradually  Increaacn 
from  Its  toner  sidr  and  Ita  camber  and  angle  of  locl 
dence  relative  tu  the  helical  plane  decreanea  towards  Uh 
outer  aide;  and  the  shape  of  each  of  tbe  end  parts  In 
plan  bell)«  Buoh  that  It  la  cut  away  from  Its  point  of 
Junctloa  with  the  central  p«rt  so  aa  to  bring  Its  leading 
edge  back  until  it  meets  Ita  trailing  edge,  which  Is  a 
coBtlnnatlon  of  tbe  trailing  edge  of  tbe  central  part, 
and  tbe  5hape  of  each  of  said  end  parts  In  cross  section 
being  such  that  itK  chord,  camber  and  angle  of  Incidence 
to  tbe  helical  plane  are  gradually  re4ac«d  from  their 
~>'ot8  of  Junction  with  the  central  part  to  their  fipa. 


1,41*2.026.  UNLOADING  APPARATUS.  GiOROc  CH4BLE9 
CnADwicK,  Melbourne.  Victoria,  Australia.  Filed  July 
13,  1918.  Serial  No.  244,745.  4  Claims.  (CI.  108—88.) 
1.  Unloading  apparatus  for  vc«:wls.  comprising.  Ir.  com- 
bination, a  gantry;  a  conveyor  arm  Mngod  thereto  at  Its 
Inner  end,  and  adapted  to  swing  In  a  vertical  piano;  a 
non-rotating  sleeve  hinged  to  the--.  '  .- _.>nd  of  said  arte; 
a  roTary  elevator  well  rotatable  in  said  sleeve  portion ;  an 
adjustable  extension  hinged  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ro- 
tary well;  a  flexible  endless  elevator  guided  by  aald  well 
and  extension,  and  Including  elevating  buckets,  adapts 
to  take  up  tnaterial  at  the  outer  end  of  the  extension; 
means  for  swinging  the  conveyor  arm  to  raise  and  lower 
tbe  sleeve  and  well;  means  for  swinging  the  extension 
to  vary  the  height  of  Its  outer  end;  Inclined  thrust-eup- 
porting  atay-rods ;  upper  hinge  connections  between  the 
upper  ends  of  said  etay-rods  and  tbe  conveyor  arm ;  I'jwer 
htnge  connections  between  tbe  lower  ends'  of  the  stay- 
rods  and  tbe  rotary  well,  said  lower  connections  iocludlog 


I.  In  3  diving  apparatus  of  the  kind  licrein  described, 
a  valve  adapted  for  use  and  connection  with  the  flexible 
tubing  between  tbe  fioatlng  air  vessel  and  tbe  diver,  com- 
prising a, receptacle  with  two  partitions  having  valves 
therein  opening  away  from  the  Inlet  at  tbe  top  which 
Is  adapted  for  coDnoctlon  with  the  floating  air  Tcssel,  tbe 
bottom  of  said  receptacle  containing  perforations  and  a' 
side  outlet  between  snld  two  partitions. 


1.423.113.  SCREW  PROPELLER  AND  THE  LIKE. 
ALCXANirCa  Albeht  Hollc,  Hyde  Park,  London.  Eng- 
land. Filed  Jan.  21.  1932.  Serial  No.  530,052.  4 
Claims.     (CI.  170—159.) 


■^ 


^ 


a  non-rotating  ring  pivoted  to  tbe  lower  ends  of  tbe  stay- 
rods  and  encircling  the  rotary  portion  of  the  well,  uld 
stay-rods  being  arranged  to  maintain  the  well  In  a  verti- 
cal and  staunch  position  against  the  thrust  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  tbe  material  on  said  buckets;  and  mc.ins  for 
turning  tbe  rotary  well  to  swing  aaid  extension  laterally. 

1,423,115.  WAVE  MOTOR.  Gscui  Hultbero,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Filed  Apr.  11.  1921.  Serial  No.  <60,452 
4  Claims.      (CI.  253—10.) 


1.  In  a  wave-motor,  the  combination  of  a  mast,  means 
to  maintain  aald  mast  substantially  vertical,  a  flor.tatlv; 
vessel,  miiin*!  for  cumecting  said  vessel  to  the  mast  to 
ris(!  and  fall  with  the  waves,  wheels  provided  on  said 
vessel,  cables  extending  through  the  vessel  and  connected 
above  and  below  the  same  to  said  mast,  means  provided 
on  said  wheels  whereby  the  latter  are  caused  by  said 
cables  to  be  rotated  in  the  same  directions  during  boti 
the  upward  and  downward  wave  impelled   movemeots  of 


,420.640.  DIVING  SUIT.  Elv- 
bona.  Dominican  Republic,  We 
1020.     Serial  No.  430.822 


I  Jen 


Filed  Dec.  15, 

ci.ci— 00,) 


^eHil^b^ 


A  diving  device  for 


1.42.{.640  AUTOM.KTIC  SIKK  hREAKlNtl  AI'I'AR.\ 
T1J8.  llEaNDON  O  Bablow.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  Filed 
May  5.  1021.  Serial  No.  440,800.  4  ClalmK.  (PI. 
fll— «.> 

1,  Id  i  sorf  bmklox  apparatus,  tbe  rombloailoD  with 
an  air  eoopresMor,  of  a  delivery  tut>e  extending  therefrom 
and  twoeatb  the  water  and  having  a  tterles  of  dl^charg^ 
aperlureit,  a  tabular  t>a»e  Tarmt*^r  mounted  on  tbe  wtiarf 
and  baring  an  open  endJ>eiieath  tbe  wliarf.  a  rnt>alnr  see^ 
tlon  on  the  baee  oemoer.  a  tranxverse  brace  In  the  tubu- 
lar section,  a  wlod-wtieel  JouroaHed  lo  tbe  brac*^  member. 


a  funnel  to  direct  tbe  wind  to 

the  wind-wheel 

shaft  to  drive  the  air  cotnpteSB 

r.  and  a  pinion  o 

tershaft  Id  en  lagemtnl  with  tb 

e  wind-wheel. 

1,423.118.  DEPTH-INDICATING  DEVICE.  HOBACt  W. 
King,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Filed  Apr  1,  1920,  Serial 
No.  370,417      6  Claims.      (CI.  73—54.) 


1.  Id  a  depth  indicating  device  for  liquids,  the  com- 
bination with  a  closed  tank  containing  a  liquid,  of  a 
chamber  communicating  with  the  air  outside  said  tank 
and  with  tbe  liquid  in  said  tank,  a  suction  pipe  con- 
nected to  said  tank  for  producing  a  vacuum  therein 
■  sufficient  to  draw  air  Into  said  chamber  for  displacing 
the  liquid  down  to  tbe  point  of  communlciitiob  of  said 
chamber  nfith  the  liquid,  means  for  prev'*ntiog  vhe  pas- 
sage of  the  liquid  from  said  tank  through  said  suction 
pipe,  and  a  pressure  gage  In  communication  with  s&ld 
tank  at/ove   the  level  of  the  liquid   therein. 

1,423,576.  TOWING  VESSELS  Thomas  Spencer  Miller, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  Original  application  filed  Mar. 
22,  1918,  Serial  No.  223.931.  Divided  and  this  appli- 
cation filed  Nov.  10,  1020.  Serial  No.  422,990  \?i 
Claims.      (CI.  114 — 235.) 


1.  In  combination,  a  towing  vessel  and  a  towed  vessel. 

hawser  connecting  said  vessels,  a  line  connected  to  said 
awser  at  an  iDtermedlate  point,  and  a  yielding  and 
L-covorlng  means  connected  to  said  line. 

,422,493.  SYSTEM  OF  CONVEYING  AND  DELWER- 
INO  MATERIAL  TO  CARRIERS.  Francis  Lee  Std- 
AHT^New  York.  N.  Y.  Filed  Feb.  17,  1921.  Serial  No. 
445.606.     8  Claims.      (CI.  214—14.) 


8.  A  system  for  handling  material,  comprising  a  fourcs 
of  material  supply,  a  plurality  of  conf'eyers  arranged  in  a 
group,  a  Kories  of  loading  macblnee  associated  wltb  said 
conveyers  and  movable  from  place  to  place  while  in  op* 
eratlve  relation  with  said  conveyers  and  without  Interfer 
ence  with  each  other  or  wltb  other  machines,  and  means 
(or  delivering  material  on  each  side  of  the  group  from 
one  or  more  of  the  inner  machines  of  the  group. 
'11,422,057.      LIFE    RAFT.      \Um\   W.    Bhoadt,   Rayelde, 

N.   y.,   nssigiiui-   to   Anieilcan    Balsa   Company.    Inc..   a 

Corpoiutioii  of  New  York.     Filed  .Inn,  4.  1019.     Serial 

No,   200,691.     5  Claims.      (CI.  0—11.) 


>'orking  in  -dinllow  water,  adapt- 
ed to  be  worn  as  a  suit,  to  permit  the  wearer  walking 
about  while  submerged,  said  device  comprising  a  vertical 
body  having  a  buoyant  extension  at  the  top.  a  lateral  flexi- 
ble exteOHlon  complementary  to  the  f»id  body  and  adapted 
to  accommodoie  the  torso  of  th*-  wearer,  said  lateral  ex- 
tension having  a  helmet  for  arromnmdatlng  wearer'a  head, 
and  flexible  arm  sleeves,  said  body  having  legs  adjacent  tp 
and  below  said  lirteral  extension  adapted  to  ri>celve  the  legs 
of  the  wearer  when  positioned  either  in  the  said  body  or 
partly  in  said  lateral  eilenslon  to  permit  of  hK  walking  In 
either  poHltloo  of  h\^  body. 


1.  A  raft  composed  of  a  scries  of  layers  of  light  pithy 
wood  which  has  been  treated  to  make  the  same  wnlerproof, 
aald  layers  being  connected  together  by  dowels  suitably 
drlveo  Into  said  layers  in  wedging  relailonslilp  to  hold  the 
same  together  and  a  series  of  reinforcing  plates  embedded 
lo  snld  light  pithy  wood  between  adjacent  layers  thereof. 


1,422,794.  IGNITION  DEVICE  FOR  INTERNAL-COM- 
BUSTION ENGINES.  Fredcbick  AaTHL-a  Smith. 
Braited,  England.  Filed  Jan.  19.  1920.  Serial  No. 
3S2.425.    lOClalmi.     (CI.  123-143.) 


1.  An    automatic    cbarge-accu  mala  ting   and    regulating 

device  for  Internal  combustion  engines,  comprising  a  box. 
a  fuel  supply  conduit  leading  thereto,  a  delivery  conduit 
leading  therefrom  to  tbe  engine  cylinder,  said  delivery  con- 
duit comprising  a  plurality  of  communicating  chaml>er9 
having  baffles  therebetween,  a  delivery  valve  In  said  deliv- 
ery conduit  adapted  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  variations  lo 
pressure  lo  the  engine  cylinder,  and  controlling  means  Id 
the  fuel  supply  conduit  preventing  the  entry  of  as  much 
fluid  to  the  box  as  ia  evacuated  therefrom  while  thi^eliv- 
ery  valve  Is  open,  substantially  as  described. 

1,422.492.  CONVEVER.  FnANCis  Lee*  Stdart.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Filed  June  18.  1920.  Serial  No.  389,878. 
13  Claims.      (CI.  198—88.) 

1.  Tbe  combination  with  a  pier  shed  having  a  roof,  of 
a  supply  conveyer  mounted  on  the  roof  of  tbe  abed,  a 
transfer  conveyer  receiving  material  from  the  Eopplr 
conveyer,  a  carriage  movable  along  the  roof  and  on  wblcb 


>iV,' 


\K^^ 

'vR^T^pt:^ 

^^^OT^ 

M' 

^f^r—^f--' 

n^' 

1  '  1 

eald  transfer  conveyer  Is  supported,  and  meaoa  associated 
wltb  said  transfer  conveyer  for  deli%ering  maierlal  to  • 
vessel  adjacent  the  shed. 

1.422..'>05.  COOLING  DEVICE  lOIt  INTF.KNALCOM- 
BVSTIpX  ENGINES.  Cinr.  Guin^.^ld,  Essen-Bred- 
eney,  Germany,  assignor  to  Frii*d.  Krupp  AkIlengesell- 
schaft  Germaniawerfr,  Klel-Gnarden,  Germany.  Flleif 
Nov.  9.  1921.  Serial  No.  014.043.  4  Claims,  (Cl. 
123—173.) 

2.  A  cooling  device  for  Internal  combustion  engines 
having  a  cylinder  cover  over  Wa  combustion  cbamtter. 
said  device  comprising  an  exchangeable  hollow  toember  at 
the  combustion  end  of  the  cylluder.  said  member  having 
apertures'  for  receiving  the  vaive  eages  and  spaces  for 
cooling  fluid,  surrounding  said  valve  apertures,  recesses 
between  the  otiter  surface  of  the  walls,  of  said  boUow 


member,  remote  from  said  combusilon  chamber,  and  the 

adjacent  parts  of   the  cylinder  and   the  cylliyler  cover, 

and  connecting  means  Intween  said  recegjea  and  between 

said  combustion  chnmb«'r  and  sajd  recesses. 

1.422.719.     AIR  COOLED  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  EK- 

GINE.     Rudolf  KnoNKNiiEno.  Ohllgs,  Germany.     Filed 

July    27.    1020.      Serial    No.    399.417.      I    Claim.      (CI. 

123—177.) 


In  an  internal  combuillon  cnRloe,  a  Talve  caalag,  •  cjl- 
Inder  head  with  a  pasoage  connecting  the  same  and  an 
annular  cavity  surrounding  nald  passage  and  commuAl- 
eating  with  the  atmosphere  adapted  fur  the  cIrculatloB  of 
atmoaptaeric  air  therethrough  and  around  the  said  pawage 
by  natural  draught,  an  annular  cavity  betwea  the  aald 
icaalDg  and  bead,  and  openings  commuolcutlng  wltb  said 
laat-named  cavity. 
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Marco-Vanadium 

Air  Hammer  Chisel  Blanks 

give  best  results  for  chipping 
and  caulking. 

Ad^adc  from  the  best  grade  of 
alloy  steel,  their  long  life  more 
than  justifies  the  slight  addi- 
tional cost  over  carbon  steel 
blanks.  Shanks  are  accurate  to 
size  and  guaranteed  not  to 
chip,  crack  or  upset. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  of 
their  unusual  merits. 

Shipped  on  Approval 
Prices  on  Application 

Pacific    Coast   Representatives 

WILBUR  L.  HILLER  CO.,  INC. 
625  Third  St.,  San  Francisco 

SNOW  &  GALGIANI 
537  Second  St.,  San   Francisco 
91  North  Second  St.,  Portland 

GEO-  F  Marchant 

1420    SOUTH    ROCKWELL    STREET,    CHICAGO 


ALBERGER 
Air  Occluder 


The  Alberger  Air  Oc- 
cluder with  a  small 
centrifugal  condensate 
pump  replaces thepon- 
derous  Twin  Beam 
Air  Pump  —  better 
efficiency,  less  space, 
less  cost,  no  repairs, 
has  no  moving  parts 
on  Occluder  and  low 
operating  costs. 


Bulletin 
on  Request 


Alberger  Pump  & 
Condenser  Co. 

140  Cedar  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

San  Francisco : 

FORD    &    GEIRRINE 

Merchants   Exchange   BBuilding 


PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN    YOU   WRITE 
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About  People 


Captains  S.  S.  Dalby  and  George 
Gildez  of  Portland  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  River  Pilots' 
Association.  The  addition  of  these 
two  pilots  makes  a  total  of  sixteen 
in  the  association. 


W.  E.  Martin  has  recently  been 
placed  in  charge  of  marine  work  for 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  interested  in  elec- 
tric propulsion  and  auxiliaries  for 
ships  and  is  an  active  proponent  of 
diesel-electric  drive  for  certain  types 
of  vessels.  Mr.  Martin  was  educated 
in  Denver,  receiving  his  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  He  is  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  and  of 
the   Society   of   Terminal   Engineers. 

Captain  Raymond  Spear,  Medical 
Corps,  United  States  Navy,  who  has 
been  commanding  officer  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  Naval  Hospital  in  Yoko- 
hama for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years,  has  been  ordered  home.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  U.  R.  Webb 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  now  on  duty 
at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Is- 
land, California.  After  a  leave  of 
several  months,  Captain  Spear  will 
probably  be  assigned  to  duty  in  some 
large  naval  hospital  in  the  East. 

Frank  E.  Scott  has  been  appointed 
general  western  representative  of 
the  United  States  Lines,  Baltimore 
Steamship  Company,  W.  A.  Blake  & 
Company,  Black  Diamond  Steamship 
Company,  and  ICxport  Transportation 
Company.     These  companies  operate 


Shipping  Board  tonnage  from  the 
North  Atlantic  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  Continental  European  ports. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  succeeds  the  late 
George  W.  Smith,  will  have  his  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  where  he  is  very 
well  known. 

J.  W.  Ludlow,  of  San  Pedro,  who 
has  been  assistant  to  E.  D.  Vincent 
formerly  harbor  engineer  at  this 
port  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  municipal  construction  and 
development  work  at  Los  Angeles 
harbor.  Mr.  Vincent  was  summarily 
dismissed  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  harbor  commissioners  held  recent- 
ly on  charges  preferred  by  Commis- 
sioner Kibele  that  progress  of  the 
work  was  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, who  refused  to  resign  when 
he  was  asked  to,  made  the  counter- 
charge that  his  removal  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  questioned  the  ad- 
visability of  contracting  for  $160,000 
worth  of  patented  asphalt  -  treated 
piles  before  the  engineering  depart- 
ment could  ascertain  that  the  pro- 
cess used  would  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  contract  was  awarded 
over  Mr.  Vincent's  protests. 


Shipping  Notes 


The  Matson  steamship  Manulani 
recently  made  a  new  record  for  rap- 
id cargo  handling.  She  loaded  in 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Bellingham  11,- 
530  tons  of  various  products.  After 
discharging  these  at  the  island  ports 
she  loaded  13,660  tons  of  raw  sugar, 
which  she  delivered  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  made  a  total  of  25,190 
tons  of  cargo  for  the  round  voyage, 
but  the  number  of  tons  actually  han- 
dled was  50,380,  as  each  ton  had  to 
be  handled  twice,  once  in  loading 
and  again  in  discharging.  The  Man- 
ulani spent  16^2  days  in  port,  so 
that  she  averaged  in  the  handling 
of  this  freight  3050  tons  a  day. 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  in- 
augurated a  regular  semi-monthly 
passenger  service  between  India  and 
Japan.  Six  medium-sized  steamers 
have  been  placed  on  the  run,  each 
with  accommodations  for  about  40 
first  class,  25  second,  25  intermedi- 
ate and  40  steerage  passengers.  The 
first  sailing  was  scheduled  for  July 
2  from  Kobe  to  Bombay.  The  com- 
pany heretofore  has  been  operating 
two  or  three  vessels  on  this  run 
without  fixed  schedule,  but  owing  to 
the  steady  growth  of  the  passenger 
trade  has  decided  to  maintain  a  reg- 
ular service. 


include  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Astoria  and 
Portland,  Oregon.  With  the  addition 
of  four  new  10,000-ton  steel  steam- 
ers, the  Santa  Malta,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Oliva  and  Santa  Paula,  it  will 
maintain  a  21-day  schedule  to  and 
from  Pacific  Northwest  ports.  The 
service  was  to  have  been  inaugu- 
rated early  in  August  by  the  Santa 
Malta  sailing  from  the  Eastern  ports 
of  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  New  York, 
calling  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  on  to  the  northern  ports. 
The  combined  passenger  and  freight 
intercoastal  service  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  will  be  maintained  as  in  the 
past,  San  Francisco  being  the  last 
port  of  call. 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  announced  the  extension 
of  its  intercoastal  freight  service  to 


A  Record  Run 

WHAT  is  believed  to  be  a  rec- 
ord run  for  a  geared  tur- 
bine ship  was  made  recently 
by  the  steamship  Wytheville, 
operated  by  the  Barber  Line  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  when 
she  traveled  8700  miles,  from  Balboa 
to  Miike,  Japan,  without  a  single 
stop.  J 

Captain  John  I.  Stonstand,  a  vet-  1 
eran  of  the  seas  and  skipper  on  this 
trip,   feels    sure   he   has    established 
a  record. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  a  freighter, 
which  pushed  through  the  Panama 
Canal  bound  for  the  Far  East,  mak- 
ing the  trip  without  a  stop  at  Hon- 
olulu for  fuel,"  said  he.  "The  trip, 
requiring  37  days,  was  made  without 
repairs  of  any  kind  to  the  machin- 
ery. We  took  the  gear  covers  off 
once  for  inspection,  but  found  that 
no  adjustments  of  any  nature  were 
needed.  The  Wytheville,  which  is 
three  years  old,  has  made  four  trips 
to  the  Far  East  and  to  South  Amer- 
ica, a  total  distance  of  150,000  miles, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  trou- 
ble with  the  equipment." 

Captain  Stonstand's  praise  for  the 
geared  turbine  drive  was  substan- 
tiated by  Chief  Engineer  W.  C. 
Dowe,  who  added  that  his  record 
trip  of  a  vessel  of  9700  deadweight 
tonnage  had  been  made  with  an  av- 
erage fuel  consumption  of  only  35.2 
tons  of  coal  a  day. 

The  Wytheville  equipped  with  a 
Type  18  General  Electric  marine 
geared-turbine  set,  developing  2500 
shaft  horsepower,  is  operated  by  the 
Barber  Line  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

This  is  Captain  Stonstand's  sec- 
ond experience  with  a  G-E  geared- 
turbine  driven  ship.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  steamship  Liberty  Glo, 
which  ran  into  a  mine  off  the  Dutch 
coast  on  December  5,  1919,  and  had 
practically  140  feet  of  her  bow  end 
blown  off. 
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Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
East  Pitteburgh.  Pa. 

Hunt,  Mirk  &  Company 

Special  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  S.  S.  Ala,  an  8,000  ton  freighter 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  marine  tur- 
bines and  reduction  gears,  towed  the  Eastern 
Dawn  (9,000  tons)  2,000  miles  to  port, 
through  heavy  seas  and  storm,  at  an 
average  speed  of  8 '  i  miles  per  hour. 

it  is  claimed  that  the  S.  S.  Ala  has 
broken  the  towing  record.  However  true 
this  may  be,  this  towing  feat  is  significant 
of  the  quality  and  dependability  of  after- 
war  production. 
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A  RUSH  JOB 

Prest-O- Lite's  unrivalled  service 
fully  cares  for  the  steady  demand 
or  the  emergency  need. 

Fifty-four  plants  and  warehouses, 
linked  together,  provide  the  neces- 
sary flexibility. 

Each  Prest-O-Lite  user  looks, 
to  his  nearest  District  Sales 
Office,  not  merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequately  cover 
acetylene  needs,  but  for  help- 
ful co-operation  and  advice  on 
any  matter  involved  in  the 
use  of  acetylene. 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 

Atlanta         Buffalo  Dallas  Milwaukee  Pittsburgh 

Baltimore     Chicago  Detroit  New  York  St.  Louis 

Boston  Cleveland       Kansas  City    Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco;  In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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'The  Liner  she's  a  lady,  but  if  she  zvasn't  made, 
There  still  zvould  he  the  eargo-boats  for  'onie  an  foreign  trade." 

— Kipling 


IN  every  port — on  every  sea, 
bringing  freights  from  the 
ends  of  the  world,  ships 
built  in  the  yards  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion are  carrying  the  trade 
upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  will  be  made. 

Designed    and    fabricated    to 
withstand    the  racking   strains 


and  wrenching  stresses  of 
stormy  seas,  they  safely  ply 
from  port  to  port. 

Character,  craftsmanship, 
service, — truly  these  words 
typify  the  vessels  built  in  our 
yards.  The  result  of  years  of 
experience  and  constant  effort 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


NEW  YORK.,  N.Y. 


CAlVIDEN,N.tJ. 
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The  Intercoastal  Mess 

IT  is  evident,  in  view  of  the  numerous  and  lengthy 
statements  issued  by  the  Shipping  Board  explain- 
ing and  justifying  its  libel  proceedings  against 
vessels  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific,  that  a  con- 
siderable weight  of  public  sympathy  lies  with  the  com- 
pany, which  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy  and  probably 
will  disappear  as  a  factor  in  United  States  intercoastal 
shipping.  If  there  were  not  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  board's  apparently  precipitate  action  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  such  voluminous  explanations. 

That  aspect  of  the  situation  may  be  shelved  for  the 
moment,  however,  in  favor  of  Chairman  Lasker's  as- 
sertion, which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  that  the 
A-G-P  bought  from  the  old  board  six  steamers  for 
$9,314,137  but  paid  only  $195,000.  Mr.  Lasker  might 
have  added  th^t  the  vessels  have  been  employed  in  the 
United  States  intercoastal  trade,  have  enjoyed  large 
cargoes  at  what  should  have  been  remunerative  rates 
and  that  considerably  more  than  $195,000  certainly 
should  have  been  paid  on  account.  If  Mr.  Lasker  had 
said  all  this  he  would  be  merely  echoing  what  a  large 
portion  of  the  shipping  public  believes. 

But  aside  from  the  company's  singular  policy  in  this 
regard,  the  Shipping  Board  appears  to  have  acted  in 
violation  of  its  express  pledge  to  the  A-G-P  that  no 
action  looking  toward  seizure  would  be  taken  prior  to 
September  1  and  that,  if  conditions  on  that  day  were 
favorable,  a  longer  extension  would  be  considered. 
That  Mr.  Lasker-  did  so  pledge  himself  appears  indis- 
putable; nevertheless,  the  ships  were  libeled  August 
12,  and  thereupon  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy. 
In  justification  of  its  action  the  board,  through  Mr. 
Lasker,  asserts  that  "it  learned  that  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
&  Pacific  Steamship  Company  was  hopelessly  in- 
volved;" yet  to  that  statement  one  might  retort  that 
the  company  probably  was  as  deeply  involved  when 
Mr.  Lasker  promised  forbearance.  If  he  made  no  such 
promise,  then  he  should  so  state,  for  assertions  that 
he  did  have  not  been  challenged. 

The  A-G-P  libel  and  bankruptcy  are  only  two  aspects 
of  a  troubled  situation,  that  obtaining  in  the  entering 
in  the  coastal  trade.  Rate  wars,  informal  and  at  length 
formal,  have  vexed  shipowners  and  shippers  for  months. 
Although  in  these  struggles  the  spears  of  the  partici- 
pants apparently  know  no  brothers,  there  does  emerge 
the  broad  grouping  of  older  and  larger  companies 
against  the  newer  and  smaller,  with  the  result  that 
the  North  Atlantic  &  Western,  the  pioneer  in  the  ser- 
vice since  the  war  and  the  sole  operator  of  Shipping 
Board  allocated  tonnage,  is  again  under  fire  by  pri- 
vate owners  who  desire  so-called  government  compe- 
tition ended  once  and  for  all.  No  attack  is  to  be  ex- 
pected on  the  Williams  Line,  however,  because  it  has 


met  its  payments  to  the  government  much  more 
promptly  than  did  the  A-G-P;  yet  the  departure  of  the 
Williams  Line  would  be  welcomed  by  the  older  com- 
panies because  it  also  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

With  the  situation  thus  tangled,  he  would  be  bold 
indeed  who  pretended  to  say  in  which  direction  jus- 
tice lies.  But  two  statements  may  be  made  without 
much  risk  of  contradiction;  some  stabilizing  influence 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  intercoastal  shipping,  to 
the  end  that  the  large,  fast,  well  managed  vessels  of 
private  companies  shall  not  be  exposed  to  rate  cutting 
by  intrinsically  weaker  lines;  second,  the  Shipping 
Board  must  work  in  the  open,  it  must  not  make  pledges 
without  due  regard  to  all  elements,  but  once  made, 
the  board's  promises  must  be  kept.  Otherwise,  it  will 
forfeit  public  confidence,  and  that  would  be  extremely 
unfortunate  at  a  time  when  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  in  the  balance. 


Whom  The  Shoe  Fits 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  DENBY  has  been  of 
true  service  to  the  world  in  speaking  bluntly  of 
the  intentional  damage  of  freight  shipped  in 
vessels  flying  a  foreign  flag.  Such  reports  of  his 
Yokohama  address  as  have  been  received  in  the  United 
States  indicate  that  the  secretary  was  not  at  all  diplo- 
matic (perhaps  diplomacy  is  not  one  of  his  outstand- 
ing characteristics),  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  any  element  in  the  Far  East  should  take  particu- 
lar umbrage,  in  view  of  his  express  statement  that  he 
had  no  one  nation  in  mind.  Aside  from  that  aspect  of 
the  situation,  those  gentlemen  whom  the  shoe  fits 
should  be  compelled  to  wear  it  in  public. 

In  an  interview  given  in  Shanghai,  Secretary  Denby 
said  that  he  had  heard  of  four  pieces  of  freight  be- 
ing damaged  beyond  all  use  by  being  dropped  on  a 
pier;  these  four  pieces  were  the  only  portion  of  the 
cargo  consigned  to  that  port  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
nationals  of  the  country  whose  flag  the  vessel  flew; 
and,  most  singular,  all  the  other  cargo  was  landed 
safely.  Tales  of  like  tenor  come  to  the  United  States 
from  more  than  one  foreign  port.  We  have  heard  too 
many  of  them;  it  is  time  that  the  companies  and  ves- 
sels to  blame  were  named  in  a  manner  that  would 
brand  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


Two  Bits  a  Barrel 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
rejecting  a  proposed  duty  of  25  cents  a  barrel  on 
fuel  oil  is  final  and  that  no  further  effort  will  be 
made  to  revive  the  scheme.    Even  though  the  fuel 
oil  duty  should  be  quite  dead,  however,  the  attitude  of 
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Congress  in  general  is  such  as  to  justify  the  most 
careful  attention  of  shipowners.  In  what  appears  to 
be  a  touching  desire  to  comply  with  every  demand  of 
every  person,  the  Senate  and  House  are  undoing  one 
day  all  that  they  accomplished  or  attempted  to  accom- 
plish the  day  before.  In  one  breath  they  express  their 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine; the  next  moment,  as  Winthrop  L.  Marvin  made 
clear,  they  would  impose  a  duty  on  oil  that  would 
nullify  the  assistance  of  a  subsidy;  and  all  the  while 
they  plan  an  unprecedented  protective  tariff  that 
would  practically  destroy  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  impose  a  duty  of  33  cents  a 
pound  on  wool,  how  can  Australia  sell  to  us;  if  Aus- 
tralia cannot  sell,  how  can  it  buy;  what  then  becomes 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Common- 
wealth? Those  who  wish  may  repeat  instances  to 
their  heart's  content. 

Prospects  appear  to  be  excellent  for  a  decided 
change  in  the  complexion  of  Congress  after  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 


U.  S.  S.  B.  Sales 

IF  the  tonnage  of  vessels  sold  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  is  a  trustworthy  criterion,  Ameri- 
can shipping  is  in  a  decidedly  better  state  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  During  the  six  weeks  begin- 
ning July  1  and  ending  August  15,  1922,  the  board 
sold  112,736  deadweight  tons  (74,501  gross  tons)  as 
compared  with  359,338  deadweight  tons  (243,601  gross 
tons)  sold  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1922.  In  other  words,  almost  one-third  as  much 
business  was  done  during  six  weeks  as  during  the  en- 
tire preceding  year. 

It  is  only  relative  tonnage,  of  course,  that  merits 
consideration.  The  absolute  amount,  when  set  off 
against  the  enormous  fleet  still  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  is  too  small  to  cause  even  the  flut- 
ter of  an  eyelash.  Sales,  therefore,  may  indicate  an 
improvement  in  shipping,  but  they  are  so  small  that, 
if  continued  indefinitely  at  the  present  rate,  many  ves- 
sels would  be  depreciated  to  the  point  of  worthless- 
ness  before  purchasers  were  found.  If  Congress  wishes 
this  condition  to  obtain  (and  it  probably  will  obtain 
if  the  Subsidy  Bill  is  not  passed),  Congress  should  at 
least  explain  itself  frankly. 


Some  Misplaced  Optimism 

TEIJI  ISHIDA,  managing  director  of  the  Taiyo 
Kaiun  Kaisha,  is  leading  a  movement  to  persuade 
shipowners  of  Japan  to  tie  up  one-third  of  their 
tonnage.  His  proposal,  which  is  not  heard  of  for 
the  first  time,  is  now  supported  by  the  N.  Y.  K.,  0.  S. 
K.,  T.  K.  K.,  Mitsui  and  Mitsubishi  interests,  it  is  said 
in  Japan,  and  Mr.  Ishida  is  quite  optimistic  as  to  pros- 
pects of  success.  But  because  foreign  lines  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  join  "it  may  be  that  we  had  better  leave 
our  shipping  intact"  in  foreign  trade,  confining  the 
attempt  for  the  time  being  to  protected  routes  into 
which  foreign  shipping  cannot  enter. 

Mr.  Ishida  admits  that  similar  attempts  to  effect  a 
general  agreement  to  tie  up  vessels  have  failed.     One 


wonders  why  he  believes  that  he  can  succeed  this  time. 
If  all  companies  were  of  equal  strength  and  were  en- 
during equal  losses,  something  might  be  accomplished; 
but  if  all  armies  were  of  equal  strength,  were  equally 
well  led  and  suffered  in  identical  ratios,  we  should 
have  no  wars.  Each  commanding  general  expects  to 
beat  his  opponent,  just  as  each  enlisted  man  expects 
to  kill  without  being  killed.  So  in  commercial  wars. 
Here  is  the  reason  declining  trade  always  leads  to 
rate  cutting,  in  which  some  one  company  or  group  of 
companies  believes  it  will  have  the  advantage.  If  no 
tariff  conference  can  maintain  itself  in  these  days,  how 
can  anyone,  though  speaking  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels,  persuade  a  strong  company  to  forego  its 
strength  in  favor  of  a  weaker? 

At  the  same  time,  Japanese  shipowners  have  begun 
an  agitation  to  obtain  from  the  government  a  subsidy 
similar  to  those  granted  the  N.  Y.  K.,  0.  S.,  K.  and 
T.  K.  K.,  to  buy  coal  in  common,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining it  cheaper,  and  perhaps  also  to  reduce  wages 
of  seamen,  although  the  last  proposal,  according  to 
Mr.  Ishida,  will  not  be  carried  through.  What  the 
government  will  do  toward  granting  a  general  subsidy 
is  uncertain;  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort;  it  does  propose,  however,  to  grant 
subsidies  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  some  large  pas- 
senger liners  of  20,000  tons  gross  and  20  knots  or 
more  in  speed. 

These  plans  to  reduce  losses  and  to  seek  government 
aid  indicate  that  Japanese  shipping  is  none  too  strong. 
Even  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  though  paying  a  5  per 
cent  dividend  for  the  first  half-year  (that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year),  drew  on  its  dividend  equal- 
ization reserve,  and  may  be  able  to  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  second  six  months,  especially  because  the 
directors  oppose  depletion  of  reserves  hereafter. 


Shot  For  Breakfast 

THE  zenith  of  advertising  has  been  attained  by 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  copy  for  a  large  folder 
describing  the  cruise  of  the  Cunarder  Caronia, 
which  will  take  American  delegates  to  the  Rome 
convention  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  ship  herself  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  is 
evident  from  the  ecstatic  statements  that  "stateroom 
A28  has  beds  instead  of  berths  to  bring  sleep  at  the 
end  of  a  joyful  day"  and  "cards  and  evening  cigars 
are  enjoyed  in  rooms  where  even  a  king  might  feel  at 
home."  And  the  tour — when  he  approaches  that  phase 
of  his  subject  the  writer  wrings  his  hands  in  impo- 
tent yearnings  for  the  pen  of  Shelley  before  he  conde- 
scends to  employ  prose.  But  not  everyday  prose;  only 
such  word  pictures  as  Ruskin  might  have  envied  will 
satisfy;  and  accordingly  we  have:  ".  .  .  Then  the 
one  -  time  rival  of  Athens,  Aegina,  temple  -  crowned. 
Dead  ahead  lies  Salamis  with  all  its  memories,  while 
to  the  east,  hidden  at  first  by  the  rugged  flank  of  gray 
Hymettus,  is  the  Attic  plain,  and  in  the  center,  the 
Acropolis,  glistening  in  the  sun.  .  .  Cairo.  We 
shall  visit  the  bazaars,  the  mosques,  the  famous  mu- 
seum where  mighty  Pharaohs  lie  in  state,  the  Sphinx 
and  the  zoological  gardens.  .  .  "  And  much  more 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Mush  of  this  sort  gets  one's  royal  and  imperial  goat. 


WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

An  Authoritative  Article  by  the  Chief  Hydrographer,  Especially  Timely  Because  of  the  Recent 

Publication  of  Some  Wild  Reports 

By  R.  Z.  KIRKPATRICK* 


DURING  the  past  twelve  months  several  articles 
have  appeared  in  semi  -  scientific  and  shipping 
magazines  in  vi'hich  was  mentioned  a  deficiency 
of  Panama  Canal  water  supply;  the  trend  of 
the  authors  was  to  accept  the  assumed  deficiency  as 
a  fact,  after  a  misapplied  discussion  of  some  officially 
published  figures;  they  then  advocated  schemes  for 
converting  the  canal  to  sea  level  at  admitted  expendi- 
tures of  decades  of  years  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  One  writer  pessimistically  asserted  that  in 
May,  1920,  the  water  supply  was  so  deficient  that  house 
spigot  leakages  had  to  be  prevented  by  the  governor; 
of  course,  the  writer  mistook  the  intent  of  an  official 
circular  to  prevent  heedlessly  wasting  municipal  water, 
filtered  and  pumped  at  considerable  expense. 

Perhaps  a  resume  of  the  water  supply  situation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  past,  present  and  future,  may  help 
to  clear  up  some  misunderstandings  among  Americans 
honestly  interested  in  a  great  future  for  the  canal.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  supply  has  been 
and  is  being  carefully  studied  and  that  the  authorities 
have  the  status  of  the  question  well  in  hand;  and  that 
as  the  economics  of  the  situation  indicate  the  wisdom 
of  more  storage  the  same  will  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, which  no  doubt  will  provide  the  funds. 

Original  Water  Supply  Estimates 

The  present  canal  structures,  dams,  lakes,  etc.,  were 

*  Chief    Hydrographer,    The    Panama    Canal. 


based  on  water  supply  estimates  of  the  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers,  who  functioned  in  1906.  They  esti- 
mated a  minimum  flow  of  1250  c.  f.  s.  into  Gatun  Lake 
during  the  three  driest  months  of  the  year;  and  a 
minimum  annual  flow  of  5730  c.  f.  s.  The  estimated 
minimum  dry  season  flow  was  cut  by  them  to  1000  c. 
f.  s.,  however,  for  safety.  From  this  was  to  be  sub- 
tracted : 

Cubic  Feet  per  Second 

Evaporation  710 

Leakage  at  gates  240 

Infiltration,  waste  at  locks,  etc 77 

Lighting,  power,  etc 200 

Total  1,227 

Using  4  feet  of  storage  (El.  86  to  82)  and  the  1000 
c.  f.  s.  of  minimum  three  months'  dry  season  inflow, 
they  calculated  the  water  supply  would  take  care  of 
the  1227  c.  f.  s.  usages  and  provide  1350  c.  f.  s.  for 
lockages,  enough  for  26  transits  a  day  during  the  three 
driest  months  of  the  year.  They  estimated  that  when 
shipping  required  this  amount  it  would  be  necessary 
to  store  more  of  the  wet  season  water;  and  that  their 
studies  showed  an  Alhajuela  reservoir  would  provide 
for  27  additional  lockages;  that  the  annual  tonnage 
possible,  both  with  and  without  Alhajuela  reservoir 
was: 


Upper  end,  Pedro  Miguel   Lock.    West  chamber  being   filled  with   water 
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Annual  Tonnage  Annual  Tonnage 

Tons  per  without  with 

Lockage  Alhajucla  Dam  Alhajuela  Dam 

3000  28,470,000  58,035,000 

4000  37,960,000  75,380,000 

5000  47,450,000  96,725,000 

They  added  that  should  it  eventually  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  further  tonnage,  the  Chagres  and  its  trib- 
utaries would  furnish  additional  v^ater,  which  might 
be  stored  and  subsequently  utilized. 

Present  Water  Supply  Conditions 

It  should  be  remembered  that  runoff  conditions 
changed  when  Gatun  Lake  was  formed.  We  have, 
therefore,  started  a  new  term  of  hydraulic  records  be- 
ginning in  1911.  And  our  records  are  conservative, 
inasmuch  as  since  1911  we  have  had  several  dry  years  - 
with  but  one  of  the  abnormally  wet  ones,  for  instance 
as  wet  as  in  1909  or  1910.  There  are  submitted  the  ac- 
companying diagrams  showing  the  actual  water  supply 
and  water  usage  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  since 
shipping  began.  There  has  been  no  actual  shortage  of 
water  during  this  time.  In  the  past  two  dry  seasons, 
however,  the  storage  between  El.  87  and  80  has  been 
drawn  on  considerably;  in  1920  down  to  El.  81.65. 

Usage  for  making  power  is  the  greatest.  During  the 
calendar  years  1919  and  1920  power  usages  took  1470 
and  1404  c.  f.  s.  This  is  much  higher  than  the  con- 
sulting board  anticipated;  the  development  of  many 
auxiliaries  (such  plants  as  the  drydocks,  pumps,  shops 
and  coaling  plants),  not  included  in  the  original  canal 
project,  is  the  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  locks 
(expected  by  the  consulting  board  to  use  the  bulk  of 
the  power  to  be  made)  have  actually  taken  but  about 
8^2%  of  all  power  made  in  the  fiscal  years  1918,  1919, 
1920  and  1921.  How  little  this  is  may  be  made  clear 
by  comparison  with  the  power  system  losses  in  the 
transformers  and  transmission  lines,  which  are  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  power  made.  It  seems  that  greatly 
increased  water  usages  for  shipping  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  paralleled  by  like  increased  water  usages  for 
malting  power  for  the  locks. 

The  actual  inflow  and  usage  of  water  from  Gatun 
Lake  in  the  calendar  year  1920,  the  driest  year  since 
the  operation  of  the  canal,  are  below: 

Inflow    into    Gatun    Lake  Bill.  Cu.  Ft. 

Runoff  above  Alhajuela (  387(0  65.21 

Yield  from  land  area  below 

Alhajuela    (  44%)  74.95 

Direct  rainfall  on  Gatun  Lake..(  18%)  31.38 

Total  (100%)     171.54 

The  usage  or  disposition  of  this  was: 

Bill.  Cu.  Ft. 

Evaporation  from  lake (  13%)  22.40 

Gatun  Lake  lockages  (  12^^)  20.87 

Hydroelectric  power  (  26%)  44.42 

Spillway  discharge  (  47^)  81.00 

Leakage  and  municipal  water.. (  1.5%)  2.45 

Increased  storage  (0.5%)  .40 

Total    (100%)      171.54 

Nearly  half  of  the  year's  water  supply  was  wasted 
over  the  spillway — not  needed.  Yet  the  yield  of  wa- 
ter for  the  year  was  12  per  cent  below  the  annual 
1911-20  mean  of  6183  cubic  feet  per  second;  and  about 
10,400,000  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage  transited  the 
canal  in  1920.  Again,  26  per  cent  of  the  year's  water 
was  used  for  making  power,  and  the  Miraflores  steam 
power  plant  was  standing  by,  at  two-thirds  the  hydro- 
electric plant's  capacity,  ready  to  be  used  if  necessary.- 
Future  Storage  Development  and  Usage 

It  has  been  seen  that  when  a  shortage  of  water  does 
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Airplane   photograph    of    Gatun    Spillway,    showing    a    discharge    of    89,975   c.    f.    s.     The    hydroelectric    plant    is    on    the    left.     There    are    14    gates    in 

Gatun    Spillway. — Official   photograph 


occur,  due  to  increased  business  in  the  canal,  it  will 
be  from  lack  of  storage  to  tide  over  the  needs  of  the 
dry  season.  That  is,  the  7  feet  of  storage  between 
El.  87  and  80  in  Gatun  Lake  will  be  insufficient  pond- 
age during  the  dry  season,  and  since  no  more  can  be 
stored  during  the  preceding  wet  season  the  excess 
must  be  wasted  over  the  spillway.  Careful  records 
are  kept  of  current  hydrologies.  When  the  stage  men- 
tioned above  is  reached,  more  and  more  power  produc- 
tion will  be  switched  to  the  Miraflores  steam  plant 
during  these  months.  And  the  water  that  would  other- 
wise be  used  in  making  power  will  be  available  for 
lockages. 

When  the  economics  of  the  situation  warrant,  stor- 
age developments  can  be  constructed.  By  a  relatively 
slight  change  at  Pedro  Miguel  Lock  in  changing  the 
system  of  drawing  water,  and  improving  navigation  by 
cutting  down  surges  in  Gaillard  Cut  (at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one  million  dollars),  iy2  feet  more  over  Gatun 
Lake  becomes  available  as  usable  storage  during  the 
dry  season — 6.7  billion  cubic  feet  more,  or  985  extra 
lockages,  may  be  taken  care  of,  if  all  is  used  at  the 
locks. 

The  fiscal  year  1921  ratio  of  lockages  to  actual  ships 
transiting  the  canal  is  82  per  cent;  that  is,  many  lock- 
ages are  made  two  or  more  ships  at  a  lockage.  As 
the  number  of  ships  increases  it  will  be  possible  so  to 


dispatch  shipping  as  to  lower  this  ratio;  that  is,  save 
much  water  by  so-called  tanden  lockages.  An  exam- 
ple of  such  grouping  occurred  January  19,  1921,  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  fieet.  At  Gatun  Locks  18  lock- 
ages were  made  in  passing  20  Navy  ships,  8  commer- 
cial ships,  1  commercial  launch,  and  1  Panama  Canal 
tug;    30  vessels  in  all. 

When  necessary  the  Alhajuela  Lake  and  Dam  can 
be  constructed.  By  putting  in  a  hydroelectric  plant  in 
the  Alhajuela  Dam  (particularly  with  Miraflores  steam 
plant  in  use),  the  power  use  of  water  can  be  entirely 
removed  from  Gatun  Lake  during  the  dry  season  and 
much  water  supplied  for  lockages  in  addition.  Of 
course,  the  Alhajuela  tail  race  water  discharges  into 
Gatun  Lake,  where  it  is  again  available  for  power  or 
lockage  use. 

If  further  storage  becomes  necessary  there  are  ex- 
cellent possibilities  in  additional  storages  during  the 
occasional  super-wet  years,  carried  over,  if  necessary, 
for  several  years.  A  dam  in  the  Chagres  arm  of  Gatun 
Lake  just  above  the  Gamboa  Bridge  can  easily  be  built. 
There  are  also  favorable  reservoir  sites  in  the  Chagres 
above  the  proposed  Alhajuela  Lake.  All  these  projects 
are  along  the  ideas  proposed  originally  for  future  con- 
struction by  the  board  of  consulting  engineers,  and  it 
is  believed  their  studies  and  estimates  have  proved  as 
well  advised  as  could  be  expected. 


The   new  motorship   Trolleholm    (see  page   573) 
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PACIFIC  COAST  CURRENT  TABLES 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Discovers  a  Local  Wind  Creates  a  Current  Setting  15  Degrees  to  the 

Right  of  Its  Own  Direction 

By  G.  T.  RUDE* 


IN  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  property  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  a  knowledge  of  the  currents  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  in  the  long  stretch  of  coast 
line,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  harbors  are 
many  miles  apart,  sailing  courses  long  and  periods  of 
thick  weather  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence. 
During  the  years  from  1900  to  1921,  more  than  a 
hundred  vessels  were  stranded  or  wrecked  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  the  United  States,  involving  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  property, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  navigators  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  comprise  an  unusually  able,  keen  and 
alert  group  of  men.  To  a  large  extent  this  loss  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  currents  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Had  there  been  adequate  knowledge  of 
these  currents,  a  considerable  part  of  this  enormous 
loss  would  undoubtedly  have  been  prevented. 

Two  Types  of  Coast  Currents 

Coast  currents  are  of  two  types:  tidal  currents, 
which  are  periodic,  and  non-tidal  currents,  which  are 
in  general  produced  by  the  wind,  and  are  non-periodic. 
It  is  these  non-tidal  currents  which  are  a  menace  to 
the  coastwise  shipping  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Data  for  the  predictions  of  tidal  currents,  since 
they  are  periodic,  may  be  obtained  from  observations 
extending  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time; 
but  the  non-tidal,  especially  the  wind-driven  currents, 
being  non-periodic,  require  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions in  order  to  give  average  conditions  and  allow  of 
predictions  of  any  degree  of  accuracy.  To  bring  out 
to  the  full  the  effects  of  the  currents  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  currents  all  along 
the  coast.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  five  light  ves- 
sels stationed  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  has  at  little  cost  secured  observa- 
tions which  have  brought  out  a  number  of  impor- 
tant facts. 

During  the  past  few  years  appropriations  for  tidal 
and  current  work  of  the  United  States,  while  meager 
in  view  of  the  object  sought  and  the  vast  coast  line 
of  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  to  permit  secur- 
ing current  observations  on  the  different  light  ves- 
sels along  the  Pacific  Coast  covering  a  number  of 
months.  In  addition  to  this  the  navigators  on  that 
coast  have  co-operated  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  in  furnishing  valuable  information  on  forms 
furnished  for  the  purpose  as  to  courses  and  distances 
made  good  when  coasting.  The  results  secured  from 
these  observations,  while  limited  largely  to  the  vicin- 
ities of  the  light  vessels,  have  warranted  giving  to 
the  mariner  considerable  new  information. 

Pacific  Surveys  Begun 

Since  the  current  data  obtained  from  the  light  ves- 
sels limited  our  knowledge  of  the  coastal  current  to 
the  vicinities  of  these  vessels  only,  it  is  advisable,  as 
funds  permit,  to  secure  short  series  of  observations 
from  a  survey  vessel  at  critical  points  between  light 
vessels  simultaneous  with  observations  at  the  light  ves- 
sels and  attempt  to  correlate  the  two  series  and  thus 
obtain  average  conditions  at  the  critical  points.  Such 
a  survey  is  designed  to  bring  out  the  effects  of  both 


^  *  Chief    of    Division    of    Tides    and    Currents,    United    States    Coast    and 
Geodetic    Survey,    Department    of    Commerce. 


the  tidal  currents  and  wind-driven  currents  along  the 
whole  coast. 

A  beginning  along  this  line  was  made  during  the 
past  winter,  when  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
steamer  Surveyor  was  detailed  for  a  few  months,  be- 
tween Alaskan  seasons,  to  this  work.  The  Surveyor 
occupied  four  stations:  (a)  just  within  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca;  (b)  near  the  100-fathom  curve  off  Co- 
palis  Rocks  just  north  of  Grays  Harbor;  (c)  near  the 
100-fathom  curve  off  Tillamook  Head;  and  (d)  near 
the  100-fathom  curve  on  Heceta  Bank.  The  Surveyor 
was  engaged  on  this  work  from  early  in  January  to 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  it  is  intended,  if  funds 
permit,  to  extend  this  work  later  to  the  southward 
along  the  entire  coast  line,  correlating  these  short  se- 
ries of  observations  with  the  longer  series  made  at 
the  light  vessels,  in  order  to  determine  the  current 
conditions  along  the  stretches  of  coast  between  the 
light  vessels. 

These  current  observations  made  along  our  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts  have  brought  out  the  important 
fact  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  mariner,  a  local 
wind  creates  a  current  not  in  its  own  direction  but  in 
a  direction  about  15  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  wind 
and  a  velocity  in  knots  per  hour  of  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  miles  per  hour  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  about  iy2  per  cent  on  the  Atlantic. 
For  example,  a  local  south  wind  of  40  miles  per  hour 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  creates  a  current  setting  about 
north  15  degrees  east  and  its  velocity  would  be  40 
miles  X.02^0.8  knots  per  hour.  These  figures  are  not 
exact  as  taken  from  the  observations  but  are  suffi- 
ciently close  for  practical  purposes  and  form  a  good 
working  rule.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  that 
the  set  of  the  current  is  to  the  right  of  the  wind  di- 
rection lies  in  the  fact  that  a  wind  blowing  parallel 
with  the  coast  may  produce  a  current  which  tends  to 
set  a  vessel  on-shore,  a  fact  which  until  now  has  been 
unsuspected  by  the  navigator. 

Current  Tables  to  be  Issued 

For  a  number  of  years  by  process  of  evolution  as 
data  became  available,  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation of  interest  and  value  to  the  navigator  has 
been  incorporated  into  Table  4  in  the  back  of  the  Tide 
Tables  published  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
annually  in  advance.  Within  the  past  few  years  the 
importance  to  the  mariner  of  accurate  current  data 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
interest  of  Congress  in  this  important  matter  is  re- 
flected in  the  increase  of  appropriations  for  securing 
the  necessary  series  of  observations  to  permit  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  to  secure  data  on  which  to  base 
conclusions  and  make  predictions  of  coastal  currents. 
This  increase  in  data  and  knowledge  of  our  coastal 
currents  now  warrants  the  separation  of  this  mate- 
rial in  Table  4  from  the  Tide  Tables  and  the  publi- 
cation of  separate  volumes  dealing  with  currents  only. 
This  is  to  be  done  for  the  calendar  year  1923,  when 
the  current  information  will  appear  in  two  forms: 
"Current  Tables,  Pacific  Coast,  North  America,"  and 
"Current  Tables,  Atlantic  Coast,  North  America." 

The   Current  Tables,  Pacific   Coast,  will   contain  in 
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Table  I  daily  predictions  of  slack  waters  for  the  fol- 
lowing places:  * 

San  Diego  Entrance,  California. 

San  Francisco  Entrance,  California. 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Entrance. 

Admiralty  Inlet,  Washington. 

Seymour  Narrows,  British  Columbia. 

Sergius  Narrows,  Alaska. 
In  Table  II  will  be  given  time  differences  for  slack 
water  at  330  subordinate  stations,  from  Cape  San  Lu- 
cas, Lower  California,  to  Cape  Spencer  and  Skagway, 
Alaska. 

Table  III,  in  addition  to  a  general  description  and 
explanation  of  coastal  tidal  currents,  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  tidal  current  at  each  light  vessel  along 
the  coast  and  also  strength  and  velocity  of  the  tidal 
currents  at  those  light  vessels  for  each  hour  of  a  tidal 
cycle,  where  the  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  is  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Table  IV  briefly  explains  currents  caused  by  local 
wind  action  and  also  contains  short  tables  giving  av- 
erage resulting  current  direction  and  velocity  due  to 


local  winds  from  each  quadrant  and  of  a  velocity  from 
10  to  60  miles  an  hour. 

Co-operation  Is  Asked 

In  the  preparation  of  these  current  tables  all  avail- 
able observations  have  been  used.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  observations  were  insufficient  for  obtaining 
final  results,  and  as  further  information  becomes  avail- 
able, it  will  be  included  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
current  tables.  The  co-operation  of  the  mariner  is  re- 
quested looking  toward  the  building  up  of  accurate, 
comprehensive  current  tables  for  both  coasts  of  the 
United  States;  he  can  render  assistance  of  value  in 
reporting  his  success  in  using  these  tables,  as  well  as 
cases  in  which  the  tables  apparently  failed.  The  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  will  welcome  all  suggestions  from 
the  mariner  in  improving  the  information  furnished  in 
these  current  tables. 

The  mariners  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  survey  in  the  building  up 
of  the  tables,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer;  their  further  co-operation  and 
assistance  will  tend  to  improve  each  successive  edition. 


RADIO  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  COLUMBIA 


THE  Federal  government  is  making  striking 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  radio  com- 
munication facilities  of  the  district  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia  River.  These  develop- 
ments, necessitated  by  increasing  traffic,  include  the 
enlargement  and  coordination  of  the  two  large  sta- 
tions at  Youngs  Bay  and  North  Head  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  radio  compass  beacon  station  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  lightship. 

At  the  Youngs  Bay  station,  the  larger  of  the  two 
naval  plants  near  Astoria,  a  fifth  steel  mast  is  being 
erected.  The  equipment  and  machinery  of  the  station 
is  being  changed  and  increased  to  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  additional  tower.  The  station,  too,  is 
to  be  made  into  a  remote  control  plant,  the  operation 
of  which  will  be  vested  in  the  North  Head  station. 
The  Youngs  Bay  radio  will  be  used  only  for  transmit- 
ting, while  the  North  Head  station  will  serve  as  the 
receiving  unit  for  the  Columbia  River  wireless  com- 
bination. 

Work  at  North  Head 

Twelve  tons  of  machinery  and  a  carload  of  electrical 
instruments  have  arrived  and  are  being  installed  at 
the  Youngs  Bay  station  by  Federal  experts  and  me- 
chanics. By  the  time  the  steel  pole  is  completed  and 
the  plant  in  order  the  force  will  shift  its  operations 
to  North  Head. 

There  another  new  mast  will  also  be  erected  and 
the  general  capacity  of  the  station  largely  increased. 
The  construction  program  calls  for  a  large  new  head- 
quarters building,  the  foundation  for  which  has  al- 
ready been  laid;  a  new  and  larger  power  plant;  the 
steel  mast  mentioned;  and  an  underground  cable  from 
the  station  to  the  cable  crossing  of  the  Columbia 
River.  This  last  project  has  recently  been  completed. 
It  is  expected  to  prove  of  great  benefit  in  maintaining 
constant  communication.  The  former  wire  line  was 
continually  suffering  wire  trouble  during  storms. 

The   coordinating   of   the   two    Columbia    River   sta- 
tions  and   their   enlargement   is   expected   to    increase 
their  capacity  enormously  and  to  provide  for  the  radio 
needs  of  the  Astoria  district  for  some  time  to  come. 
Compass  Beacon  to  Be  Installed 

About  a  year  ago  the  Port  of  Astoria  commission 
requested  the  Federal  government  to  make  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  handling  the  growing  business  of 


communication  on  the  Columbia  River,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  Astoria  as  a  port  had  brought  an  increase  in 
the  wireless  traffic  that  was  over-taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  stations. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  it  has  been  announced  that 
a  Kolster  radio  beacon  will  be  installed  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  lightship  by  the  lighthouse  department. 
This  will  be  done  at  once  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  department's  program  of  placing  these  beacons  on 
all  its  property  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  protection  thus  afforded  is  in  addition  to  the 
two  naval  radio  compass  stations  now  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  Columbia  and  assisting  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  traffic  lanes,  as  well  as  those  entering  the 
river. 

It  is  understood  that  the  development  of  the  radio 
beacon  system  and  the  resultant  practice  of  carrying 
radio  compasses  on  the  vessels  instead  of  at  stations 
on  the  shore  has  received  the  hearty  approval  of  many 
Columbia  River  shipping  men  and  mariners  and  that 
the  inauguration  of  the  service  from  the  Columbia 
River  lightship  has  received  their  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. 


TESTING  PUMPING  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  FIRE- 
BOAT  THOMAS  WILLETT 

ON  July  17  tests  were  made  of  the  new  pumping 
equipment  that  has  been  installed  on  the  vete- 
ran   New   York   City   fireboat,    Thomas    Willett. 
This  equipment  consists  of  two  600  brake  horse- 
power Westinghouse  steam  turbines,  of  the  mechanical 
drive  type,  each  of  which  is  direct  connected  to  a  12- 
inch  Lea-Courtney  double-suction  volute  fire  pump. 

The  average  performance  of  the  pumps,  during  the 
test  which  lasted  six  hours,  was  9215  gallons  a  min- 
ute at  150  pounds'  pressure  and  7410  gallons  a  min- 
ute at  175  pounds'  pressure,  when  operated  singly,  and 
4690  gallons  a  minute  at  300  pounds'  pressure  when 
connected  in  series  and  operated  together.  In  all  tests, 
the  underwriters'  requirements  were  greatly  exceeded. 
The  steam  pressure  was  185  pounds  at  the  turbine  and 
the  suction  head  four  pounds. 

The  equipment  was  purchased  for  the  City  of  New 
York  by  Fire  Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Drennan.  Sim- 
ilar equipment  has  been  ordered  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent pumps  in  the  James  Duane,  another  fireboat. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  NIGHTINGALE 

It  is  "More  Romantic  and  Interesting  Than  That  of  Any  Other  Merchant  Ship  of  Either 

American  or  Foreign  Construction" 

By   F.   C.   MATTHEWS 


The  Nightingale  getting  under  way  off  the  Battery,  New  York,  May,  1854,  bound  for  Melbourne 
From   a   lithograph    by   N.    Currier 


THE  subject  of 
this  sketch,  the 
clipper  ship 
Nightingale,  be- 
yond question  has  a 
history  more  roman- 
tic and  interesting 
than  that  of  any  oth- 
er merchant  ship  of 
either  American  or 
foreign  construction. 
Unique  in  the  con- 
ception of  her  crea- 
tion, in  that  the  idea 
was  artistic  or  aes- 
thetic rather  than 
mercenary,  she  stands 
alone  in  the  annals  of 
shipbuilding.  When 
circumstances  forced 
her  to  become  a  mere 
merchantman,  she  at 
once  came  to  the  fore 
prominently  as  a  rac- 
ing clipper  in  the  tea  trade;  her  subsequent  career 
as  a  slaver,  though  short,  was  exciting,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  service  in  the  Federal  Navy  during  the 
Civil  War;  later  still,  she  was  the  flagship  of  the 
Collins  Overland  (or  Western  Union)  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's fleet  of  ten  sailing  and  steam  vessels  operating 
in  the  North  Paciflc;  further  along  she  was  again  a 
general  trader  and  finally  ended  her  days  as  a  North 
Atlantic  lumber  drogher  under  a  foreign  flag.  She 
sailed  on  every  ocean:  the  Pacific  (or  Behring)  Sea 
knew  her  as  far  north  as  65  degrees ;  the  Indian  Ocean 
had  her  keel  cleaving  its  waters  at  the  rate  of  12,  14 
and  even  16  knots  in  the  high  latitudes  of  50,  54  and 
up  to  nearly  56  degrees  south;  in  the  Atlantic,  she 
has  been  to  58  off  the  Horn,  while  her  last  hailing- 
port,  Krageroe,  Norway,  is  about  the  same  latitude 
north.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  merchant  sailing 
ship  has  approached  the  record  of  the  Nightingale  in 
this  respect.  The  elements  were  not  always  kind  to 
her  and  many  a  heavy  claim  underwriters  had  to  pay, 
but  her  career  of  forty-two  years  of  strenuous  service 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  material 
and  workmanship  that  went  into  her  construction. 

Building  the   Nightingale 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Bostonian  Society:  "A  young  Swede  came  to  this 
country  in  1851  with  some  money  and  the  intention  of 
building  a  craft  to  be  fitted  out  for  passengers  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  London.  For  this  purpose  he  located 
himself  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  contract- 
ed with  shipbuilders  who  had  yards  at  Eliot,  Maine, 
just  opposite  Portsmouth,  for  a  ship  of  about  1000  tons 
with  extensive  cabin  arrangements  for  passengers.  The 
model  of  the  ship  was  that  of  an  extreme  clipper. 
When  nearly  completed  the  projector  fell  short  of 
money.  Masts,  spars  and  sails  had  all  been  contracted 
for  and  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  The  mechan- 
ics concluded  to  complete  the  ship  and  then  put  her  in 
the  hands  of  Governor  Goodwin  of  Portsmouth  for  sale, 


each  contractor  to 
take  his  pro  rata  of 
his  contract." 

It  had  been  intend- 
ed by  the  projector, 
a  Swedish  count,  to 
put  the  ship  on  exhi- 
bition as  a  model 
American  clipper,  the 
commodious  and 
beautifully  fitted  -  up 
staterooms  and  s  a- 
loons  to  be  occupied 
by  the  passengers 
during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fair.  Only 
the  best  of  materials 
were  used  in  con- 
struction and  all  fit- 
tings were  elaborate; 
in  port  she  wore  ma- 
hogany belaying  pins ; 
her  rigging  was  cap- 
ped with  highly  pol- 
ished brass  and  the  rail  was  richly  carved  and  gilded. 
She  was  named  in  honor  of  Jenny  Lind  (known  as  the 
Swedish  Nightingale),  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame, 
and  the  ship's  figurehead  was  a  finely  carved  bust  of 
the  famous  singer. 

The  Nightingale,  after  launching,  was  taken  to  Bos- 
ton and  sold  at  auction  under  mechanic's  lien,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1851.  According  to  report,  the  purchasers 
were  Messrs.  Davis  and  the  price  was  $34,500,  whereas 
the  actual  cost  of  the  ship  had  been  nearly  $70,000. 
Contracting  builders  received  their  money  in  full.  The 
prominent  Boston  shipping  firm  of  Sampson  &  Tappan 
was  soon  thereafter  reported  as  having  become  owners 
at  the  price  of  $75,000. 

Specifications  of  the  Clipper 

The  Clipper  Ship  Era  gives  the  dimensions  of  the 
Nightingale  as  178  feet  by  36  feet  by  20  feet.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Record  of  Shipping,  the  figures 
are:  160-1/2  by  34-1/3  by  19  feet.  Her  draft  was  19 
feet.  She  had  two  decks.  The  original  figure  of  ton- 
nage was:  1060,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
new  measurement  rules  to  722  tons,  and  again  later 
to  657  tons.  Her  ends  were  sharp,  as  was  also  her 
bottom,  and  her  36-inch  dead  rise  at  half  floor  was 
equalled  by  that  of  the  clipper  Game  Cock  only.  She  was 
particularly  handsome  in  all  respects,  hull,  spars  and 
rigging.  On  being  met  on  one  occasion,  just  arriving 
at  Shanghai  from  Canton,  by  the  clipper  John  Wade 
outward  bound,  an  American  merchant,  George  Fran- 
cis Train,  passenger  on  the  latter,  wrote  home  in  men- 
tioning the  circumstance:  "I  know  the  ship:  it  is  the 
clipper  launched  for  the  World's  Fair,  the  Nightingale. 
Next  to  a  beautiful  woman,  give  me  an  American  clip- 
per. I  like  them  both;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
former  in  the  Indian  and  Asiatic  seas,  I  am  the  more 
delighted  to  find  a  fellow  countryman  in  the  latter,  for 
the  one  sits  as  proudly  on  the  water  as  a  Western 
nightingale  at  her  piano."  On  the  occasion  of  her  last 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  in  1876,  she  was  de- 
scribed as  being  so  beautiful  and  dainty  as  to  make 
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a  sailor  weep  for  joy  and  there  was  no  one  better  qual- 
ified to  judge  of  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  than  was 
Tom  Griffin  of  the  "Along  the  Wharves"  column  in  the 
Daily  Alta  California.  The  Nightingale  was,  in  fact, 
a  large  yacht,  ship-rigged. 

Ownership  now  being  settled,  the  clipper  was  put 
on  the  berth  at  Boston  for  Sydney,  becoming  the  pi- 
oneer in  the  trade  between  United  States  Atlantic  ports 
and  Australia.  Clearing  on  October  17,  1851,  for 
"Oceania  and  China,"  and  sailing  the  day  following, 
she  went  out  under  command  of  the  veteran  navigator, 
John  H.  Fiske.  In  common  with  others  sailing  about 
the  same  time,  she  encountered  adverse  winds  and  un- 
favorable weather  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  it  was  not 
until  the  thirty-ninth  day  out  that  she  was  up  with 
Cape  St.  Roque.  She  crossed  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich in  39:50  south,  17  days  from  St.  Roque,  having 
experienced  very  variable  weather,  calms,  light  winds, 
squalls,  strong  winds  and  gales;  best  day,  263  miles. 
It  is  noted,  however,  from  Lieutenant  Maury's  list  of 
268  voyages  over  this  particular  route  made  during  a 
period  of  over  ten  years,  the  Nightingale's  17-day  run 
was  beaten  only  four  times  and  equaled  but  twice,  and 
of  these  six  runs,  one  only  was  made  during  a  corre- 
sponding season  of  the  year.  The  meridian  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  crossed  in  40  degrees  south, 
60  days  out  from  Boston,  the  log  book  showing  for  that 
day  278  miles  in  strong  gales.  Came  down  from  royals 
to  double  reefs.  Easting  was  run  down  between  44 
and  45:30,  the  best  day  (of  about  23 V2  hours),  being 
290  miles  in  strong  winds,  and  the  best  six  consecutive 
days,  1640.  The  whole  passage  from  Boston  to  Sydney 
was  90  days  and  was  disappointing  to  all  concerned, 
but  that  portion  of  the  run  from  St.  Roque  to  port, 
51  days,  was  very  fair,  although  in  a  subsequent  trip 
the  Nightingale  made  it  in  44  days. 

First  Showing  Unsatisfactory 

From  Australia  the  Nightingale  proceeded  to  Canton 
and  thence  to  Shanghai  to  load  tea  for  London.  She 
found  on  the  coast  as  competitors  the  British  clippers 
Stornaway,  Chrysolite  and  Challenger  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, Challenge  and  Surprise.  Of  these,  the  two  first 
and  the  last  named  had  made  the  same  voyage  the  year 
previous;  Nightingale  and  Challenger  were  at  Shang- 
hai, the  others  at  Whampoa  (Canton).  The  season  was 
getting  to  be  the  worst  for  a  voyage  down  the  China 
Sea,  and  although  the  Nightingale  left  only  a  few  days 
later  than  the  others,  it  took  her  the  excessively  long 
time  of  61  days  from  Shanghai  to  getting  clear  of 
Sunda  Straits.  Thence  to  London,  however,  she  was 
but  72  days,  on  this  portion  of  the  voyage  beating  all 
but  the  Challenge,  though  on  the  whole  voyage  she  was 
19  days  slower  than  her  tardiest  competitor,  Chal- 
lenger. She  ran  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Deal 
in  only  39  days.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Captain 
Fiske  took  the  wrong  passage  down  the  China  Sea; 
however  that  may  be,  he  was  so  chagrined  over  the 
result  of  his  first  round  voyage  that  he  left  the  Night- 
ingale on  arrival  at  London.  Captain  Fiske  later  had 
the  Dashing  Wave,  in  which  he  made  some  fast  runs. 
The  owners  of  the  Nightingale  sent  Captain  Samuel 
W.  Mather  to  London  to  take  command,  and  were  so 
well  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  their  ship  to  sail  that 
they  off"ered  to  match  her  for  £10,000  sterling  on  a  voy- 
age to  China  and  return,  but  there  were  no  responses. 

The  second  voyage  of  the  Nightingale  was  a  round 
from  London  to  Shanghai  and  return.  On  the  outward 
run  Captain  Mather  was  80  days  to  Anjer  and  112  days 
to  Shanghai,  beating  everything  but  the  American  Chal- 
lenge, which  had  78  days  to  Anjer.  In  the  South  At- 
lantic, Nightingale  had  some  very  heavy  weather,  los- 


ing sails  and  having  bowsprit  sprung.  From  Shanghai 
to  London  she  beat  the  British  Challenger  by  two  days. 
From  London  she  crossed  to  New  York  and  loaded  for 
Melbourne  in  R.  W.  Cameron  &  Company's  Australian 
Pioneer  Line. 

Fast  Passage  to  Melbourne 

With  some  125  passengers  the  Nightingale  left  New 
York  May  20,  1854,  and  anchored  in  Hobsons  Bay  Au- 
gust 2  at  8  p.  m.,  75  days  out.  Had  a  tedious  run  of 
29  days  to  the  Line,  but  her  time  of  46  days  thence  to 
Melbourne  was  excellent.  Most  of  her  easting  was  run 
down  between  50  and  56  degrees,  the  best  day  being 
365  nautical  miles,  an  average  of  15.55  knots,  the  log 
frequently  showing  better  than  16,  with  strong,  steady 
breezes.  There  were  several  days  in  which  over  300 
miles  were  made,  though  one  entry  in  the  log  book 
reads:  "The  expected  westerly  winds  have  sadly  dis- 
appointed us,  this  being  the  fourth  day  the  wind  has 
been  to  the  east."  As  an  instance  of  how  sail  was 
carried,  the  following  is  taken  from  the  account  of  a 
passenger:  "In  the  dog  watch,  4  to  6  p.  m.,  when  the 
chief  officer  came  on  deck  to  relieve  the  second  officer, 
he  swiftly  cast  his  eye  towards  the  horizon  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  then  at  the  struggling  canvas  and 
particularly  at  the  main  topgallant  sail,  which  threat- 
ened to  blow  away.  As  nautical  etiquette  forbids  the 
officer  in  charge  to  alter  canvas  when  the  captain  is 
on  deck,  without  his  command  or  consent,  the  chief 
officer,  after  his  hurried  survey,  said:  'Captain  Mather, 
that  main  topgallant  sail  is  laboring  very  hard.'  'It 
is  drawing  well — let  it  stand,  Mr.  Bartlett,'  was  the 
reply.  At  6  o'clock,  when  the  second  officer  in  turn 
relieved  the  first,  he  also  gave  a  rapid  glance  about, 
and  said,  'Captain  Mather,  that  main  topgallant  sail  is 
struggling  hard.'  'It  holds  a  good  full — let  it  stand, 
Mr.  McFarland,'  was  the  reply.  Even  the  old  sea  dogs 
among  the  crew  begged  the  petty  officers  to  send  them 
up  to  take  in  sail  while  it  was  held  safe  to  do  so.  As 
the  helmsman  turned  his  wheel,  every  turn  of  the  spoke 
would  make  the  ship  jump  in  the  water  like  a  fright- 
ened bird.  Men  were  stationed  at  every  belaying  pin, 
holding  halyards  and  clew  lines  by  a  single  turn  'under 
and  over,'  ready  to  let  go  and  clew  up  at  a  signal." 

From  Melbourne  the  Nightingale  proceeded  in  bal- 
last to  Whampoa;  there  loaded  merchandise,  mostly 
raw  sugar,  and  with  a  number  of  Chinese  as  passen- 
gers proceeded  up  the  coast  to  Shanghai,  whence  she 
took  a  cargo  of  tea  to  London.  The  passage  occupied 
91  days;  she  was  but  70  days  from  Batavia  roads. 
Continuing  in  that  triangular  run  for  several  years,  she 
averaged  very  good  passages,  and  one  of  88  days  from 
Shanghai  to  New  York  in  1856  was  excellent.  In  1859 
she  made  her  first  visit  to  San  Francisco,  having  had 
the  long  passage  of  148  days  from  Boston,  with  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  throughout.  She  crossed 
to  China,  and  loaded  at  Foochow  for  New  York,  where 
on  arrival  in  January,  1860,  she  was  libeled  on  account 
of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  her  owners,  Nye 
Brothers  &  Company,  Canton.  She  was  sold  to  a  firm 
in  Salem,  which  sent  her  to  Rio,  where  she  was  again 
sold,  becoming  a  slaver. 

Capture  of  the  Slave  Ship 

The  following  particulars  are  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  an  officer  on  the  Saratoga:  "The  Nightingale 
was  known  to  have  come  out  as  a  slaver,  yet  had  all 
her  papers  so  arranged  that  no  commander  would  as- 
sume responsibility  of  seizing  her  without  slaves  being 
actually  on  board.  Although  the  Saratoga  was  in  sight 
when  the  Nightingale  went  into  Kabenda  on  April  19, 
1861,  yet  Captain  Bowen  coolly  proceeded  to  make  his 
arrangements  to  take  his  slaves  aboard.  He  had  been 
in  the  Congo  since  January  21,  having  cleared  regularly 
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from  Liverpool  and  pretended  to  his  crew  that  he  was 
bound  for  Bombay.  About  March  29  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  loading  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  be- 
ing boarded  by  the  Saratoga  just  at  the  hour  that  he  had 
them  all  ready.  He  was  just  ready  to  load  when  the 
Saratoga  hove  in  sight,  and  though  it  was  a  very  dark 
and  cloudy  night,  yet  Saratoga  kept  the  Nightingale 
in  sight  through  the  constant  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
bore  down  and  boarded  her.  Bowen  then  gave  out  that 
he  was  going  to  Benguela  and  had  his  slaves  carried  to 
Kabenda  and  there  for  three  weeks  he  lay  off  the  coast 
under  topsails  and  communicated  with  the  shore  by  a 
little  piratical  looking  Frenchman,  too  insignificant  to 
attract  any  notice.  If  in  the  meantime  his  vessel  was 
boarded,  Bowen  sent  most  of  his  crew  to  their  ham- 
mocks to  play  sick.  Having  at  last  learned  that  all 
our  (United  States)  ships  had  gone  down  to  Loando 
and  that  the  Saratoga  was  bound  there,  and  being 
short  of  provisions,  Bowen  ventured  to  run  in,  but 
again  the  Saratoga  was  on  hand  and  boarded.  Found 
men  sick  and  vessel  all  right.  The  Saratoga  stood  to 
the  south  and  the  Nightingale  ran  into  Kabenda  Bay 
April  18.  Next  day  Saratoga  returned,  boarded  and 
still  found  everything  all  right,  but  learned  from  shore 
that  the  slaver  was  ready  to  load.  Saratoga  weighed 
anchor  next  day  and  bore  away  to  the  south,  appar- 
ently for  Loando  and  Congo.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
Captain  Taylor  of  the  Saratoga  tacked  and  ran  down 
to  Kabenda  Bay,  but  on  approaching  it  he  took  in  all 
sail  but  jib  and  spanker  and  thus  ran  within  three 
miles  of  the  Nightingale  and  anchored.  About  10:30 
p.  m.  he  sent  two  boats  with  muffled  oars  under  Lieu- 
tenants Gulhue  and  Haegs  so  softly  that  the  first  inti- 
mation of  their  presence  was  about  one  o'clock,  when 
they  boarded  the  Nightingale.  Bowen  was  in  the  cabin 
smoking  with  friends  from  shore.    He  said,  'Gentlemen, 


I  have  played  a  bold  game  and  lost,  as  you  have  played 
better.'  He  said  that  he  was  to  take  on  600  more 
slaves,  but  this  is  thought  mere  bluff,  as  the  capstan 
was  muffled  and  the  Nightingale  would  apparently 
have  been  away  within  an  hour,  with  such  a  start  as 
to  defy  pursuit.  There  were  966  slaves  aboard.  They 
had  been  kept  in  barracoons  so  long  that  they  were  in 
the  last  degree  of  emaciation  and  wretchedness,  many 
diseased  and  deaths  were  averaging  three  a  day.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  capture.  Captain  Taylor  got  both 
ships  under  way  and  sailed  out  of  the  bay  some  dis- 
tance down  the  coast  and  anchored  out  of  danger,  pre- 
paratory to  sailing  for  Monrovia." 

Captain  Bowen,  Owner  and  Slaver 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  what  a  friend 
of  Captain  Bowen  wrote  about  his  remarkable  career. 
The  captain  and  his  mate  escaped  from  the  Nightin- 
gale the  second  night  after  the  capture,  in  a  boat  that 
had  been  let  down  to  supply  additional  men.  As  the 
captain  told  the  story,  the  ship  was  boarded  by  an  offi- 
cer who  was  a  Southerner  and  a  slave-owner,  and  who 
allowed  him  to  escape  through  a  stern-port  down  a 
rope  into  a  boat  that  took  him  ashore.  By  the  end  of 
1861,  he  had  made  his  way  to  Boston  in  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor,  but  a  reward  being  out  for  his  capture,  he 
contrived  to  escape  to  Havana,  where  he  had  accounts 
to  settle  for  "goods"  previously  delivered.  There  he 
remained  until  the  excitement  was  over.  In  1872  he 
commanded  the  American  side-wheel  steamer  Virgin- 
ius,  which  was  suspected  of  being  a  Cuban  filibuster. 
At  that  time  he  was  described  as  quite  small,  pale, 
quiet,  beardless,  grayhaired  and  well  dressed;  could 
speak  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  was  well  read 
and  had  been  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe. 
He  could  be  kind  and  cruel,  generous  and  selfish,  log- 
ical  and  utterly  irrational,  good  and  bad,  all  in  the 


The  Nightingale  as  a  tea  clipper.    From  a  painting  by  W.  Francis,   Seattle 
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same  brief  hour.  With  it  all  he  possessed  a  keen  and 
cutivated  intelligence,  was  refined  in  his  tastes,  pleas- 
ant in  address,  blandly  unconscious  of  depravity,  cheer- 
ful in  temper,  fearless,  cynical,  witty  if  not  wise,  cool 
as  the  west  wind  and  the  last  man  on  earth  that  a 
stranger  would  suspect  of  the  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors he  so  freely  confessed  and  appeared  to  regard  with 
satisfaction.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant, 
but  was  the  family  black  sheep  and,  ignoring  his  ad- 
vantages of  position  and  education,  ran  away  to  sea. 
After  the  affair  of  the  Virginius  he  returned  to  Colon 
and  was  for  a  time  agent  for  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Company. 
He  also  had  charge  of  the  Howard  House  for  Mrs. 
Susan  H.  Smith.  He  subsequently  left  the  isthmus 
and  his  old  friends  lost  sight  of  him.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  gone  into  permanent  retirement  and  was  writ- 
ing sermons.  His  death  was  reported  to  have  occur- 
red about  1903. 

Service  in  the  Navy 

On  being  sent  into  New  York  as  a  prize,  the  clipper- 
slaver  was  sold  at  auction  on  July  2,  1861,  for  $13,000. 
She  was  immediately  chartered  by  the  Navy  for  use  as 
a  coal  ship;  on  August  21  she  arrived  at  Hampton 
Roads  under  command  of  Acting  Master  D.  B.  Home, 
Jr.,  with  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Key  West 
and  report  to  Flag  Officer  Marvin,  commander  of  the 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  In  December  she  took  a 
full  load  of  naval  stores  from  New  York  to  Key  West 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Delano;  she  was  then 
equipped  with  six  guns.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was 
purchased  outright  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  an  ordnance 
ship  at  Pensacola  and  was  engaged  in  that  service  for 
about  a  year,  when,  being  found  too  damp  for  such 
work,  it  was  recommended  in  November,  1863,  that  she 
transfer  her  cargo  to  the  U.  S.  bark  J.  C.  Kuhn.  In 
January,  1864,  was  ordered  by  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Far- 
ragut  to  replace  the  ship  Sportsman  in  attendance  on 
the  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  off  New  Or- 
leans. It  was  stated  that  she  would  require  one  or 
two  streaks  of  copper  and  some  repairs,  as  she  was 
much  wormed  above  her  copper.  Under  date  of  May 
17,  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Bruner, 
commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Nightingale,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  with  the  ship,  when  ready  for  sea,  to  Boston 
and  to  report  to  the  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard. 
The  order  further  stated:  "Your  crew  will  be  com- 
posed of  men  whose  times  have  expired  and  who  are 
sent  north  to  be  discharged.  The  ship  is  ordered  north 
because  she  is  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the  poison 
of  yellow  fever,  which  for  the  safety  of  the  squadron 
requires  her  to  be  withdrawn  from  this  (Pensacola) 
neighborhood."  The  ship  arrived  off  the  Boston  Naval 
Station,  June  9,  1864.  She  was  sold  February  11,  1865, 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  again  became  a  peaceful 
trader. 

She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  March  9,  1866,  119 
days  from  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  con- 
signed to  Stevens,  Baker  &  Company.  Her  freight  list 
was  $21,107.  Being  offered  for  sale,  she  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  $23,381  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  That  firm  had  commenced  the  exploration 
of  a  proposed  overland  telegraph,  which  by  means  of 
a  cable  via  Behring  Straits  was  to  unite  the  old  and 
new  world.  There  was  at  the  time  these  explorations 
commenced  no  faith  among  telegraphic  engineers  in 
the  success  of  the  great  Atlantic  cable.  The  Western 
Union's  project  of  itself  was  not  entirely  new,  having 
been  virtually  started  by  P.  D.  Collins,  an  enterpris- 
ing American  who  had  after  several  years'  persever- 
ance obtained  the  necessary  charters  and  right  of  way 
from  the  British  and  Russian  governments.  After  sev- 
eral  hundred   explorers   had    examined   6000    miles   of 


country  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  from  Fraser  River 
to  Behring  Straits  and  thence  southward  to  the  Amur, 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  in  1867  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  and  not  from  any  overwhelming  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  undertaking  itself.  Portions  of  the  line 
that  were  completed  between  New  Westminster  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Quesnelle  became  a  commercial 
proposition. 

Captain  Scammon,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
Service,  was  the  company's  chief  of  marine,  and  when 
the  Nightingale  was  purchased  he  took  command  of 
her  as  the  flagship  of  a  fleet  that  included  the  barks 
Clara  Bell,  Golden  Gate  and  three  others,  the  ocean 
steamer  Wright,  besides  one  large  and  two  small  rivei" 
steamers.  The  Nightingale  made  several  passages 
between  San  Francisco  and  Petropaulovsky  and  Plover 
Bay,  all  being  quite  fast  runs,  the  final  trip  down 
from  Plover  Bay  in  1867  being  made  in  the  excellent 
time  of  22  days.  While  in  Norton  Sound  the  previous 
September,  drawing  16  feet  of  water,  a  strong  north- 
east gale  perceptibly  reduced  the  depth  of  water  so  that 
she  touched  bottom  and  but  for  the  soft  mud  must  have 
suffered  injury.  As  it  was,  every  time  she  pitched,  men 
were  thrown  off  their  feet  and  out  of  their  berths. 

In  January,  1868,  the  Nightingale  proceeded  from 
San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  where  she  loaded  company's 
stores,  etc.,  and  sailed  for  New  York  March  19.  On 
May  30  she  put  into  Valparaiso  leaking;  repaired  at  a 
cost  of  $6000;  sailed  July  6  and  arrived  at  New  York 
September  7  after  a  good  passage. 

The  Nightingale  continued  in  trade  between  New 
York,  San  Francisco  and  China  until  late  in  1876,  when 
she  was  sold  and  went  under  the  Norwegian  flag.  The 
telegraph  company  in  the  meantime  had  sold  her  to 
Samuel  G.  Reed  &  Company,  prominent  Boston  ship- 
owners. Captain  Sparrow  had  continued  in  her  for 
a  couple  of  years,  being  succeeded  by  Captain  Cutter. 
A  Captain  Palmer  is  said  to  have  been  the  owner  for 
a  year  or  so.  On  her  passage  from  New  York  in  1869 
she  had  the  unique  experience  of  being  able  to  carry 
her  three  royals  from  off  the  Plate  until  well  into  the 
Pacific.  She  had  a  stormy  voyage  from  Hongkong  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  losing  her 
foretopmast  and  several  yards,  besides  some  sails,  and 
having  the  mainmast  sprung.  She  bore  up  for  Yoko- 
hama, where  she  repaired ;  she  had  strong  gales  through- 
out and  several  days  before  reaching  San  Francisco  was 
under  bare  poles  in  a  hurricane,  with  the  main  deck 
flooded  most  of  the  time.  The  damage  on  the  voyage 
amounted  to  $22,000;  it  was  a  case  of  general  average. 
Bount  out  of  New  York  in  1872,  she  sprung  a  leak  for- 
ward off  Staten  Land  and  was  forced  to  put  back  to  Rio 
for  repairs.  Crossing  the  Pacific  from  China  in  1874 
she  made  the  whole  run  without  having  to  furl  any  of 
the  light  sails.  In  1876  she  was  25  days  from  the  coast 
of  Japan  to  an  anchorage  in  Drakes  Bay,  where  she 
was  forced  by  stress  of  fogs  and  calms.  On  this  voy- 
age, besides  a  cargo  of  merchandise  she  had  249  Chi- 
nese passengers.  This  was  her  last  appearance  at  San 
Francisco.  Captain  Palmer  had  brought  her  in,  but 
Captain  Norris  took  her  around  the  Horn  to  New  York, 
making  the  run  in  126  days. 

The  name  of  the  clipper  was  not  changed  when  she 
went  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  but  after  some  years 
her  rig  was  altered  to  that  of  a  bark.  She  continued 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  during  the  last  years  of 
her  career,  being  engaged  in  carrying  lumber  from 
Qubec  to  London.  She  always  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  very  fast  sailer.  She  was  abandoned 
on  April  5,  1893,  in  latitude  43  north,  longitude  47 
west,  all  hands  being  picked  up. 


THE  MEANING  OF  "DOCK" 

Commissioner  Moody  of  San  Francisco  Cites  Authorities  to  Prove  That  a  Dock  "Is  the  Slip, 

Basin  or  Canal  in  Which  a  Ship  Rests" 


Editor,  Pacific  Marine  Review : 

Being  obliged  recently  to 
go  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "dock"  I  have  read  with 
more  than  passing  interest 
the  article  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Review  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wolfe 
under  the  caption  of  "  *Ex 
Dock'  in  Delivery  Contracts." 

On  page  526  appears  the 
following,  "where  the  seller 
places  the  goods  upon  the 
dock,"  etc.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Wolfe  has 
written  his  article  under  the 
impression  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "dock"  is  the 
same  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  pier  or  wharf.  At  all 
events  he  is  very  apt  to  lead 
his  readers  to  that  conclusion. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  you  the  result  of 
my  recent  research  work  in 

reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  note.  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  dock,  according  to 
the  authorities  quoted,  is  the  slip,  basin  or  canal  in 
which  the  ship  rests,  and  that  it  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  to  place  goods  upon  a  dock  for  delivery. 
The  case  of  the  People  v.  Roberts,  California  Reports, 
Volume  92,  page  665,  is  very  illuminating  on  this  sub- 
ject as  is  the  criticism  of  the  use  of  the  term  given 
in  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Standard  Dictionary. 

F.  S.  moody: 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  P.  431-432: 

DOCK,  n.  (Goth,  dok,  a  deep  or  gulfy  place.  Thom- 
son,— Gr.  to  receive.  Johnson, — Dut.  duyken;  Ger. 
— ducken,  to  stoop,  to  sink.     Richardson.) 

1.  A  place  for  building,  repairing,  or  laying  up 
ships,  or  where  ships  are  loaded  or  unloaded. 

2.  A  space  between  two  contiguous  wharves.  (U.S.) 
A  naval  dock  is  a  place  provided  with  all  sorts 
of  naval  stores,  timber  and  the  requisite  mate- 
rials for  ship  building. 

A  graving  or  dry  dock  is  used  for  receiving 
ships  for  repair. 

Wet  docks  or  basins  are  used  for  keeping  ves- 
sels afloat  at  a  certain  level,  in  order  to  load 
or  unload  them  with  ease. 

A  sectional  dock  or  floating  dock  is  a  dock  in 
which  vessels  are  raised  out  of  the  water  for 
repair,  on  a  series  of  air  tight  boxes. 

2.  The  place  where  criminals,  or  persons  on  trial, 
stand  in  court.     (Ency.  London.) 
DOCKAGE,  n.     A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock  for 

ships;  dock  rent.     (Traders  Guide.) 

Words  and  Phrases,  Judicially  Defined :  Vol.  3,  Page  215 : 
DOCK.    See  "Adjustable  Dock",  "Dry  Dock",  "Grav- 
ing Dock". 

Floating  dock  or  building,  see  "Building". 
A  "dock"  is  a  place  for  vessels,  whether  excavated 
from  the  land  or  surrounded  by  wharves.     Bing- 
ham &  Doane.    (9  Ohio.)     (9  Ham.),  165,  167. 
"Dock"  is  defined  by  philologists,  according  to  the 
American  use  of  the  term,  to  be  the  space  between 


An  article  on  "  'Ex  Dock'  in  Delivery  Con- 
tracts" by  A.  J.  Wolfe,  chief  of  the  division  of 
commercial  laws  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  reprinted  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review  (September)  from  Commerce  Reports, 
has  drawn  an  interesting  discussion  from  F. 
S.  Moody,  commissioner,  state  board  of  har- 
bor commissioners,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Moody's 
letter  and  citations  of  authorities  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "dock"  are  quite  illuminating 
and  valuable,  not  only  as  tending  to  clear  up 
an  obscure  though  important  point  but  also  as 
encouraging  additional  discussion.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  words  quoted  by 
Mr.  Moody  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  let- 
ter are  not  those  of  Mr.  Wolfe  but  of  a  "well- 
informed  admiralty-law  firm"  to  which  the  di- 
vision of  commercial  laws  submitted  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  "ex  dock,  Boston." 
Mr.  Moody's  letter  and  citations  are  published 
herewith. 


two  wharves.    City  of  Bos- 
ton V.  Lecrow,  58  U.  S.  (17 
How.)  426, 434, 15  L.Ed. 118. 
DOCKAGE. 

"Dockage  is  the  pecuniary 
compensation    for  the    use 
of  a  dock  while  the  vessel 
is  undergoing  repairs.   It  is 
in  the  nature  of  rent,  and 
the   owner  of   a    dry   dock 
has    the    right   to    demand 
from    those    who    seek    its 
use  whatever  he  considers 
a    fair    compensation,    un- 
controlled   by    the    custom 
or    other    docks    in    other 
places."    Ives  v.  The  Buck- 
eye State   (U.S.),   13  Fed. 
Cds.  184,  185. 
In    Pol.    Code,    Section    24, 
the  term  "dockage"  is  used 
to     designate    the     charge 
against  the  vessels  for  the 
~^         privilege  of  mooring  to  the 
wharves    or    in    the    slips. 
Such   charge   is   not  contrary  to   an   act  charging 
wharfage  which  is  a  charge  against  merchandise 
for  the  use  of  wharves.    People  v.  Roberts,  28  Pac. 
689,  691,  92  Cal.  659. 
DOCK  BERTH. 

It  cannot  be  said  as  a  matter  of  law  that  "having 
a  dock  berth"  means  anything  other  than  having 
a  place  for  loading  and  unloading  at  a  dock.   Deck- 
er V.  Jacques  (N.  Y.),  1  E.  D.  Smith  80,  84. 
DOCK  PRIVILEGE. 

A  contract  by  a  wharfinger  to  furnish  dock  priv- 
ileges for  the  unloading  of  a  cargo  of  iron  from 
barges,  and  for  reloading  and  removing  the  cargo 
by  trucks  from  the  wharf,  includes  the  wharfage 
charges  for  giving  the  vessel  a  berth  alongside 
the  wharf,  as  well  as  the  charges  for  space  on  the 
dock  occupied  by  the  cargo,  and  controls  any  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary.  The  Brooklyn  (U.  S.),  46 
Fed.  132,  133. 
Marine  Dictionary,  Page  613,  Col.  1 : 
DRY  DOCK:    GRAVING  DOCK. 

Terms   applied  to   an   excaved   place   near   a   wet 
dock  or  a  river,  in  which  vessels  are  placed  for 
examination,   cleaning,   caulking,   remanteling,   re- 
pairing, painting,  etc. 
FLOATING  DOCK:    PONTOON. 

A  buoyant   structure  of  wood,   iron   or   steel   em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  as  a  dry  dock. 
EXPORT  DOCK. 

A  "wet  dock"  principally  used  by  vessels  loading 
goods  destined  for  a  foreign  port. 
IMPORT  DOCK. 

A  "wet  dock"  used  by  vessels  (principally)  for  the 
discharge  of  cargoes  brought  from  foreign  port. 
JUNCTION  DOCK. 

A  long  and  narrow  "wet  dock"  affording  communi- 
cation between  two  large  docks. 
BOTTOM  OF  A  DOCK. 
DOCK  ENTRANCE. 
DOCKERS. 

Persons  employed  in  loading  and  discharging  ves- 
sels or  in  dock  warehouse  work. 
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DOCKAGE. 

The  act  of  bringing  a  vessel  from  a  river,  etc., 
into  a  w^et  dock  or  placing  her  in  dry  dock. 
Page  612,  Col.  1: 

DOCK  AND  WET  DOCK. 

An  excavation  of  great  area,  near  some  part  of  a 
navigable  river,  to  float  vessels  entering  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  discharging. 

Oxford  Dictionary: 
DOCK  (dok).    Docke,  Docce,  Dokke,  Dok,  Dock. 

This  word  is  first  found  in  English  in  1513;  its 
origin  is  uncertain;  it  is  found  in  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Icelandic,  Germany  and  other  countries. 

1.  The  bed  (in  the  sand  or  ooze)  in  which  a  ship 
lies  dry  at  low  water;  the  hollow  made  by  a 
vessel  lying  in  the  sand. 

2.  A  creek  or  haven  in  which  ships  may  lie  on  the 
ooze  or  ride  at  anchor  according  to  the  tide. 

3.  A  trench,  canal,  or  artificial  inlet,  to  admit  a 
boat. 

4.  An  artificial  basin  excavated,  built  round  with 
masonry,  and  fitted  with  flood  gates,  into  which 
ships  are  received  for  purposes  of  loading  and 
unloading  or  for  repairs. 

5.  A  range  of  dock  basins,  together  with  the  ad- 
joining wharves,  warehouses  and  oflftces. 

The  whole  establishment  of  similar  basins  and 
adjoining  work  shops,  etc.,  concerned  with  the 
building,  outfit  and  repair  of  ships;  a  dockyard. 
(Naval  docks.) 

6.  An  enclosure  in  a  platform  into  which  a  single 
line  of  rails  runs  and  terminates. 

7.  Combinations  —  Dock  —  boat,  constable,  head, 
house,  laborer,  man,  side,  all,  sill,  space,  trade, 
warehouse,  etc.  Dock-charges,  dues,  master, 
port,  rent,  silver,  walloper,  warrant. 

8.  To  bring  or  put  (a  ship)  into  station  or  anchor- 
age in  a  roadstead,  etc. 

9.  To  bring  or  put  (a  vessel)  ashore  where  it  may 
rest  in  the  ooze,  or  in  some  trench  or  creek. 


10.  To  take,  bring,  or  receive  (a  ship)   into  a  dock 
(in  the  modern  sense). 

11.  To  furnish  or  lay  out  with  docks. 

12.  To  come  into  dock,  hence  docking. 

DOCKAGE. 

a.  charges  made  for  the  use  of  docks. 

b.  docks  collectively;    dock  accommodation. 

c.  The  berthing  of  vessels  in  docks. 

d.  The  action  of  docking;  deduction. 

California  Reports,  Volume  92,  Page  665: 

People  vs.  Roberts. 

Paterson,  J.,   and  McFarland,   J.,   concurring — we 
concur. 

When  this  case  was  first  argued,  our  attention 
was  not  called  to  the  distinction  between  wharf- 
age and  dockage.  The  case  was  argued,  consid- 
ered, and  decided  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
action  was  for  the  recovery  of  wharfage.  An  in- 
spection of  the  various  provisions  of  the  statute 
bearing  upon  the  subject  shows  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  preserved  the  etymological  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  terms. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls*  Standard  Dictionary,  Page  729: 
DOCK,  2n. 

1.  An  artificial  basin  for  vessels. 

"No  port  in  the  world  can  show  a  line  of  docks 
like  those  of  Liverpool."  McCarthy — "Our  Own 
Times",  Vol.  1,  P.  72. 

2.  The  space  between  two  adjoining  piers  or 
wharves,  often  roofed  over  and  used  as  a  place 
for  temporary  storage;  sometimes,  less  accu- 
rately, extended  to  the  piers  themselves,  hence 
a  wharf;  as  "We  walked  down  on  the  dock." 
Dock  is  by  many  persons  used  to  mean  a  wharf 
or  pier;  thus:  "He  fell  off  the  dock  and  was 
drowned."  A  man  might  fall  into  a  dock,  but 
to  say  that  he  fell  off  a  dock  is  no  better  than 
to  say  he  fell  off  a  hole. 


U.  S.  S.  CALIFORNIA  FIRST  IN  ENGINEERING 


CHIEF  honor  for  excellence  in  engineering  for  the 
year  1921-22  has  been  awarded  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Cali- 
fornia, third  of  the  United  States  Navy's  electric 
ships.  Second  honors  were  awarded  the  U.  S.  S.  New 
Mexico,  the  first  electrically  propelled  battleship.  The 
equipment  on  this  vessel  is  several  years  old. 

Eighteen  battleships  were  considered  in  making  the 
awards.  So  that  all  ships  might  start  the  year  on  as 
near  an  equal  standing  as  possible,  handicaps  were 
allowed  the  vessels  of  older  type  and  with  other  kind 
of  propelling  apparatus. 

In  recognition  of  these  high  honors,  the  California 
will  have  a  white  "E"  painted  on  her  after  funnel  and 
the  New  Mexico  will  have  a  red  "E"  on  her  after  fun- 
nel. The  New  Mexico  has  carried  the  white  "E"  for 
the  past  year,  having  won  honors  for  the  year  1920- 
1921.  She  now  passes  this  honor  to  the  California, 
which  was  commissioned  and  entered  in  the  competi- 
tion about  one  year  ago.  Both  ships  were  electrically 
equipped  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Each  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  engineering  force 
on  the  California  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $10,  and 


a  letter  of  commendation,  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  will  be  sent  Rear  Admiral  Henry  J.  Zeig- 
emeier.  Admiral  E.  W.  Eberle,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pacific  fleet,  in  an  address  to  the  oflScers  and  men 
of  the  California,  said: 

"Winning  the  battle  efficiency  pennant  is  a  moment- 
ous event  in  the  life  of  a  ship;  it  is  the  greatest  honor 
and  distinction  that  a  ship  may  achieve  in  time  of 
peace,  because  thereby  the  ship  has  proved  her  fitness 
and  has  shown  what  could  be  expected  of  her  on  the 
day  of  battle.  Above  all  it  represents  genuine  co- 
operation, complete  understanding,  scientific  manage- 
ment and  perfect  team  work,  on  the  bridge,  in  the  con- 
ning tower,  in  the  plotting  room,  in  control  and  spot- 
ting stations,  in  turrets  and  handling  rooms,  in  tor- 
pedo defense  and  anti-aircraft  batteries,  in  fire-rooms, 
in  engine  rooms,  in  all  auxiliary  stations.  This  battle 
efficiency  pennant  represents  all  these  activities  co- 
ordinated and  molded  into  one  great  living,  pulsating, 
striking  force  under  one  intelligent  command.  Most 
warmly  do  I  congratulate  the  captain,  officers  and  men 
of  the  California  on  these  well-earned  honors." 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  FOG 

Kolster  Position  Apparatus  Praised  by  Shipowners  as  Greatest  Contribution  to  Safety  at  Sea 

That  Has  Ever  Been  Invented 


IN  the  May  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  we  ab- 
stracted a  publication  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  giving  an  outline  description  of  their 
recently  developed  Kolster  radio  compass.  This  com- 
pass has  since  been  very  successfully  demonstrated  on 
the  United  States  lighthouse  tender  Sequoia  outside  the 
Golden  Gate.  At  this  demonstration  a  committee  of 
the  American  Shipmasters'  Association  tried  the  device 
with  all  the  tests  that  their  long  navigating  experience 
could  suggest.  So  pleased  was 
this  committee  with  the  result 
that  it  declared  in  written  state- 
ment: "the  Kolster  radio  com- 
pass and  position  finder  the 
greatest  contribution  to  safety 
of  life  and  property  at  sea  that 
has  ever  been  invented  as  an 
instrument  for  use  in  naviga- 
tion. In  its  simplicity  of  oper- 
ation and  its  correct  results  lay 
its  reliance  and  usefulness." 

This  device,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  consists  of 
a  rectangular  coil  connected  to 
a  radio  receiving  set,  a  pivot 
support  for  this  coil  and  means 
of  adjusting  its  angular  posi- 
tion. This  coil  and  its  support 
are  mounted  usually  on  the  fly- 
ing bridge  in  the  fore  and  aft 
center  line  of  the  ship  and  di- 
rectly over  the  indicator,  which 
in  the  c'ase  of  the  Sequoia  is 
mounted  directly  on  the  stand- 
ard magnetic  compass  and  bin- 
nacle. This  is  the  usual  meth- 
od of  installation. 

Automatic  Beacons  Needed 

The  Kolster  system  contem- 
plates the  installation  by  the 
Federal  government  of  one  or 
more  automatic  radio  beacons 
on  each  lightship  and  light- 
house along  the  coast.  The  lo- 
cations of  these  stations  are 
clearly  and  exactly  shown  on 
all  charts,  and  from  these  sta- 
tions the  automatic  radio  sets 
will  send  out  at  regular  inter- 
vals characteristic  radio  signals  similar  to  the  present 
light  flashes.  Several  lighthouses  and  lightships  have 
been  already  equipped,  and  more  beacons  will  be  es- 
tablished as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  navigator  approach- 
ing any  such  radio  beacon  can  operate  his  radio  com- 
pass and  ascertain  his  position  as  often  as  he  desires 
without  interfering  with  or  interference  from  any  oth- 
er vessel  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  second 
party  either  on  his  own  vessel  or  ashore,  and  this  as 
easily  and  as  quickly  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  he  could  take  a  pelorus  sight  in  clear 
weather. 

The  cost  of  installation  on  ship  and  in  light  stations 
is  so  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  derived 


that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  cost  will  be  met  by 
insurance  savings.  A  great  feature  of  the  system  is 
that,  the  radio  beacons  being  automatic,  no  additional 
personnel  is  required  for  their  operation,  what  little 
attention  they  require  being  easily  furnished  by  the 
regular  lighthouse  keepers. 

An   automatic   compensator   has   been    designed   for 
the  Kolster  radio  compass  that  automatically  absorbs 
the  quadrantal  correction  and  makes  the  instrument 
direct  reading. 

Silent  Position  Is  Sharp 

In  operating  the  device  the 
navigating  officer  with  the  head 
receivers  clamped  at  his  ears 
closes  a  switch  and  by  a  few 
simple  adjustments  places  the 
radio  receiving  apparatus  in  op- 
eration on  the  standard  wave 
length  of  the  radio  beacon  sta- 
tions. He  then  rotates  the  coil 
slowly  by  the  hand  wheel,  lis- 
tening to  the  variation  in  vol- 
ume of  the  signals  received. 
When  the  plane  of  the  coil  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
direction  from  the  transmitting 
station,  the  signals  are  silent. 
This  silent  position  is  critical 
and  sharp,  so  that  the  direc- 
tional line  is  indicated  with 
great  accuracy,  and  cross-bear- 
ings taken  thus  on  two  or  more 
light  stations,  or  successive 
bearings  on  a  single  light  sta- 
tion with  distances  logged  be- 
tween bearings,  will  by  very 
simple  triangulation  give  posi- 
tion as  accurately  as  can  be 
obtained  by  sight  bearings  on 
visible  fixed  objects.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  fog  has  been 
conquered,  since  fog  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  transmission  of 
the  electrical  impulses  used  in 
wireless  telegraphy. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  near  fu- 
ture international  action  will 
formulate  rules  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  radio  beacon  sta- 
tions on  all  the  important  danger  points,  and  the  ships 
of  the  world  will  have  passed  another  milestone  in 
their  progress  toward  safety,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  disas- 
trous wrecks  are  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  fog. 

Following  a  recent  grounding,  the  steamship  H.  F. 
Alexander  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  coast- 
wise service  has  been  fitted  with  a  Kolster  position 
finder.  F.  A.  Kolster,  inventor  of  the  apparatus,  was 
a  passenger  on  the  Alexander  on  her  first  voyage  after 
the  installation  of  the  equipment.  Several  successful 
tests  were  made.  The  Alexander's  installation  prob- 
ably is  the  forerunner  of  several  on  Pacific  coastwise 
passenger  vessels.  The  finder  is  manufactured  by  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Company. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  OPERATION  OF  BOILERS  AND 

BURNING  OF  FUELS 

An  Analysis  Of  Heat  Transfer  Problems  And  Of  The  Combustion  Factors  Governing  Furnace, 

Tube  And  Stack  Design 

By   FRANK  G.  PARKER,  M.E.* 


THE  progress  of  development  in  fuel  combustion 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  from  year  to  year, 
because  the  year  is  too  short  an  interval.  The 
development  of  the  steam  boiler  has  moved  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  the  proper  methods  of  burning 
fuels  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  development,  al- 
though during  the  last  ten  years,  especially  in  the 
burning  of  solid  fuels,  much  more  rapid  progress  has 
been  made.  Liquid  fuel  has  never  been  given  the 
study  and  thought  that  have  been  given  to  the  burn- 
ing of  coal. 

The  rapid  substitution  of  scientific  methods  in  the 
burning  of  fuels  is  due  primarily  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  manufacturing  world  today. 
The  marked  success  attained  in  large  stationary  plants 
has  no  doubt  stimulated  this  development.  The  large 
measure  of  commercial  success  attainable  is  well  sub- 
stantiated by  the  large  number  of  plants  employing 
engineers  who  do  nothing  else  but  check  the  perform- 
ances of  the  steaming  units.  Besides  the  high  effici- 
encies obtained  there  are  other  advantages  which  aid 
in  the  introduction  of  the  proper  methods  in  burning 
fuels.  The  correct  distribution  of  the  heat  under  the 
unit  eliminates  impingement  on  the  heating  surfaces, 
excessive  soot  deposits,  secondary  combustion  in  the 
gas  passages  at  high  overloads,  distributes  the  heat 
over  the  entire  furnace  and  insures  prolonged  life  of 
the  boiler. 

The  most  important  factor  governing  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  prime  movers  is  reliability  of  ser- 
vice. Where  thermodynamic  efficiency  and  the  overall 
dimensions  are  of  extreme  importance,  the  ultimate 
standards  by  which  the  success  of  any  prime  mover  is 
measured  is  its  degree  of  reliability  of  operation;  for, 
no  matter  how  large  its  efficiency  may  be,  the  unit  is 
unsuitable  if  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  continu- 
ous service. 

While  the  degree  of  reliability  of  prime  movers  has 
been  steadily  increasing  and  is  at  present  very  high, 
the  increase  has  not  been  due  entirely  to  any  one  of 
few  particular  accomplishments.  It  has  been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  these  important  factors : 

1.  By  adhering  rigidly  to  the  use  only  of  known 
safe  and  reliable  materials  and  known  safe  stresses. 

2.  By  a  great  number  of  minor  detail  improvements 
and  simplifications,  many  of  which  were  made  purely 
to  better  enable  attendants  to  understand  the  function 
of  the  various  parts  and  to  facilitate  keeping  them  in 
proper  normal  condition. 

3.  By  education  and  special  training  in  the  various 
classes  of  work  of  the  entire  human  element  entering 
into  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  the  apparatus. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  accidents  experienced  in 
former  years  were  due  directly  to  what  are  well  known 
now  as  obvious  errors.  These  errors  and  oversights 
have  been  made  (a)  by  the  men  engaged  on  design; 
(b)  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  as- 
sembly of  the  apparatus;  (c)  by  the  erecting  engi- 
neers who  are  responsible  for  the  proper  installation 
of  the  apparatus,  starting  it  in  proper  operation  and 
instructing  the  attendants   as  to  the  proper  handling 

*  I'aper  read  before  tlic  American  Society  of  Marino  lingincers  at  Sau 
Francisco,  August   JO,    1922. 


and  maintenance;  (d)  the  operating  engineers  and  at- 
tendants who  are  responsible  for  proper  operation  and 
maintenance  in  proper  operating  condition.  The  per- 
centage of  these  errors  has  been  least  with  those  in 
close  touch  with  the  designer  and  greatest  with  those 
farthest  away  from  him. 

If  steam  is  to  be  generated  with  a  minimum  expen- 
diture of  fuel,  every  point  that  influences  the  latter's 
economic  use  must  be  carefully  investigated  and  made 
right,  if  not  already  so. 

The  Furnace 

Proper  proportions  and  design  for  furnaces  are  essen- 
tial to  economic  operation  and  to  high  boiler  efficiency. 
In  marine  practice  the  furnace  must  necessarily  be 
kept  down  to  the  minimum  size  that  can  be  employed 
in  order  to  save  space.  The  best  commercial  results 
are  secured  by  so  proportioning  the  furnace  that  good 
eflficiency  will  be  secured  at  the  ordinary  loads  car- 
ried, or  at  cruising  speeds,  with  the  burners  arranged 
so  that  in  an  emergency  the  boilers  may  be  run  at  a 
considerably  higher  rating.  The  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  furnace  volume  available,  length  of  flame 
travel,  type  of  burner  and  type  of  boiler.  To  consume 
the  combustible  gases  in  the  furnace  chamber  there 
should  be  a  proper  length  of  flame  travel  before  the 
gases  strike  the  tubes  and  a  sufficient  furnaCe  volume. 

There  must  be  also  a  mingling  action  within  the 
furnace  to  cause  any  unconsumed  gases  to  reach  the 
excess  air.  It  is  possible  for  a  lane  of  gases  to  pass 
entirely  through  the  boiler  to  the  uptake  in  some  forms 
of  furnaces.  To  secure  an  efficient  furnace  it  should 
be  designed  to  prevent  this  laning  action.  In  the  burn- 
ing of  liquid  and  powdered  fuels  a  laning  action,  on 
an  irregular  mingling  of  the  fuel  and  air,  may  lead 
to  pulsations  within  the  setting  that  may  become  so 
severe  as  to  limit  the  capacity  at  which  the  boiler  may 
be  operated.  The  velocity  at  which  the  air  is  admitted 
is  an  important  factor,  less  trouble  being  experienced 
with  forced  draft  than  under  natural  draft  conditions. 

The  effect  of  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  on  the 
boiler  tubes  should  be  considered  in  furnace  design 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  baffling.  With  the  high 
carbon  fuels  it  is  necessary  to  absorb  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  radiant  heat  in  order  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  brick  work  or  an  undue  amount  of  de- 
terioration. Few  realize  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
heat  may  be  absorbed  by  the  boiler  as  radiant  heat. 
Irrespective  of  how  well  the  boiler  plant  may  be  de- 
signed, it  will  not  give  the  best  results  unless  it  is 
properly  operated.  The  eflficiency  of  the  boiler  plant 
depends  upon  the  men  in  the  fire  room;  not  on  those 
in  the  engine  room.  Aboard  ship  very  few  changes 
take  place  in  the  engine  room  after  the  vessel  is  un- 
der way,  but  changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  furnaces. 

With  the  burning  of  coal,  air  is  sometimes  admit- 
ted over  the  fuel  bed  to  obtain  thorough  combustion. 
This  practice  is  never  resorted  to  in  the  burning  of 
liquid  fuels. 

The  practice  of  burning  liquid  and  solid  fuels  in  the 
same  furnace  has  never  proved  satisfactory,  especially 
in  the  Scotch  marine  type  of  boiler.     The  products  of 
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combustion  in  the  furnace  must  be  kept  at  a  temper- 
ature sufficiently  high  to  permit  complete  combustion 
economically  and  without  smoke. 

A  high  furnace  temperature  generally  means  rapid 
combustion  and  good  furnace  efficiency;  rapidity  of 
combustion  in  the  marine  type  boiler  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
types  of  burner  adaptable  for  marine  practice,  dis- 
regarding efficiency  claims  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  devices. 

Steam  Atomizing  and   Mechanical   Atomizing   Burners 

The  higher  capacities  available  are  not  so  important 
as  the  rapidity  of  combustion  obtained  with  the  me- 
chanical type  of  burner.  Under  the  present  methods 
of  marine  boiler  design  this  factor  governs  the  effici- 
ency of  the  furnace  to  a  large  degree.  The  steam 
atomized  burner  does  not  utilize  the  full  furnace  vol- 
ume; in  fact,  provision  being  made  for  checker  work 
under  the  flame  and  the  shape  of  the  flame,  only  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  volume  available  is  used.  To 
secure  good  combustion  with  the  steam  atomizing 
burner,  the  flame  should  have  a  natural  path  of  travel, 
the  furnace  being  free  from  obstructions  of  any  kind, 
and  be  of  such  length  as  to  consume  completely  the 
gases  before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  boiler.  The  characteristics  of  the 
flame  from  this  type  of  burner  call  for  a  much  longer 
furnace  to  consume  a  given  quantity  of  gas  than  with 
the  mechanical  atomizing  burner. 

The  mechanical  type  of  burner  produces  two  effects 
that  make  it  more  desirable  for  marine  practice  than 
the  steam  atomizing  burner:  first,  the  quickness  of 
combustion  due  to  better  atomizing  at  the  burner,  and 
thorough  mingling  of  the  oil  and  air  at  the  burner; 
second,  the  form  of  the  flame,  which  makes  available 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  furnace  volume.  This  is  es- 
sential, especially  in  the  Scotch  marine  type  of  boiler. 
Heat  Transfer 

The  anly  way  to  check  the  performance  of  furnace 
and  boiler  is  to  determine  with  proper  instruments 
the  transfer  of  heat  taking  place  from  the  products 
of  combustion  to  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

This  subject  is  treated  very  fully  in  technical  paper 
No.  114,  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  can  be  secured  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C, 
price  10  cents. 

The  condition  of  the  boiler  plate  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  heat  transmission.  The  factors  of  soot 
and  of  scale  formation  largely  govern  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  to  the  water. 

Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  formulated  a  law  of 
heat  transfer  that  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

W 

R  =  a  +  b 

A 
where  R  ^  b.  t.  u.  transferred  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface   per   hour   per   degree    difference   between 
the  temperature  of  gas  and  metal. 

W  =  Weight  of  gas  per  hour 

A  ^  Area  of  gas  passage 
a  and  b  are  constants. 

This  law  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  gas  over  the  heating  surface.  It  has  been 
frequently  and  conclusively  confirmed  by  Stanton,  Nic- 
olson,  Jordan  and  others. 

1.  For  a  constant  rate  of  mass-flow  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference 
between  gas  and  metal. 

2.  For  a  given  temperature  difference  the  rate  of 
heat  transfer  increases  with  increased  gas  velocity 
according  to  a  linear  law. 

3.  For  a  given  gas  velocity  and  a  given  tempera- 


ture difference  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  increases  with 
the  absolute   value  of  the  temperature. 

4.  The  rate  of  heat  transfer  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  heating  surface. 

5.  The  rate  of  heat  transfer  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  channel  through  which  the  gas  is  flowing;  the 
smaller  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  channel  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  channel — that  is,  the  smaller  the  hy- 
draulic depth — the  greater  the  ratio  of  heat  transfer. 

The  value  of  a  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
heating  surface  and  varies  between  1.75  and  2.25;  but 
for  a  reasonably  clean  surface  it  is  very  close  to  2.0. 

The  value  of  b  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  hydraulic  depth  of  the  channel  and  by 
the  temperature.  All  ordinary  conditions  are  met  by 
writing  b=-0.001.  The  effect  of  this  at,  say,  2000  and 
4000  pounds  of  gas  per  square  foot  of  gas  passage 
per  hour,  is 

f  2000  1 

2.0  +  0.001  \ 1  =  4  =  R 

I     1     J 


2.0  +  0.001 


f  4000  1 

\ 1- 

l     1     J 


=  6  =  R 


Some  take  a  higher  value  of  b  with  a  consequently 
higher  value  for  R.  Investigations  carried  on  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Heine  Company  advance 
the  value  of  b  as  much  as  0.004.  To  show  the  effects 
of  this  the  above  gas  rates  are  taken,  namely,  2000  and 
4000  pounds. 

f  2000  1 

2.0  +  0.004  \ !  =  10  =  R 

I     1     J 


f  4000  I 
2.0  +  0.004  i [^ 

I     1     J 


18  =  R 


The  amount  of  heating  surface  required  is,  of  course, 
inversely  proportional  to  R  when  radiant  heat  is  not 
considered,  so  that  when  W/A  is,  say,  4000  pounds,  a 
boiler  with  R  ^  18  would  have  a  heating  surface  only 
one-third  of  that  of  a  boiler  with  R  =  6,  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  being  the  same  for  both. 

Velocity,   Expansion  and   Contraction  of  Gases 

These  factors  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  eco- 
nomic operation  of  boilers  and  have  been  neglected 
to  a  large  degree  in  the  present  methods  of  operation 
and  the  burning  of  fuels,  the  design  of  baffling,  area 
of  passes,  uptakes,  etc.,  rely  on  these  factors  alone, 
and  in  making  changes  to  the  above  little  considera- 
tion, if  any,  is  ever  given  to  these  factors.  In  de- 
creasing the  area  of  passes  the  draft  must  be  in- 
creased to  pass  a  given  volume  of  gas  through  the 
boiler,  so  in  making  changes  to  the  baffling  do  not 
neglect  the  areas  given  by  the  boiler  manufacturer. 
(The  design  of  baffling  is  a  debatable  factor  among 
the  boiler  manufacturers  and  will  not  be  touched 
upon  here.) 

The  stack  temperature  relies  primarily  on  the  ve- 
locity of  the  gases  through  the  boiler.  By  decreasing 
the  draft  and  slowing  the  velocity  through  the  boiler 
a  corresponding  drop  in  the  stack  temperature  may 
result,  provided  the  condition  of  the  heating  plate  is 
such  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  heat  to  the 
water. 

Combination  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen 

A  few  of  the  elements  may  combine  chemically  with 
each  other  in  more  than  one  proportion.  This  is  true 
of  carbon  and  oxygen.  For  instance,  a  quantity  of 
carbon  heated  to  incandescence  and  placed  in  a  suffi- 
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cient  volume  of  oxygen  will  unite  with  it,  each  atom 
of  carbon  combining  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  form- 
ing a  compound  formerly  known  as  carbonic  acid  but 
now  universally  termed  carbon  dioxide,  the  symbol  of 
which  is  CO2.  The  process  is  indicated  by  the  formula 
C+20=C02,  and  no  matter  how  large  the  supply  of 
oxygen  may  be  it  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  carbon.  Therefore  this  gas,  car- 
bon dioxide,  is  evidently  the  product  of  complete  com- 
bustion, there  having  been  present  a  surplus  of  oxygen. 

Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  transparent  and  colorless,  its 
specific  gravity  1.529  being  about  one  and  one-half 
times  heavier  than  air.  It  has  a  slightly  acid  taste 
and  smell  and,  being  the  product  of  complete  combus- 
tion, is  of  course  incombustible.  It  is,  therefore, 
neither  a  supporter  of  animal  life  nor  gas  combustion, 
although  it  is  not  directly  poisonous. 

If,  however,  this  carbon  dioxide  gas  without  the 
presence  of  sufficient  oxygen  is  brought  into  contact 
with  more  carbon  heated  to  incandescence,  it  will  give 
up  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  each  atom  of  which  being 
released  at  once  unites  with  an  atom  of  carbon  from 
the  second  mass,  forming  a  new  compound  known  as 
carbon  monoxide,  the  symbol  of  which  is  CO.  The 
process  is  symbolically  expressed  as  follows:  COg+C 
=2C0,  showing  that  not  only  is  the  new  compound 
formed  by  the  carbon  with  the  release  of  oxygen,  but 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen 
is  thereby  also  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide. 

Besides  these  more  valuable  constituents,  fuels  usu- 
ally also  contain  small  amounts  of  hydrogen,  sulphur 
and  nitrogen.  The  combustion  of  ordinary  fuel  is, 
therefore,  a  much  more  complex  operation  than  the 
combustion  of  carbon  alone,  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. 

Combustion 

This  is  the  process  of  oxidation  or  the  chemical 
union  of  an  element  with  oxygen  and  takes  place  with 
such  rapidity  that  considerable  light  and  heat  are  pro- 
duced. The  principal  combustion  elements  in  fuel 
are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  The  oxygen  nec- 
essary for  the  combustion  of  fuels  is  provided  by  the 
air  entering  the  furnace,  which  being  a  mechanical 
mixture  readily  segregates  from  the  other  ingredients 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  The  amount  of  air  ad- 
mitted to  the  furnace  is  inversely  responsible  for  the 
furnace  temperature.  The  air  fed  to  the  furnace  and 
the  methods  of  distribution  are  very  important  factors, 
and  the  economic  operation  of  the  furnace  relies  pri- 
marily upon  this  factor. 

Combustion  Losses 

In  the  combustion  of  fuels  certain  losses  accrue  that 
vitally  aifect  boiler  efficiency.  These  losses  are:  Loss 
due  to  incomplete  combustion;  loss  due  to  the  latent 
heat  of  moisture  formed  in  burning  hydrogen;  loss 
due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  the  volatile  hydro- 
carbons; and  other  heat  loss,  such  as  methods  of  op- 
eration, loss  due  through  heat  carried  away  by  the 
chimney  gases,  radiation,  etc. 

Dangerous  Half  Truths  in  Boiler  Room  Records 

The  ease  with  which  mistakes  in  boiler  room  rec- 
ords can  be  made  is  shown  in  the  following  test  made 
on  a  585  horsepower  boiler  of  the  watertube  type,  wa- 
ter being  measured  and  coal  weighed  during  an  eight- 
hour  test  run,  boiler  equipped  with  an  overfeed  stoker, 
a  CO2  recorder,  recording  draft  gauge,  and  a  record- 
ing feed  water  thermometer. 

Sample  of  Coal 

Water  as  fed,  pounds 240,000 

Coal  as  fired,  pounds 24,160 

Average  evaporation,  pounds 9.95 

Average  C0„,  per  cent 10.6 


Feed  water  temperature,  degrees 144 

Steam  pressure,  pounds  120 

Temperature  of  flue  gas,  degrees  F 690 

Moisture,  per  cent  2.70 

Volatile  dry,  per  cent 16.86 

Ash  as  fired,  per  cent 10.91 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 69.98 

Sulphur,  per  cent  2.77 

B.  T.  U.  per  pound 13,383 

Samples  taken  from  the  refuse  during  the  eight-hour 
run  were  collected  and  tested  for  percentage  of  un- 
burned  carbon.     It  was  37.75  per  cent. 

Heat  Balance  Based  on  Coal  as  Fired 

B.T.U.  Per  Ct. 

Heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler 10,710  77.60 

Loss  stack  2,720  20.30 

Loss  unburned  carbon  960  7.18 

Loss  hydrogen  500  3.74 

Loss  moisture  36  0.27 

Total  14,926     120.09 

The  check  of  the  heat  balance  shows  the  claimed 
amount  of  heat  obtained  to  be  20.09  per  cent  over  the 
actual  heat  realizable  from  the  coal,  disregarding  ra- 
diation, etc.  This  method  of  checking  back  is  the 
only  way  of  determining  whether  the  boiler  room  rec- 
ords are  correct. 

Furnace  Brick  Work 

The  furnace  brick  work  will  fail  if  saturated  with 
heat  at  the  full  furnace  temperature  available  with 
many  classes  of  fuel;  therefore  some  efficiency  must 
be  sacrificed  in  most  cases  in  order  to  maintain  the 
furnace  brick  work  and  keep  the  cost  of  repairs  with- 
in a  reasonable  figure. 

Most  of  the  refractories  available  today  must  be 
kept  below  a  temperature  of  2400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Where  furnaces  are  operated  under  a  suction  that 
causes  air  to  be  drawn  inward  through  the  brick  work, 
the  cooling  effect  serves  to  prevent  overheating,  where- 
as if  it  is  operated  under  a  pressure  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  hot  gases  to  be  forced  outward,  and  over- 
heating of  the  brick  work  is  the  result.  Should  it 
be  possible  to  operate  with  a  plus  pressure  within  the 
furnace,  a  higher  overall  efficiency  would  result  ex- 
cept where  the  temperature  would  interfere  with  com- 
bustion. For  example,  with  some  kinds  of  coal  too 
high  a  temperature  would  fuse  the  ash  and  cause  too 
much  resistance  to  the  air  required  for  combustion, 
reducing  the  available  capacity  of  the  boiler. 

Brick  work  will  fail  by  plastic  deformation  before 
it  reaches  the  melting  point.  The  greater  the  load 
carried,  the  more  apt  is  the  wall  to  fail.  Some  pro- 
visions should  be  made  in  erecting  the  wall  so  that 
that  portion  of  the  wall  that  is  subject  to  the  most 
severe  erosion  action  of  the  flame  and  gases  can  be 
replaced  without  removing  the  whole. 
Boiler  Room  Instruments 

The  haphazard  methods  employed  in  some  station- 
ary plants  and  on  steamships  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing and  scientific  methods  are  replacing  them.  The 
most  important  factors  are  the  temperature  at  stated 
points  about  the  boiler  and  the  percentage  of  CO, 
contained  in  the  exit  gases,  a  portable  pyrometer  being 
of  advantage  in  the  first  case  and  a  portable  CO,  in- 
strument in  the  second.  These  instruments  should  be 
of  rugged  construction  to  stand  abuse  and  still  give 
some  degree  of  precision. 

Standardization 

Much   of   the    inertia   that   standardization   is    com- 
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pelled  to  overcome  is  due  to  the  fear  of  over-stand- 
ardization on  the  one  hand  and  lack  of  comprehension 
of  the  many  opportunities  and  accruing  advantages  on 
the  other. 

Mere  knovi^ledge  is  not  power;  but  the  ability  to 
utilize  scientific  fact  and  to  apply  this  capacity  to 
the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  decrease  of  operat- 
ing costs  makes  for  efficiency.  Every  engineer  knows 
the  inconvenience  and  the  expense  of  carrying  in  stock 
or  securing  parts  for  special  equipment  built  along 
special  lines.  Most  large  stationary  plants  are  equip- 
ped along  uniform  lines  without  any  sacrifice  of  indi- 
viduality or  repression  of  inventive  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  by  classifying  various  types  of  operation  with 
corresponding  grades  of  equipment  the  elements  of 
construction  entering  into  these  items  are  largely  com- 
mon to  all  in  certain  recognized  sizes  of  component 
parts.  Thus  the  unfit  become  obsolete  and  uniform 
standards  of  performance  are  established.  Many  of 
the  basic  elements  of  standardization  are  closely  al- 
lied to  the  safety  movement  in  which  co-operation 
rather  than  initial  action  is  required.  Like  traffic  reg- 
ulations for  the  automobile,  standardization  has  come 
to  stay.  With  certain  standards  agreed  upon,  competi- 
tion in  design  and  inventive  genius  will  still  have  free 
play,  and  increased  eflSciency  and  safety  will  result. 

Old  superstitions  die  hard,  and  while  they  linger 
some  of  them  do  harm.  Such  a  superstition,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  idea  still  prevalent  among  engineers  that 
each  must  maintain  secrecy  on  the  operating  condi- 
tions on  their  vessel.  This  is  a  matter  just  now  worth 
the  attention  of  this  organization  because  it  is  an  ob- 


stacle to  the  development  of  that  very  program  of  pro- 
motion in  which  you  have  become  interested.  It  is 
another  public  relations  problem  no  less  important 
than  that  which  marks  the  contact  of  a  utility  with 
the  local  public. 

Time  was  when  each  engineer  operated  to  suit  him- 
self in  his  own  way.  His  prime  movers  were  indi- 
vidual and  different.  His  methods  and  his  procedure 
he  guarded  jealously.  But  in  this  era  of  standardi- 
zation the  days  of  the  close  mouth  have  passed.  The 
era  of  publicity  and  frank  sincerity  is  here. 

Behind  each  method  of  operation  lies  a  human  story 
of  vision,  ingenuity,  persistent  skill  and  enterprise. 
The  manner  in  which  that  operation  was  conceived, 
designed,  perfected  and  then  evolved  through  further 
gradual  improvement  is  of  interest  to  each  engineer. 
For  as  long  as  engineers  change  jobs  and  talk  the 
facts  will  be  known.  Only  once  in  a  thousand  times 
is  such  a  secret  possible  or  necessary,  for  personal 
contact,  confidence  and  understanding  are  still  the 
greatest  influences  in  the  engineering  world. 

The  manufacturing  executives  are  as  accessible  to 
engineers  wishing  information  on  their  equipment  as 
they  arj  to  the  man  of  industry.  They  encourage  in- 
terviews regarding  equipment  put  out  by  the  firms 
they  represent. 

These  problems  should  be  discussed  by  this  organ- 
ization and  the  engineer  encouraged  to  present  his 
problems  and  make  his  achievements  known,  because 
after  all  they  are  not  his  alone  but  the  concern  of  the 
entire  engineering  world. 


OCEAN  MAIL  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 


By  H.  B.  ALLIN  SMITH* 


THE   ocean   mail   contract   system   of   the   United 
Kingdom  is   in   operation  now  practically   as   in 
1913,   although  there   have   been   several   modifi- 
cations to  the  advantage  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  contributory  to  the  companies  concerned. 
Between  Southampton  and  New  York 
The  contract  with  the   Cunard  Steamship   Company 
for  a  mail  service  every  Saturday  from  Southampton 
to   New  York,   with   supplemental    services,   now   pro- 
vides for  a  payment  of  £65,390    ($317,795  at  nominal 
exchange,  or  $290,272  at  current  exchange  of  $4.44), 
a  reduction   compared  with   the   payment   of   $330,922 
in  1913.    The  Admiralty  subvention,  which  in  1913  was 
£150,000,  has  been  reduced  to  £90,000,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  Lusitania. 

The  construction  of  this  steamship  and  of  the  Mau- 
retania  was  the  result  of  a  special  contract  (expiring 
in  1927)  by  which  the  British  government  assured  to 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  for  twenty  years  a 
mail  subsidy  of  £68,000  and  an  Admiralty  subvention 
of  £150,000,  together  with  a  government  loan  of  £2,600,- 
000  at  2%  per  cent  to  insure  the  construction  of  two 
steamships  of  higher  speed  than  the  trans  -  Atlantic 
liners  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  The  total  contract 
payment  to  the  Cunard  Line  for  trans-Atlantic  service 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  York  was  thus  £218,- 
000  in  1913;  at  the  present  time  it  is  £155,390,  a  re- 
duction of  £62,610. 

Contract  With  White  Star 
This  reduction  has  been  offset,  however,  by  a  con- 
tract with  the  White  Star  Line  (Oceanic  Steam  Navi- 
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gation  Company)  for  a  mail  service  every  Wednesday 
from  Southampton  to  New  York,  and  for  transporta- 
tion of  parcel  post  by  all  steamers  of  the  line,  in  re- 
turn for  £72,000  annually.  The  present  contract  pay- 
ments by  the  British  government  for  the  mail  services 
between  Southampton  and  New  York  are  accordingly 
£137,390  ($667,715  at  nominal  exchange),  an  increase 
of  about  £10,000  over  1913.  This  expenditure  covers 
subsidiary  mail  and  parcel  post  service  by  other  steam- 
ers of  the  two  companies. 

Under  the  pre-war  Cunard  contract  the  government 
secured  two  auxiliary  cruisers,  the  Mauretania  and 
Lusitania,  built  in  1907,  each  of  30,750  gross  tons  and 
25  knots  speed.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
Cunard  contract  is  performed  by  the  Mauretania  as 
before;  by  the  Aquitania,  launched  in  1915,  of  45,650 
gross  tons,  24  knots  speed;  and  by  the  Berengaria 
(formerly  the  German  Imperator),  launched  in  1912, 
of  52,022  gross  tons,  23  knots  speed.  The  new  White 
Star  contract  is  performed  by  the  Olympic,  built  in 
1911,  of  45,360  gross  tons,  24  knots  speed;  the  Ma- 
jestic (formerly  the  German  Bismarck),  launched  in 
1914,  of  56,000  gross  tons,  24  knots  speed;  and  the 
Homeric  (formerly  the  German  Columbus),  launched 
in  1913,  of  35,000  gross  tons,  18  knots  speed. 
Competition  in  Trans-Atlantic  Service 

Of  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  companies  as 
the  mail  subsidy  and  Admiralty  subvention  is  the  elim- 
ination of  German  competition  represented  in  the  three 
German  steamers  noted  above  that  were  built  for  trans- 
Atlantic  passenger  trade. 

The  only  trans-Atlantic  mail   steamers   of  22  knots 
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or  over  now  in  competition  with  the  Cunard  and  White 
Star  ships  named  are:  the  France,  launched  in  1912, 
of  23,666  gross  tons,  24  knots  speed;  the  Paris,  launch- 
ed in  1917,  of  33,700  gross  tons,  22  knots  speed;  and 
La  Savoie,  of  11,168  gross  tons,  or  La  Lorraine,  of  11,- 
372  gross  tons,  both  launched  in  1900  and  of  21  knots 
speed.  These  perform  the  weekly  mail  contract  ser- 
vice from  Havre  to  New  York  under  agreement  be- 
tween the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  and 
the  French  government.  The  French  budget  estimates 
for  1923  provide  a  subvention  of  2,500,000  francs  for 
this  service,  the  same  amount  as  during  the  current 
year.  At  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  this  would 
equal  $482,500,  but  at  the  present  rate  (8.2)  it  actually 
equals  only  $205,000. 

Services  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia 

The  principal  British  ocean  mail  contract  is  with 
the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steamship  Company  for 
transportation  of  mail  from  Southampton  weekly  to 
Bombay  and  return  for  £160,000,  fortnightly  to  Shang- 
hai and  return  for  £50,000,  and  once  a  month  to  Ade- 
laide and  return  for  £42,500— in  all  £252,500  ($1,227,- 
150  at  normal  exchange),  compared  with  $1,484,300  in 
1913.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1913 
the  Australian  mails  were  carried  fortnightly,  instead 
of  monthly  as  at  present  by  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
steamships;  the  Australian  line  of  government  steam- 
ers is  also  beginning  to  carry  the  mails  monthly,  thus 
maintaining  the  pre-war  regularity  of  service. 

Even  before  the  war,  with  the  full  measure  of  self- 
government  assumed  by  British  oversea  dominions,  they 
also  assumed  a  share  of  the  naval  expenditures  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  the  cost  of  ocean  mail  transpor- 
tation. The  colonial  mail  contracts  are  not  available 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  British 
India  all  own  and  operate  government  fleets  of  mer- 
chant ships. 

Across  Continent  by  Rail 

The  letter  mails  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  India, 
China,  and  Australia  are  not  dispatched  at  Southamp- 
ton on  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  steamers,  but  are 
sent  by  rail  to  Dover  and  thence  by  special  Indian  mail 
packet  to  Calais.  For  this  mail-packet  service  a  sub- 
sidy of  £10,000  is  granted,   increased  for  the  present 


to  £17,500.  From  Calais  the  mails  are  forwarded  by 
French  and  Italian  railroads  to  Brindisi,  and  thence 
by  small,  fast  steamers  to  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
ocean  liners  as  they  enter  or  leave  the  Suez  Canal, 
thus  gaining  the  time  saved  by  the  greater  speed  of 
express  trains  over  express  steamers. 

For  the  same  reason,  among  others,  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  not  provided  mail  subsidies  to  Italian 
lines  to  the  United  States,  as  quicker  dispatch  for 
Italian  mails  is  secured  by  sending  them  by  rail  to 
Cherbourg,  Havre,  or  Southampton,  there  to  embark 
on  the  British  or  French  trans-Atlantic  liners. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment is  considering  projects  for  the  transportation 
of  mails  by  aerial  navigation  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  Egypt,  India  and  Australia;  the  French  gov- 
ernment already  has  air-mail  services  to  several  points 
in  French  Africa. 

Mails  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Continent 
of  Europe  are  dispatched  daily  by  the  Dover  -  Calais 
ferry  of  the  Southeastern  &  Chatham  Railway,  the  an- 
nual subsidy  for  this  service  being  £30,000,  as  before 
the  war.  For  the  daily  mail  service  from  Harwich  to 
the  Hook  of  Holland  the  pre-war  subsidy  was  £850, 
but  this  at  present  is  under  revision. 

To  South  and  West  Africa 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  charged  with  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  Union  -  Castle  Line  for  transportation  of 
mails  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  England; 
the  present  arrangement,  however,  is  not  at  hand.  The 
British  postoffice  department  appropriates  £5070  to  the 
ships  of  this  line  for  stopping  once  in  four  weeks  out- 
ward and  inward  bound  at  Ascension  Island  and  St. 
Helena. 

It  also  pays,  according  to  the  volume  of  mails,  an 
approximate  total  of  £15,355  to  the  African  Steamship 
Company  and  to  the  British  &  African  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  for  transporting  the  mails  every  Satur- 
day from  Liverpool  to  British  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  These  two  arrangements  are  the  same 
as  before  the  war.  So  far  as  both  British  and  French 
possessions  in  Africa  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  in  the  near  future  letter  mail  will  be  trans- 
ported under  subvention  contracts  with  aerial  naviga- 
tion companies. 


built   by   the   American   Ship  Building    Company    for    the    Cleveland    &    Buffalo    Transit    Company 


SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1.425.056.     GYROSCOPIC  COMPASS.     Gbobcb 
TEH.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  assignor        ~"  ' 

Corporation.  New  York.  N.  Y 
York.  Filed  Fob.  8.  1919. 
ClnlmB.      {CI.   33—204.) 


ROSSI- 

The  Carrie  Gyroscoplt' 

,  a  Corporotlorf  of  New 

Serial    No.    275.»0^,      ^ 


4''4  '»i7  BOAT  L.\tNCHINr.  AI'PAR.\TUS.  «toB(;B 
'  Wright.  Sao  Franciaco,  Calif.  Filed  June  22.  lO'JO. 
S.Tliil  No.  ;!90.a35.     4  »  lalms.     (CI.  9—22.) 


1,425.151.  EN<;iNK  COOLING  SY8TGM.  IIUIIiKBT  C. 
VBanSY,  St.  Louia.  Mo.,  esalsnor  to  Buicb-SuUer  Broii.- 
Dloael  Bnginc  Compaoy,  St.  Louts.  Mo.,  b  Corporation 
of  MisBOurl.  Filed  Feb.  10.  1917. 
13   Claims.      (CI.    123—170.) 


1.  An  apparatus  as  charactcrl/cl  d 
rality  of  "boat  ImJuUlDg  davits;  means  dlspostd 
said  davits  for  supportinj;  a  tjroup  of  bouts  In 
relation  ;  a  plurality  of  cables  oath  attached  to 
said  boats;  and  a  bolsting  mocbanlam  for  operati 


groups 


1.423.739.  AUTOMATICALLY-BRAKED  DAVIT. 
'  ScHAT,  Tbe  Hague.  Netherlands.  Filed  Feb 
Serial  No.  441.61S.    36  Claims.    (CI.  1—22.) 


1.  In   a  gyro  compass  the  combination  of   a   dlreitive 

element;  a  supporting  means  for  mounting  said  clement 

for  oscillation  around  a  horlozntal  axis;  means  for  mouut- 

Ing  said  supporting  means  for  movement  about  a  vertical 

axis :  and  a  movable  mass  of  mercury  associated  with  said 

directive  element,  t6e  center  of  gravity  of  which  Is  roalu- 

taiued    In    Its   lowest    position    wtun    either    end    of  ^sald 

horlozntal  axis. Is  tipped,  substantially  as  described. 

1.424.804."    JENVKL   SLTPORT  FOR   COMPASSES. 

Edwin  W.  Day,  Ui'&oklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  The  Sperry 

Gyroscope    Company,    Brooklyn.    N.    Y.,    a    Corporation 

of  New  York.     Filed  July  23.  1917.     Serial  No.  182.126. 

7  Claims.      (CI.  33—222.) 


3.  In  a  compass,  the  combination  with  a  casing.  t>t  a 
fipring  supported  by  said  casing,  a  supporting  element  on 
,«ald  spring,  a  member  having  a  shouldered  aperture  on 
said  element,  a  Jewel  clamped  between  the  top  of  said 
clement  and  the  shoulders  of  said  aperture,  and  a  mag- 
netic rotatable  clement  pivotally  supported  on  said  Jewel. 

*1.425.289.  SYSTEM  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF  ItlLGE  WA- 
TER AND  RECOVERY  OF  SLUDGE.  William  C.  Uok- 
IN80N.  Baltimore.  Md.  Filed  Feb.  9,  1922.  Serial  No. 
535.193.     9  Claims.     (Cl.  210—51.) 


14.  In  a  device  of  the  character  described,  a  davit  adap 
ed  to  swing  outboard  under  the  influence  of  Us  load ;  bra 
log  mechanism  fur  the  davit  Including  a  belicraak  lever  t- 
applying  tbe  brakes;  a  flexible  member  adapted  at  one  er 
to  support  tbe  load  suspended  from  the  davit,  and  oper 
lively  connected  at  its.  other  end  to  said  beHcrank  k-vt 
whereby  to  apply  the  brakes  to  the  davit  In  pVoportion 
the  weight  of  the  load ;  a  loaded  lever  also  connected  wi 
said  bellcrank  lever  to  additionally  apply  the  brakes  to  tl 
davit  :  and  manualLv  operated  means  for  counteracting  H 
influence  of  the  load  and  of  tbe  loaded  lever  upon  t: 
braking  mechanism. 
1,423.514.      POWER    PLANT.      William    Pall  Botus 

'  Norfolk.  Va.     Filed  Jan.  24,  1921.     Serial  No.  439.4 
2  Claims.     (Cl.  170—10.) 


1.  Tbe  combinati. 
deck,  an  upstanding 
and    frame    having 


1.  A  fiystem  for  the  disposal  of  bilge  water  and  the  re- 
covery of  sludge  and  oil  from  bilge  water  consisting:  of  a 
Htatioii  accessible  to  navigable  water  so  the  shipfj  to  be  dis- 
charged can  come  along  side  the  came,  a  settling  tank  or 
basin,  a  pipe  cbnnecting  the  station  to  the  settling  tank, 
means  for  connecting  the  pipe-to  the  liquid  in  the  bilge  of 
a  Wat  and  means  for  pumping  the  Ilcpild  from  tho  bilge 
through  the  pipe  to  the  settling  tank,  the  settling  tank 
having  means  for  releasing  the  water  from  beneath  the' 
sludge  and  oU. 

1.425.475.  LIFE  BELT.  Mary  Heath.  Yonkere,  N.  Y.. 
assignor  to  Irving  E.  Letoer.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Piled 
Jan.    11,    1921.      Serial   No.   430,504.      3   Claims.      (Cl. 


1,424.452 
Buffalo 
10  Cla 


SELF-BAILING  SCOW. 
N.  Y.  Filed  May  14.  1921 
OS.      (Cl.    114— 1H3.) 


II  a 


T,   nr> 


1.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  belt  of  tbe 
class  degcrlbed  loclUding  an  Inflatable  body,  an  inflating 
tube  on  the  body  adjacent  to  an  end  thereof,  the  tube 
projecting  beyond  the  end  of  said  body,  a  billet  at  that 
rnd  of  the  body  adjacent  to  the  Inflating  tube  and  prc- 
M' nttng  a  longitudinally  disposed  pocket  for  receiving  said 
lube,  and  a  eoacting  member  on  the  body  at  the  opposite 
end  from  the  blUet  to  engage  the  latter  for  fastening  the 


belt  abui 


the  1 


1.42.'S.I79.     TROPELLEn.     AI.B1N   D4N1EI.80 

,  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y.,  aBslguor  of  one-half  to  Hilmer  JohDBO 

n,  Brooklyn. 

N.    Y.      FlIM    June    1.    192J.      Serial    No. 

174.i:i7.      4 

CUlnn.      (Cl.    170—103.) 

1.  A  scow  comprising  a  hollow  hull  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  trap  which  Is  elevated  above  the  bottom  of 
the  hull  while  Its  other  end  in  provided  with  a  lower 
chamber  extending  down  tu  the  bitttom  of  the  hull,  and 
a  valved  conduit  leading  from  aaid  lower  chamber  to 
said  elevated  trap. 

1,422.570.  APPARATIS  FOR  COOLING  AND  FREEZ- 
ING OP  FISH  AND  THE  LIKE.  Wili.iaM  Baib 
llAliDY  and  Jt.w  JiLiKS  Piuri:,  W.-simlnstor.  London. 
Kngland.  MU-d  Oct.  12.  I!i20.  S.-riiit  No.  410.508.  2 
r4flimR.  (Cl.  2r.T— .'*2,)  (Ornntfd  under  the  provl- 
visions  of  the  act  c.f  Mar  :J.   1!'-Jl.  41   Stat.  L..  V]\X) 


1.  A  propeller  mechanism  comprising  a  driving  shaft, 
trunnions  on  said  shaft,  and  blades  arranged  on  opposite 
sldt'S  of  said  Rhaft  and  pivotally   muiint'd  on  said   trufr 


I  t'peuinL'.  an  liiiuT  chamber, 
nk  for  directing  articled  to  ' 
rr.  a    cover  for  elutilng   tht 


vtipplyhig  and  regulating 
<  liaml<i-r.    and    ngliHtlng 

vhamb^r. 


(|iinnllty  of  fluid  i 


Serial  No.  147,781. 


13.  In  an  internal  combufltion  enRlne.  the  comblna- 
tloQ  with  a  piston  containing  a  eooling  chamber,  means 
for  circulating  cooling  fluid,  a  piston  pin  mounted  In 
the  piston  and  having  within  it  a  circuitous  passage 
one  end  of  which  Is  in  communication  with  the  cooling 
fluid  rirciilatiug  means  and  the  other  with  the  piston 
cooling  chanilter.  and  moans  for  compelling  substantially 
all  tlie  cooling  fluid  for  (he  piston  to  pass  through  (he 
circuitous  passage  in   the  pUton  pin 


1.420.783 


CO.MBINED  LAND  AND  WATER  VEHICLE. 

AEN.Ki.   Racine.   Wis.      Filed   July   28.    1921. 
.   48S,146.      !    Claim.      (Cl.   115—1.) 


with  a  movable  liody  Including  a 
raroe  carried  by  the  deck,  the  deck 
Ttlcally  opposed  bearings,  a  wind 
drlTon  element  rotatably  supported  by  said  bearings,  a 
shaft  supported  by  the  deck  above  tbe  fr^me,  a  sleeve 
mounted  npon  the  shaft  for  driven  connection  with  the 
wind  driven  element,  eoacting  me.ins  carried  by  the 
shaft  and  the  sleeve  for  causing  the  shaft  and  sleeve 
to  rotate  in  unison,  said  meany-tllTludlng  a  member 
keyed  to"  the  shafr  for  rotation  therewith  and  for  move- 
ment lengthwise  thcp'of,  and  means  tarried  by  the  frame 
for  imparting  movement  to  the  m.-mber  lengthwise  of 
the  shaft. 


424.990       CAPSTAN 


Serial    No.    3»'>0.r.nO 


A.   Co 


nd   Wi 


.424,501.  CLLTCH  FOR  WINDLASSES.  StiW)I 
INTOSH,  Monkseaton,  and  John  Spencb  Goiu>.  : 
tlc-upon-Tyne,  England.  Piled  June  25.  1920. 
No.  391.GG5.     3  Claims.     (Cl.  1»2— 07.) 


1.  In  II  windlass,  the  combination  with  a  shaft,  a  cable 
lifler  thereon  having  a  polygonal  rece»»  In  one  of  tin  Jide 
faeea,  a  main  driving  gear  wheel  nn  said  shaft  having  a 
polygonal  recess  in  its  aide  face,  and  a  polygonal  clutch 
member  Interposed  between  said  lifter  and  gear  wheel 
said  shaft  and  means  for  opera(ln^.sald  clutch 
>uple  said  lifter  and  gear  wheel 


member  to  coup) 
thereby 


In  a  (oniliined  land  and  water  vehicle,  a  hollow  water- 
tight body  having  a  motor  supported  therein  with  a  rear- 
wardly  extending  power  shaft,  an  upright  bracket  mod'nt- 
ed  within  the  body  and  having  the  rear  end  of  said  power 
shaft  Journaled  ther^-ln  ami  provided  with  a  forwardly 
extending  arm.  a  gear  flsed  upon  the  power  shaft  be- 
tween the  forward  end  of  the  arm  and  tbe  bracket,  a 
abort  shaft  fxtendinn  longitudinally  of  tbe  body  beneath 
the  power  shaft  and  Journahd  In  said  bracket,  said 
shaft  having  a  gi'ar  loosely  mounted  thereon  In  mesh  with 
the  flrat  named  gear  and  further  having  Its  rear  end 
extended  through  tbe  body,  front  and  roar  supporting 
wheels  for  said  body,  a  driving  axle  carrying  the  rear 
supporting  wheels  and  rotatably  geared  to  the  rear  fQi 
of  tbe  second  named  shaft,  a  third  shaft  Journaled  to 
the  bracket  above  the  power  shaft  and  extending  axlally 
of  the  body  through  the  rear  end  of  tbe  latter,  a  pro- 
peller mounted  upon  the  projecting  r^-ar  end  of  tbe  last 
named  shaft,  a  third  gear  loosely  mounted  upon  said 
last  named  shaft  in  mesh  with  tbe  gear  flxed  upon  th-> 
power  shaft,  and  manually  operable  means  within  the 
body  for  clutching  or  uoclutching  tbe  gea_r'3  from  the 
second  and  third  named  shafts 
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1.  A  ship  adapted  for  the  traoaportallon  of  grain 
the  like  havlDiE  thereon  facllltira  for  storlag  the  grain,  a 
mill  for  grinding  the  gmtn  durln  the  tranaportatlon 
thereof,  means  for  conveying  the  (,ialn  to  the  mill  from 
the  storage  place,  and  means  for  storing  tlie  malo  and 
by-products  resulting  from  ihc  mtllInK  of  the  grain. 


.-.12      MILTII'LE  HULL  BO.lT.     FREDBaiCK  CcosnR 

.ri».  Croydon.  England.     Filed   Dec.  3.  1919.     Serial 

34J.220.      8    Claim*        (Cl     114-61.)       (Granted 

ler   the    provisions   of    the   act    of    Mar.   3,    1921,    41 


1-  A  Biiip  eoihodyluu  a  suprrstructure  and  a  plurality  of 
float-i^tructureK  eacb  embodying  a  float,  one  of  said  floatM 
being  horizontally  rotatable  for  steering  purposes  and 
having  a  hollow  supporting  member,  means  for  rotating 
the'  float  through   the  medium  of  said  hollow  Bupportlii< 


aid 


itabh' 


rryin 


trim 


■ou'iisfing  of  a  pair  of  vanes  arranged  at  opposite  Bld<*s 

tf  tbe  float,  a  transverse  shaft  carrying  said  vauea.  and 

acans  for  rocking  siiid  shaft  embodying  a  member  extend 

u::  up  through  the  tubular  member  and  rotatable  with  the 

loal. 

,424,672.      PROPELLER.     GCORCE  A.  OCRISSGK,  Jersey 

City.  N.  J.     Filed  July  23,   1919.     Serial  No.  312.656. 

4"clnims.     (CI.  170—170.) 


I.  A  propeller  comprising  a  bub.  an  Inner  series  of 
radiating  flat  blades  substantially  the  sac 
out  extending  from  said  huh.  a  ring  secured  to  the  outer 
ends  of  said  blades,  and  an  outer  aeries  of  flat  blades 
extending  radially  from  said  ring,  said  Inst  mentioned 
blades  having  straight  forward  edges  and  eonvexly 
curved  rear  edges,  said  curved  edges  approaching  said 
straight  edges  toward  the  outer  ends  thereof. 

1.425.243.  SHIP-HULL  CONSTRUCTION.  John 
Duthie;.  Sr..  Seattle.  Wash.  I  Filed  May  16.  1919. 
Serial  No.  297.463.  2  Claims.'' (Cl  114 — 56.) 
1.  In  a  ship's  double  bull  with  a  double  bottom,  or 
tank,  ^ide  bulkheads  inboard  of  the  side  plating  and  ex- 
ttndlng  from  the  deck  straight  through  the  tank  top  and 
to  the  bottom,  and  rigidly  connected  to  tbe  tank  top  and 


1.  lu  a  capstan,  a  has.-  having  a  bvni  plate,  roller  bear- 
lUfiA  supported  in  (he  peripbviy  of  the  bed  plate  aud  In 
ih^-  base,  adjacent  to  the  upper  t-ud  thereof,  a  revolving 
drum  having  an  Internal  flange  resting  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  base,  portions  of  the  drum  contacting  with  the 
roller  bearings,  an  operating  shaft  extending  through  the 
drum,  a  pjulon  muvable  with  the  operating  shaft,  a  pinion 
in  mesh  with  the  lii>t  mentioned  pinion,  a  gear  formed 
within  the  lower  portion  of  the  drum  the  teeth  thereof 
contacting  with  the  teeth  of  the  aecood  mentioned  plnlou 
to  rotate  the  drum  when  llie  ^haft  1«  rotated,  and  ui-aus 
for  dlsconneettng  the  shaft  aud  rn-^l  mentioned  pinion. 
1.422,354.  SHIP  FOR  TRANSPORTING  RAW  PROD- 
UCTS. HUGO  GREt^PENivs,  Pninkfort  oD  the  Malo.  Ger- 
many. Filed  June  6.  1(»19.  Serial  No.  302.369.  3 
Claims.      (Cl.    114-73) 


and 


bottom,  the  side  plating  receding  Inwardly  from  tbe  wa- 
ter-line to  the  bilge  where  it  is  spaced  from  tbe  lower 
end  of  the  side  bulkbcada.  and  to  tbe  deck. 

I.4_'4.294.  SIGNALING  UNIT  FOR  WIRELESS  TELKO- 
RAPIIY.  SvDNEV  ocoacc  Fbost.  Twlckeabam.  Eog 
hind.  Filed  May  11.  1922.  Serial  No.  560  iW7  5 
flaims.     (Cl    250— 17  ) 


\  lilgnaling  unit  for  nireh-ss  telegraph}  or  t 
ising  Id  comhiDation  ou  electric  generator,  i 
u.  ni'-ana  for  rotating  the  rotor,  eonne^-tlc 
atloti  the  rotor  In  a  iransinhitng  rlreul 
I  meohanlcally  controlled  by  said  flrvt  oieti 
ting  In  eonJuQClton  with  the  rotor  lu  said '< 
fur  tian!>mltilng  telegraphic  nlgnal*. 
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A  DIESEL  TUGBOAT  FOR  THE  COOS  BAY 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

Heavy  Oil  Engine  Vessel  To  Replace  Gasoline  Towboat  Now  in  Use;  Machinery  Contract 

Awarded  to  Enterprise  Company 

By  DAVID  W.  DICKIE 


THE  new  tugboat  for  the  Coos  Bay  Lumber  Com- 
pany is  to  be  fitted  with  a  high  pressure  diesel 
engine  and  is  to  replace  the  gasoline  tugboat  now 
doing   the   work.      The    general    outlines    of   the 
model   are  the  same  as  the  Pacific  Coast  heavy  duty 
tug  with  the   exception  of  changes   in   dimensions  to 
take  care  of  the  increase  in  the  machinery  weights. 

The  pilot  house  is  aft  of  the  engine  house  with  the 
entrance  from  the  deck  at  the  after  end  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  engine  room  is  from  the  pilot  house. 
The  boatswain's  locker  and  chain  locker  are  in  the 
forecastle  with  the  toilet  in  the  after  end  equipped 
with  Mott  fittings.  The  entrance  to  the  engine  room 
being  at  the  after  end,  the  operator  starts  the  engine, 
watching  it  until  it  is  properly  warmed  up.  He  can 
then  go  into  the  pilot  house  and  operate  the  vessel  by 
means  of  the  controls  there. 

The  stem  is  of  oak,  sternpost  of  ironbark,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  boat  of  P.  S.  pine,  all  timbers  being 
in  one  piece  where  practicable,  the  bent  frame  con- 
struction being  used. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  boat  does  most  of  its  work 
on  a  head  line,  the  side  line  was  made  with  consid- 
erable round  to  facilitate  getting  away  from  the  wharf 
or  barge  quickly. 

The  boat  was  designed  by  David  W.  Dickie,  and  is 
being  built  by  Nunes  Brothers  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. The  electrical  work  is  being  done  by  Ets-Hokin 
&  Galvan,  the  plumbing  by  Cook  &  Company,  and  the 
fuel  tanks  are  being  furnished  by  the  California  Steel 
Products  Company. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  boat  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all  57'  0" 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to 

the  back  of  the  sternpost  at  the  shaft  48'  6" 
Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to 

the  inside  of  the  guard  at  the  stern..  56'  0" 
Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to 

the  back  of  the  rudderpost 52'  10" 

Displacement   length   50'  0" 

Beam  molded  at  the  waterline 15'  6" 

Beam  over  plank  at  waterline 15'  10" 

Beam  over  guards  17'  0" 

Beam  molded  at  the  deck 15'  8" 

Beam  over  plank  at  the  deck 16'  0" 

Crown  of  beam  2"  in  16'  0" 

Draft  forward  at  the  forefoot 4'  DVa" 

Draft  at  the  sternpost 6'  6^/2" 

Mean  draft  keel  5'  8" 


Freeboard  at  the  lowest  point  of  sheer..  2'  hVz" 

Sheer  forward  3'  2" 

Sheer  aft  12" 

Depth  of  hold  6'  2" 

Depth  from  the  top  of  the  deck  at  the 

side  to  the  rabbet  line  amidships 7'  10" 

The  length  of  57  feet  is  determined  by  the  distance 
between  the  wharves  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  With 
a  properly  designed  boat  57  feet  over-all  it  is  possi- 
ble, where  the  boat  is  lying  heading  in  to  the  sea  wall, 
to  swing  her  bow  away  from  the  wharf,  put  the  helm 
hard  over  and  make  the  complete  turn  and  clear  the 
wharf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slip.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  "back  and  fill"  with  a  60-foot  boat  unless  the 
maneuver  is  very  carefully  made. 

To  take  care  of  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  diesel 
boat  over  the  gas  boat  where  draft  is  limited,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  lengthen  the  boat  to  58  feet. 

The  heavy  oil  engine  having  supplanted  the  gas  en- 
gine where  economy  is  a  factor,  F.  A.  Warner,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  A.  Fiske,  purchasing  agent,  of  the 
Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company,  called  for  bids  on  all 
types,  figuring  the  fuel  economy  on  the  base  of  a 
twenty-hour  round  trip  a  day. 

The  contract  for  the  machinery  was  awarded  to  the 
Enterprise  Engine  Company  for  the  high  pressure  type 
of  engine  that  operates  by  forcing  the  fuel  by  what  is 
known  as  solid  injection  through  the  nozzles  into  the 
cylinders  at  4000  pounds'  pressure.  Compression  takes 
place  up  to  350  pounds,  plus  or  minus,  sufficient  air 
being  drawn  in  on  the  inlet  stroke  to  supply  oxygen 
for  combustion.  The  expansion  of  the  burning  fuel 
delivers  the  power  to  the  piston  on  the  down  stroke. 
The  up  stroke  is  the  scavenging  stroke  and  the  next 
downward  stroke  draws  fresh  air  (oxygen)  into  the 
cylinder  for  the  next  cycle,  making  a  four-cycle  en- 
gine. The  fuel  used  is  what  is  known  commercially 
as  diesel  fuel  oil  of  24  degrees  Baume;  the  charac- 
teristics being  as  follows: 

Baume,  degrees  24 

Specific  gravity  9091 

Pounds  a  U.  S.  gallon 7.571 

Ash  (passes  200  mesh),  per  cent 037 

Asphalt   (residue  steam  distillation  by 

weight),  per  cent  3.41 

Sulphur,  per  cent  45 

British  thermal  units  a  pound 18,916 

British  thermal  units  a  gallon 143,213 
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The  diesel  fuel  oil  is  used  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  writer  found  from  a  careful  trial  that  there  is  some 

and  has  a  viscosity  of  122  seconds  Saybolt  meter.  other  factor  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  heated 

In  order  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  possible  fuel  refuses  to  flow  indefinitely  at  140  degrees  Fahren- 

to  run  the  boat  on  ordinary  steamer  fuel,  an  experi-  ^eit.     It  seems  to  form  a   sticky   gum  in  the   nozzle 

ment  was  performed  by  heating  the  steamer  fuel  to  which  finally  closes  the  small  holes.     Further  experi- 

140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  whereby  the  viscosity  was  re-  ments  are  contemplated. 

duced  below  that  of  24  degrees  Baume  fuel  oil  so  it  The  table  gives  the  results  of  the  complete  calcu- 

would  pass  through  the   eight  to  twelve  thousandths  lations  and  shows  the  direction  that  any  changes  may 

holes  in  the  nozzles  of  the  high  pressure  engine.     The  take  in  the  future: 

Items                                                                            No.  2W.L.   No.  3  W.L.  No.  4  W.L   No.  5  W.L.  No.  6W.L. 

Displacement  full,  cubic  feet 378.3  780.5  1292.5  1893  2518 

Displacement  full,  tons  10.81               22.3  36.92               54.1  71.92 

Tons  an  inch  immersion  804  1.102  1.315  1.474  1.558 

Center  of  gravity  of  waterplane  aft  of  C.  B.  P.,  feet +23  — .36  — 1.076  — 1.92  —2.25 

Longitudinal  center  of  buoyancy  aft  of  C.  B.  P.,  feet — 825  — .46  — .547  — .82  — 1.182 

Vertical  center  of  buoyancy  above  base,  feet 1.152               1.84  2.538  3.165  3.753 

Transverse  metacenter  above  center  of  buoyancy,  feet 6.862               7.25  6.44  5.388  4.534 

Transverse  metacenter  above  base,  feet 8.014               9.09  8.978  8.553  8.287 

Longitudinal  metacenter  above  buoyancy,  feet 88.7              68.0  55.33              47.0  41.14 

Moment  to  change  trim  1  inch,  feet  tons 1.51              2.36  3.193              3.94  4.66 

Midship  area,  square  feet 13.27               26.2  40.84               56.5  72.4 

Wetted  surface,  square  feet  500               668  825.5               966  1078.3 

Coefficients 

Block  coefficient  3288  .3719  .4252  .4795  .521 

Prismatic  coefficient  570  .896  .633  .671  .696 

Midship  area  coefficient  577  .624  .627  .715  ,749 

Water  plan  coefficient  587  .652  .727  .784  .813 

Vertical  prismatic  coefficient  560  .571  .585  .612  ,641 
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A  further  improvement  was  introduced  into  the  lu- 
bricating oil  system.  It  is  force  feed  throughout  and 
the  waste  oil  that  returns  to  the  sump  is  removed  from 
the  system  and  passed  through  a  No.  200  De  Laval  oil 
purifier  to  be  cleaned  and  from  there  passed  to  the  cool- 
er tank.  Ordinarily  the  oil  is  taken  from  the  sump,  run 
through  a  cooler  in  the  circulating  water  system  and 
back  to  the  cooler  tank.  The  fresh  oil  is  taken  from 
the  storage  tank  to  replenish  the  oiling  system.  The 
temperature  of  the  lubricating  oil  rises  to  134  degrees 
Fahrenheit  after  a  hard  run.  The  amount  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  recovered  by  this  machine  pays  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  machine  in  a  short  while  and  leaves  a  hand- 
some profit  for  the  owner. 


On  the  recently  finished  harbor  boat  the  first  run  of 
the  De  Laval  oil  purifier  took  .289  per  cent  (practic- 
ally three-tenths  of  one  per  cent)  of  sludge  and  grit 
from  the  lubricating  oil,  returning  the  cleansed  oil  to 
the  lubricating  oil  system.  The  main  engine  was  kept 
running  to  keep  the  lubricating  oil  warm,  thereby  fa- 
cilitating the  passage  of  the  lubricating  oil  through 
the  purifier.  Fresh  water  is  fed  into  the  purifier  to 
seal  it,  the  water  in  turn  being  thrown  off  by  the  pu- 
rifier. The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  engineers 
that  saw  the  results  is  that  removing  the  fine  grit  and 
dirt  from  the  lubricating  oil  is  going  to  cut  down  on 
the  repair  bills  and  increase  the  life  of  the  engine. 


THE  NEW  MOTORSHIP  TROLLEHOLM 


THE  motorship  Trolleholm  is  built  to  the  highest 
class  of  Lloyd's  Register,  100  A-1,  for  the  Swedish 
America  Mexico  Line  of  Gothenburg,  the  hull  be- 
ing constructed  by  the  Kockums  Mekaniska  Verk- 
stads  Aktb.,  Malmo,  Sweden   (yard  No.  141),  and  the 
machinery  built,  delivered  and  installed  by  Burmeister 
&  Wain,  Limited,  at  their  yard  in  Copenhagen. 

The  principal  dimensions   and   other  particulars   of 
the  vessel  are: 

Type  of  ship  Cargo 

Length,  b.  p 370' 

Breadth,   molded   51' 3" 

Depth,  molded  34' 0" 

Draught,   loaded   24'  8V2" 

Displacement,    loaded,  tons 10,450 

Deadweight  capacity,  tons 7,535 

Stipulated    normal    average    speed    at 

sea,  knots  10.5 

Stipulated  normal  consumption  of  fuel 

oil  per  day,  tons  7 

Type  of  machinery Burmeister  &  Wain's 

six-cylinder  four-cycle. 

Number  of  main  engines  2 

Cylinder  diameter  540 

Stroke    730 

Revolutions  per  minute  150 

Indicated  horsepower  2100 

Brake  horsepower  1625 

The  trial  results  over  the  measured  mile  in  the 
Sound,  July  15,  were: 

Draught,   average   9'  4%" 

Displacement,  tons  3635 

Indicated  horsepower,  average  2376.5 

Revolutions  per  minute,  average 159.5 

Speed,  average  11.735 

.302  Pounds  per  L  H.  P.  Hour 

During  the  consumption  test,  the  main  engines  de- 
veloped 2299.0  i.  h.  p.  at  156.5  revolutions  per  minute, 
at  a  fuel  oil  consumption  of  137.08  grammes  or  0.302 
pounds  per  i.  h.  p.  hour,  net  calorific  value  being  10,- 
201  kg.  cal.  (18,400  b.  t.  u.),  including  the  consump- 
tion of  auxiliary  engines  producing  the  necessary  elec- 
tric current  for  the  auxiliary  machinery,  steering  en- 
gine and  electric  light. 


The  machinery  is  of  Burmeister  &  Wain's  standard 
type  for  twin-screw  ships.  The  main  engines  are 
short  stroke,  forced  lubricated  cross  head  engines  on 
the  front  end,  fitted  with  three  stage  air  compressors, 
suppying  the  necessary  injection  air  for  atomizing  the 

fuel  oil. 

Electrically   Driven  Auxiliary 

All  auxiliary  machinery  in  the  engine  room  as  well 
as  the  deck  machinery  is  electrically  driven,  the  nec- 
essary electric  current  being  supplied  by  three  50  kil- 
owatt diesel  dynamos.  The  voltage  of  the  current  is 
220  volt,  and  for  lighting  purposes  it  is  transformed 
down  to  110  volts  by  means  of  a  motor  generator. 

Each  of  the  generators  is  sufl^cient  for  supplying  the 
necessary  current  under  normal  working  conditions  at 
sea,  whereas  two  or  all  three  generators  have  to  be 
started  when  the  consumption  of  current  is  large,  f.  i. 
when  maneuvering  with  the  maneuvering  compressor 
running,  or  when  loading  or  unloading,  the  winches 
using  much  current. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  steam  produced 
in  a  small  cross  tube  boiler  of  about  100  square  feet 
heating  surface,  this  boiler  also  being  able  to  deliver 
steam  for  fire  extinguishing  in  holds. 

At  the  trial  trip  were  present,  among  other  nota- 
bilities, the  well  known  shipowner,  Dan  Brostrom,  and 
also  Filip  Lindahl,  representing  the  owners. 

After  the  successful  trial  trip,  the  ship  went  back 
to  the  port  of  Copenhagen  to  land  the  officials  and  the 
trial  trip  crew,  the  same  evening  leaving  for  Malmo, 
Sweden,  to  go  in  service. 

A  photograph  of  the  Trolleholm  is  reproduced  on 
page  554. 


FEBRUARY,    1919,    ISSUE    NEEDED 

A  REQUEST  has  been  received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  a  copy  of  the  February,  1919, 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  in  order  that 
the  files  of  this  magazine  in  the  National  Li- 
brary may  be  filled.  No  copies  of  this  issue  are  on 
hand.  It  is  requested,  therefore,  that  any  reader  who 
has  a  copy  of  the  February,  1919,  issue  send  it  to 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  576  Sacramento  street,  San 
Francisco,  whence  it  will  be  forwarded  to  Washington. 


THE  LARGEST  SINGLE-SCREW  MOTORSHIP 

Yngaren  is  Engined  with  a  Doxford  Four-Cylinder,  Oppojed-Piston,  Modified  Junkers  Diesel 

of  3000  Indicated  Horsepower 


THE  Yngaren,  of  the  Trans-At- 
lantic   Steamship    Company    of 
Gothenburg,  visited  Pacific 
Coast  ports  during  July,  and  a 
representative  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view secured  the  pictures  that  illus- 
trate this  article. 

Readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
will  know  from  numerous  articles 
previously  published  in  these  col- 
umns that  the  Yngaren  is  the  first 
large  ocean  -  going  freighter  to  be 
equipped  with  single  -  screw  direct 
connection  diesel  propulsion.  She 
was  built  by  William  Doxford  &  Sons 
at  Sunderland,  England,  and  engined 
by  them  with  a  3000  I.  H.  P.  four- 
cylinder  diesel  engine  of  their  op- 
posed piston  modified  Junkers  type. 

Yngaren  versus  8800-Tonners 

The  Yngaren  is  420  feet  in  length, 
with  a  beam  of  54  feet  and  a  molded 
depth  to  shelter  deck  of  37  feet.  On 
a  draft  of  25  feet  6  inches  she  has 
a  displacement  of  12,750  tons  and  a 
deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  9350 
tons.  She  figures  a  gross  tonnage  of 
5200  and  a  registered  net  tonnage  of 
3400.  The  hull  is  a  Doxford  stand- 
ard model,  of  which  many  examples 
are  being  propelled  by  steam  power 
over  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
Incidentally,  it  is  rather  curious  and 
a  subject  for  thought  on  the  part  of 
American  shipowners  that  our  stand- 
ard Shipping  Board  freighters,  410 
feet  long,  54.5  feet  beam  and  27.2 
feet  deep,  should  have  with  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  of  8800  on 
24  feet  draft  a  gross  measurement 
tonnage  of  6000  and  a  net  of  4553. 
Something  wrong  with  our  stand- 
ards, either  of  construction  or  of 
measurement. 

The  Yngaren  is  amply  provided 
with  cargo  handling  gear,  having 
nine  electrically  driven  cargo  winch- 
es of  Swedish  manufacture.  This  is 
rather  slow  on  rope  speed  for  Amer- 
ican practice,  but  it  takes  care  of 
general  cargo  very  nicely. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  ship, 
however,  lies  in  the  main  propelling 
engines  and  the  smaller  engines  of 
the  same  type  driving  the  generating 
units  for  electric  auxiliary  power. 

Recalls  the  S.  S.  China 

The  impression  one  gets  on  enter- 
ing the  engine  room  is  of  massive- 
ness  and  effective  power.  The  ar- 
rangement of  gratings  recalls  the 
slow  speed  compounds  and  triples  of 
such  ships  as  the  China.  There  is 
a  noticeable  absence  of  valve  tap- 
pets  and   levers   about   the   head   of 


Above,  the  Yngaren.  Below,  the  control  stand 
on  the  lower  platform  of  the  engine  room  — Thotos 
by  I';icific  M.-irinc  Review  staff  photoKrapber. 

the   engine,   where  the   only   moving 
members   are  the   upper   piston   rod, 


yoke,  connecting  rods  and  the  swing- 
ing links,  which  form  the  supply  and 
discharge  ducts  of  the  cooling  water 
from  the  upper  piston.  This  marked 
simplicity  of  detail  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  photograph  taken  on  the  up- 
per platform  by  a  staff  photographer. 
Dropping  down  to  the  middle  plat- 
form, another  good  picture  was  ob- 
tained showing  the  starboard  fuel 
valves,  the  camshafts  and  the  fuel 
oil  strainers.  In  the  latter  the  fuel, 
under  a  pressure  of  8000  to  10,000 
pounds  a  square  inch,  is  driven 
through  cylindrical  strainers  on  its 
way  to  the  atomizing  nozzles  in  the 
fuel  valve. 

Cylinder  Arrangements 

There  are  two  fuel  valves  in  each 
cylinder  located  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  central  combustion  chamber  and 
staggered  as  to  vertical  position  so 
that  the  entire  space  of  the  cham- 
ber is  filled  at  the  moment  of  injec- 
tion with  a  very  finely  divided  oil 
mist.  The  two  square  boxes  on 
brackets  in  the  picture  of  the  mid- 
dle platform  each  contains  four  cyl- 
indrical plugs.  Each  plug  is  a  hol- 
low cylinder  of  steel  with  its  walls 
drilled  with  approximately  700  holes 
of  a  diameter  small  enough  to  ex- 
clude any  particles  that  would  clog 
the  atomizing  nozzle.  A  number  of 
spare  strainer  plugs  are  carried,  and 
they  can  readily  be  changed  or  clean- 
ed at  any  time  without  disturbing 
normal  operation. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion, the  control  stand,  located  on 
the  lower  platform  at  the  starboard 
side,  is  very  simple,  the  whole  start- 
ing, operating  and  maneuvering  op- 
erations being  directed  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  single  wheel. 

A  Cochrane  donkey  boiler  is  in- 
stalled to  supply  steam  for  heating 
heavy  fuel  oils,  warming  up  the  en- 
gines at  starting,  and  running  an 
evaporator  to  provide  make-up  fresh 
water  for  cooling  cylinders  and  pis- 
tons. The  only  salt  water  used  for 
cooling  purposes  takes  care  of  the 
water  -  jacketed  silencer  or  exhaust 
manifold. 

The  Scavenging  System 

Scavenging  air  is  provided  by  a 
low  pressure  piston  air  pump  located 
between  cylinders  2  and  3  and  driv- 
en from  the  crankshaft.  This  pump 
delivers  air  at  IV2  pounds'  pressure 
to  large  trunk  manifolds  that  com- 
pletely surround  the  engine  frame 
at  the  level  of  the  cylinder  bottoms. 
This  air  admitted  through  ports 
sweeps   through   the   cylinders   from 
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bottom  to  top,  driving  the  products 
of  combustion  out  at  the  top  ports 
into  the  water-cooled  exhaust  mani- 
folds. The  scavenging  action  on  this 
engine  has  been  well  nigh  perfect 
even  with  the  heaviest  fuels. 

All  the  valves  at  the  cylinder  wall 
are  simple  non-return  valves  actu- 
ated by  the  fuel  or  starting  air  pres- 
sure. This  keeps  the  valve  operat- 
ing mechanism  and  the  working  parts 
of  valves  away  from  the  heat  condi- 
tions of  the  cylinder  and  in  more 
accessible  locations.  The  starting 
valves  are  in  pairs  between  cylinders 
and  are  worked  from  the  camshaft, 
the  starting  air  going  from  these 
valves  through  pipes  to  the  non-re- 
turn checks  at  the  cylinder  wall. 
Vibration  Almost  Negligible 

The  fuel  valves  are  also  indirectly 
worked.  A  special  feature  of  these 
valves  is  the  entire  absence  of  pack- 
ing. The  fuel  pumps,  which  supply 
fuel  through  these  valves  at  a  pres- 
sure of  from  8000  to  12,000  pounds 
a  square  inch,  are  also  notable  for 
the  absence  of  stuffing  boxes  and 
packing,  all  seals  being  made  with 
grooves  on  large  working  surfaces 
on  the  plungers. 

The  Yngaren  on  the  run  from  San 
Francisco  to  Port  Costa  started  on 
twenty  minutes'  notice.  The  engine 
took  hold  on  fuel  in  less  than  one  rev- 
olution. Maneuvering  at  both  docks 
was  accomplished  without  a  hitch, 
and  the  engines  on  a  trying  draft 
condition  with  part  of  the  propeller 
hub  showing  ran  with  great  smooth- 
ness and  a  very  noticeable  quietness 
at  speeds  from  17  to  77  revolutions 
a  minute.  The  almost  complete  free- 
dom from  vibration  in  both  the  aux- 


Upper   crosshead-guides   of   the   Yngaren.     Note   ingenious   toggle-joint    and    swinging    link 
arrangement  of  piping  for  cooling  water  for  the  upper  piston 


iliary  and  the  main  engines  was  an- 
other very  noticeable  feature. 

The  Yngaren  has  an  engine  room 
personnel  totaling  14,  including  the 
electrician.  She  burns  from  9  to  QVa 
tons  of  fuel  oil  a  day  for  all  pur- 
poses at  sea  while  carrying  9350 
tons  at  the  rate  of  10  y2  knots  an 
hour.  Looking  at  it  another  way, 
one  gallon  of  fuel  oil  put  through 
these  engines  will  carry  a  ton  of 
freight  840  miles. 


Disposition  of  twenty-seven  diesel 
engines    sold    by   the    United    States 


Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  as  follows:  900  H. 
P. — 13  to  the  War  Department;  2  to 
the  Munson  Line,  New  York;  825  H. 
P. — 2  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California;  3  to  Frank  Lynch  of 
Benson  Lumber  Company,  San  Diego ; 
1  to  Federal  Light  &  Traction  Com- 
pany, New  York  City ;  4  to  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 320  H.  P.  oil  engines — 2  to 
Carry  Davis  Towing  Company,  Se- 
attle, Washington. 


View  looking  forward   along   the   starboard    'iHe   of   en    iie    it    middle  platform,    showing   fuel 
valves,  strainer  box   and  cam  shafts 


APPLYING  THE  DIESEL-DRIVEN  HELICAL 
PADDLE  TO  A  STERNWHEELER 

An  Interesting  Experimental  Design  for  the  Efficient  Application  of  Internal  Engine 
Propulsion  to  Shallow-Draft  Canal  and  River  Boats 

By  DAVID  W.  DICKIE 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  the  writer  receives  an  in- 
quiry as  to  what  has  been  done  to  apply  the  die- 
sel  engine  to  the  sternwheeler.  The  practice  for 
a  while  past  has  been  to  work  out  a  mechanical 
reduction  gear  that  did  two  things:  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per  minute  to  that  of  the  usual  pad- 
dlewheel  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  motion  of  the 
shaft  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  engine. 

In  the  magazines  in  1912  appeared  designs  of  speed 
boats  using  two  propellers  driven  in  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  propeller  shafts  and  the  hubs  of  the  propell- 
ers being  above  water  and  the  blades  below  the  center 
only  being  used  for  propulsion.  The  results  obtained 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  practice  of  submerg- 
ing the  propellers  entirely.  Further  experiments  in 
1916  demonstrated  conclusively  that  it  was  possible  by 
this  method  to  drive  approximately  twice  the  displace- 
ment at  the  same  speed  as  with  the  usual  method. 

Take  as  a  basis  the  performance  of  a  Paciiic  Coast 
sternwheeler  built  of  wood: 

Length  from  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  to 

the  after  side  of  the  transom 100'  0" 

Depth  from  the  top  of  deck  beams  to 

bottom  of  floor  timbers  at  side 5'  2" 

Depth  from  the  top  of  deck  beams  amid- 
ships to  under  side  of  floor  timber....     5'  6" 
Breadth  molded  at  under  side  of  deck 

beams  22'  1" 

Breadth  over  planking  22'  6" 

Breadth  over  guards 26'  5" 

Crown  of  beams,  4  inches  in 22'  0" 

Height  from  the  top  of  main  deck  to 

under  side  of  saloon  deck 8'  0" 

Height  from  top  of  saloon  deck  to  un- 
der side  of  awning  deck 7'  3" 

Draft  of  water  with  tanks  1/3  full  and 

3  tons  of  fuel  to  keel 3'  0" 


Speed  (miles,  10),  knots 8.7 

Indicated  horsepower  139.3 

Boiler  16'x60",  steam  allowed,  lbs 150 

Cross  compound  paddle  engine  14"  and 

28"  diam.  by  36"  stroke,  turns,  r.p.m.  26 

Displacement,  tons  132 

A  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  steam  paddle 
driven  plant  and  a  diesel  plant  of  practically  the  same 
power  is  as  follows:  Lbs. 

Boiler  with  water  at  steaming  level 64,670 

Engine  feed  pipes  and  valves 16,800 

Paddlewheel ;  shaft,  boxes,  centers,  rim 

and  wood-work 8,240 

Condensers,  pumps,  sanitary  pump,  elec- 
tric   light   plant,    engine    stores    and 

water  in  machinery  15,340 

Fuel 6,720 

Make  up  feed  water,  3000  gallons 25,000 

Total  136,770 

Assuming  fuel  tanks  the  same  in  each 

case:  Lbs. 

Diesel  engine   (2),  9y4"xl4"   (3  cyl.)....  31,400 

Auxiliary  engine  475 

Electric   engine  1,552 

Intermediate  shaft  6,490 

Propeller  shafts   3,080 

Bearings    (6)    884 

Reduction  mechanism  1,000 

Propellers   1,100 

Fuel   piping   36 

Strainer    tank    219 

Lubricating  oil  storage 219 

Air  bottles   1,741 

Exhaust  piping  1,100 

PIESEI.  HELICAL  PADDLE  DRIVE 
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Lubricating  oil  cooler  120 

Sea  cocks  i28 

Four-inch  pipe  154 

Sea  piping  198 

Bilge  piping  396 

Auxiliary  exhaust  90 

Pans  80 

Whistle  and  piping  75 

Indicators   30 

Whistle  tank   68 

Priming  tank  210 

Oil  purifier  177 

Fuel    6,720 

Total  57,742 

For  practically  the  same  power  available  at  the  pro- 
pelling medium  there  is  a  saving  in  weight  of  79,028 
pounds,  or  35  tons.  This  saving  in  weight  can  be  used 
for  cargo  or  for  reducing  the  displacement  to  get  in- 
creased speed,  and  besides  there  is  considerable  sav- 
ing in  space,  as  shown  by  the  drawings. 

A  careful  mathematical  survey  of  the  helical  paddle, 
that  is,  a  propeller  the  blades  of  which  are  only  partly 
in  the  water,  shows  that  the  surface  friction  and  edge 
resistance  of  two  of  the  three  blades  can  be  saved, 
which  amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  power  re- 
quired by  the  propellers  to  drive  the  boat. 

First  a  calculation  was  made  connecting  the  pro- 
peller directly  to  the  diesel  engine,  but  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  engine  could  not  very  well  be  reduced 
below  280  per  minute  the  propeller  was  too  small  to 
be  efficient  on  such  a  large  boat,  being  only  5  feet  4 
inches  diameter  and  3  feet  8V2  inches  pitch.  The  dip 
had  to  be  2  feet  9  inches  and  this  brought  the  hub  too 
close  to  the  water  properly  to  use  the  theory  involved. 

A  curve  of  propeller  sizes  was  plotted  and  at  140 
revolutions  per  minute  the  propeller  came  7  feet  diam- 
eter and  7  feet  5  inches  pitch,  which  was  not  only 
more  efficient  but  was  much  better  in  practical  dimen- 
sions to  fit  the  boat. 


A  careful  survey  of  the  problem  of  using  gears 
showed  that  they  would  be  too  expensive  and  too  dif- 
ficult to  keep  in  line  on  a  boat  of  this  type  and  it  is 
much  better  to  use  a  special  belt  reduction  both  as 
to  cost  and  alignment. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement,  the  engines  may 
be  placed  as  shown  with  a  portable  bulkhead  fitted  to 
enclose  the  engine  while  trucking  fore  and  aft  along- 
side of  the  engines  and  used  to  form  the  continuation 
of  the  athwartships  bulkhead  at  each  end  of  the  en- 
gine room,  or  the  engines  may  be  placed  one  forward 
of  the  other  and  at  the  proper  position  "off  center" 
to  allow  the  shaft  from  the  forward  engine  to  pass 
the  after  one.  The  control  gear  for  bringing  the  op- 
eration of  the  two  engines  to  one  platform  has  to  be 
arranged  to  suit. 

While  this  article  was  in  course  of  preparation  an 
experiment  of  Denny  Brothers  Shipbuilding  Company 
was  published  for  a  boat  near  enough  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  above  sternwheeler  to  definitely  confirm 
the  theory  in  every  respect,  as  the  following  data 
shows:  length,  1000  feet;  draft  forward,  4  feet  51/2 
inches;  mean  draft,  4  feet  6%  inches;  breadth,  23 
feet  5  inches;  draft  aft,  4  feet  8  inches;  displace- 
ment, 186  tons;    at  a  speed  of  9  knots,  10.35  miles. 

The  following  results  were  obtained: 

Twin  Screw  Pro-     Helical  Paddle 
pellers  under  water      above  water 


Diameter  4'  0' 

Pitch    5'  8" 

Number  of  blades 3 

Total  disc  area,  sq.  ft 25.14 

Total  projected  area,  sq.  ft.  10.2 
Immersion    of    the    tips    in 

still  water   3'  7/16" 

Revolutions  per  minute 226 

Total  sectional  area  of  wa- 
ter   acted    upon    at    full 

speed,  sq.  ft 

Effective  horsepower  77.5 

Shaft  horsepower  197 


11'  0" 
16'  C 
3 


66 


59.26 

77.5 
116 


Diesel   helical   paddle   drive 


30,000  MILES  IN  SIX  MONTHS 


THE   9000-ton   motorship   Handicap,   propelled   by 
two   Sulzer   two-cycle   diesel   engines   of    1350   B. 
H.  P.  each,  has  been  in  regular  service  since  De- 
cember 24,  1921,  and  has  made  the  following  voy- 
ages:   1921,  December  24  to  December  31,  Stavanger 
to  Newport,  England,  about  980  miles;    1922,  January 
10  to  February  5,  Newport  to  Bahia  Blanca,  about  6390 


miles ;  March  9  to  April  8,  Bahia  Blanca  to  Hamburg, 
about  6950  miles;  April  23  to  May  14,  Hamburg  via 
Bilbao  and  Key  West  to  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  about 
5450  miles;  June  2  to  July  15,  Port  Arthur  via  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  Amoy,  about  9600  miles;  total,  29,370 
miles. 
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Control  station  on   upper   platform   of  one  of  the   main 
engines  of  the   Handicap 

The  following  particulars  of  these  voyages  will  be 
of  interest: 

The  amount  of  fuel  required  daily  amounts  to  9.4 
to  9.7  tons,  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  10 1/2  to  12 
knots,  depending  upon  whether  she  is  fully  laden,  or 
only  partly  or  in  ballast.  This  consumption  includes 
the  fuel  consumed  for  all  auxiliary  machinery,  light- 
ing, heating,  cooking  and  working  the  steering  gear. 

The  auxiliary  engines  during  the  voyage  developed 
an  average  of  159.4  B.  H.  P.,  distributed  as  follows: 
turbo-blower,  105  B.  H.  P.;  cooling-water  pump  for 
cooling  engines,  10  B.  H.  P.;  other  machinery,  light- 
ing, cooking,  heating  and  steering,  44.4  B.  H.  P.;  total, 
159.4  B.  H.  P. 

Low  Scavenging  Pressure 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  low  scavenging-air  pressure 
of  the  main  engines,  which  is  attained  by  the  Sulzer 
scavenging  system  and  the  adoption  of  turbo  blowers; 
the  pressure  is  about  700  mm.  (27y2  in.)  water  gauge. 

As  a  proof  of  the  favorable  temperature  conditions 
in  the  engine  rooms  of  motorships.  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  from  the  ship's  log  that,  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  was  28°  C.  (82°  F.)  and  with  sea 
water  at  28°  C.  (82°  F.)  the  temperature  below  in  the 
engine  room  did  not  rise  above  32°  C.  (90°  F.),  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  cooling-water  left  the  engines 
at  a  temperature  of  about  45°  C.  (113°  F.).  These 
were  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  tropics. 

Specially  interesting  is  the  last  voyage  of  the  ship 
from  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  to  Amoy,  when  about  10,000 
miles  was  traversed  in  43  days  without  a  stop.  In 
Port  Arthur  the  ship  took  in  a  cargo  of  kerosene  in 
tin  cans  for  China.  There  were  in  all  225,000  cases 
of  two  cans  each  with  a  total  weight  of  8240  tons. 
Nearly  all  these  cases  were  taken  on  board  by  the 
ship's  own  electrically  driven  winches,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  how  satisfactorily  this  method  of  hand- 
ling cargo  worked.  Loading  this  cargo,  of  course,  re- 
quired a  long  time,  from  May  15  to  June  2.  The  ship 
has  a  deadweight  capacity  of  8940  tons,  and  in  order 
to  make  as  much  use  of  this  as  possible,  a  total  of 
700  tons  of  fuel  was  bunkered.  In  crossing  from  Port 
Arthur  to  China  410  was  consumed,  so  that  290  tons 
remained  in  the  bunkers,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a 
further  voyage  of  7250  miles.  Captain  G.  Sandaa,  who 
has  had  many  years'  experience  with  steamers  before 
taking  over  the  command  of  the  Handicap,  said  that 
a  steamer  of  about  the  same  cargo  carrying  capacity 
would  require  at  least  35  to  40  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

In  order  then  to  have  the  same  radius  of  action  as 
a  motorship  with  700  tons'  bunker  capacity,  the  steam- 
er would  have  to  take  on  board  at  least  2730  tons  of 


coal,  and  could  therefore  carry  only  about  6210  tons 
of  cargo  instead  of  the  8240  tons  carried  by  the  motor- 
ship,  that  is,  2030  tons  less.  If  the  freight  rate  from 
the  United  States  to  China  is  taken  at  $10  a  ton,  this 
would  mean  $20,300  less  earned  by  the  steamer  than 
by  the  motorship;  certainly  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ference. In  reality,  however,  the  steamer  would  not 
take  such  a  large  quantity  of  coal  on  board,  but,  when 
possible,  try  to  make  the  voyage  in  shorter  stages,  tak- 
ing in  coal  at  intermediate  ports,  for  example,  at  Colon, 
Honolulu  and  elsewhere.  Even  if  the  conditions  of 
working  can  be  made  more  favorable  in  this  way,  there 
are  other  disadvantages  caused  by  such  a  method  of 
voyaging.  Several  ports  must  be  called  at,  thus  en- 
tailing loss  of  time  and  also  increased  expenses  for 
pilot,  harbor,  tug  dues  and  brokers.  The  ship  cannot 
make  the  voyage  by  the  most  direct  route,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  cost  of  coal  at  ports  such  as  Colon 
and  Honolulu,  which  are  far  from  any  coal  fields,  is 
great.  Bunkering  with  coal  for  the  voyage  from  Port 
Arthur  to  China  would  entail  a  loss  of  time  of  four 
or  five  days.  There  would  also  be  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars' expenses  at  each  place  for  harbor  dues,  etc.,  and 
also  a  consumption  of  fuel  while  in  port  of  about  five 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  for  keeping  up  steam  in  the  boil- 
ers, for  driving  the  winches,  etc. 

Can  Bunker  Easily. 

When  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  the 
balance  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  motorship.  It  should 
also  be  considered  that  the  motorship,  in  consequence 
of  its  greater  radius  of  action  for  a  relatively  smaller 
bunker  load,  is  always  able  to  take  fuel  where  it 
can  be  bought  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Bunkering  itself  can  easily  be  carried  out  in  a  very 
short  time  by  pumping  through  pipe  lines  and  there- 
fore entails  practically  no  loss  of  time.  Bunkering 
with  coal  is  inevitably  a  dirty  job,  while  bunkering 
with  oil  is  clean.  The  ship,  therefore,  does  not  require 
so  much  painting  and  much  less  work  is  necessary  to 
keep  her  clean. 

Taking  the  cost  of  crude  oil  bunkered  at  Port  Arthur 
at  $10  a  ton  and  coal  at  Colon  or  Honolulu  at  an  av- 
erage of  $10  a  ton,  including  the  cost  of  bunkering, 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  voyage  by  a  steamer  amounts 
to  about  $15,000  as  compared  to  $4100  for  a  motorship, 
so  that  here  also  there  is  a  considerable  saving,  about 
$10,900.  The  relatively  small  dimensions  of  the  Sul- 
zer engines  of  the  Handicap  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  an  effective  cargo-carrying  capacity  of  488,- 
850  cubic  feet,  which  is  worthy  of  note  for  a  ship  415 
feet  long,  54  feet  6  inches  broad  and  drawing  24  feet 
8  inches.  The  Handicap  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
from  the  Orient  September  16. 


A   view   in   the   engine   room   of  the    Handicap 


A  NEW  PACIFIC  COAST  DIESEL 

Los  Angeles  Firm  Develops  and  Builds  a  Marine  Diesel  Engine  with  Several  Unusual  Features  of 

Construction  and  Operation 


THE  Adams  diesel  engine  is  manufactured  by  E. 
T.  Adams  &  Sons,  5529  Bicket  street,  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  under  the  company's  patents  now 
pending.  It  is  a  full  diesel,  working  on  the  two- 
stroke  cycle,  with  mechanical  atomization  and  mechan- 
ical injection  of  the  fuel. 

The  company  builds  these  engines  in  sizes  up  to 
250  horsepower,  the  design  being  based  on  the  belief 
that  engines  of  this  and  smaller  sizes  must  be  simpler 
and  easier  to  care  for  and  operate  than  engines  of 
greater  power,  and  must  be  capable  of  giving  unin- 
terrupted service  under  working  conditions  that  the 
moderate  power  engine  has  to  endure. 

The  base  is  of  the  usual  marine  type  with  babbitt- 
lined  removable  shells  bedded  in  bored  seats.  The 
shaft  is  of  high  grade  steel,  fully  counterweighted,  and 
is  drilled  for  forced  lubrication.  The  connecting  rods 
are  notable  for  the  large  size  of  the  piston  pin  bear- 
ing and  its  thorough  lubrication.  The  connecting  rod 
is  drilled  and  the  pins  receive  forced  lubrication  from 
the  shaft.  The  crank  pin  boxes  are  of  the  standard 
marine  type,  with  bronze  boxes  tinned  and  babbitted 
with  a  high  grade  tin-base  babbit.  The  boxes  are  held 
in  place  by  chrome  vanadium  bolts  and  Drake  lock 
nuts. 

Frame  Castings 
The  sub-base  is  extended  aft  to  carry  an  idling 
clutch  and  standard  type  water-cooled  thrust  bearing. 
On  the  port  side  is  an  extension  on  which  are  mounted 
bilge,  water  circulating,  fuel  supply,  and  lubricating 
oil  circulating  pumps.     The  arrangement  of  drive,  as 


is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustrations,  keeps  the  enclosed 
driving  mechanism  flooded  with  oil,  and  brings  the 
piping  connections  outside  where  they  are  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

The  frame  when  bolted  to  the  sub-base  makes  of 
the  two  a  very  rigid  construction  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  main  bearings  in  alignment  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

The  frame  is  divided  horizontally  into  two  zones. 
The  upper  forms  a  storage  for  scavenging  air,  a  sep- 
arate storage  for  each  cylinder.  The  lower  portion  is 
open  and  forms  the  crank  case  proper.  The  frame  is 
bored  to  receive  liners  to  form  the  bore  of  the  lower 
or  scavenging  air  piston,  which  when  in  place  cuts 
off  all  communication  between  the  crank  case  and  the 
scavenging  air  storage.  Thus  all  scavenging  air  is 
kept  out  of  contact  with  lubricating  oil,  and  the  pins 
and  bearings  may  be  and  are  flooded  with  oil  without 
the  losses  and  dangers  that  this  would  entail  in  an  en- 
gine of  the  crank  case  compression  type. 

Piston  and  Cylinder  Design 

The  piston  is  of  the  step  type.  The  upper  end  is 
the  working  piston.  The  step  forms  a  crosshead  and 
also  a  compressor  piston  for  the  scavenging  air,  which 
is  compressed  by  the  differential  between  the  upper 
and  lower  piston.  This  gives  a  large  excess  of  scav- 
enging air — one  of  the  advantages  of  this  construction. 
The  top  of  the  working  piston  is  flat — a  novel  con- 
struction original  in  this  engine  and  one  on  which  pat- 
ents are  pending.     The  omission  of  all  ridges  and  de- 


Views  of  the  assembled  Adams  diesel  engine   and   of  several  of  its  details.     Upper    left    shows    casting    for    frame    with  studs    for    cylmders  in 

place.    Upper  right  shows  sub-base  with   crank   shaft,    connecting   rod   and  main   bearing   caps   in   place.                       ,        ,                                       j     -j  t 

In  the  left  center  is  shown  a  crank  shaft,  in  the  center  two  pistons.  Lower  left  shows  engine  from  port  side;  lower  right  starboard  side  of 
engine. 
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Hectors  on  a  piston  marks  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
ordinary  construction.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  de- 
sign of  the  air  ports  in  the  cylinder  wall  and  has 
proved  most  satisfactory  in  service. 

The  main  vi^orking  cylinder  centers  on  the  air  cyl- 
inder in  the  frame  and  is  held  in  place  by  four  large 
bolts  reaching  deep  down  into  the  frame.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  air  ports  in  the  cylinder  open  directly 
into  the  scavenging  air  storage.  The  cylinder  is  water- 
jacketed  its  entire  length,  with  scavenging  air  ports 
and  exhaust  ports  cast  in  the  side  walls.  This  relieves 
the  cylinder  head  of  all  openings  save  the  one  central 
opening  for  fuel  injection,  and  results  in  a  fine  sym- 
metrical casting  free  from  all  casting  strains. 

The  oil-burning  system  is  another  exclusive  feature 
of  the  engine,  one  on  which  a  number  of  patents  are 
now  pending.  It  consists  of  an  oil  injection  or  spray 
valve  that  injects  oil  into  a  primary  chamber,  where 
combustion  originates  and  from  which  the  burning 
mixture  is  expelled  into  the  main  combustion  space, 
where  it  is  completely  burned.  This  primary  chamber 
is  thoroughly  water-cooled  and  oil  is  not  injected  into 
it  until  practically  at  dead  center.  Its  office  is  to 
synchronize  the  action  of  all  the  elements  in  the  burn- 
ing system.  In  this  it  is  very  successful.  Oils  of  al- 
most any  gravity  may  be  burned  in  the  engine  with 
no  change  or  adjustment  of  the  oil  burning  system. 
The  spray  valve  opening  is  very  large  to  prevent  dan- 
ger of  clogging,  and  the  fuel  pump  pressure  very  low — 
a  combination  that  makes  a  spray  sufficiently  atom- 
ized, but  without  sufficient  velocity  to  insure  thorough 
mixing  with  the  air  if  injected  into  the  main  cylinder 
direct.  This  desired  result  is  obtained  by  means  of 
the  rise  of  pressure  within  the  small  primary  cham- 
ber, which  supplies  the  force  to  insure  complete  mix- 
ture of  air  and  fuel. 


The  fuel  pumps,  air,  compressor  for  whistle  air, 
speed  regulator  and  air  starting  device  are  all  con- 
centrated in  an  extension  of  the  frame  leading  aft 
from  the  cylinders.  This  extension  houses  all  the 
working  parts  of  this  mechanism  and  also  encloses 
the  cams  which  operate  the  fuel  pump. 

The  engine  is  reversed  by  shifting  the  fuel  cams, 
cams  for  ahead  and  reverse  being  cut  in  one  forging. 

The  engine  is  started  by  compressed  air,  which  is 
admitted  to  each  cylinder  in  turn.  An  air  pressure 
of  300  to  400  pounds  is  used  for  starting. 

The  engine  shown  is  installed  in  the  Gryme,  a  100- 
ton  motorship  belonging  to  the  Vancouver  &  San  Diego 
Navigation  Company  of  San  Diego.  This  company,  of 
which  George  W.  Beermaker  is  president,  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  trade  from  San  Diego  to  Mex- 
ican ports  along  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
and  is  an  important  factor  there  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and   Mexico. 
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The  motorship   Handicap   at   Port  Arthur,   Texas.     See  page   577 


A  NEW  BOUNDER  ENGINE 


A  50  B.  H.  P.  two-cylinder  Bolinder  fuel  oil  ma- 
rine  engine  was   put  on  the  testing   stand   of 
the  Acme  Engine   Company,    163   Main   street, 
San  Francisco,  the  middle  of  June  and  ran  for 
eight  hours  a  day  for  three  months  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  interruption.    The  engine  has  no   inlet 
or  exhaust  valves  and  thus  grinding  was  obviated. 

The  engine  is  of  the  NE  I  model,  incorporating  all 
the  latest  improvements  made  by  Messrs.  Bolinders  & 
Company.  The  water  injection  has  been  eliminated; 
also  the  air  injection  for  the  fuel  oil,  which  was  used 
on  the  larger  sizes  of  engines  only  to  obtain  perfect 
combustion.  By  this  means  the  fuel  oil  consumption 
is  less  and  the  control  is  simplified,  giving  a  much 
more  uniform  and  a  much  smoother  running  engine 
and  permitting  idling  of  the  engine  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  This  engine  also  has  the  improved 
control  for  speed  regulator,  the  speed  increasing  auto- 
matically as  desired  after  the  clutch  has  taken  hold 
and  also  preventing  racing  after  clutch  is  thrown  out. 
The  bilge  and  circulating  water  pumps  are  equipped 
with  safety  valves  which  prevent  breaking  of  any 
part.  Fuel  pumps,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  for 
each  cylinder,  also  have  been  improved  and  are  equip- 
ped with  new  type  suction  and  discharge  valves. 
The  fuel  oil  manifold  is  at  end  of  muffler,  heating 


the  oil  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  fuel  pumps  will 
handle  the  oil  better.  Fuel  strainers  are  in  the  suc- 
tion line  between  pumps  and  manifold.  The  crank 
shaft  is  of  large  dimensions  and  designed  to  Lloyd's 
specifications,  as  all  other  parts,  such  as  connecting 
rods  and  bearings,  which  are  now  water-cooled. 

The  engine  is  equipped  with  one  improved  lubri- 
cator with  direct-connected  lubricating  pumps  driven 
by  improved  ratchet  wheel  with  drive  pawl,  arm  and 
stop  spring,  assuring  efficiency  without  wear. 

The  cylinders  have  separate  control  air  dampers,  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  and  the  heads 
are  water-cooled,  doing  away  with  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former  heat  and  the  danger  of  cracking.  Be- 
sides the  torches,  an  electric  device  for  quick  starting 
from  cold  in  30  seconds  is  furnished  on  the  engine 
when  desired.  It  can  be  removed  after  the  engine  has 
been  started. 

The    new   type    fuel    injection    device    is    adjustable 
while  the  engine  is  running  and  mounted  on  ignition 
bulb.    Being  water-cooled,  it  keeps  the  temperature  of        i 
the    ignition    bulb    down.     Besides    the    improvements        | 
stated  above,  there  are  many  others.  I 

The  engine  mentioned  will  be  installed  on  the  river 
freighter  Sea  Lion. 


A  NEW  ZEALAND  EXPRESS  SERVICE 

Fast  Nightly  Sailings  Maintained  Between  North  and  South  Islands  by  Maori  and  Wahine  of  the 

Union  Steamship  Company 

THE  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand's 
express  steamers  Maori  and  Wahine  maintain  a 
regular  night  service  between  the  North  and 
South  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  one  of  them  leav- 
ing Wellington  and  the  other  leaving  Lyttleton  every 
night  except  Sunday.  The  distance  between  the  ports 
is  175  miles,  which  the  steamers  traverse  in  about 
ten  hours,  connecting  with  the  express  trains  at  either 
end.  The  vessels  have  room  for  the  mails  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cargo,  but  the  greater  portion  of  their 
space  is  devoted  to  passengers,  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion being  provided  for  every  passenger  carried. 

The  Maori  was  built  at  Dumbarton  in  1907  by  W. 
Denny  &  Brothers,  and  engined  by  Denny  &  Company. 
She  has  a  length  of  350  feet,  a  beam  of  47  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  26  feet  molded,  the  gross  tonnage  being 
3488.  Propulsion  is  effected  by  means  of  three  sets 
of  Parsons  steam  turbines  working  up  to  6500  horse- 
power. The  high-pressure  turbine  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion when  under  way,  the  two  low-pressure  turbines 
(port  and  starboard)  being  utilized  in  port  and  also 
at  sea.-  There  are  two  double-ended  boilers  20  feet  6 
inches  by  14  feet  9  inches  and  two  single-ended  10 
feet  6  inches  by  14  feet  9  inches,  with  a  total  of  18 
corrugated  furnaces  of  3  feet  9  inches  inside  diameter. 
There  are  three  3-bladed  solid  propellers,  each  5  feet 
4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  4-foot  7-inch  pitch.  Two 
condensers  are  installed,  each  having  1740  %  -  inch 
tubes  of  10  feet  5^/4  inches  in  length,  affording  a  total 
cooling  surface  of  7000  square  feet.  The  diameter  of 
the  propeller  shafts  is  7^/4  inches  and  of  the  tunnel 
shaft  6%  inches,  the  propellers  at  full  speed  making 
500  revolutions  per  minute.  Electric  lighting  through- 
out the  vessel  is  made  available  by  two  powerful  Sie- 
men's  dynamos.     Her  trial  speed  was  21  knots. 

Entire  Vessel  for  Passengers 

Being  primarily  intended  for  the  night  mail  service 
between  Wellington  and  Lyttleton,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  vessel  is  devoted  to  passenger  accommodation. 
There  is  a  shade  deck  extending  from  the  stem  almost 
to  the  stern,  on  which  is  situated  the  first-class  music- 
room,  a  large  apartment  designed  in  the  "Adams" 
style,  executed  in  mahogany  and  finished  in  white 
enamel.  The  furniture  is  in  dark  mahogany.  Abaft 
the  music  room  is  the  principal  companion  and  vesti- 
bule, which  is  treated  in  a  free  classic  design.  Amid- 
ships on  this  deck  is  the  first-class  smoking  room, 
which  is  finished  in  a  simple  classic  design,  executed 
in  teak  and  Hungarian  ash.  A  number  of  passengers' 
cabins  are  also  fitted  on  this  deck.  The  deck  below 
is  the  "upper  deck"  proper  of  the  vessel,  and  the  for- 
ward end  of  this  is  devoted  to  seamen's  and  firemen's 
accommodation,    which    includes    separate    messrooms, 


The  Union   Steamship  Wahine 


The    Union    Steamship    Maori 

bathrooms  and  lavatories  of  a  spaciousness  and  com- 
fort altogether  unusual.  The  'midship  portion  of  the 
vessel  is  occupied  with  first-class  staterooms.  The 
main  deck  is  fitted  up  for  first-class  passengers  from 
the  chain  locker  as  far  aft  as  the  forward  funnel,  also 
along  the  port  side  of  the  machinery  space,  the  star- 
board side  being  devoted  to  the  culinary  department. 
The  engineers  are  berthed  on  this  deck  alongside  of 
the  engine  room  where  they  have  direct  access  to  the 
machinery  space.  The  space  abaft  the  turbine  hatch 
is  fitted  up  for  second-class  passengers.  The  forward 
end  of  the  lower  deck  is  fitted  up  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers. Abaft  the  forward  hatch  on  this  deck  is  the 
first-class  dining  saloon,  the  design  of  which  is  of  a 
free  classical  type  executed  in  mahogany,  finished  in 
enamel  white.  Abaft  the  machinery  is  the  second- 
class  dining  saloon,  which  is  more  highly  finished  than 
is  customary  even  in  high-class  vessels.  It  is  framed 
in  mahogany  and  finished  in  white  enamel  similar  to 
the  first-class  saloon.  The  Maori  has  accommodations 
for  483  first-class  and  166  second-class  passengers, 
with  an  additional  109  at  rush  times,  making  758  in  all. 

A  22-Knot  Steamer 

The  Wahine  was  built  at  Dumbarton  in  1913  by  W. 
Denny  &  Brothers  and  engined  by  Denny  &  Company. 
Her  gross  tonnage  is  4436  and  her  dimensions  are  374 
feet  b.  p.  by  52  feet  by  27  feet  6  inches  molded.  She 
has  two  masts  and  two  funnels  and  is  propelled  by 
three  sets  of  Parsons  improved  turbines,  the  center 
being  high  pressure,  the  port  and  starboard  engines 
being  each  low  pressure,  each  low-pressure  shaft  being 
fitted  with  a  reversing  turbine  for  going  astern.  Steam 
is  generated  in  eight  large  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water- 
tube  boilers,  each  of  1500  horsepower  capacity,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  12,000  horsepower  when  the  boilers  are 
being  worked  at  their  maximum  pressure.  Her  speed 
on  trial  was  22  knots. 

Provision  is  made  for  berthing  493  first-class  pas- 
sengers in  single,  double,  three  and  fourth-berth  cabins 
on  four  decks,  and  the  vessel  has  in  addition  several 
cabins  de  luxe  fitted  up  with  wide  beds,  handsome  war- 
drobes, baths,  etc.  In  the  second-class  division  there 
is  accommodation  for  260  passengers  in  enclosed  cab- 
ins, fitted  with  spring  mattresses,  hot  and  cold  plunge 
and  shower  baths,  extensive  lavatories,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  the  Wahine  is  licensed  to  carry  90 
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extra  passengers  during  an  extra  busy  rush,  making 
a  total  of  843  passengers.  Special  provision  has  been 
made  for  equipping  the  Wahine  with  lifeboats,  of  which 
she  carries  sixteen,  besides  two  smaller  boats,  her  boat 
equipment  being  in  excess  of  the  "lifeboats  for  all" 
standard.  To  expedite  the  rapid  launching  of  the  life- 
boats during  an  emergency,  patent  davits  have  been 
installed  on  the  boat  deck,  and  to  render  the  process 
quite  independent  of  the  engines  and  boilers  during 
darkness  and  emergency,  there  is  a  special  dynamo, 
driven  by  an  oil-engine,  placed  on  the  boat  deck,  which 
may  be  brilliantly  lighted  up  while  the  remainder  of 
the  steamer  is  in  total  darkness.  The  vessel  is  illum- 
inated by  1700  electric  lamps,  operated  by  two  dyna- 
mos, one  of  them  being  kept  as  a  stand-by  in  case  of 
breakdown.  Fire  is  guarded  against  by  means  of  Clay- 
ton's patent  fire  extinguishing  apparatus,  and  the  whole 
ship  is  ventilated  by  special  machinery. 

Has  a  Bow  Rudder 

There  are  three  hatches  for  cargo,  each  having  two 
derricks  and  one  or  two  winches  for  the  rapid  hand- 
ling of  cargo,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  steam  cap- 
stan she  carries  a  "quick  warp"  to  ensure  rapid  berth- 
ing at  the  wharf  on  arrival.  Besides  the  ordinary 
rudder  astern,  the  Wahine  is  fitted  with  a  bow  rudder, 
by  means  of  which  her  maneuvering  capacity  is  fully 
doubled.  Her  steering  is  operated  by  means  of  a  pat- 
ent hydraulic  telemotor,  and  in  the  event  of  any  mis- 
hap to  the  steering  machinery  the  vessel  can  be  steered 


by  hand  gear  by  means  of  Brown's  patent  machinery. 
To  facilitate  berthing  at  wharves  there  is  a  Chadburn 
docking  telegraph,  with  repeat  dials  at  the  stern,  and, 
in  addition  to  these  latest  devices,  the  commander  can 
give  his  orders  from  the  flying  bridge  by  loud  speak- 
ing telephones  to  the  engine  room,  the  look-out  for- 
ward, and  the  berthing  officer  at  the  stern.  The  Wah- 
ine is  equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy,  an  emerg- 
ency set  being  available  when  steam  is  not  procurable. 

The  main  dining  saloon  is  situated  on  the  lower 
deck.  The  smoking  room,  music  room  and  social  hall 
are  situated  on  the  promenade  deck,  being  lighted  by 
large  square  ports,  which  command  a  wide  view.  The 
second-class  dining  saloon  is  on  the  upper  deck  at  the 
after  end  of  the  ship.  All  the  interior  metal  fittings 
are  of  heavily  electroplated  brass.  The  seamen's  quar- 
ters are  situated  in  the  forecastle,  and  include  hot  and 
cold  baths,  mess  rooms,  etc.,  besides  a  specially  de- 
signed system  of  ventilation.  The  captain  and  officers 
are  quartered  on  the  boat  deck,  with  baths,  etc.,  for 
their  exclusive  use.  The  engineers'  quarters  are  on 
the  upper  deck,  where  similar  conveniences  are  pro- 
vided for  the  engine  room  staff. 

The  Wahine  has  a  long  record  of  war  service.  She 
was  chartered  by  the  British  Navy  in  1915  and,  after 
being  employed  for  some  months  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  a  fleet  messenger,  was  used  up  to  the  end  of  the 
war  as  a  mine-layer  and  laid  over  11,000  mines  in  the 
North  Sea  and  English  Channel.  ,-„ 


A  VICTORY  FOR  SHIPOWNERS 


IN  a  decision  handed  down  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  San  Francisco,  August  28,  Judge 
Dietrich  sustained  a  motion  of  attorneys  of  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association  and  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  dismiss 
a  suit  brought  by  Alfred  Street,  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union,  to  restrain  the  steamship 
associations  from  conducting  an  employment  bureau  in 
order  to  give  all  seamen,  union  and  non-union,  an  op- 
portunity for  employment.  Although  further  action 
probably  will  be  brought  by  union  seamen,  the  first 
bout  is  a  victory  for  the  shipowners,  and  as  such  will 
be  of  interest  to  others  who  have  inaugurated  similar 
employment  bureaus.  The  document  of  most  interest, 
that  is.  Judge  Dietrich's  decision,  follows  in  full: 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District  of  California,  Southern  Division 
Albert  Street,  Plaintiff, 

vs.  /  Memorandum  Decision 

Ship  Owners'  Association  of  Upon  Defendants' 

the   Pacific   Coast,   et  al.,      I       Motion  to  Dismiss. 

Defendants.  / 

August  28,  1922 
Dietrich,  District  Judge: 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  suit  is  without  prece- 
dent, and  I  have  been  unable  to  formulate  any  theory 
of  law  upon  which  the  complaint  can  be  sustained. 

In  the  execution  by  the  defendants  of  the  scheme 
of  employment  and  discharge  to  which  the  plaintiff 
objects,  they  may  possibly  violate  some  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Shipping  Commissioners'  Act  (Rev.  Stat. 
U.  S.,  Sec.  4501,  et  seq.),  but  not  necessarily.  This  act 
neither  provides  nor  contemplates  compulsory  service 
or  employment:  the  commission  is  without  authority 
to  require  a  seaman  to  take  a  job  or  the  owner  to  fur- 
nish one.     It  is  entirely  optional  with  the  parties   to 


say  whether  they  desire  under  any  circumstances  to 
engage  with  each  other,  but  if  they  do  so  desire  they 
must  conform  to  certain  requirements  prescribed  by 
law — which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  see  are 
not  ignored  or  violated.  That  is  the  scope  of  the  act. 
To  be  sure,  the  commissioner  and  his  associates  may 
also  furnish  some  assistance  as  a  sort  of  employment 
agency  in  a  popular  sense,  but  their  service  in  that 
respect  is  not  exclusive.  Such  bureaus  may  be  main- 
tained by  either  seamen  or  employers  independently  and 
may  render  material  assistance  without  impigning  upon 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  statutes. 

Nor  have  I  been  able  to  apply  to  the  fact  of  the  case 
the  anti-trust  law.  Though  approaching  its  prohibitions 
the  case  as  pleaded  does  not  fall  within  their  reach. 

Besides,  the  plaintiff  is  not  shown  to  have  any  stand- 
ing entitling  him  to  seek  in  court  the  general  relief  for 
which  he  prays.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  vindicate 
general  governmental  policies,  nor  is  he  "the  agency  to 
establish  the  public  welfare." 

Gassaway  v.  Borderland  Coal  Corporation, 
278  Fed.  56. 

Nor  does  he  connect  himself  with  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice of  which  he  complains.  If  he  has  a  legal  right  to 
employment  of  which  he  is  deprived  by  the  alleged 
wrongful  practice,  let  him  present  himself  and  comply 
with  all  lawful  conditions,  and  if  thereupon  his  tender 
of  service  is  declined  he  may  resort  to  the  courts  for  , 
protection  or  relief.  I 

"The  desire  to  obtain  a  sweeping  injunction  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  compliance  with  the 
general  rule  that  the  complainant  must  present  facts       J 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  individual  needs  require  the       \ 
remedy  for  which  he  asks." 

McCabe  v.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co.,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  59  L.  Ed.  169. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  will  be  sustained. 


CONDITION  OF  WORLD  SHIPPING 

Reduction  in  Laid  Up  Tonnage  During  the  First  Half  of  1922  Is  the   Principal  Change,  Says  a 

Department  of  Commerce  Authority 


THERE  was  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tonnage 
laid  up  in  the  first  half  of  1922,  but  otherwise  no 
decisive  change  occurred  in  the  shipping  situa- 
•  tion.  which  has  been  unsatisfactory  since  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1920,  according  to  a  survey  by  E.  S.  Gregg, 
chief  of  the  transportation  division.  Department  of 
Commerce.  There  were  few  tendencies  to  account  for 
this  increased  employment  of  ships  either  in  the  freight 
market  or  in  the  field  of  operating  expenses.  Charter 
rates  continued  to  decline.  The  most  favorable  fea- 
ture was  the  increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  in  the  volume  of  overseas  trade  for  the 
principal  commercial  countries. 

Tonnage  Tied  Up 

More  tonnage  was  employed  at  the  end  of  June  than 
at  the  first  of  the  year,  according  to  cabled  reports 
from  the  field  officers  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  from  other  sources.  Entirely  comparable  data  for 
all  maritime  countries  are  not  available,  but  the  total 
tonnage  tied  up  on  July  1  was  approximately  8,100,000 
gross  tons.  On  the  whole,  Scandinavian  shipping  shows 
the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  employment,  par- 
ticularly Denmark,  whose  idle  tonnage  on  January  1 
amounted  to  161,000  gross  tons  and  on  July  1  to  33,000 
tons.  Norwegian  tonnage  tied  up  declined  in  the  same 
period  from  207,000  gross  tons  to  112,000  tons,  and 
Swedish  from  204,466  tons  to  114,000  tons,  according 
to  the  Swedish  Shipowners'  Association,  controlling 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Swedish  merchant  marine.  The 
tendency  of  the  freight  market  at  the  end  of  June  was 
such,  however,  that  there  was  talk  of  a  renewal  of  the 
laying  up  of  tonnage,  particularly  in  Norway. 

The  tonnage  of  ships  tied  up  in  United  Kingdom 
ports  declined  from  1,961,000  gross  tons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  1,667,000  tons  at  the  end  of  June. 
Idle  tonnage  in  Japanese  ports  amounted  to  120,000 
gross  tons  on  January  1  and  79,000  tons  on  June  15. 
The  tonnage  of  French  ships  laid  up  was  1,200,000 
gross  tons  on  July  1  as  compared  with  1,085,337  tons 
on  March  1.  The  tonnage  laid  up  in  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  increased  from  327,000  tons  on  January  15 
to  330,000  tons  on  July  15,  and  that  in  Greek  ports 
from  69,814  on  October  1,  1921,  to  100,425  on  July  1, 
1922.  Italian  shipping  idle  on  July  1  totaled  585,336 
tons;  figures  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  not 
available. 

Tonnage  flying  the  American  flag  also  showed  more 
employment  on  July  1  than  on  January  1.  Idle  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  declined  from  over  4,300,000  gross 
tons  to  3,977,755  tons  during  the  six  months  under 
review.  Data  for  the  privately  owned  American  fleet 
are  not  available. 

Charter  Rates  Decline 

Charter  rates  continued  to  decline  in  the  first  half 
of  1922  and  are  now  at  121  per  cent  of  the  average 
for  1911-1913,  according  to  a  specially  constructed  in- 
dex number. 

Index  Number  of  Ocean  Charter  Rates 
Year — 1911-1913   average 100  per  cent 

1919 384  per  cent 

1920    , 272  per  cent 

1921    : 160  per  cent 

1922  (first  half) 121  per  cent 

Shortage  of  cargo  has  resulted  in  liners  taking  more 
and  more  of  the  business  ordinarily  handled  by  tramps. 
In   the   liner   trades   wars    and   rumors    of   wars   have 


been  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  past  half  year. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  improvement  in  the  ocean  rate 
situation  will  take  place  until  the  mass  of  laid-up  ton- 
nage that  hangs  over  the  market  has  been  absorbed 
by  an  increased  volume  of  international  trade.  Such 
data  as  are  available  indicate  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year. 

The  average  of  the  high  and  low  rates  mentioned 
above  has  been  determined  for  the  period  of  1911-13 
and  for  1919,  1920,  1921,  and  the  first  half  of  1922. 
The  sum  of  the  average  rates  for  1911-13  has  been 
taken  as  100  per  cent  and  the  sum  of  the  average 
rates  for  each  of  the  other  periods  has  been  reduced 
to  percentages  of  the  1911-13  figure. 

Volume  of  Trade 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  volume  of  ocean  borne 
trade,  since  some  of  the  leading  commercial  nations 
do  not  publish  their  foreign  trade  statistics  in  terms 
of  weight  exclusively. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  volume  of  overseas  ship- 
ments, the  monthly  tonnage  of  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports being  appreciably  larger  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year  than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Com- 
bined exports  and  imports,  excluding  oil  and  Great 
Lakes  cargoes,  amounted  to  over  5,400,000  long  tons 
in  June,  1922,  and  as  compared  with  only  3,200,000 
long  tons  in  June,  1921. 

Figures  for  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  for  the  same  periods  are  not  available. 
On  the  basis  of  value,  however,  taking  into  considera- 
tion changes  in  the  level  of  wholesale  prices,  the  vol- 
ume of  British  foreign  trade  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1922  was  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1921,  as  well  as  for  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding. 

French  imports  and  exports,  in  metric  tons,  showed 
an  appreciable  increase  during  the  half  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  months  last  year.  Ger- 
man statistics,  although  not  available  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1921,  indicate  an  increasing  volume  dur- 
ing 1922. 

Shipbuilding  of  the  World 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  shipbuilding  industry 
is  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Allowing  for  suspension 
on  work  undertaken,  the  actual  volume  of  construc- 
tion under  way  at  the  beginning  of  July  was  below  the 
pre-war  level,  and  was  more  than  2,200,000  tons  under 
the  January  1,  1922,  figures. 

Figures  giving  the  gross  tonnage  of  ships  contracted 
for  at  the  end  of  1921  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  1922  as  reported  by  Lloyd's  are  shown  below: 

Gross  Tons  of  Shipping  Under  Construction 
in  the  World 

Dec.  31,  19.'1        June  30,  1922 

United  Kingdom  3,708,916  1,919,504 

United  States   216,428  150,623 

Italy  393,832  285,671 

France    352,635  243,290 

Holland  313,879  226,318 

Japan    144,912  115,512 

All   others   395,088  384,512 

Total  5,525,690       3,325,430 
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German  shipbuilding  is  estimated  on  June  30,  1922, 
at  500,000  gross  tons. 

More  indicative  of  the  decline  in  shipbuilding  than 
the  amount  of  work  under  construction  are  the  figures 
for  work  commenced  as  compared  with  launchings. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1922  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion gross  tons  of  shipping  were  launched,  while  less 
than  120,000  tons  were  commenced.  During  the  second 
quarter  about  390,000  tons  of  shipping  were  launched, 
while  new  work  aggregated  only  150,000  tons.  This 
means  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  ways  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  approximately  650,000  tons  of 
new  ships  became  vacant. 

World  Tonnage  of  Shipping 

The  world's  merchant  marine  as  of  June  30,  1922, 
registered  an  increase  of  2,396,133  tons  over  the  amount 
recorded  for  the  same  date  last  year.  Nearly  half  of 
this  increase  appears  in  the  German  fleet,  which  jump- 
ed from  about  654,000  tons  in  1921  to  1,783,000  tons  in 
1922.  Taking  steel,  steam  and  motive  ships  as  repre- 
senting seagoing  tonnage,  the  increase  is  still  greater, 
amounting  to  approximately  2,644,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  steam  merchant  fleets 
of  the  principal  maritime  countries : 


Gross  Tons  of  Steel,  Steam  and  Motor  Vessels 
Over  100  Gross  Tons  Each 

June  30,  1914         June  30,  1921         June  30,  1922 

United  Kingdom  18,877,000  19,288,000  19,053,000 

British  Dominions  ....  1,407,000  1,950,000  2,201,000 

United  States   1,837,000  12,314,000  12,506,000 

France    1,918,000  3,045,000  3,303,000 

Germany  5,098,000  654,000  1,783,000 

Holland    1,471,000  2,207,000  2,613,000 

Italy    1,428,000  2,378,000  2,600,000 

Japan  1,642,000  3,063,000  3,325,000 

Norway  1,923,000  2,285,000  2,237,000 

Other  countries   6,913,000  6,973,000  7,181,000 

Total  42,514,000     54,158,000     56,802,000 

Ship  Sales 

The  sales  price  of  ships  stiffened  slightly  in  the  first 
half  of  1922.  The  average  price  of  12  cargo  ships  of 
from  5000  to  10,000  deadweight  tons,  not  over  five 
years  old,  sold  during  the  last  half  of  1921  was  £6 
18s.  5d.  a  deadweight  ton,  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  £7  19s.  for  12  similar  ships  sold  during  the  first 
half  of  1922.  Although  the  number  of  ships  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  average  is  not  large,  it  includes  the 
majority  of  the  ships  of  that  class  reported  sold  dur- 
ing the  periods  specified. 


THE  LEVIATHAN'S  RECONDITIONING, 


ADMIRAL  W.  S.  BENSON,  Commissioner  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  has  made  public  a  report  of 
his  recent  inspection  of  the  Leviathan,  which 
is   being  reconditioned   by  the   Newport   News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company.     The  report  is   as 
follows : 

"On  Friday,  August  25,  I  made  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  steamship  Leviathan,  now  being  reconditioned 
at  the  works  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  I  inspect- 
ed the  ship  throughout,  including  the  work  that  was 
going  on  on  the  various  decks,  and  also  the  equipment 
of  the  vessel  in  every  part,  the  work  already  done  and 
the  plans  outlined  for  its  completion. 

"I  have  been  inspecting  ships  and  ship  construction, 
repair  and  equipment  at  various  plants  throughout  the 
country  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  splendid 
way  in  which  the  work  is  organized  on  board  this 
vessel,  and  the  splendid  spirit  of  industry,  intelligence 
and  eflficiency  that  is  being  shown  by  every  one  en- 
gaged on  this  work.  There  were  2900  men  employed, 
and  work  was  going  on  literally  all  over  the  ship,  yet 
at  no  time  did  I  observe  any  one  loafing,  and  efficient 
and  rapid  work  was  being  carried  on  everywhere.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  for  the  splendid  organization  and 
the  efficient  way  in  which  this  plant  is  carrying  on 
its  work  on  board  the  Leviathan. 

"The  work  that  has  already  been  done  has  been  done 
in  a  most  excellent  manner,  indicating  efficiency  of  a 
high  order.  The  changes  in  the  fittings  and  rearrange- 
ment of  internal  structure  of  the  ship  will  make  her 
a  much  safer  and  better  vessel  in  every  way.  All  the 
old  equipment  remaining  on  board  is  being  carefully 
taken  apart  and  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  wherever 
necessary  new  material  is  being  put  in  place.  All  new 
equipment  is  of  the  very  latest  type  and  of  the  very 
best  material.  The  new  arrangement  will  increase  the 
stability  of  the  ship.  The  number  of  water-tight  doors 
win  be  decreased  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  those 


remaining  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  ship, 
when  desirable,  to  run  with  all  water-tight  doors  be- 
low the  water  line  closed  without  any  inconvenience. 

"Fire-proof  partitions  are  being  put  into  the  ship 
every  133  feet,  making  it  possible  to  confine  a  fire  to 
the  space  between  these  partitions.  Every  possible 
provision  is  being  made  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  passengers,  and  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  when 
the  ship  is  ready  for  service,  every  possible  conven- 
ience will  be  provided  for  the  passengers,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  equipment  will  work  efficiently,  insur- 
ing a  total  absence  of  the  usual  annoyances  that  come 
from  faulty  equipment,  piping,  etc. 

"The  ship  is  being  completely  re-wired  with  Navy 
standard  wiring,  rendering  fires  or  mishaps  from  im- 
perfect insulation  practically  impossible.  The  equip- 
ping of  boilers  for  burning  oil  will  eliminate  the  usual 
discomfort  from  smoke  and  cinders  incident  to  the  use 
of  coal,  and  also  enable  the  ship  to  be  kept  in  a  much 
more  cleanly  condition. 

"All  bulkheads  below  the  water  line  have  been  ma- 
terially strengthened,  and,  as  stated  above,  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  ship 
in  case  of  either  collision  or  grounding.  I  venture  to 
state  that  when  ready  for  service  she  will  be  by  far 
the  finest  vessel  afloat  of  her  class  and  type,  and  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  have  a  vessel  of  her 
size  and  type. 

"I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  my  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done  on  this 
ship  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  and  the  splendid  spirit  they  are  showing  in 
carrying  on  this  work. 

"This  work  has  been  very  materially  aided  by  the 
excellent  organization  gotten  together  by  the  Gibbs 
Brothers,  who  furnished  the  necessary  plans.  Gibbs 
Brothers  have  an  excellent  organization,  every  man  of 
which  is  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
work." 


MARINE    INSURANCE 


CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  Eastern  Contributing  Editor 
J.  E.  SHERBURNE,  Western  Contributing  Editor 


On  the  Atlantic 


Frozen  Meat  Coverage 

Recent  interesting  concessions  have 
been  made  by  British  marine  under- 
writers in  the  matter  of  extended 
time  in  the  insurance  of  chilled  and 
frozen  meats  prior  to  shipment  on 
the  ocean-going  steamer.  Until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  been  in  control 
of  the  frozen  meat  trade  from  New 
Zealand.  It  has  now  come  on  the 
marine  insurance  market  and  Lon- 
don underwriters  are  concluding  that 
the  designers  of  the  Al  clauses  must 
have  had  'dependable  data  at  hand 
when  they  inserted  the  warranty 
that  the  period  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk  and  shipment 
on  the  ocean-going  steamer  should 
not  exceed  sixty  days.  This  war- 
ranty has  been  regularly  modified  in 
clauses  generally  in  use  by  the  con- 
cession that  further  periods  in  store, 
but  not  exceeding  120  days  in  all, 
will  be  held  covered  at  an  additional 
premium  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent  for  each 
thirty  days  beyond  the  first  sixty. 
Even  this,  however,  has  failed  to  sat- 
isfy some  shippers,  who  have  per- 
suaded their  underwriters  to  delete 
the  words  "not  exceeding  120  days", 
so  that  any  period  in  store  prior  to 
shipment  can  be  covered  by  payment 
of  the  additional  premium  of  2s.  6d. 
per  cent  for  each  thirty  days. 

Commenting  on  this  arrangement 
Fairplay  observes:  "On  the  face  of 
it,  such  an  arrangement  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sound  unless  the  experts 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  delay  in 
store  prior  to  shipment  does  not 
cause  any  deterioration  or  make  the 
meat  more  susceptible  to  damage  in 
transit.  Judging  by  the  claims  now 
coming  forward,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  substantiate  such  an  assertion. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  all 
losses  where  there  has  been  some 
sudden  accident  between  the  incep- 
tion and  the  termination  of  the  risk, 
the  allowances  for  damage  to  con- 
signments which  have  been  in  store 
for  less  than  120  days  are  very  mod- 
erate. On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  claims  heavy  enough  to 
attract  serious  attention,  and  in  al- 
most every  case  the  freezing  works 
certificates  show  that  the  interest 
has  been  in  store  prior  to  shipment 
for  varying  periods  of  between  six 
and  twelve  months.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  additional 
premium  at  the  fixed  rate  of  2s.  6d. 


per  cent  per  period  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  risk  on  consignments 
which  have  been  stored  longer  than 
120  days,  and,  if  the  old  shipments 
continue  to  bring  heavy  claims,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  consider  charg- 
ing additional  premiums  on  a  slid- 
ing scale." 

All  of  this  revives  interest  in  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  risks  known 
to  cargo  underwriting.  It  is  of  es- 
pecial significance  in  that  the  Lon- 
don market  has  for  years  controlled 
the  insurance  of  these  commodities, 
and  because  no  less  than  a  score  of 
different  clauses  have  been  promul- 
gated for  application  to  this  cover- 
age by  the  London  Institute.  When 
insured  subject  to  average  and  to 
loss  occasioned  by  the  breakdown  of 
the  refrigerating  apparatus,  fresh 
and  frozen  meats  become  a  source 
of  serious  anxiety  to  their  insurers. 
Dressed  meats  are  generally  shipped 
either  chilled  or  frozen.  A  temper- 
ature of  about  40  degrees  is  main- 
tained for  chilled  meats,  and  approx- 
imately 28  degrees  for  frozen.  Spoil- 
age, in  event  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
refrigerating  plant,  is  much  more 
rapid  with  frozen  meat  than  with 
the  chilled.  Beef  is  usually  shipped 
chilled,  while  smaller  pieces,  like 
mutton,  rabbits,  poultry,  etc.,  go 
frozen.  The  hazard  is  increased  by 
the  assumption  of  the  risk  from  the 
moment  the  meat  is  taken  into  the 
cooling  or  freezing  chambers  of  the 
packing  plant,  and  continues  while 
under  transportation  and  for  a  pe- 
riod not  in  excess  of  sixty  days  after 
arrival  at  destination.  Usually  sixty 
days  prior  to  shipment  on  the  ocean- 
going steamer  is  allowed  in  the  risk. 
The  seriousness  of  the  insurance  un- 
dertaking may  be  conceived  when  it 
it  is  considered  that  a  commodity  so 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  decay  and 
damage  has  often  to  be  conveyed 
five  or  ten  thousand  miles  over  seas 
and  frequently  in  the  hottest  por- 
tions of  the  oceans. 

Writing  Rubber 

From  an  underwriter'  standpoint, 
rubber  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
risks  in  the  entire  realm  of  cargo 
insurance.  It  is  written  under  a 
very  broad  form  of  coverage  and  at 
extremely  low  rates.  Rubber  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes,  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  its  prepara- 
tion for  market.  The  Brazilian  pro- 
duct   is    not,    as    a    rule,    plantation 


rubber,  but  is  crudely  secured  and 
roughly  prepared  and  is  dirty  and 
not  refined.  The  best  grade  of  plan- 
tation rubber  comes  from  the  Straits 
Settlements;  it  is  partially  refined 
and  comes  in  sheets  instead  of 
chunks.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
susceptible  to  pilferage  than  the  in- 
ferior grades  because  of  its  clean- 
ness and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
rolled  into  sheets. 

In  the  days  immediately  following 
the  war,  when  rubber  reached  a  very 
high  level,  cases  were  frequently 
broken  into  and  workmen  on  the 
steamship  piers  would  carry  it  off 
by  wrapping  the  sheets  around  their 
bodies  and  under  their  clothes.  But 
at  the  present  time,  with  rubber  at 
16  cents  a  pound,  and  greater  care 
being  exercised  by  the  steamship 
authorities,  there  is  not  the  same 
opportunity  or  incentive  to  theft. 

Surveyors  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  susceptibility  of  rubber  to  dam- 
age by  sea  water.  It  is  generally 
felt,  however,  that  rubber  is  not 
damaged  by  contact  with  salt  water 
but  that  frequently  a  certain  amount 
of  reconditioning  is  made  necessary 
on  account  of  its  becoming  spotted. 
Fire  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
life  of  rubber,  but  only  when  the 
rubber  is  actually  in  contact  with 
fire  or  in  close  proximity. 

From  the  underwriting  standpoint 
the  principal  question  that  has  aris- 
en in  connection  with  rubber  cover- 
age is  that  of  mold.  As  originally 
written,  most  rubber  policies  covered 
against  all  risks,  and  when  the  com- 
modity was  selling  around  50  cents 
a  pound  and  manufacturers  were  un- 
able to  get  a  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  the 
question  of  mold  was  not  raised,  the 
manufacturers  being  so  anxious  to 
secure  the  raw  material  as  to  take 
care  of  any  necessary  recondition- 
ing. But  when  the  market  became 
overstocked  and  the  price  fell  to  12 
cents  a  pound,  importers  began  seek- 
ing every  opportunity  of  unloading 
on  the  underwriters,  and  any  indi- 
cation of  damage  was  a  signal  for 
a  prompt  claim.  It  was  then  that 
the  question  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  all  risk  clause  became  very  im- 
portant. Serious  mold  damages  were 
claimed  from  the  underwriters  as 
one  of  the  insured  perils.  Labor 
costs  had  fallen  but  little,  with  the 
result  that  the  reconditioning  charge 
of  3  cents  a  pound,  which  had  seem- 
ed relatively  unimportant  to  the  buy- 
ers of  rubber  when  the   commodity 
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was  in  great  demand  at  50  cents, 
became  highly  important  with  rub- 
ber a  drug  on  the  market  at  12  cents. 
From  the  underwriters'  point  of 
view  a  reconditioning  cost  of  3  cents 
a  pound  on  an  insured  value  of  12 
cents  a  pound  meant  a  particular  av- 
erage loss  of  25  per  cent.  To  such 
proportions  did  this  question  of  mold 
damage  grow  that  the  underwriters 
sent  a  representative  to  the  Far  East 
to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  dam- 
age. The  report  so  derived  placed 
the  responsibility  for  the  condition 
of  the  rubber  on  the  shippers,  assert- 
ing that  the  rubber  was  packed  in 
a  wet  condition  and  that  the  mold 
did  not  arise  from  a  risk  of  trans- 
portation. This  provision  was  sus- 
tained. Those  underwriters  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  coverage  grant- 
ed their  clients  by  the  all  risks 
clause,  and  who  specifically  included 
mold  damage,  had  to  pay  the  fiddler. 
The  severe  lesson  sustained  by  many 
underwriters  has  caused  a  slight  re- 
action in  the  opinion  existing  as  to 
the  desirability  of  this  commodity 
as  an  insurable  risk;  but  it  is  still 
being  written  at  preferred  rates,  al- 
though in  many  cases  only  on  a 
straight  average  basis  instead  of  all 
risks. 

More  on  River  Plate  Question 

In  our  last  issue  we  discussed  the 
controversy  now  raging  anent  the 
advisability  of  amending  the  River 
Plate  clause,  and  to  the  views  then 
presented  may  now  be  added  certain 
others  derived  from  numerous  inter- 
views with  prominent  Eastern  un- 
derwriters on  this  important  subject. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  striking 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  under- 
writers in  opposition  to  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  clause  as  now  written. 
Nevertheless  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  side  of  the  shippers, 
bankers  and  consignees,  who  appar- 


ently have  been  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  this  clause. 

In  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  the 
underwriters  by  the  terms  of  the 
clause  now  cover  for  ten  days  after 
landing,  which  means  ten  days  on 
lighters  or  on  the  open  wharf,  it 
seems  somewhat  inconsistent  for 
them  to  terminate  this  insurance 
within  the  ten-day  period  if  the 
goods  are  placed  under  cover.  In 
other  words,  if  the  goods  on  the  sec- 
ond day  after  landing  are  placed  in 
transit  or  customs  sheds  the  insur- 
ance immediately  terminates,  where- 
as if  they  are  left  out  on  an  uncov- 
ered wharf  for  ten  days  the  insur- 
ance is  continued  in  force  during 
the  entire  ten-day  period.  At  all 
ports  other  than  those  of  the  River 
Plate  the  goods  are  held  during  or- 
dinary course  of  transit  while  in 
transit  sheds  awaiting  customs  ex- 
aminations or  while  passing  through 
customs,  and  although  we  do  not 
favor  the  waiving  of  the  present  ten- 
day  limitation  at  the  River  Plate, 
yet  we  do  think  that  the  clause 
should  be  extended  so  that  the  in- 
surance would  continue  in  force  for* 
the  full  ten-day  period,  even  though 
the  goods  are  placed  in  a  transit  or 
customs  shed  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  that  period. 

There  is  no  discounting  the  seri- 
ous losses  incurred  by  underwriters 
in  years  gone  by  as  a  result  of  con- 
gestion at  the  Plate,  and  we  should 
hesitate  to  advocate  a  measure  that 
would  be  in  any  manner  conducive 
to  a  return  of  such  conditions.  If 
the  underwriters,  acting  in  concert, 
agreed  on  the  modification  proposed 
and  refused  any  further  concession, 
we  believe  that  not  alone  would  the 
merchants  and  bankers  be  satisfied 
but  that  the  underwriters  would  not 
thereby  subject  the  clause  to  gen- 
eral attack. 

In  the  judgment  of  many   under- 


writers the  clause  has  operated  thus 
far  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned and  there  is  now  no  need  for 
alteration,  but  we  think  that  it  is 
quite  generally  admitted  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  parties  has  been  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
clause  rather  than  to  a  satisfaction 
with  its  terms.  The  fact  that  during 
the  years  of  its  use  no  casualty  has 
occurred  to  awaken  the  parties  to  a 
sense  of  their  position  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, if  granted,  would  not  work  a 
great  hardship  on  the  underwriters. 
The  law  of  Argentine  requiring  that 
the  goods  be  passed  through  the  cus- 
tons  within  eight  days  in  order  to 
avoid  tax  indicates  a  praiseworthy 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities to  prevent  congestion  and 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  secure 
prompt  delivery  of  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  a  motive  for  granting  this  con- 
cession would  seem  to  exist  in  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
River  Plate  merchants  who  are  tak- 
ing out  open  policies  covering  their 
imports.  In  event  of  the  underwrit- 
ers resolving  to  stand  firm  in  their 
opposition  to  meeting  the  wishes  of 
the  banks  and  Argentine  buyers, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  tendency  of  effecting  their  own 
insurance  will  increase  to  the  great 
detriment  of  American  underwriters. 

Greek  Draft  Payments 

Frequent  queries  have  been  made 
within  recent  months  by  shippers  to 
Greece  regarding  a  comparatively 
new  law  that  makes  it  necessary  for 
Greek  merchants  to  secure  the  as- 
sent of  a  commission,  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  prior  to  purchasing  ex- 
change for  the  payment  of  drafts. 
Shippers  fear  that  conditions  may 
arise  to  cause  delay  in  the  granting 
of  the  required  assent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  exchange,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  goods  will   be  thrown  into 
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public  stores  unprotected  by  insur- 
ance, with  a  resultant  refusal  by  the 
purchasers,  to  pay  for  the  goods  if 
destroyed  while  held  in  warehouse. 
This  is  a  difficult  situation  for  un- 
derwriters in  this  country  to  face, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  hazards  surrounding  the 
public  stores,  and  if  the  goods  are 
held  for  indefinite  periods  a  serious 
accumulation  might  occur,  which  un- 
derwriters without  full  particulars 
of  the  risks  involved  would  not  care 
to  assume.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  situation  that  should  be  handled 
either  by  methods  of  finance  not  in- 
volving purchases  of  exchange  in 
Greece  or  by  local  agents  of  the 
seller  rather  than  by  American  un- 
derwriters, and  represents  an  entire- 
ly different  proposition  from  that  of 
the  River  Plate  situation  where  the 
goods  are  still  in  transit. 

Lightning  a  Marine  Peril? 

In  view  of  rather  more  than  the 
usual  small  run  of  marine  casualties 
as  a  result  of  lightning,  considerable 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  fre- 
quent query:  "Is  lightning  a  marine 
peril?"  There  is  a  lamentably  mea- 
ger consideration  of  this  question  in 
the  standard  textbooks  on  marine  in- 
surance. It  is  an  accepted  dictum 
that  lightning  followed  by  fire  falls 
within  the  terms  of  the  policy,  inas- 
much as  fire  is  always  covered  spe- 
cifically. But  is  lightning  per  se  a 
peril  of  the  sea?  It  appears  never 
to  have  been  directly  passed  upon  or 
involved  in  any  modern  cases.  In 
his  notable  book  William  Winter  ob- 
serves: "A  loss  caused  by  action  of 
lightning  is  a  peril  of  the  sea,  light- 
ning being  distinguished  from  fire  in 
that  loss  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  lightning  without  any  fire 
resulting."  In  various  court  decis- 
ions diverse  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed, so  that  it  still  remains  an 


open  question  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned.  A  few  days  ago  Ernest 
Stavey,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Boat  Owners'  Association,  applied  to 
a  prominent  firm  of  admiralty  law- 
yers for  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
and  received  the  cautious  advice: 
"In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
have  a  rider  attached  to  policies 
making  a  special  reference  to  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  loss  by 
lightning."  Perhaps,  after  all,  that 
is  the  best  way  out. 

Changes  in  Eastern  Offices 

Osborn,  Slosson  &  Smyth  have  dis- 
continued the  insurance  brokerage 
and  average  adjusting  business  that 
they  recently  consolidated  under  this 
name.  Osborn  &  Company  will  con- 
tinue in  their  name  as  formerly,  with 
offices  at  45  Wall  Street,  and  Slosson 
&  Smyth  will  carry  on  their  old  bus- 
iness under  their  old  style  at  80 
Maiden  Lane.  The  western  business 
of  Slosson  &  Smyth  is  to  be  contin- 
ued through  the  Chicago  office  of 
Osborn  &  Company.  As  previously 
announced  in  these  columns,  the  con- 
solidation was   effected  June  1. 

William  J.  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
best  known  marine  insurance  men 
of  Boston,  died  recently.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  marine  de- 
partment of  Field  &  Cowles  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

The  Hartwig,  Moss  Insurance 
Agency  has  been  appointed  marine 
agents  of  the  North  British  &  Mer- 
cantile for  Louisiana. 

The  following  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  Chairman  William  H. 
McGee  to  carry  forward  the  work 
of  inquiring  into  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  government  for  war 
damages:  Curtis  L.  Clay,  Philadel- 
phia, representative  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America;  W.  H. 
Jones,  of  S.  D.  McComb  &  Company; 
H.  E.  Reed,  of  the  Fireman's  Fund; 


H.  A.  Warden,  of  the  Automobile; 
and  G.  B.  Ogden,  of  Chubb  &  Son. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been 
filed  for  the  Cotton  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Philadelphia;  cap- 
ital, $200,000;  surplus,  $100,000.  Ma- 
ther &  Company  are  behind  it.  It 
will  write  inland  and  ocean  marine 
transportation  cover  on  cotton  car- 
goes in  transit  only. 

George  H.  Smith  &  Hicks,  New 
York,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Aetna  as  representatives  of  its  in- 
land and  coastwise  marine  depart- 
ment. 

C.  A.  Mayo  has  joined  the  New 
York  staff  of  the  Aetna  companies 
as  inland  marine  underwriter. 

J.  Valensi  succeeds  S.  Schnasi  as 
president  of  the  Importers  &  Export- 
ers, and  his  brother,  A.  Valensi,  is 
advanced  from  treasurer  to  first  vice 
president  and  treasurer.  The  Va- 
lensis  have  acquired  the  Schnasi 
stock  and  now  control  the  company. 
Other  officers  have  been  retained  as 
before. 

The  Hansa,  of  Stockholm,  may  en- 
ter this  country. 

E.  J.  F.  Coleman,  formerly  with 
W.  H.  McGee  &  Company,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  the  Automo- 
bile as  a  marine  underwriter. 

Spier  &  West  is  the  name  of  a 
new  firm,  composed  of  Jesse  Spier 
and  Converse  D.  West,  president  and 
vice  -  president,  respectively,  of  the 
Trans-Marine  Underwriting  Agency 
that  has  done  the  marine  underwrit- 
ing for  the  Importers  &  Exporters. 
They  will  remain  with  the  latter,  but 
have  also  been  appointed  general 
marine  agents  of  the  North  River, 
M'hich  is  now  going  into  ocean  ma- 
rine writing  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Hawley  T.  Chester,  of  Piatt,  Fuller 
&  Company,  is  in  Europe  on  a  three 
months'  trip  in  the  interests  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. C.  F.  H. 
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Adjustment  Committee  Rules 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  adjust- 
ment committee  of  the  Board  of  Ma- 
rine Underwriters  of  San  Francisco 
the  following  rules  were  adopted: 

Resolution  No.  1 

On  vessels  bound  from  the  United 
States  to  ports  and  places  as  below: 

(a)    West   Coast   of   Mexico,    Cen- 
tral America  and/or  South  America, 
(b)    Philippine  Islands. 

(c)  St.  Thomas. 
General  averages  shall  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  port  of  New  York  (except  in  so 
far  as  the  contract  of  affreightment 
provides  otherwise). 

Resolution  No.  2 

On  vessels  bound  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  ports,  Philippine 
Islands  or  St.  Thomas,  when  the  con- 
tract of  affreightment  provides  for 
the  adjustment  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  general 
averages  shall  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  law  and  usage  of  the  port  of 
New  York  (except  in  so  far  as  the 
contract  of  affreightment  provides 
otherwise). 

Resolution  No.  3 

A — When  the  market  value  at  des- 
tination of  a  shipment  is  not  ascer- 
tainable, or  is  only  ascertainable  at 
an  unreasonable  cost  or  delay,  the 
net  sound  arrived  value  for  general 
average  purposes  shall  be  "invoice 
cost"  to  the  consignee,  plus  10  per 
cent,  then  plus  prepaid  and/or  guar- 
anteed freight: 

Except  that,  as  to  machinery  or 
materials  consigned  to  one  not  a 
dealer  and  which  have  only  a  nom- 
inal value  except  to  the  consignee, 
10  per  cent  shall  not  be  added. 

If  the  invoice  is  not  "F.  0.  B.  the 
vessel"  it  shall  be  compensated  to 
put  it  upon  that  basis,  except  that 
charges  which  contribute  to  nominee 
shall  not  be  included  therein. 

B — Unless  underwriters  (or  others 
interested)  shall  make  claim  to  the 
adjusters  for  some  other  valuation, 
in  the  trades  specified  below,  the  ad- 
justers shall  use  "invoice  cost",  etc. 
(as  per  paragraph  A),  as  the  net 
arrived  value  for  general  average 
purposes. 

Trades:  (1)  Intercoastal  (between 
United  States  Atlantic  and/or  Gulf, 
and  United  States  Pacific  and/or 
British  Columbia) ;  (2)  Alaska,  Unit- 
ed States  Pacific  to;  (3)  Hawaiian 
Islands,  United  States  and/or  British 
Columbia  to;  (4)  West  Coast  (of 
Mexico  and/or  Central  and/or  South 
America),  United  States  Pacific  and 
/or  British  Columbia. 

C — Unless  underwriters  (or  others 


interested)  shall  make  claim  to  the 
adjusters  for  some  other  valuation, 
in  the  trades  specified  below,  the  ad- 
justers shall  use  "invoice  cost",  etc. 
(as  per  paragraph  A),  as  the  net 
arrived  value  for  general  average 
purposes,  except  that  the  10  per  cent 
shall  never  be  added. 

Trades:  Coastwise  (U.  S.  Pacific 
and/or  B.  C),  excluding  Alaska  and 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

More  Uniformity  Attained 

It  will  be  seen  from  Resolutions 
1  and  2  more  uniformity  will  be  had 
in  the  manner  in  which  adjustments 
are  prepared.  The  usual  bills  of 
lading  provide  that  general  average 
shall  be  according  to  the  law  of  the 
port  of  destination.  Quite  frequently 
certain  points  are  not  covered.  It  is 
in  these  cases  that  the  adjusters  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
made  in  these  rules.  They  will  also 
eliminate  any  difference  of  opinion 
that  might  arise  regarding  which 
law  shall  apply. 

In  the  past  adjusters  have  experi- 
enced much  delay  and  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  values  of  cargo  for  av- 
erage purposes.  This  delay  has  been 
mostly  with  consignees  in  Mexican, 
Central  and  South  American  ports. 
Through  ignorance  or  indifference 
the  consignees  in  these  ports  seemed 
very  reluctant  to  supply  the  desired 
information.  The  third  resolution 
undoubtedly  will  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  extra  work. 

A  Havana  Echo 

In  keeping  with  the  foregoing  an 
interesting  case  has  arisen  regard- 
ing contributory  value  of  cargo.  On 
a  recent  shipment  of  rice  to  Havana 
the  carrying  steamer  encountered 
difficulties  and  a  general  average 
was  declared.  The  laws  of  Havana 
do  not  permit  the  use  of  a  custom's 
lien  and  the  adjusters  were  not  able 
to  obtain  a  deposit  or  bond  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  the  cargo.  The  con- 
signees now  refuse  to  supply  the  ad- 
justers with  the  sound  arrival  mar- 
ket value.  As  this  cargo,  as  well  as 
many  others,  was  left  on  lighters 
in  Havana  harbor  for  considerable 
time,  due  to  the  congested  condition 
of  the  docks  at  the  time  of  arrival, 
it  was  several  months  after  ship- 
ment was  made  that  the  cargo  was 
delivered.  During  this  time  the  mar- 
ket value  decline  was  very  great. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  in- 
sured value  be  used  as  the  contrib- 
utory value.  Although  there  is  some 
liability  on  the  underwriters  it  seems 
that  the  insured  value  is  far  too 
great  in  this   case.     Such   cases   as 


this  are  unusual  due  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  no  set  rule  could  be 
made  to  govern  all.  A  compromised 
amount  will  probably  be  used  as  the 
contributory  value. 

Broad  Coverages 

Underwriters  insuring  the  import- 
ed Japanese  lumber,  such  as  birch 
and  oak,  have  had  very  poor  results. 
Insurance  against  all  risks  of  split- 
ting and  breakage  howsoever  caused 
is  usually  required.  Although  these 
shipments  are  loaded  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Lloyd's  surveyors  and 
certificates  are  issued  as  to  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  the  lumber,  the 
claims  for  breakage  and  splitting 
have  been  numerous  and  heavy. 
Whether  or  not  this  loss  is  due  to 
improper  storage,  careless  handling 
or  from  the  lumber  becoming  wet 
and  drying  out  is  not  known,  but  as 
the  usual  bills  of  lading  issued  on 
these  shipments  contain  clauses  to 
the  effect  that  the  carrier  is  not 
to  be  held  liable  for  breakage  and/ 
or  splitting,  it  is  believed  that  much 
could  be  done  to  reduce  these  losses 
through  the  exercise  of  more  care 
in  loading  and  discharging. 

The  opposite  results  have  been 
met  with  the  importation  of  raw 
hides  from  South  America.  These 
shipments  are  usually  insured  against 
loss  and/or  damage  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  provided  such  loss  and/ 
or  damage  amounts  to  $100.  Al- 
though until  just  recently  the  in- 
surance on  this  class  has  been  placed  j 
in  New  York  we  understand  that  the  I 
claims  have  been  very  small,  in  fact 
not  amounting  to  a  franchise  under 
the  policy. 

J.  E.  S. 

Arakan  Libel  Suit 

On  July  17,  under  an  opinion 
handed  down  by  Federal  Judge  Mau- 
rice T.  Dooling  of  San  Francisco, 
Dan  J.  Hanlon  was  awarded  judg- 
ment against  the  steamer  Arakan 
for  $38,578.56  and  costs.  The  Ara- 
kan, it  will  be  remembered,  was  in- 
bound from  Java  and  went  ashore 
in  a  fog  in  August,  1920.  Follow- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  to  meet  Hanlon's  price  for 
work  performed  by  the  Homer,  Han- 
lon filed  a  libel  against  the  Arakan 
for  $250,000. 

Judge  Dooling,  in  his  opinion, 
pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the 
Arakan's  cargo  when  she  went  ashore 
was  $1,433,000.  He  stated  further 
that  the  amount  Hanlon  was  entitled 
to  was  hard  to  estimate,  the  Homer 
having  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
distressed  vessel  without  any  stipu- 
lation having  been  made  as  to  com- 
pensation.    The  crew  of  the  Homer, 
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Judge  Dooling  ruled,  were  not  en- 
titled to  any  extra  pay  in  addition 
to  their  regular  wages.  The  value 
of  the  steamer  Homer,  at  the  time 
she  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Arakan, 
was  $150,000,  and  because  the  sal- 
vage steamer  left  at  night  and  un- 
der unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
Judge  Dooling  decided  that  Hanlon 
should   be   rewarded. 

Hanlon  stated  that  the  cost  of 
sending  the  Homer  to  the  aid  of  the 
Arakan  was  $8578.56  and  the  award 
reimburses  him  for  this  amount  plus 
$30,000  for  services  rendered. 

The  suit,  filed  last  November,  was 
bitterly  contested,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  argument  among 
marine  underwriters,  many  of  whom 
held  highly  diversified  opinions  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Homer.  The  "I  told 
you  so's"  and  the  "What  did  I  tell 
you's"  have  now  had  their  innings, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  rath- 
er aptly  portrayed  by  the  following 
gem: 

"He  aimed  at  the  moon 
And  missed  it  by  far. 
But  by  shooting  thus  high 
He  brought  down  a  star." 

Ship  Repairers'  Liability 

Marine  repair  plants  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  are  soon  to  make  ef- 
fective a  new  clause  to  bids  for 
Shipping  Board  work  limiting  their 
liability  for  the  safety  of  a  vessel 
while  undergoing  repairs,  says  the 
bulletin  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association.  The  approval 
of  the  measure  by  many  companies 
in  most  of  the  principal  ports  indi- 
cates that  the  repair  plants  are 
practically  a  unit  in  favoring  the 
early  adoption  of  the  new  rule  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  yards  doing  re- 
pair work  for  the  Shipping  Board 
will  observe  same  as  soon  as  a  date 
is  determined  upon  for  it  to  become 
effective.  The  present  clause  in 
Shipping  Board  specifications  which 
private  repair  yards  object  to  reads 
as  follows: 

"While  the  vessel  is  undergoing 
repairs  or  alterations  at  the  contrac- 
tor's yard  or  wharf,  the  contractor 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  and 
make  good  at  his  expense  any  and 
all  damages  of  whatsoever  nature 
or/and  loss  to  the  vessel,  and/or  its 
equipment  or/and  its  movable  stores, 
except  where  contractor  can  affirma- 
tively show  that  such  loss  or  damage 
is  due  to  causes  beyond  contractor's 
control  and  which  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  he  was  unable  to 
prevent." 

The  ship  repair  yards  consider 
this  provision  unreasonable,  as  it  im- 
poses upon  them  liabilities  which 
they   believe   they    are    not   justified 


in  assuming  and  which  are  contrary 
to  the  well  established  principles  of 
law.  In  the  event  that  a  vessel  sus- 
tains an  injury  while  being  repaired 
in  a  contractor's  yard  this  clause  of 
the  specifications  imposes  upon  the 
contractor,  in  an  action  by  the  owner 
to  recover  damages  for  such  injury, 
the  burden  of  proving  the  person 
who  caused  the  accident,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  have  arisen  and 
irrespective  of  the  ship  repairer's 
actual  responsibility  therefor,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  the  accident  was 
due  to  causes  beyond  his  control  and 
which  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  he  could  have  prevented.  The 
clause  requires  the  ship  repairer  to 
prove  a  negative  and  reverses  the 
well  established  rules  governing  the 
burden  of  proof  in  actions  of  this 
character.  The  insurance  companies 
charge  the  ship  repairers  an  extra 
premium  because  of  this  clause.  The 
substitute  clause  recommended  by 
the  repair  yard  is  as  follows: 

"While  the  vessel  is  undergoing 
repairs  or  alterations  at  the  contrac- 
tor's yard  or  wharf,  he  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  and  make  good  at  his 
expense  any  and  all  damages  of 
whatsoever  nature  and/or  loss  to  the 
vessel,  except  demurrage,  or/and  its 
equipment  or/and  its  movable  stores, 
which  is  due  to  causes  within  his 
control,  and  which  by  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care  he  could  have 
prevented." 

The  substitute  clause  has  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  New  York 
&  New  Jersey  Drydock  Association, 
comprising  ship  repair  yards  in  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  the  Ironmas- 
ters' Association  of  Norfolk,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  marine  repair 
plants  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  Similar  action  is  expected 
by  the  New  England  Ship  Repair  & 
Drydock  Association,  which  takes  in 
most  of  the  big  repair  yards  in  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  approval  has 
also  been  obtained  from  individual 
concerns  in  the  Delaware  River  sec- 
tion and  the  port  of  Baltimore.  When 
all  of  the  companies  interested  have 
approved  the  substitute  clause  it  is 
proposed  that  a  definite  date  be  ar- 
ranged on  which  same  will  be  made 
effective  and  thereafter  attached  to 
all  Shipping  Board  work. 

Columbia  River  Depths 

The  report  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  who  recently  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia 
River,  marks  the  city  of  Astoria  as 
having  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
harbor  entrances  in  the  world.  The 
report  of  the  engineers  shows  that 
a  depth  of  43  feet  of  water  at  mean 
low  water  exists  over  a  channel 
width  of  2000  feet.     Over  an  addi- 


tional width  of  5200  feet  42  feet  is 
available  at  zero  tide,  while  40  feet 
of  water  lies  over  1600  feet  more  of 
channel  width. 

Not  only  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  River  remarkable  in  the 
eyes  of  engineers  and  mariners  be- 
cause of  its  depth,  but  also  because 
of  the  progressive  manner  in  which 
this  depth  has  been  attained  and  is 
increasing.  In  1900  the  Columbia 
River  had  an  entrance  depth  of  only 
23  feet.  In  five  years  this  had  in- 
creased only  six  inches  to  23.5  feet. 
In  1910  the  depth  was  26  feet.  Be- 
tween this  date  and  1915  came  the 
first  big  increase,  and  the  depth  in 
the  latter  year  was  30.5  feet.  In 
five  more  years  it  had  jumped  to  41 
feet  in  1920.  In  1921  the  survey 
showed  42  feet  and  this  year  the 
soundings  revealed  43  feet  of  water. 

The  engineers  declare  that  the  jet- 
ties erected  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  the  entrance  to  the  river 
and  the  work  of  the  dredge  Chinook 
have  set  up  currents  that  are  doing 
their  own  dredging  and  that  the 
river  indicates  that  it  will  continue 
deepening  its  channel,  now  that  a 
level  has  been  reached  at  which  the 
currents  can  become  effective. 

The  south  jetty  at  the  entrance  to 
the  river  was  completed  in  1913  and 
the  north  jetty  four  years  later.  The 
Chinook  stopped  dredging  in  1918. 
The  deepening  work  started  by  these 
agencies  has  since  been  carried  on 
exclusively  by  nature  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted by  engineers  that  the  river 
will  eventually  deepen  its  entrances 
until  there  is  50  feet  of  water  at 
mean  low  tide. 


Trade  Brevities 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
that  it  has  acquired  the  business  and 
good  will  of  the  American  Steam 
Gauge  &  Valve  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
will  operate  it  as  a  division  of  its 
own  business  with  headquarters  and 
sales  department  at  338  Berry  street, 
Brooklyn.  No  radical  changes  are  to 
be  made  in  executive  or  factory  per- 
sonnel, and  the  two  companies,  while 
operating  as  one,  will  continue  to 
manufacture  at  their  respective 
plants. 

The  Siebel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  is  offering  a  three  months' 
course  in  refrigeration  engineering. 
This  is  an  intensive  course,  as  only 
the  most  essential  subjects  are  giv- 
en, all  of  the  numerous  other  studies 
taught  by  state  universities  and  col- 
leges and  requiring  two  to  four  years 
to  complete  having  been  eliminated. 
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Work  in  Prospect 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany has  received  a  provisional  con- 
tract from  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company  for  the  build- 
ing of  two  passenger  steamers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans,  each  vessel  will 
be  535  feet  long  and  a  little  over 
100  feet  wide,  will  have  600  state- 
rooms, and  cost  approximately  $3,- 
000,000.  Work  is  not  to  be  begun, 
however,  until  after  a  revision  of 
the  Seamen's  Act  by  Congress. 

The  Minnesota  -  Atlantic  Transit 
Company,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  is 
planning  to  build  two  diesel-electric 
ships,  each  of  about  2000  tons  on 
barge  canal  draft  and  fitted  with 
refrigerated  cargo  holds  of  about 
800  tons  capacity  for  the  handling 
of  dairy  products  and  perishable 
goods  other  than  meats.  They  will 
be  the  first  of  a  line  of  cargo  ves- 
sels which  the  company  is  planning 
to  operate  from  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes  through  the  Welland 
Canal,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  via  Os- 
wego, to  the  seaboard  and  coast- 
wise. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Clyde  Line 
will  built  two  coastwise  passenger 
and  freight  ships.  It  is  expected 
that  bids  will  be  called  for  early  in 
the  fall  by  Theodore  Ferris,  who  is 
preparing  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Bids  will  shortly  be  called  for  on 
the  reconditioning  of  the  steamer 
Tipton,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Shipping  Board  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Carolina  Steamship  Company.  The 
ship  is  to  be  changed  to  accommo- 
date 200,  including  third-class  pas- 
sengers. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Wilmington 
Steamship  Company  have  asked  for 
bids  on  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
cursion steamer  219  feet  long,  with 
accommodations  for  3000  passengers, 
to   cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Other  prospects  for  new  work  are: 
the  construction  of  one  and  perhaps 
two  6000-barrel  steel  oil  tank  barges 
for  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company;  a 
diesel-driven  tug  for  the  McAllister 
Towing  &  Transportation  Company 
of  New  York;  the  conversion  of  six 
or  eight  ships  from  steam  to  diesel 
propulsion.  A  plan  for  the  purchase 
of  these  vessels  from  the  Shipping 
Board  is  said  to  be  now  under  con- 
sideration by  a  New  York  concern. 
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Recent  Contracts 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  600-foot  bulk 
freight  steamer  for  the  Interlake 
Steamship  Company,  Pickands,  Ma- 
ther &  Company,  managers,  delivery 
1923. 

The  Murnan  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany, Mobile,  Alabama,  vessel  for 
the  Adams  Boat  Line  of  Sarasota, 
Florida,  for  operation  on  the  Tampa- 
Manatee  River  run,  estimated  deliv- 
ery November  1,  1922. 

The  Johnson  Iron  Works,  Dry- 
dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  steel  dipper 
dredge  hull  for  the  United  States 
Engineering  Office,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, $25,850;  also  two  steel  quar- 
ter boat  hulls  for  the  United  States 
Engineering  Office,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, $7160. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  four  steel  diesel- 
electric  seagoing  dredges,  each  267 
feet  long,  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  floating  grain 
elevator  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; 100  feet  long,  30  feet  beam,  13 
feet  deep,  tower  80  feet  above  deck. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  two  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamers  for  the  Wil- 
mington Steamboat  Company  (Wil- 
son Line) ;  219  feet  long,  59  broad 
and  13  feet  9  inches  deep  (molded) ; 
speed  of  18  miles;  powered  with  4- 
cylinder  triple-expansion  engines  and 
two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube 
boilers. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, carfloat  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad. 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, two  sand  barges  for  the  Wil- 
son Sand  &  Supply  Company,  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia,  135  feet  long 
by  27  broad  by  10  deep.  Three  deck- 
ed barges  for  the  Patton-Tully  Trans- 
portation Company,  Memphis,  160 
feet  long  by  34  broad  by  7  deep. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Camden,  New  Jersey,  carfloat 
for  the  Brooklyn  Eastern  District 
Terminal,  340  feet  long. 

The  Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Newburgh,  New  York,  steel  freight- 
er for  the  Catskill  Evening  Line  for 
operation  between  New  York  and 
Hudson  River  points,  $94,153. 


Keel-Layings 

Bay  barge  Shell  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, Union  Construction  Company, 
August. 

Combination  vessel  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  July 
24. 

Steel  drill  boat  War  Department, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  May 
22. 

Steel  carfloat  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, July  26.    Another,  August  5. 

Ohio,  yacht  Cox  &  Stevens,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  August  1. 

Barge  Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime 
Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  August  3.  Another,  Au- 
gust 8. 

Freighter  Kinsman  Transit  Com- 
pany, Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September  5. 

Yacht  Keith  Spalding,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Harlan 
plant.  May  27. 

Launchings 

Carfloat  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Baltimore  Drydock  Plant,  July  22. 

Steelore,  ore  and  oil  carrier  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  August  15. 

State  of  Maryland,  combination 
steamer  Seaboard  Bay  Line,  Pusey 
&  Jones  Company,  July  25. 

Bulk  freighter  Mathews  Steamship 
Company,  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Company,  August  12. 

Catherine  Cryer,  pilot  boat  San 
Pedro  Harbor,  Seacraft  Corporation, 
Mormon  Island,  California,  July  31. 

State  of  Virginia,  combination 
steamship  Seaboard  Bay  Line  Com- 
pany, Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Sep- 
tember 6. 

N.  H.  Botsford,  Lake  freighter 
George  Hall  Coal  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Eraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  August  19. 

Deliveries 

S-35,  submarine  U.  S.  N.,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Un- 
ion Plant,  August  17. 

Francois  Lake  Ferry  No.  2,  ferry 
Provincial  Government,  Prince  Ru- 
pert Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, August  25. 

Yacht  J.  H.  Reid,  De  Foe  Boat  & 
Motor  Works,  August  10. 

Steel  oil  barge  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany, Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, May  6.    Another,  May  15. 

Carfloat  Brooklyn  Eastern  District 
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Terminal,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  August  2. 

Destrehan,  towboat  Pan  American 
Petroleum  &  Transport  Company, 
Charles  Ward  Engineering  Works, 
August  3. 

Carfloat  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Baltimore  Drydock  Plant,  August  3. 

Charles  Dick,  sand  and  gravel 
dredging  steamship  National  Sand  & 
Material  Company,  Collingwood  Ship- 
building Company,  August  2. 

Yard  Notes 

Captain  W.  G.  Tibbitts  of  the 
Barnes  &  Tibbitts  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Alameda,  Califor- 
nia, has  purchased  the  Barnes  inter- 
est in  the  concern.  The  plant  spe- 
cializes in  work  on  wooden  craft, 
both  as  to  hull  and  machinery,  and 
operates  three  marine  railways,  the 
largest  having  a  capacity  of  4000 
tons.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the 
firm  name,  at  least  for  the  present. 


According  to  a  recent  statement 
of  A.  Miller  McDougall  of  Duluth, 
president  of  the  McDougall  Terminal 
Warehouse  Company,  contracts  for 
the  building  of  the  first  two  of 
a  fleet  of  modern  freighters  will  be 
let  in  time  to  have  the  ships  ready 
at  the  opening  of  Lake  navigation 
next  spring.  The  vessels  will  be 
operated  from  Duluth  down  the  Great 
Lakes  and  through  the  Erie  canal 
to  New  York.  Work  has  already 
started  on  the  site  of  the  new  term- 
inal warehouse,  the  cost  of  which  is 
estimated  at  $1,750,000  and  that  of 
the  vessels  at  $200,000  each. 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration was  low  bidder  on  the  in- 
stallation of  a  feed  water  heater,  new 
feed  pumps  and  new  evaporators  on 
the  United  States  Army  transport 
President  Grant.  The  bids  submit- 
ted were:  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  $22,000;  General  Engi- 
neering Company,  $32,000;  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  $23,800;  Han- 
Ion  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, $23,120.  This  work  is  prelim- 
inary to  extensive  reconditioning  in 
the  officers'  and  crew's  quarters  and 
numerous  changes  throughout  the 
interior  upper  works  of  the  vessel. 
Bids  will  be  asked  on  this  as  soon 
as  the  transport  department  has  pre- 
pared the  specifications. 


Three  steel  cargo  carriers,  pur- 
chased on  the  East  Coast,  are  en 
route  to  Los  Angeles  harbor  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  fleet  of  steam 
lumber  schooners  that  will  carry  the 
logs  from  the  British  Columbia  tim- 
ber properties  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Lumber  Products  Company  to  its 
lumber  manufacturing  plant  now  be- 


ing rushed  to  completion  on  part  of 
the  site  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Corporation.  Upon 
arrival  they  will  be  reconditioned  by 
that  shipyard,  converted  into  oil  burn- 
ers, and  have  such  other  changes 
made  as  are  necessary  to  make  them 
the  most  modern  of  lumber  carriers. 
Each  will  have  a  lumber  carrying 
capacity  of  approximately  2,250,000 
feet. 


Two  steamers,  the  Sachiko  Maru, 
1450  tons,  and  the  Osaka  Maru,  3707 
tons,  both  built  by  the  Yokohama 
Dockyard,  and  a  2000-ton  steamer 
built  by  the  Osaka  Iron  Works,  a 
total  gross  tonnage  of  7157,  consti- 
tuted the  entire  number  of  vessels 
over  1000  tons  gross  launched  in 
Japan  during  June,  1922.  This  is 
an  increase  of  1950  tons  over  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  year  the 
number  of  ships  completed  in  Japan 
aggregated  8  of  34,450  gross  tons,  a 
decrease  of  19  vessels  of  109,900 
gross  tons  as  against  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year. 


The  New  York  Harbor  Drydock 
Corporation  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  installation  of  a  sec- 
ond 10,000-ton  dock  at  its  plant  in 
Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  adjoining 
the  twelve  new  piers  just  finished 
by  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cor- 
poration will  also  construct  another 
tying-up  pier  to  provide  additional 
berthing  space  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  drydock. 


Sections  465  and  466  of  the  Ford- 
ney  Tariff  Bill  (H.  R.  7456)  as  pass- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  offer  protection  to  American 
ship  repair  plants  and  American 
manufacturers  of  marine  equipment. 

Progress  of 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep,  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  15  launched,  9  de- 
livered. 

Two  carfloats,  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;  launch  Sept/22,  est. 

Ten  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launchings  Oct- 
Nov-Dec/22,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Co,  Huntington,  W  Va,  135 
x27xl0;  launch  Jan/23,  est. 


They  provide  that  the  equipment  or 
any  part  thereof,  including  boats 
purchased  for,  or  the  repair  parts 
or  materials  to  be  used,  or  the  ex- 
penses or  repairs  made  in  a  foreign 
country  upon  a  vessel  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  foreign  or  coasting 
trade,  or  a  vessel  intended  to  be 
employed  in  such  trade,  shall  on  the 
first  arrival  of  such  vessel  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  be  liable 
to  entry  and  the  payment  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
cost  thereof  in  such  foreign  country. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  those  interested 
in  the  enactment  of  these  provisions 
that  such  protection  is  necessary  for 
American  repair  yards  and  manufac- 
turers of  marine  equipment,  which 
at  present  cannot  meet  foreign  com- 
petition, particularly  that  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  where  low  wages 
and  long  hours  of  employment  re- 
duce costs  below  those  in  this  coun- 
try. 


The  Baltimore  &  Carolina  Steam- 
ship Company  has  given  up  the  idea 
of  building  at  the  present  time  a 
combination  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  and  has  purchased  the 
steamer  Tipton  from  the  Shipping 
Board,  according  to  a  recent  bul- 
letin of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association.  This  ship  is 
to  be  reconditioned  to  accommodate 
about  200  passengers,  including  pro- 
visions for  a  third-class  cabin. 


The  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Shipowners, 
Ltd.,  has  been  placed  in  bankruptcy 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
through  action  taken  by  the  Wash- 
ington Bank  of  Alma.  Details  of  the 
formation  of  the  company  were 
given  in  the  August  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  as  well  as  the  status 
of  its  affairs  at  that  time. 


Construction 


Three  decked  barges,  Patton-Tully 
Transportation  Co,  Memphis,  160x34 
x7;  launch  Dec/22,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  781,  bulk  freighter 
H.  K.  Oakes  Company;  596  LBP;  64 
beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11,  185 
WP;  keel  July/22,  est;  launch  Oct/ 
22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
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The  S.  S.  Steelore,  20,500-ton  turbine-driven  freight  vessel  launched  at  the  Sparrows  Point  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  August  15.  She  is  owned  by  the  Ore  Steamship  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  and  is  the  last  of  three  vessels  of  this  capacity  and  same  general  type  to  be 
built  for  this  company  at  Sparrows  Point.  She  is  arranged  for  carrying  iron  ore  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  put  into  service  for  the  transportation  of  ore  from  South  America  to  the  United  States. 
She  is  of  the  same  size  and  similar  in  construction  to  the  Bethore,  the  large  combination  ore-and-oil 
vessel  recently  delivered  at  Sparrows  Point  to  the  Ore  Steamship  Corporation,  but  will  be  propelled 
by    two    Curtis-type    turbines    with    Falk    single    reduction    gears    instead    of    by    reciprocating    engines. 

Hull  ioO,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22;  launch 
July22/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Vallev 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft;  keel  June3/22. 


185  WP;   keel   July/22,   est;    launch 
Oct/22,  est;   deliver  Nov/22,est, 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar 
/23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar/23,  est; 
deliver  May/23,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9y2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
4;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Nov/ 
22, est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launch  Jan/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91.  sister  to 
above;  keel  prior  to  Novl/22,  est; 
launch  May/23,  est;  deliver  June/ 
23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G    COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10'/.  loaded 
speed;  6050  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-6;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  battle-cruiser 
USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN. 

S-21,  hull  1312,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-26,  hull  1317,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-27,  hull  1318,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-28,  hull  1319,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-29,  hull  1320,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spalding; 
150  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP  Nelseco 
diesel  engs. 

Hull  3479,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal. 

Hull  3480,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11 V2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;    turb   eng,  4600  IHP;    3 


Scotch    boilers,    17-6x12;    keel    July 
20/21;    launch   Augl5/22. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Charles  Dick,  hull  71,  National 
Sand  &  Material  Company,  Ltd., 
Welland,  Ontario;  250  LBP;  43 
beam;  16-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  2800  DWT;  TE  engs,  1400 
IHP;  2  Scotch  marine  boilers,  14-7x 
10/8;  keel  Feb21/22;  launch  May 
27/22;  deliver  Aug2/22. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Zalophus,  steel  motor  houseboat 
for  John  Ringling;  125  LOA;  21 
beam;  4  draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyl 
180  HP  Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel 
Mar22/22;  launch  June24/22;  deliv- 
er Septl/22,  est. 

Steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles 
Ringling;  120  LOA;  20  beam;  4 
draft;  2  Speedway  6-cyl  engs,  165 
HP  each;  keel  June30/22;  deliver 
Octl5/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP  &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  91.9  per  cent  comp  Augl/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  86.5  per  cent  comp  Augl/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  55.7  per  cent 
comp  Augl/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47.2  per  cent 
comp  Augl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  42.4  per  cent 
comp  Augl/22. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;     launch    Sept30/22,     est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Octl5/22,  est. 

Priscilla  Dean,  hull  63,  wood  yacht 
K.  M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  I2V2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  SeptlO/22,  est;  de- 
liver Sept25/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  64,  wood  yacht  J. 
H.  Reid;  42  LBP;  11  beam,  3V2 
draft;  11  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
30/22;  launch  July  25/ 22;  deliver 
AuglO/2':. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 
Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 
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terests;  425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHE; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;  launch  Sept/22,  est. 

Hulls  69-70,  steel  oil  barges.  Gulf 
Refining  Company;  158  long;  37 
beam;  11-61/2  deep;  deliver  May6 
and  Mayl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22. 

No  name,  hull  72,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July  5/ 22;  launch 
Novl5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;  launch  Decl5/22,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  74,  steel  car  float,  Long  Is- 
land Railroad,  292  long;  43-8  beam; 
11-6  deep;  keel  JuIy26/22;  deliver 
Sept21/22,  est. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  deliver  Sept21/22,  est. 

FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

N.  H.  Botsford,  hull  18,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT ;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning;  keel 
Feb/22;  launch  Augl9/22;  deliver 
Sept/22,  est. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  hull  19,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  sister  to  above;  launch 
Sept23/22,  est;  deliver  Sept30/22,  est. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

James  MacNaughton,  hull  242,  bulk 
frt  Wilson  Tran  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  111/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Septl/22, 
est;  deliver  Octl/22,  est. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge,  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 


Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat,  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

KYLE   &    PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  null  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures, 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 
S-48,    hull    48,    submarine    USN; 
launch   Feb26/2l. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVs  molded 
beam;  21- 0^/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 IV2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP ;  16  WT  boilers ;  keel  Sept25/20. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 
&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3y2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8^/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,   oil,   198,000   sq  ft  plus 


18,000  superheat;    keel   Augl8/20. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20. 

Ohio,  hull  265,  diesel  yacht  Cox  & 
Stevens;  172  LOA;  26  beam;  15-6 
deep;  keel  Augl  22;  launch  Sept/ 
22,  est;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-514 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33iA  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  WT  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21 ;  launch 
June8/22. 

Hull  269,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal ;  340  feet  long ; 
keel  May4/22 ;  deliver  Aug2  22. 

Hull  270,  barge  Rockland  &  Rock- 
port  Lime  Corporation;  length  196- 
10;  keel  Junel4/22. 

Hull  271,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Junel9/22. 

Hull  272,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug3/22. 

Hull  273,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug8/22. 

Hull  274;  sister  to  above;  keel 
not  laid. 

Hull  275,  car  float  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel  not  laid. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100    IHP;    3    Scotch    boilers,    13-6; 
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keel   May    10/22;   launch   Augl2/22; 

deliver  Septl5/22,  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Maryland,  hull  1021,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type,  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  320  LBP;  42-6  beam  on  10' 
WL,  58  over  guards;  14-6  mean 
draft;  18  miles  speed;  about  800 
DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  13-3x11-6;  keel  Mar 
7/22;  launch  July 25/22;  deliver  Oct 
15/22,  est. 

State  of  Virginia,  hull  1020,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
1/22;  launch  Sept6/22;  deliver  Nov 
18/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP;  59  beam  at  deck;  13-9  molded 
depth;  18  miles  speed;  4-cyl  TE 
engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above. 

Floating  grain  elevator  with  steel 
deckhouse  and  steel  frame  tower 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Philadelphia;  100 
LOA;  30  molded  beam;  13  deep;  op- 
erating machinery  and  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 10x12-71/2,  125  WP. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  740,  ferryboat  Erie 
R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam;  17-4 
loaded  draft;  1538  gross;  rec  engs, 
1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  12-9x 
12-9;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft.  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Aug/22,  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Agwiscot,  hull  42,  tanker  A.  G. 
W.  I.  S.  Co;  480  LBP;  65-9  beam; 
26-7  loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed; 
12,500  DWT;  single  screw  QE  engs, 
4300  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10 
xl  1-1 11/4;  keel  Dec23/20. 


Passenger  vessel  Inter  -  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  161/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers;  to  carry  434  passengers; 
keel  Mayl6/22;  launch  Septl/22,  est; 
deliver  Nov30/22,  est. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  96  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  vert  comp  eng,  20x40-26; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3x11-6;  keel  Aug 
28-22,  est;  launch  Oct28/22,  est;  de- 
liver Janl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Sept28/22,  est;  launch 
Nov28/22,  est;   deliver  Febl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct28/22,  est;  launch 
Dec28/22,  est;   deliver  Marl/23,  est. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
Sept5/22;  launch  Nov/22,  est;  de- 
liver Aprl5/23,   est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16  /  21 ; 
launch  Mar3/22;  deliver  Novl/22, 
est. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

Destrehan,  hull  19,  sternwheel 
towboat  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co;  136-6  LBP;  32  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  simple  HP  non-con- 
densing eng,  18  in  dia  by  7  ft  stroke, 
225  lbs  WP;  4  Miss  River  type  boil- 
ers, 44  in  dia;  keel  Marl5/22;  launch 
Junel/22;   deliver  Aug3/22. 

Genevieve,  hull  20,  sidewheel  car 
ferry  Missouri-Illinois  R  R  Co,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long;  keel  June8/22; 
launch  Septl6/22,  est;  deliver  Oct 
14/22,  est. 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 
Submarines  USN:    S-35,  hull  140; 


S-36,  hull  141;  S-37,  hull  142;  S-38, 
hull,  143;  S-39,  hull  144;  S-40,  hull 
145;  S-41,  hull  146;  S-35  delivered 
Augl7/22. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11^/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  5315,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Feb20/22. 

No  name,  hull  5316,  ferryboat 
Jas  Rolph  &  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl2/22. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.  R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch 
Sept25/22,  est;  deliver  Nov25/22,  est. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launch  Oct 
2/22,  est;  deliver  Dec8/22,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20. 
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Decatur,  destroyer  USN ;  310  LBP ; 
30-111/2  beam;  9-4  loaded  draft;  35 
loaded  speed;  1215  disp;  geared  tur- 
bine eng,  2^,000  SHP;  4  Normand 
boilers,  27,000  sq  ft;  keel  Septl5/20; 
launch  Oct29/21. 

PRINCE    RUPERT   DRYDOCK   & 

SHIPYARD,  PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

Manager:    J.  H.  Pillsbury. 

Francois  Lake  Ferry  No.  2,  steel 
ferryboat  for  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; 66  LBP;  27  beam,  8  loaded 
draft;  12  loaded  speed;  tvi^in  gas 
engs,  50  IHP;  keel  Feb/22;  launch 
JulylO/22;    deliver  Aug25/22. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Corinthian  II,  sloop  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club;  35  LBP;  8-8  beam;  6 
deep. 

No  name,  aux  sloop  builder's  ac- 
count; 49  LBP;  14  beam;  5-6  deep; 
gas  eng,  15  IHP. 

Sparrow,  tug  Alaska  Packers'  As- 
sociation; 65  LBP;  16  beam;  5-6 
deep;  gas  eng,  80  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  65  LBP;  16  deep,  7  load- 
ed draft;  Diesel  eng,  120  IHP. 

No  name,  trawler  Western  Fish 
Company;  sister  to  above. 

Pile-driver  Naknek  Packing  Com- 
pany; 40  LBP;  20  beam;  3  loaded 
draft. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5^ 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

UNION   CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    S.  G.  Plummer. 

No  name,  hull  24,  bay  barge  Shell 
Company  of  California;  200  LBP; 
38  beam;  14  loaded  draft;  12,000 
barrels;  one  Scotch  donkey  boiler, 
1350  sq  ft  HS;   keel  Aug/22. 

Recent  Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   LTD. 

Union  Plant 

Miscellaneous:  Pine  Tree  State, 
Tahiti,  Stockton,  Ventura,  Yorba 
Linda,  West  Notus,  Daisy  Putnam, 
Carlos,  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  Eagle,  Iro- 
quois, President  Lincoln,  Daisy  Gads- 
by,  Hoquiam,  Tahoe,  Washington,  Sea 


Monarch,  Whitney  Olson,  Shasta,  Av- 
alon.  Traveler,  Mayfair,  H.  M.  Sto- 
rey, Lyman  Stewart,  Broad  Arrow, 
Hornet,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  Hawk,  Liebre, 
George  L.  Olson,  La  Placentia,  La 
Purisima,  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  Hegira, 
Virginia  Olson,  Los  Angeles,  Barge 
95,  Hammac,  Halco,  Anglo  Mexican, 
Wilhelmina.  Miscellaneous  repairs, 
drydocking,  painting:  Casco,  F.  H. 
Hillman,'  Water  Nymph,  Coquille 
River,  Charles  Christenson,  Wm.  F. 
Herrin,  State  Dredge  No.  3,  Govern- 
or Markham,  Eldridge,  Claremont, 
Northland,  Grace  Dollar,  Enterprise. 
Propeller  repairs:  Cottonplant  (re- 
moving propeller  and  shaft).  Stand- 
ard Arrow  (two  blades),  Lurline 
(blade).  Oleum  (bronze  casting). 
Extensive  engine  and  boiler  repairs: 
Argyll.  Engine  repairs:  San  Juan, 
Vaughan,  Smith,  Cricket.  New  boom 
and  mast:  Olinda.  Hull  repairs: 
Wm.  McKenna,  Delco.  Tailshaft  re- 
pairs: Cruiser,  Ventura  (new).  Com- 
pleting unfinished  repairs:  President 
Hayes.  Installations:  Cricket  (wind- 
lass gear),  Mahukona,  Makaweli,  Ma- 
kena  (all  cargo  gear  and  alterations). 
Drydocking,  extensive  repairs :  Royal 
Arrow.  Drydocking,  repairing  dam- 
aged bow:  Ginyo  Maru.  Deck  re- 
pairs: San  Pedro.  Boiler  repairs: 
Tamarow.  Conversion  to  oil  burner: 
Mahukona.  Machinery  repairs:  John 
McMullin.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Wyadda,  Asbury  Park,  Washington, 
Hornet,  W.  S.  Rheem,  Simla,  Wairu- 
na,  Bandon,  Standard  Arrow,  Storm 
King,  Loch  Katrine,  Simaloer,  Thom- 
as L.  Wand,  Mississippi,  Whitney 
Olson,  Regulus,  Balboa,  Lurline, 
Daisy  Matthews,  Charlie  Watson, 
Pleiades,  Rongking,  Mexico,  Argyll," 
Alaska,  Arabs,  A.  H.  Payson,  Maun- 
ganui,  Hammac,  Santa  Rosa,  Maui, 
Redondo,  D.  G.  Scofield,  Annette 
Rolph,  Oleum.  Drydocking,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Grace  Dollar, 
Ripley,  Korrigan  III,  Wahkeena,  Cen- 
tralia,  San  Pedro,  Brunswick,  R.  J. 
Hanna,  Lena  Luckenbach,  Annie 
Johnson,  Wilhelmina,  Standard  No. 
1,  W.  S.  Porter,  La  Purisima,  West 
Chopaka,  Hyades,  F.  S.  Loop  (also 
pump  parts  and  runner  shaft).  Two 
bronze  water  ends :  Dewey.  Dry- 
docking: Oklahoma,  C.  A.  Smith, 
Edward  Luckenbach  (also  miscello- 
neous  repairs).  Bore  H.  P.  cylinder: 
Wilhelmina.  Oakland  or  Transit: 
One  shaft.  Conversion  to  oil  burner: 
Washington.  Steering  wheel :  Coal- 
inga.  Engine  repairs :  Waitemata. 
New  section  of  stern  frame:  Wm. 
F.  Herrin.  Section  of  tailshaft:  Jo- 
hanna Smith.  Renew  52  feet  of  keel: 
Annie  Johnson. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Drydocking  and  general  repairs: 
Tug  Hercules,  Str.  Memphis,  Tug 
Davey,  S.  S.  San  Jose,  Dredge  (Grant 
Smith  Co.),  S.  S.  Tamaulipas,  Str. 
A.  M.  Scott,  S.  S.  Sula,  S.  S.  Cibao, 
Tug  El  Vivo,  S.  S.  Venator,  S.  S. 
Jalisco,  S.  S.  Winifred,  Tug  Delamar, 
Dredge  No.  7  (Kemp  Bend  Dredging 
Co.),  S.  S.  Nicarao. 


LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCKING  CORPORA- 
TION, SAN  PEDRO 

Emergency  repairs  sheathing  and 
hull:  Barge  No.  2.  Emergency  re- 
pairs hull:  Rex.  Clean,  paint,  alter 
propeller:  Henrietta.  Repairs  rail, 
stanchions,  side  lights:  Vaquero. 
Minor  engine  repairs:  Point  Firmin. 
Minor  piping  repairs:  Yale.  Exten- 
sive hull,  machinery  repairs:  Ca- 
hokia.  Renew  plank  in  hull:  Sierra. 
Drydock,  clean,  paint:  Imperial. 
Minor  engine  repairs:  Cape  Romain. 
Repair  damaged  plate  and  frame: 
Santa  Inez.  Repairs  main  engine, 
feedpump:  Tasmania  Maru.  Piping 
repairs:  Coalinga.  Bore  propeller: 
Barge  Paproca.  Thorough  recondi- 
tioning: City  of  Los  Angeles.  Thor- 
ough reconditioning:  City  of  Hono- 
lulu. Hull,  equipment  repairs,  bet- 
terments :  Vaquero.  Main  engine  re- 
pairs: Conde  de  Churruca.  Hull  re- 
pairs: Cahokia.  Piping  repairs: 
Steel  Age.  Reconditioning:  Barge 
1922.  Dock,  clean,  paint,  tail  shaft 
repairs :  Admiral  Farragut.  Piping, 
machinery,  miscellaneous  repairs, 
boiler  washing,  condenser  re-tubing: 
Richmond.  Drydock,  clean,  paint, 
minor  hull  repairs:  Vigilant.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint,  tail  shaft,  minor 
hull  repairs:    Vaquero. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

General  repairs,  painting,  etc. :  San 
Lorenzo,  Carolinian,  Schoharie,  Ag- 
wiworld.  Painting,  withdrawing  tail- 
shaft,  repairing  rudder:  West  Is- 
letta.  General  repairs:  Sun.  Paint- 
ing: Teti. 

THE  WINSLOW  MARINE  RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  WINSLOW,  WN. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Barge  Palmyra  (also  calking),  bktn. 
Phyllis  Comyn,  bktn.  Alicia  Havi- 
side  (also  keel  repairs),  bktn.  Anne 
Comyn  (also  mast  repairs),  schr. 
Melrose (  also  misc.  repairs),  schr. 
Em.  Nottingham.  Repairs  to  steer- 
ing gear  and  engines:  S.  S.  Griffco. 
Removing  and  installing  hawse  pipe: 
S.  S.  Eldorado.  Repairs  to  condens- 
ers and  engines :    S.  S.  Anyox. 


The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works, 
Portland,  Oregon,  will  add  an  exten- 
sion, 250  feet  by  100,  to  its  boiler 
shop,  the  main  bay  of  which  will  be 
100  feet  wide  by  more  than  500  long. 
Automatic  plate  handling  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  exten- 
sion. The  work  will  be  completed 
about  the  middle  of  October  at  a  cost 
of  about  $60,000.  The  Willamette 
Iron  &  Steel  Works  recently  com- 
pleted a  dock  at  its  plant  and  in- 
stalled a  15-ton  crane,  thus  facili- 
tating the  discharge  of  materials 
from  steamships.  In  addition  to  the 
new  15-ton  crane,  the  company  has 
a  shear  of  75  tons  and  a  20-ton  loco- 
motive crane. 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


Page  Freight  Report 


San  Francisco, 
September  11,  1922. 
Our  last  report  was  dated  August 
10,  since  when  freight  rates  in  par- 
cels in  both  wheat  from  the  North 
and  barley  from  San  Francisco  for 
the  U.  K.  and  Continent  declined  to 
a  nominal  point  of  30/-  in  August 
and  also  for  September/October,  and 
some  lots  were  fixed  for  prompt  ship- 
ment as  low  as  27/6.  In  full  cargo 
lots  the  Norwegian  steamer  Dicto 
has  been  placed  with  Kerr,  Gifford 
&  Company  from  San  Francisco  to 
U.  K.  and  usual  Continental  range 
for  barley  at  35/-,  option  Mediter- 
ranean 2/6  extra.  The  same  char- 
terers have  taken  the  British  steam- 
er Stathis  for  wheat  to  U.  K.  and 
Continent  at  36/3.  The  British 
steamer  Indian  City  was  taken  for 
the  same  business,  the  rate  on  which 
is  not  yet  given  out.  Also  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Progner  was  taken 
for  the  same  business  for  wheat  at 
35/-;  also  the  Japanese  steamer  Etna 
Maru  is  today  reported  taken  for 
wheat  for  the  same  business  by  the 
Northwest  Wheat  Growers'  Associa- 
tion; the  freight  rate  is  not  stated. 
The  Japanese  steamer  Yayoi  Maru 
and  Nanking  Maru  are  both  reported 
fixed  for  the  Orient  for  wheat  from 
Portland  at  a  rate  of  $4.75  a  ton. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company  took  the  British 
steamer  Wonganella  for  a  full  cargo 
of  lumber  for  Australia,  usual  range, 
at  $13,  and  the  same  charterers  have 
since  fixed  the  British  steamer  Clan 
Macvicar  for  the  same  business  at 
the  same  rate,  as  also  the  schooner 
Robert  R.  Hind  for  Adelaide  and  the 
barkentine  Ella  A.  for  Sydney,  terms 
private.  The  British  Columbia  Mills 
Timber  &  Trading  Company  has  tak- 
en the  barkentine  Forest  Friend  for 
a  full  cargo  of  lumber  from  Hast- 
ings Mill  to  Sydney  and/or  New- 
castle at  $15  a  thousand  feet. 

For  Japan  the  Japanese  steamer 
Malta  Maru  was  fixed  for  a  full 
cargo  of  lumber  to  Yokohama/Moji 
range  at  $10.50  a  thousand  feet  by 
J.  J.  Moore  &  Company;  and  Dant 
&  Russell  chartered  the  British 
steamer  Welsh  City  for  the  same 
business  for  three  ports  Yokohama/ 
Moji/Shanghai/Taku  Bar  range  at 
$11.  Two  Japanese  steamers  are  re- 
ported fixed  by  the  Robert  Butler 
Lumber  Company  of  Portland,  both 
for  Japan,  but  the  rates  of  freight 
are  not  stated. 

The  barkentine  Thos.  P.  Emigh  is 
fixed  for  a  full  cargo  of  lumber  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Callao  at  $16  a  thou- 
sand feet  by  the  Mohns  Commercial 
Company. 
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The  steamer  Romsdalshorn  is  re- 
ported fixed  for  lumber  from  British 
Columbia  for  a  port  north  of  Hat- 
teras  at  $12.25;  charterers'  names 
have  not  been  given  out.  The  Brit- 
ish steamer  Monteagle  is  reported 
fixed  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany for  a  full  cargo  of  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  to  Montreal  at  $15. 

For  nitrate  from  Chile  the  Minnie 
A.  Caine  has  been  fixed  for  Hilo  to 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company,  and  the 
same  charterers  have  taken  the 
schooner  William  Taylor  for  Hon- 
olulu, terms  private. 

Burns,  Philp  &  Company  have 
chartered  the  schooner  Resolute  from 
the  Solomon  Islands  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, terms  private. 

The  schooner  Elinor  H.  has  been 
fixed  for  a  full  cargo  of  coal  from 
Newcastle  to  Ahukini  at  $4  by  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company,  and  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Company  have  taken  the 
British  steamer  Canadian  Skirmisher 
for  coal  from  Newcastle  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
the  Canadian  Highlander  for  Port 
Allen  and  one  other  Canadian  gov- 
ernment-owned steamer  for  Hono- 
lulu. The  rates  on  these  fixtures 
have  not  been  divulged.  The  steam- 
er Benita  was  closed  to  Hind,  Rolph 
&  Company  for  coal  from  Newcastle 
to  San  Francisco  at  $3.25  a  ton,  and 
the  barkentine  E.  R.  Sterling  was 
fixed  for  the  same  business  by  James 
Rolph  &  Company,  terms  private. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco, 
September  11,  1922. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  August  8. 

Grain  to  Europe:  The  railroad 
strike  has  delayed  the  shipments  of 
grain  to  seaboard  and  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, responsible  for  the  dearth  of 
chartering  in  the  last  few  weeks,  al- 
though a  few  steamers  have  been 
taken  from  the  Northwest  for  U.  K. 
or  Continent,  the  basis  being  about 
36/3,  with  regular  liners  accepting 
considerably  less  than  this.  From 
San  Francisco  no  full  cargoes  are 
reported,  and  considerable  distress 
freight  has  been  in  evidence  and 
rates  have  been  ruling  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  30/-,  and  a  few  shipments 
have  been  made  at  less  than  this 
rate. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  Early  in 
the  month  several  fixtures  were  made 
of  full  steamer  cargoes  at  about  $11, 
since  when  owners  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  higher  rates,  and 
this,  together  with  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  lumber,  has  again  stop- 
ped the  chartering  so  that  today  the 
market  is  quiet  and  rates  are  quot- 


able, nominally,  at  about  $11.50. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  Several 
steamers  have  been  fixed  for  this 
destination,  rates  ruling  at  about 
$13,  and  we  also  have  to  report  a 
large  sailing  vessel,  taken  on  private 
terms,  for  one  or  two  ports. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  of  South 
America:  Although  numerous  in- 
quiries have  been  in  the  market  from 
time  to  time,  only  one  full  cargo 
transaction  is  reported:  that  of  a 
large  sailing  vessel  at  about  $16  for 
early  loading. 

Two  steamers  are  again  reported 
fixed  for  lumber  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  American  Atlantic  ports. 
One  for  prompt  loading  is  destined 
for  Montreal,  and  will  be  the  last 
steamer  this  season  before  the  ice 
closes  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
other  steamer  is  reported  for  a 
North  of  Hatteras  port  and  rates  for 
these  fixtures  are  given  us  at  about 
$12.25.  C.    BEYFUSS    CO., 

Brokers. 


Book  Reviews 

Official    Proceedings    of    the    Ninth 
National    Foreign    Trade    Conven- 
tion;  octavo,  bound  in  vellum  with 
gold  stamps,  625  pages;    for  sale 
by    the    National    Foreign    Trade 
Council,    1    Hanover   Square,   New 
York  City;    $2.50  postpaid. 
The  book  contains  a  complete  sten- 
ographic  report   of   the   proceedings 
of  the   convention,   which   was   held 
in  Philadelphia  in  May.    This  year's 
convention    took    as    its   theme    "Fi- 
nancing  and   Expanding   Foreign 
Trade",    and    consequently    most    of 
the  addresses  dealt  with  some  phase 
of  that  problem.     There  were,  more- 
over, numerous  group  sessions,  which 
went   more    deeply    into    some    ques- 
tions than  was  desirable  in  the  gen- 
eral sessions. 

More  Work  Per  Man,  by  John  H.  Van 
Deventer,  M.  E.  440  pages,  with 
numerous  diagrams  and  charts; 
bound  in  red  buckram  with  gold 
stampings;  published  by  The  En- 
gineering Magazine  Company;  a 
companion  volume  to  Planning 
Production  for  Profit,  and  com- 
piled in  the  same  way  from  arti- 
cles in  Industrial  Management. 

Nine  main  sections  make  up  the 
volume,  entitled:  How  to  Pick  the 
Man  for  the  Job,  Solving  the  Labor 
Turnover  Problem,  Training  and  Ed- 
ucation of  Labor,  The  Foreman,  Em- 
ployment Management  and  Labor 
Maintenance,  Industrial  Relations 
and  the  Shop  Committee,  Wage  Sys- 
tems and  Other  Incentives,  The  Hu- 
man Element  in  Industry,  The  Re- 
duction of  Waste   and   Fatigue. 


SHIPPING  NOTES 


Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  opened  a  Southern  Cali- 
fornia branch,  with  representatives 
at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  to 
look  after  the  interests  formerly  tak- 
en care  of  by  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Agents.  Their  three  services 
out  of  the  southern  port  vi^ill  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption. 


Towing  a  log  raft  from  Astoria, 
Oregon,  to  Point  Loma,  California, 
a  distance  of  approximately  1050 
miles,  in  12  days  and  11  hours,  is 
the  record  recently  made  by  the  Red 
Stack  tug  Sea  Lion.  The  raft  con- 
tained 5,000,000  feet  of  logs  and  had 
a  deck-load  of  1,000,000  feet  of  cedar 
posts  and  telephone  poles,  in  addi- 
tion to  300,000  feet  of  lumber.  The 
best  previous  record  was  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  tug  Hercules, 
which  covered  the  same  route  in  12 
days  and  15  hours. 


Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  Manila,  instead  of 
Hongkong,  is  to  be  made  the  term- 
inal point  of  the  "535"  liners  in  the 
trans-Pacific  service.  The  ships  will 
sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Shang- 
hai, thence  to  Hongkong,  and  thence 
to  Manila,  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
four  days  as  against  the  old  routing, 
which  sent  the  vessels  to  Shanghai 
and  Manila,  then  to  Hongkong,  back 
to  Shanghai,  and  across  the  ocean 
again.  Some  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  new  plan  will  be 
quicker  dispatch  of  treasure  ship- 
ped from  the  United  States  to  the 
Orient;  reduction  in  transportation 
costs  for  carrying  Chinese  steerage 
passengers,  most  of  whom  disembark 
at  Hongkong,  and  slightly  better  dis- 
patch of  returning  Manila  freight. 
Five  vessels  will  be  operated  on  the 
run  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company, 
which  will  give  a  bi-monthly  sailing. 


The  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha  of 
Kobe,  whose  interests  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  until  recently  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc., 
have  formed  the  Yamashita  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  agen- 
cies at  Portland  and  on  Puget  Sound 
for  the  Y.  K.  K.  vessels.  Y.  Hisa- 
tomi  of  Kobe,  manager  of  the  Yama- 
shita Kisen  Kaisha,  who  has  been 
studying  the  shipping  situation  in 
the  Northwest,  is  president  of  the 
new  company.  He  will  return  to 
Japan  after  all  arrangements  have 
been  concluded  to  his  satisfaction, 
but  K.  Uchida,  who  has  been  made 
vice  -  president  and  treasurer,  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Portland, 


where  offices  have  been  established 
in  the  Spalding  Building.  With  the 
sailing  of  the  Hokko  Maru  in  Sep- 
tember, service  to  Oriental  ports  on 
a  bi-monthly  schedule  will  be  inau- 
gurated. 


A  new  high  record  for  tons  of 
cargo  carried  through  the  Panama 
Canal  was  set  by  the  steamer  Ma- 
rore  of  the  Ore  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, when  she  made  the  transit  of 
the  canal  on  July  19  with  20,000  tons 
of  iron  ore,  bound  from  Cruz  Grande, 
Chile,  to  New  York,  says  the  Panama 
Canal  Record.  The  previous  record 
was  set  by  a  sister  ship  of  the  Ma- 
rore,  the  Bethore,  making  the  transit 
on  May  29  with  19,000  tons  of  ore. 
The  Marore  was  drawing  33  feet  of 
water  at  time  of  transit,  the  Bethore 
32  feet  6  inches. 

Although  the  Bethore  and  the  Ma- 
rore are  of  similar  construction  and 
differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity,  the  Beth- 
ore's  canal  tolls  are  $12,020,  while 
the  Marore's  tolls  are  only  $5,156.40. 
This  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
tanks.  In  the  Marore  they  are  blank- 
ed off  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
only  be  used  for  salt  water  ballast, 
and  do  not  figure  in  the  net  tonnage. 
On  the  Bethore,  however,  the  tanks 
are  available  for  oil  cargo,  and  on 
her  voyage  south  this  ship  will  com- 
monly carry  oil  from  Mexico,  return- 
ing with  ore  from  Chile.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Marore  with  20,000  tons 
of  iron  ore,  under  payment  of  $5,- 
156.40  in  tolls,  sets  a  new  low  figure 
for  the  cost  of  tolls  per  ton  of  cargo, 
25.78  cents. 


The  Federal  Telegraph  Company 
has  announced  the  opening  of  a  ma- 
rine radio  station  at  San  Pedro.  It 
will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  beach  station  of  the  company  at 
San  Francisco  and  will  permit  of 
better  radio  communication  between 
Pacific  Coast  cities  as  well  as  a 
wider  service  to  ships  at  sea.  In 
conformity  with  a  recent  agreement, 
the  Navy  Department  will  discon- 
tinue handling  commercial  messages 
by  radio  from  Los  Angeles  to  ships 
at  sea.  The  call  of  the  San  Pedro 
station  is  "KOK"  with  a  wave  length 
of  600  meters.  A  24-hour  service 
will  be  maintained. 


The  Los  Angeles  Lumber  Products 
Steamship  Company  is  the  name  of 
the  new  organization  formed  to  take 
over  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  fleet  of  lumber  schooners  that 
will  transport  the  rough-sawed  logs 
from  the  timber  properties  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Lumber  Products  Com- 


pany in  British  Columbia  to  the  com- 
pany's lumber  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  west  basin  of  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  part  of  the  site  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Cor- 
poration. The  new  concern  has  a 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  and  its 
officers  are:  Fred  L.  Baker,  presi- 
dent; Erie  M.  Leaf,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  Frank  L. 
Buckley,  vice-president;  and  Lau- 
rence Macomber,  secretary.  Three 
steel  cargo  vessels  of  4100  tons  each 
have  been  purchased  in  the  East  and 
are  to  be  converted  at  the  Los  An- 
geles shipyard  into  the  most  modern 
type  of  lumber  carrier.  A  tentative 
sailing  schedule  has  been  set  for  Oc- 
tober 15,  contingent  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  reconditioning  work. 


The  United  Fruit  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  system  of  medical  ser- 
vice and  consultation  by  radio  for 
ships  at  sea,  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
described  in  the  April  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review.  The  company 
and  its  subsidiaries  maintain  hos- 
pitals at  Santa  Marta,  Colombia; 
Port  Limon,  Costa  Rico;  Almirante, 
Panama;  Tela  and  Puerto  Castilla, 
Honduras;  and  Puerto  Barrios,  Gua- 
temala. In  addition,  radio  stations 
are  maintained  at  New  Orleans  and 
Burrwood,  Louisiana;  Fort  Morgan, 
Alabama;  and  Swan  Island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  All  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  passenger  ships 
carry  physicians.  A  radiogram  ad- 
dressed by  a  ship's  captain  to  any 
one  of  these  sources  giving  the  de- 
tails of  a  case  of  illness  or  accident 
on  his  vessel  will  be  answered  by 
experienced  medical  advice  without 
charge  from  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. The  service  was  designed 
principally  to  assist  vessels  not  car- 
rying medical  officers,  but  is  free  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations. 


The  British  Ministry  of  Shipping 
has  paid  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  $12,000,000  in  final  set- 
tlement of  claims  made  by  the  board 
against  the  ministry  and  by  the  min- 
istry against  the  board.  These  claims 
grew  out  of  transactions  during  the 
war  and  after. 

The  Atlantic  Transport  Line's  pas- 
senger service  between  New  York 
and  London  will  be  resumed  in 
March  next  by  the  Minnewaska  and 
Minnetonka,  now  building  at  Belfast, 
Ireland.  They  are  fine,  sturdy  ships 
600  feet  long,  of  21,000  gross  tons 
each,  and  are  oil  burners.  They  are 
the    forerunners    of    a    new    fleet   of 
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four  practically  identical  ships  to 
replace  the  famous  "Minne"  class 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  torpedoes  in 
the  war.  Each  of  the  new  ships  will 
carry  about  320  first  class  passen- 
gers, in  addition  to  some  17,000  tons 
of  cargo,  and  will  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  pier  to  pier  in  less  than  nine 
days.  Like  their  famous  predeces- 
sors, the  ships  are  designed  for 
great  steadiness  at  sea. 


The  steamship  Cottonplant,  men- 
tioned on  page  461,  August  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  was  bought 
by  the  Pacific  States  Lumber  Com- 
pany (formerly  the  Coos  Bay  Lum- 
ber Company)  and  not  by  the  Pacific 
Lumber  Company,  as  was  stated.  The 
purchase  was  made  through  the  of- 
fice of  Edward  S.  Hough  of  San 
Francisco,  engineer  and  surveyor, 
who  also  supervised  repairs  and  al- 
terations at  the  Baltimore  Drydocks 
Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  The  boat  carries  1,413,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  and  makes  the 
run  from  Coos  Bay  to  San  Francisco 
in  thirty-six  hours.  She  is  command- 
ed by  Captain  Oleson,  who  has  been 


O.  B.  Kibele  has  succeeded  John 
Murray,  retired,  as  works  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Corporation.  Mr.  Kibele  has 
served  with  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
Schaw  -  Batcher  and  Southwestern 
yards. 

Elmer  Schlesinger  has  resigned  as 
general  counsel  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  effective  September  1.  Mr. 
Schlesinger's  duties  will  be  assumed 
jointly  by  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund, 
general  counsel,  and  Chauncey  G. 
Parker,  chief  counsel  in  charge  of 
litigation,  both  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian 
&  Piatt  when  he  joined  the  board  in 
June,  1921.  He  went  to  the  govern- 
ment with  the  idea  of  spending  a 
few  months  in  organizing  the  legal 
department  of  the  board  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  For 
personal  reasons,  particularly  the  re- 
cent death  of  Levy  Mayer  of  the  Chi- 
cago law  firm,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  Mr.  Schlesinger  decided  to 
go  into  private  practice  at  once.  He 
will  join  the  firm  of  Stanchfield  & 
Levy  of  New  York. 

Berry  E.  Dunn  has  been  appointed 
San  Francisco  representative  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corporation  and  the  company's  of- 
fices have  been  moved  to  the  Balfour 
building.     After  many  years   in  the 


in  the  service  of  the  Coos  Bay  Lum- 
ber Company  since  it  started.  His 
first  command  was  the  Nan  Smith, 
built  at  Newport  News  in  1907  and 
designed  by  Edward  S.  Hough.  He 
later  took  command  of  the  Adeline 
Smith,  the  first  vessel  to  be  designed 
on  the  Hough  system  of  center  line 
tank  and  twin  hatches.  He  later 
commanded  the  C.  A.  Smith  until  he 
was  sent  to  take  over  the  Cottonplant 
in  March.  The  Cottonplant  uses  the 
electric  system  of  loading  and  un- 
loading, which  gives  her  a  quick 
turn  at  both  ends. 

Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  will  in- 
stall their  fusible  type  fire  alarm 
system  on  the  express  passenger 
ship  being  built  for  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  at  the 
yard  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Cory  fire  alarm  system  will  also  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  two 
combination  steamers  building  for 
the  Seaboard  Bay  Line  at  the  Pusey 
&  Jones  plant,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, and  Cory  &  Son  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  entire  electrical  light- 

ABOUT  PEOPLE 

engineering  department  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  now  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Mr.  Dunn  had 
charge  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
from  1915  to  1918,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed technical  engineer  for  the 
Pacific  division  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  in  private  practice  as  a 
consulting  engineer. 

H.  L.  Tabke  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  steam  coal  and  shipping 
department  of  Hind,  Rolph  &  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  vice  David  Ew- 
art,  resigned. 

Arthur  A.  Grant  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  manager  of  the  Jahncke 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  Orleans.  For 
the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Grant  has 
been  marine  superintendent  of  the 
Sinclair  Refining  Company  at  New 
Orleans  and  prior  to  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  Morse  Drydock  & 
Repair  Company,  New  York. 

Chester  Massey,  formerly  associat- 
ed with  the  Globe  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Globe  Shipbuilding  &  Repair  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City,  has  acquired 
the  property  of  the  latter  and  form- 
ed the  Massey  Shipbuilding  Company 
at  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Alaska 
Navigation    Company,    the    holding 


ing  and  communicating  apparatus,  as 
well  as  the  mechanical  signalling 
system,  on  these  two  vessels.  This 
firm  also  has  the  contract  for  the 
fire  extinguishing  equipment  on  the 
Leviathan,  which  means  that  the  big 
ship  will  be  protected  by  the  well- 
known  Foamite  Firefoam  system. 


The  East  Asiatic  Company  of  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  has  opened  a 
branch  oflSce  in  Seattle  with  juris- 
diction over  Northwest  operations. 
M.  Bildsoe,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  placed  in  charge. 
The  company  has  maintained  a 
schedule  of  monthly  sailings  in  its 
Seattle-European  service,  operating 
a  fleet  of  large  motorships,  which 
heretofore  have  been  handled  by 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company  without 
an  agency  agreement. 


Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Army 
Engineers,  725  Central  building,  Los 
Angeles,  until  11  a.  m.  October  5,  for 
the  dredging  of  areas  easterly  of  the 
main  entrance  channel,  Los  Angeles 
inner  harbor.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  had  on  application. 


company  for  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  H.  F.  Alexander,  president; 
Chester  Thome,  chairman  of  the 
board;  R.  Stanley  Dollar,  first  vice- 
president;  E.  A.  Stuart,  second  vice- 
president;  E.  H.  Hall,  treasurer; 
Frank  Woolsey,  secretary.  The  only 
change  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Hall 
to  succeed  A.  M.  Dollar,  resigned. 

Louis  Stewart  has  been  made  man-  i 
ager   of   the   lumber   department   of  " 
Sudden    &    Christenson,    San    Fran- 
cisco.    Mr.   Stewart   is   well   known 
in  lumber  circles,  having  previously 
been    affiliated    with    the    Hammond  j 
Lumber   Company,   W.    L.   Comyn   &  I 
Company    and    the    Ocean    Lumber 
Company. 

A.  Melville  Dollar,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Company  and  treasurer  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company,  will  enter 
the  shipping  business  for  himself  in 
Canada.  It  is  understood  that  K.  J. 
Burns,  formerly  general  agent  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  at  Vancou- 
ver and  for  the  past  two  years  with 
the  Dollar  Company  at  that  port, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Dollar. 

P.  A.  Becker  has  resigned  as 
Lloyd's  agent  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  The  British  consul-gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  Gerald  Campbell, 
will  act  in  his  stead,  pending  the 
appointment  of  a  successor.  i 
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Concerning  Oxygen  Purity 

The  LINDE  standard  of  purity  is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere  figures.     It 
is  three  fold: 

A  minimum  purity  of  99%. 

LINDE  plants  are  in  fact  producing  oxygen  of  a  purity  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  99%, 

A  uniform  purity. 

Painstaking  care  to  produce  oxygen  that  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  uniform  results. 

An  assured  purity. 

A  system  of  quadruple  checking  and  inspection  that  not  only 
gives  a  continuous  control  of  purity  during  production,  but  which 
finally  proves  the  thoroughness  of  production  control. 

The  efficiency  of  LINDE  OXYGEN  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  largest 
and  most  exacting  users  in  America. 

No  oxygen  user,  large  or  small,  should  close  an  arrangement  for  oxygen  supply 
without  first  securing  1922  prices  from  the  nearest  LINDE  District  Sales  Office. 

For  Your  Convenience — Distributing  Stations  at  every  important  industrial  center. 
At  Your  Service — District  Sales  Offices  in  these  cities: 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  BUFFALO 

DALLAS  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST.  LOUIS 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

THE   LARGEST   PRODUCER   OF   OXYGEN   IN   THE   WORLD 

PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 
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The  steamship  City  of  Los  Angeles  as  she  appeared  when  passing  from  the  yard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation  for 
ler  sea  trials  following  reconditioning.  She  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  in  the  Los  Angeles-Honolulu  service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
September  11.  More  than  300  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  passengers.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  City  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  other  vessel  to  be  employed   in   the  service,   are  painted  white  with  black  funnels. 


E.  E.  Anderson  has  taken  up  the 
duties  of  passenger  agent  for  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  at  Port- 
land. He  was  formerly  with  that 
company  at  Seattle.  W.  L.  Oxiey 
has  been  made  assistant  passenger 
agent  for  the  Portland  office. 

Captain  A.  R.  Pearson,  who  was 
the  pilot  aboard  the  lowan  at  the 
time  of  her  collision  with  the  Welsh 
Prince  off  Altoona  May  28,  has  had 
his  license  suspended  for  a  period  of 
four  months  by  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners.  His 
Federal  license  had  already  been 
suspended  for  three  years  by  In- 
spectors Edwards  and  Wynn.  An 
appeal  has  been  made  to  Captain 
John  K.  Bulger,  supervising  inspec- 
tor, at  San  Francisco. 

Hugh  Fitzgerald,  for  several  years 
in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  company's  Los  Angeles  office, 
with  the  title  of  Southern  California 
manager.  H.  P.  Pickering  will  act 
as  port  superintendent  at  San  Pedro, 
California. 

Charles  A.  Stephens,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  various  capacities,  including 
that  of  deputy  surveyor  and  board- 
ing officer,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
partner  into  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Mickey 
&  Company,  custom  house  brokers, 
San  Francisco.  The  name  has  been 
changed  to  Stephens  &  Hickey. 

Captain  Harry  C.  Thorsell,  master 
of  the  freighter  Henry  T.  Scott,  and 
Captain  Harry  Sears,  master  of  the 
freighter  Harry  Luckenbach,  have 
both  been  exonerated  by  the  Seattle 
board  of  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspectors  from  blame  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  collision  of  the  two  ves- 
sels in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
July  16.  The  finding  in  the  investi- 
gation was  that  both  officers  had 
acted  with  caution  and  kept  within 
the  rules  for  foggy  weather. 

Captain  Jorgen  Hansen,  port  pilot 
for   the   harbor   department    at    San 


Pedro,  Calif ornia,  has  resigned.  Cap- 
tain Hansen  has  a  record  of  fifty- 
five  years'  service  on  the  high  seas. 
John  J.  Gorman  has  resigned  as 
Oriental  agent  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Seattle  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  Yamashita 
Company  at  Portland,  a  company 
formed  by  the  Yamashita  Kisen  Kai- 
sha  for  the  operation  of  agencies  at 
Portland  and  on  Puget  Sound  for  its 
vessels.  George  A.  Heyburn,  for- 
merly Mr.  Gorman's  assistant  in  the 
Admiral  Line's  office,  will  succeed 
him.  E.  McConalogue  will  become 
Portland  manager  of  the  Yamashita 
Company,  having  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  Portland  agent  of  the  Lat- 
in-America Line.  A.  H.  Chalmers 
has  been  named  as  his  successor 
with  the  latter  line. 

Major  V.  A.  Cartwright  has  estab- 
lished a  steamship  agency  and  bro- 
kerage business  with  offices  in  the 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Major  Cartwright  was 
formerly  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping 
Company  in  charge  of  operations. 

The  United  American  Lines,  man- 
aging agents  for  the  American-Haw- 
aiian Steamship  Company,  have  an- 
nounced the  following  changes  in 
organization:  John  Sonderman  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Balti- 
more branch  oifice.  Room  505  Mary- 
land Casualty  Tower  building; 
Charles  E.  Barry  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager,  intercoastal 
division,  with  headquarters  at  89 
Broadway,  New  York;  Charles  B. 
Hopper  has  been  given  the  position 
of  Western  freight  manager  in  Chi- 
cago; Wilmer  M.  Wood  has  been 
made  manager  at  Philadelphia,  vice 
R.  L.  Francis,  resigned. 

A.  T.  Gibson  has  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  warehouse 
business  of  the  Lawrence  Warehouse 
Company,  San  Francisco,  from  V.  O. 
Lawrence,  president,  who  will  retain 


control  of  the  shipping  connections 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Gibson  was 
formerly  general  manager  in  charge 
of  warehouse  operation.  The  two 
businesses,  although  operated  by  dif- 
ferent companies,  will  continue  to  be 
closely  affiliated. 

Deaths 

Captain  Samuel  Lund,  dockmaster 
of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company, 
in  Alameda,  California,  August  29. 

Captain  Henry  H.  Cousins,  super- 
intendent of  the  Humboldt  Stevedor- 
ing Company  of  Eureka,  in  that  city 
July  7.  Captain  Cousins  was  a  bro- 
ther of  Captain  N.  H.  Cousins,  mas- 
ter of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany's steamer  Ruth  Alexander. 

Captain  William  Henry  Whitely, 
"Pilot"  Whitely  along  the  water- 
front and  one  of  the  best  known 
master  mariners  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  Victoria,  B.  C,  August  21. 

Captain  J.  L.  Wilson,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  trans-Pacific  and 
Panama  services  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  later  Pacific 
Coast  pilot,  in  Baltimore,  in  July. 

Captain  H.  B.  Smith,  for  forty 
years  in  command  of  vessels  off  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  Oakland,  California, 
August  14. 


CHARLIE  GOETTING,  Gen'l.  Mgr. 

C.  NAUMAN  &  CO.,  INC., 

Wholesale 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 
POTATOES  AND  ONIONS 

Catering  to  Steamship 
Requirements 

513  Sansome  St.         San  Francisco 
Phone  Garfield  411  or  412 
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PROPELLER  EFFICIENCY 

Savings  Made  by  Cloverleaf  Installation  on  Boat  of  the  Alaska  Codfish  Company  on  San  Francisco 

Bay  Are  Outlined 
By  R.  Z.  DICKIE 


WHEN  the  owner  of  a  boat  is 
approached  on  the  subject  of 
propellers  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  seriously  interested  unless 
he  is  shown  how  important  to  the 
success  of  his  power  plant  is  the 
correct  designing  of  the  screw. 
Usually  the  owner  is  familiar  only 
with  the  orthodox  helical  type  and 
takes  that  screw  as  supplied  by  the 
engine  builder. 

Possible  Savings  Outlined 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
indicate  briefly  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
propeller  affects  the  every  day  opera- 
tion of  commercial  craft,  and  the 
savings  that  may  be  effected  by  the 
installation  of  a  properly  designed 
screw.  Assuming  the  power  plant 
remains  as  is  in  any  vessel  under 
consideration  the  direction  in  which 
improvement  may  be  expected  is  in- 
crease in  speed.  Increase  in  speed 
with  the  same  power  reduces  fuel 
bills,  shortens  round  trips,  often 
eliminates  overtime  charges  both 
for    crew    and    for    stevedores,    and 


makes  for  a  more  contented  and  ef- 
ficient personnel. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  this  works  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice we  may  take  the  80-ton  twin- 
screw  scow  Champion  of  the  Alaska 
Codfish  Company.  This  vessel  is 
powered  with  two  20-horsepower  dis- 
tillate-burning Corliss  engines,  and 
operates  from  San  Francisco  to  Red- 
wood City,  a  run  approximately  27 
miles  in  length.  Her  average  time 
on  this  trip  has  been  3^/2  hours, 
varying  slightly  according  to  tidal 
and  wind  conditions.  Her  distillate 
consumption  for  the  round  trip  has 
been  approximately  27  gallons.  She 
has  recently  been  equipped  with  a 
pair  of  Cloverleaf  propellers  and  is 
now  averaging  3  hours  for  the  run 
on  a  round  trip  distillate  consump- 
tion of  23  gallons.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  gain  in  speed  and  the  re- 
duction in  fuel  consumption  are 
practically  equal,  a  little  over  14 
per  cent  in  each  case,  showing  that 
the  power  used  is  the  same  with  the 
Cloverleaf  as  with  the  former  pro- 


pellers, but  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Cloverleaf  that  power  is  absorbed 
much  more  effectively. 

What  It  Means 

Now  let  us  see  just  what  this 
means  to  the  owner  in  actual  com- 
mercial savings.  Considering  the 
vessel's  time  worth  $5  an  hour  (a 
very  conservative  figure)  and  as- 
suming 25  working  days  a  month 
we  find  it  works  out  something  like 
this: 

Per  Mo. 

Time  saving  at  $5  an  hour $125 

Fuel  and  lubricating  oil  at  $1  a 

round  trip  25 


$150 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  in 
this  instance  the  savings  effected  by 
the  installation  of  Cloverleaf  pro- 
pellers will  return  to  the  owner  the 
cost  of  that  installation  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  normal 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  vessel 
and  engines  are  running  more 
smoothly,  will  require  less  mainte- 
nance charges  and  are  considered  by 


Millions  for  a  Ship 

How  Much  For  Its  Pilot? 

Do  you  take  seriously  the  importance  of  the 
instrument  that  must  safely,  efficiently  and  econ- 
omically pilot  your  ships  between  ports? 

Are  you  satisfied  merely  with  a  compass,  or 
are  your  valuable  ships  worthy  of  the  Sperry 
Gyro-Compass?  Twenty-six  of  the  leading  ship 
operating  lines  of  the  world  steer  by  the  Sperry. 

Drop  us  a  card  today  and  we  will  furnish  you 
with  complete  information  on  the  value  of  a 
Sperry  Gyro-Compass  installation. 
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owners  and  operators  in  every  way 
a  better  job,  thereby  attracting  the 
better  class  of  employes  and  tending 
to  keep  those  employes  more  con- 
tented. 

The  owner  has  expressed  his  sat- 
isfaction as  follows,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Cloverleaf  Propeller  Company 
of  San  Francisco: 

"Two  Cloverleaf  propellers  were 
recently  installed  in  the  gasoline 
scow  Champion,  which  vessel  is 
owned  by  the  Alaska  Codfish  Com- 
pany and  operated  from  the  packing 
plant  at  Redwood  City  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  surrounding  places  on  the 
bay.  It  developed  on  the  first  trip 
the  change  in  propellers  made  in- 
creasing speed  in  the  running  time 
of  30  minutes  in  27  miles,  and  the 
fuel  consumption  was  reduced  by  4 
gallons.  At  the  present  price  of  dis- 
tillate it  approximates  fuel  savings 
suflScient  during  the  year  to  justify 
the  expense  for  change  of  propellers. 
"A.  GREENBAUM, 
"President  Alaska  Codfish  Co." 


rope  and  cotton  duck,  etc.,  as  carried 
in  stock  by  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
shown  many  items  that  have  not 
heretofore  been  shown  in  any  cata- 
log, such  as  wire  and  manila  rope, 
net  slings,  save  alls,  ship's  ladders, 
canvas  slings  for  handling  flour, 
nitrates,  coffee,  etc.;  also  ash  bags, 
laundry  and  sailors'  bags  and  many 
other  items,  all  of  which  are  manu- 
factured by  Haviside  Company. 

The  book  contains  many  valuable 
tables  of  information  of  interest  to 
persons     engaged     in    the     shipping 


trade  as  well  as  a  number  of  views 
of  vessels  rigged  or  work  done  by 
the  derrick  barges  that  this  firm 
maintains  on  San  Franicsco  Bay. 

This  book  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  ever  compiled  in  San 
Francisco  by  any  firm  in  the  ship 
chandlery  line  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  all  who  had  a  part  in  its 
compiling  and  publishing.  It  is  a 
book  of  400  pages  printed  on  first 
class  book  paper  and  strongly  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gold  stamping. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  shipping 
trade  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  a 
copy. 


THE  HAVISIDE  CATALOG 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY,  56  to  62     i 
Steuart  street,  San  Francisco, 
has  just  issued  a  catalog  that     '" 
cannot    fail    to    interest    the 
trade,  covering  as  it  does  a  full  line     ^^^ 
of  ship  chandlery,  wire  and  manila 

PREHEATING  CAST  IRON 

IN  order  to  compensate  for  the  lower  melting  point 
of  cast  iron  as  compared  with  steel,  the  Metal  & 
Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  recommends  that 
in  preheating  cast  iron  sections,  preparatory  to 
thermit  welding  them,  these  sections  be  heated  only  a 
little  more  than  necessary  to  show  color,  such  as  a 
dull  red  heat.  If  this  advice  is  followed,  a  quieter 
pour  will  be  obtained  and  the  fusion  will  be  just  as 
good.  This  practice  has  now  been  tried  successfully 
in  numerous  cases,  the  most  important  case  being  a 
thermit  weld  on  a  large  cast  iron  press  head  which  re- 
quired 1100  pounds  of  thermit.  The  weld  was  perfect, 
with  good  fusion  to  the  extreme  of  the  edge  of  the 
collar,  although  the  cast  iron  section  was  heated  only 
to  a  dull  red  heat. 

It  is  believed  that  this  point  is  very  important  to 
bear  in  mind  and  that  operators  will  find  that  it  will 
overcome  possible  difficulties  which  they  may  be  ex- 
periencing in  cast  iron  welding.  One  might  suppose 
that  as  the  cast  iron  of  the  parts  being  welded  is  not 
quite  so  fully  expanded  at  this  lower  temperature, 
there  might,  therefore,  be  a  slightly  greater  tendency 
for  hair-line  cracks  to  appear  in  the  thermit  steel  col- 
lar perpendicular  to  the  line  of  break.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case, 
probably  because  of  the  fact  that  the  expansion  curve 
is  much  greater  up  to  a  red  heat  than  it  is  from  the 
red  heat  to  the  white  heat  and  that  the  sections  are, 
therefore,  practically  fully  expanded  at  this  dull  red 
heat.  It  is  certainly  also  true  that  the  thermit  steel 
at  first  heats  and  expands  the  sections  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  and,  therefore,  the  slight  difference 
in  preheating  is  negligible. 


Plant   of   Alaska    Codfish    Company,    Redwood    City,    California 


Scored  Journals 
Made  Smooth 

Magnolia  Anti-friction  Metal  is  tbe 
one  lining  that  completely  fills  in  and 
smooths  ov'cr  scratches  and  irregulari- 
ties in  the  journal  surface.  It  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  imparting  high  pol- 
ish alike  to  shaft  and  box  surfaces  and 
keeping  the  whole  bearing  cool  and  in 
prime  condition. 

Try  a  Magnolia  lining  on  your  next 
hot-box  or  "hopeless"  case  and  you  will 
quickly  see  why  so  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers would  use  no  other  bearing 
metal  even  if  others  could  be  had  for 
nothing. 

Ask    your    dealer    or    write    us    direct. 

MAGNOLIA   METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 
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2,000,000  pounds 

failed  to  break  this  chain 


\ 


These  Three  Links  of 

Five -inch 
Naco  Anchor  Chain 

withstood  a  1000-ton  load  without  a 
fracture  or  deformation,  again  demon- 
strating that  from  smallest  to  largest 
sizes  Naco  Chain  tests  out  far  stronger 
than  any  other  type  of  Chain  Cable. 

It  is  not  shop  tests  alone  that  have 
established  the  greater  strength  of  Naco, 
as  actual  service  reports  also  show  that 
when  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
usage  of  marine  service,  Naco  Chain 
stands  up  and  resists  without  distor- 
tion shocks  which  destroy  ordinary 
chain. 

That  is  why  Naco  Chain  affords  the 
greatest  protection  to  lives,  cargoes 
and  ships. 


npHE  five-inch  links  illustrated,  and  various  other  sizes  of  "Naco" 
-^    anchor  chain,  connecting  links,  shackles  and  swivels,  can  be 
seen  at  the  Second  Annual  Marine  Exposition,  Nov.  4th  to  11th. 

Booth  No.  58 
Grand  Central  Palace  New  York  City 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Harbor  Development 

Of  the  $42,215,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement during  the  fiscal  year  1923 
approximately  $7,000,000  has  been 
reserved  for  future  emergency  ex- 
penditure. Of  the  remainder,  Pa- 
cific Coast  allotments  are  as  follows: 
Los  Angeles  harbor,  $500,000;  San 
Francisco,  $10,000;  Oakland,  $100,- 
000;  Richmond,  $100,000;  Petaluma 
creek,  $50,000 ;  Humboldt  harbor  and 
bay,  $250,000;  San  Joaquin  river, 
$33,000;  Stockton  and  Mormon  chan- 
nels, $10,000;  Sacramento  river,  $95,- 
000;  Yuba  river  debris,  $30,000;  San 
Diego  harbor,  $160,000;  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon,  $150,000;  Coos  river,  $3000; 
Yaquina  bay  and  harbor,  $300,000; 
Columbia  river  and  tributaries,  Ce- 
lilo  Falls  to  Snake  river,  $12,500; 
Snake  river,  $10,000;  Clatskanie  riv- 
er, $6200;  Yamhill  river,  $27,300; 
Lewis  river,  $17,700;  Cowlitz  river, 
$11,000;  Skamokawa  creek,  $2000; 
Grays  river,  $2000;  Columbia  and 
lower  Willamette  rivers,  below  Van- 
couver and  Portland,  $850,000;  Wil- 
lapa  river  and  harbor,  $265,000; 
Grays  Harbor  and  bar  entrance,  $36,- 
000;  Puget  Sound  and  tributary  wa- 
ters, $30,000;  waterway  Port  Town- 
send  bay  to  Oak  bay,  $10,000;  Lake 
Washington  ship  canal,  $40,000;  Swi- 
nomish  slough,  $50,000;  Bellingham 
harbor,  $4000. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor — According  to 
the  board  of  harbor  commissioners, 
the  $500,000  allotment  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  funds  will  be  used  to 
widen  the  main  channel  at  the  har- 
bor and  to  build  up  the  diversion 
channel  west  of  Long  Beach.  Half 
of  the  money  will  be  spent  placing 
approximately  200,000  tons  of  rock 
on  the  riprap  structure  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  a  part  of  the  flood  con- 
trol system  of  the  Los  Angeles  river 
and  has  become  silted.  The  remain- 
der will  be  used  to  widen  the  main 
channel,  which  is  now  500  feet  wide, 
an  additional  500  feet  at  least.  This 
will  be  done  on  the  east  side  where 
the  Union  Pacific  will  have  its  ter- 
minal on  Terminal  Island,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  channel  will  be 
straightened  on  the  west  side  where 
it  curves  into  Fifth  street,  San  Pe- 
dro. Work  will  be  commenced  prob- 
ably within  sixty  days. 

Permits  have  been  issued  by  the 
harbor  commission  to  the  Associ- 
ated Oil  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  wharves  and  storage 
tanks  to  cost  approximately  $1,- 
000,000.  This  new  shipping  sta- 
tion will  be  located  directly  oppo- 
site   the    Los    Angeles    shipyard    at 

30 


berths  118  and  119,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  end  of  the  west 
channel  on  the  north  side  just  oppo- 
site the  outfitting  wharf  of  the  ship- 
yard. There  will  be  spur  track  con- 
nection from  the  west  basin  line  of 
the  Pacific  Electric,  and  the  station 
can  also  be  reached  by  the  boule- 
vard from  the  Wilmington  road  run- 
ning around  the  west  basin.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  acres  of  land 
will  be  required  for  the  storage  tanks. 

The  harbor  department  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion that  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  that  port.  Some  of  the  new 
construction  under  way  comprises 
2000  feet  of  wharfage  for  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company; 
1100  feet  for  the  McCormick  Lum- 
ber Company;  1100  feet  for  the  L. 
W.  Blinn  Lumber  Company;  1000 
feet  for  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company; 
1000  feet  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road; 300  feet  for  the  E.  K.  Wood 
Lumber  Company;  and  500  feet  north 
of  First  street  for  the  department. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners has  ordered  plans  prepar- 
ed for  the  first  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific warehouses.  The  first  transit 
shed,  which  will  be  of  steel  and  of 
the  latest  design  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  handling  of  cargo,  will  be  850 
feet  long  and  120  feet  wide.  It  will 
be  erected  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  slip  just  north  of  the  East  San 
Pedro  ferry  landing.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  first  wharf  and  shed  will 
cost  about  $1,000,000.  The  project 
will  be  financed  from  the  $2,100,000 
set  aside  from  the  channel  -  widen- 
ing fund. 

Portland — Work  has  commenced  on 
the  construction  of  four  dikes  at 
Willow  bar,  the  beginning  of  a  dik- 
ing program  for  improving  channel 
conditions  at  certain  points  on  the 
Columbia  River  where  dredging  cuts 
have  been  maintained.  Five  dikes 
are  in  place  at  Henrici  bar,  the  first 
placed  in  1917  and  the  last  in  1921. 
The  work,  which  is  being  done  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  second  Port- 
land district,  corps  of  engineers. 
United  States  Army,  has  demon- 
strated that  valuable  gains  are  at- 
tained through  the  artificial  current 
changes. 

The  commission  of  public  docks 
recently  authorized  the  purchase  and 
building  of  new  dock  equipment  to 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  Among  the 
specifications  were  trucks  and  trail- 
ers for  handling  cargo  at  the  new 
unit  at  terminal  No.  1,  pipe-racks, 
gangplanks,    carjumpers    and    other 


gear  and  four  tractors,  while  addi- 
tional two-  and  four-wheel  trucks 
and  trailers  will  be  bought  fpr  the 
other  terminals. 

Additional  electric  wiring  is  being 
done  in  the  new  unit  at  terminal  No. 
1.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Coast  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 
on  a  bid  of  $3990  and  35  days. 

Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
$320,000  worth  of  municipal  grain 
elevator  improvement  bonds,  recent- 
ly authorized  by  the  commission  of 
public  docks,  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  north  half  of  pier  No.  1 
at  terminal  No.  4  and  for  other  work. 
The  bonds  to  be  sold  are  part  of  a 
$3,000,000  issue  authorized  by  the 
voters  on  June  4,  1917. 

Pearl  Harbor — Bids  have  been  call- 
ed for  on  the  construction  of  a  re- 
inforced concrete  quay  wall  and  pier, 
the  cost  of  which  it  is  estimated  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,000,000.  The  quay  will  connect 
the  drydock  with  the  Ten-ten  Wharf 
(so  called  because  of  its  length,  1010 
feet),  and  the  pier,  which  will  be  an 
extension  of  the  wharf,  will  add  550 
feet  to  its  length  and  will  be  80  feet 
wide.  The  connecting  quay  wall  will 
be  400  feet  over  all,  including  a 
right-angle  jog  in  the  ground  plan, 
with  a  width  of  65  feet.  Included 
as  part  of  the  project  is  the  dredg- 
ing of  a  basin  35  feet  deep  and  60 
feet  wide  to  permit  vessels  to  lie 
along  either  side  or  the  outer  end 
of  the  pier.  This  will  connect  with 
the  main  channel. 

Sunnyvale,  California  —  The  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  for  grading 
and  leveling  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  turning  basin  of  the  port  of 
Sunnyvale.  Work  on  the  grading  at 
the  land  end  of  the  port  will  start 
immediately,  to  be  followed  by  the 
construction  of  docks  and  ware- 
houses. It  is  estimated  the  project 
will  be  completed  within  two  months. 
Berry  shipments  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  business  handled  by  the  port. 

San  Diego,  California — Plans  out- 
lined by  officials  for  enlarging  and 
improving  the  various  naval  estab- 
lishments on  San  Diego  Bay  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $9,- 
590,000.  This  sum  the  naval  author- 
ities will  ask  to  have  included  in  the 
1923-1924  naval  budget,  but  proba- 
bly only  half  that  amount  will  be 
appropriated  and  the  balance  allow- 
ed to  go  over  into  the  following  fis- 
cal year.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant projects  are:  building  two  1000- 
foot    piers    at   the    destroyer    repair 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


Seymour  Corporation 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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base,  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  E  street 
to  serve  the  fleet  administration 
building  and  storehouse  at  the  foot 
of  Broadway,  and  another  at  Loma 
Portal;  erection  of  another  2500-ton 
marine  railway,  a  duplicate  of  the 
one  now  in  operation  at  the  destroy- 
er repair  base;  construction  of  a 
large  number  of  barracks,  store- 
houses, shops,  power  plants;  the 
laying  of  paved  sidewalks  and  roads; 
and  the  installation  of  electric  light, 
power,  water  and  sewer  systems  at 
the  naval  hospital,  naval  air  station, 
marine  base,  naval  training  station 
and  the  destroyer  repair  base. 

Honolulu — Plans  and  specifications 
for  the  dredging  of  600  feet  of  the 
proposed  Kalihi  channel  from  Hon- 
olulu  harbor  basin  to   Kalihi   basin 


are  being  prepared,  and  bids  will  be 
called  for  some  time  in  October.  The 
cost  of  dredging  this  portion  of  the 
1500  feet  necessary  to  connect  the 
two  harbors  will  be  covered  by  the 
$300,000  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  approach  to  the  channel 
proper,  which  will  be  800  feet  wide, 
has  already  been  dredged  out,  and 
the  600-foot  channel  can  be  used  for 
mooring  purposes,  even  though  the 
remaining  900  feet  is  not  completed 
for  some  time. 

Astoria,  Oregon — Contingent  upon 
the  city  of  Warrenton,  Oregon,  pay- 
ing its  proportion  of  the  cost,  the 
port  of  Astoria  commission  has  au- 
thorized the  improvement  of  the  Ski- 
panon  River  channel  by  removing  a 
bad  curve  in  the  river,  clearing  the 


channel  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  from 
the  Clay  Products  plant  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  deepening  the  turning 
basin  to  25  feet,  and  constructing  21 
wing  dams,  each  30  feet  in  length, 
along  the  bulkhead  to  protect  that 
structure.  The  dredging  and  bulk- 
head repairs  will  cost  approximately 
between  $20,000  and  $25,000.  The 
Astoria  port  commission  has  agreed 
to  spend  $15,000  of  the  port  funds, 
provided  Warrenton  will  purchase 
that  amount  of  port  bonds  at  par 
and  appropriate  additional  money  to 
complete  the  improvement  project  as 
outlined  by  the  engineers.  Dredging 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
Warrenton  municipal  council  has  ap- 
proved the  offer. 
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The  Marine  Exposition 

The  original  model  of  the  steam- 
ship Leviathan,  now  being  recondi- 
tioned by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  is  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  American  Marine 
Exposition,  to  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Marine  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  November  4  to  11. 
This  is  the  original  model  that  was 
owned  by  German  interests,  and  is 
said  to  be  some  38  feet  long  and  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  It 
was  recently  received  from  Hamburg. 

The  model  and  a  complete  set  of 
original  plans  have  been  purchased 
by  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  who 
are  furnishing  the  steward's  equip- 
ment for  the  reconditioning  of  the 
vessel  under  contract  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  Gim- 
bel Brothers  so  that  the  American 
Marine  Association  will  exhibit  the 
model  at  the  November  marine  show. 
In  addition  to  the  model  showing 
details  of  construction  to  scale,  it 
will  be  the  first  opportunity  that 
anyone  in  this  country  has  had  of 
seeing  what  the  underwater  body  of 
the  vessel  really  looks  like. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  and  the  American 
Marine  Association  have  joined  in 
an  effort  to  arrange  a  Leviathan  ex- 
hibit, the  equal  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  in  this  country.  The  ex- 
hibit has  been  planned  so  that  any 
concern  furnishing  material  for  the 
reconditioning  of  the  ship  may  suit- 
ably display  its  part  in  the  recon- 
ditioning of  the  world's  greatest  ves- 
sel by  exhibiting  in  this  section. 

Full  particulars  concerning  ar- 
rangements   to    exhibit    may    be    ob- 


tained from  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marine  Association,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 


At  the  Marine  Show  prominent 
speakers  will  address  combined  gath- 
erings of  maritime  associations.  An 
auditorium  will  be  constructed  on 
the  second  floor  of  Exposition  Hall 
for  such  meetings.  The  following 
associations  will  participate  in  these 
programs :  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Marine  Designers, 
National  Merchant  Marine  Associa- 
tion, American  Steamship  Owners' 
Association,  Maritime  Association  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  New  York 
Tow  Boat  Exchange,  Ocean  Officers' 
Conference  (composed  of  captains, 
mates,  pilots,  engineers  and  radio 
telegraphers),  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association,  Neptune  Asso- 
ciation, American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, Board  of  Port  Authority,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association,  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
American  Marine  Association.  Speak- 
ers at  the  meetings  will  include 
prominent  government  officials,  con- 
gressmen and  leaders  of  maritime 
organizations. 

Monday,  November  6,  has  been 
designated  as  shipowners'  day  at  the 
exposition.  The  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  American  Steamship  Owners' 
Association  will  be  held  that  day, 
probably  in  the  morning,  leaving  the 
afternoon  and  evening  free  for  ex- 
position activities. 

F.  B.  Dalzell,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee 
to  represent  the  Maritime  Associa- 
tion during  the  week  and  to  prepare 
and  arrange  for  their  three  booth 
exhibit  at  the  show.    Mr.  Dalzell  will 


also  handle  the  program  of  activit- 
ies for  the  New  York  Tow  Boat  Ex- 
change. 

The  Ocean  Officers'  conference  will 
hold  a  joint  meeting  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
during  the  week. 

One  day  will  be  designated  as  Na- 
tional Merchant  Marine  Association 
Day,  at  which  time  the  Washington 
delegation  representing  this  associa- 
tion will  come  to  New  York. 

The  American  Society  of  Marine 
Designers  is  planning  a  meeting  dur- 
ing the  week  and  may  invite  the 
Philaelphia  section  to  participate. 

The  American  Marine  Association 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
John  A.  Hense,  eastern  manager. 
Northern  Fire  Apparatus  Company, 
as  chairman  of  the  transportation 
committee.  Mr.  Hense  has  transpor- 
tation problems  well  under  way  with 
railroad  officials  and  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Trunk  Line  Asso- 
ciation for  reduced  fare  rates  for  all 
members  of  the  various  societies 
mentioned  above  who  will  attend  the 
American  Marine  Association  Expo- 
sition and  any  other  activities  of 
"American  Marine  Week."  The  trans- 
portation committee  also  will  have  a 
consolidated  railroad  ticket  office  at 
the  exposition  itself  and  all  dele- 
gates will  obtain  both  railroad  and 
Pullman  tickets  and  make  all  neces- 
sary railroad  and  steamboat  reserva- 
tions for  their  return  trip  without 
leaving  the  building.  The  committee 
will  also  maintain  a  highly  organ- 
ized sight-seeing  and  tourist  service 
for  delegates  in  order  that  they  ma> 
visit  the  more  important  points  oi 
interest  in  and  about  New  York  with 
out  loss  of  time. 
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"Merchandise!  Merchandise!  Tortoise-shell, 
spices, 

Carpets  and  indigo — sent  o'er  the  high-seas ; 

Mother-o'-pearl  from  the  Solomon  Isles — 

Brought  by  a  brigantine  ten  thousand  miles. 

Rubber  from  Zanzibar,  tea  from  Nang-Po, 

Coi)ra    from    Hayti    and    wine    from    Bor- 
deaux ; 

Ships,  with  top-gallants  and  royals  unfurled, 

Are  bringing  in  freights  from  the   ends  of 
the  world. 


Crazy  old  wind-jammers  manned  by  Malays, 

With   rat-ridden   bulkheads   and   creaking  old 

stays. 

Reeking  of  bilge  and  of  paint  and  of  pitch — 

That's  how  your  fat  city  merchant  grew  rich; 

But  with  tramps,  heavy  laden,  and  liners  untold 

You  may  lease  a  new  life   to  a  world  that's 
grown  old. 

Merchandise  !  Merchandise  !  Nations  are  made 

By  their  men  and  their  ships  and  their  over- 
seas trade." 

— Ha^es. 
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The  Doctor  Should  Act 

FOR  the  six-month  period  January-June,  1922,  the 
total  commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama 
Canal  was  5,787,493  tons,  as  against  5,097,417 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1921.  During  the 
month  of  May,  1922,  Suez  Canal  cargo  surpassed  that 
of  May,  1921,  by  770,000  deadweight  tons;  and  the 
tonnage  passing  the  canal  was  equal  to  that  of  May, 
1912,  the  previous  record  month.  Inasmuch  as  Panama 
and  Suez  are  the  pulses  of  world  commerce,  these  in- 
dications of  improvement  in  shipping  are  quite  con- 
clusive. 

What  of  the  situation  of  American  shipping  in  these 
times  of  improvement?  Very  discouraging.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921-1922,  says  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  the  total  waterborne  commerce 
of  the  United  States  was  80,250,000  long  tons,  of 
which  foreign  vessels  carried  48  per  cent.  Shipping 
Board  14  and  private  American  38.  But  Great  Lakes 
traffic  accounted  for  12,000,000  tons,  31  per  cent  of 
which  was  in  foreign  bottoms  and  69  in  American.  If 
this  amount  be  deducted,  our  ocean  commerce  was  68,- 
000,000  tons.  But  of  this  25,500,000  tons  was  oil  in 
bulk,  foreign  vessels  carrying  25  per  cent,  private 
American  tankers  65  and  Shipping  Board  craft  10. 
The  result  is  that  our  salt-water  general  cargo  traffic 
was  42,500,000  tons,  of  which  67  per  cent  went  to  for- 
eign bottoms,  19  to  Shipping  Board  and  14  per  cent 
to  privately-owned  American  ships.  Still  another  de- 
duction remains  to  be  made.  Our  trade  with  Canada, 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  which,  as  the 
board's  review  says,  "is  practically  coastwise,"  amount- 
ed to  7,250,000  tons,  divided  51  per  cent  to  foreign 
tonnage  and  49  to  American.  What  then  remains  to 
be  classed  as  overseas  general  cargo,  the  carriage  of 
which  "is  the  measure  of  our  success  upon  the  sea?" 
Only  35,250,000  long  tons.  Of  this,  foreign  vessels  car- 
ried 70  per  cent,  Shipping  Board  22  and  privately- 
owned  American  tonnage  8  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  discouraging  but  not  dishearten- 
ing. If  the  symptoms  compel  the  physician.  Congress, 
to  prescribe  proper  remedies,  the  illness  will  not  have 
been  without  its  compensations. 


The  American  Bureau 

DATA  forwarded  by  Stevenson  Taylor,  president 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  to  Com- 
missioner Meyer  Lissner  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
in  rebuttal  of  statements  regarding  the  relative 
standing  of  the  American  Bureau  and  Lloyd's,  should 
receive  much  publicity.  They  show  what  headway  the 
American  Bureau  has  been  able  to  make  within  the 
last  few  years. 

"We  submit  herewith  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts, 
based  on  data  given  in  Lloyd's  Register  as  well  as  in 


our  own  Record,"  wrote  Commander  Taylor.  "These 
figures  are  correct  as  of  July  1,  1922,  for  privately 
owned  American  flag  merchant  vessels  of  over  1500 
gross  tons. 

American  Bureau  (single  class)  steel 

vessels    753,830 

British    Lloyd's    (single    class)    steel 

vessels    1,371,772 

American  Bureau  and  British  Lloyd's 

(dual  class)   steel  vessels 1,059,698 

British  Corporation  (single  class) 
steel  vessels  (surveyed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  American  Bureau) 135,000 

Bureau    Veritas    (single    class)    steel 

vessels    (about)    100,000 

Comparing  American  Bureau  and  British  Lloyd's 

American  Bureau  (single  class) 753,830 

American  Bureau  and  Lloyd's  (dual). .1,059, 698 

Total     bearing    American     Bureau 

class    1,813,528 

British  Lloyd's   (single  class) 1,371,772 

Lloyd's  and  American  Bureau  (dual). .1,059, 698 


Total  bearing  British  Lloyd's  class..2,431,470 

(All  of  the  above  figures  in  gross  tons.) 
"Therefore,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  American  pri- 
vately owned  seagoing  steel  ships,  singly  and  dually 
classed  combined,  the  American  Bureau  has  42.7  per- 
centage and  Lloyd's  Registry  57.3  percentage;  and  be 
it  noted  that  not  included  in  these  percentages  are 
the  classed  steel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  (all  prac- 
tically in  the  American  Bureau),  nor  the  classed  wood 
and  sailing  ships  under  the  American  flag.  Were  these 
included  it  would  be  found  that  the  majority  of  all 
privately  owned  American  flag  ships  are  classed  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping." 


The  Poor  Railroads 

WHEN  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  well  known  statis- 
tician, painted  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  future 
of  those  railroads  that  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
competition  of  motor  trucks  in  short  hauls,  he 
lent  the  prestige  of  his  authority  to  what  irresponsible 
automobile  press  agents  have  been  dinning  into  the 
ears  of  the  public  for  three  years  or  more.  The  pub- 
licity gentlemen  scarcely  could  be  taken  seriously; 
Mr.  Babson  must  be. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Babson  has 
overlooked  the  extremely  rigorous  competition  that  the 
long-haul  railroads,  especially  the  east-and-west  trans- 
continental lines,  must  endure  from  intercoastal  ship- 
ping. In  the  fiscal  year  1921-1922  intercoastal  cargo 
moving  through  the  Panama  Canal  was  2,562,527  long 
tons,  an  enormous  gain  having  been  made  over  the 
1,372,388  tons  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    Much   of 
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this  cargo  doubtless  was  developed  by  intercoastal 
shipping;  it  would  not  have  moved  by  rail  in  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  most  of  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  trans- 
continental lines. 

Now  if  the  railroads  are  forced  to  surrender  short- 
haul  business  to  the  motor  trucks  they  have  suffered 
doubly,  for  they  thereby  lose  their  one  opportunity  of 
meeting  low  steamship  rates,  that  is,  by  quoting  long- 
haul  tariffs  just  sufficient  to  offset  their  "out-of- 
pocket"  costs  and  falling  back  upon  short-haul  busi- 
ness for  their  profits.  If  Mr.  Babson  and  steamship 
proponents  are  both  correct  the  only  business  remain- 
ing to  the  railroads  will  be  the  moderate  haul,  too 
long  to  attract  the  truck  and  too  short  for  the  steam- 
ship. 

The  proper  coordination  of  railroad,  steamship  and 
truck  in  the  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  of 
the  United  States  needs  the  brain  of  another  James  J. 
Hill.    None  is  visible  on  the  horizon  today. 


They  Sign  an  Armistice 

BOTH  the  Pacific  Westbound  and  North  Atlantic- 
Far  East  conferences  have  been  reorganized  un- 
der a  plan  that  provides  for  the  posting  of  a 
$25,000  bond  by  each  member,  guaranteeing  the 
maintenance  of  freight  rates.  This  scheme  has  been 
urged  vigorously  for  several  months,  but  it  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  only  a  disastrously  low  level  of 
rates  availed  to  bring  about  its  adoption.  Its  success 
will  be  proved  or  disproved  by  time  alone,  but  it  does 
appear  that  any  company  that  would  cut  rates  secretly 
when  no  forfeit  was  posted  would  do  likewise  in  the 
present  circumstances  provided  only  that  the  expected 
gain  were  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  forfeit- 
ure of  $25,000.  Another  factor  making  against  success 
is  that  some  lines,  principally  Japanese,  have  declined 
to  join  the  reorganized  conference  or  have  pleaded  the 
necessity  of  referring  the  question  to  their  head  of- 
fices. The  importance  of  this  is  evident,  for  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  tonnage  outside  the  conference 
must  be  sufficient  to  disturb  rates. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  conferences  that  have  been 
able  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  authority  during 
the  shipping  depression  are  those  that  grant  deferred 
rebates — precisely  the  conferences  that  are  tabu  un- 
der American  law.  Even  such  strong  organizations  as 
these  have  been  compelled  more  than  once  to  make 
peace  with  a  competitor  by  admitting  him  to  their 
ranks. 

Such  are  the  elements  unfavorable  to  success  of  the 
reorganized  bodies.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  exist 
a  hearty  dislike  for  further  expensive  rate  wars  and  a 
slowly  increasing  volume  of  overseas  cargo,  both  of 
which  will  tend  to  keep  tariffs  firmer.  There  is  certain 
to  be  a  struggle  between  these  opposing  elements,  al- 
though either  side  will  have  reason  to  consider  itself 
fortunate  if  it  wins  more  than  a  partial  victory. 


In  executing  his  agreement  with  the  board,  William 
F.  Humphrey  of  San  Francisco,  representing  George 
D.  Perry,  the  successful  bidder,  bound  himself  to  "the 
understanding  that  there  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
bills  of  sale  the  condition  that  the  ships  shall  not  be 
operated  as  steamships  and  will  be  promptly  disman- 
tled as  such."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Humphrey  is  quoted 
in  the  newspapers  as  saying  that  he  is  considering 
transferring  the  engines  from  some  of  the  newly  pur- 
chased vessels  to  seventy-five  wood  hulls  bought  sev- 
eral months  ago  on  which  there  was  no  restriction  as 
to  use;  and  from  Portland,  Oregon,  comes  an  inter- 
view with  a  member  of  the  syndicate  that  made  both 
purchases,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
wood  steamers  can  be  used  elsewhere  than  on  regu- 
larly established  routes. 

Here  is  the  setting  for  a  neat  argument.  What  if 
the  syndicate  were  able  to  transfer  engines  from  its 
recent  purchases  to  the  other  hulls?  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  plain  in- 
tent of  the  Shipping  Board  will  be  invalidated,  in  that 
wooden  vessels,  acquired  at  an  extremely  low  cost,  can 
compete  with  steel  steamers  of  the  E.  F.  C.  and  pri- 
vate owners.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
wood  vessels  can  compete  successfully,  even  though 
commerce  is  improving?  The  situation  is  extremely  in- 
teresting; that  much  is  certain. 


Wooden  Steamers  Again 

ALTHOUGH  the  Shipping  Board,  in  selling  to  a 
Pacific  Coast  syndicate  226  wooden  vessels,  dis- 
posed   of    practically    its    entire    wooden    fleet, 
there  is  more  than  one  sign  to   indicate  that 
the  maritime  world  has  not  heard  the  last  of  the  craft. 


Sir  Frederick  Lewis'  Address 

WHEN  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  stated  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Company  that 
British  shipping  interests  were  conducting  no 
propaganda  against  "the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  mercantile  marine"  he  did 
a  great  deal  to  clear  the  air  of  poisonous  suspicion. 
But  Sir  Frederick,  if  he  reads  the  journals  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  cannot  deny  that  someone  is  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  campaign  both  in  Liverpool  and 
Washington,  and  he  cannot  blame  the  people  of  this 
country  for  attributing  it  to  British  shipowners.  Aside 
from  that  aspect  of  the  question.  Sir  Frederick  has 
contributed  greatly  toward  better  feeling  here  in  the 
States  and  he  has  made  clear  just  what  British  ship- 
owners find  to  criticise  in  the  pending  Subsidy  BilL 
"If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  consider  that 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy  is  the  best  method  by  which 
to  establish  and  maintain  their  mercantile  marine,  and 
to  encourage  private  ownership,  and  incidentally,  per- 
haps, to  rid  themselves  of  a  cumbersome  national  fleet, 
that  is  entirely  a  matter  for  them  to  decide,  and  time 
alone  will  show  whether  that  policy  is  right  or  wrong; 
but  the  legislation  which  is  at  present  being  consid- 
ered goes  a  great  deal  further  than  this  in  seeking 
to  control  and  direct  international  commerce  in  favor 
of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
all  others,"  said  Sir  Frederick.  ".  .  .  The  proposals 
.  .  .  contain  many  discriminatory  clauses  which  will 
be  inimical  to  British  shipping  interests.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  grant  preferential  railway  rates  for  cargoes 
carried  on  national  vessels.  It  is  proposed  to  grant 
rebates  of  income  tax  to  shippers  who  send  their 
freight  by  American  vessels.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
fixed  percentage  of  emigrants  brought  into  the  coun- 
try shall  only  be  admitted  by  American  steamers.  It 
is  proposed  to  double  the  tonnage  dues,  and  while  the 
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increased  dues  will  be  levied  upon  American  and  for- 
eign vessels  alike,  the  increased  revenue  so  derived 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  fund  from  which  the  subsidy 
is  to  be  paid,  so  that  in  effect  foreign  vessels  are 
to  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment by  which  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  and  develop 
the  United  States  marine.  It  is  proposed  to  include 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  coasting  trade,  although 
I  believe  it  is  an  historical  and  economic  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  industries  of  the  Philippines  were 
created  with  British  capital  prior  to  being  taken  over 
by  the  United  States." 

Sir  Frederick's  arguments  might  be  answered  in  de- 
tail, but  the  American  attitude  has  been  made  clear 
more  than  once.  Time  will  tell  whether  Sir  Frederick 
or  Mr.  Lasker  is  correct;  in  the  meantime  more  un- 
wise British  interference  will  only  aggravate  the  sit- 
uation. 


John  Bull,  Keeper  of  Traditions 

ONE  who  signs  himself  "Ancient  Mariner"  writes 
in  this  tenor:  "Some  months  ago  I  noted  an 
interesting  article  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  cov- 
ering the  history  of  the  famous  ship  Glory  of 
the  Seas,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  prevent  her  hull  from  being  broken  up 
and  to  preserve  it  as  an  example  of  a  first  class  Amer- 
ican merchantman  of  the  old  school.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  these  efforts  have  proved  futile  and  the  old 
ship  is  no  more.  This  lack  of  interest  is  in  contrast 
to  the  action  recently  taken  by  our  cousins  across  the 
water  in  connection  with  the  famous  Cutty  Sark." 

The  Cutty  Sark,  according  to  advices  from  Liver- 
pool, has  been  purchased  by  Captain  Dowman  of  Trev- 
issome,  near  Falmouth,  for  £3750.  He  will  have  her 
re-rigged,  restored  as  far  as  possible,  repainted  in  her 
original  colors  of  black  and  gold,  and  will  moor  her 
at  Falmouth,  where  she  will  be  open  to  inspection  and 
allowed,  as  Captain  Dowman  said,  "to  die  a  graceful 
death."  The  Cutty  Sark  was  built  at  Dumbarton  in 
1869.  After  making  herself  famous  in  the  China  and 
Australia  trades  she  was  sold  to  Ferreira  &  Company 
of  Lisbon  in  1895,  and  during  recent  years  has  been 
engaged  in  trade  between  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  Or- 
leans, Lisbon  and  Africa. 

It  is  a  boast  of  many  Americans  that  we  as  a  peo- 
ple care  nothing  for  tradition.  Forgetting  a  glorious 
past  is  nothing  of  which  one  should  be  proud.  Per- 
mitting every  old  American  clipper  to  disappear  is 
something  of  which  we  should  be  ashamed.  The  Brit- 
ish do  things  better.  Perhaps  they  occupy  their  unique 
place  in  world  shipping  of  today  because  they  have 
kept  alive  their  old  traditions  and  have  not  forgone 
sentiment. 


The  Oceanic's  Contract 

NEWS  comes  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
the  Postoffice  Department  has  extended  for  an- 
other six  months  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany's emergency  contract  for  an  Australian 
mail  service,  which  would  have  expired  December  30. 
In  the  meantime  negotiations  will  continue  between 
the  company  and  the  government  looking  toward  the 
execution  of  a  longer  agreement.     It  is  to  be   hoped 


that  the  postmaster  general  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Oceanic  to  continue.  He  has  heard  from  more 
than  one  trustworthy  source  that  the  company  must 
have  a  much  larger  payment  than  it  had  under  the 
Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891  or  would  have  under  the  Sub- 
sidy Bill ;  he  has  been  told  by  United  States  Navy 
officials  that  the  Oceanic  vessels  offer  the  only  de- 
pendable communication  between  this  country  and 
American  Samoa;  his  own  common  sense  should  tell 
him  that  mail  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  would  be  almost  intolerably  bad  if  the 
Oceanic  were  to  suspend  sailings.  Finally,  as  Andrew 
Furuseth,  president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Un- 
ion, has  urged  more  than  once,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  confusing  an  adequate  payment  for  mail 
service  with  a  general  subsidy  measure.  Postmaster 
General  Work  should  execute  a  fair  contract  with  the 
Oceanic,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  Subsidy  Bill. 


Coastwise  Navigation  Versus  Deep-Sea 

THE  action  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  in 
assigning  two  masters  to  assume  alternate  com- 
mand of  the  fast  steamship  H.  F.  Alexander  in 
the  Pacific  coastwise  service  should  have  consid- 
erable emulation.  Here  at  length  is  a  recognition  of 
the  essential  differences  between  coastwise  and  off- 
shore navigation.  The  deep-sea  mariner  has  little 
enough  to  vex  him  nine  days  of  ten,  and  he  has,  more- 
over, a  week  or  more  in  port  at  each  end  of  his  route. 
The  coastwise  master  is  usually  close  to  land,  his  ves- 
sel is  exposed  to  fog  and  dangerous  currents,  his  stay 
in  port  is  short,  with  the  result  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  high  nervous  tension  most  of  the  time  and  faces 
any  unusual  situation  under  a  heavy  handicap.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he 
should  meet  with  relatively  frequent  mishaps. 


State  Aid  for  Harbors 

TWENTY  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  debts  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  or  $213,891,400,  was  incurred 
for   waterways    and    harbor    improvements,    says 

"A  National  Survey  of  State  Debts  and  Secur- 
ities," published  by  the  Bank  of  America,  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  large  amount,  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, when  one  considers  that  education,  highways, 
soldiers'  bonus  and  such  items  claim  their  share  of 
the  total.  Yet  only  six  states  of  the  forty-eight  are 
listed  as  having  issued  bonds  for  waterways  and  har- 
bors. They  are:  California,  $13,083,000;  Louisiana, 
$31,989,400;  Maine,  $650,000;  Massachusetts,  $12,393,- 
000;  New  York,  $154,800,000;  Rhode  Island,  $976,000. 
But  no  less  than  twenty-eight  states  (three  on  the 
Pacific,  six  on  the  Great  Lakes,  nineteen  on  the  At- 
lantic) are  adjacent  to  deep  water  and  have,  there- 
fore, either  actual  or  potential  harbor  facilities.  For 
the  most  part  they  do  possess  improved  harbors,  but 
the  fact  that  no  bond  issues  are  outstanding  indicates 
clearly  that  the  burden  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
facilities  has  been  thrown  upon  municipalities.  Such 
a  policy  does  not  appear  to  be  wise,  for  the  people  of 
an  entire  state  or  of  an  entire  section  of  the  country, 
for  that  matter,  derive  direct  benefit  from  good  har- 
bors, and  the  burden  should  be  distributed  equitably. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  OCEAN  TRADE  ROUTES 

Captain  Hibberd  Suggests  Dividing  the  Oceans  into  Zones  and  Apportioning  Them  Among 

the  Nations  According  to  Positions  and  Needs 

By  CAPTAIN  I.  N.  HIBBERD* 


THERE  is  no  more  important  problem  facing  the 
commercial  world  today  than  that  of  so  arrang- 
ing oversea  transportation  that  each  nation  may 
have  its  share  of  the  business  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  those  commercial  rivalries  which  not  only 
rob  the  traffic  of  its  just  profit  but  are  almost  always 
the  real  cause  of  armed  conflict  between  nations. 

Comparative  Tonnages  of  Nations 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  an  important  bearing 
on  this  question  is  the  great  increase  in  United  States 
tonnage  in  the  last  eight  years.  At  the  opening  of  the 
world  war  the  United  States  had  six  steamships  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  trade  and  nine  in  the  trans-Pacific 
trade,  or  a  total  of  fifteen  ships  with  a  capacity  of 
155,000  gross  tons.  This  did  not  include  ships  engaged 
in  the  intercoastal  trade  or  those  running  to  the  West 
Indies  or  Mexico.  Today  she  has  1447  ships  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  6,345,091  tons  suitable  for  trans- 
Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  trade,  and  in  addition  has 
the  same  tonnage  available  for  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  intercoastal  points  that  she  had  in 
1914,  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  today 
has  1432,  or  100  times  as  many  ships,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  6,190,091  tons,  available  for  foreign  service, 
as  she  had  in  1914,  and  in  consequence  is  confronted 
with  an  entirely  new  shipping  problem. 

Furthermore,  not  only  the  United  States  but  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  who  have  ships  engaged  in  ocean 
traffic  are  finding  readjustments  necessary.  When  you 
consider  that  the  world  steel  tonnage  in  1914  was 
42,514,000  tons  and  that  today  it  has  increased  to  54,- 
217,000  tons  available  for  the  same  service,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  less  cargo  to  be  had  now 
than  in  1914,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  there  must 
be  much  loss  by  reason  of  competition,  duplication  of 
service  and  other  dislocation  of  trade  conditions  un- 
less there  is  some  agreement  between  the  nations  of 
the  world  for  an  apportionment  of  the  ocean  carry- 
ing trade. 

Insufficient  Cargoes  Available 

The  destruction  and  waste  resulting  from  the  World 
War  were  beyond  calculation,  and  the  complete  sus- 
pension of  the  overseas  commerce  of  many  of  the 
European  nations  during  hostilities  aggravated  the 
situation.  We  would  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that 
there  would  be  enough  cargo  available  to  supply  all 
the  tonnage  that  could  be  furnished,  now  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  likelihood  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence with  the  merchants  of  the  different  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  re-establish  trade  relations  with  one 
another. 

Actual  experience,  however,  proves  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  European  na- 
tions is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  no  matter  how 
badly  people  may  need  goods  and  supplies,  those  who 
have  them  are  not  willing  to  give  them  up  unless  the 
seeker  has  something  of  equal  value,  either  money  or 
goods,  to  give  in  exchange  therefor.  This  situation  in 
miniature  prevailed  in  San  Francisco  after  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  in  1906,  and  the  people  of  that  city 
were  compelled  to  do  without  many  things  they  wanted 
because  they  had  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  until 
such  time  as  they  could,  by  working  and  saving,  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  satisfy  their  needs.   It  would 
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seem  that  a  similar  situation,  though  in  far  larger  de- 
gree, is  facing  the  world  today.  While  the  demands 
and  needs  are  many  times  greater,  so  are  the  avail- 
able resources.  San  Francisco  solved  her  problem  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  nations  interested  in  the  one  we 
are  now  considering  will  do  likewise. 

These  facts  are  known  to  all  of  you  and  are  only 
called  to  your  attention  in  order  that  you  may  have 
them  in  mind  when  considering  the  suggestions  offered 
here,  which  it  is  hoped  may  help  lead  the  way  to  a 
solution  of  the  present  world  problem. 

Outline  of  Plan 

The  most  constructive  plan  is  that  of  dividing  the 
different  oceans  into  trade  zones  and  apportioning 
them  among  the  various  nations  according  to  their 
geographical  position  and  commercial  needs  so  as  to 
give  the  best  results  for  the  effort  expended.  So  far  as 
the  proportions  suggested  in  this  paper  are  concerned 
they  are  intended  to  apply  solely  to  freight  entering 
and  clearing  from  United  States  ports. 

There  are  three  elements  controlling  the  subdivision 
of  ocean  carrying  trade  into  zones. 

First,  the  size  of  the  present  carrying  fleets.  This 
is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  plan.  Men  with 
practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
who  have  given  the  subject  much  thought  have  agreed 
that  in  order  to  provide  a  properly  balanced  fleet,  the 
United  States  should  have  a  tonnage  sufficient  to  care 
for  35  per  cent  of  her  exports  and  imports.  This  will 
give  her  a  fleet  large  enough  to  care  for  her  minimum 
commercial  needs  and  provide  sufficient  transports, 
colliers  and  supply  ships  to  furnish  the  necessary 
auxiliaries  for  possible  military  purposes,  and  it  is  on 
this  basis  that  the  proportions  given  here  are  founded. 

Second,  an  influence  to  be  considered  in  such  a  sub- 
division is  the  natural  and  logical  desire  of  each  car- 
rying nation  owning  a  fleet  to  protect  its  commerce 
and  transport  a  reasonable  part  of  this  in  its  own 
bottoms.  A  careful  analysis  of  world  trade  will  be 
necessary  in  finally  establishing  a  fair  proportion  for 
each  of  the  nations  interested. 

Third,  a  further  element  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  such  a  plan  is  the  logical  political  trade  ex- 
pansions growing  out  of  the  World  War  and  the  peace 
treaty  of  Versailles,  by  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  acquired  much  greater  influence  in  Af- 
rica than  they  formerly  possessed  in  that  continent. 
In  fact  their  future  trade  and  political  development 
was  marked  out  for  them  by  that  treaty.  Africa  will 
for  centuries  to  come  be  under  European  influence 
and  South  America  has  become  and  logically  always 
will  be  closely  affiliated  with  North  America.  This 
later  situation  is  also  very  largely  the  result  of  the 
Versailles  treaty. 

The  situation  in  Asia  is  as  yet  unsettled.  All  the 
great  carrying  nations  have  ambitions  for  future  trade 
and  political  development  with  those  countries.  These 
international  political  and  trade  problems  are  of  great 
importance  and  can  never  be  wholly  ignored  in  any 
conference  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
world  commerce. 

Division  of  Trans- Atlantic  Traffic 

In  arranging  for  a  division  of  zones  the  first  one  to 
be  considered  is  that  of  the  two  Atlantics. 

This  plan  would  give  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
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other  than  the  United  States,  70  per  cent  of  the  ocean 
carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  Americas  in  the  two 
Atlantics,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  95th  degree  of  east  longitude,  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  their  respective  fleets  and  the  volume  of 
their  commerce  with  those  countries,  based  on  the  fig- 
ures shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  would  go  to  the  United  States,  and  is 
a  reasonable  amount  to  apportion  to  her  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  passenger,  mail  and  express  lines  as 
may  be  needed  in  building  up  her  foreign  trade. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  make  clear  the  ad- 
vantage European  nations  would  have  in  such  a  di- 
vision, especially  when  you  consider  that  they  have 
the  ships,  the  trained  men  to  man  them,  financial 
establishments  in  all  of  the  countries  indicated,  and 
commercial  establishments  on  shore  with  suitable 
business  connections  both  to  furnish  and  dispose  of 
the  cargoes  taken  from  and  brought  to  their  shores. 
Previous  to  the  war  the  United  States  had  practically 
no  ships  in  these  waters  or  financial  establishments 
in  the  countries  bordering  thereon,  and  most  of  the 
vessels  that  are  there  now  are  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  assistance  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  American  financial  in- 
stitutions in  these  countries  is  also  limited,  but  these 
will  undoubtedly  be  increased  in  the  future  suffi- 
ciently to  care  for  all  the  trade  requirements  between 
the  two  Americas. 

On  the  Pacific  side  the  situation  is  reversed.  The 
ships  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  to  make  a  voyage 
of  4500  miles  before  they  enter  the  Pacific.  There  are 
relatively  no  more  European  ships  in  the  Pacific  than 
there  are  American  ships  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
same  is  practically  true  of  their  financial  and  mer- 
cantile arrangements  on  the  shores  of  these  oceans. 

Steamship  Lines  and  Markets 

The  principal  need  of  the  American  people  is  to 
establish  fast  passenger  and  freight  lines  to  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  Orient,  so  as  to  give  them  a  well 
balanced  fleet  and  provide  dependable  transportation 
for  the  merchants  engaged  in  developing  markets  in 
those  countries. 

Siberia,  China,  Indo-China,  the  Philippines  and  Java 
have  a  population  more  than  five  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  while  their  purchasing 
power  is  low,  it  is  going  to  increase  very  rapidly  in 
the  future  when  means  of  communication  with  other 
countries  have  been  developed  and  when  their  stand- 
ard of  living  is  raised,  as  it  inevitably  will  be  by 
greater  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  other  nations.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Orient  is  the  great  market  of  the 
future  for  the  United  States,  while,  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  African  continent  is  tributary  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  can  be  considered  the  logical 
field  for  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

American  Fleet  Necessary 

In  considering  these  problems  there  is  one  point 
which  must  be  accepted  as  settled,  namely,  that  the 
farmers,  cotton-growers  and  other  producers  in  this 
country  will  not  again  permit  themselves  to  be  placed 
in  the  critical  position  they  were  in  during  the  World 
War,  when  they  were  unable  to  market  their  products 
because  foreign  ships  were  diverted  to  handle  the  car- 
rying trade  of  their  respective  countries.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  having  built  a  fleet  to  protect 
their  interests  during  that  period,  are  determined  that 
they  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  see  this  tremendous  asset 
lost,  when  by  intelligent  use  it  can  be  made  so  valu- 
able in   developing  foreign  trade,  because  that  trade 


is  something  which  the  country  must  have  if  its  vari- 
ous agencies  of  production  are  to  be  fully  utilized. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  offers  the  best  field  for  develop- 
ing a  trade  which  will  keep  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  ships  employed  to  satisfy  the  minimum  needs  of 
a  well  balanced  fleet  for  the  United  States.  This  de- 
velopment can  be  best  brought  about,  with  the  least 
loss  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  apportioning  the 
greater  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  two  nations  most  concerned  in  the  development  of 
that  ocean  from  a  maritime  point  of  view,  namely,  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Division  of  Trans-Pacific  Traffic 

A  fair  division  of  the  traffic  of  that  ocean  to  and 
from  both  the  Americas  would  be  the  apportionment 
of  50  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  30  per  cent  to 
Japan,  and  the  balance  to  the  various  other  maritime 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  division  would  affect  the  North  and  South  Pa- 
cific and  the  eastern  seas  as  far  as  the  95th  degree 
of  east  longitude,  and  would  cause  very  little  disloca- 
tion of  existing  conditions.  An  exception  should  be 
made  of  the  trade  between  Australia  and  England, 
which  is  a  separate  unit  belonging  to  those  two  coun- 
tries in  which  other  nations  have  very  little  interest. 

The  Nations  Should  Confer 

The  plan  as  outlined  is  not  perfect  and  it  will  cause 
embarrassment  to  some  of  the  individual  lines,  but  it 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  at  a  conference 
of  the  nations  interested,  where  a  solution  will  be 
found  which  will  help  to  avoid  useless  competition 
and  place  the  ocean  carrying  trade  on  a  stable  basis. 

Previous  to  1914  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  was  apportioned  to  the  dif- 
ferent lines  by  various  conferences,  on  at  least  one 
of  which  a  government-owned  United  States  line  was 
represented.  Some  such  procedure  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  here  suggested.  In  order 
to  avoid  criticism  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  distri- 
bution supervised  by  a  conference  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  countries  interested,  and 
the  portion  to  which  each  was  entitled  divided  among 
the  different  lines  of  that  country  by  a  conference  of 
its  own  nationals. 

By  working  out  this  scheme  in  detail,  which  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  do,  the  different  world  markets  can 
be  preserved  for  this  country  and  the  ships  of  other 
nations  can  handle  our  raw  products  at  a  price  which 
will  make  those  nations  willing  to  trade  with  us  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  concentrating  their  efforts 
in  developing  markets  and  sources  of  supplies  in  other 
countries.  Personally,  I  feel  sure  that  this  would  be 
the  result  if  the  subject  were  handled  by  a  group  of 
men  who  were  really  concerned  with  finding  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  a  difficult  situation,  for  while 
some  few  individuals  might  suffer,  world  shipping  in 
general  would  gain  in  many  ways. 

When  you  consider  the  serious  problems  that  were 
disposed  of  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, problems  that  involved  such  tremendous  inter- 
ests and  for  the  solution  of  which  such  great  sacri- 
fices were  made,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  difficulties  that  would  confront  a  com- 
mercial conference  should  be  easily  disposed  of.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  international 
adjustment  of  traffic  conflicts  would  be  followed  by 
the  same  increase  in  harmony  and  friendliness  in  the 
commercial  world  that  has  been  so  apparent  in  that 
larger  field  affected  by  the  conference  held  at  Wash- 
ington, and  would  thus  make  for  that  permanent  peace 
which  we  all  so  much  desire. 


RADIO  FOG-SIGNAL  STATIONS 

Lighthouse   Service    Will  Make    Seven    Installations  When  Apparatus  is  Received.       Requests 

^25,000  Appropriation  of  Congress  for  Four  More. 

SHIPOWNERS  of  the  United  States  realize,  or  are  radio    fog    signals    is    included    in    estimates    for    the 

rapidly  beginning  to   realize,  the   enormous   im-  lighthouse  service  to  be  submitted  this  year: 

portance    of    radio    signal    installations    of    the  "No.  5.    Radio  fog-signal   installations. — Installation 

lighthouse  service.   Recent  successful  demonstra-  and  development  of  radio  fog  signals  at  or  near  light- 

tions  of  the  Kolster  radio  compass,  the  unqualified  in-  houses  and  light  vessels,  $25,000. 

•dorsement  given  it  by  the  American  Shipmasters'  As-  "Note. — The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  for 
sociation  and  the  equipping  of  the  Admiral  Line's  increasing  the  safety  of  navigation  is  for  more  effi- 
steamship  H.  F.  Alexander  with  the  apparatus  are  cient  fog  signals.  The  development  of  radio  apparatus 
straws  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  the  Pa-  and  of  means  of  accurately  obtaining  the  direction  of 
cific  Coast.  That  this  section  of  the  country  should  radio  signals  with  the  radio  compass  prove  that  radio 
take  an  increasing  interest  in  radio  fog-signal  instal-  apparatus  is  of  great  value  for  the  location  of  ships  in 
lations  is  to  be  confidently  expected,  inasmuch  as  fog  fog,  thick  weather,  or  beyond  the  range  of  visible  sig- 
prevails  over  almost  the  entire  Pacific  Seaboard  dur-  nals.  This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  further  apply- 
ing the  winter  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  summer  as  ing  radio  signals  to  this  important  work  of  the  light- 
well,  house  service.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  radio- 
But  shipowners,  in  spite  of  their  awakened  interest,  sending  station  at  a  lighthouse  on  shore  or  on  a  light 
still  have  much  to  do  before  they  will  have  performed  vessel  at  sea  from  which  definite  signals  are  sent  out 
their  full  duty.  There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  at  regular  intervals  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a 
defer  installations  on  board  ship  until  the  lighthouse  whistle  or  bell.  The  signals  are,  however,  picked  up 
service  has  made  installations  on  shore  or  on  light  on  shipboard  by  means  of  a  radio  compass,  an  instru- 
vessels;  perhaps  there  also  is  a  failure  to  recognize  ment  which  gives  the  direction  of  the  source  of  the 
that  the  unmistakable  drift  of  this  country  is  toward  radio  signal.  This  system  has  many  advantages,  some 
the  installation  of  direction  finding  apparatus  on  board  of  which  are:  (1)  It  is  capable  of  easy  installation  and 
ship  and  not  on  shore,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  operation  without  any  additional  personnel;  (2)  it  re- 
little  likelihood  of  reversion  to  the  method  of  two  or  quires  no  knowledge  of  radio  apparatus  or  the  tele- 
more  land  stations  taking  bearings  of  a  vessel,  plotting  graph  code  for  its  use;  (3)  any  number  of  vessels  at 
her  position  and  advising  her  of  the  result.  As  F.  W.  sea  may  obtain  their  position  without  interference  in 
Dunmore,  associate  physicist,  bureau  of  standards,  the  minimum  dmount  of  time;  (4)  it  permits  the  navi- 
urged  in  a  paper  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Pacific  gator  to  take  his  own  bearings  without  depending  on 
Marine  Review,  the  proper  place  for  apparatus  is  on  others  for  accuracy,  thus  placing  the  responsibility 
board  ship  in  the  hands  of  the  navigating  oflScer.  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel  where  it  properly 
Existing  and  Proposed  Stations  belongs  It  is  proposed  to  establish  radio  direction 
At  the  first  of  October  the  lighthouse  service  had  signal  stations  at  the  most  important  harbor  entrances 
six  radio  fog-signal  stations  in  operation  as  follows:  ^"f  o^^^^  ^n"'/''-?"!  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
Fire  Island  light  vessel.  New  York;    Ambrose  Channel  f/,^^,^°ff.^-    ^failed  estimate 

light  vessel.   New  York;   Sea   Girt   light  station.   New  'Installation  of  four  stations  at  $6000 $24,000 

Jersey;  relief  light  vessel  No.  78,  third  district;  Dia-  Contingencies     i,w^) 

mond  Shoals  light  vessel.  North  Carolina;   San  Fran-  «'t  f  1                                                                            <R2'S  000 

Cisco  light  vessel,  California.    In  addition  to  these  ex-  " ,     j, "", p",." ' 

isting  installations,  the  following  were  to  be  made  as  rr.v.     r  ^^      ■    ^^^^^^l  7^       u^  K      I      o-        i    »  u 

soon  as  apparatus  was  received:    Boston  light  vessel,  ^  The  following  extract  from     Radio  Fog  Signals,     by 

Massachusetts;    Nantucket  Shoals  light  vessel,  Massa-  George  R    Putnam,  commissioner  of  lighthouses,  out- 

chusetts;    Cape    Charles    light   vessel,    Virginia;    Cape  Imes  the  broader  policy  of  the  service: 

Henry   light  station,   Virginia;     Swiftsure    Bank   light  The    lighthouse    service    proposes     as    means    are 

vessel,  Washington;    Columbia  River  light  vessel,  Ore-  available  and  needs   are   developed    to   install   similar 

gon;    Blunts  Reef  light  vessel,  California.  groups  or  single  radio  fog-signal  stations  in  the  vicin- 

,       ,.    ,      ,               ^          ,          ,       ,.  ,  j^  ity  of  important  entrances  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Now   comes    the    little    known    fact   that   the    light-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  country  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  well 

house   service    has    had    no    special    appropriation    for  ^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^   principal    intermediate   capes   and 

this    work,    but    has    made    installations    from    funds  jj^j^^  vessels.    For  the  successful  utilization  of  the  sys- 

saved  from  other  operations.    Shipowners  who  are  in-  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^^  indispensable  that  the  more  valu- 

clined  to  be  impatient  might  ponder  this.    Further  ex-  ^^^^  ^g^g^jg  ^^  1^^^^.  ^^  equipped  with  radio  compasses, 

tension  of  the  system  of  radio  fog  signals  will  depend,  ^^^   -^   -^  believed  that  the   additional   safeguards   re- 

of  course,  upon  funds  available,  and  also,  directly  and  ^^^j^jj^g   ^^^^    ^^^^    equipment   will    bring   this    about, 

indirectly,  upon  the  interest  taken  and  the   use  made  particularly   in  view  of  the  growing  familiarity  with 

of  signals  by  shipping.    It  is  manifest  that  one  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^i^  apparatus  to  shipping.    As  a  result 

best  means  of  obtaining  more  shore  installations  is  to  ^^  further  investigation  still  in  progress  by  the  serv- 

put  radio  compasses  on  vessels,  for  thereby  an  unan-  -^^^  mentioned  and  others,  and  of  actual  test  and  ex- 

swerable  argument  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Con-  perience,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  improvements  in 

gress;  and  the  compasses,  moreover    will  be  available  ^^-^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  further  applications  of  radio  signaling 

for  use  in  waters  already  protected-  by  fog  signal  sta-  ^ ^^  ^^^  safeguarding  of  navigation.    It  is  not  probable, 

''^°'^^*  however,  that  as  a  result  of  anything  now  in  sight  the 

Funds  Are  Requested  extensive  system  of  sound  fog  signals,  such  as  sirens, 

In  addition  to  displaying  their  own  readiness  to  in-  whistles,  horns  and  bells,  can  be   dispensed  with,  as 

stall    compasses,    shipowners    should    lend    support   to  these  are  of  great  value  to  vessels  and  boats  of  every 

the  modest  request  of  the  lighthouse  service  for  addi-  size  and  description,  many  of  which  are  not  likely  to 

tional    funds.    The   following   estimate   for    additional  be  equipped  for  receiving  radio  signals;  and  further- 
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more,  these  furnish  warning  signals  the  use  of  which 
is  not  dependent  on  the  operation  of  any  instrument 
other  than  the  human  ear. 

"It  may  be  desirable  to  develop  this  system  for  the 
location  of  vessels  in  clear  weather,  at  distances  be- 
yond the  visibility  of  lights  or  other  objects  on  land, 
and  this  may  readily  be  done  if  sufficiently  useful." 
No  Extensive  Use  on  Commercial  Vessels 

The  lighthouse  service  has  been  interested  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  possibilities  of  radio  for  use 
as  a  fog  signal.  A  few  years  ago  the  bureau  of  stand- 
ards actively  took  up  the  subject  of  the  development 
of  a  practical  radio  compass  for  use  on  shipboard,  and 
the  present  work  of  the  lighthouse  service  is  the  result 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  bureau  of  standards  with  it, 
applying  these  investigations  to  the  radio  compass  on 
shipboard  and  the  automatic  signaling  device  for  the 
lighthouse  and  lightship  stations.  While  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  with  the  radio  compasses 
installed  on  vessels  of  the  lighthouse  service,  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  extensively  placed  on  commercial 
vessels,  nor  widely  tested  on  such  vessels.  Radio  com- 
passes of  the  Marconi  system  are  now  installed  on  a 
number  of  British  and  other  foreign  vessels,  and  sat- 
isfactory results  are  being  reported,  and  several  com- 
panies in  this  country  are  now  developing  radio  com- 
pass apparatus,  and  vessel  installations  are  being 
made.  The  lighthouse  service  believes  that  further  de- 
velopment and  thorough  test  of  this  means  of  aiding 
navigation  in  fog  are  amply  warranted  by  the  great 
prospective  value  of  this  system.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  use  of  the  radio  compass  on  shipboard  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  safe- 
guarding navigation,  because  it  for  the  first  time 
places  within  reach  of  the  navigator  a  means  of  tak- 
ing accurate  bearings  from  invisible  signal  stations, 
and  also  bearings  of  other  vessels,  and  of  vessels  in 
distress. 

In  Time  of  Distress 

Use  of  the  radio  compass  in  locating  ships  in  dis- 
tress may  be  of  much  greater  importance  than  is  gen- 
erally understood.  One  instance,  cited  by  the  Light- 
house Service  Bulletin,  will  serve:  On  the  night  of 
March  15  (1922)  the  British  steamer  Lord  Strathcona 
lost  her  propeller  in  a  rough  sea  and  sent  out  signals 
of  distress.  The  American  steamer  W.  M.  Burton  was 
assigned  to  her  assistance,  but  upon  arriving  at  her 
given  position  no  signs  of  the  vessel  could  be  seen. 
The  captain  on  the  disabled  ship  had  no  sight  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  was  uncertain  of  his  position.  The 
visibility  was  very  poor  at  the  time  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  further  than  one  mile.  The  British  ship  Cas- 
sandra, which  had  a  radio  compass  in  its  radio  equip- 
ment, gave  the  bearing  of  the  two  ships  from  her  po- 
sition and  very  shortly  afterward  the  steamer  Lord 
Strathcona  was  sighted. 

The  different  stations,  the  Radio  Service  Bulletin  ex- 
plains, are  identified  by  the  characteristics  of  the  sig- 
nals. Thus,  Ambrose  Channel  sends  one  dash.  Fire 
Island  a  group  of  two  dashes.  Sea  Girt  a  group  of 
three  dashes,  and  San  Francisco  a  group  of  two 
dashes,  with  brief  intervals  between  the  groups.  The 
particular  station  on  which  a  radio  bearing  is  being 
taken  in  a  fog  is  by  this  means  just  as  definitely 
known  as  is  the  light  on  which  a  sight  bearing  is 
taken  by  the  navigator  of  a  ship  identified  by  its  color 
of  flashes  or  color.  The  signals  are  operated  continu- 
ously during  thick  or  foggy  weather,  and  also  at  the 
present  time  they  are  sent  each  day  from  9  to  9 :30 
a.  m.  and  from  3  to  3:30  p.  m.,  so  as  to  permit  any 
vessel  equipped  with  radio  compass  to  try  out  the 
method  and  apparatus  in  clear  weather.  To  avoid  con- 
tinuous  interference   between   the   signals   themselves. 


they  are  sent  on  different  time  schedules,  as  follows: 
Ambrose  send  for  20  seconds,  silent  20  seconds;  Fire 
Island  sends  for  25  seconds,  silent  25  seconds;  Sea 
Girt  sends  for  60  seconds,  silent  6  minutes;  and  San 
Francisco  for  30  seconds,  silent  30  seconds.  The  sig- 
nals are  repeated  rapidly,  Sea  Girt,  for  example,  send- 
ing over  40  groups  of  dashes  a  minute. 
1000-Meter  Wave  Length 
The  transmitting  apparatus  now  in  use  is  a  com- 
mercial panel  type  transmitting  set  of  simple  and 
rugged  construction  of  about  one-kilowatt  power.  In 
addition  to  this  set  a  special  automatic  motor-driven 
timing  switch  for  producing  the  desired  signal  at  reg- 
ular intervals  is  provided.  The  antennae  at  the  trans- 
mitting stations  are  the  same  as  used  for  ordinary 
communication.  The  wave  length  used  at  present  is 
1000  meters,  the  present  international  standard  for 
such  signals,  and  the  range  of  usefulness  varies  from 
30  to  100  miles,  depending  upon  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  receiving  apparatus. 


NEW   TURBINE    GENERATOR   SET    FOR 
AUXILIARIES 

WHEN  the  steamship  President  Taft  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  recently  to  go  on  the  Oriental 
run  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
it  was  found  that  she  had  just  been  equipped 
with  new  auxiliary  sets.     The  new  equipment  includes 
two  100-kilowatt  and  one  50-kilowatt  unit,  one  of  the 
former  being  shown  on  this  page. 

These  sets  are  the  product  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  and  embody  new 
points  of  design  that  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
critic.  The  100-kilowatt  unit  shown  is  assembled  on 
an  unusually  large  bedplate  of  girder  construction,  in- 
suring perfect  alignment  regardless  of  any  ship  move- 
ment. A  positive  acting  automatic  overspeed  governor 
supplements  the  regular  speed  governor,  which,  com- 
bined with  an  additional  feature  to  prevent  speeding, 
makes  this  the  safest  unit  on  the  market. 

The  use  of  the  gear,  which  operates  particularly 
quietly,  permitted  entire  freedom  in  the  selection  of 
turbine  and  generator  speeds,  resulting  in  a  very  effi- 
cient set  having  low  steam  consumption.  The  gear 
teeth  as  well  as  the  bearings  are  lubricated  automat- 
ically from  a  reservoir  in  the  gear  case.  A  constant 
oil  temperature  is  maintained  by  a  cooling  coil  in  the 
oil  reservoir. 


One    of   two    new    Westinghouse    100    k.  w.    generator    sets    on    Shipping 
Board    steamship    President    Taft,   which    is    operated    by    the    Pacific    Mail. 


THE  CELEBRATED   CLIPPER   SHIP   RED  JACKET 

This  Handsomest  of  the  Large  Vessels  Set  the  New  York-Liverpool  Record  of  13  Days, 

1  Hour,  25  Minutes,  on  Her  Maiden  Voyage 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  extreme  clipper  Red  Jacket  was  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  delicate  beauty  of  her  graceful 
lines  throughout;  her  particularly  handsome 
arched  stem  was  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  was 
her  powerful  but  exquisitely  molded  stern,  while  her 
spars  and  rigging  were  correctly  proportioned.  To 
the  end  of  her  days  as  a  sailing  ship  she  was  every- 
where considered  as  the  handsomest  of  the  large  clip- 
pers set  afloat  by  American  builders.  The  view  show- 
ing her  in  the  ice  off  Cape  Horn  is  conceded  by  au- 
thorities who  knew  the  ship  well  to  be  a  very  correct 
representation,  while  the  picture  showing  her  under 
the  British  flag  exaggerates  the  amount  of  rake  to 
the  mizzenmast.  The  rake  of  the  foremast  is  given 
as  having  been  one  and  one-third  inches  to  the  foot, 
while  that  of  the  mizzen  was  one  and  one-half.  The 
masts  of  the  Flying  Cloud  all  raked  alike,  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  to  the  foot. 

Built  in  Maine  in  1853 

The  entrance  lines  of  the  Red  Jacket  were  hollow 
and  her  ends  were  long  and  very  sharp.  She  had 
three  decks  and  her  dimensions,  according  to  Lloyd's 
Register,  were:  length,  251  feet  2  inches;  breadth, 
44  feet;  depth  of  hold,  31  feet;  draft,  22  feet;  net, 
gross  and  under-deck  tonnage  were  all  the  same  fig- 
ure, 2305  tons.  She  was  built  by  George  Taylor  at 
Rockland,  Maine,  and  was  launched  near  the  end  of 
1853;  her  designer  was  Samuel  A.  Pook  of  Boston, 
who  had  previously  planned  a  number  of  fast  and  fav- 
orite clippers,  notably  Game  Cock,  Surprise,  Northern 
Light,   Ocean  Telegraph  and  Herald  of  the  Morning. 

(The  Thomas  yards  put  out  many  fine  vessels,  one 
of  which,  the  clipper  Rattler,  was  very  well  known  in 
the  California  trade  and  holds  the  sailing  record  from 
Callao  to  the  Golden  Gate,  28  days,  made  in  1878.  The 
Rattler,  then  known  as  the  British  bark  Martha,  was 
broken  up  at  San  Francisco  in  November,  1889,  after 
an  eventful  career  of  37  years.) 

Her  Maiden  Voyage  Still  a  Record 

The  principal  owners  of  the  Red  Jacket  were  Sea- 
comb  &  Taylor,  although  her  builder  retained  an  in- 
terest. She  was  sent  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  to 
try  out  her  adaptability  for  the  booming  passenger 
and  freight  business  between  the  mother  country  and 
Australia.  Uncoppered  and  manned  by  a  very  indif- 
ferent crew,  she  sailed  from  New  York  January  11, 
1854,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  23d,  the  elapsed 
time  from  dock  to  dock  being  13  days,  1  hour,  25  min- 
utes, establishing  a  record  that  stands  to  the  present 
day.  The  following  were  the  runs  in  nautical  miles 
daily,  commencing  with  Wednesday,  January  11:  103; 
150;  265;  311;  217;  106;  125;  319;  413;  374;  342; 
300;  371.  The  passage  was  made  without  the  loss  of 
a  rope  yarn,  although  much  stormy  weather  was  ex- 
perienced, with  snow,  hail  and  rain.  She  ran  15 
knots  on  the  wind  and  18  knots  with  the  wind  abeam. 
Captain  Asa  Eldridge,  who  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  Western  Ocean  packet  commanders  and  who 
lost  his  life  with  the  Collins  Line  steamer  Pacific,  had 
the  Red  Jacket  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

As  Australian  Packet  Sets  New  Record 

At  Liverpool  she  was  immediately  chartered  by  the 
agents  of  the  White  Star  line  for  a  round  voyage  to 
Melbourne.  Under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Reid 
she  sailed  May  4,  1854,  arriving  out  July  12.     The  en- 
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try  in  log  of  that  date  includes  the  following  state- 
ment: "300  miles;  fine  weather;  made  King's  Island 
at  10:50  p.  m. ;  crossed  the  bar  at  11:50  p.  m. ;  passage 
from  Rock  Lighthouse  to  Port  Philip  Heads,  69  days, 
11  hours,  15  minutes;  under  sail,  67  days,  13  hours; 
total  distance  ran,  13,880  miles."  Her  run  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  Line  was  25  days,  due  to  light  winds  and 
very  poor  trades;  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  same  con- 
ditions prevailed;  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  latitude  45  south  June  24,  51  days 
out;  running  her  easting  down,  went  as  far  south  as 
latitude  52  and  had  much  cold  weather  with  snow, 
hail  and  sleet,  one  log  entry  being:  "entire  forward 
part  of  ship  covered  with  ice."  Frequent  notations 
are  made  of  "high  sea,"  "cross  sea,"  "heavy  gales," 
"strong  gales  and  squalls,"  but  the  good  clipper  braved 
them  all  without  mishap  and  fairly  flew  through  the 
water,  as  the  following  runs  for  the  last  17  days  of 
the  passage  will  show:    315  miles;  330;  263;  286;  287; 

286;  ;  313;  300;  288;  400;  299;  350;  357;  334;  245; 

300.  The  run  of  under  19  days  from  the  meridian  of 
the  Cape  to  Melbourne  is  believed  never  to  have  been 
equaled,  much  less  surpassed.  An  inspection  of  the 
log  of  the  Thermopylae  on  her  much  vaunted  passage 
of  24  days  from  Gravesend  to  Melbourne  (62  days 
from  Lizard)  shows  that  she  was  nearly  22  days  from 
the  Cape  meridian  to  12  miles  from  Cape  Otway. 
10,243  Miles  in  42  Days 

The  Red  Jacket  had  good  dispatch  at  Melbourne, 
sailing  August  3;  rounded  the  Horn  on  the  23d,  only 
20  days  out;  crossed  the  Line  42  days  out,  having  run 
10,243  miles ;  thereafter  practically  nothing  but  calms 
and  light  winds  were  encountered  and  she  did  not 
reach  Liverpool  until  October  15,  31^2  days  from  the 
Line;  total  passage,  73  days.  Total  distance  run, 
14,863  miles;  average,  202^/4  daily;  best  day,  376.  The 
daily  average  for  the  first  week  was  231  miles;  second 
week,  307  miles;  third  week,  254;  fourth  week,  205 
miles;  fifth  week,  237  miles;  sixth  week,  224  miles. 
During  one  whole  week  in  the  doldrums,  the  average 
was  less  than  100  a  day,  and  the  two  following  weeks, 
142  and  106  miles  only.  The  trip  out  and  home  had 
been  made  in  5  months,  10  days,  22V2  hours,  one 
week  better  than  the  voyage  of  the  Marco  Polo,  which 
had  been  the  record.  On  the  homeward  passage  the 
Red  Jacket  was  too  light,  but  constantly  showed  her 
ability  by  logging  17  or  18  knots  in  fresh  breezes, 
and  14  and  15  knots  close  hauled.  She  beat  the  British 
clipper  Guiding  Star  9  days;  had  45,000  ounces  of 
gold  dust  and  about  28,000  sovereigns,  of  a  total 
value  of  more  than  £200,000  sterling. 

The  passage  out  and  home  excited  considerable  in- 
terest, not  only  on  account  of  its  great  and  unprece- 
dented speed  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  the  vessel  was  placed  in  the  ice  off 
Cape  Horn  in  August.  The  original  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  was  made  up  from  several  sketches 
appearing  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  work 
of  a  passenger,  one  view  depicting  the  ship  entirely 
surrounded  with  field  ice.  The  artist-correspondent- 
passenger  described  the  voyage  to  the  News  as  fol- 
lows: "The  homeward  passage  promised  well  until  we 
had  crossed  the  equator  8  or  9  degrees,  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  making  52  minutes  north  latitude  being  only 
42  days;   we   confidently   anticipated   a   passage   of   60 
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days,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  head  winds  and  calms. 
The  Red  Jacket  was  not  in  good  trim  for  sailing,  be- 
ing too  light  and  much  deeper  aft  than  forward;  she, 
however,  often  logged  17  or  18  knots  in  a  stiff  breeze 
and  14  and  15  close  hauled.  No  extraordinarily  rough 
weather  was  experienced,  but  we  had  a  number  of  se- 
vere gales.  On  the  18th  of  August  we  were  running 
under  close-reefed  main  and  fore-topsails,  and  fore- 
topmast-staysail,  being  the  least  canvas  under  which 
she  was  ever  placed.  A  high  sea  was  on.  She  never 
shipped  any  water  worth  speaking  of,  except  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  while  running  before  an- 
other heavy  squall  or  gale,  when  she  took  water  in, 
in  one  sea,  at  three  places.  She  was  carrying  a  good 
deal  of  canvas,  having  foresail  and  fore  and  main-top- 
gallants set — no  sail  of  the  mizzen  mast.  The  log 
shows    the    extraordinary    amount    of    calms    we    had 


we  had  to  follow  this  channel.  All  sail  was  clewed 
up,  except  the  topsails;  and  as  there  was  a  good 
breeze,  we  proceeded  along  at  about  four  or  five  knots. 
Our  situation  at  this  time  seemed  most  appalling,  as 
we  appeared  to  be  getting  further  into  the  ice,  so  that 
by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  we  were  almost  making  up 
our  minds  to  remain  for  weeks  in  this  fearful  situa- 
tion. About  noon  the  captain  and  second  mate,  who 
had  been  on  the  fore-topsail-yard  all  morning,  dis- 
covered clear  sea  again;  to  gain  which  we  had  to 
force  a  passage  through  dense  masses  of  ice  and  it 
was  here  that  she  sustained  the  principal  damage  to 
her  stem  and  copper. 

"We  soon  got  clear,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  saw  no 
trace  of  ice  and  were  very  thankful  we  had  got  off  so 
easy.  But  to  our  dismay,  at  eight  p.  m.  we  again  fell 
in  with  it.    The  ship  was  put  about  and  sail  shortened 


Clipper  ship  Red  Jacket  in  the  ice  off  Cape  Horn  on  her  passage  from  Australia  to  Liverpool.     From  a  lithograph  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York 


north  of  the  Line — a  whole  week  in  one  stretch;  and 
even  after,  we  had  only  a  few  days  with  anything 
like  a  breeze;  the  wind  being  adverse  after  the  first 
week  of  calms  until  the  7th  of  October,  driving  us 
away  to  the  westward  as  far  as  43  degrees  3  minutes 
west. 

In  the  Ice  Off  Cape  Horn 
"Regarding  the  ice:  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
August  I  was  roused  out  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of  short- 
ening sail,  and  the  lookout  singing  out,  'Land!'  The 
ice  had  been  seen  some  time  before,  but  the  solid 
masses  were  supposed,  in  the  dark,  to  be  land.  On 
getting  out,  I  found  we  were  in  smooth  water,  and 
large  masses  of  ice  floating  around  us.  As  the  day 
broke,  we  found  ourselves  sailing  along  a  lake  of 
water,  not  unlike  a  canal.  The  ice  seemed  to  extend 
on  every  side,  in  solid  fields,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,   without   any   prospect   of   getting   out,   so   that 


for  the  night,  and  we  ran  back  to  the  clear  water  in 
which  we  had  been  sailing.  At  daybreak  sail  was 
made;  and  at  seven  a.  m.  we  came  up  to  the  ice.  At 
first  it  was  only  large  pans,  much  melted,  the  water 
having  all  the  appearance  of  brine,  and  quite  thick 
around  them.  Afterwards,  large  masses  of  broken  ice- 
bergs presented  themselves,  and  in  guiding  the  ship 
through  these,  great  difficulty  was  experienced.  When 
it  is  considered  that  these  solid  masses  have  three 
times  as  much  of  their  body  under  water  as  above, 
the  danger  can  easily  be  imagined,  it  being  almost  as 
bad  as  sailing  among  rocks.  Very  large  icebergs  were 
also  interspersed  here,  and  visible  all  around.  This 
day  we  cleared  it  about  noon.  Icebergs  were  still, 
however,  seen,  both  near  and  in  the  distance,  their 
appearance  being  most  grand.  One  of  the  largest  was 
thought  to  be  about  two  miles  in  circumference  and 
one   hundred   feet  high.    It  was   passed   four   or   five 
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miles  distant  on  our  starboard  and  lee  side.  We  hove 
to  again  at  night.  Next  day,  Saturday,  was  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  calm,  and  we  were  carried  back 
with  the  current;  not  a  breath  of  wind;  the  day  most 
beautiful;  clear  sky  and  pleasant,  only  the  air  sharp. 
Icebergs  were,  however,  still  seen.  Next  day,  Sunday, 
we  passed  a  number  more,  which  was  the  last  ice 
seen.  One  of  these,  about  200  feet  high,  was  most 
grand  and  we  cleared  it  on  our  port  and  windward 
side,  a  mile  or  less  distant. 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  clear  and  fine; 
indeed,  the  day  before  encountering  the  ice  was  beau- 
tiful; a  nice,  light  breeze,  which  heightened  towards 
evening;  sea  smooth.  We  were  running,  close  hauled, 
fourteen  knots  an  hour  steadily  during  the  night.  The 
sun  had  set  in  deep  crimson,  behind  a  bank  of  clouds 
over  against  Cape  Horn." 

Under  the  British  Flag 

On  arrival  at  Liverpool  the  Red  Jacket  was  pur- 
chased by  Pilkington  &  Wilson  for  the  White  Star 
line;  reported  price,  £30,000  sterling.  She  continued 
as  a  regular  packet  in  this  line,  in  connection  with  the 
British  or  Colonial  built  clippers  White  Star,  Shalimar 
and  Mermaid  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  always 
a  favorite  with  the  traveling  public.  In  1855  her  com- 
mand was  offered  to  Captain  Anthony  Enright,  who 
had  earned  a  great  reputation  for  fast  passages  in 
the  tea  clipper  Chrysolite,  but  James  Baines  &  Com- 
pany of  the  Black  Ball  Line  of  Liverpool-Australian 
packets  offered  Enright  the  Mackay  clipper  Lightning, 
which  latter  he  accepted  after  holding  out  for,  and 
finally  being  granted,  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year.  Cap- 
tain Milward  took  the  Red  Jacket  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  beating  the  Lightning  six  days  on  the  run 
out  to  Melbourne  (75  against  81),  September-Novem- 
ber, 1855.  The  Red  Jacket  appears  to  have  been  a 
consistently  fast  passage-maker,  generally  around  the 
80-day  mark,  although  it  is  stated  that  her  wings  were 
clipped  in  the  late  50's  and  she  was  finally  put  into 
other  business.  In  1865  we  find  her  running  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  she  also  made  some  trips  to  New  Zealand. 
In  1868  she  is  listed  as  owned  by  Wilson  &  Chambers 
of  Liverpool;  shortly  thereafter  she  was  again  sold, 
and  went  into  the  timber  trade  between  Quebec  and 
London,  and  was  so  engaged  as  late  as  1882.  Event- 
ually she,  in  company  with  the  old  Black  Bailer,  Don- 
ald Mackay,  went  to  Cape  Verde  as  a  coal  hulk,  and 
as  one  author  states:  "How  many  of  the  Union-Castle 
passengers  knew,  when  they  cast  their  eyes  pityingly, 
or  perhaps  disdainfully,  on  the  grimy  looking  hulk 
floating  a  cable's  length  or  so  away  from  their  spot- 
less liner,  that  they  were  looking  upon  a  crack  pas- 
senger ship  of  their  grandfather's  day." 

Shippers  of  Gold  Dust  Have  a  Scare 

Caldwell,  Train  &  Company  were  agents  at  Mel- 
bourne for  the  White  Star  Line,  and  George  Francis 
Train,  junior  partner,  had  been  appointed  by  Duncan 
Sherman  &  Company  as  their  agent  for  the  purchase 
of  gold  for  shipment  to  London  or  New  York,  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  Train  was  also  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Boston  underwriters  in  the  South  Seas. 
At  the  time  the  following  incident  occurred,  the  firm 
of  Caldwell,  Train  &  Company  had  been  dissolved,  and 
Captain  Caldwell,  the  retiring  partner,  was  to  go  to 
England  in  the  Red  Jacket.  To  quote  Train's  story: 
"It  was  of  course  customary  to  have  all  bills  of  lading 
signed  by  the  ship's  captain,  but  Captain  Reid  had 
been  arrested  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  passengers 
and  the  ship  was  libeled  on  account  of  a  claim.  In 
Boston  I  had  often  signed  bills  of  lading  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  captain,  so  that  I  had  no  hesitancy  as  to 


my  course  in  this  emergency.  I  considered  that  I  had 
a  perfect  right  to  sign  the  bills,  and  so  I  did  sign 
them  for  the  $2,000,000  worth  of  gold  dust,  putting  it 
'George  Francis  Train,  for  the  captain.'  Now  the  Eng- 
lish are  a  conservative  people,  and  when  they  see  any- 
thing new  it  'frights'  them.  When  the  Melbourne 
banks  saw  that  I  had  signed  the  papers,  they  were 
nearly  scared  out  of  their  boots.  "They  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  procedure  and  thought  that  their  in- 
surance was  gone.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Red 
Jacket  was  the  fastest  clipper  that  had  then  visited 
Melbourne,  and  it  occurred  to  these  bankers  that  I 
was  going  to  run  off  with  this  gold  and  become  a  Cap- 
tain Kidd  or  a  buccaneering  Morgan.  They  grounded 
their  fears  upon  the  facts  that  my  wife  was  aboard; 
that  Captain  Caldwell,  my  partner  and  friend,  was 
also  a  passenger,  and  they  believed  that  Captain  Reid 
was  on  board,  although  under  arrest.  To  suspicious 
bankers,  here  was  really  a  strong  case  against  me. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  Red  Jacket,  with  her  trim 
sails  bellied  with  the  wind,  and  sweeping  along  with 
a  way  of  her  own  that  nothing  in  the  South  Seas  could 
imitate  or  approach,  was  passing  down  Hobson's  Bay. 
The  government  and  the  Melbourne  authorities  dis- 
patched two  men-of-war  after  her.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  overhauled  by  these  craft,  and 
I  gave  orders  to  make  for  Point  Nepean.  The  sheriffs 
from  Melbourne,  who  thought  that  Captain  Reid  was 
aboard,  stayed  on  the  ship,  but  I  ordered  them  off  at 
the  Point.  They  were  furious,  but  could  do  nothing, 
since  they  could  not  act  for  Melbourne  at  sea,  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Accordingly  they  were  put  on 
a  tug  and  taken  back  to  Melbourne.  Immediately  after 
the  sheriffs  left  the  ship,  a  little  yacht,  the  Flying 
Eagle,  with  Captain  Reid  aboard,  came  alongside,  and 
the  captain  was  put  on  the  Red  Jacket,  just  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  Australia.  The  Red  Jacket  caught 
the  wind  again  and  showed  her  clean  heels  to  the 
slow-sailing  men-of-war. 

"The  authorities  and  the  bankers  did  not  like  the 
proceedings  at  all,  but  saw  that  they  could  do  nothing. 
There  was  great  anxiety  in  Australia  for  some  months, 
but  when  it  was  learned  that  the  $2,000,000  was  landed 
in  Liverpool  without  the  loss  of  a  farthing,  I  was 
heartily  congratulated,  although  the  British  spirit 
never  entirely  forgave  the  taking  of  matters  into  my 
own  hands  and  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
Their  conservatism  had  received  a  bad  shock." 

Reminiscences  at  Auckland 

A  once-prominent  insurance  manager  of  San  Fran- 
cisco some  years  ago  told  how  well  he  remembered  the 
Red  Jacket  and  gave  the  following  reminiscences: 
"About  the  year  1859  she  was  sent  over  from  Port 
Philip  to  Auckland,  presenting  a  beautiful  picture, 
under  the  white  star  in  red-swallowtail  flag.  There 
was  but  little  freight  offering  at  New  Zealand  for 
Liverpool,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  with  London 
and  only  a  light  inter-colonial  trade  in  lumber  and 
sometimes  potatoes  and  onions.  Passengers  were  book- 
ed as  long  as  four  months  ahead,  waiting  for  cele- 
brated clippers  and  favored  commanders.  Many  fam- 
ilies in  the  Colonies  would  entrust  their  friends  to, 
and  direct  them  to  travel  only  with,  certain  captains, 
so  great  was  the  rivalry  for  entertainment,  safety  and 
speed.  The  Red  Jacket  was  lying  in  the  stream  at 
Auckland  and  was  much  talked  about.  With  two  other 
youngsters,  we  being  day  students  at  Wesley  College, 
I  borrowed  a  boat  and  rowed  out  to  the  famous  ship, 
passing  around,  admiring  her  beautiful  entrance,  clean 
running  spars,  yards  trimmed,  white  duck  sails  and 
gaskets.     We  were  afraid  to  ask  permission  to  go  on 
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board,  remembering  former  gruff  rebukes  from  officers 
of  other  immigrant  ships  flying  flags  of  foreign  na- 
tions. We  were,  therefore,  agreeably  startled  by  a 
voice  from  the  quarter  deck  announcing,  'Boys,  do  you 
want  to  come  aboard?'  'Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,'  was 
answered  promptly,  and  a  line  thrown  to  us  was 
quickly  made  fast.  We  were  met  at  the  gangway  by 
a  gentleman  in  a  suit  of  light  summer  tweed,  Panama 
hat,  patent  leather  shoes,  boiled  shirt  and  flowing  tie, 
who  carried  a  goldheaded  cane  in  his  hand.  After  es- 
corting us  about  the  bright,  clean  main  deck  and  down 
through  the  'tween  decks,  we  were  invited  into  the 
saloon  and  asked  if  we  would  have  some  pie.  Think 
of  it,  asking  schoolboys  if  they  would  like  pie!  I  can 
yet  remember  the  delight  of  the  entertainment.  A 
colored  gentleman  was  called.  He  cut  the  pie  in  quar- 
ters and  laid  out  with  it  coffee,  crackers  and  cheese, 
while  the  chief  officer  saw  to  it  that  we  ate  heartily 
and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  ship.  We 
learned  afterwards  that,  notwithstanding  the  shore  togs 
of  our  entertainer,  he  was  as  smart  a  sailor  in  prac- 
tice as  he  was  in  appearance,  and  because  of  the  sea- 
manship of  the  master  and  his  officers,  the  Red  Jacket 
was  one  of  the  favorite  packets  of  the  White  Star 
Line  of  sailing  ships  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  1859." 

White  Star  and  Black  Ball   Packets 

To  show  what  a  factor  the  clipper  ship  was  in 
Australian  trade  from  the  gold  discovery  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  50's,  it  may  be  stated  that  even  the 
carrying  of  passengers  and  mails  depended  on  the 
semi-monthly  sailings  of  the  White  Star  and  Black 
Ball  liners.    A  few  spasmodic  attempts  had  been  made 


to  start  steam  lines,  but  the  poorly  planned  and  mis- 
managed ventures  met  natural  deaths,  while  the  prac- 
tical ones  met  their  fate  at  the  opening  of  the  Crimean 
War,  when  all  available  merchant  steamers  were  press- 
ed ]x\U)  service  as  transports  at  very  high  rates. 
James  Baines  &  Company,  operators  of  the  Black  Ball 
Line  (which  had  no  connection  with  the  Western 
Ocean  Black  Bailers)  contracted  with  Donald  McKay 
of  Boston  for  the  construction  of  four  clippers  to  up- 
hold their  end  in  the  competition  with  the  White  Stars, 
they  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  in  sailing  power,  ac- 
commodation and  general  excellence  anything  afloat. 
They  were  the  Lightning,  James  Baines,  Champion  of 
the  Seas  and  Donald  MacKay,  the  two  former,  with  the 
Great  Republic  (also  a  McKay  production)  being  con- 
ceded the  fastest  sailing  ships  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  popularity  gained  by  the  Black  Ball  Line 
through  the  performances  of  its  four  American-built 
clippers  was  hardly  as  gratifying  as  though  it  had 
been  the  result  of  British  models;  therefore  a  grand 
attempt  was  made  in  the  Schomberg  to  show  the  skill 
of  British  builders  when  on  their  mettle.  This  mam- 
moth Aberdeen  clipper  was  built  in  1855  and  the 
Messrs.  Baines  placed  her  in  command  of  Captain 
Forbes,  formerly  of  the  Marco  Polo  and  the  Lightning, 
but  unfortunately  she  was  lost  on  her  maiden  voyage 
when  near  her  port  of  destination. 

The  rivalry  between  the  ships  of  the  two  lines  was 
very  great,  and  the  arrival  out  of  a  White  Star  or 
Black  Ball  liner  with  the  mails  caused  excitement  pro- 
portionate with  that  attending  the  occurrence  of  the 
well  known  "steamer  day"  of  early  San  Francisco  his- 
tory.    In  1859,  however,  the  new  service  of  the  P.  & 


TABLE    OF    MAIDEN   VOYAGES    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    EARLY    AUSTRALIAN    LINERS 


INITIAL   PASSAGES   FROM   AMERICA    TO    ENGLAND 


Name 

Marco  Polo 

Sovgn.  of  Seas.. 

Red  Jacket 

Lightning 

James  Baines.... 
Chmpn.  of  Seas 
Donald  Mackay 

Blue  Jacket 

Shalimar 

White  Star 


Captain      Tons 

1625 

McKay 2421 

Eldridge.-    2460 

Forbes 2096 

McDonald..  2525 
N^ewlands....  2447 

Warner 2408 

1790 

1557 

Kerr 2339 


Built  at 
St.  Johns,  1852... 
E.  Boston,  1852., 
Rockland,  1853  . 
E.  Boston,  1854. 
E.  Boston,  1854. 
E.  Boston,  1854. 
E.  Boston,  1855. 

Boston,  1854 

St.  Johns,  1854... 
St.  Johns,  1854... 


Line 
Unattached  . 
Unattached  .. 
Unattached  . 

Black  Ball 

Black  Ball.... 
Black  Ball.... 

Black  Ball 

Unattached 
White  Star... 
White  Star... 


Date 


Voyage 

Mobile/Liv 

N.  Y./Liv June/July, '53....  13 

N.  Y./Liv January, '54 13 

Bos./Liv Feb./Mch., '54..  13 

Bos./Liv Sept.,  '54 

Bos./Liv June,  '54 

Bos./Liv Feb./Mch.,  '55 

Bos./Liv October,  '54 

St.  Johns/Liv...   October,  '54 21 

St.  Johns/Liv...   November, '54..   15 


Passage 
ds.  hrs. 
35 


12 
16 
17 
12 


23 
1 

21 
9 


10 


Best 

day 

280 

344 

413 

436 

342 

421 


Remarks 


Dock  to  dock 
Dock  to  dock 
Bos.  Lt.  to  Dock 
Bos.  Lt.  to  R'k  Lt. 

12  ds.  to  Cape  Cl'r 
Land  to  land 


Name 

Captain 

Line 

Marco    Polo 

Forbes 

Black  Ball 

Red    Jacket 

Reid 

White  Star 

Lightning    

Forbes 

Black  Ball 

Champn   of  Seas. 

.  Newlands.— 

Black  Ball 

Sovgn   of   Seas 

.  Warner 

Black  Ball 

James   Baines 

.  McDonald.. 

Black  Ball 

Donald   Mackay... 

.  Warner 

Black  Ball 

Blue   Jacket 

.  Underwood 

Fox  (London) 

Shalimar   

.  Robertson  .. 
.  Kerr 

.  White  Star 

White    Star 

White  Star 

INITIAL  PASSAGES  TO  AUSTRALIA 

Outw^ard  Passage 

Time 
Voyage  Date  ds.  hrs. 

Liv/Melb July/Sept.  '52 68 

Liv/Melb May/July   '54 6911 

Liv/Melb May/July   '54 77  12 

Liv/Melb Oct./Dec.  '54 72 

Liv/M'elb Sept/Nov.  '53 77 

Liv/Melb Dec'54/Feb'55 63  18 

Liv/Melb June/Aug.  '55 81 

Lon/Melb Mch/May  '55 69 

Liv/Melb Nov-54/Feb'5S 77 

Liv/Melb Apr/July    '55 79 


Homeward 

Passage 

Best 

Time 

Best 

;.      day 

Date 

ds.  hrs. 

day 

364 

Oct/Dec 

'52 

.     76 

353 

400 

Aug/Oct 

'54 

.     73  12 

376 

348 

Aug/Oct 

'54 

.    64    3 

412 

Feb/Apr 

'55 

.     84 

1275(4ds) 

Jan/Apr 

'54 

.     86 

423 

Mar/May 

'55 

.    69  12 

Oct/Dec 

'55 

.    86 

July/Sept 

'55 

.    69 

Mar/Jun 

'55 

.    75 

Aug/Nov 

'55 

.    88 

The  discrepancy  between  the  name  of  the  ship,  Don- 
ald Mackay,  and  the  name  of  her  builder,  Donald  Mc- 
Kay, for  whom  she  was  named,  probably  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  form  invariably 
is  Mackay — in  the  clan's  motto,  its  war-cry  and  tartan; 
whereas  in  America  the  name  of  the  builder  always 


appears  as  McKay — many  times  in  the  "History  of 
East  Boston,"  by  W.  H.  Sumner,  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society's  proceedings.  Lloyd's  Regis- 
ter of  1874  gives  the  ship's  name  as  Donald  Mackay, 
adopting  the  Scottish  spelling. 
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0.  was  commenced  and  as  the  contract  time  from  Eng- 
land to  Melbourne  via  Marseilles  was  only  fifty  days, 
this  spelled  the  doom  of  the  sailing  lines;  the  Black 
Ball  Line  became  financially  embarrassed  shortly  there- 
after; the  White  Star  Line,  which  operated  mostly 
chartered  ships,  continued  until  1867,  when  the  own- 
ers, Pilkington  &  Wilson,  sold  their  house  flag  and 
goodwill  to  T.  H.  Ismay,  who  later,  under  the  name  of 
Ismay,  Imrie  &  Company,  continued  in  the  Australian 
trade  with  iron  sailing  ships,  and  in  1870  commenced 
running  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
The  Dreadnought  Controversy 
The  figures  in  the  accompanying  tables  have  been 
obtained,  in  the  instances  of  passages  sufficiently  fast 
to  make  the  matter  of  hours  important,  from  copies  of 
abstract  log  books.  It  is  not  a  list  of  the  fastest  pas- 
sages of  the  vessels  named,  for  many  of  them  subse- 
quently eclipsed  the  figures  quoted;  neither  is  it  in- 
tended to  be  a  list  of  record  voyages  in  the  particular 
runs  described,  although  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  the  figures  quoted  are  not  known  to  have  ever 
been  beaten,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Red  Jacket,  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  13  days  1  hour.  There  appears  to 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
was  only  11  days,  11 1/2  hours,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
off  Cape  Clear  on  her  passage  in  June-July,  1853,  but 
the  claim  for  the  fastest  eastward  run  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  land  to  land,  is  made  for  the  packet  ship 
(not  extreme  clipper)  Dreadnought,  9  days,  17  hours, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  off  Queenstown.  The  correctness 
of  this  claim  has  been  denied  by  various  authorities, 
including  "The  Clipper  Ship  Era,"  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  claim  was  not  made  until  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Samuels,  and  also  that  mention  of 
it  did  not  appear  in  his  book,  "From  Forecastle  to 
Cabin."  The  first  contention  is  not  based  on  fact,  for 
the  passage  appears  in  various  lists  of  remarkable 
runs  in  statistical  books  published  fifty  years  ago; 
further,  the  Hlustrated  London  News,  of  July  9,  1859, 
page  46,  in  epitomized  column,  has  the  following: 
"The  packet  ship  Dreadnought,  Captain  Samuels,  famed 
for  her  rapid  passages  across  the  Atlantic,  arrived  off 
Cape  Clear  on  the  27th  ult.  in  9  days  from  New  York." 
According  to  a  booklet,  now  in  second  edition,  entitled 
"The  Dreadnought  of  Newburyport,"  by  Francis  B.  C. 
Bradlee,  published  by  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, Captain  Samuels  did  claim  making  the  run 
in  the  time  disputed,  certifying  to  that  effect  in  a 
letter  dated  April  2, 1908,  to  John  H.  Morrison  and  ap- 
pearing in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Ship  Yards." 
It  is  true  that  on  the  passage  under  consideration, 
the  Dreadnought  was  13  days  9  hours  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  but  Captain  Samuels  stated  that  variable 
and  light  head  winds  prolonged  the  passage  from 
Queenstown  to  Liverpool.  Why  some  of  the  particu- 
larly strong  objectors  on  the  other  side,  who  have  not 
submitted  a  particle  of  evidence  to  back  their  opinion, 
do  not  make  efforts  to  satisfy  themselves  by  investi- 
gating the  alleged  landing  of  mails  by  a  Cork  pilot 
boat,  as  claimed  by  Captain  Samuels,  is  a  matter  of 


curiosity,  and  until  there  is  proof  brought  forward  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  all  the  evidence 
that  the  passage  was  made  in  the  time  stated,  which 
would  be  a  record  to  this  date.  The  old  packets  had 
some  very  fast  runs  to  their  credit  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  Independence  having  made  Cape  Clear  twice  in 
12  days  from  New  York,  and  on  one  occasion  was  up 
with  Lundy  Island  in  the  same  time;  in  fact,  the  pack- 
ets were  well  able  to  hold  their  own  on  this  voyage 
against  the  clippers,  although  it  must  be  considered 
that  but  a  few  of  the  latter  were  ever  permanently 
on  the  run,  making  mostly  odd  voyages  now  and  then. 
The  Source  of  Her  Name 

Red  Jacket,  for  whom  the  clipper  was  named,  was 
a  noted  Seneca  chief  of  the  Wolf  clan.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  the  Senecas  reluctantly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  and  Red  Jacket,  though  strong- 
ly opposed  to  this  course  of  his  people,  took  the  field. 
His  ability  and  intelligence  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  British  officers,  one  of  whom  gave  him  a  brilliant 
red  jacket,  which  was  replaced  when  worn  out  by  a 
second,  third,  etc.  He  was  often  employed  as  a  dis- 
patch carrier,  but  was  averse  to  fighting  and  for  that 
reason  was  reproached  with  being  a  coward.  He  was 
also  accused  of  being  a  robber,  treasonable  to  the 
United  States  after  signing  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in 
every  way  his  record  is  not  at  all  that  of  a  high- 
minded  character,  which  so  many  cursory  investigators 
give  him.  He  was  deposed  as  chief  in  1827,  but  was 
subsequently  reinstated.  He  was  born  about  1756  in 
Seneca  county.  New  York,  and  died  January  20,  1830, 
on  the  former  Buffalo  reservation  of  the  Senecas,  on 
lands  now  within  the  limits  of  Buffalo.  In  private 
life  his  name  was  Otetiani,  probably  meaning  "pre- 
pared" or  "ready";  on  elevation  to  chief  ship  he  re- 
ceived the  name  Sha-goie-watha  (commonly  spelled 
Sa-go-ye-wat-ha),  literally  "he  who  causes  them  to  be 
awake,"  after  the  habits  of  the  wolf,  and  without  any 
reference  to  his  ability  as  orator  or  otherwise.  (Ex- 
tracted from  "Handbook  of  American  Indians  North 
of  Mexico,"  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  Bulletin  30.)  The  figurehead  of 
the  vessel  was  a  full  length  carved  representation  of 
the  chief. 

The  following  description  of  the  figure  head  of  the 
Blue  Jacket  tells  why  she  was  so  named:  A  man  from 
the  waist  up,  in  old  sailor's  costume,  a  blue  jacket 
with  yellow  buttons,  the  jacket  open  in  the  front,  no 
waistcoat,  loose  shirt  and  large  knotted  handkerchief 
round  the  neck;  with  a  broad  belt  and  large  square 
buckle  and  cutlass  hilt  at  the  side.  On  either  side 
of  the  figurehead  was  a  scroll,  saying,  "Keep  a  sharp 
lookout!" 

The  Blue  Jacket  left  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  home- 
ward bound  and  was  abandoned  on  fire  off  the  Falk- 
land Islands  on  March  9,  1869.  Nearly  two  years 
later — or,  to  be  exact,  on  December  8,  1871 — her  figure- 
head was  found  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  Rottnest 
Island,  off  Fremantle,  West  Australia.  Part  of  it  was 
charred  by  fire,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  its  iden- 
tity.   ("Colonial  Clippers,"  page  118.) 


THE  AMERICAN  MARINE  EXPOSITION 

Many  Maritime  Associations  Will  Participate  in  American  Marine  Week  in  the  Grand  Central 

Palace,  New  York  City,  November  4  to  11 


THE  thirtieth  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  &  Marine  Engineers  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace, Lexington  avenue  and  Forty  -  sixth  street, 
New  York  City,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November 
8  and  9,  professional  sessions  beginning  each  day  at 
10  o'clock.  This  is  of  importance  to  the  American  Ma- 
rine Association,  which  will  hold  its  marine  exposition 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  the  week  of  November 
4-11,  as  the  naval  architects  will  be  in  the  exposition 
hall  for  their  meetings,  and  this  means  that  it  will 
not  only  give  them  a  personal  opportunity  of  more 
careful  examination  of  the  products  offered  by  the 
Marine  Association's  member  companies,  but  it  will 
also  give  member  companies  an  opportunity  to  bring 
their  equipment  more  directly  to  the  architects'  at- 
tention. 


The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted  one  and 
one-half  fare  to  all  delegates  attending  the  convention 
of  the  American  Marine  Association,  or  any  of  the 
other  organizations  participating  in  the  activities  of 
American  Marine  Week,  under  the  condition  that  350 
delegates  attend,  who  will  bring  with  them  the  nec- 
essary convention  identification  certificate,  properly 
executed  by  the  ticket  agent  from  whom  they  pur- 
chase their  "going"  tickets  to  New  York. 


The  firm  of  W.  &  J.  Tiebout,  118  Chambers  street, 
New  York  City,  will  occupy  its  usual  space  at  the 
American  Marine  Exposition  this  year.  The  exhibit 
of  this  firm  has  been  a  well-known  feature  at  the  ma- 
rine expositions  and  motorboat  shows  for  many  years. 
A  complete  assortment  of  marine  hardware  and  sup- 
plies will  be  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors 
of  the  exposition. 


The  maritime  organizations  that  have  so  far  signi- 
fied their  intentions  of  taking  part  in  American  Ma- 
rine Week  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  partic- 
ipate are  as  follows: 

The  Shipping  Board — By  an  exhibit.  Plans  are  un- 
der way  to  secure  addresses  from  Chairman  Lasker 
and  other  interesting  subjects. 

The  Navy  Department — By  an  exhibit  and  talks  and 
addresses  by  leading  naval  oflUcials. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  stage  a  combined 
exhibit  of  various  marine  bureaus,  which  will  occupy 
about  2000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  heads  of 
several  bureaus  of  the  department  have  promised  to 
deliver  addresses  during  the  week. 

The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  convention  November  8  and 
9  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  and 
the  annual  banquet  on  the  evening  of  November  9  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria.  This  society  is  co-operating  with 
the  American  Marine  Association  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent. 

The  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
— By  an  exhibit.  It  has  appointed  Fred  B.  Dalzell, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
maritime  organizations  taking  part  in  American  Ma- 
rine Week.  Dr.  Dalzell  has  guaranteed  that  speakers 
from  this  organization  will  be  available. 

The  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  will 
hold  its  quarterly  meeting  Monday,  November  6.    Win- 


throp  L.  Marvin,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  organization,  has  promised  that  speakers  will 
be  available  and  he  is  endeavoring  to  secure  attend- 
ance at  the  exposition  of  the  association's  official  tech- 
nical committee  and  the  members  of  their  organization. 

New  York  Tow  Boat  Exchange  will  take  part  through 
an  official  committee  and  also  will  furnish  a  moving 
picture  film  of  tow  boating  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Ocean  Officers'  Conference  (composed  of  captains, 
mates,  engineers  and  radio  telegraphers)  has  agreed 
to  hold  a  smoker  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  if  the  American  Marine  Association  grants 
permission;  otherwise,  the  smoker  will  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Ocean  Engineers'  Association.  The  con- 
ference would  like  to  stage  a  boxing  exhibition  at 
this  smoker. 

Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association — J.  L.  Ack- 
erson,  president,  states  that  the  organization  will  be 
represented  at  least  by  an  official  committee  and  that 
he  will  try  to  give  greater  co-operation.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  secure  speakers  from  this  organization 
during  the  week. 

American  Bureau  of  Shipping  will  hold  meetings  of 
the  board  of  managers  and  will  hold  meetings  of  the 
technical  committee  on  both  naval  architecture  and 
marine   engineering. 

National  Merchant  Marine  Association — Letters  from 
this  organization  state  that  it  would  be  glad  to  co- 
operate and  have  asked  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  do  this. 

American  Society  of  Marine  Designers  will  be  rep- 
resented by  a  booth  at  the  exposition  and  will  also 
be  represented  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional organization.  This  society  will  hold  no  con- 
vention this  year. 

The  Neptune  Association — Captain  Milliken,  secre- 
tary -  treasurer,  has  promised  that  he  will  support 
American  Marine  Week  in  any  way  he  can. 

Board  of  Port  Authority. 

Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

American  Marine  Association. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  made  a  special  effort  to  prepare  an  exhibit 
that  should  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Marine  Exposition.  As  this  company  manufactures 
every  type  of  electrical  apparatus,  from  the  electric 
propelling  equipment  for  a  battle-cruiser  to  the  fan 
on  a  cabin  wall,  as  well  as  geared  turbine  propelling 
equipment  and  steam  driven  auxiliaries  of  the  most 
modern  type,  the  exhibit  has  been  prepared  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  most  important  and  latest  devel- 
opments of  such  apparatus  especially  to  meet  marine 
requirements.  Some  of  the  features  to  be  seen  in 
booths  85  and  87  are  as  follows: 

Complete  model  of  diesel  electric  propelling  equip- 
ment— On  account  of  the  very  special  work  required 
to  prepare  a  miniature  diesel  electric  propelling  equip- 
ment for  exhibition  purposes,  this  model  was  built  en- 
tirely by  members  of  the  marine  sales  department.  It 
illustrates  fully  the  extreme  flexibility  that  may  be 
obtained  with  diesel  electric  drive — both  as  to  con- 
trol during  maneuvering,  or  running  at  cruising  or 
reduced  speed. 
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The  unit  is  approximately  one-eighth  the  size  of  a 
1500  horsepower  propelling  equipment  and  is  mounted 
upon  a  base  of  5  feet  by  9  feet.  It  consists  of  two 
engine  driven  generating  units,  each  with  exciter,  the 
generators  in  turn  supplying  power  to  the  single  pro- 
pelling motor.  The  motor  drives  a  propeller  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case. 

A  model  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing,  such  as  used 
with  all  Westinghouse  installations,  absorbs  the  thrust 
of  the  propeller.  This  thrust  bearing  was  designed 
and  built  by  the  Kingsbury  Machine  Works  for  use 
with  this  model. 

The  Ward-Leonard  system  of  control  is  used,  the 
direction  and  speed  of  rotation  of  the  motor  being  con- 
trolled entirely  by  changing  the  field  current  of  the 
generators.  A  control  pedestal,  such  as  may  be  mount- 
ed either  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  engine  room,  operates 
the  field  rheostat  which  controls  the  simple  operation 
of  reversal  or  speed  changing. 

A  switchboard  mounted  at  the  end  of  the  unit  con- 
tains all  necessary  meters  to  indicate  the  performance 
of  the  electrical  units,  as  well  as  switches  by  means 
of  which  one  unit  may  be  cut  out  for  running  at  re- 
duced speeds  or  for  inspection,  allowing  the  other  unit 
to  drive  the  propelling  motor. 

One  hundred  kilowatt  turbine  generator  set — This 
100  kilowatt,  125  volt,  direct  current  geared  turbine 
generator  set  is  one  of  the  units  built  especially  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  It  embodies  all  the 
special  features  that  long  experience  has  demonstrated 
are  necessary  for  proper  service  under  extreme  marine 
conditions.  This  includes  an  extra  heavy  bedplate, 
marine  impregnation  of  the  generator,  easily  accessi- 
ble oil  cooling  coil  and  triple  guards  against  over- 
speeding. 

Marine  type  1500  S.  H.  P.  reduction  gear  and  pin- 
ion— This  gear  and  pinion,  the  product  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  Works,  is  representative  of  some  of  the 
finest  of  commercial  machine  work.  It  is  similar  to 
the  gearing  installed  on  the  Matson  Line  steamers 
Manulani  and  Manukai,  which  in  both  workmanship 
and  results  afford  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  gear 
cutting  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Flexible  frame  pinion — The  mounting  of  this  pinion 
in  the  flexible  frame  illustrates  the  principal  feature 
of  Westinghouse  marine  reduction  gears.  The  flexible 
mounting  permits  the  pinion  to  properly  align  and  aa- 
just  itself  when  the  inevitable  flexure  of  the  gear  cas- 
ing when  the  vessel  is  in  a  seaway  produces  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  very  harmful  effect  upon  accu- 
rate and  high  speed  gearing. 

Watertight  deck  winch  motor  and  control — This  is 
the  same  special  Westinghouse  design  of  motor  and 
control  which  has  given  such  unequaled  service  on  the 
motorship  William  Penn  and  also  on  the  Californian. 

Marine  gasoline  electric  lighting  set — This  small  set 
has  been  developed  for  use  on  small  yachts,  house 
boats,  docks,  etc.,  where  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  electrical  energy  is  required,  or  as  an  auxiliary  or 
standby  unit  for  port  service  on  larger  vessels. 

The  exhibit  also  includes  one  of  the  two  types  of 
air  ejectors  developed  for  marine  use.  Navy  type  cir- 
cuit breakers,  marine  type  bracket  fans,  and  other 
examples  of  supply  apparatus. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will  occupy  spaces 
numbers  3,  4,  5  and  6  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  during  the  American  Marine  Show,  No- 
vember 4  to  11,  with  a  large  exhibit  of  the  company's 
products  that  are  of  especial  interest  to  marine  engi- 
neers, shipbuilders,  etc. 


The  exhibits  will  be  as  follows:  The  rotating  ele- 
ment of  a  3000  horsepower  reduction  gear,  less  the- 
low  speed  gear,  such  as  is  used  in  ships  equipped 
with  geared  turbine  drive.  There  will  be  a  model  of 
the  low  speed  gear,  and  an  actual  spring  thrust  bear- 
ing used  in  propulsion  service.  Further  propulsion 
apparatus  will  be  represented  by  the  control  panels 
built  for  the  Golden  Gate  Line  of  diesel  engine-electric 
ferry  boats,  and  turbine-electric  boats  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Line  (Key  Route)  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Ships'  auxiliary  apparatus  shown  will  be:  One  R. 
C.  M.,  6  horsepower,  115  volt,  direct-current  motor 
used  to  drive  engine  room  auxiliaries;  one  C.  O.  M., 
35  horsepower,  230  volt,  direct-current  motor  used  to 
drive  deck  auxiliaries;  an  automatic  starter  and  mas- 
ter switch  used  for  the  control  of  such  motors;  and 
a  10  kilowatt  steam  engine  driven  marine  generating 
set  with  control  switchboard  panel.  There  will  also- 
be  three  18-inch  searchlights,  one  with  remote  elec- 
tric control,  one  with  hand  control,  and  one  for  pilot 
house  control;  one  blinker  key  and  lantern,  and  one 
three-light  tell-tale  board  with  lanterns  for  mast  head 
and  other  lights. 

There  will  also  be  in  operation  a  complete  arc  weld- 
ing outfit,  consisting  of  a  constant  energy  generator, 
motor  driven,  and  the  new  semi-automatic  arc-welding 
lead  recently  developed. 

Those  from  the  General  Electric  Company  who  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  exhibit  will  be:  W.  J.  Day„ 
E.  K.  Henley,  C.  H.  Giroux,  G.  E.  Young  and  W.  J... 
Belanger. 

(Continued  on  page  621) 


Among  the  marine  instruments  to  be  exhibited  by  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company  of  Brooklyn  at  the  Marine  Exposition  will  be  the  new 
improved  Sperry  Mk.  VI  Gyro-Compass.  This  compass,  the  result  of  more 
than  ten  years  of  actual  service  experience,  coupled  with  research  and  de- 
velopment work,  is  fashioned  after  the  Sperry  Navy  Mk.  V  compass. 
Stripped  of  the  refinements  required  by  the  navies  for  gun  fire  controi 
accuracy,  this  compass  is  accurate,  rugged  and  of  simple  construction. 
The  compass  is  now  in  the  service  of  twelve  large  ship  operating  con-- 
cerns,  and  is  creating  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  shipping  circles.. 


MR.  DAUGHERTY'S  LIQUOR  RULING 

Full  Text  of  Attorney-General's  Opinion  on  Application  of  Eighteenth  Amendment,  with 
Comment  by  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association 


The  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  has 
issued  the  following  statement  regarding  Attorney 
General  Daugherty's  ruling: 

The  association  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  and  the  effect 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  the  National  Prohibition  Act  will  have  upon  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  American  foreign  trade  if  they  are 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  construction  placed 
upon  them  by  the  attorney  general.  The  association 
feels  that  the  question  of  meeting  the  situation  thus 
produced  by  the  attorney  general's  opinion  is  one 
which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individ- 
ual companies. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  association,  however,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
attorney  general  is  ultimately  sustained,  American 
ships  will  be  placed  at  such  a  great  disadvantage  with 
foreign  ships  that  national  aid  must  be  immediately 
given  if  privately-owned  American  ships  now  operat- 
ing are  to  be  maintained  and  the  merchant  marine  and 
foreign  trade  developed.  The  loss  in  profits  to  Ameri- 
can ships  from  the  sale  of  liquors  will  be  inconsequen- 
tial, and  really  is  not  a  substantial  factor  in  the  situ- 
ation.   The  serious  loss  will  come  from  the  driving  of 


passengers  to  foreign  passenger  ships,  not  only  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  trades  but  more  particularly  in  the 
trans-Pacific,  South  and  Central  American  and  West 
Indian  trades,  where  all  ships  customarily  touch  at 
intermediate  foreign  ports.  Passengers  between  such 
ports  will  travel  on  the  ships  of  foreign  lines  on  which 
they  can  obtain  their  customary  wines  and  other  bev- 
erages. In  traveling  by  American  ships  they  will  either 
have  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  bev- 
erages in  an  open  and  lawful  manner,  and  either  de- 
prive themselves  of  them  or  resort  to  subterfuges. 
This  is  certain  to  arouse  animus  against  American 
ships,  and  in  driving  the  passengers  to  foreign  ships 
will  make  those  ships  the  instruments  by  which  the 
trade  of  our  competitors  will  be  advanced  and  devel- 
oped. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  disadvantage 
can  be  met,  and  that  is  by  national  aid  along  the  lines 
now  provided  for  in  the  national  shipping  bill.  The 
association  believes  that  the  friends  of  prohibition  ap- 
preciate the  situation  and  will  be  among  the  strongest 
advocates  of  giving  to  American  ships  every  assistance 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  upbuild  the  mer- 
chant marine. 


THE  following  is  the  complete  text  of  the  opinior 
of  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  addressed  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  in  which  the  at- 
torney general  holds  that  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment applies  to  American  vessels  "wherever  they  may 
be"  and  to  foreign  vessels  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
It  is  this  decision  that  evoked  widespread  comment. 
Comparison  of  it  with  the  opinions  of  Elmer  Schles- 
inger,  general  counsel  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  of 
William  L.  Frierson,  acting  attorney  general  during 
the  absence  of  Attorney  General  Palmer  in  1920,  both 
of  which  were  published  in  the  August  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review,  will  be  found  interesting. 

October  6,  1922. 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  June  23,  1922,  in  which  you  enclosed  an  opin- 
ion of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Shipping  Board,  hold- 
ing that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  does  not  apply  to 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  stating  that  in 
conformity  with  said  opinion  liquor  is  being  furnished 
for  beverage  purposes  on  Shipping  Board  vessels  out- 
side the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Two  Questions  Involved 

You  suggest  a  reconsideration  of  the  rulings  of  this 
department,  particularly  the  opinion  of  November  1, 
1920,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act  to  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and 
request  advice  from  this  department  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  liquors  on  American  ships  outside  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  is  permissible 
under  the  law. 

You  further  request  this  department  to  advise  you 
whether  under  our  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the 
decisions  in  Grogan  v.  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  v.  Al- 
dridge,  cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  May  15,  1922,  the  sale,  transportation  or  pos- 
session of  intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  purposes 
on  foreign  vessels  while  in  American  waters  is  pro- 
hibited. 


My  answer  to  the  first  question  is  in  the  negative 
for  the  following  reasons. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides:  "the  manufacture,  sale, 
or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the 
importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof 
from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  here- 
by prohibited." 

Are  They  "Territory"? 

The  fundamental  consideration  then  upon  which  the 
answer  to  your  first  query  rests  is  whether  United 
States  ships  while  on  the  high  seas  fall  under  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "the  United  States 
and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof." 

To  arrive  at  the  correct  legal  interpretation  of  any 
constitutional  provision,  it  is  necessary  to  "read  it  in 
the  light  ...  of  the  context  .  .  .  and  the  subject  with 
which  the  amendment  dealt  and  the  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish  .  .  ."  (Chief  Justice  White, 
concurring  in  the  National  Prohibition  cases,  350  U. 
S.  350-390.) 

The  purpose  or  intent  of  the  States  in  adopting  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  that  of  the  legislative  body 
in  initiating  it  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  "the 
mischief  to  be  prevented"  (Craig  v.  Missouri,  4  Pet. 
410,  431),  the  subject,  the  context  and  intention  of  the 
body  inserting  the  word  in  the  Constitution  (McCul- 
loch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316),  "all  the  aids  and 
lights  of  contemporary  history"  (Kendall  v.  United 
States  ex  rel  Stokes,  12  Pet.  524),  "in  connection  with 
the  known  condition  of  affairs  out  of  which  the  occa- 
sion for  its  adoption  may  have  arisen  ...  in  a  way, 
so  far  as  is  reasonably  possible  to  forward  the  known 
purpose  or  object  for  which  the  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed." (Maxwell  v.  Dow,  176  U.  S.  581.) 
Fifty  Years  of  Struggle 

The  mischief  to  be  prevented  in  prohibition  enact- 
ments has  been  construed  as  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a  beverage  (see  Crane  v.  Campbell  245  U.  S. 
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304).  A  glance  at  contemporary  history  and  the  con- 
ditions of  affairs  out  of  which  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  arose  compels  the  admission 
that  it  represents  the  culmination  of  fifty  years'  strug- 
gle of  the  American  people  to  effectively  settle  the 
problems  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
as  a  beverage.  Beginning  by  county,  and  state  by 
state,  the  area  wherein  the  manufacture,  sale  and  pos- 
session of  intoxicants  were  made  illegal  grew  until 
by  the  ratification  by  forty-five  of  the  forty-eight  states 
of  the  Union,  an  amendment  affirming  and  extending 
such  prohibition  was  added  to  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. To  hold  that  the  intent  of  Congress  in  propos- 
ing the  wording  of  the  amendment,  and  of  the  states 
in  ratifying  it,  was  anything  less  than  to  extend  its 
inhibitions  where  the  judicial  arm  of  this  government 
extended  for  any  purposes,  is  to  fail  to  apply  all  the 
rules  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  for  arriving 
at  the  intent  of  constitutional  enactments. 

The  terms  "all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof"  expresses  not  a  limitation  just  to  lands,  as 
the  word  territory  might  alone  be  construed,  but  rather 
an  extension  wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  may  reach. 

Shipping  Board  Vessels  Discussed 

Certainly  Shipping  Board  vessels  operated  and  own- 
ed by  our  very  government  itself  are  "subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof".  Because  of  their  ownership  by 
the  government  they  would,  in  a  double  sense,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
But  every  American  vessel  is  for  some  purposes  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  American  territory  and  our  laws 
are  the  rules  for  its  guidance.  (The  Scotia,  14  Wall. 
170,  184.) 

"It  is  often  stated  that  ship  on  the  high  seas  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  whose 
flag  it  flies.  In  the  physical  sense,  this  phrase  obvi- 
ously is  metaphorical.  In  the  legal  sense,  it  means 
that  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is  subject  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation  to  which,  or  to  whose  cit- 
izens, it  belongs.  The  jurisdiction  is  quasi  territo- 
rial." (Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  1,  p. 
930;    U.  S.  V.  Rodgers,  150  U.  S.  249.) 

Vessel  Is  "Territory" 

Our  diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  opinions  of 
the  courts  have  uniformly  considered  that  in  so  far 
as  the  restraining  and  protecting  jurisdiction  of  our 
government  is  concerned,  American  ships,  whether 
owned  by  the  government  or  by  private  citizens  or  cor- 
porations,-are  in  many  respects  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Some  interesting  observations  in  this  connec- 
tion are: 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Rodgers,  150  U.  S. 
249,  it  is  said:  "A  vessel  is  deemed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs." 

In  the  case  of  Crapo  v.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610,  the 
Supreme  Court  said:  "The  question  then  arises,  while 
thus  upon  the  high  seas  was  she  in  law  within  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts?  .  .  .  This  (the  Constitu- 
tion) gives  the  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  try  those  cases  in  which  are  involved  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  maritime  affairs  and  of  crimes 
committed  on  the  high  seas." 

In  Lindstrom  v.  International  Navigation  Company, 
117-  Fed.  170,  the  court  said:  "The  St.  Paul  is  an 
American  vessel,  registered  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  when  she  was  on  the  high  seas  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  state  of  New  York,  hence  all  civil 
rights  of  action  for  matters  occurring  aboard  of  her 
at  sea  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  that  state.  Mc- 
Donald V.  Mallory,  77  N.  Y.  546,  33  American  Reports 


664;    the  Lamington  (D.  C),  87  Fed.  752;    St.  Clair  v. 
United  States,  154  U.  S.  152,  38  L.  Ed.  936." 

Blaine  and  Webster  Cited 

Mr.  Blaine,  secretary  of  state,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ryan,  minister  to  Mexico,  November  27,  1889  (set 
forth  in  Moore's  Law  Digest,  Vol.  1,  p.  931),  says: 
"Merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  being  construct- 
ively considered  as  for  most  purposes  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  criminal  laws  and  processes  of  an- 
other nation." 

Mr.  Webster  as  secretary  of  state  spoke  for  this  gov- 
ernment in  his  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  August,  1842, 
as  follows:  "It  is  natural  to  consider  the  vessels  of 
a  nation  as  a  part  of  its  territory  though  at  sea,  as 
the  state  retains  its  jurisdiction  over  them  and  accord- 
ing to  the  commonly  received  custom,  this  jurisdiction 
is  preserved  over  the  vessels  even  in  parts  of  the  sea 
subject  to  a  foreign  dominion.  ...  It  is  true  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  a  vessel  belonging  to  it, 
while  lying  in  the  port  of  another,  is  not  necessarily 
wholly  exclusive.  We  do  not  so  consider  or  so  assert 
it.  For  any  unlawful  acts  done  by  her  while  thus 
lying  in  port,  and  for  all  contracts  entered  into  while 
there,  by  her  master  or  owners,  she  and  they  must, 
doubtless,  be  answerable  to  the  laws  of  the  place  .  .  . 
but,  nevertheless,  the  law  of  nations,  as  I  have  stated 
it,  and  the  statutes  of  governments  founded  on  that 
law,  as  I  have  referred  to  them,  show  that  enllightened 
nations,  in  modern  times,  do  clearly  hold  that  the  ju- 
risdiction and  laws  of  a  nation  accompany  her  ships 
not  only  over  the  high  seas,  but  into  ports  and  har- 
bors, or  wheresoever  else  they  may  be,  for  the  general 
purpose  of  governing  and  regulating  the  rights,  duties 
and  obligations  of  those  on  board  thereof,  and  that, 
to  the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  they 
are  considered  as  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  nation 
herself."  (Webster's  Works,  Vol.  6,  pp.  306,  307.)  This 
case  was  cited  with  approval  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Rod- 
gers  (supra). 

In  the  case  of  St.  Clair  v.  United  States,  154  U.  S. 
134,  152,  the  court  held:  "A  vessel  registered  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  con- 
sidered as  a  portion  of  its  territory,  and  persons  on 
board  are  protected  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs." 

In  a  Constructive  Sense 

Ships  are  "territory"  in  a  constructive,  rather  than 
an  actual,  sense.  This  distinction  is  clearly  shown 
by  Justice  Field  in  United  States  v.  Smiley,  6  Sawyer 
640,  645:  "The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  their  own  ter- 
ritory, actual  or  constructive.  .  .  .  Their  constructive 
territory  embraces  vessels  sailing  under  their  flag. 
Wherever  they  go  they  carry  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  for  a  violation  of  them  their  officers  and  sea- 
men may  be  subject  to  punishment." 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  argument  that  the  word 
"territory"  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  must  be  con- 
strued the  same  as  it  was  in  its  use  in  Artixsle  IV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Cratiot,  14  Pet.  526,  is  cited  to  show  a  con- 
struction synonymous  with  the  word  "lands".  But  that 
the  same  construction  must  be  given  the  same  word 
when  used  in  an  entirely  different  context  does  not 
follow  (Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1).  Fur- 
thermore, the  definition  of  the  word  "territory"  in  the 
Gratiot  case  (supra)  is  specifically  restricted  in  its 
application  to  the  use  in  Article  IV,  since  th€  Supreme 
Court   says   they   interpret   the   word   "territory"   only 
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"as  here  used".  It  there  referred  undoubtedly  only 
to  lands,  because  Article  IV,  Section  3,  was  placed  in 
the  Constitution  to  give  the  Federal  government  au- 
thority over  the  western  territory  claimed  by  states 
under  their  conflicting  sea  to  sea  grants.  (See  De- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  Watson  o.i 
the  Constitution,  Volume  21,  p.  1255.) 
Intent  of  the  Amendment 

The  construction  of  the  word  "territory"  in  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  to  mean  lands  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
that  article  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  from  the 
study  of  the  history  of  conditions  out  of  which  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  grew,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  words  "territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction"  of 
the  United  States  carry  the  intent  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions over  every  spot  where  the  flag  of  America  flies. 

This  intent  is  a  living  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  for  as  Justice 
Brown  has  said  in  Hawaii  v.  Mankichi,  190  U.  S.  197, 
212:  "Without  going  back  to  the  famous  case  of  the 
drawing  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  Bologna,  the  books 
are  full  of  authorities  to  the  eifect  that  the  intention 
of  the  law-making  power  will  prevail,  even  against  the 
letter  of  the  statute,  or,  as  tersely  expressed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Swayne  in  Smythe  v.  Fiske,  23  Wall.  374,  380: 
'A  thing  may  be  within  the  letter  of  a  statute  and 
not  within  its  meaning,  and  within  its  meaning  though 
not  within  its  letter.  The  intention  of  the  lawmaker 
is  the  law.'  A  parallel  expression  is  found  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Thompson  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  (subsequently  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Thompson  of  this  court),  in  People  v.  Utica  Ins. 
Co.,  15  Johns.  358,  381 :  'A  thing  which  is  within  the 
intention  of  the  makers  of  a  statute  is  as  much  within 
the  statute  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter;  and  a  thing 
which  is  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  is  not  within 
the  statute,  unless  it  be  within  the  intention  of  the 
makers.'  " 

Eighteenth  Amendment  Really  a  Law 

It  is  urged  that  acts  passed  under  Article  I,  Section 
8,  Clause  10,  of  the  Constitution,  all  carry  the  express 
provision  that  they  shall  apply  on  the  high  seas,  where- 
as the  National  Prohibition  Act  does  not  contain  such 
plain  extension.  But  the  difference  between  the  two 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by  authority  of  which 
the  laws  emanate,  is  material.  Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  10,  gives  Congress  power  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  which 
offenses  by  their  nature  had  formerly  remained  solely 
in  the  power  of  the  states  to  handle.  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  prohibited  nothing,  nor  did  it  define  an 
offense.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
act  of  Congress  to  define  the  offense,  provide  for  its 
punishment  and  make  provision  as  to  its  jurisdiction, 
since  all  the  regulatory  power  lay  in  the  congressional 
enactment,  not  in  the  constitutional  provision.  The 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  quite  different.  It  is  really 
a  law  itself,  as  well  as  a  declaration  of  an  organic 
constitutional  principle.  From  its  terms  along  flows 
the  real  prohibition.  Palpably,  therefore,  since  by  the 
force  of  the  amendment  prohibition  is  carried  every- 
where within  the  confines  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  passed  to 
facilitate  its  enforcement  and  punish  its  violation, 
would  be  co-extensive  therewith. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  is  similar.  It,  too,  names 
a  new  prohibition  and  states  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation. Enactments  resulting  from  it  do  not  carry 
specific  provision  for  their  application  to  offenses  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  yet  no  one  would  advance 
the  theory  that  because  of  that  fact  slavery  might  be 


permitted  on  American  ships  while  on  the  high  seas. 
(See  Section  268,  Penal  Code;  also  the  Peonage  Sec- 
tions 269,  270,  271,  Penal  Code.) 

Self-Executing  Effect 

Concerning  the  self-executing  effect  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Civil  Rights  cases,  109  U. 
S.  3,  20,  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  its  applicability 
also  to  the  effect  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment:  "This 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  Fourteenth,  is  undoubtedly 
self-executing  without  any  ancillary  legislation,  so  far 
as  its  terms  are  applicable  to  any  existing  state  of 
circumstances.  By  its  own  unaided  force  and  effect 
it  abolished  slavery,  and  established  universal  free- 
dom. Still,  legislation  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  meet  all  the  various  cases  and  circumstances  to  be 
affected  by  it,  and  to  prescribe  proper  modes  of  re- 
dress for  its  violation  in  letter  or  spirit." 

Another  illustration  of  the  application  of  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  passed  pursuant  to  it 
to  the  high  seas,  even  though  there  is  no  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  high  seas,  is  found  in  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 3,  Clause  1,  of  the  Constitution,  defining  treason. 
It  does  not  indicate  the  territorial  scope  of  its  appli- 
cation, nor  do  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  to  enforce 
it,  but  in  United  States  v.  Greathouse,  4  Savoy  457, 
it  was  held  that  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  ves- 
sel with  arms  in  furtherance  of  a  design  to  commit 
hostilities  on  the  high  seas  constituted  treason.  (See 
also  Hawaii  v.  Mankichi,  190  U.  S.  198.) 
"Jurisdiction"   Covers  Vessels 

Section  37  of  the  Penal  Code  and  other  general 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  having  by  their  terms 
no  specific  extension  to  the  high  seas,  have  been  held 
to  extend  to  violations  committed  on  American  vessels 
outside  of  American  waters. 

The  same  rule  has  been  applied  in  cases  of  extra- 
dition; for  instance,  where  the  treaty  has  provided 
that  persons  will  be  surrendered  who  commit  crimes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  demanding  country,  the 
word  "jurisdiction"  has  been  held  to  cover  vessels 
on  the  high  seas.  (Moore  on  Extradition,  Vol.  1,  p. 
135,  Sec.  104,  Vogt.  14  Op.  A.  G.  281;  Whaton's  State 
Trials,  pp.  392,  403,  404;  Seale's  Cases  on  Conflict  of 
Laws,  Sec.  22,  p.  506.) 

Vessels  are  taxable  as  personal  property  at  their 
home  port,  although  they  are  actually  on  the  high 
seas,  and  have  never  in  fact  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  home  port.  (People  v.  Commissioner  of 
Taxes,  58  N.  Y.  242;  Olson  v.  San  Francisco,  82  Pac. 
850.)  Similarly  the  pilotage  laws  (Wilson  v.  McNa- 
mee,  102  U.  S.  572,  574)  and  the  laws  concerning  as- 
signment (Crapo  V.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610)  have  such  ex- 
tended operation.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  law 
that  the  state  has  general  civil  jurisdiction  over  ves- 
sels registered  at  her  ports,  even  where  the  cause  of 
action  arises  on  the  high  seas  (Wilson  v.  McNamee, 
102  U.  S.  572;  Manchester  v.  Comm.  of  Mass.,  139  U. 
S.  240;  Crapo  v.  Kelly  (supra;  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Company  v.  Gilmore,  206  U.  S.  402,  403).  In  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  said: 
"In  short,  the  bare  fact  of  the  parties  being  outside 
the  territory,  in  a  place  belonging  to  no  other  sover- 
eign, would  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  state,  as 
accepted  by  civilized  theory.  No  one  doubts  the  power 
of  England  or  France  to  govern  their  own  ships  upon 
the  high  seas." 

Tenants  of  High  Seas 

The  open  oceans,  outside  the  territorial  waters  of 
nations,  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  highway  of 
all,  wherein  all  nations  share  the  privileges  of  tenants 
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in  common.  If,  then,  the  United  States  shares  the 
high  seas  as  a  tenant  in  common  with  other  nations 
of  the  world,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  would  be 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  sea  as  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  so  far  as,  and  where,  and  when, 
.t  is  used  by  American  bottoms. 

In  an  early  English  case,  the  King  against  Brizac 
and  Scott,  4  Easts  Term  Reports  164,  it  is  held  that 
"an  information  for  conspiracy  ...  for  planning  and 
fabricating  false  vouchers  to  cheat  the  Crown,  which 
planning  and  fabricating  were  done  on  the  high  seas, 
is  well  triable  in  Middlesex."  (Quoting  from  the  head- 
note.) 

In  Corpus  Juris,  Volume  XVI,  under  the  heading 
Criminal  Law,  p.  169,  par.  216,  it  is  said:  "In  the 
absence  of  a  statute,  the  courts  of  a  country  have  no 
jurisdiction  of  an  offense  committed  on  the  high  seas 
except  in  the  case  of  piracy,  unless  the  oifense  is 
committed  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  that  country." 
Amendment  "Absolutely  General" 

An  examination  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  by 
itself  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  its  operation  is  ex- 
tended to  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  since  its 
terms  are  absolutely  general  and  have  no  limits  of 
any  sort.  The  only  objection  is  that  crimes  on  the 
high  seas  are  all  dealt  with  in  Chapters  11  and  12 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  but  the  peculiar  language  of 
the  relevant  section,  272,  Penal  Code,  is  significant. 
All  it  says  is  that  the  crimes  and  offenses  named  in 
the  chapter  shall  be  punished  when  committed  on  the 
high  seas.  It  then  lists  certain  ordinary  common  law 
offenses  such  as  murder,  over  which  of  course  the 
Federal  government  would  not  ordinarily  by  virtue  of 
its  limited  powers  have  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  intimation  in  Section  272  that  no  other 
crimes  and  offenses  except  those  defined  in  Chapter 
11  shall  be  punished  when  committed  on  American 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  especially  is  there  no 
suggestion  that  offenses  which  violate  the  avowed  con- 
stitutional policy  of  the  Federal  government  itself 
shall  be  so  exempted  from  punishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  grant  in  Section  2  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment of  concurrent  power  to  the  states  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
thereof  would  justify  the  reasonable  conclusion  that 
the  Federal  enactment  passed  pursuant  thereto  reach- 
ed to  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  other  Federal  laws. 
The  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  generally  apply 
to  the  same  territory  over  which  the  Judicial  Code 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  courts,  and  Sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Judicial  Code  provides:  "The  trial  of 
all  offenses  committed  upon  the  high  seas  .  .  .  shall 
be  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  found,  or  into 
which  he  is  first  brought."  (See  Pederson  et  al  v. 
United  States,  271  Fed.  187.) 

Shipping  Board's  Precedent 

The  Shipping  Board  has  frequently  sought  to  punish 
offenses  committed  against  its  property  on  the  high 
seas  by  maintaining  the  applicability  of  general  crim- 
inal statutes  such  as  Section  37  and  Section  35  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,  to  crimes  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  (See  United  States  v.  Hawkins,  So. 
District  of  N.  Y. ;  also  United  States  v.  Bowman,  et  al., 
now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  [Docket  No.  69.])  It  would  be  inconsistent  for 
American  vessels  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  laws  of 
general  jurisdiction  and  fail  to  be  governed  by  the 
prohibitions  of  one  of  similar  jurisdiction. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  254  Bottles  of  Intox- 
icating Liquors,  Southern  District  of  Texas,  May  4, 
1922,  the  court  announces  that  "the  sole  question  for 
decision  is,  had  the  master  the  right  to  possession  of 


the  goods  on  board  ship  (of  United  States)  on  the 
high  seas  and  was  this  possession  in  violation  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Act?"  And  then  holds  that  such 
possession  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  for  which  the 
stores  were  forfeitable  and  the  owner  liable  to  pun- 
ishment. 

Scharrenberg  Case  Cited 

The  case  of  Scharrenberg  v.  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 245  U.  S.  122,  is  greatly  relied  upon  by  shipping 
interests  as  authority  that  an  American  ship  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  case  based  on  an  alleged  violation  of  an 
act  of  congress  by  which  it  was  a  misdemeanor  to 
assist  contract  laborers  into  the  United  States. 

A  contract  laborer  was  defined  as  one  who  comes, 
to  perform  labor  in  this  country.  Clearly  the  phrases 
"into  the  United  States"  and  "into  this  country"  are 
parrower  in  extent  than  "the  United  States  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof."  Had  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  stopped  after  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the 
exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States,  the  cases 
would  be  similar,  but  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  goes 
further  and  says  "and  all  territory  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction thereof".  We  are  led  inevitably,  therefore, 
to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  prohibition  in  the 
United  States  (which  to  that  point  is  analogous  to 
the  statute  considered  in  the  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany case)  the  phrase  "and  all  territory  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof"  was  added  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  to  the  very  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty. 

Foreign  Vessels  Affected 

My  answer  to  your  second  question  is  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

It  is  a  long  established  principle  of  municipal  and 
international  law  that  a  nation  has  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  laws  covering  its  territorial  waters  as 
well  as  its  land.  In  United  States  v.  Diekelman,  92. 
U.  S.  520,  525,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  states:  "The 
merchant  vessels  of  one  country  visiting  the  ports  of 
another  for  the  purposes  of  trade  subject  themselves 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  port  they  visit,  so  long 
as  they  remain."  (See  also  Moore's  International  Law 
Digest,  Vol.  II,  275  et  seq.) 

In  1885  Mr.  Bayard,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  the 
French  minister  as  follows:  "A  foreign  merchant  ves- 
sel going  into  the  port  of  a  foreign  state  subjects  her- 
self to  the  laws  of  that  state  and  is  bound  to  conform 
to  its  commercial  as  well  as  to  its  police  and  other 
regulations  during  the  period  of  her  stay  there.  'She 
is  as  much  a  subditus  temporaneous,'  remarks  Sir  R. 
Phillimore  with  reference  to  such  a  case,  in  The  Queen 
V.  Keyn,  2  Ex.  D.  82,  'as  the  individual  who  visits  the 
interior  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure 
or  business.'  "  (Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  Vol. 
II,  page  308.) 

"It  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  civilized  nations  that 
when  a  merchant  vessel  of  one  country  enters  the 
ports  of  another  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  subjects 
itself  to  the  law  of  the  place  to  which  it  goes,  unless 
by  treaty  or  otherwise  the  two  countries  have  come 
to  some  different  understanding  or  agreement;  for,^ 
as  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  The  Ex- 
change, 7  Cranch  116,  144,  'it  would  be  obviously  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would  sub- 
ject the  laws  to  continual  infraction,  and  the  govern- 
ment to  degradation,  if  such  .  .  .  merchants  did  not 
owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance,  and  were  not 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.'  United 
States  v.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.  520;    1  Phillimore's  Int. 
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Law,  3rd  ed.  483,  Sec.  351 ;  Twiss  Law  of  Nations  in 
Time  of  Peace,  229,  Sec.  159;  Creasy's  Int.  Law,  167, 
Sec.  176;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  1st  ed.,  171.  And  the 
English  judges  have  uniformly  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  courts  of  the  country  of  which  the  port  is  part 
to  punish  crimes  committed  by  one  foreigner  on  an- 
other in  a  foreign  merchant  ship.  Regina  v.  Cunning- 
ham, Bell  C.  C.  72;  S.  C.  8  Cox  C.  C.  104;  Regina  v. 
Anderson,  11  Cox  C.  C.  198,  204;  S.  C.  L.  R.,  1  C.  C. 
161,  165;  Regina  v.  Keyn,  13  Cox  C.  C.  403,  486,  525; 
S.  C.  2  Ex.  Div.  63,  161,  213.  As  the  owner  has  vol- 
untarily taken  his  vessel  for  his  own  private  purposes 
to  a  place  within  the  dominion  of  a  government  other 
than  his  own,  and  from  which  he  seeks  protection  dur- 
ing his  stay,  he  owes  that  government  such  allegiance 
for  the  time  being  as  ia  due  for  the  protection  to 
which  he  becomes  entitled."  (Wildenhue's  Case,  120 
U.  S.  11,  12.) 

Violations  Not  Permitted 

If  then  the  bringing  in  of  liquors  by  foreign  vessels 
as  ship  stores  or  otherwise  constitutes  a  transporta- 
tion or  possession  contrary  to  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  it  is  clearly 
a  violation  of  the  law  that  no  executive  or  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  government  has  the  power  to 
permit. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  transportation  which  has 
been  defined  as  "the  taking  up  persons  or  property 
at  some  point  and  putting  them  down  at  another." 
(Gloucester  Ferry  Company  v.  Comm.  of  Pa.,  114  U. 
S.  196,  203.)  That  the  innocence  of  any  intent  to  "put 
them  down"  or  use  them  in  the  United  States  is  not 
material  in  determining  whether  the  transportation  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  is  determined  by  the  Walker 
and  Anchor  Line  cases  (supra),  where  the  court  de- 
cided that  intoxicating  liquor  stored  on  one  British 
ship  could  not  lawfully  be  removed  to  another  British 
ship  in  the  New  York  harbor,  although  it  was  admit- 
tedly destined  for  beverage  uses  outside  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Prohibition  Act  prohibits 
possession  as  well  as  transportation  of  intoxicants  for 
beverage  purposes,  irrespective  of  where  they  are  to 
be  put  to  such  beverage  use.  Under  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  in  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  (su- 
pra), it  is  no  argument  for  the  legality  of  foreign 
ships  possessing  and  transporting  intoxicating  liquors 
in  and  across  our  waters,  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
use  the  liquors  until  after  leaving  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  court  said  in  that  con- 
nection: "The  Eighteenth  Amendment  meant  a  great 
revolution  in  the  policy  of  this  country,  and  presum- 
ably and  obviously  meant  to  upset  a  good  many  things 
on  as  well  as  off  the  statute  books.  It  did  not  confine 
itself  in  any  meticulous  way  to  the  use  of  intoxicants 
in  this  country.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  those  whose 
wishes  and  opinions  were  embodied  in  the  amendment 
meant  to  stop  the  whole  business.  They  did  not  want 
intoxicating  liquor  in  the  United  States  and  reason- 
ably may  have  thought  that  if  they  let  it  in,  some  of 
it  was  likely  to  stay.  When,  therefore,  the  amendment 
forbids  not  only  importation  into  and  exportation  from 
the  United  States  but  transportation  within  it,  the  nat- 
ural meaning  of  the  words  expresses  an  altogether 
probable  intent.  The  Prohibition  Act  only  fortifies  in 
this  respect  the  interpretation  of  the  amendment  itself. 
The  manufacture,  possession,  sale  and  transportation 
of  spirits  and  wine  for  other  than  beverage  purposes 
are  provided  for  in  the  act,  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  transshipment  or  carriage  across  the  country  from 
without.  When  Congress  was  ready  to  permit  such 
a  transit  for  special  reasons,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  per- 


mitted it  in  express  words.    Title  III,  Sec.  20;    41  Stat. 
322." 

Surrender  of  Sovereignty 

Are  we  then  to  argue  that  such  inflexible  provisions 
of  law,  declared  by  our  Supreme  Court  as  the  consti- 
tutional policy  of  our  country,  shall  apply  to  our  own 
citizens,  but  be  abandoned  when  we  deal  with  ships 
of  a  foreign  nation?  To  do  so  would  be  a  grievous 
surrender  of  our  sovereignty.  And  it  is  outside  the 
province  of  an  executive  or  administrative  officer  of 
the  government  to  read  into  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution an  exception  not  specifically  contained  therein. 
Particularly  should  it  be  avoided  when  the  results  of 
granting  the  privilege  to  foreign  ships  would  be  to 
produce  manifestly  unfair  conditions  of  competition 
for  our  own  citizens  and  shipping  interests.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  puts  the  situation  clearly  in  "The 
Exchange,"  7  Cranch  135,  143:  "The  jurisdiction  of 
the  nation,  within  its  own  territory,  is  necessarily  ex- 
clusive and  absolute:  It  is  susceptible  of  no  limitation 
not  imposed  by  itself."  .  .  .  "When  private  individuals 
of  one  nation  spread  themselves  through  another,  as 
business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other,  or  when 
merchant  vessels  enter  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it 
would  be  obviously  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety, and  would  subject  the  laws  to  continual  infrac- 
tion, and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such  indi- 
viduals or  merchants  did  not  owe  temporary  and  local 
allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign  have 
any  motive  for  wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects 
thus  passing  into  foreign  countries  are  not  employed 
by  him,  nor  are  they  engaged  in  national  pursuits. 
Consequently,  there  are  powerful  motives  for  not  ex- 
empting persons  of  this  description  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  no 
one  motive  for  requiring  it.  The  implied  license,  there- 
fore, under  which  they  enter,  can  never  be  construed 
to  grant  such  exemption." 

Again  in  the  Eagle,  8  Wallace  15,  22,  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that:  "All  vessels  entering  into,  or  depart- 
ing from,  a  domestic  or  foreign  port,  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  and  well  known  usages  of  the  port,  and 
are  subject  to  seizure  and  penalties  for  disobedience; 
and  when  submitting  to  them  they  are  entitled  to  all 
the  protection  which  they  afford." 

Treaty  Held  Repealed 

The  court  carefully  considered  this  whole  question 
in  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  and  went  so  far 
as  to  hold  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  repealed  a  prior  existing 
treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Prior  to  the  sweeping  and  comprehensive  construc- 
tion placed  upon  the  prohibition  law  in  those  cases, 
it  might  possibly  have  been  arguable  whether  liquors 
forming  a  part  of  the  ship  stores  on  vessels  within 
territorial  waters  might  be  regarded  as  an  implied 
exception  to  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  Whatever 
doubts  may  have  previously  existed  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  language  of  the  majority  opinion  in 
those  cases.  It  is  true  that  this  decision  was  ren- 
dered by  a  divided  court,  but  the  dissenting  opinion 
clearly  sets  forth  the  arguments  that  must  have  been 
carefully  weighed  before  the  majority  opinion  was 
rendered.  It  included  a  consideration  of  such  argu- 
ments as:  "this  country  does  not  undertake  to  regu- 
late the  habits  of  people  elsewhere"  and  "it  has  no 
interest  in  meddling  with  transportation  across  its 
territory  if  leakage  in  transit  is  prevented."  But  the 
very  vigor  of  the  dissenting  opinion  in  which  three 
judges  joined   simply  emphasized  the   sweeping  char- 
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acter  of  the  majority  opinion  by  which   I  feel   I   am 
bound  in  deciding  this  question. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  National  Prohibition  Act  prohibit 
as  unlawful  the  possession  and  transportation  of  bev- 
erage liquors  on  board  foreign  vessels  while  in  our 
territorial  waters  whether  such  liquors  are  sealed  or 
open. 

The  Opinion  Summarized 

By  way  of  summary,  therefore,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  under  the  rules  of  fair  intendment,  American  ships 
wherever  they  may  be  are  included  in  the  terms  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  "territory  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction"  of  the  United  States,  so  that  manufac- 
ture, transportation  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes  is  prohibited  thereon.  To  construe 
otherwise  would,  in  my  opinion,  violate  the  unmis- 
takable intent  in  the  adoption,  such  intent  clearly  ad- 
duced from  the  study  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  grew,  and  voiced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases. 

This  interpretation  is  further  supported  by  the  many 
authorities  that  have  held   ships  to  be   "constructive 


territory"  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  fly.  Such  de- 
cisions undoubtedly  extend  the  protection  as  well  as 
the  inhibitions  of  the  country's  laws. 

The  National  Prohibition  Act  is  an  act  of  general 
jurisdiction  in  force  wherever  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment applies;  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
jurisdiction  to  punish  its  violations  on  the  high  seas. 

I  am  forced  to  the  opinion,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Walker  and  Anchor  Line  decisions  (supra),  that  for- 
eign ships  carrying  intoxicating  beverage  liquors  as 
ship  stores  or  otherwise,  within  the  three-mile  limit  of 
our  shores,  are  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act,  prohibiting  possession  or  trans- 
portation of  intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  purposes. 
The  Supreme  Court  therein  has  held  that  it  is  not 
material  that  the  liquors  may  not  be  intended  for  bev- 
erage uses  within  the  United  States,  because  the  court 
emphasized  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  marks  a 
revolution  in  our  former  national  policy  toward  intox- 
icating liquor  and  does  not  confine  its  prohibition  in 
any  meticulous  way  within  the  United  States,  but  on 
the  contrary  its  intent  was  as  far  as  possible  to  "stop 
the  whole  business." 


THE  ITALIAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  BILL 


THE  following  digest  of  the  merchant  marine  bill 
introduced  in  the  Italian  Parliament  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  De  Vito  has  been  supplied  by  a 
naval  attache  of  the  Italian  Embassy,  Washington. 
In  a  speech,  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  Honorable  De 
Vito,  outlined  the  necessity  of  creating  a  large  and 
strong  merchant  marine,  so  that  Italy  may  compete 
with  other  nations,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  also  with  United  States  ships  that  can  now  be  en- 
countered in  all  waters  of  the  world. 

He  also  stated  that  in  order  to  have  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  state  intervene 
for  the  new  constructions.  He  illustrated  the  plan 
which  he  presented  to  Congress  before  the  resignation 
of  Premier  Facta.  The  plan,  among  other  things,  out- 
lined the  institution  of  a  union  of  all  companies  and 
private  owners  of  shipyards  and  national  establish- 
ments of  naval  steel  construction,  leaving  out  only 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  participate  to  (in)  the  trust. 
This  union  will  choose  the  shipyards  and  establish- 
ments that  will  contribute  to  the  naval  constructions; 
the  guarantees  regarding  workmen  of  those  that  must 
be  closed,  besides  the  conditions  of  payments  and  of 
liquidation  of  machinery,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
existing  material  among  the  other  united  shipyards. 

Through  an  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Marine, 
a  subsidy  for  construction  will  be  accorded,  up  to  the 
maximum  of  lire  1500  per  gross  ton,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mixed  ships;  for  the  completion  of  said  ships 
under  construction  in  national  shipyards  prior  to  June 
30,  1921,  and  whenever  the  Ministry  of  Marine  sees 
the  possibilities  and  technical  and  economical  conven- 
ience for  the  transformation  of  cargo  ships  into  mixed 
ships.  Special  conventions  are  to  be  established  with 
the  treasury,  with  the  number  of  employes  provided 
for. 

The  most  important  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are 
continuity  and  regularity  of  the  work. 

Subsidies  can  be  granted  for  the  completion  of 
cargo  boats  whenever  the  material  is  already  pur- 
chased and  the  operation  of  the  ship  is  guaranteed. 

The  navy  can  prescribe  special  performances  on  the 
subsidized  ships,  in  order  that  they  may  be  operated 
in  government  subsidized  lines. 


An  appropriation  of  325  millions  of  lire  is  provided 
for  in  the  years  1922-1926,  distributed  as  follows: 
1922-1923,  80,000,000;  1923-1924,  90,000,000;  1924-1925, 
100,000,000;  1925-1926,  55,000,000. 


Secretary  De  Vito  of  the  Italian  Navy.  Born  in  1867,  he  began  his 
career  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  and  jurors.  At  the  age  cf  42  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  During  the  war  as  general  commissioner  of  national  fuel  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  imports  from  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  to 
5.000,000  tons  by  operating  the  lignite  mines.  In  1920.  as  secretary  of 
transportation,  he  traced  the  big  plan  of  the  electrification  of  the  Italian 
Railways  that  is  now  under  execution.  Premier  Facta  has  called  him 
to  the  Navy  Department.  The  new  organization  of  the  navy  yards  and 
the  subsidy  bill  of  the  merchant  marine  are  his  first  steps.  The  mer- 
chant marine  bill  is  important  socially,  because  in  subsiding  naval  con- 
structions  it    aims   to    reduce    the    number    of    unemployed    Italian   workers. 


KOHLER  AUTOMATIC   POWER  AND  LIGHTING 

UNITS 


ONE  of  the  requisites  of  real  safety  in  emergen- 
cies at  sea  is  available  power,  high  above  the 
waterline,  for  lighting  and  for  operating  radio 
signaling  apparatus.  The  plant  to  supply  such 
power  must  be  simple,  easily  understood  and  practic- 
ally automatic  in  its  operation.  These  requirements 
are  met  by  gasoline  engine  driven  generators  of  the 
automatic  type,  among  which  the  Kohler  automatic 
holds  a  high  reputation  and  has  in  a  large  number 
of  installations  on  sea-going  vessels  proved  itself  suit- 
able for  this  class  of  work. 

This  handy  unit,  a  good  idea  of  which  may  be  gained 
from  the  accompanying  illustration,  gives  current  of 
fully  110  volt  potential  and  has  circuits  so  arranged 
that  the  unit  starts  immediately,  giving  full  power 
within  a  few  seconds  after  the  lamp  or  motor  switch 
anywhere  in  the  circuit  is  turned  on.  The  automatic 
sets  as  developed  for  marine  use  are  supplied  with 
a  capacity  of  2000  watts  for  steady  service  and  2500 
watts  for  intermittent  service  such  as  is  required  in 
radio  signaling  apparatus.  The  set  is  supplied  with 
an  automatic  governor  that  responds  immediately  to 
varying  loads  and  adjusts  the  consumption  of  fuel  to 
the  load  carried. 

The  new  rules  for  passenger  ships  require  auxiliary 
sources  of  power  entirely  independent  of  the  ship's 
main  lighting  dynamos.  These  Kohler  sets  form  an 
ideal  unit  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  this  rule, 
which  is  in  time  of  emergencies  to  preserve  the  morale 
of  passengers  and  crew  by  providing  deck  and  signal- 
ing lights;  and  to  preserve  communication  with  shore 
and  other  vessels  by  providing  power  for  radio  at 
times  when  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  may  be  flooded 
and  all  other  power  out  of  commission.  The  Kohler  is 
distributed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  Ship  Owners' 
Radio  Service,  Inc. 


A  CLOVERLEAF  INSTALLATION 

AN   interesting   installation  of   a   Cloverleaf   pro- 
peller was  made  recently  on  the  Matson  Nav- 
igation   Company's    dispatch    launch    Barnacle, 
which    upholds   the    unique    guarantee    of    the 
Cloverleaf  Propeller  Company  that  its  propeller  would 
produce  greater  speed  than  any  other  propeller  of  the 
same  diameter  and  pitch  on  the  market  today. 

The  Barnacle  is  a  semi-speed  boat  50  feet  in  length 
by  8  feet  2  inches  beam  and  3  feet  10  inches  draft. 
Her  engine  is  an  old  style  six-cylinder  Speedway  with 
cylinders  6  inches  in  diameter  and  6-inch  stroke,  rated 
65  horsepower  at  700  revolutions  a  minute. 

Captain  A.  Anderson  of  the  Barnacle  reports  that 
from  San  Francisco  to  Suisun,  a  trip  which  he  often 
makes,   is   now   accomplished   in   2   hours   55   minutes 


Kahler   automatic   power   and   light   plant,    110   volt,    D.    C. 

whereas  it  formerly  took  3  hours  and  30  minutes. 

This  increase  in  speed  of  about  17  per  cent  was 
made  by  the  installation  of  a  Cloverleaf  propeller  of 
the  same  diameter  and  pitch  as  the  elliptical  shaped 
wheel  which  was  taken  off.  At  the  same  time  the 
fuel  consumption  for  the  trip  was  reduced  about  17 
per  cent,  pointing  directly  to  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  propeller. 

The  revolutions  of  the  old  wheel  were  625  and  of 
the  Cloverleaf  680.  The  engine  runs  much  smoother, 
all  vibration  is  stopped  and  the  boat  handles  better 
in  every  way. 

Experiments  are  now  in  progress  on  steam  vessels 
and  careful  data  will  be  taken  to  see  if  the  larger 
vessels  will  show  propoi'tional  gains  in  speed  and 
fuel  economy. 


THE  AMERICAN  MARINE  EXPOSITION 
(Continued  from  page  614) 

The  Crandall  Engineering  Company  will  exhibit  a 
demonstration  model  of  a  longitudinally  trussed  float- 
ing dock  (the  dock  that  holds  the  ship  in  line)  and  a 
working  model  of  a  railway  drydock.  The  company  also 
will  have  photographs  of  its  drydocks  now  in  operation. 
Some  of  these  photographs  will  show  docks  more  than 
sixty-five  years  old  and  still  operating  at  full  capacity. 
The  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of  Ray  H.  Lindgren  and 
J.  Stuart  Crandall,  who  will  be  ready  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  drydock  design  and  drydocking  problems. 


The   American   Engineering  Company   will   have   its 
exhibit  in  Section  89. 


The   Matson   launch    Barnacle 


Booth  No.  18  of  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will  be  in  charge  of  G.  A. 
Rentschler,  Jr.,  Henrik  Greger  and  Harry  A.  Smith. 
This  company,  which  builds  the  well  known  Hamilton 
marine  engine,  will  exhibit  the  Hamilton  Damar  piston 
ring,  marine  engine  parts,  pictures  of  various  sized 
Hamilton  marine  engines,  as  well  as  views  of  the  plant 
and  of  ships  driven  by  Hamilton  engines. 
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NEW  MOTORSHIPS,  JULY,  1921,  TO  JUNE,  1922 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Tabulates  43  Built  and  2  Converted,  According 

to  Data  of  Lloyd's  Register 


Name 


Gross 
Tonnage 


Arator  3760 

Canton    5700 

Eknaren   5260 

Hemland  5677 

Lakonia  5608 

Oljaren  5450 

Trolleholm  5000 


Builder  Owner 

Swedish  Flag 

Kockums  M.  V.  Aktieb-Malmo Svenska  Lantmannens  Raderi  Aktieb(J.M.Dannberg,Mgr.) 

A/B  Oresundsvarvet-Landskrona A/B  Svenska  Ostasia  tifka  Kompaniet  (D.  Brostrom,  Mgr.) 

W.  Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.-Sunderland....Rederiaktieb  Transatlantic  (G.  Carlsson,  Mgr.) 

Aktib.  Gotaverken-Gothenburg  Angf.  Aktieb.  Tirfing  (Dan  Brostrom,  Mgr.) 

A.  B.  Gotaverken-Gothenburg Trafikaktiebolage&Grangesburg-Oxelosund(G.Dillner,Mg.) 

A.  B.  Gotaverken-Gothenburg Rederiaktieb  Transatlantic  (G.  Carlsson,  Mgr.) 

Kockums  M  V.  Aktieb-Malmo Aktieb.  Svenska  Amerika  Mexiko  Linen  (D.Brostrom,Mgr.) 


Italian  Flag 

Ardito  5435  Cant.  Nav.-Tositranto  La  Paldense  Soc.  Anon.  Marittima. 

Augustella*  2373  Russell  &  Co.-Pt.  Glasgow Soc.  Italiana  di  Nav.  "Stella  d'ltalia." 

Danish  Flag 

Bintang 2500  A/S  Nakskov  Skibs-Nakskov A/S  Det.  Ostasiatske  Compagni. 

Louisiana  6513  ArdrossanD.D.&S.B.Co.Ltd.-Ardrossan..Det.  Forenede  Dampskibs  Selsk. 

Polarhavst  4104  Kjobnhvns  Flydk.  &  Skbs.-Copenhagen..D/S  A/S  Atlanterhavet. 

United  States  Flag 

Californian    7800  Merchant  S.  B.  Corp.-Chester,    Pa American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  Inc. 

H.   T.   Harper 3803  Moore  S.  B.  Co.-Oakland,  Cal Standard  Oil  Co.,  California. 

Missourian  7800  Merchant  S.  B.  Corp.-Chester,    Pa American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  Inc. 

Spanish  Flag 

Condede  Churruca.  4454  ArmstrongWhitworth&Co.,Ltd.-Newcsl-.Soc.  Commercial  de  Oriente. 

Norwegian  Flag 

Cometa   3794  Akt.  Burmeister  &  Wain-Copenhagen.. ..Det.  Bergenske-Dampskibselsskab. 

Geisha  5113  Nederl.  Schps.  Matts-Amsterdam Den  Norske  Ruslandslinje  (Winge  &  Co.,  Mgrs.) 

Hallfried    5282  Wrf.  Voorh.  Rijkee  &  Co.-Rotterdam A/S  D/S  Hallfried  (P.  Kleppe,  Mgr.) 

Handicap   5013  Rosenberg  Mek.  Vaerk.-Stavanger Bruusgaard  Kiosterud,  Dampskibs. 

Hangarf  2194  Oswald  Mordaun  &  Co.-Southampton....S.  Rasmussen. 

Teneriffa    7100  Akt.  Burmeister  &  Wain-Copenhagen.. ..D/S  A/S  Den  Norske  Afrika  og  Australielinge  (Wilh.  Wil- 

helmsen,  Mgr.) 

Tennessee    7100  Akt.  Burmeister  &  Wain-Copenhagen. ...W.  Wilhelmsen. 

Thalatta   7100  Akt.  Burmeister  &  Wain-Copenhagen.. ..W.  Wilhelmsen. 

British  Flag 

A.  Stephen  &  Sons,  Ld.-Glasgow British  India  Stm.  Nav.  Co.,  Ld. 

Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.,  Ld.-Glasgow British  India  Stm.  Nav.  Co.,  Ld. 

W.  Doxford  &  Sons,  Ld.-Sunderland Norfolk  &  N.  Am.  Stm.  Shpg  Co.,  Ld.  (Furness,  Withy  & 

Co.,  Ld.,  Mgrs.) 

Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.,  Ld.-Glasgow British  India  Stm.  Nav.  Co.,  Ld. 

C.  Hill  &  Sons,  Ld.-Bristol British  India  Stm.  Nav.  Co.,  Ld. 

C.  Hill  &  Sons,  Ld.-Bristol British  India  Stm.  Nav.  Co.,  Ld. 

W.  Denny  &  Bros.,  Ld.-Dumbarton Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  Ld. 

A.  McMillan  &  Son-Dumbarton Liv.  Brazil  &  R.Plate  S.N.  Co.Ld.(Lamport&Holt,Ld.,Mgrs.) 

A.  McMillan  &  Son-Dumbarton Liv.  Brazil  &  R.Plate  S.N.  Co.Ld.(Lamport&Holt,Ld.,Mgrs.) 

W.  Denny  &  Bros.,  Ld.-Dumbarton Tankers,  Ld. 


Dalgoma  6000 

Domala  8441 

Dominion  Miller 5089 

Dumana    8250 

Dumra  2500 

Dwarka  2500 

Hauraki    7113 

Lassell 7400 

Linnell    7424 

Scottish  Borderer  ..7000 


„_.. .  Dutch  Flag 

Dinteldijk    9500  Harland  &  Wolff,  Ld.-Glasgow Holland  Amerika  Lijn. 

Drechtdijk   9100  Harland  &  Wolff,  Ld.-Greenock Nederl.-Amerik  Stoomv.  Matts  (Holland  Amerika  Lijn) 

Kedoe    3714  Burmeister  &  Wain-Copenhagen Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  (W.  Ruys  &  Zonen,  Mgrs.) 


Ermland  6000 

Havelland    6308 

Munsterland    6314 

Rheinland    6526 

Julius   Schindler  ...2770 
Magdalene  Vinnen..3476 

Oberschlesien   2083 

Ostpreussen  2082 


German  Flag 

Blohm  &  Voss-Hamburg Hamburg- 

Blohm  &  Voss-Hamburg Hamburg- 

Blohm  &  Voss-Hamburg Hamburg- 

Blohm  &  Voss-Hamburg Hamburg- 

Deutsche  Werft  A.  G.-Hamburg Oelwerke-Julius  Schindler-S.  n.  b. 

Frd.  Krupp  Akt.  Ges.-Kiel F.  A.  Vinnen  &  Co. 

Frd.  Krupp  Akt.  Ges.-Kiel Akt.  Ges.  Hugo  Stinnes  fur  Seeschiff  f.  u.  Ueberseehandel; 

Frd.  Krupp  Akt.  Ges.-Kiel Akt.  Ges.  Hugo  Stinnes  fur  Seeschiff  f.  u.  Ueberseehandel; 


Amerk.  Packetf.  Akt.  Ges.-Ham.-Amer.  Line. 
Amerk.  Packetf.  Akt.  Ges.-Ham.-Amer.  Line. 
Amerk.  Packetf.  Akt.  Ges.-Ham.-Amer.  Line. 
Amerk.  Packetf.  Akt.  Ges.-Ham.-Amer.  Line. 
H. 


'Built   1892;   changed  from  coal  to  oil  burner  1921. 
tBuilt   1885;  dicscl  engine  fitted   1922. 
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AN  INTERESTING  COEN  INSTALLATION 


THE  illustration  herewith  shows 
an  installation  of  Coen  oil 
burners  on  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  steamer  Presi- 
dent Taft,  formerly  the  Buckeye 
State.  On  the  President  Taft  there 
are  eight  Yarrow  watertube  boilers. 
These  boilers  were  originally  equip- 
ped with  seven  navy  type  oil  burn- 
ers, arranged  for  forced  draft  with 
closed  stoke-hold.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  fire  rooms  were  worked 
at  a  temperature  which  was  un- 
bearable in  the  tropics,  averaging 
around  120  degrees,  and  there  was 
much  trouble  keeping  fire  room 
crews.  In  making  the  change  to 
Coen  burners,  three  large  burners 
were  used  to  replace  seven  of  the 
navy  type  on  each  boiler.  It  was 
demonstrated  very  quickly  that 
these  burners  working  on  natural 
draft  would  greatly  reduce  the 
boiler  room  temperature  without  re- 
ducing steam  delivered  to  the  en- 
gines. 

On  a  twelve-hours  trial  run  Sep- 
tember 13,  1922,  with  fires  burning 
on  145  pounds  pressure,  and  with  an  observed  average 
speed  of  18.66  knots,  the  stack  temperatures  ranged 
from  520  to  580,  with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
50  Fahrenheit  and  a  fire  room  temperature  of  about 
90.  The  burners  had  been  installed  under  a  guaran- 
tee that  they  would  take  care  of  600  pounds  of  fuel 
oil  per  hour.  On  this  trial  the  twenty-four  burners 
burned  512  barrels  in  twelve  hours,  which  is  well  in 
excess  of  the  guarantee. 

The  engineer  writes  from  Honolulu  expressing  his 
satisfaction  with  the  new  equipment.  Says  he:  "We 
arrived  in  Honolulu  September  17  after  a  voyage  of  5 
days  14  minutes  steaming  time,  making  an  average 
speed  of  17.33  knots  per  hour;  average  r.  p.  m.  for  voy- 
age, 115.6;  propeller  slip,  11  per  cent;  average  oil 
pressure  on  burners,  80  pounds.  No.  65  tips;  fuel  con- 
sumption per  day,  907  barrels ;  practically  clear  stack." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  speed  on  the  trial  was 
18.66  and  the  average  speed  on  the  run  to  Honolulu 
17.33.  The  economical  speed  for  these  ships  is  around 
17  knots.  The  object  of  forcing  the  burners  on  the 
trial  and  of  the  guarantee  requirement  to  burn  600 
pounds  an  hour  per  burner  was  to  insure  that  this 
equipment  could  easily  take  care  of  the  normal  power 
requirements  for  economical  cruising  speed  with  one 
burner  entirely  out  of  commission.  This  has  been 
aptly  demonstrated,  both  on  the  running  conditions 
and  in  trial,  and  the  President  Taft  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  shut  down  any  one  of  her  boilers  at  sea  for 
temporary  repairs  or  clean-out  without  disturbing  the 
normal  speed  at  which  it  is  intended  to  run  the  ship. 


Installation  of  Coen   Oil   Burners  on  S.    S.    President  Taft 

fleet:  Andrew  F.  Luckenbach,  Dorothy  L.,  Edgar  L., 
Edward  L.,  F.  J.  Luckenbach,  Harry  L.,  J.  L.  Lucken- 
bach, Julia  L.,  K.  I.  Luckenbach,  Katrina  L.,  Lewis  L., 
Lillian  L.,  Paul  L.,  Robert  L.,  Walter  A.  Luckenbach. 
The  vessels  make  the  trip  (actual  delivery  time)  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  in  seventeen  days;  to  San 
Francisco,  twenty  days;  to  Portland,  twenty-five  days; 
to  Seattle,  twenty-eight  days. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  is  remodeling  three 
transports,  all  originally  laid  down  for  Luckenbach 
after  the  company's  own  plans.  They  are  the  Lillian 
L.  (ex  Marica),  Dorothy  L.  (ex  Edellyn),  J.  L.  Lucken- 
bach (ex  South  Bend). 


THE   LUCKENBACH   SERVICE 

THE   Luckenbach  Steamship   Company   now  main- 
tains a  sixteen-day  schedule  in  its  Pacific  Coast- 
Gulf  service.    The  Gulf  fleet  consists  of  the  Flor- 
ence L.,  Jacob  L.,  Lena  L.,  Horace  L.  (ex  Eastern 
Trader),    William    Campion    (chartered),    and    Dochra 
(chartered).     To    North    Atlantic    ports    a    seven-day 
schedule    is    maintained    consisting    of    the    following 


BRITISH  MAIL  CONTRACTS 

ON  page  567,  October  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, was  published  an  article  from  Commerce 
Reports  on  "Ocean  Mail  Contracts  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  At  the  time  Commerce  Reports  pub- 
lished the  article  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  status  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Company's  subvention  for  West 
Indian  service,  which  had  been  in  effect  for  nearly 
eighty  years  until  the  expiration  in  1917  of  a  contract 
for  a  fortnightly  service  from  Southampton  to  Trin- 
idad at  $306,000  a  year  and  for  a  fortnightly  service 
between  Barbados  and  Guiana  at  $121,700.  The  fol- 
lowing from  Commerce  Reports  tells  of  the  present 
status  and  rounds  out  the  former  article:  The  sub- 
sidy to  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Company  for  transpor- 
tation of  mails  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
West  Indies  was  terminated,  and  the  company  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  paid  for  the  mails  at  the  custom- 
ary ship's  letter  rates.  These  payments  and  similar 
noncontract  payments  to  other  companies  amount  to 
about  £45,000  ((about  $200,000  at  current  exchange), 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  total  payments,  including  £90,- 
000  Admiralty  subvention  to  the  Cunard  Line  for  1921, 
were  accordingly  close  to  £600,000. 
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THE  HAGUE  RULES  REVISIONS 

Shipping  Board  Holds  Hearing  on  Proposed  Changes,  which  will  be  Considered  by  Comite 

Maritime  and  International  Maritime  Conference 


IN  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  representatives  of  different  interests  con- 
cerned met  in  Washington  September  20  and  21 
to  discuss  the  proposed  Rules  for  the  Carriage  of 
Goods  by  Sea,  which  are  a  modification  of  the  Hague 
Rules,  1921.  The  primary  object  of  the  conference  was 
to  acquaint  United  States  delegates  to  the  Comite 
Maritime  Conference  in  London,  October  9  to  11,  with 
American  sentiment,  but  no  formal  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  results  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Comite  Maritime  will  be  laid  before  the  International 
Maritime  Conference,  which  will  meet  in  Brussels  late 
in  October. 

Both  the  old  and  revised  texts  of  the  rules  are  print- 
ed below;  preceding  them  appears  a  digest  of  state- 
ments made  at  the  Shipping  Board  hearings,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  attitudes  of  underwriters  and 
shippers,  as  almost  nothing  was  said  in  behalf  of 
shipowners. 

The  Underwriters'  Viewpoint 

Digests  of  statements  made  by  underwriters  follow: 

William  H.  McGee,  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Underwriters:  "We  think  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee 
represent  a  substantial  improvement  upon  the  Hague 
Rules,  and  we  believe  that  the  rules,  as  amended  by 
that  committee,  represent  a  desirable  improvement 
upon  existing  law.  In  the  main  we  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  them." 

Harry  E.  Reed,  a  member  of  the  institute's  commit- 
tee and  representing  the  Fireman's  Fund  and  Home 
Fire  &  Marine,  said  that  the  committee  believed  that 
the  institute  should  advocate  additional  amendments 
as  follows: 

"I.  We  think  the  rules  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude cargo  carried  on  deck.     (Article  I,  Section  (c)  ). 

"II.  The  rules  should  apply  to  cargo  from  the  time 
it  is  received  into  the  custody  of  the  carrier  until  its 
delivery  to  consignee.  (Article  I,  Section  (e)  and  Ar- 
ticle VII.) 

"III.  When  goods  are  delivered  in  a  damaged  con- 
dition, a  notation  of  the  damage  on  the  receipt  given 
by  the  consignee  to  the  carrier  should  be  sufficient  no- 
tice of  claim.     (Article  III,  Section  6.) 

"IV.  The  carrier  should  remain  liable  for  fire  if 
such  fire  is  caused  by  the  design  or  neglect  of  such 
carrier.  This  merely  continues  the  law  as  it  now  ex- 
ists in  accordance  with  U.  S.  R.  S.,  Section  8020.  If 
the  rules  are  enacted  by  the  United  States,  they  might 
be  construed  as  repealing  such  statute,  unless  the 
phraseology  which  we  have  suggested  be  added  in 
Article  IV,   Section  2,   Sub-Division    (b)." 

Uniform  Valuation  Clause 

O.  R.  Houston,  institute  attorney,  stressed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  valuation  clause.  A 
fair  measure  of  responsibility,  he  said,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  carrier.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  Com- 
missioner Plummer,  as  to  whether  the  rules  were  de- 
signed by  insurance  companies  to  decrease  their  lia- 
bility and  increase  that  of  the  carrier,  Mr.  Houston 
said  that  the  initiative  came  from  the  British  Empire 
and  that  American  underwriters  did  not  know  of  their 
adoption  until  after  action  had  been  taken. 

F.  Francis  Laws,  attorney  representing  the  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America,  indorsed  the  rules 
"generally  speaking."    No  carrier,  he  said,  should  have 


the  benefit  of  any  money  received  by  a  shipper  or  con- 
signee from  an  underwriter.  Theft  and  pilferage  un- 
der present  conditions  had  increased  considerably 
within  the  last  few  years.  Article  VIII  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  rules  should  not  affect  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  carriers  under  any  United  States 
or  foreign  statute  relating  to  the  limitation  of  liabil- 
ity of  shipowners.  The  rules,  too,  should  apply  to 
coastwise  trade,  but  as  to  the  Great  Lakes  Mr.  Laws 
was  not  certain,  as  he  had  not  studied  that  phase. 
Insurance  Should  Not  Be  Injected 

Henry  H.  Reed  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  representing  the  American  Exporters'  &  Im- 
porters' Association  of  New  York,  said  that  the  latter 
organization  favored  the  rules  but  did  not  wish  to 
bind  the  delegates.  His  organization  was  interested, 
said  Mr.  Reed,  in  seeing  that  goods  of  members  moved 
safely,  that  the  carrier  was  the  only  person  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  that  responsibility  should  rest  with  the 
steamship  from  time  of  receipt  of  goods  until  delivery 
to  consignee,  but  above  all  the  association  desired  a 
bill  of  lading  that  would  protect. 

S.  D.  McComb,  Marine  Office  of  America:  "The  in- 
surance phase  should  not  be  injected  into  the  rules. 
The  responsibility  of  carrier  and  shipper  should  be 
definitely  defined  and  a  penalty  should  be  imposed  for 
the  deception  of  innocent  consignees."  He  believed 
that  Article  IV,  Section  2  (a)  should  read  that 
"neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  damage  arising  or  resulting  from"  faults 
or  errors  of  navigation. 

Would  Lower  American  Standards 

Wade  Robinson,  of  Robinson,  Sanford  &  Stone,  in- 
surance. New  York,  in  a  statement  filed  with  the  board 
said  that  the  Hague  Rules  would  raise  standards  else- 
where but  would  lower  them  in  the  United  States.  He 
urged  that  the  Shipping  Board  appoint  a  committee 
representing  different  interests  to  draft  a  reasonable 
American  bill  of  lading.  Any  modification  of  the 
Hague  Rules  that  would  detract  from  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  Harter  Act  would  act  to  the  det- 
riment of  American  shippers. 

D.  Roger  Engler,  attorney  for  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Underwriters,  agreed  as  a  matter  of 
principle  that  shippers  should  pay  freight  on  a  basis 
of  valuations,  but  insisted  that  the  plan  was  not  prac- 
ticable. The  institute  would  not  object  to  the  limita- 
tion period  of  two  years  being  reduced  to  one,  but  it 
would  object  to  the  valuation  being  cut. 
What  the  Shippers  Say 

Views  of  shippers  follow: 

Charles  S.  Haight,  chairman  of  the  bill  of  lading 
committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  His  organization, 
he  said,  viewed  the  situation  from  a  world-wide  stand- 
point, that  existing  conditions  were  chaotic,  no  two 
steamship  companies  using  the  same  bills  of  lading. 
He  cited  many  instances  of  undesirable  clauses  in  bills 
of  lading,  and  said  that  the  right  way  to  change  the 
Hague  Rules  was  to  secure  a  fair  adjustment  of  risk 
and  liability  of  shipper  and  carrier. 

"The  shipowner,  the  shipper,  the  buyer,  or  con- 
signee, the  banker,  and  cargo  underwriter,  are  all  in- 
terested in  these  rules,  but  the  result  to  be  reached 
must  be  a  compromise,"  said  he.  "The  McKellar  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  word  for  word  the  Nelson 
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bill  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  which  failed  to  pass 
because  it  developed  into  a  matter  of  insurance.  The 
Harter  Act  fails  to  give  relief  on  burden  of  proof,  no- 
tice of  claim,  and  limitations  of  liability. 

"There  is  no  distinction  between  the  views  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  shippers.  At  the  World  Shipping 
Conference  held  in  London  some  time  ago  the  steam- 
ship owners  unanimously  indorsed  the  rules.  Later 
the  corn  and  timber  interests  of  Great  Britain,  who 
were  in  the  minority,  fought  the  rules  because  bulk 
cargoes  were  not  mentioned.  Since  then  the  rules 
have  been  so  amended  as  to  remove  these  objections. 
If  the  United  States  joins  this  movement  we  will  have 
53  per  cent  of  the  world's  tonnage  lined  up.  If  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  join,  other  nations 
will  follow  and  then  we  will  be  enabled  to  have  a  uni- 
form bill  of  lading. 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  marine  under- 
>vriters  and  a  majority  of  shippers  that  the  rules  as 
they  now  stand  should  be  improved,  but  if  they  can- 
not be  so  improved  they  should  be  adopted  as  framed. 
The  shipowner  wants  equality  on  a  competitive  basis." 
Proposed  Amendments  Considered 

The  world  could  adjust  itself  to  a  uniform  bill  of 
lading,  he  asserted.  Then  he  took  up  different  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Hague  Rules:  That  deck 
cargo  be  included — the  rules  should  remain  as  they 
stand.  Claims  clause  should  be  changed  in  phraseology 
but  not  in  substance.  Strikes  and  lockouts — he  did  not 
believe  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible if  he  reached  a  port  where  a  strike  was  in 
progress  and  he  was  unable  to  discharge,  nor  did  he 
believe  that  responsibility  for  delay  should  rest  upon 
the  shipowner.  "  Description  "  —  under  the  present 
rules  this  could  mean  only  the  outside  of  a  package, 
as  the  carrier  could  not  know  its  contents.  "Delivery" 
— should  mean  unloading,  and  the  limitation  period 
for  filing  suits,  now  two  years,  should  be  reduced  to 
one.  Responsibility  of  carrier  while  goods  are  in  his 
custody — this  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform 
bill  of  lading  in  this  regard.  Bulk  and  timber  cargoes 
— these  were  included  in  the  revised  rules  and  British 
organizations  had  withdrawn  their  objections.  Making 
shipowner  responsible  from  time  of  receipt  of  goods 
until  delivery  to  the  consignee — this  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted;  44  of  48  states  had  warehouse  acts 
and  uniformity  could  not  be  had.  Most  of  the  losses 
occurred  abroad.  A  shipowner  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  cargo  after  delivery  to  a  public  lighter 
in  a  foreign  port,  as  cargo  would  have  to  pass  through 
a  custom  house.  He  quoted  Sir  Norman  Hill  as  saying 
that  all  maritime  nations  must  recognize  local  condi- 
tions; the  problem  as  regarded  America  would  not  be 
so  difficult,  but  every  foreign  port  had  its  own  laws, 
so  that  uniformity  scarcely  could  be  had  in  regard  to 
delivery  to  consignee.  Neither  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  nor  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion thought  amendment  of  this  section  feasible. 
Some   Other   Views 

Frederick  H.  Price,  representing  the  Millers'  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Chicago  and  the  Shippers'  Con- 
ference of  New  York,  approved  of  the  rules  with  al- 
terations. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  traffic  manager  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  indorsed  the  rules  with  revised 
code  and  urged  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations  of 
responsibility  of  carriers  in  overseas  trade. 

Charles  E.  Herrick,  chairman  of  the  traffic  commit- 
tee of  the  Institute  of  Meat  Packers  and  representing 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  and  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  said  that  carriers  should  not 


be  allowed  to  deviate  from  schedules  and  routes  for 
profit,  especially  when  perishable  freight  was  aboard. 
He  was  opposed  to  impairing  the  rules  of  the  Harter 
Act  and  said  that  his  organization  believed  that  car- 
riers should  be  held  responsible  for  delays  due  to 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Wilbert  Ward,  representing  the  American  Accept- 
ance Council  and  the  National  City  Bank,  said  that 
the  bank,  which  handles  $500,000,000  worth  of  docu- 
mentary credit  a  year,  must  accept  the  bill  of  lading 
as  poor  security  until  it  is  made  uniform. 

O.  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  indorsed  the  views  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters.  C.  D.  Baldwin. 
transportation  department.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation,  advocated  a  change  in  the  custom  of 
steamship  companies  of  stamping  bills  of  lading  with 
denials  of  responsibility  for  pilferage,  leakage  and 
frail  packing.  Elliot  F.  Goodwin,  resident  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  said  that  his  organization  had  indorsed  the 
Hague  Rules  and  had  asked  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion for  the  rules  with  such  interpretations  as  might 
be  necessary.  Nathan  B.  Williams,  representative  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  said  that 
his  organization  had  indorsed  the  rules  as  a  practical 
step  in  advance,  "but  not  as  a  final  substitute  for 
highly  desirable  national  legislation  fortified  by  inter- 
national agreements."  The  National  Export  Grain  As- 
sociation sent  a  telegram  as  follows :  "Foreign  grain 
trade  as  represented  by  the  London  Grain  Trade  As- 
sociation strongly  opposed  to  provisions  of  Hague 
Rules  which  fail  to  protect  merchandise  to  the  injury 
of  not  only  the  grain  dealer  but  the  farmer  as  well." 

Frank  S.  Gardner,  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  criticised  Article  VI,  which  provides 
for  special  agreements,  and  asserted  that  it  would 
"knock  the  rules  into  a  cocked  hat."  Harvey  N.  Dick- 
son, secretary  of  the  National  Lumber  Exporters'  As- 
sociation, said  that  his  organization  wished  to  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Hague  Rules.  In  this  at- 
titude the  association  was  influenced  by  its  affiliated 
organizations  in  Britain,  whose  members  would  not 
accept  bills  of  lading  in  which  the  rules  were  included. 

Shipowners  figured  little  in  the  discussion. 

Walter  Berry,  chairman  of  the  bill  of  lading  com- 
mittee of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  said  that 
the  dual  system  of  bills  of  lading  did  not  have  the 
support  of  shipper,  carrier  or  underwriter.  He  asked 
whether  lakes  and  coastwise  trades  should  be  included 
in  the  rules;  several  leading  speakers  replied  that  they 
should. 

The  original  and  amended  rules  are  published  be- 
low. Portions  of  the  original  deleted  in  the  amended 
text  appear  thus:  (RECEIVED  ON  THE  SHIP'S 
TACKLE);  and  additions  thus:  which  by  the  con- 
tract of  carriage  is  stated  as  being. 

The  text  follows : 

(HAGUE  RULES,  1921.) 
RULES  FOR  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  GOODS  BY  SEA. 


Article  I. — Definitions. 
In  these  rules — 

(a)  "Carrier"  includes  the  owner  or  the  charterer, 
who  enters  into  a  contract  of  carriage  with 
a  shipper. 

(b)  "Contract  of  carriage"  means  a  bill  of  lading 
or  any  similar  document  of  title  in  so  far  as 
such  document  relates  to  the  carriage  of  goods 
by  sea. 

(c)  "Goods"  includes  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
and  articles  of  every  kind  whatsoever  except 
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live  animals  and  cargo  which  by  the  contract 
of  carriage  is  stated  as  being  carried  on  deck 
and  is  so  carried. 

(d)  "Ship"  includes  any  vessel  used  for  the  car- 
riage of  goods  by  sea. 

(e)  "Carriage  of  goods"  covers  the  period  from 
the  time  when  the  goods  are  loaded  on  (RE- 
CEIVED ON  THE  SHIP'S  TACKLE)  to  the 
time  when  they  are  delivered  (UNLOADED) 
from  the   (SHIP'S  TACKLE)   ship. 

Article  II. — Risks. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VI.  under  every 
contract  of  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  the  carrier,  in 
regard  to  the  receipt,  handling,  loading,  stowage,  car- 
riage, custody,  care,  (AND)  unloading  and  delivery 
of  such  goods,  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsibilities 
and  liabilities,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  and  immun- 
ities hereinafter  set  forth. 

Article  III. — Responsibilities  and  Liabilities. 

1.  The  carrier  shall  be  bound  before  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  voyage  to  exercise  due  diligence  to — 

(a)  Make  the  ship  seaworthy. 

(b)  Properly  man,  equip  and  supply  the  ship. 

(c)  Make  the  holds,  refrigerating  and  cool  cham- 
bers, and  all  other  parts  of  the  ship  in  which 
goods  are  carried,  fit  and  safe  for  their  recep- 
tion, carriage  and  preservation. 

(The  limitations  of  type  make  it  difficult  to  convey 
the  changes  made  in  Section  2,  so  that  both  the  old 
and  new  are  printed  in  full. — Editor.) 

Old  text: 

2.  The  carrier  shall  be  bound  to  provide  for  the 
proper  and  careful  handling,  loading,  stowage,  car- 
riage, custody,  care,  and  unloading  of  the  goods  carried. 

New  text: 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  the  car- 
rier shall  properly  and  carefully  handle,  load,  stow, 
carry,  keep,  care  for,  unload  and  deliver  the  goods 
carried. 

3.  After  receiving  the  goods  into  his  charge  the 
carrier  or  the  master  or  agent  of  the  carrier  shall  on 
(THE)    demand    (OF    THE    SHIPPER)    issue    to    the 

shipper  a  bill  of  lading  showing  amongst  other  things : 

(a)  The  leading  marks  necessary  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  goods  as  the  same  are  furnished 
in  writing  by  the  shipper  before  the  loading 
of  such  goods  starts,  provided  such  marks  are 
stamped  or  otherwise  shown  clearly  upon  the 
goods  if  uncovered,  or  on  the  cases  or  cover- 
ings in  which  such  goods  are  contained,  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  ordinarily  (WILL) 
remain  legible  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

(b)  The  number  of  packages  or  pieces,  or  the 
quantity,  or  weight,  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
furnished  in  writing  by  the  shipper  (BEFORE 
THE   LOADING   STARTS). 

(c)  The  apparent  order  and  condition  of  the 
goods. 

Provided,  that  no  carrier,  master  or  agent  of  the 
carrier  shall  be  bound  to  issue  a  bill  of  lading  show- 
ing any  description,  marks,  number,  quantity,  or 
weight  which  he  has  reasonable  ground  for  suspect- 
ing do  not  accurately  represent  the  goods  actually  re- 
ceived. 

4.  Such  a  bill  of  lading  (ISSUED  IN  RESPECT 
OF  GOODS,  OTHER  THAN  GOODS  CARRIED  IN 
BULK,  AND  WHOLE  CARGOES  OF  TIMBER)  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  receipt  by  the  carrier 
of  the  goods  as  therein  described  in  accordance  with 
section  3  (a),  (b)  and  (c).  (UPON  ANY  CLAIM 
AGAINST  THE  CARRIER  IN  THE  CASE  OF  GOODS 
CARRIED  IN  BULK  OR  WHOLE  CARGOES  OF  TIM- 


BER THE  CLAIMANT  SHALL  BE  BOUND,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING THE  BILL  OF  LADING,  TO 
PROVE  THE  NUMBER,  QUANTITY,  OR  WEIGHT 
ACTUALLY   DELIVERED    TO    THE    CARRIER.) 

5.  The  shipper  shall  be  deemed  to  have  guaranteed 
to  the  carrier  the  accuracy  at  the  time  of  shipment  of 
the  description,  marks,  number,  quantity  and  weight, 
as  furnished  by  him,  and  the  shipper  shall  indemnify 
the  carrier  against  all  loss,  damages  and  expenses 
arising  or  resulting  from  inaccuracies  in  such  partic- 
ulars. The  right  of  the  carrier  to  such  indemnity 
shall  in  no  way  limit  his  responsibility  and  liability 
under  the  contract  of  carriage  to  any  person  other 
than  the  shipper. 

6.  Unless  (WRITTEN)  notice  of  a  claim  for  loss  or 
damage  and  the  general  nature  of  such  claim  be  given 
in  writing  to  the  carrier  or  his  agent  at  the  port  of  dis- 
charge before  or  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
goods  into  the  custody  of  the  person  entitled  to  deliv- 
ery thereof  under  the  contract  of  carriage,  such  re- 
moval shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  delivery  by 
the  carrier  of  the  goods  as  described  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  and  in  any  event  the  carrier  and  the  ship  shall 
be  discharged  from  all  liability  in  respect  of  loss  or 
damage  unless  suit  is  brought  within  (12  MONTHS) 
2  years  after  delivery  of  the  goods  or  the  date  when 
the  goods  should  have  been  delivered. 

In  the  case  of  any  actual  or  apprehended  loss  or 
damage  the  carrier  and  the  receiver  shall  give  all  pos- 
sible facilities  to  each  other  for  inspecting  and  tally- 
ing the  goods. 

7.  After  the  goods  are  loaded  the  bill  of  lading  to 
be  issued  by  the  carrier,  master  or  agent  of  the  car- 
rier to  the  shipper  shall,  if  the  shipper  so  demands, 
be  a  "shipped"  bill  of  lading,  provided  that  (No  "RE- 
CEIVED FOR  SHIPMENT"  BILL  OF  LADING  OR 
OTHER  DOCUMENT  OF  TITLE  SHALL  HAVE 
BEEN  PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED  IN  RESPECT  OF  THE 
GOODS)  if  the  shipper  shall  have  previously  taken 
up  any  document  of  title  to  such  goods  he  shall  sur- 
render the  same  as  against  the  issue  of  the  "shipped" 
bill  of  lading,  but  at  the  option  of  the  carrier  such 
document  of  title  may  be 

(IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  AND  UPON  SURRENDER 
OF  A  "RECEIVED  FOR  SHIPMENT"  BILL  OF  LAD- 
ING THE  SHIPPER  SHALL  BE  ENTITLED  WHEN 
THE  GOODS  HAVE  BEEN  LOADED  TO  RECEIVE 
A   "SHIPPED"   BILL   OF   LADING.) 

(A  "RECEIVED  FOR  SHIPMENT"  BILL  OF  LAD- 
ING WHICH  HAS  SUBSEQUENTLY  BEEN)  noted  at 
the  port  of  shipment  by  the  carrier,  master  or  agent 
with  the  name  or  names  of  the  ship  or  ships  upon 
which  the  goods  have  been  shipped  and  the  date  or 
dates  of  shipment  and  when  so  noted  the  same  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  (THESE  RULES)  this  rule  be  deem- 
ed to  constitute  a  "shipped"  bill  of  lading. 

8.  Any  clause,  covenant  or  agreement  in  a  contract 
of  carriage  relieving  the  carrier  or  the  ship  from  lia- 
bility for  loss  or  damage  to  or  in  connection  with 
goods  arising  from  negligence,  fault  or  failure  in  the 
duties  and  obligations  provided  in  this  article  or 
lessening  such  liability  otherwise  than  as  provided  in 
these  rules,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

Article  IV. — Rights  and  Immunities 
1.  Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  liable 
for  loss  or  damage  arising  or  resulting  from  unsea- 
worthiness unless  caused  by  want  of  due  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy, 
and  to  secure  that  the  ship  is  properly  manned,  equip- 
ped, and  supplied.  Whenever  loss  or  damage  has  re- 
sulted   from    unseaworthiness    the    burden   of    proving 
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the  exercise  of  due  diligence  shall  be  on  the  carrier 
or  other  person  claiming  exemption  under  this  section. 

2.    Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  damage  arising  or  resulting  from — 

(a)  Act,   neglect,  or  default  of  the   master,   mar- 
iner, pilot,  or  the  servants  of  the  carrier  in 
the    navigation    or    in   the    management    of   the 
ship. 

(b)  Fire. 

(c)  Perils,  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  sea  or 
other  navigable  Vi^aters. 

(d)  Act  of  God. 

(e)  Act  of  war. 

(f)  Act  of  public  enemies. 

(g)  Arrest  or  restraint  of  princes,  rulers  or  peo- 
ple, or  seizure  under  legal  process. 

(h)   Quarantine  restrictions. 

(i)  Act  or  omission  of  the  shipper  or  owner  of 
the  goods,  his  agent  or  representative. 

(j)    Strikes  or  lockouts  or  stoppage  or  restraint  of 
labor  from  whatever  cause,  whether  partial   or 
general. 

(k)   Riots  and  civil  commotions. 

(1)  Saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  property 
at  sea. 

(m)  Inherent  liability  for  wastage  in  bulk  or 
weight  or  inherent  defect,  quality  or  vice  of 
the  goods. 

(n)   Insufficiency  of  packing. 

(o)   Insufficiency  or  inadequacy  of  marks. 

(p)  Latent  defects  not  discoverable  by  due  dili- 
gence. 

(q)  Any  other  cause  arising  without  the  actual 
fault  or  privity  of  the  carrier,  or  without  the 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  agents,  servants  or 
employes  of  the  carrier,  but  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  person  claiming  the 
benefit  of  this  exception  to  show  that  neither 
the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  carrier  nor 
the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  agents,  servants, 
or  employes  of  the  carrier  contributed  to  the 
loss  or  damage. 

3.  The  shipper  to  the  same  extent  as  the  carrier 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  sustained 
by  the  carrier  or  the  ship  arising  or  resulting  from 
any  of  the  causes  particularized  in  the  above  section 
2  under  the  headings  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h), 
(j),   (k),   (p)   and   (q). 

4.  (THREE)  Any  deviation  in  saving  or  attempting 
to  save  life  or  property  at  sea,  or  any  deviation  auth- 
orized by  the  contract  of  carriage  (provided  that  such 
deviation  shall  be  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the 
service  in  which  the  ship  is  engaged)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  infringement  or  breach  of  these  rules 
or  of  the  contract  of  carriage,  and  the  carrier  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  resulting  there- 
from. 

5.  (FOUR)  Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be 
responsible  in  any  event  for  loss  or  damage  to  or  in 
connection  with  goods  in  any  amount  beyond  £100  per 
package  or  unit,  or  the  equivalent  of  that  sum  in  other 
currency  unless  the  nature  and  value  of  such  goods 
have  been  declared  by  the  shipper  before  the  goods 
are  shipped  and  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing. 

By  agreement  between  the  carrier,  master  or  agent 
of  the  carrier  and  the  shipper  another  maximum 
amount  than  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
fixed,  provided  that  such  maximum  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  figures  above  named. 

The  declarcition  by  the  shipper  as  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  any  goods  declared  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 


dence, but  shall  not  be  binding  or  conclusive  on  the 
carrier. 

6.  (FIVE)  Neither  the  carrier  nor  the  ship  shall  be 
responsible  in  any  event  for  loss  or  damage  in  con- 
nection with  goods  if  the  nature  or  value  thereof  has 
been  wilfully  misstated  by  the  shipper  in  the  bill  of 
lading. 

7.  (SIX)  Goods  of  an  inflammable  or  explosive  na- 
ture, or  of  a  dangerous  nature  (UNLESS)  the  nature 
and  character  (THEREOF  HAVE  BEEN  DECLARED 
IN  WRITING  BY  THE  SHIPPER)  whereof  are  un- 
known to  the  carrier  before  shipment  and  to  the  ship- 
ment whereof  the  carrier,  master,  or  agent  of  the  car- 
rier has  not  consented  (TO  THEIR  SHIPMENT),  may 
at  any  time  before  delivery  be  destroyed  or  rendered 
innocuous  by  the  carrier  without  compensation  to  the 
shipper,  and  the  shipper  of  such  goods  shall  be  liable 
for  all  damages  and  expenses  directly  or  indirectly 
arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  such  shipment.  If 
any  such  goods  shipped  with  such  knowledge  and  con- 
sent shall  become  a  danger  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  they 
may  in  like  manner  be  destroyed  or  rendered  innocu- 
ous by  the  carrier  without  (COMPENSATION  TO 
THE  SHIPPER)  liability  on  the  part  of  the  carrier 
except  to  general  average  if  any. 

Article  V 

(SEVEN)  A  carrier  shall  be  at  liberty  to  surrender 
in  whole  or  in  part  all  or  any  of  his  rights  and  im- 
munities under  (THIS  ARTICLE)  these  rules,  provided 
such  surrender  shall  be  embodied  in  the  bill  of  lading 
issued  to  the  shipper. 

Article   (FIVE)   VI— Special  Conditions 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
articles,  a  carrier,  master  or  agent  of  the  carrier  and 
a  shipper  shall  in  regard  to  any  particular  goods  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  any  agreement  in  any  terms  as 
to  the  responsibility  and  liability  of  the  carrier  for 
such  goods,  and  as  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
carrier  in  respect  of  such  goods,  or  his  obligation  as 
to  seaworthiness,  or  the  care  or  diligence  of  his  serv- 
ants or  agents  in  regard  to  the  receipt,  handling,  load- 
ing (STOWING),  stowage,  carriage,  custody,  care 
(AND)  unloading  and  delivery  of  the  goods  carried 
by  sea,  provided  that  in  this  case  no  bill  of  lading 
has  been  or  shall  be  issued  and  that  the  terms  agreed 
shall  "be  embodied  in  a  receipt  which  shall  be  a  non- 
negotiable  document  and  shall  be  marked  as  such. 

Any  agreement  so  entered  into  shall  have  full  legal 
effect. 

Provided  that  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  ordinary 
commercial  shipments  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  but  only  to  other  shipments  where  the  character 
or  condition  of  the  property  to  be  carried  or  the  cir- 
cumstances, terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  car- 
riage is  to  be  performed  are  such  as  reasonably  to  jus- 
tify a  special  agreement. 

Article  VII — Limitations  on  the  Application 
of  the  Rules 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  a  carrier  or 
a  shipper  from  entering  into  any  agreement,  stipula- 
tion, condition,  reservation  or  exemption  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility and  liability  of  the  carrier  or  the  ship  for 
the  loss  or  damage  to  or  in  connection  with  the  cus- 
tody and  care  and  handling  of  goods  prior  to  the  load- 
ing on  and  subsequent  to  the  delivery  (UNLOADING) 
from  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  are  carried  by  sea. 
Article  VIII — Limitation  of  Liability 

The  provisions  of  these  rules  shall  not  affect  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  carrier  under  (THE 
CONVENTION)  any  statute  for  the  time  being  in 
force  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  liability  of  own- 
ers of  sea-going  vessels. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1922 

United  States  Intercoastal  Trade  First  in  All  Respects.      Far  Eastern  and  European  Routes 

are  Second  and  Third 


STUDIES  of  the  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  and 
of  the  relations  of  that  traffic  with  the  move- 
ments in  preceding  years,  are  presented  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Record.  The  Record's  article  is  re- 
printed herewith,  except  that  Tables  IV  and  V  (cargo 
classification)  and  voluminous  data  regarding  the 
length,  beam  and  draft  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  are  omitted. 

The  subjects  treated  include: 

Traffic  by  trade  routes;  a  comparison  of  traffic  for 
the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922  over  the  principal  trade 
routes  of  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal; 

Origin  and  destination  of  commercial  cargo  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  1922; 
Commodity  statistics,  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  fiscal  year 
1922; 

Commodity  statistics,  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  fiscal  year 
1922; 

Ratio  of  cargo  tonnage  to  net  tonnage  of  vessels 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922 ;  %     r.^ 

Length,  beam  and  draft  of  vessels  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  irfthe^  fiscal  year  1922; 
I  Summary  oil  commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama 
Canal  during 'the, fiscal  year  1922  since  its  opening  to 
commercial  traffi#; 

'  Commerciarj^mffit  through  the  Panama  Canal  since 
its  opening,  classified  by  nationality  of  vessels. 


TRA-t^FIC  BY  TRADE  ROUTES 

A  comparison  of  traffic  for  the  fiscal  years  1921  and 
1922  over  the  principal  trade  routes  of  vessels  using 
the  Panama  Canal. 

'  The  greatest  volume  of  traffic  moving  over  any  trade 
route  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  that  between 
United   States   coastwise   ports;     in   point  of  net  ton- 


nage, Panama  Canal  measurement,  and  in  cargo  ton- 
nage, traffic  over  this  route  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  cargo  tonnage  moving  over  the  United  States 
coastwise  route  was  about  equally  divided  between 
eastbound  and  westbound  cargo.  The  leading  com- 
modities carried  in  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coastwise 
traffic  were  iron  and  steel,  coal,  sulphur,  and  miscel- 
laneous manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  cargo  from  the  west  coast  ports  was  made 
up  of  lumber,  canned  goods,  oil,  metals,  and  fresh  and 
dried  fruits. 

Second  only  to  the  coastwise  trade  in  volume  was 
the  traffic  to  and  from  the  Far  East.  Considering  the 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  traffic  only,  the  cargo  tonnage  over 
this  route  exceeded  the  westbound  United  States  coast- 
wise tonnage  by  approximately  450,000  cargo  tons,  and 
was  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the  cargo  ton- 
nage over  any  of  the  remaining  great  trade  routes. 
Cargo  from  the  Far  East  to  the  United  States,  through 
the  canal,  was  less  for  1922  than  for  1921,  and  ranked 
seventh  in  point  of  cargo  tonnage  of  the  Pacific-to- 
Atlantic  trade  routes.  This  one-sided  Far  East  trade 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  outgoing  vessels 
return  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  'round-the-world 
cruise  affording  a  better  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  re- 
turn cargo  than  the  trip  back  across  the  Pacific.  The 
outgoing  cargo  over  this  route  consists  mainly  of  oils, 
iron  and  steel,  railroad  material,  machinery,  raw  cot- 
ton and  ammonia,  while  in  return  the  Far  East  sends 
sugar,  rice,  tea,  rubber,  wool,  cocoanut  and  vegetable 
oils. 

Europe-Pacific  Coast  Third 

The  third  most  important  trade  route  through  the 
canal  in  point  of  cargo  tonnage  was  that  between  Eu- 
ropean ports  and  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
This  also  is  a  one-sided  trade  route,  with  the  bulk  of 


Table  I.— A  Comparison  oi  Commercial  Traffic  throo^  the  Panama  Canal  bjr  Trade  Sontes  for  the  Fiscal  Tears,  1921  and  1922. 


Trade  route. 


Fiscal 
year. 


Number  of  ships. 


Atlantic 

to 
Pacific, 


Pacific  I 

to       Total. 
Atlantic 


Panama  Canal  net  tonnage. 


Atlantic 

to 
Pacific. 


Pacific 

to 
Atlantic. 


Total 


Tons  of  cargo  carried. 


Atlantic 

to 
Pacific. 


Pacific 

to 
Atlantic. 


Total 


Between  United  States  coastwise  ports 

Between  east  coast  oE^nited'States  and  Far  East 

Between  west  coast  of  United  States  and  Europe 

Between  west  coast  of  South  America  and  Europe 

Between  east  coast  of  United  States  and  west  coast  of  South  America 

Between  Australasia  anaturope 

Between  west  coast  of  Canada  and  Europe 

Between  east  coast  of  United  States  and  Australasia 

Between  east  coast  of  Mexico  and  west  coast  of  South  America 

Between  west  coast  of  Canada  and  east  coast  of  United  States 

Between  Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  ai^dwest  coast  of  South  America ,. . 

Between  east  coast  of  United  States  and  Balboa,  C.  Z 

Between  east  coast  of  Mexico  and  west  coast  of  United  States 

Between  Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  and  west  coast  of  United  States 

Between  Cristobal,  C.  Z.,^nd  west  coast  of  Central  America 

Miscellaneous  trade  routes > 

Warships,  etc 

Totals 


1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 


1921 
1922 


177 
306 
187 
237 
80 
132 
136 
124 
253 
139 
72 
84 
14 
41 
90 
63 
77 
30 
13 
19 
151 
122 
12 


145 
249 
74 
47 
158 
173 
178 
131 
239 
144 
100 
70 
22 
56 
27 
13 
79 
25 
9 

30 

155 

124 

9 

4 

40 
12 
23 

11 
30 
122 
92 
2 


1,471 
1,509 


1,421 
1,227 


322 
555 
261 
284 
238 
305 
314 
255 
492 
283 
172 
154 
36 
97 
117 
66 
156 
55 
22 
49 
306 
246 
21 
16 
67 
18 
47 
35 
71 
58 
234 
246 
16 
14 


783,420 

1,524,190 

915,720 

1,200,570 

383,028 

606,213 

533,323 

503,733 

837,254 

462,123 

489,763 

565,780 

64,320 

222,210 

476.854 

270,137 

383,466 

146,200 

59,598 

91,667 

228,108 

180,876 

59,743 

54,678 

143,049 

26,048 

43,578 

33,575 

21,013 

23,173 

:  318,668 

^.492,999 

«*■'(■) 

,  (0 


647,557 
1,258,464 
351,904 
238,136 
782,117 
823,204 
743,148 
552,972 
778,868 
480,486 
701.530 
425,477 
103,234 
299,327 
156,283 
55,343 
400.455 
123,706 
45,187 
146,111 
237,486 
185,413 
51,448 
28,446 
204.977 
64,337 
41,976 
41,948 
25,733 
25,254 
403,071 
264,663 
(•) 
(0 


1,430,977 

2,782,654 

1,267,624 

1,438,706 

1,165,145 

1,429,417 

1,276,471 

1,056,705 

1,616,122 

942,609 

1,101,293 

991,257 

167,554 

521,537 

633,137 

325,480 

783,921 

269,906 

104,785 

237,778 

465,594 

366,289 

111,191 

83,124 

348.023 

90,385 

85,554 

75,523 

46,746 

48,427 

721,739 

757, Bo2 

(•) 

(•) 


698,429 

1,288.075 

1,213,906 

1,728,172 

144,591 

186,696 

297,166 

283,804 

933,261 

244,514 

391,848 

359,895 

20,416 

149,553 

620,428 

288,090 

654,659 

256,562 

82,827 

88,408 

85,190 

32.370 

90,525 

57,142 

261,205 

39,500 

32,048 

28,300 

15,227 

15,961 

350,352 

449.092 


673,959 

1.274,452 

428,044 

•303,315 

1,154,840 

1,302,183 

922,499 

663,127 

975,597 

548,609 

579,745 

381,538 

154,513 

420,272 

147,877 

45,957 

230 


47,729 
159,921 
139,547 

85,531 


8,155 
3,233 
14.578 
16,304 
17,378 
21.230 
442,445 
163,204 


1,372,388 

2,562,527 

1,641,950 

2,031,487 

1,299,431 

1,488,879 

1,219,665 

946.931 

1,908,858 

793,123 

971,59." 

741,43; 

174,926 

569,823 

768.305 

334,047 

654,889 

256,562 

130,556 

248,329 

224,737 

117,901 

S0.525 

57.142 

269,360 

42,533 

46,626 

44,704 

32,605 

37,191 

792,797 

612,290 


2,392 
2,736 


5,7V).  902 
6,494,172 


5,674,974 
5,013,287 


11,415,878 
11,417,459 


5,892,078 
5,495,934 


5.707,136 
5,388,976 


11,599,214 
10.884,910 


■  DiipUctment  tonnage,  87,473.    •  Displacement  tonnage,  36,888.    '  Displacement  tomiage,  124,361.    <  Displacement  tonnage,  37,267.     <  Displacement  tonnage,  60,914.    *  Displacement  tonnage,  98,181. 
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Tabic  n.— Orl^  and  Destination  of  aU  Commercial  Cargo  Fasslng  Throntfta  tbe  Panama  Canal  from  tha  Atlantic  to  tbe  Padfle.  Flfcal  Tear  1923. 

(Figures  represent  tons  of  2,240  pounds.) 


Totals. 

From—                                                  |                                                           To- 

West 
Indies. 

South 

America, 

east 

coast. 

Canada, 
east 
coast. 

Mexico, 
east 
coast. 

Cri,<!toba: 
C.Z. 

Other 
Euro- 
pean. 

British 
Isles. 

East 
coast 

of 
United 
States. 

South 

America 

west 

coast. 

United 
States, 
west 
coast. 

Far  East. 

Aus- 
tralasia. 

Canada, 
west 
coast. 

Central 

America, 

west 

coast. 

Balboa, 
C.Z. 

Hawaii. 

Miscel- 
laoeous. 

1921. 
July 

258,440 
317,970 
300.720 
374,437 
386,681 
517,110 

"i'.m 

2,013 

ii;743 

669 
2,105 
4,950 
5,313 

498 
9,439 

396 

3^280 
3,398 

'■4;343' 

26,624 
26,718 
17,889 
45,809 
29,300 
40,300 

6,415 
6,634 
7,274 
6,610 
7,450 
7,158 

24,339 
13,699 
14,340 
21,320 
18,974 
43,647 

21,271 
24,013 

29,820 
49.100 
74.678 
03,926 

178,726 
237.801 
221,1.54 
242,887 
2.55,781 
336,554 

37,743 
56.422 
31,906 
40,964 
37,161 
62,582 

92,115 
59,812 
86,516 
119,102 
133,760 
125,285 

70,789 
116,429 
115,561 
132,638 
123,439 
210,010 

39,409 
47,416 
42,866 
56,467 
70,059 
68,854- 

2,563 
7.759 
6,704 
16,347 
2,030 
7.433 

8,315 
1,128 
3,729 
8,443 
2,989 
5,021 

950 
28,114 
12,038 

'o^ooo 

25,672 

5,683 
890 

2,400 
476 

8,243 
11,028 

893 

September 

November 

December 

■  S^M 

Half  year 

2,155,358 

20,756 

22,974 

11,417 

186,640 

41,541 

136,319 

262.808 

1,472,903 

266.778 

616,590 

768,866 

323,071 

41.836 

29,625 

75,774 

28,700 

4.118 

1922. 

493,391 
442,825 
581,952 
562,433 
673,398 
586,377 

37,515 
12,790 
30,726 
36,139 
11,600 
7,538 

3,675 
7,014 
354 
7,521 
7,006 
5,891 

1,783 
3,415 
750 
2,463 
2,846 
2,500 

54,675 
41,737 
31,582 
29.100 
48,940 
42,488 

8,072 
6,063 
7,389 
6,434 
8,097 
7,076 

25,209 
14,346 
36,311 
37,9.33 
43,731 
31,339 

73,381 
54,731 
66,262 
63,510 
44,842 
77,2.58 

289,281 
302,729 
408,578 
379,333 
506,330 
412,287 

74,514 
77,958 
65,004 
98,496 
114,145 
117,484 

136,275 
130,128 
176,064 
184,819 
226,671 
202,362 

150,439 
154,156 
219,013 
183,072 
268,832 
145,951 

74,229 
63,709 
65,285 
58,400 
44,724 
69,034 

28.166 
7,376 
34,608 
10,044 
10,426 
15,849 

5,929 
2,798 
2,967 
2,520 
6,484 
1,652 

10,540 
6,700 
8,270 

10,535 
333 

15,963 

13,499 

February 

6,099 

14,547 

120 

8,100 

4,&4S 

May 

1,963 

9,982 

Half  year 

3,340,576 

136,308 

31,461 

13,757 

248,528 

43,131 

188,869 

379,984 

2,298.538 

547,601 

1,056,319  11,121,463 

375,381 

106,469 

22.350 

52,341 

42.3«5 

16,287 

Fiscal  year. . . 

5,495,934 

157,064. 

54,435 

25,174 

435,168 

84,672 

325,188 

012,792 

3,771,441 

314,379 

1,672,909 

1,890,329 

698,452 

148,305 

51,975 

128,115 

71,065 

20.40S 

Per  cent  of  total 
cargo: 
1922 

100.0 

2.9 
1.6 

1.0 

0.5 

7.9 
18.2 

1.5 
2.3 

5.9 
4.5 

11.7 
9.3 

68.6 
63.0 

14.8 
32.9 

30.5 
20.0 

34.4 
22.3 

12.7 
18.4 

2.7 
2.1 

0.9 
0.8 

2.3 
3.3 

1.3 

0.4 

1921 

0.5          0.7 

0  2 

the  traffic  moving  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
In  point  of  cargo  tonnage  this  route  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  Pacific-to-Atlantic  trade  route  through  the 
canal,  but  the  Atlantic-to-Pacific  traffic  over  this  route 
ranked  eighth  in  point  of  cargo  tonnage.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, flour,  lumber,  oils  and  canned  goods  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  eastbound  traffic  over  this  route,  while  in 
return  Europe  sent  principally  iron,  coal,  glassvi^are 
and  miscellaneous  small  manufactured  articles. 

Traffic  between  Europe  and  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  ranked  fourth  in  point  of  volume  and  showed 
a  decrease  of  approximately  30  per  cent  from  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  was  most  marked 
in  the  traffic  from  South  America  to  Europe,  as  the 
cargo  tonnage  from  Europe  to  South  America  was 
about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year.  South 
American  exports  over  this  route  were  principally  ni- 
trate, barley,  raw  cotton,  cottonseed  meal  and  cake, 
copper,  sugar  and  ivory  nuts,  while  the  more  impor- 
tant imports  were  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel,  textiles, 
olive  oil,  and  small  manufactured  articles. 

Exceeding  in  volume  all  other  trade  routes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  traffic  between  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
dropped  off  approximately  60  per  cent  in  1922  and 
ranked  fifth  in  point  of  cargo  tonnage  among  the  trade 
routes  through  the  canal.  Cargo  tonnage  southbound 
over  this  route  was  but  little  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  cargo  for  the  preceding  year.  While  the 
slump  in  the  nitrate  trade,  together  with  adverse  ex- 
change rates  and  the  general  business  depression,  were 
the  primary  factors  in  the  decreased  traffic.  South 
American  trade  with  Europe  showed  no  such  a  marked 
decrease.  United  States  exports  over  this  route  were 
chiefly  coal,  iron  and  steel,  cement  and  miscellaneous 
manufactured  goods,  and  in  return  South  America  ex- 
ported nitrate,  copper,  iron  and  tin  ores,  cacao,  coffee, 
and   ivory   nuts. 

Australasia-Europe  Trade 

Sixth  among  the  trade  routes  through  the  canal  in 
cargo  tonnage  was  that  between  Australasia  and  Eu- 
rope. Traffic  over  this  route  also  showed  a  decline 
from  the  preceding  year,  particularly  in  the  Pacific- 
to-Atlantic  trade.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tonnage 
from  Europe  to  Australasia  routed  through  the  canal 
showed  but  a  slight  decrease  from  the  preceding  year, 
the  loss  in  the  Pacific-to-Atlantic  trade  over  this  route 
must  be  attributed  to  other  factors  than  a  mere  fall- 


ing off  in  trade.  The  cost  of  bunker  coal,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  picking  up  additional  cargo  or  passengers 
at  ports  of  call  en  route  home,  national  interests,  etc., 
might  easily  be  the  determining  factor  in  causing  a 
vessel  to  select  the  Cape  Horn,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Suez  Canal  route  on  her  homeward  voyage.  Outgoing 
cargo  over  this  route  consisted  chiefly  of  coal,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery,  railroad  material,  textiles,  etc., 
while  on  return  voyages  from  Australasia  the  ships 
carried  principally  wheat,  wool,  copra,  phosphates,  cold 
storage  and  food  products. 

Traffic  between  the  West  Coast  of  Canada  and  Eu- 
rope and  between  the  West  Coast  of  Canada  and  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  in  the 
traffic  between  the  West  Coast  of  Canada  and  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  in  the  Canadian  traffic  also  load  and  dis- 
charge cargo  at  United  States  ports.  Statistics  kept 
year  by  year,  however,  in  the  same  manner  offer  a 
fair  comparison  and  the  fiscal  year  1922  shows  a  very 
considerable  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

Traffic  between  the  East  Coast  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  was  but  a  little  more 
than  one-third  that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  con- 
sisted entirely  of  fuel  oil  shipments  from  Mexico  to 
South  America,  with  the  tankers  returning  in  ballast. 

Cargo  tonnage  carried  between  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  also  showed  a 
marked  decline  and  was  but  little  more  than  one-half 
of  the  volume  carried  the  preceding  year.  Practically 
all  of  this  was  cargo  transshipped  at  the  Atlantic 
terminus  of  the  canal. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  ships  passing  through 
the  canal  in  1922,  over  the  principal  trade  routes,  to- 
gether with  their  aggregate  net  tonnage,  Panama  Ca- 
nal measurement,  and  tons  of  cargo  carried. 

ORIGIN    AND   DESTINATION   OF    COMMERCIAL 

CARGO  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1922 

Tables  II  and  III  give  a  much  better  index  as  to  the 
actual  movement  of  cargo  tonnage  in  transit  through 
the  canal  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  table 
on  trade  routes,  as  vessels  often  traverse  a  wide  area 
in  picking  up  and  discharging  their  cargoes. 
Coastwise  Trade  Important 

Of  the  total  cargo  tonnage  carried  through  the  canal 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  two-thirds  originated  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Cargo  from  the 
British  Isles  was  next  in  importance  and  formed  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  was  prac- 
tically twice  the  amount  of  cargo  originating  from 
Contirental  Europe.  The  East  Coast  of  Mexico  fur- 
nished approximately  one  -  twelfth  of  the  westbound 
cargo  tonnage  through  the  canal,  practically  all  of 
which  was  fuel  oil;  this  was  a  marked  decrease  from 
1921,  when  18.2  of  the  total  Atlantic-to-Pacific  cargo 
tonnage  routed  through  the  canal  originated  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Mexico. 

Of  the  total  Atlantic-to-Pacific  cargo  routed  through 
the  Canal  a  little  more  than  one-third  was  destined 
for  the  Far  East  as  compared  with  approximately  one- 
fifth  for  the  preceding  year.  Cargo  routed  to  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  showed  approximately  a 
50  per  cent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1921  and  rep- 
resented 30  per  cent  of  the  total  westbound  cargo. 
Cargo  in  transit  through  the  canal  to  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America  represented  but  one-seventh  of  the 
total  for  the  past  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  one- 
third  of  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Cargo 
routed  to  Australasia  through  the  canal  also  showed 
a  decline  and  the  total  tonnage  was  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  for  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eastbound  cargo  routed  through  the  canal  orig- 
inated on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  one-third  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Cargo  from  the  West  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica came  next  in  volume  and  represented  approximate- 
ly one-fourth  of  the  total  as  compared  with  two-fifths 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Australasia  contributed  8.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  Pacific-to-Atlantic  cargo,  and  the 
Far  East  6  per  cent,  both  showing  a  loss  in  cargo 
tonnage  from  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  total  Pacific-to- Atlantic  cargo  through  the 
canal,  42.7  per  cent  was  routed  to  the  East  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  31.1  per  cent  to  the  British  Isles, 
and  22.1  per  cent  to  Continental  Europe.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  remaining  4  per  cent  was  destined  for 
Cristobal,  with  the  rest  scattered. 

Commodity  Statistics,  Atlantic  to  Pacific 

From  the  cargo  declarations  and  copies  of  the  ships' 
manifests  submitted,  it  was  possible  to  classify  a  lit- 
tle more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo  in  transit 
through  the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific; 
of  the  20  per  cent  unclassified  commodities  a  consider- 
able portion  consisted  of  miscellaneous  small  manufac- 
tured articles  of  all  descriptions,  listed  as  "general." 

Commodities  carried  westbound  through  the  canal 
whose  combined  shipments  for  the  year  aggregated 
100,000  cargo  tons  or  over  were  as  follows: 

Tons  of  2240 
COMMODITY  pounds 

Manufactured  goods  (including  iron  and 
steel,  railroad  material,  machinery,  tex- 
tiles,  etc.)    1,403,411 

Oils    (including  crude,  refined,  vegetable, 

etc.)  988,829 

Coal   and   coke   404,389 

Cotton,  raw  198,684 

Metals,   various   174,104 

Sugar    155,409 

Sulphur    100,449 

The  above  seven  commodities  made  up  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  westbound  cargo  through  the 
canal  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Detailed  commodity  statistics,  as  shown  herewith, 
were  not  kept  prior  to  January  1,  1921,  so  that  com- 


parative statistics  with  preceding  fiscal  years  cannot 
be  compiled.  Comparing  the  last  half  of  the  past  fis- 
cal year,  however,  with  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  we  have  the  following: 

Last  six  months  of  fiscal 
COMMODITY  year— Cargo  tons 

1921  1922 

Iron    and    steel,    including   all 

structural   material,   plates, 

bars,  angles,  etc 371,462  742,613 

Oil,    crude   684,177  270,165 

Oil,   refined   281,084  268,311 

Coal  and  coke  370,160  235,188 

Sugar    80,236  142,604 

Metals,    various    32,645  110,479 

Railroad  material  45,929  100,170 

Machinery    52,214  88,731 

Sulphur    71,014  63,048 

Cotton  43,411  45,766 

Commodity  Statistics,  Pacific  to  Atlantic 

From  the  cargo  declarations  submitted  by  vessels 
transiting  the  canal  eastbound,  it  was  possible  to  clas- 
sify 93  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo  passing  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Commodities,  whose  combined 
shipments  for  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  100,000  tons 
or  more,  were  as  follows: 

Tons  of  2240 
COMMODITY  pounds 

Wheat    804,736 

Lumber    720,622 

Nitrate  470,796 

Barley    418,234 

Canned  goods  (fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.)   344,601 

Oils,   various   296,394 

Sugar     257,967 

Cold  storage  food  products 193,396 

Metals,  various  179,582 

Ores   156,136 

Wool     148,103 

Flour   130,217 

The  above  twelve  commodities  comprised  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Pacific-to-Atlantic  cargo  trans- 
ported through  the  canal  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Comparing  the  last  six  months  of  1922  with  the  last 
six  months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  on  shipments 
of  the  leading  commodities  through  the  canal,  we  have 
the  following: 

Last  six  months  of  fiscal 
COMMODITY  year— Cargo  tons 

1921  1922 

Lumber  204,804  477,339 

Wheat   385,560  275,419 

Nitrate    749,873  228,902 

Oils,  various  127,971  175,632 

Canned  goods,  various 52,218  128,163 

Ores,   various   65,638  108,987 

Metals  76,065  101,005 

Wool    58,070  99,098 

Sugar    105,145  92,160 

Cold  storage  food  products 186,920  79,916 

Barley  95,347  78,100 

Coffee    41,258  62,672 

Flour  77,310  30,550 

Ratio  of  Cargo  Tonnage  to  Net 

The  average  ratio  of  cargo  tonnage  to  net  tonnage 
for  all  cargo-carrying  vessels  transiting  the  canal  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1922  was  0.95  of  a  cargo  ton  of  J 
2240  pounds  to  each  net  ton,  Panama  Canal  measure-  f 
ment.  Excluding  the  vessels  transiting  the  canal  in 
ballast,  the  average  ratio  for  all  laden  vessels  was 
1.06  cargo  tons  for  each  net  ton. 

Segregating  the  Atlantic-to-Pacific  traffic,  the  ratio 
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Table  IIL—Ori^  and  Destination  of  aO  Commercial  Cargo  Fassing  Through  the  Panama  Canal  irom  the  Paclflc  to  the  Atlantic. 

(Figures  represent  tons  of  2,240  pounds.) 


rucal  Tear  1922. 


Total?. 

From— 

To- 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Hawai- 
ian 
Islands. 

West 

coast 

of 

Central 

America. 

West 
coast  of 
Canada. 

Austral- 
asia. 

Far  East. 

West 
coast  of 
United 
States. 

West 
coast  of 

South 
America. 

West 
coast  of 
United 

States. 

British 
Isles. 

Other 
European. 

Cristobal 
C.Z. 

Eaat 

coast 

of 

Canada. 

West 
Indies. 

East 

coast  of 

South 

America. 

Africa. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

1921. 
July 

450,542 
521,303 
454,174 
611,338 
408,759 
435,943 

■■■■302' 

33,305 
29,700 
14,766 
9,629 
2,930 
5,981 

4,922 
4,785 
1,120 
1,944 
412 
2,000 

8,559 
4,978 
6,217 
14,658 
11,009 
4,669 

63,747 
56,462 
26,020 
36,605 
5,775 
37,528 

39,800 
29,308 
11,516 
55,373 
29,574 
30,478 

222,647 
293,564 
319,197 
372,518 
293,815 
206,259 

77,502 
102,204 

75,338 
120,611 
125,244 
148,428 

W4,736 
206,254 
145,522 
180,811 
179,807 
170,110 

165,229 
205,364 
169,234 
202,843 
87,828 
118,153 

102.418 
87,038 
121,829 
193,093 
183,903 
128,243 

11,167 
13,407 
11,989 
14,711 
8,512 
11,780 

3,246 
1,705 

■'■■l23' 

■■"682' 

3,540 
3,969 
4,896 
5.073 
5,221 
4,435 

208 
724 
704 

30 
488 

14 

August 

September... 
October 

2,842 

9.500 

S.1S4 

December. , . . 

2,526 

Halfycir.. 

2,942,059 

302 

96,311 

15,783 

50,090 

226,137 

196,109 

1,708,000 

649,327 

1,047,240 

948.651 

819,522 

71,566 

5,756 

27,134 

2,168 

9,500 

10,522 

1922. 

January 

February 

313,707 
395,249 
378,137 
483.614 
485,109 
391,101 

ii!672 
4,856 

20! 944 
29,541 

8,055 

7,496 

311 

228 

4,197 
7,839 
15.418 
12,207 
17,590 
7,553 

11,268 
40,400 
30,822 
11,127 
16,077 
21 , 197 

29,079 
39,881 
47,598 
62,754 
24,134 
9,940 

14,915 
8,258 
14,057 
33,874 
35,955 
19,936 

155,218 
109.602 
187,009 
211,663 
233,907 
202,300 

90,975 
110,701 

78,066 
151,701 
136,442 
100,574 

155.948 
172,536 
194,446 
253,384 
245,877 
226,284 

95,763 
157,005 
112,716 
155,719 
136,466 

90,266 

53,426 
53,459 
57,067 
62,453 
84,924 
56,349 

5,611 
9,609 
11,749 
18,399 
13,380 
14,571 

2 

580 
116 
67 

2,285 
2,193 
963 
5,030 
3,178 
2,704 

674 
445 

616 

April 

May 

2,293 
417 
927 

4,581 

1,639 
800 



Half  year. . 

2,446,917 

66,413 

16,090 

64,804 

130,891 

213,386 

126,995 

1,159,819 

668,519 

1,248,475 

727,935 

367,678 

73,319 

765 

16,353 

4,756 

4,581 

3,055 

Fiscal  year. 

5,388,976 

66,715 

112,401 

80,587 

180,981 

439,523 

323,104 

2.867,819 

1,317,846 

!, 295, 715 

1,676,586 

1.187,200  |l44,885 

6,521 

43.487 

6,924 

14,081 

13,577 

Per  cent  of 

total  cargo: 

1922... 

1921.... 

100.0 
100  0 

1.2 
0.1 

2.1 
1.1 

1.5 
0  9 

3.3 
2.2 

8.2 
12.7 

6.0 
8.9 

53.2 
34.1 

24.5 
49.0 

42.7 
39.4 

31.1 

3».e 

22.1 
19.9 

2.7 
3.4 

0  1 
0.3 

0  8 
2.7 

0.1 
1.4 

0.2 
1.3 

0  2 
10 

of  cargo  tonnage  to  net  tonnage  was  0.86  for  all  ves- 
sels, and  for  laden  vessels  only  the  ratio  was  0.98 ; 
while  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  the  ratio  of 
cargo  tonnage  to  net  tonnage  for  all  vessels  was  1.07, 
and  for  laden  vessels  only,  1.16  cargo  tons  per  net  ton, 
Panama  Canal  measurement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  cargo  ton- 
nage to  net  tonnage  for  vessels  of  all  nationalties, 
giving  the  ratio  both  for  all  cargo-carrying  vessels 
and  for  laden  vessels  only: 

RATIO   OF  CARGO   TONNAGE   TO  NET  TONNAGE   OF  ALL   VES- 
SELS   TRANSITING    THE    PANAMA    CANAL 
DURING   THE    FISCAL    YEAR   1922 

Ratio  cargo  tonnage 
Panama  Canal  net  tonnage  Total 

Of  ves-  Laden  cargo 

sels  in  vessels  tonnage 

ballast  only  carried 


German  122,893 

Greek 11,189  7,429 

Italian  73,393 

Japanese ..     138,847  733,619 

Mexican    ..        1,880  78 

Norwegian      90,106  294,901 

Panaman..            207  307 

Peruvian 161,930 

Spanish ....       13,901  13,363 

Swedish....         9,630  114,816 

U.  S 348,323  4,617,984 


121,888 

.992 

.992 

11,956 

.642 

1.609 

38,851 

.529 

.529 

1,044,515 

1.197 

1.424 

10 

.128 

.128 

408,268 

1.060 

1.384 

526 

.751 

1.713 

64,370 

.397 

.397 

23,701 

.869 

1.774 

141,448 

1.137 

1.232 

4,950,519 

.996 

1.072 

to  net  tonnage 
Including     Laden 
vessels  in      vessels 

456,775     3,305,437     3,329,861     0.877     1.007 


British 

Chilean  150,398 

Costa  Rican  8     

Danish    ....      24,910  202,563 

Dutch    17,779  275,649 

French    ....        9,238  180,933 


46,182       .307 


.307 


272,779 
290,573 
139,463 


1.199  1.346 
.990  1.054 
.733       .771 


Totals... .1,122,803  10,255,693  10,884,910       .953     1.061 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAFFIC  THROUGH 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  DURING  THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  1922  AND  SINCE  ITS  OPENING 

TO  COMMERCIAL  TRAFFIC 

For  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  traffic 
through  the  canal  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in 
point  of  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  was  practically 
on  a  par  with  the  traffic  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 


Table  VI.— Snmmary  ot  Commercial  Traffic  Through  the  Panama  Canal  During  the  Fiscal  Tear  1922  and  since  Its  Opening  to  Commerclclal  Traffic. 


ATLANTIC  TO  PACiriC. 

PACIFIC 

TO  ATLANTIC. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
cargo. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
cargo. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
cargo. 

Registered 
gross. 

Registered 
net. 

Registered 
gross. 

Registered 
net. 

Registered 
gross. 

Registered 
net. 

1921. 
July 

105 
120 
128 
131 
123 
135 

508,670 
607,852 
669,087 
708,363 
671,741 
720,502 

403,051 
487,219 
530,634 
571,175 
539,017 
575,669 

258,440 
317,970 
300,720 
374,437 
386,681 
517,110 

101 

116 
93 

124 
99 

104 

514,132 
611,965 
498,133 
627,449 
512,416 
503.997 

407,562 
478,057 
394,503 
498,379 
403,394 
441,. 575 

450,542 
521,303 
454,174 
611,338 
468,759 
435,943 

206 
236 
221 
255 
222 
239 

1,022,802 
1,219,817 
1,167,220 
1,335,812 
1,184,157 
1,284,499 

810,613 
965,276 
925,137 

1,069,554 
942,411 

1,017,244 

708.983 

839.273 

754,894 

985,775 

8&5,440 

053,053 

Total  for  first  half  of  fiscal  year 

74) 

3,886,215 

3,106,765 

2,155,358 

637 

3,328,092 

2,623,470 

2,942,059 

1,379 

7,214,307 

5,730,235 

5,097,417 

.      1922. 

125 
114 
138 
121 
134 
135 

646,371 
605,323 
724,316 
650,055 
742,419 
752,082 

513,764 
488,005 
586,041 
520,688 
594,713 
594,196 

493,591 
442,825 
581,9.52 
562.433 
673,. 398 
586,377 

85 
98 
96 
109 
109 
93 

423,469 
499,713 
502,6.55 
569,283 
555,134 
475,956 

332,752 
398,530 
389,770 
4.54,145 
4,38,103 
376,517 

313.707 
395,249 
378,137 
483,614 
485,109 
391.101 

210 
212 
234 
230 
243 
228 

1,069,840 
l,ia5,036 
1,286,971 
1,219,338 
1,297  ,,5,53 
1,228,0,38 

846,516 
886,535 
975,811 
974,833 
1,032,816 
970,713 

807,298 

838.074 

960,089 

1,046,047 

May 

1,158,507 

977.478 

Total  for  second  half  of  fiscal  year 

767 

4,120,566 

3,297,407 

3,340,576 

590 

3,026,210 

2,389,817 

2,446,917 

1,357 

7,146,776 

5,687,224 

5,787,493 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1922 

1,.509 

8,006,781 

6,404,172 

5,495,934 

1,227 

6,354,302 

5,013,287 

5,388,976 

2,736 

14, .361, 083 

11,417,459 

10,884,910 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

522 

390 

874 

915 

857 

1,180 

1,471 

1,509 

2,657.865 
1.912,846 
4,170,733 
3.938,042 
3,458,417 
5,. 391,  ,507 
7, 287,. 556 
8.006,781 

1,860,276 
1,277,728 
2,819,848 
2,736,542 
2,673,958 
4,108,873 
5,740,902 
6,404.172 

2,070,9'.»3 
1.369,019 
2,929,260 
2,630,300 
2,740,254 
4,092,516 
5,892,078 
5,495,934 

553 
362 
929 
1,154 
1,167 
1,298 
1,421 
1,227 

2,758.9:2 
1,683,683 
4,.3«0,088 
5,433,297 
4,418,186 
5,668,252 
7,2.34,859 
6,354,302 

1,932.296 
1,118,434 
2,978,709 
3,837.531 
3,451,032 
4,377,171 
5,674,974 
5,013,287 

2,817,461 
1,725,095 
4,129,303 
4,892,731 
4,176,367 
5,281,983 
5,707,136 
5,388,976 

1,075 
758 
1,803 
2,069 
2.024 
2,478 
2,892 
2,736 

5,416.787 
3,596.529 
8.530,821 
9.371,339 
7,876.603 
11,059,819 
14,522,415 
14,361,083 

3,792,572 
2,396,162 
5,798,5.57 
6,574,073 
6,124,990 
8,546,044 
11,415,876 
11,417.459 

4,888,4.54 
3,094,114 

7,058,563 

7,532,031 

6,916,621 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920 

9,374,499 

11,599,214 

10,884,910 

Totals 

7,724 

.36.823,807 

27.682,299 

27,229,354 

8,111 

37,911,589 

28,383,434 

34,119.052 

15,8.35 

74,735,396 

56,065.733 

61,348,406 
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cific,  and  in  cargo  tonnage  was  greater;  but  for  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  both  in  cargo  tonnage  and 
registered  tonnage,  the  Atlantic-to-Pacific  traffic  was 
greater  by  approximately  a  third. 

This  preponderance  of  traffic  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  many  ships 
passing  through  the  canal  laden  with  cargo  for  Aus- 
tralasia and  the  Orient  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
return  by  some  other  route.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  tonnage  returning  from  the  Orient  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  approximately  only  a  fifth  of 
the  tonnage  bound  for  the  Orient  by  this  route. 

However,  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that 
the  volume  of  the  Atlantic-to-Pacific  traffic  has  ex- 
ceeded that  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  only 
within  the  past  six  months  that  the  difference  has 
been  so  striking.  In  the  earlier  years  of  canal  traffic 
the  Pacific-to-Atlantic  tonnage  was  the  greater,  and 
by  taking  the  aggregate  tonnage  passing  through  the 
canal  since  its  opening  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 

TA»I4I  vn.— STATEMENT  MOWINO  TBI  NTJIIBKR  OF  VI8BKL8.  THE  PlNtUA  CANAI,  NET  TOITOAOE.  TOLLS  HSIMm, 
AND  TONS  OF  CAROO  CAERIXI)  BT  VESSELS  Or  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATIONS  PAB31S0  THROBOH  THE  PANAUA  CUIII. 
DUHINO  THE  FIKST  8  TEABS  Of  ITS  OPERATION. 


Natiooality. 

Year. 

No.  of 
ships. 

Panama 
Canal  net 
tonnage. 

Tolls. 

Tons  o{ 
cargo. 

I9I5 
1916 

459 
213 

1,700,145 
652,989 

»2, 002, 845:77 
724,219  01 

2,187,«M 

848.857 

1917 

40'' 

1,239,492 

1,238,322.63 

1,474.725 

1918 

567 

1,704,040 

1,713,827.23 

2,098.277 

1919 

784 

2,257,342 

2,327,261.48 

2,758,886 

1920 

1,129 

3,791,088 

3,805,024.77 

4,547,140 

1921 

1.210 

4,801,761 

4,784,677.35 

6,163.025 

1922 

1.095 

4,971,509 

4,867,495.81 

4,060.511 

TotaU 

5,861 

21,178,366 

21,464,474.05 

24,030.333 

British  . .          

1915 
1916 

465 
358 

1,030,833 
1,161,097 

1,847,341.10 
1,140,395.07 

2,200,514 

1,570.680 

I9I7 

780 

2,663,250 

2,595,158.60 

3,393,750 

1918 

702 

2,529,203 

2,498,596.49 

2,615,675 

1919 

607 

1,915,744 

1,954,715.87 

1,876,939 

1920 

753 

2,760,188 

2,805,018.50 

2,830,268 

1921 

972 

3.978,329 

3,989,281.58 

3,738,257 

1922 

935 

3.795,526 

3,728,007.80 

3,329,861 

Totals 

5,572 

20.434,170 

20,658,515.01 

21,555,92* 

191.5 
1916 

42 
44 

1.30,776 
172,459 

141,066.91 
149,357.56 

166,522 

229,368 

1917 

145 

490,534 

448,948.53 

597,581 

1918 

296 

876,024 

823,748.57 

1,090.823 

1919 

128 

497,5.55 

460,057.08 

577,679 

1920 

106 

397,632 

371,408.79 

404,323 

1921, 

140 

548,227 

623,311.94 

637,887 

1922 

113 

385,007 

374,870.62 

408,268 

Totab 

1,014 

3,498,214 

3,292,770.60 

4,112,451 

1915 
1916 

6 
24 

24,897 
81,818 

30,260.40 
88,229.68 

42,600 

117,780 

1917 

72 

291,500 

305,702.63 

446,358 

1918 

54 

238,814 

248,063.30 

407,399 

1919 

87 

341,064 

364,622.57 

503,427 

1920 

118 

515,243 

543,936.93 

726,338 

1921 

136 

613,245 

655,176.51 

758,617 

1922 

189 

872,466 

953,949.00 

1,044,515 

Totals 

080 

2,979,047 

3,189,941.02 

4.047,034 

1915 

1910 

35 
33 

94,638 
91,243 

101,275.95 
80,192.25 

50,879 

53,573 

1917 

99 

265,210 

236,588.20 

184,448 

1918 

96 

254,841 

223,146.30 

153,259 

1919 

93 

2.53,561 

212,511.90 

161.340 

1920 

79 

212,000 

169,472.55 

104,738 

1921 

63 

159,727 

147,023.75 

61,737 

1922 

53 

150,398 

115,757.90 

46,183 

1,285,968.80 

{110,680.30 
66,938.80 

816.154 

I>«ii-h 

116.603 
94,950 

1910 

18 

68,011 

1917 

43 

10.3,882 

141,461.44 

242,567 

19IS 

100 

272,949 

249,761.14 

420,063 

1919 

79 

213,534 

207,404.47 

325,277 

1920 

9 

32,221 

43,528.35 

42,533 

1921 

60 

236,512 

241,411.86 

322.059 

1922 

53 

227,473 

222,146  65 

272.779 

Totab 

386 

1,307,116 

1,283,333.01 

1,836,831 

D»teh 

1915 

7 

21,075 

24,103.58 

26,402 

1916 

15 

39,642 

43,910.44 

61.959 

1917 

74 

260,500 

270,321.78 

314.203 

1918 

48 

197,627 

214,211.46 

233,063 

1919 

19 

8S-,299 

97,467.75 

119,297 

1920 

29 

15.',. 5.36 

126,808.98 

128,442 

1921 

50 

248,801 

229,248.94 

216,488 

1922 

66 

293,438 

200,138.38 

290,573 

Totals 

308 

1,301.907 

1,266,271  31 

1,390,427 

i9;s 

1916 

9,403 
74,429 

10,034  30 
67,691  30 

8,202 
62,210 

30 

1917 

86 

218,593 

199,860.25 

1.59.609 

1918 

83 

208,958 

177,732.30 

143,344 

1919 

64 

166,9.56 

133,243.12 

121,524 

1920 

75 

191,689 

161,964.75 

119,418 

1921 

60 

1.57,495 

107,160.64 

105,332 

1922 

60 

101,930 

103,035.30 

64,370 

Totils 

402 

1.189.453 

960,721.96 

783,999 

Acaeh 

3 

1 

10,703 
4.343 

12,843.60 
4.782.50 

13,600 
7,176 

1916 

1917 

9 

3S,SS9 

39.440.42 

36,680 

191S 

52 

147,805 

152,028.03 

159.859 

1919 

104 

253,774 

283,971.06 

280,812 

1930 

60 

114,664 

127,818.17 

125.249 

1921 

44 

1.55,889 

164.575.94 

132,830 

1922 

51 

190,171 

216,475  40 

139,463 

Totals 

324 

916,238 

,  1.001,941.12 

901.675 

tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  slightly  exceeds  that  in  the  other  direction. 

The  considerable  reduction  in  the  Pacific-to-Atlantic 
traffic  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  due  to  a  marked 
decline  in  tonnage  from  South  America,  Australasia 
and  the  Far  East.  Tonnage  from  these  areas  was  ap- 
proximately only  60  per  cent  of  that  for  the  preceding 
year.  Tonnage  from  the  West  Coast  of  United  States, 
Canada,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  considerable  increase. 

Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  vessels  transiting  the 
canal  since  its  opening  to  commerce,  segregated  be- 
tween Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  and 
shows  their  registered  gross  and  net  tonnage,  together 
with  the  amount  of  cargo  carried. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  SINCE  ITS  OPENING,  CLASSIFIED 

BY  NATIONALITY  OF  VESSELS 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  American 
vessels  transiting  the  canal  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  nationality,  numbering  1095  out  of  a  total  of 
2736  vessels,  or  approximately  two  out  of  five.  Ves- 
sels of  United  States  registry  furnished  431/2  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  and  carried  approximately  45  per 
cent  of  all  cargo  transported  through  the  canal. 

Vessels  of  British  registry  were  a  close  second,  num- 
bering 935,  or  approximately  one  out  of  three.  British 
vessels  furnished  practically  one-third  of  all  tonnage 
through  the  canal  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  car- 
ried approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo  rout- 
ed through  the  canal. 

Vessels  of  Japanese  registry  ranked  third  in  point 
of  numbers  with  189  vessels,  and  comprised  approxi- 
mately 8  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  carried  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo  through  the 
canal  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Japanese  tonnage 
routed  through  the  canal  during  1922  showed  a  40 
per  cent  increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Vessels  of  Norwegian  registry  were  fourth  in  point 
of  numbers,  tonnage  and  tons  of  cargo  carried.  For 
1922,  vessels  of  Norwegian  registry  comprised  3.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  as  compared  with  4.8  per 
cent  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 


"~rfifb 

1915 
1916 

17 
13 

50,824 
41,537 

58,174.76 
35.892.70 

53,29? 

47,230 

1917 

18 

69,203 

56,793.78 

94,515 

1918 

26 

80,191 

74,621.25 

132,521 

1919 

27 

95,684 

88,572  73 

143,516 

1920 

19 

76,825 

62,268.74 

74,244 

1921 

25 

113,601 

03,331  25 

128,919 

1922 

35 

124,446 

105.939  90 

141  448 

Totals 

180 

6.52,370 

575,595.11 

815,691 

SDaaisb 

1915 

■ 

"*              

1916 
1917 

20 

49,124 

47,731.15 

71,080 

1918 

11 

24,469 

24,038  78 

35,394 

1919 

11,006 

11,092.20 

10,047 

1920 

41 

106,0.j6 

98,228  02 

101,563 

1921 

44 

117,400 

118.548.41 

143,070 

1922 

9 

27,264 

32,712.88 

23,701 

Totals 



130 

335,379 

332,345  53 

384,861 

1915 
1916 
1917 

4.158 

3,992.40 
2  779  92 

900 

6,430 

6,029  80 

5,700 

1918 
1919 
1920 

4 

13,218 

16,875.70 

11,450 

26 

98,692 

98,959.79 

63,441 

1921 

25 

102,783 

103,206.60 

1922 

.20 

73,393 

75,511  30 

38,851 

Totals 

80 

302,535 

307,355  51 

168, 331V 

1915 
1916 

11 

8 

22,. 583 
4.733 

24.931.12 
3.700  39 

21,0^0 

345 

1917 

51 

41,951 

41,097,84 

36,349 

1918 

30 

25,937 

22,208.60 

30,904 

1919 

27 

30,411 

31,907  67 

31,877 

1920 

34 

97.211 

98,534  81 

106,80? 

1921 

C3 

123,046 

130,035  14 

143,003 

1922 

57 

144,448 

141.791.47 

134.380 

Totab 

281 

1,075 
758 

489.320 

3,792,572 
2,396,163 

484,207.04 

$4,367,550.19 
3.408,089  62 

604.690 

1915 
1916 

4,888.45« 

3,094.11* 

■         ,  '    •  ■ 

1917 

1,803 

5,798,557 

5,637,463  05 

7,058.563 

1918 

2,069 

6,574.073 

6,438,853.15 

7,532.031 

1919 

2,024 

6,134,990 

6,172,828  59 

6,916,«2t 

1920 

2,478 

8,546,044 

8.513,933  15 

9,374.499 

1931 

2,892 

11,415,870 

11,276,889  91 

II. .599,214 

1922 

2,736 

11,417,459 

11,197,832  41 

10,884,910 

15,835 

56,005,733 

56,003.440.07 

61.348.40S. 

DELIVERY  OF  THE  KAMOI 

First  Electrically-Propelled  Naval  Vessel,  Aside  from  Those  of  United  States,  Built  for 
Japan  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


THE  fuel  ship  Kamoi,  built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  Japanese  Navy,  com- 
pleted her  builder's  trials  off  the  Delaware  Capes 
September  8.  She  is  the  first  electrically  pro- 
pelled vessel  to  be  acquired  by  any  navy  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  For  thirty-six  hours  the 
Kamoi,  manned  by  a  crew  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  and  a  Japanese  crew  under  command 
of  Captain  T.  Murase,  who  will  take  her  over,  was  put 
through  tests  that  brought  into  play  every  possible 
stress  on  all  parts  of  her  machinery  and  equipment 
and  showed  no  signs  of  weakness. 

The  Kamoi  is  a  vessel  of  13,000  tons  deadweight, 
8000  horsepower,  a  draft  of  28  feet  and  a  speed  of 
about  15  knots.     She  will  carry  both  coal  and  oil. 

The  electric  drive  equipment  of  the  Kamoi,  designed 
and   installed   by  the   General   Electric    Company,   in- 


400-kilowatt  direct-current  turbine  generators,  which: 
supply  the  excitation  current  as  well  as  power  to  op- 
erate such  auxiliaries  as  the  main  circulation  pump,, 
main  condensate  pump,  sanitary  pump,  blower  motors, 
steering  gear,  radio  apparatus,  ventilators  and  light- 
ing equipment. 

There  is  also  a  625-kilowatt  auxiliary  alternator, 
which  can  be  connected  to  either  of  the  auxiliary  tur- 
bines in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  main  driving  unit 
or  any  of  the  auxiliaries.  This  small  generator  will 
supply  sufficient  power  to  propel  the  ship  at  a  speed 
of  about  seven  knots. 

The  vessel  is  a  coal  burner,  equipped  with  four  Yar- 
row type  boilers  having  oil  spray  boosters  attached  tO' 
be  used  when  high  temperature  is  desired  quickly. 
The  Radio  Equipment 

The  radio  equipment  is  also  of  General  Electric  man- 
ufacture, consisting  of  a  1-kilowatt  telephone  and  tel- 


The   Kamoi.     Photo   by   New   York    Shipbuilding   Corporation 


eludes  the  use  of  synchronous  motors  for  the  first  time 
in  any  twin-screw  vessel.  Tests  demonstrated  that 
the  Japanese  ship  is  the  most  economically  operated 
steam  vessel  of  her  size  afloat.  Her  electrical  propul- 
sion machinery  gives  unusual  flexibility  of  control  as 
well  as  economy  of  operation,  and  the  mechanical  sim- 
plicity of  the  driving  unit  affords  exceptional  reli- 
ability. 

There  is  practically  no  vibration  in  the  vessel,  as 
was  shown  by  the  balancing  of  a  nickel  on  edge  on 
the  foundation  of  the  main  turbine  while  the  ship  was 
under  way.  While  the  ship  was  going  ahead  at  full 
speed  the  propelling  machinery  was  reversed  to  quar- 
ter speed  astern  in  19  seconds,  after  which  the  en- 
gines were  brought  up  to  full  speed  astern. 

The  Kamoi  was  built  in  this  country  instead  of  the 
large  shipbuilding  yards  of  Japan  in  order  that  the 
Japanese  might  get  electric  drive,  which  has  been  so 
highly  developed  in  the  United  States  on  commercial 
and  naval  vessels. 

8000  H.  P.  Curtis  Turbine  Generator 

The  main  propulsion  unit  consists  of  an  8000-horse- 
power  Curtis  turbine  generator,  supplying  power  to 
two  4000-horsepower  synchronous  motors  directly  driv- 
ing  the   twin-screw    propellers.      There    are    also   two 


egraph  transmitter  and  two  complete  receiving  sets. 
An  unusual  feature  of  the  telephone  installation  is- 
five  extensions  from  the  radio  room  connecting  with 
the  captain's  cabin,  engine  room  and  other  parts  of 
the  ship.  By  means  of  this  equipment  the  captain  can 
remove  the  receiver  from  the  telephone  at  any  one  of 
five  stations  and  put  in  a  call  for  the  officer  of  another 
ship  and  carry  on  a  conversation  by  radio  much  as  he 
might  from  an  office  on  a  land  telephone. 

The  Kamoi  is  Sperry  equipped,  having  a  Sperry  gy- 
roscopic compass,  Sperry  30-inch,  high-powered  marine 
type  searchlight,  Sperry  electric  log,  a  Sperry  course 
and  speed  recorder,  which  is  controlled  by  the  gyro- 
scopic compass  and  by  the  electric  log  and  gives  a 
graphic  record  of  the  course  and  speed  of  the  ship 
at  all  times. 

The  ship  has  a  normal  displacement  tonnage  of  19,- 
500,  is  495  feet  long  and  has  a  beam  of  62  feet.  She 
has  a  draught  of  28  feet  and  a  deadweight  of  13,000 
tons.  She  is  equipped  to  carry  approximately  10,000 
tons  of  fuel  oil. 

Dock  trials,  held  at  Camden  August  25,  proved  sat- 
isfactory. After  informal  receptions  on  board  the  ship 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  Kamoi  coaled  at 
Norfolk  for  her  voyage  to  Japan. 
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SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1  4C«a:(R       MKTIIOP  OK  ANP  Ari'AKATrS  POR   HAIS- 

INO  SIDMRROEU  VKSSKLB-     Fbedkku  K  W.  Emuno. 

New  York.  N.  Y  .  nnslgDor  lo  Submirln*  r>«TlCM  Corpo- 

railoo.    a    CorporalloD    of    DfUw.rf.      nkd    No».    12. 

1020      S^TUI  No.  423..176      10  Clulmi      (CI.  114— 50  > 

1.  The    method    of    raimni:    •ubmerRed    vmhm-Ii.    wbtcb 

coDilitu  lo  forcing  «lr  iindrr  prc««urc  Inio  a  hold  to  i-ipfl 

the   water.    mnlDtalDlDic    permaoently    wUhlo    the    hold    a 

colutnu  of  water  to  trap  the  lotroduced  air  lo  ^ufncU-nt 

rolame  to  »*»e  the  aeceaMrj  huoyaocy  to   the  Twael  to 

raiiM*  It   lu  riae.  aod   allowlOi;   the  trapped  air  to  eacape 


throuffb  said  column  of  water  Id  accordance  with  the 
rednclloD  Id  hydrostatic  pressure  resulting  from  the  rise 
of  the  vessel. 

1.4  2  8.UT3.      PADDLC   PROPELLER.      Be.vJamin    F. 

Baddclcy,  Son  Froucisco.  Calif.,  assignor  of  forty-nine 

per   cent    to   J.    Clinrles    King.    San    Francisco,    Cnllf. 

Fllpd    Jan.    2.    1920.      Serial    No.   348.822.      6    Claims. 

(CI.  115—66.1 

1.  A  peddle  propfller  comprising  a  frame,  two  pMr  of 
supprpo.'-ed  cranks  Journ;illed  in  tho  frame,  eacb  of  said 
cranks  comprising  a  pair  of  widely  scparnl'il  crank  wobs 
connectPd  by  a  long  crank  pin.  n.  pair  of  Inleispacod 
vertically  disposed  arms  conofMrtinc  ihe  crank  piDs  and 
Journalled  thcreou,  a  p.iddle  blade  st>cured  to  the  lower 
ends  of  the  nrms  and  rouuectin?  tbt-  arms,  and  a  common 
connecting  member,  for  eacb  end  of  the  cranks  to  Insure 
unitary  movement  of  ibe  cranks,  said  connecting  member 


comprising  a  straight  bar  wirh  n  T-shaped  bead  formed 
00  eacb  end  thereof  anr)  a  connecting  rod  attached  to 
the  center  portion  of  i^aid  member 

1.41:8.218.  HULL  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  SUBMARINE 
AND  LIKE  VESSELS.  Febblccio  Cossutta,  Trieste. 
Italy  Filed  Jan.  10.  1921.  Serial  No.  436.348.  2 
Claims  (Cl.  114  —  16  )  (Granted  under  the  provislone 
of  rhe  act  of  Mar.  3,  in2l.  41  Stat.  L..  1.113.) 


for  submarine  and  like  Teasels 
ction  of  that  part  of  the  hull 
pressuvf  consist  of  two  eListlc 
urvature  both  > 


1.  A  hull  rmstructioD 
in    nhich  a    trnnsvtrsc  s 
which  resists  the  external 
arcs  of  diflferent  radii  of  ' 
the  interior,  and   Intersecting  each   other   at   two   points 
substantially  at  the  level  of  the  bilge,  the  arc  of  greater 
radius    forming    the    bottom   and    the  arc   of    less    radius 
the  top  and  sides,  of  said  section. 
1.428.087.       FOClIORN    FOR    MOTOR    CRAFTS.       Olb 

UlKONSBN,    Skudencs,   Norway.      Filed    Aug.    27.    1!*'-"1. 

Serial  No.  495,900.     9  Claims.     (CI.  116—09.) 


4»a  449       NAVIG.VTING    INSTRUMENT.       Bbt*N    W. 
'  PRALi.    West  New  Brldbtoo.  N.  Y.     Hied  Mar.  16.  1921. 
Serial  No    452.638.     7  Claims.      (CI.  33—75.) 
/ 


1,428.335.  HYDROPLANE  -  OPERATING  MF-CHANISM 
FOB  SUBMARINE  BOATS.  Johannes  F.  W.  Kolvio. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  assignor  to  The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Companr.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  a  Corporation  of  Maine. 
Filed  Jan.  12,  J922.  Serial  No- 528.691.  25  Claims.  (Cl 
114—16.) 


1,424.811.  HYDROPLANE.  ROBsaT  P.  Ekhabi 
Pa.  Filed  Dec.  1.  1020.  Serial  No.  427^67. 
(CI.   114 — 66.5.) 


1  An  instrument  of  the  character  described,  compris- 
ing a  circular  base  plate,  an  upstanding  peripheral  flange 
around  the  base  plate,  a  pair  of  radial  Indu-adnc  arms 
[ilvoied  at  the  center  of  tlu-  ba^e  plate,  a  third  iiKllcatmi: 
nrm  carried  by  one  of  the  first  mentioned  arms,  and 
means  extending  inwardly  from  said  fiance  receiving  and 
guiding  the  free  ends  of  the  first  mentioned  arms. 

1.428,012.  LIFE-SAVING  DEVICE  FOR  SUBMARINES. 
Jacob  De  Stefano.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  a^signor  of  one- 
half  to  Pete  Rappas.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Filed  Apr.  4. 
1921       Serial  No.   4r.^.:30.     1  Claim.      (Cl.  114— 16.7.) 


1.  In  a  submarine  boat,  folding  and  tilting  hydroplanes. 
and  operating  mechanism  therefor,  including  a  main  mem- 
ber mountotl  to  receive  a  reciprocating  movement  when  ex- 
tending or  folding  the  hydroplanes,  and  a  combined  longi- 
tudinal and  rotary  movement  when  reaching  the  limit  af 
its  outward  travel. 

1,4-:4.1T4,  LITESAVING  SUIT.  James  F.  Mordica. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Filed  Apr.  8.  1921.  Serial  No. 
4J9.553.     2  Claims.      (CI,   9—20.) 

1.  .\  life-saving  suit  comprising  a  one-piece  body  and 
nether' garment  having  a  tubular  extension  on  the  upper 
end  through  which  the  wearer  enters  the  suit,  said  tubular 
extension  having  a  puckering  string  In  Its  upper  end  to 
close  the  extension  over  the  heart  of  the  wearer  to  form 
a  mask,  said  extension  having  eye  and  nose  elementa  and 
means  on  the  body  portion  of  the  garment  Interchangeable- 


1.  The  combination  with  the  hull  of  a  hydroplane  and 
tlltable  planes  at  the  sides  thereof,  of  motor 'propelled 
means  for  tilling  the  planes  at  one  side  of  Ibe  boll 
oppositely  to  the  planes  at  the  other  side  of  the  bull,  and 
motor  propelled  means  for  shifting  all  of  the  planea* 
simultaneously  upwardly  and  downwardly  at  their  front 

1.427.526.     MARINE  VESSEL.     HCbmanx  GC«T*t  Cat!. 

PRAHM.  Brahmsallee.  Hamburg.  Germany       nied  June 

23.1920.    Serial  No.  391.240.    2  Claims.     (Cl.  114— 125.1 

1.  A  submarine  comprising  an  Inner  airtight  shell,  an 

outer  shell  spaced  therefrom  and  having  apertures  therein 

below    the   water  line  and   partltloni   disposed   symmetrl. 

cally  on  eacb  side  of  the  longitudinal  axia  of  the  subma* 

rlne  between  said  shells,  each  partition  extending  Inwardly 

from  a  point  just  below  the  apertures  In  the  outer  shell 

m  a  substantially  continuous  curve  to  a  point  above  the 
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1.  A  vessel  comprising  a  hull,  a  protective  Bhcll.  and 
means  spacing  ^ald  bull  and  sboll,  said  vessel  b&ving  a  plu- 
rnllly  of  double-walled  buoyant  unit  containing  decks,  a 
plurality  of  double  walled  buoyant  unit  containing  com- 
partments between  decks,  and  said  decks  having  hatch- 
way^i  leading  therethrough  which  are  provided  with  lateral 
doors  and  doorways  for  passage  of  said  units. 


l,427.r 


1'.  'I'HoMAS  BARnETT,  Pasadena, 
une  twentieth  to  Walter  M  Murphy. 
Filed    Apr.    7.     1920.       Serial    >o. 


8.  A  alKDallng  device  comprising  a  flexible  air  reKcrvoir. 
•aid  reacTToIr  being  connected  to  a  sourte  uf  comprt««ied 
air.  a  vnlve  for  controlling  the  paxHoge  of  air  from  said 
Bouree  to  Maid  reservoir,  said  valve  having  a  valve  siem, 
meana  normally  holding  said  stem  in  position  lo  main- 
tain said  valve  op<>n  lo  permit  paasagi^  of  air  to' said 
reservoir,  a  ronnectlon  between  aald  reservoir  and  aald 
stem  whereby  said  reservoir  when  full  actuates  said  stem 
against  the  anion  of  said  meauH  to  close  said  valve,  a 
bom  connected  to  said  reservoir  and  adapted  to  be 
operated  by  compressed  air.  a  aecond  valve,  normally 
closed.  lDlerx>osed  between  said  reservoir  and  said  horo. 
and  means  for  causing  asld  reservoir  to  collapse  to  dU- 
charge  the  air  contained  therein  through  aald  horn  when 
aald  aerond  valve  is  opened,  the  collapse  of  said  reservoir 
permjtllng  aald  first  named  means  to  open  said  first  valve 
and  permit  the  supply  of  air  from  said  source  to  rrnil 
^ald  mtrvolr. 


-  line  and  thereafter  turning  abruptly  Inwardly 
st  the  inner  shell  in  such  a  manner  that  a  pocket 
voter  chamber  is  formed  between  aald  partition  and 
shell,  aald  chamber  being  spaced  from  said  Inner 


1.427.091-  FUELING  BARGE.  Arthdb  f .  Casp,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  assignor  to  The  WellmanSeaver-Morgan 
Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  a  Corporation  of  Ohio.  Filed 
May  26,  1919.      Serial  No.  299.832.     12  Claims.      (CL 


1,429.156.  SAILBOAT.  Charalabos  Mobaitis,  Galves- 
ton. Tex.  Filed  June  13.  1921.  Serial  No.  477,178.  1 
Claim.     (Cl.  114-102.) 


Ill  a  sailing  vessel  including  a  jib  sail  and  masts  carr.v-- 
Ing  booms  and  mainsails,  of  a  plurality  of  guide  sheaves, 
attached  to  the  rfessel  along  its  opposite  sides  and  spaced  _ 
to  correspond  to  the  mainsails,  a  grulde  slieave  attaclied  to 
each  of  said  booms,  cables  attached  at  one  end  to  said  Jib; 
sail,  mesn^  for  guiding  said  cables  from  the  ]lb  sail  re- 
spectively lo  the  foremost  guide  sheaves  of  the  vessel  at  op  : 
poslte  sides  thereof,  said  cables  being  thence  carried  alter-' 
natcly  around  tbe  sheaves  of  ttie  vessel  dad  the  sheaves. 
of  the  booms,  wheretjy  the  rtllftfOg  of  the  tnaln^alls  will 
correspondingly  shift  tTie  jTb  Ball. 

1.428.461.  NONSINKABLE  VESSEL.  Hbnri  F.  WaiiZ, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Filed  July  13.  1920.  Serial  No.  395,914. 
5  Claims.  (Cl.  114—08.) 


across  the  shoulders  of  the  garment  for  drawing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tubular  extension  closely  around  the 
neck  of  the  wearer. 

1,428.369.  BOATSWAIN'S  SEAT. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  Oct. 
414.194.     3  Claims.      (Cl.  227— ( 


1.  \  fueling  barge  having  a  scries  of  storacc  hoppers, 
a  conveyor  having  a  portion  extending  over  the  hopfrers 
6o  that  It  may  deliver  fuel  thereto,  and  having  a  portion 
extending  beneath  the  hoppers  so  that  It  may  carry  fuel 
therefrom,  means  for  supplying  the  fuel  to  the  upper 
part  of  said  conveyor  so  thai  It  may  be  delivered  to  the 
hoppers,  and  means  for  receiving  the  fuel  from  the  lower 
part  of  said  conveyor  and  delivering  the  same  to  a  boat 
to  be  fueled  comprising  a  cross  conveyor  to  which  the 
fuel  la  delivered  by  the  firat-named  conveyor,  and  an 
elevator  for  receiving  the  fuel  from  the  cross  conveyor. 

1.427,307.  PROPELLER.  Rox  C  M.*KrxNtt.  Si.  Job&. 
New  Brunswick.  Canada.  Piled  Nov.  2S.  ]ftl8.  Serial 
No.  264.050.     I  Claim.     (Cl.  173—159.) 


1,41*.';.471.        APPARATUS     FOR     SUBMARINE     WORK. 
Ahthi'R  B.  Hansen,  New  York.  N.  Y.     Filed  Apr    14. 
1920.     Serial  No.  373.752.     1  Claim,      in.  61— 6S.) 
.\n    apparatus   for  submarine   work   including  a    water- 
proof   suit    having   an  open   upper  end   and  a    continuous 
flexil>ie   imd   collapsible    tubular  extenslgn    communlcntini; 
with  said  upper  end,  spaced  annular  braces  secured  within 
said    extensloo    that    maintain    the    same  distended    when 
submerged,  a   flexible  connection   between    the    upper    and 
lowermost  braces   constituting  a    means   for  limiting   the 
relative   separation    of  said   upper   nod   lowermost    braces 
whereby   the  weight  of  the  suit   and   diver  Is  supported 


\  propeller  blade  comprlshig  au  inner  and  outer  part. 
■  he  Inn-'r  part  beln»  set  with  n  helical  twiet  at  ^5  to  30 
per  cent  l^ss  pllcb  than  the  outer  part  pltct  bVsls,  the  drlv- 
ing  side  of  the  outer  part  being  flat  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  bub  of  the  propeller,  thereby  causing  the 
pitch  to  expand  as  it  nears  the  top  of  the  blade,  and  the 
front  face  of  the  blade  b«ing  convex  and  tapering  off  to  a 
sharp  cmtlns:  edge, 

1.428.163.  LAUNCHING  AND  LANDING  OF  AERO- 
PLANES. J^MES  B.  HARRisa.  Newark.  N.  J.  Filed 
June  23.   1917.     Serial  No.   176.476.     26  CUlma.      <CI. 


An  airship  comprising  a  gas  bag  bavins  the  capaclly  of 
rendering  the  loaded  organUntlon  buoyant  In  air.  guiding 
lam  carried  by  said  gas  bag.  a  eondola  depending 
said  bag  and  adapted  to  float  the  loaded  organlsa- 
In  water,  nn  airplane  structure  mounted  upon  said 
bair  and  tiondolu  Kald  utrurlure  bavlnn  propelling 
ihnlKm,  and   landing  wheels  carried  by  Natd  Rondola. 


1.  In  apparatus  for  lauochUft  aeroplanes  or  the  Ilka 
of  the  pontoon  type  from  predetermined  atatlona,  a  plane 
runway  Including  a  pair  of  substantially  parallel  track 
Ion.  the  Intermediate  braces  having  members;  each  member  comprtslng  a  pair  of  tn<*  ele- 
lid  connection  la  trained  to  prevent  meats,  and  rotatable  members  carried  by  the  poBtoo* 
relative  twlsllnt;  of  the  braces  and  the  eilenslon,  a  belt  structure  and  movable  with  the  plane,  each  routabia  aaam- 
secured  around  Ibe  Intermediate  portion  of  the  suit,  bcr  co-operating  with  a  pair  of  track  elements  throoffbont 
and  a  forwardly  presented  eye  carrlrd  by  the  t>elt  adapted  the  length  of  the  latter  In  the  direction  of  plane  laoAchlBg 
to  receive  the  Intermediate  portion  of  an  adjustable  haul-  movement  lo  control  the  direction  of  plana  movement  nblla 
log  line  being  launched. 


— From  Official  Gazette,  United  States   Patent   Office 
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THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO.'S  REPORT 


DURING  the  fiscal  year  1921-1922,  the  American 
Ship  Building  Company  had  a  gross  income  of 
$1,369,757.63  after  the  deduction  of  manufactur- 
ing expenses,  according  to  the  twenty-third  an- 
nual report.  From  this  gross  income  deductions  made 
are  as  follows:  administrative  and  general  expense, 
$480,491.30;  depreciation,  $466,257.64;  state,  county 
and  miscellaneous  taxes,  $226,582.57;  maintenance  and 
repairs,  $125,342.53,  a  total  of  $1,298,674.04,  leaving  a 
net  profit  from  operations  of  $71,083.59.  To  this  is 
to  be  added  other  income  as  follows:  enhancement  in 
value  of  Liberty  bonds,  $667,678.74;  profit  on  Liberty 
bonds  sold  (based  on  book  and  market  values  at  be- 
ginning of  year),  $292,817.50;  interest  earned,  $553,- 
601.99,  a  total  of  $1,514,098.23.  The  carrying  cost  of 
Type  Eleven  ships  was  $69,438.02;  sundry  profit  and 
loss  items,  net,  were  $5297.52,  and  provision  for  esti- 
mated Federal  taxes,  $20,000,  an  aggregate  of  $94,- 
735.54,  which,  deducted  from  other  income,  leaves 
$1,419,362.69.  Net  operating  profit  brings  the  total  net 
addition  to  surplus  before  providing  for  dividends  to 
$1,490,446.28.  The  surplus  as  of  June  30,  1921,  was 
$11,363,319.94. 

Preferred  Stock  Exchanged 

Preferred  dividends  of  $428,498  (at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent)  were  declared  in  1%  per  cent  installments, 
three  of  $138,250  and  the  fourth  of  $13,748.  (See  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Farr's  report  below.)  Dividends  of 
4  per  cent,  4  per  cent  and  21%  per  cent  were  de- 
clared on  $7,600,000  of  common  stock  and  one  of  10 
per  cent  and  five  of  2  per  cent  on  $14,714,400  of  com- 
mon stock  outstanding  subsequent  to  exchange  by 
stockholders  of  preferred  for  common.  Total  dividends 
on  common  were  $5,203,880,  and  the  surplus  as  of 
June  30,  1922,  was  $7,221,388.22. 

The  report  of  M.  E.  Farr,  president,  follows: 

To  the  Stockholders: 

The  company  has  been  without  new  construction 
work  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and,  in  consequence, 
operating  earnings  were  derived  solely  from  dockages, 
reconditioning,  replacements,  and  repairs  to  Lake  ves- 
sels. This  class  of  work  amounted  to  about  60  per 
cent  of  1921,  which  made  the  net  earnings  from  oper- 
ation necessarily  small.  Many  Lake  vessels  were  out 
of  commission  during  the  entire  navigable  season  of 
1921,  and  few  were  fitted  out  at  the  opening  of  nav- 
igation in  1922.  The  revenue  received  from  invest- 
ments and  other  sources  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  the  year  1921. 

New  Business  in  Prospect 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  1922,  the 
company  closed  contracts  for  four  bulk  freight  steam- 
ers for  Great  Lakes  service,  having  a  total  deadweight 
capacity  of  48,750  gross  tons.  Negotiations  for  new 
business  are  under  way,  with  favorable  prospects  for 
obtaining  other  important  orders. 

There  were  221  vessels,  aggregating  621,909  tons, 
drydocked  at  the  various  plants  of  the  company  dur- 
ing the  year.  Repair  plants  located  at  Lake  Erie  ports 
were  operated  at  full  capacity  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1921-22.  All  repair  work  with  the  exception 
of  extensive  repairs  to  two  large  steamers,  was  com- 
pleted with  exceptional  dispatch.  The  repairs  to  these 
two  steamers,  delayed  by  striking  workmen,  were  com- 
pleted in  ample  time  for  use  by  their  owner. 


All  of  the  Type  Eleven  ocean  ships  are  still  out  of 
commission  and  in  first-class  condition.  The  ships  are 
well  designed,  strongly  constructed,  and  fully  equip- 
ped for  economic  operation.  The  low  prices  quoted 
for  other  but  inferior  tonnage  have  prevented  the  sale 
of  these  ships,  even  at  prices  greatly  below  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  reproduction. 

$200,000  for  Cleveland  Plant 

An  appropriation  amounting  to  $201,500,  covering 
the  cost  of  rearranging  the  Cleveland  Plant  by  replac- 
ing the  present  punch  shed,  joiner  shop  and  pipe  shop 
with  modern  fireproof  steel  structures,  putting  in  new 
building  berth  foundations,  and  installing  equipment 
necessary  to  construct  the  largest  size  Lake  type  ship, 
was  made.  These  improvements  will  be  postponed 
until  needed  for  new  construction  work.  Miscellan- 
eous appropriations  amounting  to  $700  were  made. 
The  expenditures  for  account  of  appropriations  made 
prior  to  June  30,  1921,  amounted  to  $15,903.37. 

Sales  of  regular  plant  equipment  not  needed  amount- 
ed to  $14,840.26.  A  new  lease  of  the  property  known 
as  Old  Globe  Foundry  and  Pattern  Shop  was  entered 
into  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $4000,  the  lessee  assuming  all  taxes,  assess- 
ments and  other  charges  against  the  property.  The 
lessee  has  the  privilege  of  buying  the  property  at  any 
time  within  ten  years  from  date  of  lease,  by  paying 
$80,000  in  cash  therefor. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  rebuild 
one  wharf  at  the  Lorain  Plant,  and  make  general  re- 
pairs to  a  number  of  the  wooden  drydocks;  otherwise 
the  property  of  the  company  in  use  is  in  good  con- 
dition. The  property  of  the  company  is  not  encum- 
bered. The  fire  loss  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$2063.98,  which,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  dam- 
age, was  settled  for  $1600.  The  indebtedness  shown 
in  the  balance  sheet  is  current,  and  there  are  no 
known  contingent  liabilities. 

Some  Preferred  Outstanding 

Inventories,  with  the  exception  of  broken  lots,  obso- 
lete and  surplus  materials  left  over  from  the  war  con- 
struction program,  have  been  taken  on  a  basis  of  cost 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
vailing market  price  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  amount  received  during  the  year  from  sale  of  sur- 
plus war  material  was  about  31  per  cent  of  sales  for 
the  preceding  year. 

The  premium  set  aside  during  the  year  to  cover 
workmen's  compensation  and  public  liability  risks 
amounted  to  $45,722.82,  and  the  disbursements,  actual 
and  estimated,  aggregated  $91,061.37.  The  unusually 
high  percentage  of  fatal  and  severe  injury  cases  ac- 
counts for  the  year's  loss  in  carrying  this  risk. 

The  efforts  of  your  president  to  carry  through  a 
plan  for  retiring  the  company's  outstanding  preferred 
stock  with  cash  or  equivalent,  were  without  success. 
The  holders  of  the  common  stock  were  unwilling  to 
turn  over  the  greater  part  of  their  interests  in  the 
accumulated  surplus,  to  which  they  were  legally  enti- 
tled, for  the  purpose  of  retiring  preferred  stock.  A 
compromise  plan  was  effected  which  resulted  in  the 
exchange  of  over  90  per  cent  of  preferred  for  com- 
mon shares.  The  exchange  plan  received  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company. 
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A  DIESEL  ENGINE  SHOP 

Atlas  Imperial  Company  Builds  Four-Cycle,  Full-Diesel  Type;   High  Pressure  Air  Compressor 

Feature  is  Elimiinated 


SINCE  the  first  appearance  of  the  diesel  engine 
in  1897  it  has  been  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the 
foremost  engineers  to  produce  an  engine  of  the 
diesel  type  that  would  have  less  intricate  me- 
chanical features,  such  as  extremely  high  fuel  injec- 
tion air  pressure — one  that  could  be  used  as  a  univer- 
sal power  plant  for  all  purposes  under  all  conditions. 
Engine-builders  all  over  the  world  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally successful  in  the  past  with  large  units.  Re- 
alizing the  big  demand  for  an  economical  engine  sim- 
ple of  operation  and  of  the  smaller  type,  the  Atlas  Im- 
perial Gas  Engine  Company  of  Oakland,  California, 
went  to  work  with  a  view  to  producing  smaller  size 
diesel  engines  and  to  eliminating  the  dangerous  high 
pressure  air  feature.  The  company  has  had  about 
thirty  years'  experience  in  designing  and  building 
heavy  duty  type  internal  combustion  engines  and  six 
years'  experience  in  building  diesel  engines  of  the  air 
injection  type.  The  result  of  considerable  expense  and 
time  in  experimenting  is  its  new  product,  the  Atlas 
Imperial  mechanical  injection  full  diesel  engine. 

Four-cycle  Principle 

The  engine  is  of  the  full  diesel  type  and  of  the  four- 
cycle principle.  The  fuel  is  injected  into  the  cylinder 
at  the  proper  time  for  ignition,  entering  the  cylinder 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  thus  eliminating  the  high 
pressure  air  compressor  used  for  fuel  injection.  The 
ignition  is  accomplished  by  the  heat  of  compression 
only,  which  is  350  pounds  a  square  inch.  No  priming 
or  pre-heating  is  required  for  starting.  The  engine 
starts  with  a  maximum  air  pressure  of  160  pounds  in 
20  seconds  from  cold  to  full  load  with  14  to  24  grav- 
ity crude  oil.  The  lubricating  is  done  by  forced  feed 
through  the  hollow  crankshaft  and  hollow  connecting 
rods  by  means  of  an  oil  pressure  pump. 


Atlas  diesel  engines,  for  marine  and  stationary  work, 
are  built  in  the  vertical  form  and  multiple  cylinder 
units  up  to  six  cylinders  and  range  from  55  to  350 
horsepower.  The  distribution  of  metal  has  been  plan- 
ned carefully  to  secure  the  desired  strength  without 
adding  superfluous  weight  at  any  point.  The  approx- 
imate weight  of  the  engine  is  from  150  to  170  pounds 
a  rated  horsepower. 

The  Crank   Case 

The  crank  case  is  a  solid  casting  made  of  high  qual- 
ity close  grained  cast  iron,  reinforced  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  ribs.  The  design  and  construction 
of  the  upper  crank  case  permit  accessibility  to  the 
shaft,  bearings  and  connecting  rods.  Large  round 
doors  that  open  directly  in  front  of  the  cranks  permit 
of  making  adjustment  of  these  parts  when  necessary. 
A  crank  casing  for  a  marine  type  diesel  engine  is  here 
seen  on  the  table  of  a  4  by  4  by  13-foot  Detrick  & 
Harvey  planer.  The  lining  up  and  clamping  of  the 
work  to  the  table  is  done  in  the  usual  way  and  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  entire  crank  case 
is  oil-tight,  being  machined  and  gasketed  throughout. 

All  the  main  bearings  are  made  in  halves  of  cast 
iron,  lined  throughout  with  high-grade  anti-friction 
metal.  They  are  machined  to  gauges  so  as  to  be  in- 
terchangeable, and  hand  scraped  to  a  perfect  fit  on  the 
finished  shaft. 

Crankshaft  of  Open  Hearth  Steel 

The  crankshaft  is  made  of  solid  open  hearth  forg- 
ings  of  high-grade  steel.  The  forgings  are  made  by 
the  American  Forge  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The 
webs  are  cut  out  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  torch  and  fin- 
ished on  a  36-inch  by  18-foot  Bradford  lathe,  made  by 
the  Bradford  Machine  Tool  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.     The  crankshaft  for  a  four-cylinder  engine,  seen 


At   left,    planing    a   bed    plate.     Center,    engine   on    test    block.      Ri^iit.    planing    cylinder    frames 
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on  the  lathe  undergoing  finish  turning,  has  a  length 
of  10  feet  and  is  carefully  balanced  and  turned  to 
micrometer  gauges.  About  48  hours  were  required  for 
the  turning  operation  on  this  particular  size  shaft. 

The  camshaft  is  enclosed  in  the  top  of  the  crank 
case  and  is  driven  from  the  crankshaft  by  a  wide  face 
spur  gear.  The  shaft  is  highly  finished  and  all  the 
cams  hardened.  The  cylinder  head  is  a  separate  cast- 
ing. It  contains  all  valve  openings  and  rocker  lugs 
necessary  to  the  cycle  and  is  thoroughly  water-jack- 
eted. The  pistons,  which  are  cast  from  a  special  close 
grained  mixture,  are  of  extra  length  and  of  the  trunk 
type.  The  rough  castings  are  accurately  turned  to  size, 
with  proper  allowance  for  expansion.  The  ring  grooves 
are  carefully  machined  in  the  upper  end  of  the  piston 
to  receive  specially  designed  piston  rings. 


The  reverse  gear  for  the  marine  type  engine  is  of 
the  spur  gear  type.  The  gears  are  made  from  solid 
steel  forgings  accurately  milled  to  size,  and  the  steel 
pinions  are  bushed  with  plastic  bronze  bushings.  The 
arrangement  of  the  gearing  is  such  as  to  drive  the 
propeller  ahead  or  reverse  at  equal  speed. 

All  parts  finished  in  the  machine  shop  are  sent  to 
the  erecting  department,  seen  in  the  illustration,  which 
shows  twenty  diesel  engines  under  construction  in  va- 
rious stages  of  completion.  Here  also  the  final  fitting 
of  the  different  parts  is  performed,  and  the  engines 
completely  assembled  and  tested  before  leaving  the 
factory. 

In  connection  with  the  shop  the  company  has  a  well 
equipped  tool  room  and  a  modern  pattern  shop  with 
all  the  facilities  for  doing  its  own  pattern  work. 


Erecting   bay    at   the   shop   o£    the   Atlas    Imperial    Gas    Engine   Company.     Insert,    upper   left,    shows   the    turning    of    a    crank- 
shaft   on    an   engine   lathe 

MOTORSHIPS  SUPPLANTING  STEAMSHIPS 


IN  spite  of  the  severe  shipping  depression,  motor- 
ship  tonnage  (full-powered  ships  2000  gross  tons 
or  over)  increased  37  per  cent  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1922,  as  against  a  gain  of  only  4  per  cent 
for  steam  tonnage  exclusive  of  motorships,  according 
to  an  analysis  of  shipping  released  by  the  transpor- 
tation division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  On 
Jtine  30,  1921,  there  were  145  motorships  of  2000  gross 
tons  or  over,  aggregating  692,000  gross  tons;  on  the 
same  date  this  year  there  were  186,  totaling  946,000. 
The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  lead  with  36,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent.  Sweden  registered 
a  large  percentage  gain,  but  continues  in  third  place. 
Norway  has  displaced  the  United  States  as  fourth  on 
the  list.  Germany,  which  did  not  have  enough  motor- 
ship  tonnage  to  appear  separately  in  the  list  last  year, 
has   seven  vessels   aggregating  32,083   tons   this  year. 


Danzig  has  two  ships  of  12,078  tons;  one  of  these  is 
the  Zoppot  of  9932  tons,  one  of  the  largest  tankers 
in  the  world. 

The  above  totals  are  for  what  may  be  termed  sea- 
going ships.  In  addition  to  these  are  605  vessels  un- 
der 2000  tons  each,  aggregating  234,325  tons  equipped 
with  diesel  engines.  Last  year  on  the  same  date  there 
were  553  vessels  of  this  kind,  totaling  216,110  tons. 

The  chief  engineer  of  one  of  the  largest  British 
shipyards  stated  two  years  ago  that  he  saw  a  promis- 
ing future  for  sailing  ships  with  auxiliary  diesel  en- 
gine power.  This  kind  of  tonnage  has  increased  from 
45  ships  totaling  13,000  tons  on  June  30,  1915,  to  777 
of  342,530  tons  in  1921,  and  to  870  of  353,181  tons  in 
1922.  The  United  States  holds  the  lead  in  this  kind 
of  tonnage,  with   54  ships   aggregating  50,957  tons. 


AN  UNUSUAL  SHIP'S  GALLEY 

Norwegian  Motorship  Handicap  Uses  Electric  Current  for  Stove,  Boiler,  Oven,  etc.,  and 

Exhaust  from  Main  Engine  for  Baking 

IN  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  Oc- 
tober there  appeared  an  article 
and  illustrations  describing  the 
performance  of  the  Norwegian 
motorship  Handicap  and  showing 
views  in  her  engine  room.  This  ves- 
sel was  built  at  Stavanger  by  Rosen- 
berg Mekaniske  Verksted  for  Messrs. 
Bruusgaard  Kiosterud  Dampskibs  of 
Drammen. 

In  several  respects  the  Handicap 
is  unique.  She  is  the  largest  vessel 
ever  built  in  Norway,  her  dimen- 
sions being  415  feet  in  length  B.  P., 
54  feet  6  inches  beam,  36  feet  11 
inches  molded  depth,  9000  tons' 
deadweight  capacity. 

She  is  the  first  commercial  vessel 
fitted  with  separate  turbo-blowers 
for  scavenging  air.  The  air  for  these 
blowers,  which  are  located  on  the 
upper  engine  room  platform  under 
the  shelter  deck,  may  be  taken  from 
the  engine  room  direct,  thus  giving 
a  remarkable  cooling  effect,  so  that 
in  the  tropics  with  the  temperature 
on  deck  108  degrees  Fahrenheit  that 
at  the  engine  room  floor  was  86  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

She  had  when  built  the  highest 
power  Sulzer  2-cycle  diesel  engines 
installed  in  a  merchant  vessel. 
These  were  two  in  number,  giving 
1350  shaft  horsepower  each  from 
four  cylinders  and  were  supplied  by 
Sulzer  Brothers  of  Winterthur, 
Switzerland. 

She  uses  no  fuel  outside  the  cylinders  of  the  main 
and  auxiliary  diesel  engines.  Cooking,  heating,  light- 
ing, all  auxiliary  pumps,  steering,  are  all  controlled 
and  operated  electrically. 

This  universal  use  of  electricity  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  galley,  where 
the  ship's  cook  was  very  proud  to  exhibit  his  work 
shop.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  from 
the  tiled  floor  to  the  enameled  ceiling,  stoves,  utensils, 
tools,  and  walls  are  spotless. 

Two  ovens  built  into  the  bulkhead  are  heated  by 
the  exhaust  gases  from  the  main  engines.  At  sea 
these  ovens  are  maintained  at  a  baking  heat  of  from 
300  to  500  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  have  ample  ca- 
pacity to  bake  all  the  cake,  bread,  pies  and  puddings 
consumed  by  the  crew  of  35  with  no  cost  for  fuel  or 
electrical  energy. 

The  electrical  equipment  was  all  supplied  and  in- 
stalled by  the  Norsk  Electric  and  Brown  Boveri  Com- 
pany of  Stavanger,  Norway.  This  equipment  is  quite 
simple  and  well  adapted  to  its  use.  It  consists  of  a 
six-plate  electric  range,  with  a  large  capacity  oven ; 
an  electric  double  boiler  hung  on  pivots,  in  its  stand; 
a  small  electric  oven;  a  pendulum  balanced  electric 
plate  set  in  the  cabinet  of  the  cook's  work  bench. 
This  balanced  plate  has  been  found  particularly  use- 
ful in  frying  at  sea,  because  no  matter  how  the  ship  chamfered  and  form  channels  in  the  floor.  These  chan- 
rolls  it  keeps  the  frying  pan  square  with  the  world.  nels  drain  through  a  sump  to  the  bilges  so  that  the 
The  floor  is  set  with  square  tiles  of  vitreous  ma-  floor  can  be  readily  hosed  or  swabbed  down  and  dries 
terial    set   in   cement.     The   edges    of   these   tiles    are  in  a  few  minutes. 


Above  is  a  corner  of 
the  Handicap's  galley, 
showing  electric  boiler 
and  large  capacity  oven 
heated  by  exhaust  from 
main  engine.  Below  is 
the  motorship's  electric 
Btove. 
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On  the  Atlantic 


Hague  Rules  Revised 

When  the  American  representa- 
tives to  the  international  confer- 
ences on  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea  met  with  experts  of  other  mari- 
time countries  at  London  October  9 
and  at  Brussels  on  the  16th  they 
carried  the  final  mature  judgment 
of  American  marine  underwriters  on 
this  subject  in  the  concrete  form  of 
a  draft  for  a  bill  of  lading  that  ex- 
pressed what  would  be  most  satis- 
factory to  interests  on  this  side. 
This  draft  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  American  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Underwriters  September  19,  and 
represented  a  revision  of  The  Hague 
Rules,  1921.  It  contained  alterations 
and  amendments  as  submitted  to  the 
institute  by  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  Benjamin  Rush,  G.  B.  Og- 
den,  S.  D.  McComb,  H.  E.  Reed  and 
W.  D.  Winter.  The  institute  went  on 
record  that  the  amendments  to  The 
Hague  Rules  proposed  by  the  Impe- 
rial Shipping  Committee  of  Great 
Britain  represented  a  substantial 
improvement  to  the  rules  as  orig- 
inally drawn  and  that  those  rules, 
as  so  amended,  represent  a  desir- 
able improvement  upon  existing  law. 
Additional  changes  were,  however, 
urged  by  the  institute  and  incor- 
porated in  the  draft  finally  handed 
to  our  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  on 
the  subject,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  institute,  read  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  rules  for 
carriage  of  goods  by  sea  as  amend- 
ed and  hereto  attached  be  recom- 
mended for  general  international 
adoption  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  passage. 

"We  approve  of  the  rules  for  car- 
riage of  goods  by  sea  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Imperial  Shipping 
Committee  in  that  they  offer  a  sub- 
stantial and  desirable  improvement 
upon  the  law  as  now  existing,  but 
we  feel  that  the  American  repre- 
sentatives to  the  London  Confer- 
ence of  October  9  and  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  October  16  should 
make  every  effort  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  further  amendments 
to  the  rules  which  we  hereby  recom- 
mend. 

"We  think  the  rules  should  be 
extended  to  include  cargo  carried 
on  deck.  (Subject  to  special  con- 
tracts.) 


"The  rules  should  apply  to  cargo 
from  the  time  it  is  received  into  the 
custody  of  the  carrier  until  its  de- 
livery to  consignee.  (Haight  said 
every  port  had  different  laws.) 

"When  goods  are  delivered  in  a 
damaged  condition,  a  notation  of 
the  damage  on  the  receipts  given  by 
the  consignee  to  the  carrier  should 
be  sufficient  notice  of  claim  (Article 
3,  Section  6). 

"The  carrier  should  remain  liable 
for  fire  if  such  fire  is  caused  by 
the  design  or  neglect  of  such  car- 
rier. This  merely  continues  the  law 
as  it  now  exists  in  accordance  with 
U.  S.  R.  S.  Section  8020.  If  the  rules 
are  enacted  by  the  United  States 
they  might  be  construed  as  repeal- 
ing such  statute,  unless  the  phrase- 
ology which  we  have  suggested  be 
added  in  Article  5,  Section  2,  Sub- 
division  (B)." 

Objection  to  the  Hague  Rules  on 
the  part  of  American  underwriters 
lies  in  the  following  points:  They 
are  defective  because  they  apply 
only  to  merchandise  and/or  cargo 
and/or  property  received  on  ship- 
board, and  they  fail  to  deal  with 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  for  the 
aforesaid  goods,  merchandise  and 
property  from  the  time  the  goods 
are  legally  received  by  him  until 
they  are  loaded  on  shipboard;  be- 
cause they  fail  to  deal  with  the  lia- 
bility of  the  carrier  after  the  goods 
are  discharged  from  the  ship,  while 
they  are  still  in  his  legal  custody 
and  before  they  are  delivered  to 
their  owners ;  because  they  fail  to 
cover  live  animals  or  goods  carried 
on  deck;  because  they  specify  that 
the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for 
loss  resulting  from  fire,  and  make 
no  differentiation  between  fire  un- 
avoidably occurring  and  fire  result- 
ing from  the  carriers'  own  negli- 
gence; because  they  limit  the 
amount  of  their  liability  to  not  ex- 
ceeding £100  a  package,  thus  cre- 
ating an  unjust  discrimination  be- 
tween owners  and  shippers  and  con- 
signees of  goods  whose  value  is  less 
than  £100  a  package  and  those  per- 
sons whose  goods  exceed  £100  in 
value;  because  under  Article  VI  in 
the  proposed  rules  the  language  is 
so  vague  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  entire  rules  being  entirely 
negatived  by  special  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  at  interest;  be- 
cause   under    the    proposed    Article 


VII  arrangement  is  made  whereby 
the  carrier  may  be  relieved,  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  from  all  liability  for 
the  loss  and  damage  to  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  custody,  care  and 
handling  of  the  goods  prior  to  load- 
ing on  and  subsequent  to  the  de- 
livery from  the  ship  on  which  the 
goods  are  carried  by  sea.  Also  be- 
cause the  rules  are  not  mandatory, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by 
carriers  as  they  deem  best  for  their 
own  interest. 

All  of  these  objections  were  taken 
care  of  in  the  amended  text. 

Business  on  the  Lakes 

Havoc  was  played  with  the  ship- 
ping business  on  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  strikes,  coal  shipments  to 
September  4  being  11,000,000  tons 
short  of  the  quantity  carried  during 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  Ore 
shipments  are  about  12,000,000  tons 
ahead  of  last  year,  by  the  figures 
of  the  close  of  September;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  last  year 
was  one  of  the  poorest  seasons  for 
ore  that  the  Great  Lakes  had  known 
in  a  long  time.  Heavy  movements  of 
grain  and  coal  are  looked  for  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the 
lake  tonnage  will  be  actively  en- 
gaged. The  lakes  have  been  pecul- 
iarly free  from  serious  casualties 
thus  far  this  year,  and  underwrit- 
ers are  hopeful  that  the  winter  sea- 
son now  at  hand  will  continue  the 
good  record. 

Rate  Schedules  Change 

About  the  middle  of  September  is 
the  time  when  various  changes  are 
made  in  rate  schedules.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  most  underwriting  og- 
fices  to  charge  a  differential  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  rates  on  shipments 
to  the  Baltic.  Such  tariffs  generally 
change  with  respect  to  sailings  made 
on  and  after  September  15  as  ves- 
sels sailing  after  that  date  are  like- 
ly to  encounter  ice  conditions  in  the 
Baltic  and  also  because  they  arrive 
during  the  period  when  the  days  are 
rapidly  growing  shorter,  this  fact 
requiring  extended  navigation  in 
darkness. 

Similarly  many  flour  tariffs  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  Montreal 
rates  September  15,  although  the 
general  Montreal  tariffs  do  not 
change  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Ice  and  fog  conditions  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  after  Oc- 
tober 15.  On  the  lakes  such  tariffs 
provide  for  an   increase   in   rate  on 
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sailings  after  October  1,  while  other 
tariffs  do  not  change  until  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  increased  danger  of 
storms  on  the  lakes  during  the  early- 
fall  months  is  responsible  for  this 
increase  in  tariffs.  As  competition 
for  various  classes  of  business  in- 
creases a  noticeable  lengthening  of 
sailing  periods  is  observed  in  the 
tariffs.  One  of  the  common  methods 
of  granting  reductions  in  rates  in 
those  services  that  involve  a  sliding 
scale  of  rates  is  to  grant  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  a  longer  period  than 
previously  existed. 

While  rates  for  marine  risks  in 
certain  trades  advance  during  the 
winter,  rates  for  leakage  are  apt  to 
show  some  modification  as  most 
liquids  will  not  leak  to  the  same 
degree  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Most 
liquids  thin  with  heat  while  others, 
notably  cocoanut  oil,  thicken  when 
subjected  to  a  cold  temperature. 
Thus  some  underwriters  will  insure 
imports  of  olive  oil  during  winter 
months  only  or  will  provide  a  dif- 
ferent percentage  of  average  for  the 
ordinary  deductible  leakage  in  win- 
ter as  compared  with  summer  ship- 
ments. Of  course,  the  danger  of 
shifting  of  cargo  on  the  North  At- 
lantic is  much  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  due  to  the  heavy 
storms  that  prevail  during  the  win- 
ter months,  but  it  is  felt  that  this 
peril  is  much  less  hazardous  than 
that  of  seepage  of  oil  due  to  thin- 
ning. 

War  Risks  to  the  Near  East 

Underwriters  are  naturally  anx- 
ious over  the  political  and  martial 
troubles  now  so  acute  in  Turkish 
waters,  and  they  fear  the  possible 
extension  of  those  difficulties.  Many 
cargo  offerings  for  Turkish  and 
Greek  ports  have  been  cancelled. 
Inquiries  have  frequently  been  com- 
ing in  to  underwriting  offices  as  to 
the  possibility  of  using  a  route  via 
Trieste  with  transshipment  by  rail 
at  that  port.  The  situation  has  been 
having  a  bad  effect  upon  shipments 


to  South  Russia,  and  this  is  espec- 
ially regrettable  because  of  greatly 
improved  conditions  there  as  re- 
spects local  government,  etc.  War 
risks  for  Turkish  waters  have  been 
quoted  at  from  1  to  11/2  per  cent. 
Steamship  men  have  been  fearful 
lest  the  entire  Suez  Canal  business 
be  disturbed  in  consequence  of  the 
war  operations. 

Many  banks  have  been  refusing 
to  accept  policies  covering  war 
risks  when  such  policies  contain  the 
frustration  clause.  The  banks  as- 
sert that  one  of  the  serious  hazards 
arising  out  of  the  Near  East  dis- 
turbances is  the  possibility  of  this 
government  refusing  to  permit  ves- 
sels to  sail  for  the  war  zone.  The 
frustration  clause  was  adopted  fol- 
lowing the  Sanday  decision  in  the 
British  courts,  even  though  that 
case  did  not  directly  involve  under- 
writers in  a  claim  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  voyage.  The  underwrit- 
ers in  covering  war  risks  are  willing 
to  assume  the  hazards  arising  from 
the  acts  of  the  belligerents,  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  a 
loss  if  the  United  States  government 
should,  for  an  reason,  place  an  em- 
bargo on  the  sailings  of  vessels  from 
this  country  to  the  Near  East.  In 
such  an  event  it  seems  that  the  bank 
would  be  protected  through  its 
rights  against  the  cargo.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  underwriters  to 
cover  losses  caused  by  delay  or  loss 
of  market  even  though  such  losses 
may  be  indirectly  due  to  a  state  of 
war.  Underwriters  have  always  pro- 
tected themselves  against  such  a 
possibility  by  inserting  a  clause  ex- 
cluding loss  by  delay  or  loss  of  mar- 
ket, and  the  frustration  clause  is 
simply  an  added  safeguard  against 
being  held  liable  for  losses  of  that 
nature. 

Important  Argentine  Decision 

In  connection  with  the  River  Plate 
controversy  about  an  extension  of 
time  of  coverage  in  that  region,  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  note  the  fol- 


lowing important  decision  as  re- 
ported by  Edward  F,  Feely,  United 
States  commercial  attache  at  Buenos 
Aires : 

"The  Argentine  Federal  Court  has 
just  handed  down  a  decision  in  a 
case  to  recover  damage  to  a  ship- 
ment of  jerked  beef  resulting  from 
the  forced  discharge  of  the  cargo, 
and  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture. 
The  court  holds  that  the  underwrit- 
ers are  not  responsible  because  the 
loss  was  occasioned  by  the  inherent 
defect  in  the  goods  insured.  This 
overrules  the  decision  of  the  judge 
of  the  lower  court  in  an  action 
brought  by  C.  C.  Dickinson  &  Com- 
pany against  La  Economia  Commer- 
cial, an  insurance  company,  to  re- 
cover the  loss  on  a  shipment  of 
jerked  beef  amounting  to  80,602 
pesos  gold. 

"The  plaintiffs  insured  with  the 
defendant  company  a  shipment  of 
jerked  beef  consigned  to  Habana 
and  valued  at  350,000  pesos  gold. 
The  bark  carrying  the  shipment  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Bahia,  Brazil, 
because  of  rudder  trouble,  and  on 
arrival  at  that  port  it  was  found 
necessary  to  discharge  the  cargo 
into  lighters  to  permit  of  the  boat's 
entrance  into  drydock. 

"When  the  cargo  was  reloaded  it 
was  found  that  a  large  part  of  the 
beef  was  in  bad  condition,  and  it 
arrived  at  destination  in  such  state 
that  a  loss  of  80,602  pesos  gold  was 
taken  to  the  shippers. 

"The  lower  court  deferred  the 
case  to  arbitration,  but  an  appeal 
was  taken  from  this  decision  and 
the  Federal  Court  has  now  overruled 
with  costs  to  be  divided  by  the 
parties. 

"In  its  decision  the  upper  court 
holds  that  the  insurance  policy  was 
made  free  of  particular  average,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  has  not  proven  ■ 
that  the  beef  was  damaged  by  the  I 
freezing  or  by  moisture  caused  by 
its  being  discharged  at  the  port  of 
Bahia.  That  even  though  this  had 
been  proven,  the  company  would  not 
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have  been  responsible,  since  it  has 
shown  that  damage  was  caused  by 
the  inherent  defect  of  the  goods  in- 
sured. 

"It  is  an  established  principle 
that  damage  to  goods  which  by  their 
very  nature  are  susceptible  of  de- 
terioration or  total  loss  is  due  to 
inherent  defect  unless  other  cause 
of  loss  resulting  from  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  is  proven,  even  though 
the  vessel  be  obliged  to  put  into 
port  in  distress." 

License  Suspension  Insurance 

Apparently  a  prosperous  business 
is  being  driven  in  England  in  the 
recently  inaugurated  coverage  of 
British  sea-going  officers  against  the 
risk  of  a  suspension  of  their  li- 
censes. The  Navigators  &  General 
Insurance  Company  is  issuing  the 
policy.  The  annual  premium  is 
12/6,  the  company  guaranteeing 
the  assured  during  suspension  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  sum  equaling 
his  monthly  salary,  and  also  a  full 
allowance  for  food,  accommodation 
and  attendance  of  a  nature  iden- 
tical with  that  provided  the  policy- 
holder at  the  time  of  his  suspension. 
The  maximum  monthly  payment  is 
£50. 

Uniform  Marine  Laws  Urged 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, held  at  Swampscott, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  was  the  presentation 
of  a  carefully  drafted  law,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of 
Marine  Underwriters,  that  was  urged 
for  adoption  by  the  various  states 
in  order  that  American  marine  in- 
surance may  no  longer  be  stifled  by 
the  varied  and  serious  legal  handi- 
caps now  imposed.  A  number  of  the 
most  prominent  marine  underwrit- 
ers of  the  country  were  on  hand  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  meas- 
ure and  explain  to  the  commission- 
ers its  vital  importance.  The  sub- 
mitted measure  was,  in  the  main, 
modeled   after  the   recently   enacted 


law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
marine  insurance,  with  the  import- 
ant difference  that  it  excluded  the 
provision  for  multiple  line  writing 
which  was  so  bitterly  opposed  by 
casualty  and  other  underwriters.  It 
was  finally  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing committee  of  eight  commission- 
ers: Stoddard  of  New  York,  chair- 
man; Mansfield  of  Connecticut; 
Gearhart  of  Ohio;  Miller  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Hobbs  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Button  of  Virginia;  Mc- 
Cabe  of  California,  and  Donaldson 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  committee  is 
to  hold  frequent  meetings  at  New 
York  during  the  next  few  weeks 
and  will  report  its  findings  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Changes  in  Eastern  Offices 

No  successor  has  as  yet  been  ap- 
pointed to  Guy  Carpenter,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Cotton  Insurance  Association,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 

George  Brown  has  been  transfer- 
red by  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping from  Havre,  France,  to  Pan- 
ama, as  an  exclusive  surveyor. 

W.    H.    McGee,    Jr.,    has    resigned 


from  his  father's  firm  and  joined 
the  staff  of  Miller,  Schmidt  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  marine  and  general  brok- 
ers. New  York. 

F.  B.  O'Grady,  Buenos  Aires  cor- 
respondent of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers of  New  York  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Foreign 
Insurance  Association  at  that  point, 
has  been  a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers was  held  at  New  York  Octo- 
ber 2. 

Shipments  of  Egyptian  cotton,  the 
bulk  of  which  goes  to  the  mills  of 
New  England,  indicate  that  Field  & 
Cowles  of  Boston  continue  to  retain 
their  pre-eminence  as  writers  of 
American  consignments  of  this  com- 
modity. 

W.  W.  Nichols,  correspondent  of 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York  at  St.  Michaels,  Azores,  was  a 
New  York  visitor  recently. 

A  local  underwriter  in  comment- 
ing on  the  low  insurance  rate  pre- 
vailing for  grain  by  liners  on  trans- 
atlantic voyages  referred  to  it  as  a 
grand  gesture  or  a  little  window 
dressing. 

Reports  from  England  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  hull  market  there  is 
showing  signs  of  active  revival. 

C.  F.  H. 


On  the  Pacific 


Change  in  Board  Secretaries 

After  serving  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  as 
secretary  for  twenty-five  years,  Ed- 
mund L.  Woods  has  tendered  his 
resignation  and  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Woods  was  born  in  London  in 
1848.  He  entered  the  marine  insur- 
ance business  while  a  young  man, 
going  to  San  Francisco  in  1872  to 
manage  the  Union  Marine.  He  re- 
mained with  this  concern  until  its 
dissolution  in  1897,  when  he  was 
appointed  Pacific  Coast  marine  agent 


for  the  Union  Marine  and  Maritime 
of  Liverpool.  He  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  board  at  this  time,  re- 
maining actively  in  this  capacity  un- 
til May,  1921,  when  he  returned  to 
England  on  leave  of  absence  for 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Woods  was  well  liked  and 
leaves  many  friends  in  Pacific  ma- 
rine circles.  Besides  being  an  able  sec- 
retary he  was  as  well  a  brave  man. 
The  story  is  told  of  his  entering  the 
hold  of  a  gas-filled  grain  ship  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  rescue  Fred  R.  Cat- 
ton,  Lloyd's  surveyor.     This  incident 
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occurred  in  1889  at  Port  Costa,  Cali- 
fornia. After  a  fire  on  the  bark 
Durham  had  been  extinguished,  Fred 
R.  Catton,  Walter  Cove,  Captain 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Woods  boarded 
the  ship  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
damage.  Catton  and  Freeman  en- 
tered the  hold,  followed  by  Cove, 
who  reported  to  Mr.  Woods  that  his 
companions  had  been  overcome.  Mr. 
Woods  immediately  fastened  a  rope 
around  his  waist  and  was  lowered 
into  the  hold,  emerging  with  the 
body  of  Catton.  Captain  Freeman 
also  lost  his  life  at  this  time,  his 
body  being  recovered  by  a  sailor, 
as  Mr.  Woods  was  exhausted  from 
his  efforts. 

Such  events  as  this,  together  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
his  duties  as  secretary,  made  many 
friends  for  Mr.  Woods. 

New  Secretary  Elected 

The  election  of  John  Waddington 
as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  fol- 
lows the  acceptance  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Waddington 
has  been  carrying  on  the  work  of 
secretary  to  the  board  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Woods,  so  is  quite 
capable  of  continuing  under  his  new 
title. 

Also  a  native  of  London,  Wr. 
Waddington  entered  the  marine  in- 
surance business  in  1901,  From  that 
date  until  1914  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation.  Entering 
the  Canadian  army  in  1914  as  a 
private  he  returned  in  1918  as  cap- 
tain, after  an  enviable  war  record, 
to  be  employed  in  the  adjusting  de- 
partment of  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes. 
He  resigned  this  position  in  May, 
1921,  to  become  acting  secretary  to 
the  board.  Mr.  Waddington  goes  to 
the  board  with  considerable  know- 
ledge of  marine  insurance,  having 
served  both  as  underwriter  and  ad- 
juster. 

Brighter  Outlook 

It  is  the  feeling  abroad  that  hull 
rates  are  due  for  a  sharp  increase. 
It  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
fleets  in  London  are  being  renewed 
far  ahead  of  the  expiration  dates  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent low  insurance  market.  At  the 
same  time  the  contracting  for  the 
renewal  of  hull  insurance  for  such 
an  unusual  time  in  advance  of  the 
attaching  dates  indicates  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  in  be- 
ing able  to  keep  their  ships  moving. 

Although  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  threat- 
ened increase  in  hull  rates,  ship 
operators,  especially  those  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  lumber  trade,  have 
been  successful  in  keeping  their 
steamers  operating. 


Taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  premium  returned  due  to 
vessels  being  laid  up  on  account  of 
the  recent  seamen's  strike  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  readjustment,  the 
steady  employment  of  these  vessels 
in  their  trade  means  a  more  stable 
income  to   underwriters. 

As  a  general  rule  the  marine  in- 
surance business  on  the  Pacific  is 
improving.  The  exports  during  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year  show- 
ed a  marked  increase  over  those 
during  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Revision  of  Method  of  Taxation 

A  new  method  of  taxing  marine 
insurance  companies  was  presented 
by  counsel  for  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Underwriters  to  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  at  their  recent  meet- 
ing. 

Under  the  suggested  system  ma- 
rine companies  would  be  taxed  on 
underwriting  profits,  income  from 
reserves  and  income  from  invest- 
ments. The  measure  provides  that 
the  insurance  commissioner  ascer- 
tain the  total  average  annual  under- 
writing profit  over  a  period  of  five 
years  and  base  the  tax  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  earnings  over  this 
period.  After  the  first  year  the  tax 
shall  be  based  on  a  five  years'  ex- 
perience. Under  this  measure  the 
tax  is  to  be  based  upon  the  net 
profit.  The  opposition  held  that  the 
padding  of  the  expense  would  enable 
the  insurance  companies  to  defraud 
the  government,  but  this  is  improb- 
able, as  the  expenses  are  practically 
the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  method  of  averaging  the  profit 
over  a  term  of  five  years  is  very 
good,  as  marine  insurance  as  well 
as  any  other  branch  of  insurance 
should  be  based  upon  a  working  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  this  time.  Many 
companies  during  the  last  few  years 
had  this  experience  of  paying  large 
taxes  for  one  year  and  the  next  two 
or  three  years  showing  large  losses. 
If  they  were  taxed  on  a  basis  of 
five  years'  working  the  taxes  would 
be  more  just  and  equitable. 

Towing  Vessel  Held 
Responsible 

A  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  a  towing  vessel,  having  know- 
ledge of  storm,  was  liable,  notwith- 
standing act  of  other  was  direct 
cause  of  stranding.  The  text  of  the 
decision  is  as  follows : 

"Negligent  towage — Towing  vessel 
held  responsible  for  damages  exceed- 
ing $300,000  to  the  bark  Aggie  for 
taking  her  to  sea  while  a  violent 
storm  was  raging  at  the  entrance 
to    San    Francisco    Bay,    where    the 


captain  of  the  towing  vessel  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
storm  four  hours  prior  to  the  de- 
parture from  the  harbor  and  could 
have  turned  back  into  the  harbor 
when  he  saw  the  effect  of  the  storm 
at  the  outer  heads. 

"Proximate  cause — Where  the  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  towed  into  a  storm 
suffers  great  physical  and  mental 
strain  and  exhaustion  for  the  two 
days  of  the  storm  and  after  two 
days  of  fair  weather  runs  on  to  a 
reef  appearing  upon  his  chart,  which 
he  fails  to  observe  because  of  such 
exhaustion,  the  wrongful  towage  of 
the  vessel  into  the  storm  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  wreck  upon 
the  charted  reef." 

This  decision  was  rendered  on  the 
case  of  the  Aggie  versus  the  Ed- 
gar H.  Vance. 

The  Aggie  was  towed  to  sea  by 
the  Vance  during  a  severe  storm  at 
the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Both  masters  were  aware  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm  and  also  of  its  mag- 
nitude. The  wireless  operator  aboard 
the  Vance  intercepted  a  message 
from  the  Farallone  Islands  that  the 
wind  there  was  from  the  northwest 
with  a  velocity  of  65  miles  an  hour. 
Disregarding  this  information  he  set 
to  sea  with  the  Aggie  in  tow.  The 
wind  at  the  Farallone  station  in- 
creased to  a  velocity  of  93  miles  an 
hour.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
captain  of  the  Vance  made  any  in- 
quiry regarding  the  wind's  velocity 
after  receiving  the  intercepted  mes- 
sage from  the  Farallones  and  he  ad- 
mitted in  his  testimony  that  he  could 
have  returned  the  Aggie  to  the  an- 
chorage from  which  he  took  her. 

After  continued  heavy  weather, 
during  which  several  members  of  the 
crew  were  injured,  including  the 
captain,  the  Aggie  was  set  adrift. 
The  captain  of  the  Aggie  decided  to 
make  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  and  it 
was  while  attempting  this  that  the 
vessel  went  ashore  and  became  a 
total  loss.  On  charts  used  by  the 
Aggie  the  shoal  on  which  she  struck 
was  outlined,  but  the  captain  was 
unable  to  see  it  due  to  his  physical 
condition  on  account  of  injuries  re- 
ceived during  the  heavy  weather. 

Marine  Study  Class  Meets 

On  October  10  the  marine  insur- 
ance study  class  of  the  Association 
of  Marine  Underwriters,  San  Fran- 
cisco, met  in  the  board  rooms.  Car- 
rol Single  of  Messrs.  McClanahan  & 
Derby  was  the  speaker  for  the  even- 
ing, the  discussion  being  on  the 
"Perils  of  the  Sea  and  Fire."  The 
class,  which  was  the  first  after  the 
discontinuance  this  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  vacation  season,  was 
well     attended.  J.  E.  S. 
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Recent  Contracts 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  175  feet  by 
26  by  11.  Two  fuel  flats,  undis- 
closed interests,  90  feet  by  18  by  4-6. 

Collingwood  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Collingwood,  Ontario,  canal  -  sized 
freighter,  252  feet  by  43  by  14  load- 
ed draft,  9V2  knots  speed,  2500  DWT, 
TE  engine. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Chester,  Pennsylvania,  two  car- 
floats,  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Ter- 
minal, 340  feet  long. 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Staten  Island,  freighter.  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line,  180  feet  by  30  by 
11-4  draft,  1076  gross  tons. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  three  grain  barges, 
150  feet  by  30  by  14  loaded  draft, 
for  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  passen- 
ger and  supply  steamer,  169  feet  6 
inches  between  perpendiculars  by  30 
by  14  loaded  draft,  for  Commercial 
Pacific  Cable  Company. 

Dravo  Contracting  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, two  135-ton  barges,  builder's 
account. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan,  350-ton  fer- 
ryboat, Walkerville  Ferry  Company. 

Howard  Shipyards  Company,  Jef- 
fersonville,  Indiana,  two  500-ton 
river   steamers. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Sparrows  Point  Plant,  two 
freighters,  233  feet  6  inches  be- 
tween perpendiculars  by  40  by  15 
feet  6  inches  loaded  draft,  11  speed, 
1340  DWT,  reciprocating  engines, 
for  Eastern  Steamship  Company. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  two  combination 
steamers.  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
of  Savannah,  382  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars by  52  by  18  feet  6  inches 
loaded  draft,  3500  DWT,  12  V2  knots, 
triple-expansion  engines,  2900  IHP. 

Keel-layings 

Barge,  Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime 
Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  September  11. 

Youngstown,  ferryboat,  Erie  Rail- 
road, Staten  Island  Shipbuilding 
Company,  May  12,  two  ferryboats 
City  of  New  York,  August  19;  Hud- 
son River  vehicular  tunnel  tube,  Au- 
gust 26. 

Two  grain  barges,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
October  2  and  9. 

Two  freighters.  Eastern  Steamship 
Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Sparrows  Point  Plant, 
both  August  29. 


Car  float.  Bush  Terminal,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Har- 
lan  Plant,  September  18. 

Launchings 

Freighter,  undisclosed  interests, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oc- 
tober 7. 

James  MacNaughton,  freighter, 
Wilson  Transportation  Company, 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
September  23. 

Ohio,  diesel  yacht.  Cox  &  Stevens, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  September  16. 

Barge,  Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime 
Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  September  7. 

Haleakala,  passenger  steamship, 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September  18. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  sidewheel  car  fer- 
ry, Missouri-Illinois  Railroad,  Charles 
Ward  Engineering  Works,  Septem- 
ber 21. 

Shasta,  ferryboat,  James  Rolph  & 
Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Union  Plant,  October  5. 

Two  car  floats,  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore  Drydock  Plant,  Au- 
gust 24  and  September  13. 

Deliveries 

Six  decked  barges,  last  of  fifteen 
for  United  States  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company. 

Kamoi,  fuel  ship,  Japanese  Navy, 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
September  12. 

Two  car  floats,  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Baltimore  Drydock  Plant, 
August  3  and  September  2. 

Work  in  Prospect 

Senator  Poindexter  of  Washington 
expects  favorable  action  by  Congress 
during  the  next  session  on  a  bill 
appropriating  $400,000  for  a  light- 
ship for  Grays  Harbor. 

The  Carey  -  Davis  Tow  &  Barge 
Company,  Seattle,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  two  350-horsepower  die- 
sel tugs. 

World  Shipbuilding 

World  shipbuilding  is  now  far  be- 
low the  pre-war  level,  both  in  re- 
gard to  orders  placed  and  the  vol- 
ume of  work  actually  under  way, 
says  a  statement  issued  by  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping.  This  is  due 
to  a  decline  of  more  than  half  a 
million  gross  tons  in  three  months. 

Returns  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30  show  that  of  the  more 
than  500,000  tons  decrease,  300,000 
tons    represents    the    falling    off    in 


work  in  British  Shipbuilders'  hands, 
while  the  decline  for  all  other  na- 
tions combined,  excluding  the  United 
States,  is  about  230,000  tons.  Amer- 
ican shipyards  still  have  as  much 
tonnage  in  hand  as  they  did  three 
months  ago,  but  the  total  is  only 
2000  tons  above  the  small  pre-war 
aggregate  for  this  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  volume  of 
work  September  30  as  compared 
with  the  previous  quarter  in  gross 
tons: 

Oct.  1  July  1 

United  States  150,623  150,623 

United  Kingdom..l,617,045  1,919,504 

Other  countries  ..    934,888  1,165,303 


World  total   ...2,702,556     3,325,430 

Taking  into  consideration  only 
construction  actually  under  way, 
however,  the  decline  has  been  much 
sharper  than  indicated.  Suspensions 
of  work  during  the  three  months 
ending  September  30  aggregated 
419,000  gross  tons  in  the  United  King- 
dom, as  against  only  256,000  tons 
in  all  other  countries.  On  this  basis 
the  total  of  world  shipbuilding  is 
900,000  tons  less  than  before  the 
war,  as  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  tonnage  for  the  two  periods : 

Oct.  1,  '22  July  1,  '14 
United  Kingdom..l, 198,000  1,747,000 
Other    countries..    829,000     1,199,000 


World  total   ....2,027,000     2,946,000 

Even  on  the  basis  of  2,702,556 
gross  tons  in  hand,  it  will  be  seen 
that  world  shipbuilding  is  244,000 
tons  below  the  pre-war  level. 

Returns  from  all  countries  of  the 
construction  work  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  Lloyd's  Register 
and  intended  to  be  classed  with  that 
society  show  a  total  of  1,640,425 
gross  tons,  of  which  1,210,812  tons 
represent  orders  placed  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  More  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  seagoing  merchant  tonnage 
building  throughout  the  world,  there- 
fore, is  being  classed  by  Lloyd's  and 
three-fourths  of  the  total  in  Great 
Britain. 

A  striking  indication  of  how  the 
volume  of  shipbuilding  is  falling  off 
through  the  .scarcity  of  new  orders 
to  replace  work  being  completed  is 
given  in  figures  showing  that  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  the  shipyards 
of  all  countries  combined  started  on 
new  work  aggregating  only  187,527 
gross  tons,  while  in  the  same  period 
476,070  tons  of  shipping  were  launch- 
ed, the  launchings  being  more  than 
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two  and  one-half  times  the  volume 
of  the  new  work.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  disproportion  was  much 
greater,  the  new  work  there  totaling 
only  82,108  tons,  compared  with  306,- 
812  tons  launched,  the  work  being 
brought  towards  completion  being 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  new 
construction  started.  In  the  previ- 
ous quarter  British  shipyards  launch- 
ed only  148,606  tons. 

There  has  also  been  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  construction  of  tank- 
ers throughout  the  world,  the  decline 
during  the  past  quarter  having  been 
about  140,000  gross  tons,  the  work 
now  under  way  comparing  with  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  foi 
lows,  in  gross  tons,  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-half: 

Jan.  1        Oct.  1 

United   States 103,000       26,780 

United  Kingdom 536,000     306,971 

Other  countries 154,000       57,494 

World   total 793,000     391,245 

There  was  no  change  in  the  status 
of  the  smaller  shipbuilding  countries 
during  the  past  quarter.  The  lead 
is  still  held  by  Italy,  with  France, 
Holland  and  Japan  following  in  the 
order  named,  and  all  of  them  with 
more  tonnage  under  way  than  have 
American  shipyards.  The  United 
States,  however,  still  leads  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions.  All  of  the  smaller 
countries  show  a  decline  from  the 
previous  quarter,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  table  of  tonnage  under 
way  at  the  two  periods: 

Oct.  1         July  1 

Italy    210,114  285,671 

France  197,065  243,290 

Holland  177,024  226,318 

Japan    96,897  115,512 

British  Dominions     40,555         49,960 

That  Germany  is  now  beginning 
to  feel  a  decline  in  the  demand  for 
new  construction  is  indicated  by  the 
returns  to  Lloyd's  Register,  which 
estimate  the  total  under  way  in  Ger- 
man shipyards  and  those  of  Danzig 
at  390,000  tons.  On  July  1,  it  was 
reported  that  Germany  alone  was 
building  500,000  tons  and  Danzig 
45,000  tons  of  seagoing  merchant 
ships. 

Of  the  present  total  of  world 
shipbuilding,  60  per  cent  is  in  Brit- 
ish shipyards,  6  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
can and  34  per  cent  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  six  per  cent  for  the 
United  States  compares  with  ten 
times  that  figure  at  the  height  of 
shipbuilding  activity  in  this  country 
in  the  post-armistice  period.  This 
country's  present  construction  figure 
of  150,000  tons  compares  with  4,- 
186,000   tons    at  the   peak,    and   the 


The  Union  Oil  tanker  Lyman  Stewart,  which  grounded  at  Point  Lobes,  south  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  San  Francisco,  after  a  collision  with  the  Luckenbach  steamship  Walter  A.  Luckenbach.  Insur- 
ance on  the  hull  of  the  Lyman  Stewart,  about  $1,200,000,  was  placed  in  London;  about  $300,000  on 
her  cargo  of  oils  was  placed  in  San  Francisco.  The  Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, will  repair   the   Walter  A.   Luckenbach.      Photo   by   Swadley,    San   Francisco. 

present  world  total  of  2,702,000  tons  work,  aside  from  grounding  damage 

with    the    world    peak    of    8,048,000  repairs,  will  make  the  total  cost  in 

tons,    the    decline    in    the    American  excess  of  $100,000. 

figure  being  4,036,000  tons,  and  for  Moore  Shipbuilding   Company,   re- 

the  world  5,346,000  tons.  pairs  to   American-Hawaiian   steam- 

The  decline  in  shipbuilding  activ-  ship  Floridian,  damaged  in  collision 
ity  during  the  past  year  in  the  Unit-  with  Union  Oil  tanker  La  Purisima, 
ed  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  $19,815;  La  Purisima,  $3500.  The 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  Bethlehem  ShipbuHding  Corporation 
tonnage  in  hand  at  the  dates  named:  was  second  in  both  cases  with  $21,- 
U.  K.  U.S.  110  and  $5200.  Also  reconditioning 
October  1,  1921....  3,283,000  434,000  Alaska  Packers'  sailers  Edward  Se- 
January  1,  1922....  2,640,000  216,000  well  and  Araphoe. 
April  1,  1922 2,236,000  136,000  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
July  1,  1922 1,919,000     150,000  tion,   Union   Plant,   repairs  to   Luck- 

Oct.   1,   1922 1,617,000     150,000  enbach  steamship  Walter  A.  Lucken- 

n         •      A          J  bach,  damaged  in  collision  with  Un- 

Kepair  Awaras  jq^    Oil    steamship    Lyman    Stewart, 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry-  «20  934. 

dock  Corporation,  conversion  of  Cal-  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  re- 

ifornia    &    Oregon    Steamship    Com-  conditioning  of  Pacific  Mail   Steam- 

pany's    steamship    Cowiche    to    oil-  g^ip    Caldas    (bought   of    Caribbean 

burner,  $29,592.     The  next  low  bid-  Line),  about  $35,000. 

der  was  the  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Ship-  The  William  Cramp  &  Sons   Ship 

building  Company,  $38,800.     The  Co-  &  Engine  Building  Company,  general 

wiche  IS  a  Lake  type  vessel.  reconditioning    of    tanker    Alameda, 

Peabody      Engineering     Company,  damaged  by  fire, 
contract   for   oil-burners    for    Levia- 

than,   which    is   being   reconditioned  NcWS    of    the    Yards 

by  the   Newport  News   Shipbuilding  The  Port  of  Portland  commission, 

&  Drydock  Company.  an  Oregon  state  body,  will  purchase 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  en-  a  15,000-ton  floating  drydock  built 
larging  purser's  quarters  and  state-  by  the  municipal  commission  of  pub- 
rooms  of  Shipping  Board  steamship  lie  docks. 
President  Wilson,  $8000.  The  next  -.'^  ^.'?  =::< 
low  bidder  was  the  Crowley  yard,  Four  vessels  will  be  built  by  the 
$9800.  Also  U.  S.  A.  T.  Grant  re-  Imperial  Railways  of  Japan  for  the 
conditioning,  about  $10,000.  Aomori  -  Hakodate    channel    service. 

Honolulu    Iron    Works,    extensive  The  keel  of  the  first  was  laid  by  the 

repairs  to  steamship  Valdura,  caused  Uraga  Dockyard  August  8. 

by   grounding   at   Honolulu,    $73,000  -''f       ■■'?       -.'? 

and  24  days.     Catton,  Neill  &  Com-  A   modified   bill   has   been   drafted 

pany  bid  $80,000  and  50  days.   Other  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Com- 
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munications  for  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  500,000  tons  of  large 
passenger  vessels,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Department. 
The  original  plan  called  for  yen 
250,000,000;  the  amount  provided  in 
the  revised  draft  is  not  known. 

The  International  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  yard  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  constructed  during  the 
war  to  build  vessels  for  the  Italian 
government,  will  be  sold  at  auction 
beginning  October  26. 


Eleven  former  general  foremen  of 
the  J.  F.  Duthie  &  Company  ship- 
building yard  at  Seattle  have  sued 
for  $33,333.33  each.  The  claim  is 
based  on  a  verbal  promise  said  to 
have  been  made  December  23,  1918, 
that  $500,000  would  be  divided  if  the 
foremen  would  decline  offers  of  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


A  contract  for  reconditioning  the 
Texas  Company's  steel  tank  steam- 
ship Louisiana  has  been  placed  with 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation.  In 
addition  to  the  reconditioning  work, 
Todd  mechanical  fuel  oil  burners 
and  necessary  auxiliary  equipment 
will  be  installed.  The  Louisiana 
was  taken  to  the  plant  of  the  Rob- 
ins Drydock  &  Repair  Company, 
Brooklyn,  where  the  work  will  be 
done. 


Edward  S.  Hough,  well  known 
consulting  engineer  and  marine  sur- 
veyor of  San  Francisco,  returned 
September  29  from  an  extended  trip 
to  Europe,  during  which  he  inves- 
tigated shipbuilding  and  shipping 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  Mr.  Hough  reports 
that  shipbuilding  there  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  on  the  Amer- 
ican seaboard. 

Shipbuilders  of  the  United  King- 
dom, however,  he  reports  as  more 
optimistic  in  their  outlook  for  the 
future,  and  attributes  this  optim- 
ism to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shipbuilders  have 
been  in  business  for  several  gener- 
ations and  have  passed  through  nu- 
merous similar  periods  of  depres- 
sion   in   their   own   past   experience. 

Mr.  Hough  had  a  very  interesting 
time  at  the  famous  shipyard  of  Wil- 
liam Doxford  &  Sons  at  Sunderland, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
William  Doxford  and  of  Mr.  Keller, 
the  chief  engineer.  While  at  Dox- 
f  ord's  Mr.  Hough  saw  the  3000-horse- 
power  two-cycle  Doxford  diesel  en- 
gine placed  in  the  Norwegian  mo- 
torship  Ekneren,  sister  ship  to  the 
Yngaren. 


New  York's  fireboat  James  Duane 
during  her  official  tests  indicated 
that  she  will  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  fire  fighters  afloat.  Under 
the  most  exacting  conditions  she  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  en- 
gineers and  demonstrated  her  abil- 
ity to  handle  more  water  a  minute 
than  the  guarantees  called  for.  The 
tests  were  held  at  the  Clinton  plant 
of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation, 
where  new  turbines  and  pumps  have 
just  been  installed,  in  the  presence 
of  the  fire  commissioner,  Thomas 
Drennan,  and  other  officials  from 
the  fire  department  and  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters. 

The  new  pumps  are  Lea-Courtney 
centrifugal  single-stage,  double-suc- 
tion, driven  by  Westinghouse  steam 
turbines.  Against  a  nozzle  pressure 
of  150  pounds,  the  pumps  discharg- 
ed 9800  gallons  of  water  a  minute ; 
against  a  nozzle  pressure  of  175 
pounds,  the  pumps  delivered  7900 
gallons,  and  against  a  nozzle  pres- 
sure of  300  pounds  the  pumps  de- 
livered 4850  gallons.  The  guarantee 
called  for  9000  gallons  of  water 
against  a  nozzle  pressure  of  150 
pounds;  7500  gallons  of  water 
against  a  nozzle  pressure  of  175 
pounds;  3000  gallons  of  water 
against  a  nozzle  pressure  of  300 
pounds.  Against  a  nozzle  pressure 
of  90  pounds,  from  all  appearances, 
the  pumps  would  be  able  to  deliver 
12,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute, 
in  case  it  were  necessary  to  flood 
the  hold  of  a  ship. 


The   performance    of   the    City    of 


Contracts  have  been  let  to  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Seattle 
plant,  for  the  installation  of  seventy- 
two  burners  and  a  new  furnace  front 
on  the  Admiral  steamship  H.  F. 
Alexander;  for  the  installation  of 
an  oil-burning  system  on  the  China 
Mail  steamship  Nanking  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company's  steamship  Elabeto. 

Dates  for  auction  sales  in  Novem- 
ber at  the  Hog  Island  and  Sparrows' 
Point  yards  have  been  announced 
by  the  material  sales  division  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  The  auc- 
tion at  Hog  Island  will  be  conducted 
by  Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Company 
November  1,  2  and  3.  The  material 
that  will  be  included  in  this  auction 
consists  of  plant  equipment,  machine 
tools,  grinders,  hydraulic  presses, 
oil  furnaces,  high  speed  drills  and 
reamers,  ship  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, such  as  winches,  binnacles, 
running  lights,  anchors,  wood  and 
steel  blocks,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment. The  auction  at  Sparrows' 
Point  will  be  held  November  22  by 
M.  Fox  &  Sons  Company,  Baltimore. 


The  material  at  this  location  is  prin- 
cipally material  declared  surplus 
through  cancellations  of  the  13,000- 
ton  passenger  and  cargo  ships  that 
were  being  built  by  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  this  lo- 
cation. It  consists  of  anchors,  chain, 
boilers,  distillers,  filters,  generator 
sets,  capstans,  steering  engines, 
winches,  windlasses,  pumps  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  types,  oil  coolers,  gal- 
vanized tanks  and  a  large  quantity 
of  valves  and  pipe  fittings. 


The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  supply  four  watertube 
boilers  for  the  two  new  river  steam- 
ers to  be  built  for  the  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Company  by  the  Pusey 
&  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, from  designs  by  the  George 
G.  Sharp  Company,  naval  architects 
and  consulting  engineers.  New  York. 
The  boilers  will  be  of  two-inch  tube 
type,  having  each  3739  square  feet 
of  heating  surface,  or  a  total  for 
two  boilers,  for  each  vessel,  of  7478 
square  feet.  They  will  be  arranged 
for  oil  fuel  and  will  be  equipped 
each  with  five  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
mechanical  atomizing  oil  burners, 
Cuyama  type,  operating  under  assist- 
ed draft. 


Contracts  for  the  installation  of 
Todd  mechanical  fuel  oil  burners  in 
twelve  passenger  and  freight  ves- 
sels have  been  awarded  to  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation.  These  ves- 
sels, totaling  78,100  indicated  horse- 
power, are  the  Empress  of  Scotland 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Cala- 
mares,  Pasteres,  Limon,  Esparta  and 
San  Jose  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, the  El  Cid,  El  Sigle,  El  Dia 
and  El  Rio  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  and  the  City  of  Jackson- 
ville of  the  Mallory  Line.  The  big 
Red  Star  liner  Kroonland  is  being 
fitted  with  Todd  mechanical  oil 
burners  in  place  of  an  older  type 
that  was  installed  some  time  ago. 
To  date,  the  Todd  Corporation  has 
equipped  nearly  2000  vessels  of  all 
types   with   mechanical    oil    burners. 

The  work  on  the  five  fruit  steam- 
ers, the  El  Sigle,  El  Cid  and  the 
Kroonland,  is  being  carried  out  at 
the  plant  of  the  Robins  Drydock  & 
Repair  Company  in  Brooklyn,  while 
the  El  Dia,  El  Rio  and  the  City  of 
Jacksonville  are  being  converted  at 
the  plant  of  the  Tietjen  &  Lang 
Drydock  Company  in  Hoboken.  The 
Empress  of  Scotland  will  be  fitted 
with  Todd  burners  on  her  next  ar- 
rival at  an  English  port  by  Todd  Oil 
Burners,  Ltd.,  of  London.  She  was 
formerly  the  Hamburg  -  American 
liner  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria  of 
24,581   gross  tons.    There   are   fifty- 
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one  furnaces  in  this  vessel  and  the 
decision  of  her  owners  to  replace 
her  oil  burners  with  Todd  mechan- 
ical burners  followed  the  success- 
ful performance  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway's  new  liner  Mont- 
clare  burning  oil  under  the  Todd 
system.  The  Montclare  was  equip- 
ped by  Todd  Oil  Burners,  Ltd.,  of 
London  before  she  left  the  yards  of 
her  builders,  the  John  Brown  Com- 
pany, at  Clydebank,  Scotland. 


through  any  of  the  company's  store- 
rooms, located  at  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco.  This  catalog  has  been 
made  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
all  with  a  view  of  obviating  any  con- 
fusion in  the  ordering  of  spare  parts 
and  tools. 


For  the  convenience  of  its  cus- 
tomers the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany has  arranged  a  catalog  listing 
materials  that  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
operation  and  upkeep  of  its  boilers, 
copies    of    which    may    be    obtained 


So  many  instances  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  Company  where  im- 
proper material  has  been  supplied 
for  use  on  its  boilers  that,  for  the 
security  and  convenience  of  its  cus- 
tomers, it  has  established  marine 
store  rooms  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  New  Orleans  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, through  which  proper  mate- 
rial may  be  obtained. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull  142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull  144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SEP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

Shasta,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Feb20/22;   launch  Oct5/22. 

Yosemite,  hull  5316,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl2/22. 

No  name,  hull  5317,  tank  barge 
Standard  Oil  Co  (Calif);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full 
diesel-electric  drive. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.  R.  McFie. 


Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ing date  not  set. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launching 
date  not  set. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;    to  be  scrapped. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 


Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  MaylS^ 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Fifteen  decked  barges,  120  LBP; 
30  beam;  7  deep,  US  Engineers, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;    all  delivered. 

Two  carfloats,  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;    launch  Oct/22,  est. 

Ten  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launchings  Oct- 
Nov-Dec/22,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Co,  Huntington,  W  Va,  135 
x27xl0;  launch  Jan/23,  est. 

Three  decked  barges,  Patton-Tully 
Transportation  Co,  Memphis,  160x34 
x7;  launch  Dec/22,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
X  26x11;    launch  1923,  est. 

Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;  launch  Feb/23, 
est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  781,  bulk  freighter 
H.  K.  Oakes  Company;  596  LBP;  64 
beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11,  185 
WP. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar 
/23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar/23,  est; 
deliver  May/23,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9V^  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22, 
est;  deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Nov/ 
22,est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launch  Jan/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90 ;   sister  to 
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above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  prior  to  Novl/22,  est; 
launch  May/23,  est;  deliver  June/ 
23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  lOVa  loaded 
speed;  6050  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-6;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  129,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  270  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22;  launch 
July22/22;  deliver  Aug3/22. 

Hull  130,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  325  LBP;  38  beam;  10-6  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Apr26/22;  launch 
Aug  24/22;  deliver  Sept2/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;  180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 
draft;  keel  June3/22;  launch  Sept 
18/22. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN. 

Detroit,    hull    1383,    scout 
USN. 


Massachusetts 
ship  USN;  to  b 
S-27,  hull  1318, 
S-28,  hull  1319, 
S-29,  hull  1320, 
S-42,  hull  1389, 
S-43,  hull  1390, 
S-44,  hull  1391, 
S-45,  hull  1392, 
S-46,  hull  1393, 
S-47,  hull  1394, 


hull  1400, 
e  scrapped 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 
submarine 


cruiser 
battle- 

U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  N. 

u.  s 
u.  s 

U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  N. 


N. 
N. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3478,  yacht  Keith  Spalding; 
150  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3  deep;  360 
DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP  Nelseco 
diesel  engs. 

Hull  3479,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal ; 
keel  Septl8/22. 

Hull  3480,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  11  y2  loaded  speed;  20,- 
000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  July 
20/21;    launch  Augl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  4214,  freighter 
Eastern   Steamship   Company;   233-6 


LBP;  40  beam;  15-6  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  1340  DWT;  rec 
engs,  1300  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
13-9x11;  keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4215,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug29/22. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
Novl/22,  est. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Zalophus,  steel  motor  houseboat 
for  John  Ringling;  125  LOA;  21 
beam;  4  draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyl 
180  HP  Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel 
Mar22/22;  launch  June24/22;  deliv- 
er Novl/22,  est. 

Steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles 
Ringling;  120  LOA;  20  beam;  4 
draft;  2  Speedway  6-cyl  engs,  165 
HP  each;  keel  June30/22;  deliver 
Octl5/22,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  93.4  per  cent  comp  Septl/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  87.2  per  cent  comp  Septl/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  56.5  per  cent 
comp  Septl/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  47.5  per  cent 
comp  Septl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  42.6  per  cent 
comp  Septl/22. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;    launch    Octl5/22,    est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Octl5/22,  est. 

Priscilla  Dean,  hull  63,  wood  yacht 
K.  M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  121/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  Oct25/22;  est;  de- 
liver Nov5/22,   est. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 
Hull  68,  freighter  undisclosed  in- 


terests; 425  LBP;  56  beam;  27  load- 
ed draft;  11^/2  loaded  speed;  10,025 
DWT;  Parsons  turbines,  3100  SHP; 
3  Scotch  boilers,  15-3x11-3%;  keel 
Marl6/22;   launch   Oct7/22. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22. 

No  name,  hull  72,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July  5/ 22;  launch 
N0VI5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  coastwise  passgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;  launch  Decl5/22,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  74,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad,  292  long;  43-8  beam; 
11-6  deep;  keel  July26/22;  deliver 
Novl/22,  est. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;   deliver  Nov21/22,  est. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

N.  H.  Botsford,  hull  18,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning;  keel 
Feb/22;  launch  Augl9/22. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  hull  19,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

Sister  to  above. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

James  MacNaughton,  hull  242,  bulk 
frt  Wilson  Tran  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  111/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Sept23/ 
22;   deliver  Octl/22,  est. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge,  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 
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Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT?  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

KYLE   &    PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

No  name,  hull  154,  steel  ferryboat 
department  of  plants  and  structures, 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Feb26/21;  deliver  Oct7/22, 
est. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVg  molded 
beam;  21-0y2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loade'd  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331A  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Augl8/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21 ; 
to  be  scrapped. 


Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  to  be  scrapped. 

Ohio,  hull  265,  diesel  yacht  Cox  & 
Stevens;  172  LOA;  26  beam;  15-6 
deep;  keel  Augl/22;  launch  Septl6 
/22;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12 V2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9x11-6. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch   Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  aloove. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33i/i  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21;  to  be  scrapped. 

Kamoi,  hull  267,  fuel  ship  Japan- 
ese Navy;  497-8  LOA;  67  beam;  28 
designed  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
13,000  DWT;  elec  drive,  8000  SHP; 
4  WT  boilers;  keel  Septl4/21 ;  launch 
June8/22;   deliver  Septl2/22. 

Hull  270,  barge  Rockland  &  Rock- 
port  Lime  Corporation;  length  196- 
10;  keel  June  14/ 22;  launch  Sept 
7/22. 

Hull  271,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Junel9/22. 

Hull  272,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug3/22. 

Hull  273,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug8/22. 

Hull  274,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Septll/22. 

Hull  275,  car  float  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel  not  laid. 

Hull  276,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel  not  laid. 

Hull  277,  sister  to  above,  keel  not 
laid. 


PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6; 
keel  Mayl0x22;  launch  Augl2/22. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Maryland,  hull  1021,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type,  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co ;  320  LBP ;  42-6  beam  on  10' 
WL,  58  over  guards;  14-6  mean 
draft;  18  miles  speed;  about  800 
DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  13-3x11-6;  keel  Mar 
7/22;  launch  July25/22;  deliver  Oct 
15/22,  est. 

State  of  Virginia,  hull  1020,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
1/22;  launch  Sept6/22;  deliver  Nov 
18/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP;  59  beam  at  deck;  13-9  molded 
depth;  18  miles  speed;  4-cyl  TE 
engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above. 

Floating  grain  elevator  with  steel 
deckhouse  and  steel  frame  tower 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Philadelphia;  100 
LOA;  30  molded  beam;  13  deep;  op- 
erating machinery  and  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 10x12-71/2,  125  WP. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Youngstown,  hull  740,  ferryboat 
Erie  R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam; 
17-4  loaded  draft;  1538  gross  tons; 
rec  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 12-9x12-9;  keel  Mayl2/22. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft.  New  York  side; 
keel   Aug26/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross. 
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SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Haleakala,  passenger  vessel  Inter- 
Is.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  16y2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers;  to  carry  434  passengers; 
keel  May  16/22;  launch  Septl8/22; 
deliver  Nov30/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  54,  grain  barge 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct 
2/22. 

No  name,  hull  55,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Oct9/22. 

No  name,  hull  56,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl6/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  9V2  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Novl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10  V2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Dec2/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec9/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl6/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Dec23/22,  est. 

Munmotor,  Munson  SS  Co,  3000 
DWT ;  conversion  from  reciprocating 
to  diesel  engines. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  96  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  vert  comp  eng,  20x40-26; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3x11-6;  keel  Aug 
28-22,  est;  launch  Oct28/22,  est;  de- 
liver Janl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to 
above. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
Sept5/22;  launch  Nov/22,  est;  de- 
liver Aprl5/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16  /  21 ; 
launch  Mar3/22;  deliver  Novl/22, 
est. 


Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  hull  20,  sidev^'heel 
car  ferry  Mo.-Ills.  R.  R.  Co.,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long;  keel  June8/22; 
launch  Sept21/22;  deliver  Octl4/ 
22,  est. 

Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Union  Plant 

Miscellaneous:  Wyadda,  K.  R. 
Kingsbury,  H.  M.  Storey,  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  Geo.  L.  Olson,  S.  0.  Barge  No. 
15,  Whitney  Olson,  Daisy  Mathev^^s, 
Traveler.  Miscellaneous  repairs: 
Liebre,  Standard  Arrows,  Lurline, 
Plei.^des,  Mexico,  Argyll,  A.  H.  Pay- 
son,  Arabs,  President  Taft,  Miss 
Ship,  Halco,  Coalinga,  Matsonia,  Ca- 
hokia,  Providencia,  President  Lin- 
coln, Oleum,  Cowrie,  George  Wash- 
ington, Harry  Luckenbach,  Nevada, 
Mexico,  Clam,  Hauraki,  Los  Angeles. 
Drydocking,  painting,  miscellaneous 
repairs:  Lena  Luckenbach,  Stand- 
ard No.  1,  W.  S.  Porter,  La  Purisima, 
Johan  Poulsen,  Oregon  Gold,  Manoa, 
Admiral  Schley,  Medon,  Johanna 
Smith,  Bangor,  Venetia,  Manukai,  Al- 
bertolite.  Drydocking,  painting,  ex- 
tensive repairs:  Wm.  F.  Herrin. 
Drydocking,  miscellaneous  repairs: 
Edward  Luckenbach,  Gov.  Irwin. 
Drydocking,  minor  repairs:  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Mexico.  Drydocking: 
U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma,  Cethana,  West 
Faralon  (also  painting).  Extensive 
repairs :  J.  A.  Talbot,  Stanwood, 
Wm.  Donovan,  Yorba  Linda.  Con- 
version to  oil  burner:  Mahukona 
(ex  Coverun),  Washington.  Pro- 
peller installations:  Charlie  Watson 
(bronze  propeller),  Annie  Johnson 
(tailshaft  and  propeller),  Bandon, 
Daisy  Freeman.  Two  bronze  water 
ends:  Dewey.  Windlass  gear: 
Cricket.  Tailshaft:  Ventura  or  So- 
noma, West  Coyote,  San  Pablo.  In- 
stalling cargo  gear  and  alterations: 
Mahukona  (ex  Coverun),  Makaweli 
(ex  Cowee),  Makena  (ex  Cowboy). 
Shaft:  Oakland  or  Transit,  New 
section  of  stern  frame :  Wm.  F.  Her- 
rin. Section  of  tailshaft:  Johanna 
Smith.  Sixteen  sets  piston  rings: 
Redondo.  Renew  52  feet  keel :  An- 
nie Johnson.  Repair  copper  pipe: 
Huntsman.  Worm  for  anchor  wind- 
lass: Jacob  Luckenbach.  Tracings 
for  rearrangement:  President  Wil- 
son. Miscellaneous:  Lyman  Stew- 
art (24  valves),  Matsonia  (installed 
children's  playground),  J.  B.  Stet- 
son (renew  telegraph),  A.  L.  Kent 
(burner  parts),  H.  M.  Storey  (wrench 
for  main  engine),  Trinidad  (wind- 
lass repairs),  Las  Vegas  (three  sets 
wearing  parts  for  piston  rod),  Wil- 
helmina    (seating  for  winches),  Los 


Angeles  (repair  whistle).  Barge  No. 
93  (winch  pinion),  Coalinga  (dyna- 
mo parts),  W.  S.  Rheem  (two  cast- 
ings), F.  S.  Loop  (snap  rings).  Ole- 
um (brass  pipe),  Providencia  (two 
capstan  cylinders),  Standard  No.  1 
(one  C.  I.  propeller),  Annette  Rolph 
(cap  for  winch  shaft),  Wilhelmina 
(H.  P.  piston  rings).  Feed  pump  re- 
pairs: West  Catanace.  Hull  repairs: 
Floridian.  Engine  repairs:  _Welles- 
ley.  Air  pump  repairs:  Cabrillo. 
Minor  repairs:    Benefactor. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK    &    SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 

Cleaning  and  painting:  S.  S.  Ad- 
venturess, S.  S.  Chiapas,  S.  S.  Chi- 
huahua (also  engine  room  repairs),. 
Tamalpais,  schr.  Taurus,  S.  S.  Phoe- 
nix, schr.  Minnie  A.  Caine  (also 
calking  and  hull  repairs),  schr.  Wm. 
H.  Smith  (also  calking  and  hull  re- 
pairs), bktn.  Monitor  (also  calking 
and  hull  repairs),  S.  S.  Svea(  also 
hull  repairs),  S.  S.  Capt.  Gregory 
Barrett  (also  overhauling),  S.  S. 
Helen  P.  Drew  (also  miscellaneous 
repairs),  S.  S.  Coquille  River  (also 
miscellaneous  repairs),  S.  S.  Pacific 
River  (repairing  hull  damage).  Gen- 
eral overhauling  and  rebuilding: 
dredge  Sacramento,  dredge  San  Joa- 
quin. General  overhauling:  M.  S. 
Culburra,  Light  Vessel  No.  83,  S.  S. 
Rosalie  Mahoney,  S.  S.  Santiom. 
New  tail  shaft:  S.  S.  Eldorado. 
Calking  repairs:    S.  S.  Saginaw. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRY  DOCK  CORP.,  SAN 

PEDRO,   CALIF. 

Minor  machinery  repairs:  M.  S. 
Sierra,  S.  S.  West  Grevlock,  S.  S. 
Sabine  Sun,  U.  S.  C.  G.  S.  Cahokia. 
Piping  repairs:  S.  S.  Steel  Navi- 
gator, S.  S.  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach, 
S.  S.  Idaho,  S.  S.  San  Joaquin,  S.  S. 
Albert  Jeffries  (also  miscellaneous- 
repairs).  Dock,  clean  and  paint: 
S.  S.  Principio  (also  miscellaneous- 
machinery  repairs),  S.  Y.  Casiana, 
Yacht  Northtown,  Schr.  Lily  (also 
minor  hull  repairs),  S.  S.  Moreno- 
(also  extensive  hull  and  machinery 
repairs),  S.  S.  LaBrea  (also  exten- 
sive machinery  and  hull  repairs). 
Boiler  repairs:  S.  S.  Anne  Hanify^ 
(main  boiler),  S.  S.  Harry  Lucken- 
bach, S.  S.  Roman  Prince.  Extensive 
overhauling — transforming  from  coal 
burning  to  oil  burning  system:  S.  S. 
Elabeto.  Retubing  condenser:  S.  S. 
Guerrero.  Deck  repairs:  M.  S.  Sis- 
kiyou. Main  engine  repairs:  S.  S. 
Wabash.  Auxiliary  machinery  re- 
pairs: S.  S.  Willhilo.  Repairs  to 
rigging:  Launch  Music.  Hull  re- 
pairs: S.  S.  La  Brea.  Unload  yacht 
Seabee  and  place  in  water:  S.  S. 
Forest  King.  Conversion  from  coal 
burner  to  oil  burner  and  general 
reconditioning  for  lumber  service: 
S.  S.  Ed  Cedro.  Reconditioning  for 
use  as  refrigerator  ship:  M.  S.  Prin- 
cipio. Tie  rods  and  plates  for  cargo: 
S.  S.  Robert  Dollar.  Miscellaneous 
alterations  and  repairs:  S.  S.  City 
of  Los  Angeles. 
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NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASH. 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  California, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Sloat  and  Shirk. 
Miscellaneous  repairs  (preparation 
for  recommissioning) :  Seattle.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs  incident  to  opera- 
tion as  district  craft:  U.  S.  S.  So- 
toyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois, 
Pawtucket.  Care  and  preservation 
(out  of  commission) :  Oregon,  Mis- 
soula, Charlotte. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC.,  SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 

Dock,  clean  and  paint:  Barge  No. 
30,  Drummond  Lighterage  Company, 
S.  S.  Santa  Cruz,  Catherine  D.,  Nor- 
wood, Redwood,  Pedro  Christopher- 
son,  Eldridge.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: S.  S.  Ixion,  Gleaner,  Santa 
Malta,  City  of  Bremerton,  Indian- 
apolis, Kitsap  II,  Comanche,  G.  B. 
Contra  Costa,  Depere,  tug  Richard 
Holyoke.  Furnish  fuel  oil  burning 
parts:  S.  S.  President  Pierce.  Hull 
repairs:  S.  S.  Queen.  Steering  gear 
repairs:  S.  S.  Kaga  Maru.  Donkey 
engine  repairs:  S.  S.  Thistle.  Tem- 
porary damage  repairs:    S.  S.  Nika. 

THE    WINSLOW    MARINE    RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Drydocking,  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing: Barge  Granco  (also  rudder, 
windlass  and  boiler  repairs),  S.  S. 
Griffdu  (also  overhauling  main  and 
auxiliary  machinery),  bktn.  Russell 
Haviside  (also  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs), S.  S.  Yosemite  (also  miscel- 
laneous repairs),  L.  H.  T.  Swiftsure 
(also  general  overhauling). 

YARROWS  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Tanker  El  Lobo  (also  rudder  and 
sundry  repairs),  S.  S.  Princess  Vic- 
toria (also  tailshaft  repairs),  S.  S. 
Margaret  Coughlan  (also  sundry  re- 
pairs to  rudder),  S.  S.  Sheaf  mead 
(also  sundry  repairs),  S.  S.  Quadra. 
Boiler  repairs:  Tugs  Olive  M  and 
Mystery  (also  new  fire  bars).  Ex- 
tensive repairs  due  to  stranding, 
also  renewed  large  number  of  plates 
in  bottom  and  general  repairs:    S.  S. 


Gray.  Welding:  Cableship  Restorer. 
Manganese  bronze  propeller  blades: 
S.  S.  Venture.  Fitting  C.  I.  ash 
ejector:  S.  S.  Princess  Royal.  Mis- 
cellaneous: S.  S.  Taketoyo  Maru 
(new  piston  rings),  C.  G.  S.  Estevan 
(new  bridgewall  bearer  plates),  S.  S. 
Salvor  (new  smokestack).  Also  sev- 
eral scows  docked  for  cleaning, 
painting  and  calking. 

Trade  Briefs 

Ford  &  Geirrine  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  offices  from  720-722 
Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San 
Francisco,  to  326-327  Exchange 
Block,  369  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Lamson  Company  announces 
that  its  offices  and  manufacturing 
divisions,  now  in  Boston  and  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  will  be  consolidated 
in  its  new  plant  at  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


The  annual  sales  convention  of 
the  Kerr  Turbine  Company  was  held 
at  its  plant,  Wellsville,  New  York, 
on  September  11,  12  and  13.  Re- 
newed business  activity  was  report- 
ed from  all  sections. 


The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  of 
Bridgeport,  (Connecticut,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  Detroit  office  in  the 
General  Motors  Building,  with  Frank 
H.  Longyear  as  district  manager. 

Bulletin  8-G  of  the  Schutte  &  Ko- 
erting  Company  describes  the  new 
Schutte  regrinding  swing  gate  valve, 
which  is  a  straightway  closing  valve 
designed  for  steam  pressures  up  to 
300  pounds  a  square  inch  and  tem- 
peratures up  to  750°  F. 

The  valve  has  many  advantages. 
It  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  steam 
flow  or  change  of  direction.  For  this 
reason  the  pressure  drop  in  the  valve 
is  a  minimum,  and  higher  effective 
working  pressures  and  higher  rates 

SHIPPING  BRIEFS 


More  than  250  installations  of  C-O  oil  engines 
have  been  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Company.  The  engraving  shows 
part  of  the  long  list.  The  engines  installed  are 
giving  satisfaction  and  prospects  for  additional 
business   are  good. 

of  steam  flow  can  be  utilized.  Piping 
of  smaller  size  can  be  used,  there- 
by reducing  the  original  cost  of  the 
piping  installation,  and  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  from  the  pipe  sur- 
face. Ease  of  valve  operation  is  se- 
cured in  consequence  of  a  special 
toggle  lever  movement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  valve  is  that  the  valve  disc 
is  readily  accessible  for  regrinding 
purposes  without  dismounting  the 
valve. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company, 
branch  of  the  McCormick  Lumber 
Company,  will  hereafter  operate  in- 
dependently. Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion have  been  granted  to  the 
Charles  R.  McCormick  Steamship 
Company.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  S.  McCormick,  S.  M.  Haupt- 
man,  James  S.  Brown,  Ira  S.  Lillick 
and  J.  A.  Olson. 

'4?  '1$  'if 

Moore  &  McCormack  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  have  entered  the 
United  States  intercoastal  trade. 
Struthers  &  Barry  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  appointed  general  agents 
for  the   Pacific    Coast   and   Walker- 


Ross,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Puget   Sound 
agent. 

The  Associated  Oil  Company  has 
purchased  the  Shipping  Board  tank 
steamer  Kewanee  and  will  use  the 
vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  con- 
junction with  four  other  tankers  in 
the  Associated  fleet. 


The  Shell  Company  plans  to  spend 
about  $1,000,000  in  developing  the 
Mormon  Island  property.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Ventura,  Associated 
and  Pan-American  oil  companies 
who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port 
are  also  planning  to  spend  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  in  improve- 
ments. 


The  Shell  Company  of  California 
has  applied  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  for 
a  thirty-year  lease  of  five  acres  of 
land  on  Mormon  Island  which  will 
connect  with  the  refining  plant  of 
the   company   north   of   Wilmington. 


The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
has  purchased  the  steamship  Medon 
from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  will  use  her  as  an  addi- 
tional vessel  for  transporting  ore 
from  the  copper  mining  centers  of 
southwestern  Alaska, 
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Cutting  Costs 

Service  which  meets  emergencies 
reduces  cost.  Idle  time  of  men  and 
equipment  is  cut  to  a  minimum. 
Frequently  there  is  no  interruption. 

Prest-O-Lite's  service  can  be  relied 
upon  at  all  times.  That  is  why- 
thousands  of  users  throughout  the 
country  depend  on  Prest-O-Lite. 

Each  Prest-O-Lite  user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District  Sales  Office,  not 
merely  for  arrangements  to  ade- 
quately cover  acetylene  needs,  but  for 
helpful  co-operation  and  advice  on 
any  matter  involved  in  the  use  of 
acetylene. 

JheUOJlte 

DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 

Atlanta         Buffalo  Dallas  Milwaukee  Pittsburgh 

Baltimore     Chicago         Detroit  New  York  St.  Louis 

Boston  Cleveland     Kansas  City      Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  Ne'w  York 
Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco;  In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  1922. 

Our  September  report  was  dated 
the  11th  of  last  month,  since  when 

Grain  to  Europe  has  shown  a  de- 
cided change,  particularly  in  the 
cargo  being  shipped  by  regular 
liners,  the  movement  having  been 
rapidly  upward  until  about  a  week 
ago,  when  35/ —  was  freely  done  and 
37/6  was  being  asked.  Today  rates 
are  quotable  at  35/-,  and  the  flurry 
spoken  of  above  seems  to  have 
passed.  The  full  cargo  business 
followed  about  the  same  trend;  31/9 
and  32/6  was  done  for  several  steam- 
ers and  the  movement  was  rapidly 
upward  until  our  latest  information 
is  that  35/6  has  been  paid,  and  in 
all  slightly  over  half  a  dozen  steam- 
ers were  taken,  practically  all  for 
Northern  loading. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  This  trade 
has  been  unusually  inactive.  Par- 
cels are  of  course  going  forward  in 
the  berthed  steamers  but  the  market 
shows  no  activity  and  only  two  full 
cargoes  are  reported  with  the  rates 
quotable  at  about  $10.50@$11. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  Two  or 
three  steamers  have  again  been 
chartered  for  this  destination  and 
this  trade  also  shows  a  lack  of  ac- 
tivity and  no  change  in  the  rates 
that  we  quoted  last  month,  namely 
$13.  Besides  the  steamers  there 
have  been  three  large  sailing  ves- 
sels chartered  and  the  rates,  we  are 
told,  follow  very  closely  those  quot- 
ed for  the  steamer  fixtures. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  South 
America:  Rates  on  the  regular 
steamers  in  this  trade  are  still  hold- 
ing firmly  at  an  $18  basis,  but  a 
local  owned  motorship  is  reported  as 
taking  a  cargo  for  owners'  account 
at  somewhat  under  this  figure.  Oth- 
erwise this  market  shows  the  same 
dullness  our  other  markets  do. 

Nitrate:  The  motorship  just  spok- 
en of  as  fixed  for  lumber  is  reported 
at  $7  a  ton  for  nitrate  to  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Also  a  schooner  and  a  small 
steel  steamer  at  about  the  same 
rate. 

Lumber  to  U.  S.  Atlantic:  Two 
foreign  steamers  have  been  taken 
from  British  Columbia  to  New  York 
and  the  rates  are  given  in  the  neigh- 
forhood  of  $13.25  per  M. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO., 

BROKERS. 


Page  Freight  Report 

October  17,  1922. 

At   the    time    of    our    last    report, 

which  was  dated  September  11,  rates 

of  freight  on  parcels  of  wheat  and 

barley  from  San  Francisco  to  the  U. 
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K.  and  Continent  touched  as  low  a 
mark  as  27/6.  Since  this  time,  rates 
have  taken  an  upward  turn,  and 
while  no  barley  has  been  reported 
as  fixed  at  over  35/-,  parcels  in  bulk 
wheat  from  Vancouver  at  a  rate  of 
36/3  have  been  done,  and  while  full 
cargo  fixtures  have  been  rumored 
as  taken  at  36/3,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  find  anything  authentic  in 
these  reports,  and  the  highest  rates 
that  we  know  to  have  been  actually 
established  are  35/-,  both  in  wheat 
from  the  North  and  barley  from  San 
Francisco.  In  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember Gray,  Rosenbaum  &  Com- 
pany took  the  British  steamer  Great 
City  for  wheat  at  31/3,  as  also  the 
British  steamer  Benvorlich  and  the 
Japanese  steamer  Karachi  Maru, 
both  presumably  at  the  same  rate. 
Kerr,  Giflford  &  Company  have  taken 
the  British  steamer  Sheafmead,  no 
rate  being  given,  as  also  the  British 
steamer  Benroech  at  31/3,  and  the 
British  steamers  Baron  Cawdor  and 
Benmohr  are  both  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  for  wheat  at  31/3  by 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company.  Other 
steamers  taken  for  wheat  are  the 
British  steamer  Baron  Ogilvy  at 
32/6,  British  steamers  Paris  City  at 
35/-  and  York  City  at  35/-,  and  the 
Japanese  steamer  Meiwa  Maru  at 
the  same  rate,  the  latter  having 
been  taken  by  Strauss  &  Company. 

In  lumber  fixtures  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  Australian  ports,  we  wish 
to  report  as  follows:  the  British 
steamer  Skipsea  at  $13  a  thousand 
feet,  and  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Talabot,  private  terms,  both  taken 
for  three  ports  Newcastle/Port  Pirie 
range,  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company; 
and  the  same  charterers  have  also 
taken  for  the  same  business  the 
schooners  K.  V.  Kruse,  Oregon  Pine 
and  Oregon  Fir  at  $11.50,  but  dis- 
charge to  be  only  at  one  port  in  the 
above  range.  The  schooner  Lottie 
Bennett  was  also  taken  by  the  same 
charterers  for  Wanganui,  private 
terms. 

For  lumber  for  Japan,  the  Japa- 
nese steamers  Havre  Maru  and  Ku- 
reha  Maru  are  reported  as  having 
been  done  by  the  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany at  $11  a  thousand  feet,  and 
the  Norwegian  steamer  Erie  has 
been  taken  by  Dant  &  Russell  for 
discharge  at  Nagoya,  but  the  rate 
on  this  fixture  is  not  reported. 

The  motorship  Challamba  has  been 
fixed  for  owners'  account  to  take 
lumber  to  four  ports  on  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  namely, 
Callao,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso  and 
San  Antonio,  terms  private. 

The  steamer  Margaret  Coughlan 
is  chartered  to  take  lumber  by  Bal- 


four, Guthrie  &  Company  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  Montreal  at  a  rate 
of  $15  a  thousand  feet;  and  the 
American  steamer  Mundelta  has 
been  fixed  by  Burton,  Beebe  &  Com- 
pany to  load  from  Puget  Sound  to 
North  of  Hatteras  at  $12.75;  and 
the  the  British  steamer  Indian  City 
has  been  taken  for  the  same  busi- 
ness by  the  South  Alberta  Lumber 
Company  at  a  rate  of  $13.50  and  the 
Italian  steamer  Brenta  for  the  same 
business  at  $13.25.  Charterers  are 
not  given  on  this  last  named  fixture. 
A  Japanese  steamer  for  the  same 
business  was  also  taken  at  $13. 

The  Norwegian  ship  Bellhouse  has 
been  chartered  by  Andrew  Weir  & 
Company  to  load  coal  from  Newcas- 
tle, N.  S.  W.,  to  a  nitrate  port  at 
17/6.  The  Swedish  steamer  Roxen 
has  been  taken  by  James  Rolph  & 
Company  for  coal  from  Newcastle 
to  San  Francisco  or  Honolulu,  terms 
private.  The  motorship  Challamba. 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  Freighters, 
after  discharging  her  lumber  cargo 
will  load  nitrate  from  Chile  to  Hon- 
olulu at  a  rate  of  $7  a  ton,  char- 
terers being  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany. The  schooner  Fearless  will 
load  for  the  same  business  at  the 
same  rate,  for  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Company,  and  the  steamer  Arcadia, 
which  is  one  of  the  steamers  re- 
cently bought  by  W.  L.  Comyn  and 
his  associates,  will  load  4000  tons 
of  nitrate  for  Honolulu  at  $7  for  ac- 
count of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  remaining  1500  tons 
of  space  will  be  used  for  bringing 
nitrate  on  to  this  coast  for  the  Du- 
ponts.  This  steamer  is  now  in  New 
York  and  will  probably  take  part 
cargo  coal  to  South  America,  after 
which  she  will  enter  into  her  ni- 
trate  charter. 

The  British  steamer  Baychimo 
will  load  redwood  lumber  for  ac- 
count of  Amsinck  &  Company  for 
delivery  at  Belfast,  terms  private. 

The  wooden  steamer  Nikka  has 
been  bought  by  the  Everett  Packing 
Company  at  the  United  States  mar- 
shall's  sale  for  a  reported  price  of 
$52,000. 

Two  full  steamer  cargoes  have 
been  taken  for  lumber  for  South 
African  ports,  one  to  load  at  the 
British  Columbia  Mills,  Timber  & 
Trading  Company's  mills  at  Van- 
couver, for  two  ports  Capetown/ 
Delagoa  Bay  range,  and  the  other 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Durban  and 
Capetown,  the  latter  having  been 
taken  by  the  East  Asiatic  Company, 
the  freight  rate  on  these  fixtures 
being  $19.  Both  of  these  steamers 
are  Japanese. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 
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Surface  Condensers 


The  desired  features  of  high  transmission  rate,  low 
pressure  drop  or  vacuum  loss,  high  temperature  of 
condensate,  accessibility  and  adaptability  are  car- 
ried to  their  highest  development  in  the  Alberger 
"Spiroflo'  Condenser. 

ALBERGER  PUMP  &  CONDENSER  CO. 

140  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

San   Francisco   Representatives: 

FORD   &   GEIRRINE 
Merchants  Exchange  Building 


;i-^"'K-si*w:H 


1828 


MOTT 


1922 


Plumbing  for 
the  Small   Boat 

Mott  Marine  Plumbing  in- 
cludes, not  only  complete 
equipment  for  the  latest  type 
of  ocean  liner,  but  also  a 
complete  line  of  specially  de- 
signed fixtures  for  the  small 
boat,  where  quality  must  be 
combined  with  lightness  and 


The  little  "Norse" 
closet  here  shown 
is  giving  satisfac- 
tory service  in  num- 
berless small  craft. 
Write  for  the  com- 
plete Mott  Marine 
Catalogue. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  PLANT, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,   Boston 

and  all  principal  cities 


^    ^       1 


flL'       -»  *    •  ♦  ■.  ,  . 
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OCCUPYING  its  mam- 
moth new  harbor-site 
plant,  completely  equipped 
in  every  way  and  manufac- 
turing under  the  most  effi- 
cient methods,  the  Willam- 
ette Iron  &  Steel  Works, 
with  its  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, assures  promptness 
and  economy  in" the  comple- 
tion of  all  work. 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

DECK  MACHINERY 
AND  AUXILIARIES 

MARINE  REPAIRS 
OF   ANY   CHARACTER 


IRON     &    STEEL    WD  R  K  S_ 


Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

1043  Monadnock  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1920  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Office 

916  Rogers  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


J 
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THE  DOUGLAS  FOG  LIGHT 


The   Douglas    Fog    Signal 

NUMEROUS  recent  disasters  due  to  fog  in  ocean 
transportation  generally  and  particularly  on  the 
Pacific   Coast  have  concentrated  the   efforts   of 
many  inventors  on  means  for  their  prevention. 
Among  other  devices  that  have  been  brought  forward 
the  Douglas  fog  light  gives  promise  of  overcoming  the 
fog  menace. 

This  light  is  an  electric  arc  of  high  intensity  ar- 
ranged with  a  mechanism  suitable  for  giving  an  in- 
tense blue  white  flash  at  intervals  of  from  two  to 
twenty  seconds,  the  time  that  has  been  found  most 
suitable  for  vessels  being  five  seconds.  The  flashes 
have  25,000  candle  power  at  the  light  and  the  lamp 
is  arranged  with  compound  lens  that  greatly  inten- 
sifies this  power. 

The  lamp  can  be  placed  on  the  masthead,  pilot  house 
or  platform  on  the  forecastle  and  in  any  case  arranged 
for  control  from  the  pilot  house.  The  dimensions  of 
the  lamp  are  16x36  inches,  including  the  large  lens. 
Power  is  derived  from  the  ship's  dynamo,  the  lamp 
being  arranged  for  110  volts  and  taking  100  amperes. 
On  the  five-second  interval  between  flashes  the  aver- 
age power  consumption  of  the  lamp  is  one  kilowatt  an 
hour  and  the  electrodes  consume  one-eighth  inch  an 
hour  at  a  cost  of  one  and  one-half  cents  an  inch. 
The  lamp  may  be  operated  on  direct  or  alternating 
current,  but  more  efficiency  is  claimed  for  direct 
current. 

The  Douglas  fog  light  has  passed  through  the  ex- 
perimental   stage.     It    has    had    several   tests    on    San 
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Francisco  Bay  and  has  proved  itself  superior  to  any 
other  known  method  of  penetrating  fog  with  a  beam 
of  light,  giving  good  indication  of  position  from  500 
to  1000  feet  further  than  any  of  the  lights  used  in 
navigation.  It  has  been  used  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  daylight,  showing  from  200  to  500  feet  beyond 
the  pier  in  dense  fogs. 

In  a  test  made  by  the  hydrographic  office  of  the 
United  States  Navy  in  crossing  San  Francisco  Bay  the 
Douglas  fog  light  could  be  distinguished  for  59  sec- 
onds after  all  other  lights  on  the  pier  had  disappeared 
in  the  fog.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  distance  of  1000 
feet  off  the  pier  head. 

The  light  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners,  by  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal  Railways  and  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  all  the  principal  pilots  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  It 
has  also  been  before  the  United  States  supervising 
inspectors  of  steamboats,  who  have  given  permission 
for  its  use  as  an  approved  appliance  on  steamers. 
The  light  can  be  seen  in  operation  on  any  foggy  day 
at  the  pier  heads  outside  the  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Douglas  lamp  is  being  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Herzog  Electric  &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 


CONVERSION  JOB  IN  PROSPECT 

The  Shipping  Board  has  sold  the  steamship  Lake 
Sunapee,  a  freighter  of  2922  deadweight  tons,  2009 
gross,  to  W.  J.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco.  She  is  to 
be  converted  to  diesel  propulsion. 


Smooth  journals 
kept  smooth 

A  lining  of  Magnolia  Anti-friction  Metal 
never  squashed  out  of  a  properly  de- 
signed bearing,  yet  is  soft  enough  to  let 
dirt  and  grit  sink  in  below  the  critical 
surface,  instead  of  cutting  the  journal  in 
trying  to  push  th-e  contact  surfaces  apart. 
That  this  positive  protection  is  actually 
present  and  does  not  appreciably  dimin- 
ish the  anti-frictional  qualities  of  the 
bearing,  has  been  thoroughly  establish- 
ed. Long  life  has  characterized  Magnolia 
Anti-friction  metal  bearings  in  cement 
plants,  brick  yards,  etc.,  where  other 
bearing  metals  proved  themselves  to  be 
costly  luxuries. 

Insist  to  your  dealer  that  only  Magnolia 
Anti-friction  Metal  will  be  accepted  and 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  see  its  super- 
iority. (2) 

MAGNOLIA   METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Fisher  Bldg.  Pacific  Bldg.  37  Shannon  St. 


ABOUT  PEOPLE 


Thomas  C.  Plant,  traffic  manager 
at  San  Francisco  for  McCormick, 
McPherson  &  Lapham,  and  former 
assistant  director  of  operations  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  company's  offices  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Captain  H.  L.  Jones  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  President 
Pierce,  the  newly  acquired  liner  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which  will  sail  on  the  Oriental-San 
Francisco  run.  A.  C.  Paulsen,  who 
brought  the  vessel  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  New  York,  is  going  to 
New  York  to  become  traveling  su- 
perintendent of  the  Pacific  Mail 
fleet. 

Richard  F.  Sheridan  has  been  ap- 
pointed contracting  freight  agent, 
representing  the  Blue  Funnel  Line 
and  the  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  Dodwell  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  general  agents  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  two  companies. 

Thomas  Ashman,  formerly  with 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  port  steward  for 
the  Admiral  Line  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco. 

Pell  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed New  England  district  man- 
ager of  the  Power  Specialty  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  50  Congress 
street,  Boston.  Mr.  Foster  was  for- 
merly in  the  New  York  sales  office  of 
the  company. 

Captain  John  F.  Blain  has  been 
appointed  Northwest  representative 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration  and  allied  interests. 

M.  E.  Donnelly,  former  San  Fran- 
cisco representative  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Cor- 
poration, and  J.  T.  Magill  have  been 
appointed  agents  for  the  U.  S.  Elat- 
erite  Products  Company,  paint  man- 
ufacturer, and  have  opened  offices 
in  the  American  National  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco. 

F.  W.  Leahy  has  resigned  the 
management  of  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  Diamond  Power  Spec- 
ialty Corporation  to  establish  his 
own  business,  The  Leahy  Engineer- 
ing Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Second  National  Bank  building,  Cin- 
cinnati. The  new  company  is  spec- 
ializing in  power  plant  equipment 
as  well  as  several  lines  of  marine 
specialties  for  the  river  boats.  Mr. 
Leahy  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
and  a  former  Pacific  Coast  engineer. 

G.  R.  Theiring,  Portland  manager 
for  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.,  heads  the 
newly  formed  Portland  Steamship 
Operators'  Association.  John  C.  Set- 
tle, in  charge  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation  in  Oregon,  has  been 


chosen  vice-chairman,  and  the  two 
officers,  with  F.  N.  Bush  of  Sudden  & 
Christenson  and  Major  V.  A.  Cart- 
wright,  steamship  agent  and  broker, 
make  up  the  board  of  directors.  W. 
P.  Bowlin  of  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.,  is 
secretary. 

Lynn  W.  Nones  has  been  appoint- 
ed Eastern  manager  of  the  marine 
department  of  the  Diamond  Power 
Specialty  Corporation,  with  offices 
at  90  West  street,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Nones  was  formerly  manager  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Gris- 
com-Russell  Company  and  previous 
to  this  connection  was  with  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation. 

Berge,  Frank  &  Keller,  Inc.,  is  the 
title  of  a  new  importing  and  export- 
ing corporation  with  offices  at  260 
California  street,  San  Francisco. 
The  members,  E.  Berge,  J.  S.  H. 
Frank  and  F.  C.  Keller,  have  had  ex- 
perience in  Oriental  trade. 

David  Sarnoif,  formerly  general 
manager,  has  been  elected  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Mr. 
Sarnoff  has  been  associated  with 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
since  its  organization  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  workers 
of  the  radio  industry.  He  is  prob- 
ably one  of  America's  youngest  ex- 
ecutives, being  only  thirty-two  years 
old.  William  Brown,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  vice-president  and 
general  attorney. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor  has 
been  engaged  by  the  American  Ship 
&  Commerce  Corporation  as  consult- 
ing expert  in  matters  of  ship  de- 
sign, construction  and  operating  eco- 
nomies. He  was  chief  constructor 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  construction  and 
repair  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Navy  last  July.  Rear 
Admiral  Taylor  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  naval  subjects 
and  is  recognized  as  the  highest  in- 
ternational authority  on  steam  pow- 
er and  ship  propulsion.  He  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Brit- 
ish Institute  of  Naval  Architects  for 
the  best  original  paper  on  ship- 
shaped  stream  forms,  being  the  first 
American  so  honored. 

Captain  P.  E.  MacDonald  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Oregon  Stevedoring 
Company,  succeeding  James  V.  Ma- 
son, former  vice-president.  No  other 
change  of  officers  was  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company.  It 
was  announced,  however,  that  the 
interest  held  by  San  Francisco  cap- 
ital   in    the   company    had    been    ac- 


quired by  Portlanders  and  is  con- 
trolled by  Captain  MacDonald. 

Lee  F.  Root  has  retired  as  traffic 
manager  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
operating  division  in  Seattle  and 
will  join  the  Admiral  Line  as  as- 
sistant foreign  freight  agent. 

Restoration  of  the  license  of  Capt. 
A.  R.  Pearson,  pilot  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  steamship  lowan,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  three  years, 
has  just  been  announced  by  Captain 
John  K.  Bulger,  supervising  inspec- 
tor of  the  district.  The  license  of 
Capt.  Edward  Sullivan,  pilot  of  the 
British  steamship  Welsh  Prince,  has 
been  revoked.  The  Welsh  Prince 
was  sunk  in  collision  with  the 
lowan, 

C.  E.  Hyde  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  marine  service  bureau 
instituted  by  the  marine  department 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company.  This  bureau  is  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  clients 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  on  problems 
of  transportation,  customs  and  cred- 
its, and  to  assist  generally  in  pro- 
moting and  developing  business 
moving  by  water  routes. 

C.  N.  Wonacott  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steam- 
ship Company,  New  York  City,  to 
become  vice-president  of  the  Mult- 
nomah Lumber  &  Box  Company  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  J.  G.  Gredler  will 
succeed  Mr.  Wonacott  as  secretary 
of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  Company. 

The  Wade  Shipping  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  T.  J.  Wade  Company  with  of- 
fices in  the  Pacific  Electric  building, 
Los  Angeles. 


DORAN   AGENT   IN   CALIFORNIA 

THE  Doran  Brass  Foundry  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  and  Brooklyn, 
manufacturer  of  manganese 
bronze  propeller  wheels  and 
blades,  has  appointed  George  E. 
Swett,  Rialto  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, district  sales  agent  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  Doran  Company  spec- 
ializes in  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
propellers  and  is  particularly  fitted 
for  prompt  and  efficient  service  from 
either  of  its  two  plants.  Mr.  Swett, 
who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
engineering  and  shipping  interests, 
will  continue  his  representation  of 
the  Allan  Cunningham  Company, 
builder  of  the  Cunningham  electric 
cargo  winch  and  other  electric  and 
steam  marine  auxiliary  machinery, 
Carlisle  &  Finch  searchlights  and  a 
number  of  other  lines  devoted  to 
the  marine  trade. 


RAND  SYSTEM  FOR  HANDLING  BUNKER  OIL 

FROM  STORAGE 

Low  Gravity  Fuels  Heated  by  Jets  of  Hot  Oil  Injected  from  Discharge  Nozzles^Revolving 
in  Horizontal  Plane,  Thus  Agitating  Entire  Mass 


FUEL  oil  now  being  used  for  the  operation  of 
steamships  is  generally  specified  to  range  from 
16  to  14  degrees  Baume.  The  minimum  would 
probably  be  much  lower  were  it  possible  to 
move  heavier  oil  freely  from  storage  after  placing  in 
the  inner-bottom  tanks,  where  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
sea-water  causes  the  oil  to  congeal  and  become  a  semi- 
solid mass.  In  spite  of  this  condition,  ship  operators 
are  at  times  compelled  to  use  low-grade  oils  contain- 
ing considerable  asphalt  and  having  a  gravity  down  to 
11  degrees  Baume,  and  a  comparatively  high  cold  test. 
That  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  present  and  future  ship  equipment  to 
assure  positive  pumping  and  unimpaired  fuel  delivery 
to  the  boilers  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  ship  operators,  realizing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  reliquidizing  low-grade  oils,  to  insist  upon 
oil  of  16  degrees  Baume  because  their  ships  cannot 
handle  oils  of  lower  gravity.  However,  even  high- 
gravity  oils  sometimes  become  difficult  to  move  in  the 
colder  weather  or  sea-water  temperatures. 

Methods  of  Treatment 

With  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  high- 
grade  oils,  methods  have  been  sought  and  in  many 
places  their  employment  compelled  to  render  the  con- 
gealed oil  mobile  again  so  that  it  will  flow  and  pump 
freely  from  all  points. 

A  system  of  fuel  oil  treatment  that  affords  a  prac- 
tical means  of  handling  the  lower  grades  of  fuel  oil 
and  that  has  come  into  prominence  recently  through 
the  prevalence  of  these  poorer  grades  of  oil  is  known 
as  the  "RanD  System  of  Handling  Bunker  Oil."  This 
system,  which  is  now  operating  successfully  on  many 
ships,  is  said  by  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  cost  of 
upkeep  and  costly  delays  by  avoiding  the  use  of  steam 
heating  coils  in  the  inner-bottom  tanks. 

Circulation  in  the  RanD  System  reaches  every  point 
of  the  tank  by  forcing  a  jet  of  heated  oil  into  the 
mass  of  cold  oil.  The  jet  of  hot  oil  comes  from  a 
discharge  nozzle  so  constructed  that  it  revolves  slowly 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  thereby  causing  agitation  in 
every  direction  throughout  the  tank  compartment.  The 
nozzles  are  installed  through  an  opening  cut  in  the 
tank  top  and  the  nozzle  in  each  compartment  is  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  on  top  of  the  tank.  The  location 
and  number  of  nozzles  is  a  matter  of  special  engi- 
neering for  each  installation. 

Oil  Circulation 

The  supply  of  hot  oil  comes  from  a  central  heater 
located  in  the  boiler  or  engine  room,  with  connection 
to  a  circulating  pump,  which  in  ships  already  built  is 
usually  the  existing  transfer  pump.  The  suction  from 
the  tank  in  vessels  previously  in  service  is  connected 
to  existing  lines,  and  an  auxiliary  priming  suction  is 
taken  from  the  deep  tank  or  daily  supply  or  settling 
tank.  If  the  vessel  is  not  fitted  with  a  supply  or  set- 
tling tank,  a  specially  designed  bulkhead  connection 
is  fitted  with  frames  and  covers,  to  which  is  attached 
a  heating  coil  with  outside  joints  and  auxiliary  suc- 
tion valve  to  the  deep  tank.  This  forms  an  auxiliary 
for  temporary  use  after  the  vessel  has  been  laying  at 
its  docks  and  the  entire  mass  of  oil  in  the  deep  tank 
has   become   congealed.     The   discharge  from  the   cir- 
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culating  pump  is  led  to  the  central  heater,  where  the 
oil  is  heated  by  exhaust  or  live  steam,  and  then  goes 
to  a  main  dischai^e  pipe  with  distributing  branches 
leading  to  the  discharge  nozzles  of  each  tank  com- 
partment. 

A  branch  also  leads  to  the  deep  tank  where  it  is 
connected  and  fitted  with  a  nozzle  similar  to  that  in 
the  inner-bottom  tanks.  The  provision  is  made  as  an 
auxiliary  for  starting  the  system.  After  operation  for 
a  short  time,  the  discharge  to  the  deep  tank  is  shut 
off  and  the  discharge  valve  near  the  suction  to  the 
first  tank  or  compartment  that  is  to  be  emptied  or 
treated  is  opened.  After  closing  the  suction  to  the 
deep  tank,  the  suction  from  the  first  tank  is  opened 
and  the  circulation  started.  The  discharge  valve  in 
the  opposite  end  of  the  tank  is  then  opened  and  the 
first  discharge  closed,  or,  if  necessary,  both  valves  can 
be  opened  at  the  same  time.  The  first  method  is  re- 
sorted to  if  the  oil  has  become  solid.  The  air  space 
formed  between  the  oil  level  and  the  top  of  the  tank, 
due  to  contraction  of  the  oil  on  cooling,  can  be  flooded 
by  means  of  the  discharge  nozzle  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  tank.  So  effective  is  this  circulation  that  an 
inner-bottom  tank  90  feet  long  has  been  handled  with 
two  discharge  nozzles,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tank. 
A  branch  line  permits  discharge  of  part  of  circulat- 
ing oil  to  settling  tank,  as  required  for  service. 

The  RanD  System  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  by  Row  &  Davis,  Engineers,  Inc.,  90  West  street, 
New  York. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I,  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been    installed     on    the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENCMS 

HEAVY  DUTY 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


149    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA, 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


By  SEA  FLAME 


AWAY  back  in  the  early  '80's  the  writer  was  em- 
ployed as  engineer  on  a  Chinese  steamer  ply- 
ing on  the  Yangstze.  The  motive  power  was  a 
single  inclined  cylinder  low  -  pressure  engine, 
built  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  in  1858.  At  that  time 
her  boilers  were  twenty-six  years  old.  They  were  of  the 
return  flue  type,  with  "steam  chimneys."  A  maximum 
pressure  of  18  pounds  was  allowed,  and  much  of  the 
time  we  carried  less.  Of  course,  the  condenser  was  of 
the  "jet"  type,  as  we  were  always  in  fresh  water.  The 
crew  were  all  Chinese,  and  the  old  Dragon  Flag  flew 
at  our  staff,  as  the  boat  was  owned  by  a  Chinese  com- 
pany, of  which  Li  Hung  Chang  was  principal  stock- 
holder and  director. 

Our  run  was  from  the  river  port  of  Hankow  to  the 
farther  up-river  port  of  Ichang.  We  made  many  stops 
on  the  runs  at  almost  every  city  of  consequence  on 
the  way,  and  carried  vast  numbers  of  passengers  and 
valuable  freights.  The  steamer  was  of  iron,  built  in 
Great  Britain  and  assembled  in  Shanghai ;  the  engines, 
as  I  said,  were  of  Yankee  make.  I  may  be  an  inch  or 
two  out,  but  I  believe  the  cylinder  was  62  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  stroke  of  9  feet.  The  air  pump  feed 
and  bilge  pumps  worked  off  the  cross-head  by  a  sys- 
tem of  levers.  She  had  what  was  then  known  as  a 
"floating  top."  This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  head  valve  made  of  wood,  which  "floated"  on  the 
top  of  the  air  pump,  whose  barrel  was  enlarged  sev- 
eral inches  at  the  top  end.  The  discharge  was  a 
trough,  which  went  out  overboard  into  the  wake  of 
the  port  paddle  wheel.  Top  of  air  pump  was  about 
three  feet  above  deep  load  line,  and  as  we  were  always 
in  smooth  water,  all  went  well. 

Our  fuel  was  Takasima  coal  when  we  could  get  it. 
This  was  a  very  good  coal,  though  fine,  and  we  could 
get  a  horsepower  on  about  four  pounds  an  hour.  How- 
ever, remember,  we  did  not  have  to  use  salt  feed  and 
"blow"  like  the  old-time  seagoing  boats  did.  Some- 
times we  could  not  get  Japanese  coal,  and  had  to  use 
native  stuff.  It  was  then  the  fuel  rate  went  up,  for 
the  ash  would  run  as  high  as  30  per  cent  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  fuel. 

No  Saving  of  Life 

The  engine  was  fitted  with  a  "Sickles  cut-off,"  by 
which  the  steam  valves  dropped  at  any  point  deter- 
mined on.  They  had  "dash-pots,"  which  took  up  the 
shock  of  seating,  and  it  was  quite  a  nice  job  so  to  ad- 
just pet-cocks,  etc.,  that  the  valves  would  seat  with- 
out jar.  In  maneuvering  it  was  first  necessary  to 
throw  out  the  cut-off  gear,  then  watch  her  and  throw 
out  the  steam  hook,  followed  by  the  exhaust  hook,  ship 
the  hand  bar,  close  down  on  the  jet  injection  and  stand 
by  for  bells.  When  we  got  four  bells  and  a  jingle  the 
man  on  watch  had  to  move  quick.  And  we  often  had 
them,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  river  junk- 
men's creed  to  try  and  be  run  down  by  the  "devil 
boat."  Sometimes  in  spite  of  all  the  pilot  house  or 
engine  room  men  could  do,  we  would  slice  through  a 
big  wooden  junk.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  save 
anyone  from  the  sunken  craft,  for  the  Chinese  at  that 
time  had  a  custom  which  made  it  imperative  on  the 
saver  of  life  to  keep  the  savee  for  always,  without 
work  or  effort  on  the  latter's  part.  Therefore,  after 
we  had  done  all  we  could  to  prevent  a  collision,  and 
it  happened  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  would  "hook 
on"  again  and  paddle  away. 

The  boat's  paddle  wheels  were  large  for  the  engine, 
and  at  full  speed,  with  cut-off  all  out,  16  revolutions 
a  minute  was  about  the  average  going  up  river.     Com- 
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ing  down,  we  would  set  cut-off  to  drop  at  six  inches 
of  the  stroke,  and  her  turns  were  about  two  a  minute, 
or  just  enough  to  make  her  steer,  and  the  current  did 
the  rest.  The  card  at  this  position  was  certainly  a 
good  one,  looking  a  great  deal  like  a  Corliss  card,  with 
engine  running  light. 

Emergency  Boiler  Repairs 

As  I  said  before,  the  boilers  were  old.  They  needed 
considerable  looking  after  and  patching  in  port,  but 
we  had  plenty  of  time.  Once  or  twice,  though,  a  hole 
blew  out  while  steaming  in  the  river  away  from  the 
terminal  or  lay-over  ports.  Then  we  had  to  make  quick 
and  sudden  repairs,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  lay  at  an- 
chor at  night  in  the  lonely  river  reaches,  as  the  local 
pirates  were  very  handy  in  trying  to  get  things  that 
way.  One  instance  the  writer  well  remembers :  The 
No.  1  man  came  rushing  into  the  engine  room  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  glad  tidings  that  "hap 
got  hole  bottom  side  boiler."  Investigation  showed  he 
was  right,  for  a  cloud  of  steam  and  cries  of  the  fire- 
men greeted  me  as  way  to  the  fire  room  was  made. 
The  boiler,  port  one,  was  cut  out,  and  fires  drawn. 
Pressure  soon  went  down,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  hole 
about  an  inch  in  area  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ash  pit, 
through  which  the  boiler  was  rapidly  emptying  itself. 

We  wanted  to  get  in  without  delay,  so  a  bag  was 
filled  with  fine  ashes  and  thrown  over  the  hole.  An 
anvil  was  placed  on  this,  fires  got  away  again,  and 
pressure  brought  back  to  around  ten  pounds,  boiler 
cut  in,  and  we  had  not  stopped,  and  continued  our  run 
through  to  Hankow,  where  we  made  substantial  re- 
pairs. And  we  made  them  ourselves,  too,  for  there 
were  no  shops  there  then.  Probably  some  of  the 
younger  men  may  think  this  a  "yarn,"  but  it's  true. 

Our  work  on  the  steamer  was  easy,  although  the 
hours  were  long.  The  chief  took  only  one  watch,  that 
between  8  and  12  at  night.  The  other  two  kept  the 
balance  of  the  twenty-four.  Had  an  oiler,  and  unless 
disturbed  by  bells,  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  was 
keeping  awake,  as  the  old  engine  turned  so  slowly  and 
steadily  that  it  got  monotonous. 

"Old  Days  Not  So  Bad" 

We  had  two  cast-iron  floats  on  the  paddle  wheels 
just  opposite  the  crank.  This  helped  to  swing  her 
over  and  obviated  danger  of  a  "dead  center."  She  also 
had  what  was  then  known  as  "dog-cranks,"  as  the 
crank  pin  was  only  fast  in  one  of  the  webs.  In  the 
other  one  it  was  square,  and  the  hole  in  the  web  about 
two  inches  larger.  Between  the  pin  and  the  sides  of 
the  hole  were  fitted  segments  of  hard  wood,  held  in 
by  a  collar  and  studs.  This  allowed  for  distortion  and 
movement  when  the  outboard  paddle  wheel  was  low 
or  high,  depending  much  on  the  way  the  hull  was 
laden,  and  with  what. 

On  anchoring  at  terminal  ports  it  was  necessary  to 
chain  the  wheels  to  keep  the  current  from  turning 
them  over.  While  doing  this  one  man  held  the  engine 
steady  with  steam  until  all  was  fast.  This  operation 
had  to  be  reversed  when  getting  under  way. 

We  had  no  steam-steering  gear,  electric  lights  or  re- 
frigeration. Wireless  was  unheard  of,  as  were  incan- 
descents.  No  fans  in  rooms  or  other  aids  to  comfort, 
but  we  fed  well,  worked  hard  and  were  happy.  Had 
no  unions  to  trouble  us,  and  the  firemen  were  abso- 
lutely under  the  No.  1  man,  and  gave  no  trouble.  Af- 
ter all,  the  old  days  were  not  so  bad.  We  did  not  have 
the  worries  we  have  now.  Of  course,  the  pay  was  not 
as  high,  but  one  could  get  a  tailor-made  suit  for  $6, 
with  other  things  about  the  same  ratio. 
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TRADE  MARK 

Its  widespread  use  on  the  finest  ships 

is  among  its  best  commendations 

Pantasote  Company 

11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Waterhouse-Lester  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Scovel  Iron  Store  Co.,  San  Francisccxj 
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Shadows 

of  Coming  Events 

The  cutting  and  welding  torch  is 
regularly  called  away  from  its  rou- 
tine tasks  to  bridge  over  an  emer- 
gency breakdown. 

Years  of  experience  have  taught 
Prest-O-Lite  that  satisfactory  ser- 
vice must  anticipate  unexpected  gas 
needs  on  such  occasions.  Hence 
Prest-O-Lite  service,  built  to  satisfy 
the  user's  needs,  rarely  fails  to  have 
foreseen  the  emergency. 

Each  Prest-O-Lite  user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District  Sales  Office,  not 
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The  Day  of  the  Motorship 

No  recent  event  in  the  oil  engine  field,  perhaps 
no  single  occurrence  since  Dr.  Diesel  succeeded 
in  his  experiments,  has  possessed  so  much  of 
the  important  and  spectacular  as  the  decision 
of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  to 
construct  for  its  Vancouver-Sydney  service  (Canadian- 
Australasian  Line)  a  passenger  motorship  of  about 
20,000  gross  tons.  In  size  alone  the  vessel  will  be  far 
and  away  larger  than  any  motorship  yet  built — more 
than  twice  as  large  in  gross  tonnage,  in  fact;  she  will 
be  600  feet  long,  have  a  beam  of  72  feet,  accommoda- 
tions for  900  passengers  in  three  classes,  and  will 
have  the  high  maximum  speed  of  about  18  knots. 

To  the  layman,  whose  imagination  has  been  cap- 
tured by  56,000-ton  Majesties,  or  who  has  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  difference  between  displacement  and 
gross  tonnage,  a  vessel  of  20,000  tons  gross  may  not 
appear  to  be  so  large  after  all;  but  the  whole  mari- 
time fraternity,  from  architect  to  operator,  realize  that 
here  is  a  definite  departure  from  present  standards  of 
motorship  construction.  The  oil  engine,  in  fact,  has 
at  length  come  into  its  own  as  propulsive  equipment 
of  a  relatively  large  vessel  of  a  relatively  high  speed, 
of  a  vessel  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Mauretania  and 
rivaling  in  size  the  present  giant  of  the  Pacific,  the 
new  Empress  of  Canada.  As  an  English  authority,  the 
London  Times,  says  quite  confidently,  "so  far  as  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering  are  concerned, 
the  new  Fairfield  contract  brings  the  first-class  mo- 
tor-propelled North  Atlantic  liner  well  within  sight"; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  "first-class  North 
Atlantic  liner"  is  a  vessel  of  at  least  30,000  or  35,000 
gross  tons. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  regarding 
the  results  of  this  experiment  should  ponder  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand 
as  a  successful  operator;  of  the  Fairfield  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Engineering  Company  as  a  builder;  and  of  the 
Sulzer  Company  of  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  as  a 
manufacturer  of  diesel  engines.  When  three  compan- 
ies such  as  these  combine  in  a  work  of  this  nature  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  chances  of  failure  are  ex- 
ceedingly remote. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  general  tendency 
to  regard  the  diesel  as  unsuited  for  large  vessels  be- 
cause of  the  many  cylinders  required  and  the  low  ef- 
ficiency of  the  engine  in  producting  high  power.  It 
is  quite  true,  however,  that  even  in  the  new  Union  mo- 
torship these  objections  have  been  given  a  good  deal 
of  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  vessel  will  have  four  pro- 
pellers, each  driven  by  a  separate  unit,  whereas  the 
Empress  of  Canada,  which  is  slightly  faster  and  slight- 
ly larger,  has  only  two.  Even  when  these  facts  are 
considered,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  vessel  is  noth- 
ing less  than  revolutionary. 


The  selection  of  the  Sulzer  engine  is  indeed  a  high 
compliment  to  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  two-cycle  diesel,  which  had  lagged 
far  behind  the  four-cycle  design  in  marine  installa- 
tions. But  it  also  is  true  that  Sulzer  engineers  have 
manifested  a  willingness  to  discuss  units  of  high  pow- 
er at  a  time  when  more  than  one  manufacturer  was  of 
the  belief  that,  regardless  of  what  the  future  might 
bring  forth,  the  diesel  must  resign  itself  for  the  pres- 
ent to  relatively  small  size.  This  forward-looking  at- 
titude of  the  Sulzer  firm  has  brought  its  reward,  and 
a  successful  outcome  of  the  experiment,  which  prac- 
tically may  be  taken  for  granted,  will  enhance  its 
reputation  enormously.  The  engines  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  built  by  the  Sulzer  company  but  will  be  man- 
ufactured by  Fairfield  under  license. 

While  shipbuilding  history  is  being  made  across  the 
Atlantic  news  of  considerable  interest  comes  from 
Japan.  The  first  item  calmly  records  the  intention 
of  the  Kokusai  Kisen  Kaisha  to  convert  300,000  tons 
of  vessels  (presumably  deadweight)  from  steam  to  oil 
engines.  Until  excellent  corroboration  comes,  this  re- 
port will  not  be  taken  seriously.  The  other  item,  while 
less  pretentious,  has  the  merit  of  being  well  founded. 
It  is  that  the  Mitsi'i  Bussan  Kaisha  will  construct  two 
motorships  of  6500  tons  deadweight.  Thus  Japan  will 
make  the  motorship  "unanimous,"  for  up  to  this  time 
the  Island  Empire  has  had  no  sea-going  vessels  of  that 
class.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  steam  in  the 
Far  East  the  Japanese  have  clung  rather  tenaciously 
to  the  reciprocating  engine  and  the  Scotch  boiler,  the 
one  noteworthy  exception  to  the  rule  being  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha,  which  introduced  the  direct-drive  tur- 
bine in  the  Shinyo  Maru  and  Tenyo  Maru,  and  also 
led  with  geared-turbine  and  turbo-electric  drive.  The 
Mitsui  action,  in  view  of  Japanese  conservatism,  is 
important  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  tonnage 
to  be  constructed.  Details  of  the  vessels  will  be  await- 
ed with  interest. 


Three  New  Services 

THREE  new  services  announced  by  the  Shipping 
Board  within  the  last  few  weeks  merit  more  than 
passing  mention.  Swayne  &  Hoyt  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  have  been  operating  three  Shipping 
Board  freighters  under  the  title  of  the  Pacific-Argen- 
tine-Brazil Line,  have  been  allotted  the  passenger 
steamships  President  Hayes,  President  Harrison  and 
Susquehanna  for  the  same  route;  the  Mallory  trans- 
port Lines  will  maintain  a  monthly  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  between  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
and  South  and  East  Africa;  and  the  Barber  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  has  been  operating  government- 
owned  cargo  tonnage  in  the  North  Atlantic-Far  East 
ern  trade,  will  extend  its  service  to  include  Manila, 
with  sixty-day  sailings  for  the  time  being. 
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Two  of  these  new  or  augmented  services  are,  it 
should  be  observed,  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
They  constitute  another  recognition  of  the  important 
part  played  by  that  waterway  in  creating  new  trade 
routes  and  in  destroying  old.  Too  many  American 
steamship  operators  are  reluctant  to  face  the  facts, 
but  it  does  appear  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  the 
imagination  to  see  new  opportunities  and  the  energy 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

If  there  are  other  potential  routes,  not  now  covered 
by  American  operators,  the  time  to  occupy  them  is 
now.  Events  of  the  last  two  years,  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  administration  as  embodied  in  the  Sub- 
sidy Bill,  the  bald  facts  of  the  case,  all  go  to  prove 
that  the  United  States  merchant  marine  must  be  based 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  on  services  to  and  from 
our  own  ports.  In  other  words,  we  have  little  enough 
hope  of  successfully  engaging  in  trade  between  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America,  Scandinavia  and  the  Far 
East,  and  so  on.  If  the  situation  is  as  thus  outlined, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  that  all  promising  ser- 
vices touching  our  own  country  be  developed. 


The  Situation  in  Japan 

THE  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha's  report  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1922,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  at  a  meeting  in  Osaka  July  27,  has 
been  received  from  Japan.  It  is  an  interesting 
document.  It  shows,  among  other  things,  that  although 
the  0.  S.  K.  was  able  to  continue  the  payment  of  div- 
idends at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year,  it  did  so  only 
by  transferring  yen  2,000,000  from  its  dividend  re- 
serves, with  the  result  that  those  funds  have  depleted 
to  yen  6,600,000,  or  approximately  enough  for  the  pay- 
ment of  10  per  cent  dividends  up  to  the  end  of  1923, 
provided,  of  course,  that  revenues  do  not  show  any 
marked  increase.  These  facts  explain  and  give  point 
to  a  statement  previously  received  from  Japan  to  the 
effect  that  the  0.  S.  K.  directors  were  opposed  to  fur- 
ther depletions  of  reserves  for  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends. 

But  other  data  of  the  report  indicate  that  the  0.  S. 
K.  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  many  companies. 
It  was  able  to  add  the  following  approximate  percent- 
ages to  its  reserves:  4  per  cent  for  insurance  on  the 
fleet;  5  per  cent  for  repairs;  4  per  cent  for  deprecia- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  its  dividend  reserve  was 
reduced  yen  2,000,000  and  its  fund  for  business  exten- 
sion by  the  same  amount,  so  that  the  aggregate  re- 
serves fell  a  little  more  than  yen  4,000,000.  But  the 
total  still  stands  at  yen  43,885,911. 

At  its  general  meeting  in  Tokyo  September  29.  the 
Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend  by 
transferring  yen  550,000  from  reserves.  Brief  reports 
from  Japan  state  that  the  company  lost  yen  932,535 
"this  year"  (whether  that  means  six  months  or  twelve 
is  not  stated)  as  against  a  profit  of  yen  84,181  last 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  decided  to  float  a  loan  of 
yen  2,750,000.  The  T.  K.  K.  also  has  declined,  it  is 
reported,  to  comply  with  the  Japanese  government's 
request  or  demand  that  subsidized  lines  reduce  their 
freight  rates  in  order  to  assist  in  a  campaign  to  lower 
the  cost  of  living,  although  the  N.  Y.  K.,  0.  S.  K., 
Nitta  and  Nisshin  lines  had  acceded. 


While  the  larger  lines  are  finding  the  going  bad,  the 
smaller  companies  appear  to  be  doing  a  brisk  business 
in  their  so-called  "near  sea"  services,  though  whether 
they  are  making  any  profits  is  not  stated.  Japanese 
vessels  under  charter  to  Japanese  increased  from  350,- 
000  gross  tons  in  October,  1921,  to  630,000  in  October, 
1922,  while  those  chartered  to  foreigners  decreased 
from  130,000  to  30,000. 

Shipbuilders  of  Japan  evidently  are  none  too  happy. 
Thousands  of  workmen  are  being  dropped,  some  of  the 
recent  announcements  being:  Yokosuka  navy  yard, 
3000  before  October  20,  and  3000  more  before  March 
31;  Kure  arsenal,  4400  in  October;  besides  other 
scattering  reductions.  The  Mitsubishi  company  will 
close  one  week  a  month,  says  another  report,  but  will 
grant  employes  60  per  cent  of  their  regular  pay  dur- 
ing the  enforced  holidays. 

Eventual  success  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding  may 
hinge  upon  one's  ability  to  hold  on  grimly  today.  It 
may  help  Americans  to  know  that  the  situation  across 
the  water  is  almost  as  bad  as  it  is  here. 


Justice  for  the  Coast  Guard 

WHEN  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  sent  two 
vessels  700  miles  or  so  into  the  Pacific  to  find 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  to  destroy  the  hulk 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  steamship  City  of  Honolulu, 
each  cutter  had  only  one  line  officer  attached  to  it.  This 
brief  statement  of  fact  serves  to  throw  into  high  relief 
the  situation  existing  in  the  Coast  Guard  today,  and 
it  constitutes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  10531,  which  is  designed  to  encourage  young 
men  to  enter  the  service. 

As  a  report  of  the  House  committee  on  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  makes  clear,  there  is  almost  no 
incentive  for  "officer  material"  to  enter  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  service  is  allowed  one  captain,  who  holds 
that  rank  only  while  acting  as  commandant;  the  rank- 
ing engineer  officer,  while  serving  as  engineer  in  chief, 
has  the  grade  of  commander,  and  only  six  engineer 
lieutenant  commanders  are  provided  for;  six  line  offi- 
cers have  the  grade  of  commander.  Of  the  six  now 
holding  that  rank,  the  senior  has  served  forty  years 
and  the  junior  thirty-six  years.  Says  the  report:  "This 
is  what  the  Coast  Guard  has  to  offer  today  to  the 
young  man  who  considers  entering  as  a  cadet  in  order 
to  become  an  officer  of  the  line:  Three  years  of  in- 
tensive study  and  rigorous  discipline  while  under 
training  as  a  cadet,  a  lifetime  replete  with  hardships, 
dangers,  separations  from  family,  repeated  changes  of 
habitat,  the  discomforts  incident  to  life  at  sea  on 
board  small  vessels,  and  after  thirty-six  years'  service 
the  rank  of  commander  with  the  certainty  that  he  can 
go  no  higher  unless,  indeed,  he  should  be  the  one  offi- 
cer selected  by  the  President  to  be  commandant  of  the 
service."  As  for  engineer  officers,  the  report  goes  on: 
"This  is  what  the  Coast  Guard  has  to  offer  today  to  the 
young  man  who  considers  entering  as  a  cadet  engineer 
in  order  to  become  an  engineer  officer:  He  must  pass 
a  stiff  examination  in  marine  engineering  and  other 
subjects  before  he  can  be  appointed  a  cadet  engineer. 
He  then  undergoes  one  year  of  intensive  study  and 
rigorous  discipline  while  under  training  as  a  cadet 
engineer.    He  then  faces  a  lifetime  replete  with  hard- 
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ships,  dangers,  separations  from  family,  repeated 
changes  of  habitat,  and  the  discomforts  incident  to 
life  at  sea  on  board  small  vessels.  His  lot  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  line  officer  in  one  respect  in  that  he 
can  never  be  in  command  of  a  ship  with  quarters  in 
the  cabin  and  thereby  have  some  degree  of  privacy 
on  board  the  ship.  After  twenty-seven  years  of  such 
service  he  may  expect  to  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  (engineering)  with  the  certainty  that  he 
can  go  no  higher  unless,  indeed,  he  be  the  one  officer 
selected  by  the  President  to  be  engineer  in  chief  of 
the  service.  With  such  prospects  confronting  them,  it 
is  now  practically  impossible  to  obtain  young  men  of 
the  proper  caliber  who  are  willing  to  become  engineer 
officers  in  the  Coast  Guard." 

The  pending  bill  would  provide  the  service  with 
higher  ranks.  It  is  a  just  bill  and  should  pass.  The 
nation  is  alarmed  at  the  ebbing  morale  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  view  of  the  situation  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  it  is  positively  surprising  that  the  service  has 
been  maintained  at  all. 


A  Voice  From  the  U.  K. 

A  RESIDENT  of  London  comments  as  follows  on 
a  recent  editorial  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  re- 
garding anti  -  American  editorials  in  British 
publications : 
"I  could  have  much  argument  with  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  quoting  liverish  pronouncements  by  a  provin- 
cial paper  published  in  Liverpool  when  quite  a  lot  of 
us  have  been  writing  hard  to  preserve  good  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  in  every  way.     We  might 

as  well  quote  the in  the  early  days  of 

instead  of  the  P.  M.  R.  and  other  care- 


fully-written organs  which  are  just  as  American  but 
are  blessed  with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  fair  play. 
All  strength  to  your  elbow,  but  do  realize  that  the  ma- 
jority of  English  people,  in  the  shipping  world  and 
out,  are  anxious  to  be  the  best  of  friends  with  Amer- 
ica."   

To  Limit  Competition 

AMONG  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  recent 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu was  this: 

"WHEREAS,  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  commercial  world  today  is  that  of 
oversea  transportation,  owing  to  the  great  economic 
waste  now  existing  by  reason  of  the  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  steamship  services,  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  costs  to  all  commercial  interests 
concerned  are  needlessly  increased  by  reason  of  such 
wasteful  duplication,  and 

"WHEREAS,  by  intelligent  conservation  of  shipping 
resources,  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  could  be  greatly  enhanced;  therefore 

"This  conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nations 
adjoining  the  Pacific  should  hold  an  international  con- 
ference consisting  of  representatives  of  the  shipping 
and  trading  interests  of  Pacific  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  ship- 
ping on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  view  if  possible  to 
reducing  the  serious  economic  waste  in  ocean  tonnage 
now  existing. 

"To  this  end,  this  conference  respectfully  suggests 
that  all  the  governments  interested  should  be  invited 


by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  send  representatives  to  an 
international  conference  to  be  held  in  the  near  future." 
The  germinal  idea  of  this  resolution,  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  came  from  a  paper  read  by  Captain  I.  N.  Hib- 
berd  of  San  Francisco  and  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  in  which  the  proposal 
was  broached  that  the  oceans  be  apportioned  among 
the  nations.  Heretofore  all,  or  nearly  all,  suggestions 
looking  toward  an  end  to  destructive  competition  have 
been  confined  to  the  shipowners  of  one  nation,  and 
necessarily  failed  because  other  countries  were  not 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  plan.  But  an  inter- 
national agreement  is  quite  different:  it  offers  hope 
of  success  not  unlike  that  of  the  Washington  confer- 
ence on  the  limitation  of  armaments ;  and  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  such  an  agreement  is  a  good  deal 
nearer  than  most  of  us  realize. 


The  Resolute-Reliance  Transfer 

THE  transfer  of  the  steamships  Resolute  and  Re- 
liance to  the  Panama  flag  is  doubly  to  be  re- 
gretted in  that  the  American  merchant  marine 
not  only  loses  two  large  passenger  vessels,  but 
may  suffer  more  severely,  if  indirectly,  through  use 
that  may  be  made  of  the  incident  by  opponents  of  a 
subsidy.  It  should  be  said  in  fairness  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  however,  that  it  had  no  power  to  prevent 
a  transfer,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels  were  transferred 
from  the  Dutch  to  the  American  flag  under  agreement 
that  re-transfer  would  be  permitted  within  three  years. 
The  reasons  that  actuated  the  Atlantic  Mail  Corpora- 
tion (United  American  Lines)  in  changing  to  Panama 
registry  are  set  forth  in  a  statement  issued  by  R.  H. 
M.  Robinson: 

"We  keenly  regret  that  conditions  have  arisen  which 
have  necessitated  our  arranging  for  the  operation  of 
the  Resolute  and  Reliance  under  a  foreign  flag. 

"Early  last  summer  we  arranged  to  charter  the  Res- 
olute to  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company  for  a  cruise 
around  the  world  and  the  Reliance  for  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Following  the  pub- 
lication of  the  attorney  general's  opinion  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  prohibition  law  to  American 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  more  than  fifty  passages 
were  cancelled  on  the  Resolute  alone,  which  could  be 
attributed  to  this  ruling.  The  cancellations  involved 
for  the  most  part  the  more  expensive  accommodations. 
"Because  of  the  keen  competition  of  cruises  arranged 
for  foreign  steamers,  we  believe  that  the  cruises  of  the 
Resolute  and  Reliance  cannot  be  carried  out  success- 
fully unless  the  passengers  can  be  offered  the  same 
service  and  privileges  as  are  offered  on  foreign  ships. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  large  sums  involved,  and  in 
fairness  to  our  stockholders,  we  have  completed  ar- 
rangements to  transfer  the  ships  to  a  foreign  flag.  We 
have  selected  the  Panama  flag  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"The  financial  investment  in  these  ships  and  the 
management  will  remain,  as  in  the  past,  wholly  Amer- 
ican. Following  their  cruise,  the  ships  will  resume 
sailings  between  New  York  and  Europe,  in  which  they 
will  be  operated  by  the  United  American  Lines,  in 
joint  service  with  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  as 
heretofore." 


THE  CHINA  BASIN  TERMINAL 

First  Combined  Transit  Shed  and  Warehouse  on  Pacific  Coast,  if  not  in  the  Entire  Country, 

being  Built  by  the- San  Francisco  Harbor  Board 


FOR  two  reasons  the  San  Francisco  China  Basin 
Terminal,  the  substructure  of  which  is  being 
built  at  the  present  time,  is  of  unusual  interest 
to  engineers  and  others  who  have  to  do  with 
harbor  improvements.  In  the  first  place,  the  terminal 
will  be  the  first  combined  transit  shed  and  warehouse 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  entire  country;  and  in  the  second  place,  several 
novel  features  of  construction  have  been  adopted. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  superstructure  will  be  812 
feet  long,  from  137  to  102  feet  wide  and  six  stories 
high,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  superstruc- 
ture presented  problems  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  wharf  with  light  one-story  shed. 

Concrete  Caissons  and  Curtain  Walls 

The  type  of  construction  adopted  consists,  to  quote 
a  paper  read  by  Frank  G.  White,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities, "of  a  series  of  pre-cast  reinforced  concrete  cais- 
sons, which  are  set  approximately  15  feet  apart,  the 
openings  between  adjacent  caissons  being  closed  with 
pre-cast  curved  curtain  walls.  The  caissons  are  7.5 
feet  in  thickness,  20  feet  in  width  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  wall  and  from  54  feet  to  57  feet  in 
depth  below  the  level  of  the  dock. 

"The  caissons  are  set  in  holes  excavated  in  the  hard- 
pan,  upon  level  beds  of  crushed  rock.  After  setting, 
15  piles  are  driven  in  the  bottom  of  each  caisson  and 
it  is  filled  with  concrete.  The  tops  of  the  caissons  are 
anchored  to  the  foundations  by  heavy  reinforced  con- 
crete ties,  which  extend  directly  across  the  building. 
The  curtain  walls  closing  the  spaces  between  the  cais- 
sons are  curved  so  as  to  act  as  vertical  arches,  and 
the  ends  where  they  rest  against  the  caissons  are 
grouted  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  bearing.  The  build- 
ing foundations  consist  of  concrete  footings  supported 
on  clusters  of  piles  which  are  driven  through  the  sand 
fill  and  into  the  underlying  hardpan.  The  building  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout  with  floors  of  flat 
slab  construction.  The  wharf  adjoining  the  channel 
will  consist  of  a  series  of  arches  supported  by  the 
caissons.  This  wharf  will  be  1000  feet  in  length  and 
the  construction  will  permit  of  dredging  to  a  depth 
of  36  feet  at  mean  lower  low  tide. 


"The  contract  for  the  substructure  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  main  seawall  extending  from  Third 
Street  near  the  northerly  end  of  the  bridge  over  Chan- 
nel Street  to  Pier  46;  a  wing  wall  extending  north- 
erly to  a  junction  with  the  existing  sea  wall  between 
Piers  44  and  46;  the  filling  of  the  area  inside  this 
sea  wall ;  the  construction  of  the  foundation  for  the 
terminal  building;  and  the  construction  of  the  wharf 
and  finished  lower  floor  over  the  main  sea  wall  and  ex- 
tending over  one-half  of  the  width  of  the  building." 

In  preparation  for  the  work,  the  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners  removed  old  buildings  on  the  site 
and  did  necessary  dredging  to  remove  soft  mud.  Fur- 
ther work  on  the  substructure  then  was  commenced 
by  the  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company. 

Method  of  Sinking  Caissons 

Foundations  of  the  building  proper  consist  of  con- 
crete footings  on  clusters  of  piling  driven  through  a 
sand  fill  to  hardpan.  Most  of  these  clusters  range  in 
number  from  23  to  28  piling  each,  and  a  total  of  5400 
piles  will  be  used  for  this  portion  of  the  work.  On 
the  outside  will  be  the  caissons,  which,  as  was  stated, 
are  pre-cast  and  are  floated  into  position  and  sunk. 
An  ingenious  plan  of  handling  these  caissons  consists, 
in  brief,  of  building  a  concrete  bulkhead  on  what  shall 
be  the  lov^^er  end  and  of  supplementing  this  on  the 
opposite  or  upper  end  with  a  wooden  bulkhead.  With 
this  work  done  the  caissons  are  launched  and  towed 
to  the  site  of  the  work.  As  may  be  expected,  they  do 
not,  of  course,  float  on  an  even  keel  because  of  the 
greater  weight  of  the  concrete  bulkhead.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  water,  combined  with  the  lift  of  a  der- 
rick, the  caissons  are  sunk  into  prepared  excavations, 
the  bottom  of  which  have  been  smoothed  with  crushed 
stone  by  a  driver.  When  a  caisson  has  been  plumbed 
and  permitted  to  stand  so  that  settling,  if  any  occurs, 
has  taken  place,  and  has  been  re-plumbed  until  it 
shows  no  more  than  a  deviation  of  11/2  inches,  rock  is 
dumped  on  the  outside,  the  concrete  bulkhead  is  cut 
out  by  a  heavy  chisel,  piles  are  driven  and  the  whole 
filled  with  concrete. 

On  the  inside  of  the  sea  wall  formed  by  the  cais- 
sons is  a  buttressing  wall  of  rock.  The  caissons  are 
joined  together  and  the  sea  wall  completed  by  curved 
slabs  of  reinforced  concrete,  which  present  their  con- 
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vex  surfaces  to  the  interior  sand  fill.  Grooves  are  pro- 
vided at  each  side,  and  into  these  grooves  canvas 
stockings  are  placed,  into  which  grout  is  forced  under 
pressure,  so  that  a  firm  union  is  made  between  cais- 
sons and  slabs.  Then  the  caissons  are  joined  to  the 
clusters  of  piling  by  ties  of  reinforced  concrete  run- 
ning the  whole  width  of  the  building.  These  are 
poured  on  the  ground,  but  the  caissons  and  curved 
slabs  are  prepared  elsewhere. 

The  accompanying  plans  and  photographs  will  con- 
vey more  details  of  the  work. 

Outside  the  sea  wall  will  be  a  wharf  wall  and  fend- 
ers of  eucalyptus  piling. 

Design  of  the  Shed 

In  his  paper,  from  which  extracts  have  been  taken, 
Mr.  White  discussed  the  general  features  of  the  tran- 
sit shed  and  warehouse  as  follows: 

"Among  the  facilities  which  go  to  make  up  a  prop- 
erly coordinated  port  terminal,  the  warehouse  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  well-nigh  indispensable  unit. 
The  necessity  of  providing  adequate  space  for  long  or 
short  term  storage,  and  for  the  assembling,  grading 
and  reconditioning  of  cargoes  of  various  kinds  is  a 
recognized  fact.  In  a  busy  port  the  use  of  the  transit 
sheds  for  this  purpose  is  obviously  to  be  considered 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  That  the  need  of  storage 
facilities  cannot  be  properly  served  except  by  a  ware- 
house so  located  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
waterfront  is  a  fact  which  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers. In  the  spring  of  1921,  therefore,  after  the  ques- 
tion of  a  suitable  location  had  been  given  careful  con- 
sideration and  the  best  available  site  had  been  se- 
lected, the  engineering  department  was  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  for  such  a  facility  and  to  proceed  with 
its  construction.  This  led  to  the  development  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  locally  as  the  China  Basin 
Terminal. 

Factors  to  Be  Considered 

"As  a  basis  for  approaching  the  problem,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  cargoes  to  be  handled  through  the 
terminal  would  move  in  at  least  one  direction  by  water 
and  that  this  constituted  the  primary  justification  for 
the  development.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  points  which  naturally  suggested 
themselves   as   demanding   careful    consideration: 

"1.  Movement  of  Cargoes:  Inbound  cargoes  dis- 
charged from  ship,  lighter  or  barge  may  move  to  the 
transit  shed  or  warehouse  or  directly  into  cars  or 
trucks.  Cargoes  deposited  in  the  transit  shed  must 
later  move  by  rail  truck  or  water  or  be  transferred 
to  the  warehouse.  In  the  same  way  outbound  cargoes 
may  be  received  by  any  type  of  carrier  for  transfer 
directly  to  the  ship  or  for  transfer  to  the  transit  shed 
of  warehouse  and  later  to  the  ship.  In  a  terminal 
having  both  transit  shed  and  warehouse  accommoda- 
tions accessible  to  rail  and  trucks,  cargo  may  move 
over  at  least  sixteen  different  routes ;  and  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  movement  over  each  of  these  routes 
should  be  as  expeditious  and  economical  as   possible. 

"2.  Berthing  Accommodations:  The  berth  alongside 
the  terminal  must  be  of  such  length  and  have  such 
depth  of  water  as  will  permit  of  the  docking  of  the 
largest  ship  which  is  expected  to  use  the  facility.  The 
width  must  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  bunkering  the 
ship  or  of  handling  cargo  to  or  from  a  barge  on  the 
off-shore  side,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  ample 
clearance  for  other  vessels  passing  the  berth. 

"3.  Accommodations  for  Other  Carriers:  Adequate 
trackage  must  be  provided,  not  only  directly  adjacent 
to  the  terminal,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  the 
storage  of  loaded  and  empty  cars.    Ready  access  must 
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Section  of  the  China  Basin  Terminal,   showing   railroad    tracks,    spiral    chutes,    elevated    driveway,    etc 


be  provided  for  trucks  and  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  give  them  quick  dispatch  vi^ithout  interfering 
v^^ith  other  cargo  movements. 

Principal  Warehouses  Studied 

"In  working  out  the  details  of  this  development  a 
study  was  made  of  the  principal  warehouses  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  num- 
ber of  modern  installations  of  this  character  both  on 
this  coast  and  on  the  Atlantic  were  also  visited  and 
a  study  made  of  their  methods  of  operation.  The  larg- 
est and  most  modern  port  terminal  warehouses  in  this 
country  are  the  army  supply  bases  which  were  con- 
structed during  the  World  War.  .  .  ." 

After  discussing  the  principal  features  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Army  Supply  Base,  the  New  Orleans  Army  Supply 
Base  and  the  Boston  Army  Supply  Base,  Mr.  White 
continued : 

"Other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  brief  description  of  these  three  modern  ware- 
house terminals  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
variations  in  layout  which  may  be  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  varying  local  conditions  in  different  ports. 
After  studying  these  and  other  installations  it  was 
concluded  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  arrange- 
ment which  provided  the  shortest  route  for  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  between  ship  and  warehouse  and  be- 
tween the  warehouse  and  truck  or  railroad  car  would 


be  the  most  efficient.  This  conclusion,  together  with 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  site  selected  for  the 
China  Basin  Terminal,  governed  the  plan  finally  de- 
cided upon. 

Transit  Shed  and  Warehouse 

"The  terminal  as  planned  will  consist  of  a  combined 
transit  shed  and  warehouse  located  on  submerged  land 
at  the  northerly  end  of  China  Basin.  The  terminal 
building  will  be  812  feet  in  length  and  six  stories  high. 
The  width  of  the  first  floor  will  be  137  feet;  at  the 
level  of  the  second  floor  the  wall  on  the  wharf  side 
will  be  set  back  20  feet  and  on  the  land  side  15  feet, 
so  that  all  floors  above  the  first  will  be  102  feet  in 
width.  Two  depressed  tracks  will  be  provided  along^ 
the  land  side  of  the  building  and  two  flush  tracks  will 
be  located  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  building. 
These  tracks  will  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Belt  Railroad  and  ample  car  storage  will  be  available 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

"The  20-foot  working  platform  at  the  level  of  the 
second  floor  on  the  slip  side  will  permit  of  the  hand- 
ling of  cargo  directly  to  or  from  the  ship  and  will  facil- 
itate the  use  of  the  second  floor  as  an  inbound  or  out- 
bound transit  shed.  To  further  facilitate  this  use  an 
elevated  driveway  will  be  provided  at  the  level  of  the 
second  floor  above  the  two  depressed  tracks  and  the 
extension  on  the  land  side  of  the  building.     It  will  be 


On  the  left,   caissons  ready  for  launching;     on  the  right,   putting  a  curved    slab   in   place.      The    groove   at  the   side    is   grouted   to   make   a   close 

joint   with   the   caisson 
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reached  by  a  ramp  from  the  street  level  and  will  make 
the  second  floor  directly  accessible  to  trucks,  thus  per- 
mitting the  handling  of  cargo  to  and  from  the  upper 
floors  without  adding  to  the  congestion  of  the  first 
floor  driveway  or  interfering  with  the  loading  or  dis- 
charging of  cars. 

Details  of  the  Equipment 

"The  building  will  be  divided  by  transverse  fire 
walls  into  three  sections  and  each  section  will  be  served 
by  two  freight  elevators.  The  elevators  will  be  9  by 
17  feet  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  or  four  trailer 
trucks.  They  will  be  located  in  the  second  panel  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  building,  and  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  in  the  movement  of  freight  from 
the  center  of  the  elevators  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
will  be  approximately  115  feet.  The  building  will  be 
equipped  with  spiral  chutes  for  the  delivery  of  freight 
from  the  upper  floors  to  cars  and  trucks  or  to  the  first 
floor  for  transfer  to  ships.  Adjustable  landing  plat- 
forms will  be  provided  which  can  be  placed  opposite 
the  doors  on  the  wharf  side  of  the  building  at  any 
floor  level.  Attachments  for  burtoning  falls  will  be 
provided  so  that  cargo  can  be  landed  on  the  second 
floor  platform  or  on  the  movable  platforms  at  any 
floor.  The  terminal  is  also  being  designed  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  permit  of  the  installation  of  roof 
cranes  and  semi-portal  gantry  cranes. 

"A  recent  report  by  the  committee  on  yards  and 
terminals  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation contains  an  analysis  and  recommendations  cov- 
ering certain  design  factors  for  warehouse  facilities. 
Although  this  analysis  deals  more  particularly  with 
railroad  terminals,  a  comparison  between  the  recom- 
mendations and  the  plans  adopted  for  the  China  Basin 
Terminal  are  of  interest.  In  the  report  the  floor  area 
referred  to  is  the  gross  area  of  the  warehouse,  the 
shipping  platform  space  is  the  space  adjacent  to  car 
sidings,  and  the  storage  space  is  the  gross  area  minus 
the  area  of  the  shipping  platform. 

China   Basin   Compared 

"The  comparison  is  as  follows: 

"1.  Committee  Recommendation:  One  elevator  for 
each  40,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space. 

"China  Basin  Terminal :     One  elevator  for  each  50,- 


000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space.  This  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  four  upper  floors  only,  the  first  two  floors 
being  considered  as  transit  sheds. 

"2.  Recommendation:  Area  of  shipping  platform  4 
per  cent  of  area  of  warehouse  storage  space. 

"Terminal:  Area  of  shipping  platform  3^A  per  cent 
of  area  of  warehouse  storage  space.  The  shipping 
platform  adjacent  to  the  inshore  depressed  tracks  only 
is  referred  to. 

"3.  Recommendation:  One  car  length  of  track  sid- 
ing for  each  17,600  square  feet  of  warehouse  stor- 
age area. 

"Terminal :  One  car  length  to  each  8960  square  feet 
of  warehouse  area.  In  this  comparison  the  area  of  the 
first  floor  driveway  is  deducted. 

"4.  Recommendation:  One  foot  of  tailboard  front- 
age for  each  1100  square  feet  of  warehouse  stor- 
age area. 

"Terminal:  One  foot  of  tailboard  frontage  for  each 
1080  square  feet  of  warehouse  storage  area.  In  this 
case  only  the  five  upper  floors  are  considered,  the  as- 
sumption being  that  the  first  floor  will  be  served  by 
the  first  floor  driveway. 

Progress  of  the  Work 

"As  has  been  said,  the  terminal  is  located  at  the 
northerly  end  of  China  Basin  and  is  bounded  by  the 
basin.  Third  Street,  Berry  Street  and  The  Embarca- 
dero.  During  1921  the  site  was  investigated  by  tak- 
ing borings  and  soundings,  and  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  were  prepared  for  the  substructure. 
Plans  of  the  superstructure  were  also  begun  and  work 
on  these  is  now  under  way.  In  February,  1922,  a  con- 
tract was  let  for  the  substructure  and  it  is  now  un- 
der construction.  .  .  . 

"It  is  expected  that  the  substructure  will  be  com- 
pleted in  July  of  next  year  and  that  the  construction 
of  the  terminal  building  will  be  proceeded  with  imme- 
diately thereafter." 

The  terminal  has  been  designed  to  permit  of  the 
installation  of  gantry  cranes  and  roof  cranes  to  land 
cargo  from  the  ship  to  any  floor  of  the  building,  but 
whether  cranes  will  be  installed  has  not  been  decided. 

The  cost  of  the  substructure  will  be  about  $950,000 
and  of  the  entire  terminal  about  $2,300,000. 


THE  ADMIRAL-ORIENTAL  LINE 


AD.  LASKER,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  has  announced  that  the  gov- 
« ernment  ships  operated  from  Seattle  to  the 
Orient  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (the 
Admiral  Line)  would  be  operated  by  a  new  company 
to  be  known  as  the  Admiral-Oriental  Line,  of  which 
R.  Stanley  Dollar  is  president.  The  old  Admiral  Line 
operated  five  passenger  ships  (President  McKinley, 
President  Jackson,  President  Grant,  President  Jeffer- 
son and  President  Madison)  and  four  freighters  be- 
tween Seattle  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  always  felt  that  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  that  devolved  upon  it  was  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  American  line  between 
Seattle  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  allotting  its  ships  to 
the  Admiral  Line  it  felt  that  its  hopes  would  be 
realized. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  however,  operates 
many  important  ships  of  its  own  in  the  coastwise 
trade.  The  board  felt  that  properly  there  had  to  be  a 
division  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  between  its  own  ships 
in  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  allocated  ships  of  the 
government  to  the  Far  East.     Therefore,  the  Shipping 


Board  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  make  a 
separation  in  the  situation,  leaving  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  free  to  devote  all  its  attention  to  the 
operation  of  its  own  ships  in  the  very  important  trade 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

With  this  in  mind,  R.  Stanley  Dollar,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany but  has  not  been  active  in  its  affairs,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  experienced  operators  in  the  Far 
Eastern  trade,  was  induced  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Seattle  and  to  form  a  new  company,  to  be  known 
as  the  Admiral-Oriental  Line,  to  which  the  Shipping 
Board  allocated  its  ships  running  out  of  Seattle. 

The  new  arrangement  went  into  effect  October  14. 
Mr.  Dollar  became  president  of  the  Admiral-Oriental 
Line,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  enterprise,  and 
retained  as  his  vice-president  A.  F.  Haines,  who  man- 
aged the  government  ships  for  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company.  Mr.  Dollar  retains  all  his  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company;  the  present  arrangement 
merely  constitutes  a  separation  of  the  government's 
ships  into  a  company  that  will  devote  its  entire  time 
to  the  operation  of  the  allocated  ships. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  BEST  KIND  OF  PROPELLING 

MACHINERY 


By  J.  L.  ACKERSON^ 


NEVER  before  has  the  marine  engineering  fra- 
ternity had  so  many  different  types  of  propell- 
ing machinery  to  select  from,  and  there  is  no 
empirical  formula  which  can  be  applied  to  help 
select  the  best  type.  The  problem  of  the  shipowner 
in  this  respect  is  the  most  important  one  he  has  today. 
Among  the  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
what  is  the  most  suitable  type  are  reliability  (this  is 
the  most  important  single  factor,  for  without  relia- 
bility other  advantages  are  very  much  discounted) ; 
economy  in  operation,  initial  cost,  and  weight,  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  the  last  three  depending  on  the 
type  of  ship  under  consideration. 

Numerous  papers  have  been  presented  at  these  meet- 
ings, practically  all  of  them  having  been  prepared  by 
the  shipbuilder — and  they  are  thoroughly  prepared, 
too;  but  there  must  be  many  factors  that  the  ship- 
owner is  more  familiar  with  than  the  shipbuilder,  and 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  from  the  ship- 
owner his  ideas  on  this  matter. 

Reliability 

Reliability  is  something  less  tangible  than  the  other 
three  and  responsibility  less  easily  placed,  because 
the  factors  controlling  reliability  emanate  from  two 
different  sources:  (1)  the  owner  through  the  selecting 
of  competent  personnel;  and  (2)  the  builder.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  a  machine  has  been  designed  and  con- 
structed, if  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
operator  it  will  become  unreliable;  and  vice  versa, 
no  matter  how  good  the  operating  engineer,  if  the 
proper  factors  have  not  been  used  in  the  design  and 
care  in  the  construction,  then  the  machinery  is  again 
unreliable;  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  thoroughly  understand  and  be  whole-heart- 
edly in  support  of  any  new  design,  and  for  the  de- 
signer to  realize  that  the  cost  of  fuel  per  horsepower, 
while  important,  is  not  the  only  consideration.  In  the 
past  five  years  we  have  had  a  very  costly  experience 
through  sending  to  sea  a  large  number  of  units  (the 
design  of  which  to  begin  with  is  questionable)  in 
charge  of  engineers  who  were  only  half  trained. 

Economy 

Economy  in  operation  (that  is,  the  fuel  per  horse- 
power) and  initial  cost  usually  bear  a  very  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  figures 
to  determine  whether  any  particular  type  is  worth  the 
money  as  compared  with  any  other  type;  and  here 
again  the  type  of  vessel  and  the  trade  the  vessel  is 
employed  in  play  an  all-important  part,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, most  tramp  steamers  over  a  cycle  of,  say,  seven 
years  are  laid  up  for  considerable  periods  at  a  time 
owing  to  there  being  no  freight.  During  this  lay-up 
the  portion  of  expense  due  to  fixed  charges  is  going 
on  all  the  time,  while  that  portion  consisting  of  fuel 
and  supplies  and  operating  personnel  stops  when  the 
ship  is  laid  up. 

Weight 

Weight  is  the  least  important  except  in  the  case  of 
special  types  like  shallow-draught  boats,  express-type 
steamers,  warships,  etc.,  because,  except  in  special 
trades — viz.,  coal,  ore  or  oil-carrying — it  is  seldom 
that  a  ship  is  loaded  down  to  a  loaded  draught  mark, 
even  when  full  of  cargo. 

With  this  brief  introduction  I  will  now  present  com- 

*  Paper   read    at    the   thirtieth    general   meeting   of   the   Society   of   Naval 
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parisons  of  the  following   different  types   of  machin- 
ery and  ships: 

Geared  turbines  with  Scotch  boilers. 

Geared  turbines  with  watertube  boilers. 

Reciprocating  steam  engines  with  Scotch  boilers. 

Reciprocating  steam  engines  with  watertube  boilers. 

Diesel  engine,  four-cycle. 

Diesel  engine,  two-cycle. 

For  5000-ton  freighter  at  10 1/2  knots. 

For  7500-ton  freighter  at  11       knots. 

For  8800-ton  freighter  at  10^/2  knots. 

For  10,000-ton  freighter  at  121/2  knots. 

For  10,500-ton  tanker  at  101/2  knots. 

For  17,000-ton  displacement  passenger  ship  at  15 
knots. 

Motorships  and  Long  Voyages 

From  Plate  1  the  one  outstanding  feature  is  the 
greater  savings  for  diesel-engine  ships  in  the  long- 
voyage  trades,  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  saving  of 
cargo  space  required  for  carrying  fuel  oil  rather  than 
to  the  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  oil,  operating  personnel, 
^nd  fixed  charges.  Also,  that  for  short  voyages  the 
diesel  engine  should  be  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion before  a  selection  of  the  type  to  be  used  is  made. 

The  different  comparisons  show  that  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  weight  of  diesel  engines 
and  steam  reciprocating  engines,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  for  steamers  up  to  12  knots  speed 
the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  diesel  engine  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
steam  engines — in  the  ratio  of  about  110  to  75.  This 
undoubtedly  means  a  less  efficient  propeller  for  all 
single-screw  types.  On  faster  boats  the  advantages 
of  the  slower  revolutions  per  minute  gradually  disap- 
pear. In  comparing  weights,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  reserve  feed  water  for  the  steamer;  if  this  is  done, 
steam-engine  weights  will  invariably  be  greater  than 
diesel-engine  weights  for  voyages  of-  ten  days  and  over, 
except  in  the  case  of  larger  power  geared-turbine  jobs 
than  those  now  under  consideration. 

Twin-Screws  Needed  for  Large  Power 

It  should  be  noted  that,  whereas  powers  of  four  to 
five  thousand  are  possible  on  single-screw  steam  in- 
stallations, it  is  necessary  to  go  to  twin-screw  instal- 
lations for  diesel  engines.  This  incurs  an  extra  cost 
in  hull  construction,  necessitating  two  shaft  alleys 
which  cut  up  the  after  holds  and  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  stow  cargo,  as  well  as  actually  decreasing  the 
cubic  of  the  holds. 

Originally  it  was  my  intention  to  resolve  the  saving 
in  cargo  space  due  to  fuel-oil  requirements  into  dol- 
lars per  year,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  freight 
rates  I  gave  up  the  idea  as  being  impracticable  and 
have  shown  this  advantage  in  tons  per  voyage.  The 
alternative  to  carrying  this  large  quantity  of  fuel  oil 
would  be  to  buy  it  at  the  ports  of  call.  Which  choice 
would  be  the  better  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
price  of  the  fuel  oil  at,  and  the  freight  rate  to,  those 
particular  ports. 

Effect  of  Price  Variations 

The  initial  costs  listed  in  Plate  1  may  be  open  to 
criticism,  owing  to  prices  being  so  spotty  and  varied 
at  the  present  time.  These  prices  are  based  on  firm 
quotations  of  the  lowest  reputable  bidder  and  include 
machinery  installed  ready  for  use.     The  same  remark 
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applies  to  weight.  Diflferent  builders  vary  consider- 
ably, but,  whatever  error  there  is,  the  percentage  of 
error  will  be  the  same  for  all  types  and  will  be  in 
the  same  direction;  and  as  it  is  the  difference  in  cost 
and  the  difference  in  weight  which  we  are  most  in- 
terested in,  the  percentage  of  error  will  be  very  small. 

The  machinery  weights  do  not  include  hull  engi- 
neering or  any  portion  of  the  machinery  usually  lo- 
cated in  the  engine  room  but  necessary  for  deck  ma- 
chinery only,  such  as  auxiliary  generating  sets  for 
generating  electricity  to  be  used  on  electric  deck  ma- 
chinery. 

I  have  not  given  the  cubic  required  for  the  machin- 


ery space,  because  in  all  cases  the  space  required  is 
so  near  the  13  per  cent  required  by  the  United  States 
Tonnage  Rules  as  not  to  justify  the  loss  of  the  33  per 
cent  deduction  to  gross  tonnage,  which  is  permitted 
when  machinery  space  is  at  least  13  per  cent  of  the 
cubic  of  the  ship. 

The  Opposed-Piston  Type 
I  have  not  dealt  with  the  engines  which  offer  the 
greatest  saving  in  space  and  weight,  because  up  to 
the  present  time  none  have  been  built  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  opposed-piston 
type  of  engines  like  the  Fullagar  and  the  Doxford 
offer  many  advantages  that  cannot  be  overlooked   by 
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Plate   1.   a  comparison  of   costs   of  construction   and  operation  of   different  types  of  vessels 
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the  prospective  shipowner.  From  reports  available, 
the  Yngaren,  fitted  v^^ith  a  3000-horsepower  opposed- 
piston  type  engine,  made  by  the  Doxf  ord  Company,  has 
given  an  excellent  account  of  herself  for  her  maiden 
voyage  from  the  British  Isles  to  Australia  and  back. 
This  engine  offers  one  or  two  very  desirable  features, 
viz.,  a  slow-running  engine  for  comparatively  large 
powers,  with  the  consequent  efficient  propeller,  con- 
siderably smaller  engine-room  space  and  one  shaft 
alley  only. 

Conversions  Considered 

Owing  to  the  diesel  engine  builders  standardizing 
around  an  engine  of  2500  shaft  horsepower,  I  have 
used  this  power  upon  ships  of  7500  to  8800  tons  and 
on  a  10,500-ton  tanker.  This  assumption  makes  ma- 
chinery for  these  types  cost  and  weigh  about  the  same 
but  give  us  slightly  different  speeds.  (The  above  fig- 
ures hold  good  only  so  far  as  new  machinery  is  con- 
cerned.) It  so  happens,  however,  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  hanging  over  the  market  a  very  large 
tonnage  owned  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  available  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  the  pres- 
ent actual  costs  for  replacing  the  same.  To  convert 
any  one  of  these  7500  to  12,000-ton  steamers  into  die- 
sel engine-driven  boats,  with  2500  shaft  horsepower  die- 
sel engines,  maintaining  the  existing  auxiliary  steam- 
driven  machinery  and  deck  machinery,  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $400,000,  and  this  same  change,  together 
with  changing  the  auxiliaries  and  deck  machinery  to 
the  electric  drive,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$550,000. 

The  first  proposal  would  save  the  shipowner  approx- 
imately 18  tons  of  oil  a  day;  the  second  would  save 
him  about  22  tons  of  oil  a  day.  For  200  days  a  year 
at  sea  and  165  days  in  port  at  $10  a  ton  for  oil,  the 
total  saving  for  steam  auxiliaries  and  diesel  propell- 
ing engines  in  oil  would  be  about  $36,000,  and  the 
extra  for  fixed  charges  would  be  $60,000.  For  diesel 
propelling   engines    and    electric    deck   machinery    the 


initial  cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $550,000. 
Saving  in  fuel  oil  would  be  22  tons  for  200  days  and 
5  tons  for  165  days  at  $10  a  ton— $53,000— and  the 
extra  due  to  fixed  charges  would  be  $83,000.  The  ex- 
tra cost  of  lubricating  oil  for  the  diesel  engine  will  be 
offset  by  the  decrease  in  cost  of  operating  personnel, 
so  that,  assuming  the  same  price,  whether  the  owner 
will  run  the  ship  as  a  motorship  or  as  a  steamship, 
the  conversion  is  not  justifiable  except  for  the  long 
voyages;  but  if  these  ships  can  be  bought  for  con- 
version purposes  at  $30  a  ton  less  than  would  be  paid 
to  continue  as  steamships,  the  fixed  charges  are  re- 
duced on  a  10,000-ton  ship  to  $37,000,  and  for  almost 
any  trade  this  change  would  be  justifiable. 

For  conversion  purposes  under  the  Shipping  Board 
plan,  where  new  diesel  machinery  must  be  had,  it 
would  appear  that  the  larger  boats  offer  the  best  pos- 
sibilities. 

Time  in  Port  Important 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that,  while  I  have 
taken  200  days  at  sea  and  165  days  in  port  per  year 
for  all  the  types  except  the  tanker,  this  figure  must, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  trade  the  vessel  is  employed 
in.  There  are  some  trades  where  a  ship  is  in  port 
almost  half  the  time,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  a  ship  is  in  port  it  is  not  earning  anything, 
while  the  fixed  charges  are  still  going  on.  Therefore 
the  more  costly  propelling  machinery  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  to  a  cheaper  type  running  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  time. 

While  I  consider  the  table  (Plate  1)  a  good  guide, 
the  only  way  the  best  type  can  be  selected  is  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  different  types  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  an  owner  wishes  to  engage  in  along  the 
line  given  in  the  table,  taking  into  account  the  char- 
acter of  the  freight,  length  of  voyage,  freight  rates, 
cost  of  fuel  oil  at  ports  of  call,  etc. 


MR.  BRUSH'S  VIEWS 


MATTHEW  C.  BRUSH,  senior  vice-president  of 
the  American  International  Corporation,  pres- 
ident and  director  of  a  score  or  more  of  well 
known  American  trading  companies  and  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  Hog  Island  Shipbuilding  yard, 
has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the  principal  Western 
cities  in  connection  with  the  various  interests  which 
he  serves.  Mr.  Brush  is  closely  in  touch  with  trade 
and  credit  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
readily  discussed  the  present  and  future  situation  of 
American  ships  and  shipping. 

"Expansion  of  foreign  trade  is  the  key  to  the  future, 
and  already  we  are  turning  it,"  he  says.  "We've  brok- 
en the  lock  Germany  had  hung  on  South  America.  That 
door  is  open  and  we're  going  in.  England  is  going  in, 
too,  and  that  means  keen  competition.  Give  us  ships 
and  rid  us  of  our  shackling  shipping  laws,  and  we 
won't  fear  competition  there  or  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Brush  maintains  that  our  greatest  and  most 
profitable  field  is  the  Orient  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy  the  potentialities  of  our  trade  in  that  direc- 
tion, provided  that  we  are  given  some  relief  from  the 
restricting  regulations   that  encompass   the   American 


shipper.  "What  we  need  is  an  opportunity  to  do  bus- 
iness on  a  level  with  competitors,"  states  Mr.  Brush. 

We  are  told  further  that  American  officials  in  for- 
eign ports  do  not  accord  our  steamship  men  the  same 
co-operation  as  do  the  consuls  of  the  British  and  other 
nations. 

Mr.  Brush  was  accompanied  on  his  Western  tour  by 
his  mother  and  W.  B.  Dixon,  who  is  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  of  which  line  Mr.  Brush  is  an  official,  and 
after  an  inspection  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  mining 
conditions  of  Montana  he  proceeded  to  Puget  Sound 
and  thence  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

Mr.  Brush  has  made  several  trips  to  Europe  recently 
and  found  conditions  there  improving  much  more  slow- 
ly than  in  our  country.  Great  Britain  seems  to  lead 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  returning  to  normal  condi- 
tions, but  France  also  is  forging  ahead  very  rapidly. 
Mr.  Brush  says  he  noticed  that  a  very  strong  nation- 
alistic spirit  has  grown  up  in  the  various  European 
countries  since  the  war. 


THE  SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  SEAS:   1852-1859 

Donald  McKay's  Fifth  Clipper  was  the  Pioneer  Vessel  in  Transporting  Whale  Oil  from 

Honolulu  and  Lahaina  to  the  Atlantic 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  extreme  clipper  ship  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
was  the  fifth  clipper  and  the  twenty-third  vessel 
launched  by  Donald  McKay  from  his  East  Bos- 
ton yards.  The  launching  of  the  Chariot  of  Fame 
in  April,  1853,  brought  the  total  number  to  twenty- 
eight,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  32,117;  of  this  total 
10,409  tons  was  for  account  of  Enoch  Train  &  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  Included  in  their  list  were  the  Fly- 
ing Cloud  and  the  Staffordshire.  Credit  for  the  idea  of 
creating  the  Flying  Cloud  is  claimed  as  due  to  George 
Francis  Train,  junior  partner  in  the  Train  firm,  and 
the  following  from  "Citizen"  Train's  biography  re- 
garding the  conception  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
makes  interesting  reading,  although  all  the  statements 
are  not  borne  out  strictly  by  the  public  records. 

To  Eclipse  the  Flying  Cloud 

"The  building  of  the  Flying  Cloud  was  a  tremend- 
ous leap  forward  in  shipbuilding;  but  I  was  not  sat- 
isfied," said  Train.  "I  told  McKay  that  I  wanted  a 
still  larger  ship.  He  said  that  he  could  build  it.  And 
so  we  began  another  ship  that  was  to  outstrip  in  size 
and  capacity  the  great  Flying  Cloud.  I  was  desirous 
to  name  this  ship  the  Enoch  Train,  in  honor  of  the 
head  of  the  Boston  house,  and  had  said  as  much  to 
Duncan  MacLane,  who  was  the  marine  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Post.  MacLane  had  usually  written  a  col- 
umn for  his  paper  on  the  launching  of  our  ships.  He 
wanted  to  have  something  to  write  about  the  new  ves- 
sel. I  told  him  the  story  of  Colonel  Train's  life,  and 
that  we  were  going  to  christen  the  new  vessel  with 
his  name.  I  did  not  consult  Colonel  Train,  thinking 
that,  of  course,  it  was  all  right.  The  Post  published 
a  long  account  of  the  ship,  and  gave  the  name  as  the 
Enoch  Train.  When  I  went  down  to  the  office  that 
morning  Colonel  Train  had  not  arrived,  but  soon  came 
in,  walking  straight  as  a  gun-barrel,  and  seeming  to 
be  a  little  stiff.  'Did  you  see  the  Post  this  morning?' 
I  asked.  'Premature,'  he  replied.  That  was  all  he  said. 
He  would  not  discuss  the  matter.  I 
was  nettled  that  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  honor  I  thought  I  was  con- 
ferring on  him.  It  was  not  for  noth- 
ing that  a  man's  name  should  be 
borne  by  the  greatest  vessel  on  the 
seas.  I  said  to  myself  that  the  name 
should  be  changed  at  once.  The 
ship  was  to  be  of  2200  tons'  burden 
and  I  decided  to  call  her  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Seas. 

Sold  to   a   German 

"The  news  that  we  were  building 
a  big  ship  was  rapidly  circulated 
throughout  the  world.  Many  ship- 
ping lines  wanted  to  buy  her  before 
she  was  off  the  ways.  Dispatches 
from  New  York  shipping  lines  mak- 
ing inquiry  as  to  price  came  almost 
daily.  I  invariably  replied  that  we 
would  take  $130,000.  But  this  was 
a  little  too  stiff  a  price  at  that  time, 
although  the  Flying  Cloud  had  paid 
for  herself  in  a  single  trip.    I  finally 


sold  her  to  Berren  Roosen,  Jr.,  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
through  the  brokers  Funch  &  Meincke  of  New  York, 
for  $110,000.  She  was  entered  in  my  name  and  I  was 
very  proud  of  being  associated  with  the  greatest  ves- 
sel then  afloat  in  any  water," 

Regarding  the  early  ownership  of  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  the  History  of  New  York  Ship  Yards  states 
that  she  was  registered  at  the  Boston  Custom  House 
June  19,  1852,  Donald  McKay,  managing  owner.  This 
register  was  surrendered  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House  June  18,  1853,  with  Andrew  F.  Meincke  of  New 
York  as  sole  owner.  Funch  &  Meincke  were  ship  brok- 
ers at  the  time  with  offices  at  93  Wall  street.  New 
York.  In  May,  1854,  the  vessel  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  J.  C.  Godeffroy  &  Son  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 
At  the  time  of  her  loss  she  was  reported  to  be  under 
the  British  flag,  having  been  sold  in  London  in  June, 
1858,  for  $40,000,  after  undergoing  repairs  to  the 
amount  of  $12,500. 

Dimensions  of  the  Clipper 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas  were:  length  of  keel,  245  feet;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  258  feet;  length  over  all,  265  feet; 
extreme  breadth  of  beam,  44  feet;  breadth  of  gunwales, 
42  feet;  depth  of  hold,  231/2  feet,  including  8  feet  of 
'tween  decks;  registered  tonnage,  2421,  American,  old 
measurement.  The  length  of  her  lower  masts,  fore, 
main  and  mizzen,  were  89  and  93  and  82  feet  respec- 
tively, as  against  82  and  88  and  78  feet  for  those  of 
the  Flying  Cloud.  The  length  of  the  lower  yards  and 
the  topsail  yards  of  the  Sovereign  were,  respectively, 
from  fore  to  mizzen,  80  and  63  feet;  90  and  70  feet; 
70  and  56  feet;  those  of  the  Flying  Cloud  were  70 
and  55  feet;  82  and  64  feet;  56  and  45  feet.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Flying  Cloud  was 
37  feet  shorter  on  the  keel  than  the  Sovereign,  3  feet 
less  in  beam,  and  2  feet  less  in  depth  of  hold,  while 
the  registered  tonnage  was  639  tons  less.  The  dead 
rise  of  the  Flying  Cloud  was  30  inches,  while  in  the 
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Sovereign  it  was  but  20  inches;  both  ships  had  con- 
cave vv^ater  lines,  but  the  Sovereign  was  described  as 
having  longer  and  sharper  lines  than  those  of  any 
ship  or  ocean  steamer  in  the  world  at  the  time.  Her 
stern  was  semicircular  in  outline,  and  very  snug;  her 
shear  was  carried  boldly  forward,  imparting  grace  and 
lightness  to  the  bows.  Such  was  the  harmony  of  her 
proportions  that,  viewed  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  any  larger 
than  many  full  modeled  vessels  of  a  thousand  tons. 
All  her  accommodations  were  on  the  upper  deck,  leav- 
ing the  'tween  decks  clear  for  cargo.  She  had  two 
spacious  cabins  built  into  a  half-poop  deck;  a  large 
house  abaft  the  foremast  for  part  of  the  crew,  the 
galley  and  other  purposes;  a  full  topgallant  forecas- 
tle, the  space  under  which  was  also  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  crew.  Her  bow  terminated  with 
the  figure  of  a  sea-god,  half  man  and  half  fish,  with 
a  conch  shell  to  his  mouth,  as  though  he  were  blow- 
ing it.  She  spread  about  12,000  yards  of  canvas  in 
a  single  suit  of  sails.  As  a  whole,  she  v/as  the  most 
substantially  built  vessel  that  had  then  been  produced 
in  America. 

Starts  Establishing  Records 

Going  on  the  berth  at  New  York  for  San  Francisco, 
the  Sovereign  was  loaded  in  thirty  working  days  with 
2950  tons  of  cargo  and  one  year's  stores;  she  then 
drew  21  feet  as  against  lO^i  feet  on  being  launched, 
these  figures,  of  course,  including  her  S^o-foot  depth 
of  keel.  Her  yellow  metal  sheathing  was  up  to  20^2 
feet  forward  and  21  ¥2  feet  aft,  and  with  her  black 
paint  outside,  buff  inside,  white  made-up  lower  masts, 
black  yards  and  bright  booms,  she  was  described  as 
presenting  a  very  beautiful  picture.  She  had  as  crew 
besides  the  captain,  four  mates,  two  boatswains,  two 
carpenters,  two  sailmakers,  three  stewards,  two  cooks, 
eighty  able-bodied  seamen  and  ten  boys,  a  total  of 
105.  Her  freight  and  passage  money  amounted  to 
$98,273.82.  Captain  Lauchlan  McKay  was  appointed 
her  commander.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  builder  and 
besides  having  been  a  master  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
packet  service,  was  also  a  practical  shipbuilder  and 
was  in  every  way  fully  competent  for  the  position 
he  took. 

Captain  McKay  was  provided  with  wind  and  cur- 
rent charts  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  who  advised 
the  captain  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  when  all  ready 
for  sea,  to  "keep  as  nearly  as  possible  to  these  direc- 
tions and  in  eighty-three  days  out  you  should  be  on 
the  equator  in  the  Pacific,  while  103  days  will  prob- 
ably see  you  in  San  Francisco."  These  prophecies 
were  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  passage  still  stands 
as  record  for  that  particular  season  of  the  year.  Leav- 
ing New  York  on  August  4,  1852,  Captain  McKay  en- 
countered light  and  contrary  winds  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  making  in  that  time  only  600  miles.  The  ship 
was  up  with  the  Line  on  the  25th  day  out,  however, 
and  passed  Cape  St.  Roque  on  the  28th  day;  these 
figures  were  for  years  the  records  for  these  runs  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August,  and  in  fact  it  is  understood 
that  they  still  stand  as  such.  From  St.  Roque  to  50 
degrees  south  latitude  occupied  19  days,  and  rounding 
the  Horn  to  50  degrees  in  the  Pacific  took  9  days, 
during  4  of  which  the  ship  was  practically  becalmed. 
On  October  12,  in  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso,  the 
weather  being  very  stormy  and  a  high  sea  running, 
the  ship  was  struck  by  a  squall  that  carried  away  the 
main  and  fore  topmasts,  the  mizzen  topgallant  mast, 
and  the  foreyard,  leaving  not  a  thread  of  canvas  for- 
ward. Captain  McKay  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  again  under  full  sail,  crossing 
the  Line  15  days  after  the  accident  and  83  days  out 


from  New  York.  Nineteen  days  later,  November  15, 
1852,  anchor  was  dropped  in  San  Francisco  harbor, 
103  days  after  it  had  been  hove  up  off  the  Battery. 
The  vessel's  best  day's  run  on  the  passage  was  368 
miles;  best  speed  17  knots.  She  was  the  lion  of  the 
waterfront  and  throngs  crowded  to  see  her,  while  the 
newspapers  were  full  of  accounts  of  her  performances, 
and  praise  for  her  power  and  beauty  was  liberally 
bestowed.  Captain  McKay  was  given  much  credit  for 
his  work  of  re-rigging  the  ship  at  sea,  instead  of  put- 
ting into  Valparaiso,  and  was  subsequently  presented 
by  Walter  R.  Jones,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  underwriters,, 
with  a  massive  and  costly  silver  dinner  service. 
Near  Disaster  at  San  Francisco 

The  Sovereign  was  chartered  to  take  a  cargo  of 
whale  oil  from  Honolulu  to  New  York.  When  about 
ready  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  she  dragged  her  an- 
chors in  the  gale  of  the  night  of  December  16,  fouling 
the  old  bark  Otranto  and  losing  her  spanker-boom. 
The  bark  had  her  jibboom  and  catheads  carried  away, 
her  bulwarks  stove  in  and  also  lost  her  fore  and  main, 
topmasts.  The  Sovereign  set  sail  for  Honolulu  De- 
cember 22,  and  one  paper  stated:  "We  confidently  ex- 
pect that  she  will  make  one  of  the  quickest  runs,  both 
to  the  Islands  and  to  New  York,  ever  accomplished." 
As  circumstances  proved,  however,  she  was  not  to  get 
away  without  further  mishap,  for  on  starting  to  leave 
the  harbor  in  tow  of  the  tug  Resolute,  it  was  found 
that  the  latter  had  not  power  enough  to  handle  the 
ship  against  the  ebb  tide  and  she  narrowly  escaped 
running  foul  of  a  hulk.  Sail  was  then  made  and  she 
outsailed  the  tug,  which  was  accordingly  discharged 
by  the  pilot.  In  passing  through  the  narrows  between 
Fort  Point  and  Black  Point,  the  ship  missed  stays  and 
came  between  two  currents,  which  carried  her  stern 
on  the  sand.  An  anchor  was  let  go  and  fortunately 
there  was  no  sea  on  and  but  little  wind.  After  about 
two  hours,  the  pilot  finding  the  chain  slack,  ran  a 
kedge  anchor  out  and  the  ship  was  hove  off  without 
injury  and  was  anchored  within  Fort  Point  until  the 
following  day.  She  had  a  small  cargo  for  New  York 
and  Honolulu  and  1100  tons  of  stone  ballast. 
The  Voyage  to  Honolulu;  Its  Unpropitious 
Beginning 

A  passenger  wrote  the  following  account:  "It  >vas 
a  cold,  bleak  morning,  December  22,  1852,  when  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  containing  several  passengers, 
weighed  anchor  and  endeavored  to  escape  from  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  with  a  mingled  feeling: 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  paced  her  decks;  for 
the  queenly  vessel  was  steering  for  strange  climes, 
where  the  sun  was  more  genial  and  the  winds  less 
chilly.  The  Resolute  had  already  towed  us  to  the  north, 
side  of  the  bay,  and  was  on  her  way  back  to  the  city.. 
A  smart  breeze  that  induced  us  to  button  up  our  over- 
coats was  wafting  our  gallant  ship  at  the  speed  of 
10  or  11  miles  an  hour.  We  were  about  bidding  a  last 
adieu  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  for  the  ship  was  on 
her  last  tack.  The  Sovereign  was  steering  near  the 
base  of  Point  Bonita,  when  suddenly  the  wind  left  her 
sails  and  she  was  swept  by  a  heavy  tidal  current  to 
the  middle  of  the  channel.  The  monster  clipper  was 
too  lightly  manned  and  before  anything  could  be  done 
efficiently  to  arrest  the  danger  that  threatened  her, 
she  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rocks  that  lay 
strewn  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Lobos.  There 
was  something  horrible  in  the  prospect  of  going  ashore 
upon  that  beach  where  several  valuable  cargoes  and 
splendid  vessels  had  previously  been  dashed  to  pieces* 
The  Sovereign,  which  a  few  moments  before  was  worth 
over  $100,000,  was  apparently  worthless  in  that  crit- 
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ical  moment.  Nothing  but  an  immediate  plunge  of 
the  anchor  saved  her,  her  cargo  and  her  passengers, 
and  even  every  surge  of  the  waves  pressed  her  nearer 
to  the  shore  so  that  her  rudder  thumped  the  sunken 
rocks.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  v^^as  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  a  rough  night.  But  as  night  w^as  rapidly 
approaching  and  hope  expiring,  a  favorable  breeze 
sprung  up  and  the  flood  tide  set  in.  Taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  so  favorable  a  state  of  things,  the  cable 
was  slipped  and  we  left  the  breakers  without  having 
received  any  material  injury.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing 
thus  to  be  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  destruction, 
especially  when  everything  seemed  conspired  against 
us.  It  was  not  until  we  had  returned  some  distance 
up  the  bay  and  were  once  more  at  anchor  that  we 
could  realize  the  danger  from  which  we  had  just  es- 
caped. The  sun  went  down  angry  and  red  and  the 
skies  were  gathering  blackness.  Next  morning  it  was 
blowing  a  gale,  with  heavy  rains  and  mists,  so  that 
we  could  only  see  a  short  distance.  About  noon,  the 
23rd,  the  winds  suddenly  moderated,  the  storm  clouds 
dispersed  in  a  sun  shower;  at  1  o'clock  the  anchor 
was  weighed  and  we  went  to  sea  with  the  ebb  tide. 
The  pilot  was  discharged  before  sunset  and  night  fell 
just  as  land  was  out  of  sight.  Next  day  not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen,  but  on  Christmas  Day  the  storm  clouds 
gathered  after  sunrise,  with  a  strong  southwest  wind, 
which  by  noon  had  increased  to  a  gale.  At  1  o'clock 
the  gale  was  at  its  height  and  all  hands  were  called 
to  shorten  what  little  sail  was  on  the  ship.  After  the 
gale  had  finally  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  one 
entire  arm  of  the  finely  carved  figurehead  'Neptune' 
had  been  carried  away.  Besides  the  passengers  there 
were  seasick  one  large  grizzly  bear,  a  rainbow  bear, 
a  wolf,  a  coyote,  a  wildcat  and  a  leopard-cat,  all  des- 
tined for  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York, 
and  probably  the  elder  of  the  two  bruins  suffered 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  companions.  The  28th 
December  was  a  day  of  rains,  squalls  and  adverse 
winds  throughout.  The  position  at  noon  was  32:50 
north  latitude,  135:39  west  longitude.  A  child  was 
born  to  a  passenger  and  we  named  him  'Young  Sov- 
ereign.' The  closing  days  of  1852  were  very  stormy. 
The  opening  of  1853  was  no  better,  except  that  we 
were  favored  with  a  fair  wind.  After  New  Year's  Day 
the  weather  became  more  genial,  the  sky  more  serene 
and  the  winds  lighter  but  more  steady.  'Land  Ho!' 
was  shouted  at  daylight  January  15,  the  three  islands 
of  Maui,  Oahu  and  Molokai  being  distinctly  visible. 
At  noon  we  were  steering  for  the  southeast  point  of 
Oahu,  the  two  capes  of  Makapuu  and  Leahi  being 
prominent,  eight  miles  southeast  from  Honolulu." 
Tall  Sailing  in  the  "Roaring  Forties" 

The  presence  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  California 
clippers,  which  after  the  discharge  of  their  outward 
cargoes  were  obliged  to  sail  in  ballast,  was  a  boon  to 
the  whaling  industry  by  opening  up  cheap  transpor- 
tation of  their  catch  from  the  rendezvous  of  Honolulu 
or  Lahaina  to  the  home  ports  of  New  Bedford  or  New 
London  or  to  New  York.  The  blubber-hunters,  besides 
being  saved  all  the  expense  incident  to  the  heretofore 
necessary  long  return  voyage,  were  now  allowed  to 
continue  cruising,  immediately  after  refitting,  so  that 
there  was  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  \vas  the  pioneer  clipper 
in  this  phase  of  ocean  transportation.  With  a  full 
cargo  of  whale  oil  and  bone  she  left  the  port  of  Hon- 
olulu February  12,  1853;  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  May  6  the  light  on  Barnegat  was  sighted  after 
soundings  had  been  made  in  40  fathoms  at  noon  of 
the  previous  day.  On  May  3  the  ship  was  432  nautical 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Sandy  Hook,  having  sailed 


in  the  previous  79  days  a  distance  of  15,191  nautical 
miles,  an  average  of  192.3  a  day  and  a  little  better 
than  8  knots  an  hour  for  the  whole  time. 

The  passage  from  Honolulu  to  New  York  was  82 
days,  and  as  a  whole  is  not  particularly  remarkable 
(as  will  appear  from  accompanying  tables),  but  cer- 
tain portions  of  it  were  made  at  such  speed  as  to  war- 
rant Lieutenant  Maury  making  a  special  report  thereof 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  C.  Dobbin.  The  ship 
traversed  a  portion  of  the  South  Pacific  about  which 
there  was  only  conjecture  as  to  direction  and  force 
of  wind,  etc.,  but  Maury's  conclusions  were  that  strong 
westerlies  would  be  found  to  prevail  south  of  45  de- 
grees. The  following  data,  taken  from  a  copy  of  his 
official  report,  show  that  his  theories  were  entirely 
correct.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  Sovereign  lost  the 
southeast  trades  (in  45  south,  164  west),  she  had  had 
a  good  though  not  a  phenomenal  run  of  22  days  from 
port;  best  day,  269  nautical  miles;  poorest,  71;  on 
the  twentieth  day  at  sea  she  had  sprung  her  foretop- 
mast  and  been  unable  to  fish  it  for  more  than  three 
days.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  out  she  found  herself 
within  the  trade-like  west  winds  of  the  Southern  ocean 
and  from  March  9  to  March  31,  from  the  parallel  of 
48  degrees  south  in  the  Pacific  to  35  degrees  south  in 
the  Atlantic,  an  interval  of  22  days,  the  ship  made  29 
degrees  latitude  (having  gone  as  far  south  as  56:30) 
and  126  degrees  of  longitude,  a  distance  of  5391  nau- 
tical miles.  The  greatest  easting  made  in  one  day  was 
8  degrees,  44  minutes,  that  day  being  23  hours,  25 
minutes,  4  seconds  long,  and  during  that  time  the  dis- 
tance run  was  362  nautical  miles.  The  highest  rate 
of  speed  reported  was  18  knots.  Out  of  these  22  days 
the  log  shows  an  average  of  305y2  nautical  miles  for 
11  consecutive  days,  and  for  four  days  in  succession 
an  average  of  344  miles.  Lieutenant  Maury  found  in 
comparing  the  logs  of  the  Sovereign  and  Flying  Cloud 
that  the  best  consecutive  24  hours'  run  of  the  former 
exceeded  that  of  the  Cloud  by  only  one-tenth  of  a 
mile;  it  was  conceded,  however,  that  conditions  for  the 
Sovereign  were  somewhat  more  favorable  than  were 
those  for  her  rival.  The  run  of  the  Sovereign  from 
the  equator  to  Sandy  Hook,  17  days,  was  very  good. 

The  actual  earnings  of  the  ship  on  the  first  round 
voyage  were  stated  as  being  about  $135,000.  On  the 
homeward  run  the  number  of  men  in  the  crew  was 
about  one-half  of  what  she  had  on  the  outward  pas- 
sage, there  being  but  38  seamen  and  six  boys. 

While  at  New  York  some  prominent  shipping  men 
endeavored  to  arrange  for  a  race  to  San  Francisco 
in  which  the  Sovereign  was  to  compete.  W.  H.  Webb, 
the  builder  of  the  recently-launched  Young  America, 
offered  to  back  his  ship  against  the  Sovereign  or  any 
other  clipper  in  the  amount  of  $20,000,  but  the  exist- 
ing low  state  of  freights  in  the  California  trade  had 
caused  the  diversion  of  a  number  of  first-class  ves- 
sels, including  the  Sovereign,  to  the  European  trade, 
so  that  nothing  came  of  the  challenge.  The  backers 
of  the  McKay  clipper,  however,  announced  their  will- 
ingness to  take  up  the  gauntlet  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, but  their  favorite  went  to  Australia  instead  of 
returning  to  this  country  from  England. 
A  Record  for  June  Passages 

With  her  builder,  Donald  McKay,  and  his  wife, 
among  her  passengers,  the  Sovereign  left  New  York 
for  Liverpool  at  3  p.  m.,  June  18,  1853,  and  at  6:30 
a.  m.  on  the  19th  the  lightship  bore  north,  distant  one 
mile.  Cape  Race  was  sighted  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  24th; 
Cape  Clear  was  made  at  6  a.  m.  July  1;  the  pilot 
taken  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  2nd  and  the  ship  anchored  in 
the  Mersey  at  10  p.  m.  that  day.  The  passage  figured 
up  13  days,  22  hours,  50  minutes  from  dock  to  anchor- 
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age  and  this  time  is  stated  by  competent  authority 
never  to  have  been  equaled  by  a  sailing  vessel  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  best  day's  run  was  344  miles, 
June  28,  the  log  stating:  "Wind  N.,  strong  breezes; 
took  in  topgallant  sails;  single  reefed  topsails;  ship 
very  crank,  lee  rail  under  water  and  rigging  slack." 
On  the  30th  the  run  was  340  miles,  "wind  N.W. ;  strong 
breezes  and  squally."  From  her  position  on  the  Grand 
Banks  June  25,  in  latitude  46:20,  longitude  50:10,  she 
was  135  hours  to  Cape  Clear,  a  distance  of  1668  miles, 
at  an  average  of  296  miles  a  day  or  12.73  knots 
an  hour. 

To  Australia  as  a  Black  Ball  Liner 

The  Sovereign  attracted  much  attention  on  arrival 
at  Liverpool  and  was  chartered  by  Messrs.  James 
Baines  &  Company  for  a  round  voyage  to  Australia 
in  their  line  known  as  the  Black  Ball  of  Liverpool. 
(This  line  had  no  connection  with  the  older  and  more 
celebrated  line  of  the  same  name,  American-owned  and 
operating  out  of  New  York  across  the  Atlantic.)  With 
Captain  Warner  in  command,  the  ship  left  Liverpool 
in  September,  1853,  with  65  cabin  passengers  and  a 
cargo  valued  at  nearly  one  million  dollars.  From  Mel- 
bourne Captain  Warner  wrote  the  Liverpool  Mercury 
that  he  had  a  long  and  tedious  passage  of  77  days  out, 
due  to  light  and  contrary  winds;  had  but  two  favor- 
able chances;  in  one  ran  1275  miles  in  four  consec- 
utive days  and  in  the  second  ran  3375  miles  in  twelve 
days.  The  first  thirty-five  days  out  he  had  skysails  set 
and  also  had  them  set  on  thirty  other  days  of  the  pas- 
sage. He  went  as  far  south  as  53:30,  but  found  no 
strong  winds.  About  one-half  of  the  crew  were  dis- 
abled, including  the  first  mate. 

The  Sovereign  cleared  from  Melbourne  January  23, 
1854,  and  was  reported  to  have  arrived  at  London 
April  20;  passage,  86  days.  It  was  stated  that  she 
carried  large  shipments  of  gold  dust,  to  the  amount 
of  over  four  tons,  and  that  some  of  the  crew  attempted 
a  mutiny  in  order  to  seize  the  ship  and  get  away  with 
the  gold,  but  Captain  Warner  suppressed  the  mutin- 
eers and  kept  them  in  irons. 

The  second  voyage  to  Australia  came  nearly  being 
her  last.  Leaving  London  August  1,  1854,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Muller,  she  was  nearly  up  with  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  September  8,  38  days  out,  when 
in  a  sudden  and  very  severe  squall  all  her  upper  masts 
with  everything  attached  were  carried  away,  leaving 
nothing  standing  but  the  three  lower  masts.  Six  days 
were  required  to  make  repairs;  a  succession  of  east- 
erly gales  was  encountered  instead  of  the  expected 
westerlies,  and  the  prospect  of  a  record  passage  was 
spoiled.     It  was  stated  that  she  had  made  410  miles 


in  one  day  and  that  her  log  proved  her  to  have  trav- 
eled occasionally  at  the  rate  of  22  knots  an  hour. 

From  Sydney  the  Sovereign  proceeded  to  Shanghai 
via  Hongkong,  and  went  thence  to  London  in  about 
113  days. 

Later  Career  and  Final   End 

From  1856  the  Sovereign  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  general  trading.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  sold  in  London  in  June,  1858,  for  $40,000,  having 
just  undergone  repairs  to  the  amount  of  $12,500.  In 
December,  1858,  she  was  listed  as  being  in  port  at 
Whampoa  under  the  British  flag.  She  went  aground 
on  the  Pyramid  Shoal,  Straits  of  Malacca,  August  6, 
1859;  a  three-masted  schooner  sent  to  her  aid  from 
Singapore  was  the  means  of  hauling  her  oif,  but 
through  some  disaffection  of  the  crew,  the  ship  did 
not  get  under  way  soon  enough,  and  a  squall  struck 
her,  driving  her  on  shore  again.  She  bilged  and  proved 
a  total  loss,  although  considerable  of  the  cargo  was 
saved  in  a  damaged  condition.  Thus  ended  the  exist- 
ence of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  American  clip- 
per fleet,  the  like  of  which  will  ne'er  be  seen  again. 

COMPARISON  OF  RECORD  RUNS  FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  HONOLULU  TO 

EASTERN  PORTS 

Year  Ds.  Hrs. 

Sov.  of  the  Seas— Honolulu-N.  Y 1853  82 

N.  B.  Palmer— Honolulu-N.  Y 1854  82 

Dreadnought — Honolulu-New  Bedford.... 1865  82 

Shooting  Star — Honolulu-New  London. ...1854  83 

Comet — San  Francisco-New  York 1853-54  76         7 

Northern  Light— S.  F.-Boston 1853  76         8 

Bald  Eagle— S.  F.-New  York 1854  78       22 

Contest— S.  F.-New  York 1853  79       12 

Flying  Cloud— S.  F.-New  York 1853  82 

Young   America— S.   F.-New   York 1870  83 

Comet— S.  F.-New  York  1853  83       18 

Trade  Wind— S.  F.-New  York 1853  84 

Messenger— S.  F.-Philadelphia  1853-54  84 

All  the  ships  from  Honolulu  had  full  cargoes;  of 
those  from  San  Francisco,  only  Young  America  had 
a  full  cargo;  Jacob  Bell  had  a  part  cargo  of  eastern 
merchandise  being  returned  on  account  of  over  supply 
and  dull  market.  The  passage  of  Young  America  still 
stands  as  the  fastest  on  record  for  a  loaded  ship  on 
this  run;  she  was  exactly  81  days  from  anchorage  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  within  10  miles  of  Sandy  Hook 
lightship,  but  on  account  of  dense  fog  and  inability  to 
get  a  pilot  she  had  to  stand  off  shore;  the  following 
day  received  pilot,  82  days  flat,  from  San  Francisco. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  OPERATION  OF  STEAMSHIPS 


By  CAPTAIN  DANIEL  A.  J.  SULLIVAN^ 


SINCE  the  inception  of  transporting  freight  by 
means  of  water  routes  until  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  one  important  question  which 
has  caused  more  worry  and  deep  study  than  any 
other,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  operation.  In  the  study 
of  this  subject  one  is  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  every  detail  which  added  together  makes  the  whole, 
so  that  in  delving  into  the  records  of  the  past,  those 
of  us  who  are  now  striving  to  produce  efficiency  real- 
ize the  necessity  that  each  and  every  member  of  the 
profession  should  understand  that  his  efforts  and  his 
labor  are  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  results  of 
his  labor  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  then  the  whole  will 
be  handicapped  by  just  that  amount.  So  in  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  any  ship,  every  person  who  has  had 
a  part  in  designing,  in  building  and  then  in  operating 
that  ship  is  responsible  for  his  part,  and  if  each  and 
every  one  has  produced  perfect  results,  then  the  result 
as  a  whole  should  be  perfect. 

In  theory  this  is  true,  but  in  practice  we  find  too 
many  "exceptional  conditions,"  which  expression  has 
been  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  blunders  in  the  past 
as  well  as  in  the  present.  So  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject we  must  admit  to  ourselves  that  each  of  us  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  results  attained,  and  that  on  the 
blunders  of  the  past  we  can  erect  a  perfect  organiza- 
tion for  successful  operation. 

Least  Cost  Spells  Success 

The  history  of  shipping  reveals  many  interesting 
events,  and  without  spending  too  much  time  on  the 
past,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  supremacy  of  the  seas 
has  gradually  changed  from  nation  to  nation  since  the 
beginning  of  water  transportation  until  the  present, 
and  will  continue  to  be  fought  out  on  economic  lines 
until  the  end  of  time.  In  studying  the  cause  of  the 
gain  or  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  it  appears 
to  be  true  that  the  nation  which  can  build  ships  for 
less  than  others,  and  whose  vessels  can  transport  car- 
goes faster  and  cheaper  than  others,  will  rule  the 
sea.  Here  again  enters  the  "exceptional  condition" 
in  the  form  of  government  ownership  and  of  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  there  is  an  ef- 
fort being  made  to  place  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  the 
merchant  marine  of  other  nations  by  the  adoption  of 
a  ship  subsidy.  Those  interested  in  the  success  of 
vessels  under  the  American  flag  realize  the  necessity 
of  this  measure. 

Why   Aid   Is   Necessary 

First,  on  account  of  the  higher  first  cost  of  the  ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  American  merchant  marine  is  the  only 
important  American   industry  not  protected  by  tariff. 

Third,  to  equalize  the  present  unfair  competition  on 
account  of  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  merchant  marine 
by  other  nations  in  competition  with  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  on  account  of  protection  to  other  industries 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  employes  is  raised  to  a 
higher  level  than  the  standard  of  living  in  any  other 
country,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  seafaring  profession 
to  force  them  to  a  standard  of  living  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  ashore. 

Many  critics  of  American  shipping  insist  that  Amer- 
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icans  cannot  operate  ships.  These  gentlemen  forget 
the  records  of  the  past,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  era  of  the  clipper  ship,  which  era  commences 
prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  continues  until 
just  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  era  of  steam  ves- 
sels begins.  The  years  between  1843  and  1869  are  to 
all  Americans  who  love  the  sea  the  most  interesting, 
as  during  this  time  American  shipbuilders  constructed 
the  finest  models  of  sailing  ships  ever  launched.  With 
these  ships  the  American  shipmaster  proved  himself 
superior  to  any  shipmaster  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  how  American  clippers  were  loading 
in  China  ports  at  higher  rates  while  vessels  of  other 
nations  could  not  get  cargoes  in  the  same  port  at  lower 
freight  rates,  owing  to  the  difference  of  speed,  and 
here  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  "The  Clipper  Ship 
Era,"  by  Captain  Arthur  H.  Clark,  published  in  1910: 

"Of  the  men  who  commanded  the  American  clipper 
ships,  it  may  be  said  that  they  carried  the  ensign  of 
the  United  States  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  with 
honor  to  their  country  and  themselves.  Each  had  his 
strongly  marked  traits  of  character  and  his  human 
weaknesses.  Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth  than  to  imagine  these  men  as  blustering  bullies 
at  sea  or  rollicking  shellbacks  on  shore;  neither  were 
they  Chesterfields  or  carpet  knights,  afloat  or  ashore, 
not  at  all  the  type  of  skipper  that  one  is  apt  to  meet 
in  works  of  fiction.  Many  of  them  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  prosperous  merchants  or  profes- 
sional men,  until  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  dis- 
closed the  aura  of  salted  winds  and  surging  seas,  and 
a  world-wide  knowledge  of  men  and  cities.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  braver,  true-hearted  gentle- 
men or  finer  seamen  than  many  of  the  American  clip- 
per ship  captains  of  half  a  century  ago  have  ever 
sailed  the  seas." 

Americans  Unmatched  Then 

When  these  men  won  the  supremacy  of  merchant 
shipping  for  American  vessels  it  was  said  of  them  in 
1860  by  a  critic  of  the  merchant  marine  of  another 
nation:  "We  have  no  masters  who  can  match  the  mas- 
ters of  American  vessels,  and  until  we  do,  and  allow 
them  full  control  of  our  vessels,  we  cannot  compete 
successfully."  Even  in  those  early  days  it  was  thor- 
oughly understood  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
venture  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  master. 

Succeeding  the  era  of  clipper  ships  is  the  era  of 
steam,  and  as  other  nations  built  and  operated  steam- 
ships the  American  ensign  gradually  faded  from  the 
sea,  and  the  year  1913  saw  American  shipping  at  its 
lowest  mark. 

The  World  War  commenced  in  1914  and  naturally 
the  demand  for  tonnage  grew,  and  as  the  demand  in- 
creased the  rates  soared.  Since  everything  connected 
with  the  shipping  interest  follows  closely  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  the  operating  cost  during  the  war 
period  attained  such  heights  as  to  be  unbelievable. 
During  this  period  of  inflated  prices,  as  a  defensive 
measure,  America  had  constructed  a  large  number  of 
vessels,  and  when  peace  was  declared  America  found 
herself  in  possession  of  one  of  the  greatest  merchant 
fleets  the  world  had  ever  dreamed  of.  It  then  became 
a  problem  of  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  fleet. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  there  existed  many  steamship  companies, 
whose  organizers  and  officials  knew  little  about  the 
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shipping  business  and  less  about  the  traditions  and 
established  customs  of  the  sea.  Wages  soared,  con- 
ditions afloat  and  ashore  became  impossible,  operat- 
ing costs  were  excessive,  claims  for  cargo  damage  and 
loss  were  unreasonably  high,  and  with  the  perfection 
of  system  of  communication  the  status  of  the  master 
and  officers  was  reduced  to  practically  that  of  a  high 
priced  oflfice  boy — obeying  orders  issued  from  ashore 
by  those  who  were  intoxicated  by  high  freight  rates 
and  large  profits,  who  thought  more  of  the  American 
dollar  than  they  did  of  the  safety  of  the  vessel  or  its 
mark.  However,  as  freight  rates  decreased,  it  was 
realized  that  steamship  companies  founded  on  inex- 
perience could  not  endure,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  profession  to  say  that  ability,  experience  and  effi- 
ciency are  being  recognized  and  will  eventually  re- 
gain control. 

During  the  past  two  years,  rates  have  fallen  to  the 
level  of,  and  in  some  instances  to  a  point  lower  than, 
pre-war  rates,  and  in  the  struggle  of  American  vessels 
for  existence  in  the  shipping  world  against  the  better 
com.petition  of  foreign  vessels  which  enjoy  a  lower  op- 
erating cost,  as  well  as  a  government  subsidy,  Ameri- 
can shipping  has  reached  that  stage  where  the  cost  of 
efficient  operation  means  success  or  failure  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  whole. 

Three  Vessels  Compared 

It  is  a  fact  that,  among  the  various  grades  of  ship 
officers,  the  American  merchant  marine  can  boast  of 
having  many  who  are  eflBcient,  but  unfortunately  many 
masters  lack  sufficient  business  training,  due  to  the 
modern  method  in  steamship  offices  where  the  master 
is  not  allowed  to  handle  details  with  which  he  should 
be  familiar,  and  naturally  in  this  connection  the  ship- 
owner is  standing  in  his  own  light. 

To  establish  a  basis  of  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
operation  for  all  classes  of  ships  is  an  impossibility, 
and  after  considering  the  mass  of  data  available  it 
was  decided  that  each  vessel  was  an  individual  study. 

Herewith  are  presented  data  of  three  vessels  in 
trans-Atlantic  trade,  reduced  to  an  average  of  one  voy- 
age and  all  expenses  are  included;  total  cost  repre- 
sented as  100  per  cent: 

Example  A   Example  B   Example  C 
Per  cent        Per  cent       Per  cent 

Fuel    23.6  29.9  27.9 

Stevedoring,  tally,  watching, 

clerks  20.6  16.0  22.9 

Wages  on  ship 11.2  14.4  13.0 

Insurance    10.4  8.1  12.0 

Wharfage    7.7  1.9           2.2 

Agency   and   brokerage 4.9  3.4           2.7 

Grain  fittings  3.1  2.9 

Food  for  crew  3.0  3.0           1.4 

Stores,  deck  department 2.0  2.9           2.9 

Stores,  engine  department....  2.5  3.4           3.6 

Stores,  steward  department..  0.2  0.3           0.25 

Advertising 2.4  0.4           0.3 

Towboats     1.8  1.5           1.4 

Pilotage    1.3  1.3           1.4 

Port   charges   1.4  1.8           1.6 

Repairs    1.6  5.1           3.6 

Miscellaneous    2.1  3.5           2.6 

Laundry    0.2  0.2           0.25 

Total 100  100  100 

From  a  study  of  the  above  data  one  readily  sees 
that  fuel,  cost  of  handling  cargo,  wages  and  insur- 
ance are  the  most  important  items  of  expense. 

Fuel  is  the  most  important  item  of  expense  in  op- 
eration and  is  a  subject  to  which  little  intilligent  study 


has  been  given,  and  while  general  results  have  been 
compared,  very  little  satisfactory  data  are  obtainable. 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  just  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  this  subject;  this  committee  is 
afforded  a  great  opportunity  to  render  service  to  the 
profession. 

The  prevailing  practice  today  is  to  buy  fuel  on  a 
price  basis,  and  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  heat 
units  contained  therein  nor  to  the  subsequent  results 
obtained. 

In  vessels  using  oil  fuel,  where  this  fuel  is  carried 
in  double  bottoms,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  arrangements  for  heating  the  fuel  in  the 
tanks,  with  the  result  that  in  cold  weather  consider- 
able loss  occurs.  However,  many  interested  in  effici- 
ency feel  that  the  Shipping  Board  fuel  committee  will 
submit  data  and  promulgate  a  set  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure which,  if  followed,  will  greatly  improve  results. 
Handling  Cargo  Second 

Next  in  importance  to  fuel  is  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling cargo,  which  includes  loading,  checking,  sorting, 
watching,  and  clerk  hire  on  dock.  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  total  actual  cost  per  ton  of  general 
cargo  handled  in  New  York  varied  from  $1.15  a  ton 
to  $1.65,  and  in  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  the 
range  in  cost  per  ton  was  from  $0.92  to  $2.15.  One 
interesting  example  is  as  follows: 

Cargo  handled,  152.4  tons  general. 

Stevedoring    $137.00 

Cooperage 75.00 

Watching    70.00 

Sorting  and   delivering 284.00 

Total  cost  $566.00 

Average  cost,  $3.71  per  ton. 

One  only  need  check  up  on  a  ship  during  the  load- 
ing and  discharging  to  realize  where  the  money  goes. 
This  item  alone,  on  an  average,  is  one-fifth  of  the  total 
expense  and  is  seldom  checked  as  to  delays,  waiting, 
overtime,  etc.  With  proper  supervision,  even  with  the 
high  rates  of  pay,  this  excessive  rate  per  ton  could 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Regarding  Wages  Afloat 

Third  in  importance  in  operating  cost  of  a  vessel 
are  wages  afloat.  So  very  much  unbelievable  data 
have  been  printed  about  this  subject  that  great  care 
was  exercised  to  obtain  only  authentic  data,  and  the 
rates  of  pay  quoted  on  American  vessels  was  taken 
from  shipping  articles  which  are  on  file  in  the  com- 
missioner's oflfice.  The  rates  of  pay  on  foreign  vessels 
were  obtained  from  vessels  in  service  and  shipowners, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  the  in- 
formation is  tabulated  and  herewith  presented  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  standard  of  living  in  this  country  is  so  differ- 
ent from  that  in  foreign  countries  that  it  is  absolutely 
unfair  to  compare  American  wages  with  those  of  for- 
eign vessels. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  lines  of  reasoning  to- 
day is  that  by  cutting  wages  one  obtains  efficiency. 
It  matters  not  in  what  capacity  a  man  is  employed, 
if  the  wages  for  that  rating  are  higher  than  the  wages 
for  the  same  ratings  in  other  lines,  then  the  most  ef- 
ficient man  will  be  found  for  the  place. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  find  in  the  scale  of  wages 
herewith  presented  sufficient  explanation  as  to  why  the 
native-born  American  does  not  adopt  the  profession 
of  the  sea. 

Much  could  be  written  about  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance— all  classes — but  it  would  not  influence  the  pre- 
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Master 

1st  mate  .' 

2nd  mate 

3rd  mate 

Wireless 

Carpenter 

Boatswain 

A.  B.  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

Chief  engineer 

1st  assistant  engineer. 
2nd  assistant  engineer 
3rd  assistant  engineer. 

Deck  engineer 

Oiler 

Fireman  (oil) 

Fireman   (coal) 

Wiper 

Coalpasser 

Steward 

Cook 

Baker 

Messman 

Messboy... 


U.S.S.B. 
scale 


1270.00 

165.00 

145.00 

130.00 

90.00 

70.00 

65.00 

55.00 

40.00 

240.00 

165.00 

145.00 

130.00 

70.00 

65.00 

57.50 


50.00 

105.00 
90.00 
70.00 
35.00 
35.00 


A.S.O.A. 
scale 


#275.00 

165.00 

140.00 

125.00 

90.00 

70.00 


47.50 
35.00 

2.i0.00 

165.00 

140.00 

125.00 

70.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

35.00 

40.00 

105.00 
90.00 
70.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Private  owned 
American 

Actually  paid 


$150.00 
125.00 
100.00 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
35.00 
25.00 

240.00 

150.00 

125.00 

100.00 

45.00 

40.00 

35.00 


25.00 

100.00 
80.00 
45.00 
35.00 
35.00 


$150.00 
115.00 
95.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
30.00 

225.00 

150.00 

115.00 

95.00 


42.50 
40.00 

35.00 

90.00 
75.00 
60.00 

40. oa 

35.00 


British 


£45 
21-10 
16 
13 

13-10 
12-10 
11-10 
10 
5-10 

24-10 

20-10 

16 

13 

11-10 

11 


10-10 


10 

14-10 

13-10 

9-10 

^10 


$4.40 


$198.00 
94.60 
70.40 
57.20 
59.40 
55.00 
50.60 
44.00 
24.20 

107.80 
90.20 
70.40 
57.20 
50.60 
48.40 


46.20 

44.00 

63.80 
59.40 
41.80 
37.40 


CJerman 


Marks       400  to  $ 


6,000 
4,200 
3,800 
3,  425 


2,  750 
2,750 
2,600 
1,200 

5,500 
4,200 
3,800 
3, 425 

2,750 


2,650 


2,400 

2,600 
2,850 
2,440 
2,440 
1,  525 


$15.00 

10.50 

9.50 

8.55 

6.90 
6.90 
6.50 
3.00 

13.75 

10.50 

9.50 

8.55 

6.90 

6.62 

6.00 

6.50 
7.12 
6.10 
6.10 
3.81 


Danish 


Krone 


750 
625 
450 

345 
345 
316 
200 

1100 
850 
650 
575 

450 

-322 

215 

530 

450 

230 

90 


1  krone 

21 K." 


$161.25 
134. 38 
96.75 

74.18 
74.18 
67.94 
43.00 

236.50 
182.75 
139. 75 
123.63 


69.23 

46.23 

113.95 
96.75 
49.^5 
19.35 


Swedish 


Krona 


600 
420 
380 

300 
300 
275 
180 

430 
400 
350 
285 

290 

27^ 


350 
325 


80 


1  krona 

25>^f 


$153.00 
107.10 
96.90 


76.50 
76.50 
70.13 
45.90 

109.05 

102.00 

89.25 

72.68 

73.05 

.70.13 


89.25 
8^.88 


20.40 


vailing  opinion  of  those  who  should  know  the  subject 
fairly  well.  Any  discussion  on  this  subject  can  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  when  loss  and  damage  are 
high  the  rate  is  high  and  when  loss  and  damage  are 
low  the  rate  is  low.  This  cost  could  be  reduced  by 
bonus  to  ships'  officers  and  self-insurance. 

The  remaining  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
operation  are  either  unavoidable  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  personnel  afloat,  and  if  care  has  been 
exercised  to  select  only  efficient  officers  it  naturally 
follows  that  they  will  produce  efficient  results. 

The  question  of  subsistence,  while  not  very  large  in 
total  cost,  is  most  important  in  having  satisfied  per- 
sonnel afloat,  and  sufficient  care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  food  is  properly  prepared  and  made  appe- 
tizing instead  of  all  too  common  practice  of  serving 
improperly  prepared  and  unpalatable  food. 
The  U.  S.  S.  B.  65  Cent  Rate 

The  Shipping  Board  has  recently  placed  a  limit 
on  the  cost  of  feeding  of  65  cents  per  man  per  day. 
My  experience  is  that  this  is  a  generous  allowance, 
provided  that  it  is  judiciously  expended. 

In  the  matter  of  deck  and  engine  stores  it  would 
be  well  to  work  out  an  annual  schedule  of  allowances 
and  requirements.  In  discussing  this  subject  with  one 
of  the  profession,  I  found  that  he  had  worked  up  data 
for  a  company  covering  its  fleet  of  quite  a  number  of 
vessels,  and  on  an  average  the  figures  of  cost  allow- 
ance check  very  close  for  requirements.  For  example, 
a  vessel  of  the  7500  to  9000  deadweight  tons  class  was 
allowed:  Deck  department,  $17.30  per  day;  engine 
department,  $19.15  per  day;  steward  sundries,  $5.25 
per  day. 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  actual  op- 
eration, they  were  found  to  be  rather  generous,  and  it 


only  confirms  the  opinion  that  in  these  departments, 
with  a  fixed  schedule,  the  former  excessive  cost  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Present  the  Time  to  Act 

Taken  as  a  whole,  one  is  impressed  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  shipping  is  handled  since  the  days  of 
the  World  War,  and  while  in  many  cases  there  is  too 
much  misdirected  energy,  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  establish  the 
American  merchant  marine  on  a  clean,  efficient  busi- 
ness basis,  and  to  regulate  the  operating  cost  so  that 
it  will  be  on  a  par  with  international  competition. 

From  a  study  of  the  data  available,  the  writer  is 
bf  the  opinion  that  American  ships  can  be  made  effi- 
cient, and  excepting  the  excessive  first  cost,  deprecia- 
tion and  overhead  expense,  can  hold  their  own  against 
any  competition.  To  accomplish  this  result  there  should 
be  closer  relations  between  the  executives  of  com- 
panies and  the  masters  of  their  vessels.  Masters 
should  be  selected  for  their  e-ciency  and  given  au- 
thority over  the  operation  of  their  vessels.  Chief  en- 
gineers should  be  selected  likewise  and  given  absolute 
authority  over  their  own  department.  The  master 
should  be  furnished  with  complete  cost  data  so  that 
he  can  remedy  high  cost  over  which  he  has  control 
and  show  the  owner  the  excessive  cost  over  which  he 
has  no  control. 

Managers  and  marine  superintendents  should  be  men 
who  have  served  as  master  of  a  vessel.  Superintend- 
ing engineers  should  be  men  who  have  served  as  chief 
engineer  of  a  vessel.  Everything  concerning  the  hand- 
"ling  and  stowage  of  cargo  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  master  of  the  vessel.  If  the  master 
is  to  be  held  responsible,  he  should  be  given  full  au- 
thority regarding  all  details. 


THE  SHIPOWNER  ON  THE  HAGUE  RULES 

American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  Sets  Forth  its  Views  in  Full  in  Memorandum 

Handed  to  the  American  Delegates 


IN  an  article  on  "The  Hague  Rules  Revisions,"  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  the  statement  was  made  that,  at  a  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  consider  the 
proposed  Rules  for  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea,  al- 
most nothing  was  said  on  behalf  of  shipowners.  Prior 
to  the  departure  of  American  delegates  for  Europe, 
however,  the  attitude  of  American  shipping  operators 
was  set  forth  fully  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Association,  which,  with  a 
revision  proposed  by  the  association,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  M.  Hough  and  Norman  B.  Beecher, 
United  States  delegates  to  the  London  and  Brussels 
conferences.  The  statement  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  follows: 

In  a  statement  to  its  member  companies  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Association,  H.  H.  Raymond, 
president,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  expresses  its  opin- 
ion of  the  proposed  Hague  Rules  for  international  uni- 
form bills  of  lading  as  follows: 

The  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  en- 
dorses the  principle  of  having  uniform  bills  of  lading 
covering  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  in  international 
trade,  providing  that  such  bills  of  lading  do  not  im- 
pose burdens  which  will  prove  further  obstacles  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  However,  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
carriers  hy  the  so-called  Revised  Hague  Rules  are 
such  as  to  make  impossible  their  approval  by  the  as- 
sociation under  existing  conditions  in  shipping.  After 
most  careful  consideration,  in  which  the  respective 
positions  of  shipper,  cargo  underwriter  and  carrier 
have  been  weighed,  the  association  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Revised  Hague  Rules  are  partic- 
ularly unjust  and  unreasonable  as  respects  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  the  case  of  concealed  losses  and  the 
requirements  as  to  notice  of  claim  and  institution  of 
suit. 

Points  of  Difference 

The  association  through  its  counsel,  Mr.  Ira  A.  Camp- 
bell, has  prepared  a  proposed  set  of  rules  which  it  be- 
lieves fairly  and  justly  distributes  the  risks  necessar- 
ily incident  to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea.  These 
rules  differ  from  the  so-called  Revised  Hague  Rules, 
principally  in  the  following  particulars: 

The  Revised  Hague  Rules  require  the  carrier  to 
show  upon  the  bill  of  lading  the  apparent  order  and 
condition  of  the  goods  as  received,  and  make  the  bill 
of  lading  prima  facie  evidence  thereof.  As  the  car- 
rier is  required  properly  and  carefully  to  handle,  load, 
stow,  carry,  keep,  care  for,  unload  and  deliver  the 
goods,  the  effect  is  to  impose  upon  the  carrier  lia- 
bility for  external  damage  to  the  goods.  The  carrier 
cannot  escape  liability  for  concealed  losses  and  dam- 
ages, i.  e.,  losses  or  damages  to  the  contents  of  pack- 
ages, unless  it  shows  that  neither  its  actual  fault  or 
privity,  nor  the  fault  or  neglect  of  its  agents,  servants, 
or  employes  contributed  to  the  loss  or  damage.  The 
result  will  be  that  however  diligent  the  carrier  may 
have  been  in  his  efforts  properly  to  handle,  load,  stow, 
carry,  keep,  care  for,  unload  and  deliver  the  cargo, 
it  cannot,  under  these  rules,  escape  liability  unless  it 
.  proves  the  cause  of  the  loss  and  shows  that  it  was  not 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  its  employes.  It  is  par- 
ticularly this  iburden  against  which  the  shipowners 
complain  as  being  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  which 


the  proposed  rules  of  the  association  somewhat  modify. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  impossible  always  to  as- 
certain the  causes  of  many  losses  and  damages  to 
cargo,  especially  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  pack- 
ages. It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  carrier  to  open 
all  packages  received  for  shipment  and  ascertain  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  contents.  Shipments  ar- 
rive at  the  loading  dock  of  the  ocean  steamship  from 
points  in  the  interior,  by  rail,  motor  or  lighter,  and 
manifestly  it  is  impracticable  to  determine  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  packages,  or 
whether  there  has  already  been  a  theft  from  the  pack- 
ages prior  to  their  receipt  by  the  steamship  company. 
Similarly,  it  is  impossible  for  the  carrier  to  exercise 
control  over  and  guard  the  packages  after  delivery 
■from  the  ship  and  until  they  have  reached  the  ware- 
houses of  the  consignee.  It  is  doubtless  equally  imprac- 
ticable for  the  consignee  to  open  each  package  as  re- 
ceived from  the  ship,  and  yet  from  the  time  the  packages 
are  discharged  from  the  ship  until  they  reach  a  place 
where  they  can  be  inspected  by  the  consignee,  they 
pass  through  many  hands  and  are  subjected  to  vary- 
ing conditions  on  lighters,  in  warehouses,  and  in  cus- 
tom houses,  where  losses  and  damages  may  easily  and 
do  occur.  When,  therefore,  a  case  of  goods  is  ship- 
ped from  an  interior  point,  it  may,  when  it  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consignee  at  a  foreign  port, 
have  suffered  a  loss  or  damage  to  its  contents  from 
a  cause  which  can  never  be  ascertained.  Such  loss  or 
damage  the  association  regards  as  a  proper  subject 
for  insurance,  and  is  customarily  insured  by  shippers. 
To  impose  upon  the  shipowner  the  burden  of  showing 
that  such  loss  was  without  his  fault  or  privity,  or 
without  the  fault  or  neglect  of  his  agents,  servants  or 
employes,  as  do  the  Revised  Hague  Rules,  would  have 
the  practical  result  of  imposing  the  burden  of  the 
loss  upon  the  shipowner,  unless  he  could  show  how 
and  where  it  occurred. 

This  burden  is  enhanced  under  the  Revised  Hague 
Rules  by  not  requiring  the  giving  of  any  notice  of 
claim  of  damage,  and  by  permitting  suit  to  be  brought 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
or  the  date  when  the  goods  should  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  rules  make  the  removal  of  the  goods  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  delivery  by  the  carrier  of  the 
goods  as  described  in  the  bill  of  lading,  but  the  fail- 
ure to  give  notice  does  not  prevent  the  institution  of 
suit  within  two  years.  The  practical  result  will  be 
that  the  shipowner  will  be  faced  with  suits  long  after 
delivery,  without  any  previous  notice  of  claim,  and 
under  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  shipper  or  con- 
signee will  not  be  able  to  escape  liability  for  concealed 
damage,  unless  he  can  show  how  and  where  the  loss 
occurred.  The  labor  which  the  shipowner  is  compelled 
to  employ,  particularly  seamen,  is  transient  in  charac- 
ter, so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  under  the 
rules  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  cause 
of  the  damage,  which  might  have  been  available  to 
him  if  he  had  known  of  the  loss  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Double  Insurance  Premium 

These  losses  are  customarily  insured,  and  the  effect 
of  transferring  an  unescapable  liability  to  the  ship- 
owner will  simply  mean  that  the  cargo  underwriter 
will  recoup  its  loss  from  the  shipowner.     Manifestly, 
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the  carrier  cannot  afford  to  carry  the  risks  uninsured, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  cover  itself  by  insuring  in  pro- 
tection and  indemnity  associations,  and  if  competition 
makes  it  possible,  will  add  the  premium  to  the  freight. 
This  in  the  end  would  result  in  a  double  insurance 
premium  being  paid  for  one  risk,  first  by  the  shipper 
or  consignee,  and  secondly  by  the  shipowner,  and  ulti- 
mately the  consumer  through  increased  freight.  The 
real  beneficiary  will  be  the  cargo  underwriter,  who 
receives  the  premium  and  recoups  his  loss  from  the 
second  underwriter.  In  the  judgment  of  the  associa- 
tion this  is  uneconomical  and  unsound. 

Due  Diligence;    Then  Exemption 

It  is  particularly  to  modify  these  burdens  that  the 
rules  proposed  by  the  association  have  been  drafted. 
The  underlying  principle  of  the  association's  rules  is 
that  the  carrier  should  be  required  to  exercise  due 
diligence  not  only  to  make  its  ship  seaworthy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  but  also  in  the  loading,  stow- 
ing, carrying,  keeping,  caring  for,  unloading  and  de- 
livery of  the  cargo. 

Having  exercised,  however,  due  diligence  to  make 
the  ship  seaworthy,  and  having  so  proved  affirmatively, 
the  carrier  is  exempted  from  liability  for  loss  or  dam- 
age arising  from  unseaworthiness,  latent  defects,  and 
any  act  of  neglect  or  default  of  the  master,  mariner, 
pilot  or  servants  of  the  carrier  in  the  navigation  or 
management  of  the  ship,  perils,  dangers  and  accidents 
of  the  sea  and  other  navigable  waters,  and  fire  on 
board  the  ship.  As  respects  unseaworthiness,  this  is 
the  same  burden  as  results  from  the  Revised  Hague 
Rules,  but  as  to  the  other  classes  of  losses,  it  increases 
the  burdens  upon  the  carrier  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  exemption  from  liability,  as  compared  with  those 
under  the  Revised  Hague  Rules,  in  that  due  diligence 
to  make  the  ship  seaworthy  must  first  be  shown. 
"Unknown"  Contents  Provision 

There  are  certain  causes  of  loss  beyond  the  control 
of  the  carrier,  for  which  it  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible in  any  event.  The  proposed  rules,  as  do  the  Re- 
vised Hague  Rules,  exempt  the  carrier  from  liability 
for  losses  resulting  from  an  act  of  war,  act  of  public 
enemies,  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes,  rulers  and 
peoples,  etc. 

Under  the  proposed  rules,  however,  if  the  carrier 
has  no  reasonable  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity,  weight,  nature  or  condition  of  the  contents 
of  packages,  or  in  the  case  of  bulk  cargo,  the  number 
of  pieces,  quantity  or  weight,  the  same  may  be  desig- 
nated on  the  bill  of  lading  as  "unknown,"  or  as  "said 
to  contain  (specifying  nature,  condition,  quantity  or 
weight),"  or  with  other  appropriate  qualifying  desig- 
nation. Having  made  such  designation  upon  the  bill 
of  lading,  then,  under  the  proposed  rules,  the  carrier 
is  to  be  relieved  from  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to 
the  contents  of  the  packages,  if  it  has  exercised  due 
diligence  properly  and  carefully  to  load,  stow,  carry, 
keep,  care  for,  unload  and  deliver  the  cargo,  and 
proves  that  fact  affirmatively. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  bulk  cargo,  if  the  bill  of 
lading  contains  the  qualified  designation  as  respects 
the  number  of  pieces,  quantity  or  weight,  it  shall  be 
proof  of  delivery  of  all  the  cargo  received,  and  fulfills 
the  obligations  of  the  carrier  in  respect  thereto.  The 
practical  result  of  these  rules  in  the  case  of  concealed 
damages,  the  causes  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
will  be  to  relieve  the  carrier  from  liability  upon  its 
showing  that  it  exercised  due  diligence  properly  and 
carefully  to  load,  etc.,  and  deliver  the  cargo. 

If  it  be  shown  that  the  damage  resulted  from  negli- 
gence of  the  employes  of  the  carrier,  it  will  fail  in 
establishing  the  exercise  of  the  required  diligence,  and 


thus  the  practical  result  will  be  that  the  carrier  will 
only  be  relieved  from  liability  in  the  case  of  concealed 
and  unascertainable  losses.  Thus  the  proposed  rules 
leave  the  burden  of  the  loss  where  it  should  fall  in 
the  latter  class  of  losses,  namely  upon  the  cargo  un- 
derwriter for  which  it  has  received  a  premium.  At 
the  same  time,  it  places  the  shipper,  consignee  and 
cargo  underwriter  in  a  distinctly  more  favorable  po- 
sition than  they  enjoy  under  the  law  and  practice  to- 
day, because  the  burden  in  the  first  instance  will  be 
upon  the  carrier  to  show  the  exercise  of  the  diligence, 
a  condition  precedent  to  its  right  to  exemption  from 
liability. 

The  association  believes  that  this  is  a  fair  distri- 
bution of  responsibility,  because  it  leaves  the  loss,  the 
cause  of  which  is  unascertainable,  as  an  insurable 
risk  upon  the  cargo  underwriter,  where  one  insurance 
and  one  premium  will  suffice,  instead  of  transferring 
it  to  a  protection  and  indemnity  association,  in  which 
event  there  will  be  two  insurances  and  two  premiums 
for  the  one  risk. 

The  proposed  rules  also  are  made  applicable  to  com- 
mon carriers,  thus  leaving  freedom  of  contract  where 
a  shipper  engages  the  entire  carrying  capacity  of  the 
ship. 

Varying  Conditions  of  Handling 
The  association  regards  it  as  impracticable  to  pro- 
vide uniform  rules  which  will  anticipate  all  of  the 
varying  conditions  in  the  different  ports  of  the  world, 
as  respects  the  handling  of  the  goods  prior  to  loading 
and  subsequent  to  discharge  from  the  ship.  So  the 
rules  must  be  confined  to  the  carriage  of  the  goods 
from  the  time  they  are  loaded  on  to  the  ship  until  they 
are  delivered  from  the  ship,  as  is  now  proposed  in  the 
Revised  Hague  Rules.  To  make  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  clear,  however,  they  provide  that  the  de- 
livery shall  be  deemed  completed  when  the  goods  have 
been  delivered  by  the  ship  to  any  connecting  carrier, 
or  discharged  on  to  lighters,  wharves  or  into  ware- 
houses or  other  proper  places  of  discharge  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  at  the  port  or  place  of  discharge. 
The  Revised  Hague  Rules  increase  the  valuation  per 
package  to  £100,  whereas  the  proposed  association 
rules  reduce  the  latter  to  £50.  The  average  value  per 
unit  in  sea  carriage  is  less  than  $100,  and  as  the  value 
per  package  is  an  important  factor  in  the  making  of 
freight  rates,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  per 
package  will  be  to  impose  an  unjust  burden  upon  the 
shipper  of  the  lower  valued  packages,  through  an  in- 
crease in  freight.  The  association,  therefore,  believes 
that  the  value  of  £50  per  package  comes  nearer  to  a 
fair  and  proper  valuation,  and  yet  it  is  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  limitations  now  customary  in  bills 
of  lading. 

Regarding  Notice  of  Claim 
The  proposed  rules  also  materially  change  the  re- 
quirements as  to  notice  of  claim  and  institution  of 
suit.  They  provide  that  notice  of  loss  or  damage  to 
the  goods  must  be  given  within  sixty  days  after  de- 
livery, unless  such  period  is  shown  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  be  unreasonable,  and  then 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery,  except  that 
notice  of  an  apparent  loss  or  damage  must  be  given, 
notation  thereof  on  the  receipt  being  sufficient.  Writ- 
ten claim  for  damage  must  be  filed  with  the  carrier 
within  six  months  following  the  written  notice,  and 
no  suit  can  be  maintained  unless  instituted  within  one 
year  after  the  giving  of  the  written  notice.  This  af- 
fords the  shipper  and  consignee  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity of  making  claim  and  commencing  suit,  and 
yet  relieves  the  carrier  from  the  injustice  of  the  Re- 
vised  Hague   Rules,   which   permit   suit   at   any   time 
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within  two  years  without  previous  notice  of  a  claim. 

The  proposed  rules  also  include  the  so-called  "Jason 
clause,"  providing  for  a  contribution  in  general  aver- 
age even  though  the  loss  results  from  unseaworthi- 
ness, latent  defects,  or  negligence  in  the  management 
or  navigation  of  the  ship,  provided  that  due  diligence 
be  exercised  to  make  her  seaworthy.  This  clause  is 
the  one  which  was  upheld  as  valid  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Jason  case,  and  is  cus- 
tomarily inserted  in  all  bills  of  lading  today. 

Save  for  other  minor  changes  in  structure,  phrasing, 
etc.,  the  foregoing  analysis  shows  substantially  the 
changes  which  the  new  proposed  rules  make  in  the 
Revised  Hague  Rules. 

Undue  Burden  on  Americans 

The  burdens  which  the  Revised  Hague  Rules  impose 
upon  the  shipowner  can,  of  course,  be  insured  against 
with  protection  and  indemnity  associations.  American 
shipowners  cannot  afford  to  carry  the  risks  without  in- 
surance, and  there  is  only  one  source  from  which  the 
increased  expense  can  be  obtained,  namely,  freight.  If 
it  were  possible  to  increase  the  freights  correspond- 
ingly, then  the  burden  would  be  passed  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  But  this  is  impossible  under  exist- 
ing competitive  conditions.  If  the  American  shipowner 
were  able  to  operate  his  ship  at  a  profit,  as  are  our  for- 
eign competitors,  the  inability  to  increase  the  freight 
rates  would  simply  mean  a  reduction  in  profits.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  American  shipowners  are  under  such 
greater  costs  of  operating  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  nationalities  that  there  is  no  hope  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  an  American  merchant  marine 
without  the  assistance  of  a  subsidy.  This  has  been 
established  by  the  hearings  which  the  congressional 
committees  have  been  holding,  and  is  demonstrated  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  being  made  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  pass  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. 

Until  conditions  in  the  shipping  business,  therefore, 
change,  and  until  American  ships  can  be  operated  on 
a  parity  with  those  of  other  nations,  any  increase  in 
the  cost  of  operating  American  ships  will  be  but  a  fur- 
ther handicap  to  the  development  of  American  shipping. 

It  is  true  that  if  bills  of  lading  containing  the  Re- 
vised Hague  Rules  were  adopted  by  all  the  nations, 
the  burden  would  fall  equally  on  all  shipowners,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  American  shipowners  could  ob- 
tain protection  and  indemnity  insurance  as  cheaply  as 
the  foreign  shipowners.  But  this  is  delusive,  be- 
cause, while  the  increased  burden  to  the  shipowners, 
if  not  transferable  to  the  shippers  through  increase 
in  freights,  may  result  in  reducing  the  profits  of  the 
foreign  shipowners,  its  effect  upon  the  American  ship- 
owners will  be  to  increase  their  losses,  and  thus  nec- 
essitate greater  government  aid,  or  make  more  certain 
the  impossibility  of  ever  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  American  merchant  marine. 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation  that  the  rules  proposed 
by  the  association  have  been  drafted,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  careful  analysis  of  them  and  a  due  regard  for 
their  effect  will  establish  conclusively  the  fairness 
with  which  they  distribute  the  responsibilities  of  car- 
riage by  sea  as  between  shipper,  cargo  undez'writer, 
and  shipowner. 

(Editor's  note:  The  proposed  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Owners'  Association  are  not  published 
herewith,  inasmuch  as  the  preceding  discussion  ex- 
plains the  departures  from  the  Revised  Hague  Rules 
in  much  detail.) 


BOARD'S    POLICY    REGARDING    TRANSFERS 

REAR  ADMIRAL  W.  S.  BENSON,  commissioner 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  has  made  public  the  pol- 
icy of  the  board  with  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  American  vessels  to  foreign  flags.  In  a  de- 
cision of  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  second  applica- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  approval  of  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  barges, 
previously  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Mexican  flag,  the  barges  having  been 
sold  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  Cia  Trans- 
continental de  Petrolee,  a  Mexican  company,  the  de- 
cision says: 

"Applications  are  presented  from  time  to  time  for 
the  approval  of  transfers  of  vessels  to  foreign  flags, 
aftef  the  transfer  has  been  made;  sometimes  this  de- 
fault in  first  obtaining  the  approval  is  due  to  igno- 
rance of  the  law,  which  of  course  does  not  excuse 
the  omission. 

"In  the  present  group  of  cases  the  consent  of  the 
board  was  obtained,  but  the  transfers  were  not  made 
within  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  order;,  instead  of 
first  applying  to  the  board  for  an  extension  of  time, 
which  might,  in  a  proper  case,  be  granted,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order  were  ignored  and  the  transfers 
were  made,  notwithstanding. 

"The  requirement  that  transfers  of  American  ves- 
sels to  foreign  flags  shall  be  made,  except  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Shipping  Board,  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  will  be  strictly  enforced  by  the  board.  We 
look  with  great  disfavor  on  applications  being  post- 
poned until  after  the  event,  and  steps  will  be  taken 
to  require  the  payment  of  a  fine  or  penalty  as  the 
condition  on  which  any  such  approval-after-the-event 
is  given;  it  will  not  be  given  on  any  terms  unless  the 
equities  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  applicant; 
in  other  cases  the  forfeiture  and  other  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  law  will  be  applied. 

"In  the  present  case,  the  party  selling  applied  to 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  board,  in  due  course; 
the  delay  in  the  transfer  was  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eign buyers.  The  good  faith  of  the  seller  was  fur- 
ther shown  in  his  having  brought  the  default  to  the 
attention  of  the  board;  however,  we  think  the  seller 
is  not  entirely  free  from  responsibility.  When  trans- 
fer to  a  foreign  flag  is  contemplated  on  the  sale  of 
a  vessel,  and  the  approval  of  such  transfer  has  been 
given,  the  transfer  of  title  and  transfer  of  flag  can 
be  effected  concurrently,  and  the  seller  should  also 
give  it  his  attention. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  default  will  be  cor- 
rected; not,  however,  by  the  issue  of  new  orders  of 
approval,  but  by  an  order  based  on  the  original  appli- 
cation, extending  the  time  limit  therein  named  to  and 
including  the  date  of  the  actual  transfer,  and  as  thus 
extended  confirming  the  approval  of  the  transfer." 

In  the  case  mentioned,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
having  sold  the  barges  involved  to  the  Cia  Transcon- 
tinental de  Petrolee,  applied  to  the  board  and  obtained 
its  consent  to  their  transfer  to  the  Mexican  flag,  and 
with  the  full  bill  of  sale  turned  over  to  the  foreign 
company  the  consents  mentioned,  with  instructions 
that  they  were  necessary  before  the  transfers  could 
be  made.  The  orders  of  approval  contained  express 
limitations  of  time  within  which  the  transfer  was  to 
be  made,  and  the  foreign  company  neglected  to  com- 
plete the  transfers  within  the  period  of  the  limitation. 
The  second  application,  in  which  the  decision  above 
mentioned  has  been  made,  was  a  second  request  of 
the  board  for  the  approval  of  the  transfer. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  MARINE  ENGINEERS 

Abstracts  of  Some  of  the  Papers  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  Held  in 

New  York  City,  November  8th  and  9th 

AT  the  thirtieth  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  held 
in  New  York  November  8  and  9,  a  number  of 
interesting  papers   were   read.     Two   of  these 
are   reproduced    in   full   in   this    issue.     Abstracts    of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  other  addresses 
follow: 

AUTOMATIC  STEERING,  ELMER  A.  SPERRY,  E.  D. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  out  a  theo- 
retical design  for  an  "iron  quartermaster"  that  would 
be  free  from  the  personal  equation  of  the  human 
steersman.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  record 
that  no  two  quartermasters  have  ever  been  able  to 
get  exactly  the  same  results  out  of  the  same  ship  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  no  two  quartermasters  ever 
have  the  same  "anticipation"  in  steering. 

In  shifting  from  the  magnetic  compass  to  the  gyro 
compass   it  has   very  often   been   found  that   a   given 
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Record    from     Sperry    course    recorder,    showing    automatic    steering    by 
Sperry  mechanical   helmsman   as   compared   with   hand   steering 


The  Sperry  automatic   steering   device 

ship  in  the  hands  of  the  same  quartermaster  steers 
much  more  efficiently  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
fact  is  due  to  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the  gyro 
to  very  slight  angles  of  deviation  from  the  set  course. 
The  main  factors  that  influence  necessary  angle  of 
helm  and  yaw  in  a  ship  are,  first  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  hull,  especially  as  to  afterbody  run 
and  location  of  propellers;  second,  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  rudder  used;  and  three,  the  condi- 
tions of  loading.  Steering  is,  of  course,  influenced  by 
factors  outside  of  the  ship,  such  as  current  tides  and 
tide  rips,  waves  and  wind. 

The  only  object  in  perfecting  an  automatic  steering^ 
device  is  the  suppression  of  helm  to  a  minimum.  In 
one  investigation  described  in  this  paper,  it  was  found 
that  on  a  certain  ship,  when  steering  by  magnetic  com- 
pass, an  average  of  6  degrees  of  helm  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  ship  on  her  course.  This  would  mean  a 
resistance  to  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship  equal  to 
9300  pounds.  Steering  this  same  vessel  by  gyro  com- 
pass the  average  angle  in  the  helm  was  reduced  to 
1.93  degrees,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  resistance  of 
only  3000  pounds.  This  simple  example  makes  very 
plain  how  important  it  is  to  secure  minimum  angle  of 
helm  for  a  given  ship  on  a  given  course. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Sperry  describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  gyro  compass  repeaters  are  fitted  up  with 
an  electrical  apparatus  for  automatic  steering.  One 
form  of  this  apparatus  is  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion herewith.  Referring  to  this  illustration,  A  is  the 
gyro  compass  repeater,  B  is  a  small  tiller  wheel  by 
which  all  changes  of  course  are  set  when  using  the 
automatic  steering  device,  C  is  the  handle  for  throw- 
ing the  automatic  steering  device  into  or  out  of  con- 
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nection  with  the  steering  wheel  and  telemotor.  Any 
standard  telemotor  can  be  used  with  this  apparatus. 
The  other  illustration  shows  a  record  from  the  course 
recorder  showing  a  comparison  between  automatic 
steering  and  a  high  grade  of  hand  steering  with  gyro 
compass. 

A  number  of  these  automatic  steering  units  have 
been  installed  on  merchant  vessels,  and  Dr.  Sperry's 
paper  deals  particularly  with  the  records  taken  on  one 
such  installation  on  the  Standard  Oil  tanker  John  B. 
Archbold.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
plates  showing  the  records  of  various  types  of  steer- 
ing reproduced  on  the  course  recorders  and  illustra- 
tions showing  various  types  of  automatic  helmsman 
installations. 


STANDARDIZATION    IN    THE    AMERICAN    SHIP- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY,  BY  E.  H.  RIGG. 

The  question  facing  attempts  at  standardization  is 
not  whether  we  shall  standardize  but  to  what  extent 
shall  we  carry  out  standardization.  All  shipyards 
standardize  to  a  certain  extent  and  are  assisted  by 
many  national  bodies,  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Standards,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  and  the  Treasury  and  Navy  Departments. 

Taking  first  standard  ship  design,  the  situation 
would  appear  to  be  as  follows:  "In  emergencies  when 
large  numbers  of  ships  are  wanted  in  a  hurry  by  all 
means  build  to  a  standardized  design.  When  all  are 
building  in  one  yard  this  holds  absolutely.  When 
building  in  separate  yards  it  holds  in  general,  each 
yard  being  allowed  to  adhere  to  its  own  general  stand- 
ards of  detail." 

Main  and  auxiliary  machinery  should  be  common 
to  all  ships  of  a  type  and  interchangeable  from  ship 
to  ship. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  along  stand- 
ardization lines  in  the  field  of  international  agree- 
ments on  such  matters  as  rules  for  avoiding  collisions, 
signal  codes,  tonnage  laws,  life  boats  and  supervision 
of  passenger  ships.  Working  agreements  to  a  classi- 
fication assist  also  toward  broad-gauge  standardiza- 
tion. Other  steps  toward  this  end  are  the  regulations 
for  standard  loadlines  and  the  international  agree- 
ments for  recognition  of  inspection  certificates  cover- 
ing passenger  and  crew  accommodations. 

Under  the  second  branch  of  this  subject  (standard- 
ization of  materials  entering  into  ship  construction) 
there  has  been  much  progress  to  record  and  there  is 
still  much  room  for  study.  Merchant  shipping  today 
is  to  all  "practical  intents  and  purposes  universally 
constructed  of  steel."  Before  the  war  efforts  were 
under  way  for  international  specifications  for  ship 
steel  and,  "given  a  willingness  to  co-operate,  it  should 
not  be  impracticable  to  draw  specifications  broad 
enough  to  cover  a  merchantable  article  satisfactory 
for  use  the  world  over."  As  between  America  and 
Great  Britain,  considerable  progress  was  made  during 
the  war  toward  standard  roll  sections  and  there  should 
be  further  progress  toward  the  ideal  already  accom- 
plished in  Britain  where  the  one  set  of  standards  for 
bridges,  buildings  and  ships  obtains.  Australia,  Bel- 
gium and  France  have  been  falling  into  line  on  this 
roll  steel  standard  since  the  war. 

This  same  agreement  on  standards  for  ship  mate- 
rials should  be  extended  to  what  might  be  termed  "sec- 
ondary ship  materials,  such  as  brass,  bronze,  iron 
and  wood." 

The  next  branch  of  the  subject  brings  us  to  stand- 
ardized method.     Here  considerable  care  must  be  ex- 


ercised before  adopting  changes  in  the  established 
methods  of  handling  work,  but  in  each  yard  at  least 
a  well  defined,  clearly  thought  out  standard  of  proce- 
dure should  be  established. 

The  fourth  department  of  the  subject  brings  us  to 
standard  details  and  fittings.  These  in  the  past  have 
been  largely  up  to  the  yard  and  the  shipowner.  In 
Britain  they  have  recently  decided  that  fittings  and 
equipment  could  be  nationally  standardized  and  they 
are  doing  it  with  great  detail  from  manholes,  doors, 
davits,  sanitary  fittings  and  deck  auxiliaries  down  to 
the  cups  and  saucers  in  the  galley  pantry.  This  Brit- 
ish experiment  will  be  well  worth  watching,  as  both 
time  and  money  can  be  easily  saved  through  the  use 
of  standardized  fittings  and  equipment. 

The  fifth  section  deals  with  standard  machinery 
and  the  plaint  is  set  up  that  having  just  arrived  at 
standard  specifications  for  the  moderate-powered  re- 
ciprocating -  engine,  Scotch  -  boilered  cargo  boats,  we 
are  now  faced  with  a  great  upheaval  in  the  methods 
of  compulsion.  Diesel  drives,  diesel  electric  drives, 
electric,  hydraulic  or  mechanical  reduction-gear  drives, 
direct  turbine  drives,  and  water-tube  boilers  seem  to 
have  arrived  for  the  merchant  ship.  The  diesel  en- 
gine, however,  lends  itself  very  readily  to  elaborate 
standardization  with  its  uniform  power  per  cylinder. 
The  electrical  machinery  necessary  for  electrical 
drives  is  already  highly  standardized,  so  that  the  prob- 
lem of  standardization  of  propelling  machinery  is  com- 
paratively   simple. 

The  advantages  in  general  of  standardization  are 
perhaps  best  seen  in  the  greater  possibility  and  econ- 
omy of  turn-around  in  price  through  standardized 
repair  parts. 


MACHINERY  AND  TRIALS  OF  PASSENGER  SHIPS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASS,  BY  ROB- 
ERT WARRINER. 

This  paper  gives  in  a  general  way  the  specifications 
of  the  Shipping  Board  passenger  vessels  of  the  535- 
foot  type  built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  describes  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  machinery  of  the  President  Pierce, 
which  had  compound  turbines  of  a  total  shaft  horse- 
power of  12,000,  driving  two  propeller  shafts  through 
single-reduction  gears.  Steam  for  these  turbines  is 
provided  by  eight  water-tube  boilers  of  Yarrow  type 
with  a  total  heating  surface  of  40,000  square  feet  and 
a  total  superheating  surface  of  5000  square  feet. 
These  boilers  are  oil  fired  with  Dahl  mechanical  burn- 
ers on  natural  draft.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with 
plates  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery  with 
full  details  of  the  propellers  and  has  attached  a  table 
of  auxiliary  machinery  showing  full  details  of  pumps 
and  all  other  engine  room  and  deck  steam  users. 

Six-hour  runs  were  made  on  these  trials  at  approx- 
imately 7000  and  10,000  shaft  horsepower  and  a  ten- 
hour  run  at  full  horsepower,  and  the  steam  consump- 
tion was  measured  for  the  whole  time.  The  water  rate 
at  13,033  shaft  horsepower  was  10.70.  The  economy 
trials  show  the  following  results: 

Consumption     Consumption 
Speed  Total  of  Oil  in  of  Oil  in 

in  Knots        Horsepower      lbs.  per  hour    lbs.  per  SHP 
11.862  2,814  7,590  2.7 

14.641  5,627  8,800  1.6 

16.897  9,096  11,700  1.3 

18.540  12,126  13,400  1.1 

18.23  11,856  12,780  1.08 

18.43  12,035  13,150  1.09 
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STRESSES  ON  VESSELS  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
DUE  TO  WAVES,  BY  PROFESSOR  HERBERT  C. 
SADLER   AND   PROFESSOR   LIND   BLAD. 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  its  two  au- 
thors in  a  mathematical  investigation  for  the  commit- 
tee on  bulkheads  and  freeboard,  who  were  considering 
the  possibility  of  including  Great  Lakes  vessels  in  an 
assignment  of  standard  load-lines.  Data  as  to  lengths 
and  types  of  waves  were  gathered  from  captains  of  ves- 
sels who  had  been  previously  instructed  on  the  obser- 
vation and  report  of  wave  phenomena.  From  this  data 
it  was  concluded  that  waves  over  250  feet  in  length 
are  rarely  encountered  and  the  highest  do  not  exceed 
20  feet  as  a  maximum.  The  paper  calculates  the 
stresses  made  by  a  series  of  hypothetical  waves  on  a 
number  of  chosen  types  of  vessels  and  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  figures  and  plates  showing  wave  pro- 
files and  positions  of  maximum  bending  moment  for 
all  of  the  chosen  cases  and  by  curves  showing  the  de- 
tails of  shearing  force. 


THE  STUDY  OF  WAKE  BY  CURRENT  METER,  BY 
PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BRAGG. 

This  paper  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  Pro- 
fessor Bragg  in  testing  wake  values  by  means  of  a 
current  meter,  using  in  the  experiments  a  large  va- 
riety of  models.  The  results  are  for  comparative  pur- 
poses only  and  so  far  as  designs  are  concerned  are 
only  indicative.  The  author  feels  that  his  experiments 
warrant  the  statement  that  "any  complete  system  for 
determining  values  must  take  account  of  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  Diameter  of  the  screw  relative  to  the 
draft  of  the  hull,  (2)  the  draft  of  the  motor  relative 
to  the  breadth  of  the  motor,  (3)  the  fore  and  aft  po- 
sition of  the  propeller,  (4)  transverse  position  of  the 
propeller,  (5)  the  vertical  position  of  the  propeller 
relative  to  the  keel,  and  (6)  the  prismatic  coefficient." 


DYSON'S  METHOD  FOR  PROPELLERS  OF  OCEAN- 
GOING MERCHANT  VESSELS,  BY  E.  A.  STEV- 
ENS, JR. 

Many  designers  have  held  that  Dyson's  method,  so 
successful  in  naval  vessels,  was  not  applicable  to  mer- 
chant ships  with  full  lines  and  single  screw.  Several 
ships  of  this  latter  type  and  other  types  of  merchant 
vessels  are  analyzed  by  Dyson's  method  and  the  actual 
results  in  trial  ships  shown  in  comparison.  Almost 
every  type  of  sea-going  merchant  ship  is  represented 
in  the  various  problems.  The  first  seven  are  single- 
screw  ships,  mostly  with  full  lines  and  having  block 
co-efficients  over  0.77;  8,  9  and  10  are  slow  cargo  and 
passenger  type  fitted  with  twin  screw;  11  is  a  mod- 
erate speed  cargo  and  passenger  ship;  13  is  a  full 
type  cargo  ship  with  twin  screws;  12  and  14  are  high- 
speed passenger  vessels.  While  there  are  in  some 
cases  considerable  differences  in  the  horsepower  there 
is  sufficient  substantial  agreement  both  in  the  horse- 
power and  the  revolutions  between  the  trial  data  and 
the  theoretical  analysis  by  the  Dyson  method  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  when  properly  used  this 
method  would  give  very  fair  results  for  vessels  of 
practically  any  type. 


PROPELLER   POSITION   AND  PROPULSION  EFFI- 
CIENCY,   BY    REAR   ADMIRAL    D.    W.    TAYLOR, 

U.  S.  N. 

In  dealing  with  actual  ships,  reactions  between  ship 
and  propeller  are  complicated  phenomena.  Of  the 
many  features  involved  in  these  phenomena  those  in 
location  of  propeller  are  most  in  need  of  systematic 
investigation.  The  experiments  that  are  the  subjects 
of  this  paper  deal  with  a  question  of  the  location  of 


propeller  for  a  single-screw  low  speed  vessel.  Three 
model  propellers  were  used,  all  of  which  were  smaller 
than  would  be  used  for  the  actual  ship  in  practice 
and  so  permitted  maximum  change  of  vertical  position. 
This  insured  a  high  real  slip  and  that  the  experiments 
would  cover  a  large  variation  of  slip.  It  was  found 
that  the  higher  the  vertical  position  of  the  propeller 
the  greater  the  hull  efficiency  and  the  possible  effi- 
ciency of  propulsion,  which  of  course  places  the  naval 
architect  before  another  opportunity  to  compromise 
between  conflicting  tendencies.  Practically  all  consid- 
erations in  the  majority  of  vessels,  with  the  exception 
of  motor  efficiency,  take  the  lowest  practicable  posi- 
tion of  the  propeller,  and  certainly  in  considering  ves- 
sels with  reciprocating  engines  the  propeller  will  al- 
ways be  placed  at  the  position  of  maximum  submerg- 
ence. This  paper  is  accompanied  by  diagrams  show- 
ing the  lines  of  model  used,  the  model  propellers,  po- 
sitions of  propellers  and  curves  showing  results  of 
the  various  controls. 


GASOLINE  FIRE   BOAT,  BY   A.  D.  STEVENS. 

This  paper  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  fire 
boat  recently  designed  and  built  for  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
The  boat  is  a  converted  sub-chaser.  The  plan  adopted 
for  the  conversion  was  to  build  up  the  hull  three  feet 
for  fifty  feet  of  the  midship's  length,  using  all  steel 
construction  in  this  superstructure.  Everything  was 
cut  away  in  this  50-foot  space  clear  to  the  skin  of 
the  hull  and  an  inside  facing  strake  put  on  that  form- 
ed with  the  water-way  and  shear  strake  a  complete 
box  girder.  Steel  angle  frames  were  mortised  through 
the  water-way  at  every  other  frame  and  were  extended 
down  30  inches  and  bolted  both  to  the  frame  and  to 
the  outer  planking.  This  gave  a  24-inch  spacing  for 
the  steel  frames  of  the  superstructure.  One-quarter 
inch  steel  side  plates  were  used  and  these  were  extend- 
ed six  feet  beyond  the  bulkhead  at  each  end  and  fas- 
tened with  lag  screws  through  a  2y2-inch  by  2V2-inch 
bounding  angle.  Six-inch  channels  were  used  for  deck 
beams  and  an  all-steel  pilot  house  with  a  little  lighter 
scantling  was  built  at  the  forward  end. 

Of  this  50-foot  machinery  space  20  feet  was  taken 
up  by  the  propelling  machinery,  which  was  left  un- 
disturbed except  for  the  removal  of  the  central  en- 
gine with  its  shaft  and  wheel.  In  the  forward  30  feet 
of  machinery  space  were  installed  four  8-inch  3-stage 
de  Leval  centrifugal  fire  pumps,  each  directly  connect- 
ed to  a  300  horsepower  "G.  R.  C."  type  Sterling  8-cyl- 
inder  motor.  These  units  are  arranged  two  on  each 
side  and  with  the  pumps  in  the  center  of  each  pair. 
Pumps  take  their  suction  from  a  common  10-inch  sup- 
ply pipe  connected  with  four  10-inch  seacocks. 

Discharge  connections  of  the  pumps  are  on  the  out- 
board side  and  connect  to  a  common  10-inch  central 
overhead  discharge  main.  A  4V2-kilowatt  Standard 
air  compressing  and  generating  set  furnishes  air  for 
handling  the  main  engines  and  electricity  for  lights 
and  motors.  This  50  feet  by  14  feet  machinery  space, 
therefore,  has  46  gasoline  motor  cylinders  totaling 
1650  horsepower,  which  makes  the  question  of  venti- 
lation very  important.  Two  electric  blowers,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  4000  cubic  feet  a  minute,  take  air 
through  the  after  end  of  the  steel  trunk  house  and 
deliver  it  through  ducts  abreast  of  each  propelling 
and  each  pump  engine.  A  26-inch  electric  ventilating 
fan  in  the  42-inch  ventilating  stack  removes  the  hot 
air.  In  the  compartment  aft  of  the  engine  room  1200 
gallons  of  gasoline  are  stored  in  three  copper  tanks. 
Air  pressure  is  used  to  force  fuel  to  the  motors. 
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The  O.  S.  K.'s  New 
Office  Building 
in  Kobe,  Japan 

The  photographs  show  two  exte- 
rior views  and  one  interior  view  of 
the  new  office  building  of  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  in  Kobe.  The  inte- 
rior view  is  of  the  company's  office 
on  the  first  fioor. 


A 


NEW  $1,000,000  office  build- 
ing at  No.  5,  Bund,  Kobe, 
was  recently  opened  by  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  It  is 
seven  stories  high  with  a  basement 
under  the  entire  structure;  is  of 
reinforced  concrete;  occupies  ap- 
proximately 16,000  square  feet  of 
ground  and  has  a  floor  space  of 
about  124,000  square  feet.  Work 
was  begun  in  August,  1920.  The 
0.  S.  K.  uses  the  ground  floor  and 
the  first  floor  above  for  its  own  use 
and  the  upper  floors  are  rented. 

Granite  has  been  employed  for  the 
finishing  of  the  ground  floor  and 
teak  for  screens,  furniture  and  or- 
namentation. The  finishing  of  the 
floors  above  is  in  tiling.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  reception  rooms 
and  the  main  passenger  and  freight 
offices  and  private  offices  of  officials 
of  the  company.  On  the  second  floor 
are  rooms  for  clerks.  Three  passen- 
ger elevators  having  a  lifting  capac- 
ity of  2500  pounds  each  and  one 
freight  elevator  of  5000  pounds'  ca- 
pacity have  been  installed.  Steam 
heat  will  be  used.  Complete  con- 
veniences have  been  provided,  such 
as  mail  chutes,  attachments  for  tel- 
ephone lines  in  each  room,  ventila- 
tion of  the  entire  building  by  means 
of  electric  fans  in  the  basement, 
vacuum  cleaning  apparatus  feeding 
directly  to  tubes  that  convey  dirt  to 
the  basement,  an  electric  clock  in 
each  room,  and  a  kitchen  on  each 
floor.  Most  of  the  materials  of  the 
building  were  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  building  overlooks  the  harbor 
and  is  the  most  conspicuous  struc- 
ture in  downtown  Kobe. 


Messrs.  H.  M.  H.  Nemazee  of 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  have  inaug- 
urated a  direct  service  between^ 
these  two  ports  and  Vladivostok 
with  a  vessel  of  about  2600  gross 
tons,  accommodating  30  first  and  30 
second-class  passengers. 
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THE  GOLDEN  GATE 

A  Description  of  Some  of  the  Electric  Features  of  the  First  Diesel-Electric  Ferryboat 

to  be  Placed  in  Service 
By  W.  H.  WILD* 


TO  San  Francisco  Bay  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  scene  of  operations  of  the  first  elec- 
trically-propelled ferryboat  to  go  into  service  in 
this  country.  She  is  the  Golden  Gate,  whose  first 
run  was  made  during  the  early  part  of  July.  Eventu- 
ally a  fleet  of  similar  boats  will  be  operated  by  the 
Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company.  The  line  is  intended  to 
to  furnish  a  fast  service  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sausalito,  forming  a  link  between  the 
northern  and  southern  coastal  highway  systems  of 
California. 

The  Golden  Gate  is  equipped  with  diesel-electric 
drive;  has  an  overall  length  of  220  feet  and  a  dis- 
placement length  of  207  feet.  She  represents  a  radical 
departure  in  ferryboat  propulsion,  being  the  first 
double-ended  boat  in  which  each  propeller  is  driven 
independently  of  the  prime  mover.  Experiments  con- 
ducted over  a  number  of  years  on  double-ended  steam 
ferryboats  have  established  the  fact  that  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  propulsion  is  by  the  stern  propeller, 
but  the  problem  of  how  to  concentrate  the  power  on 
this  propeller  remained  without  a  really  satisfactory 
solution-  The  flexibility  of  electric  drive,  as  applied  to 
the  Golden  Gate,  has,  however,  solved  this  problem  as 

*  Marine    Department,    General    Electric    Company. 


well  as  others,  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  How 
this  is  accomplished  can  best  be  shown  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  propulsion  equipment  and  its  operating 
characteristics. 

Propulsion  Equipment 

The  propulsion  equipment  consists  of  two  500  B.H.P. 
Werkspoor  Pacific  diesel  engines  directly  connected  to 
a  360-kilowatt,  250-volt,  direct-current  generator,  two 
750-horsepower,  500-volt  motors,  one  on  each  propeller 
shaft,  and  of  the  control  system  for  both  generator 
and  motors.  This  latter  is  so  arranged  that  control  of 
the  equipment  can  be  had  from  either  of  the  pilot 
houses  or  the  engine  room  as  desired.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  electrically-driven  engine  room  auxil- 
iaries. Power  for  the  auxiliaries  when  the  boat  is  in 
dock,  and  the  main  units  shut  down,  is  supplied  by  a 
35-kilowatt,  125-volt  generator  driven  by  a  gasoline 
engine.  When  running,  power  is  supplied  by  one  of 
the  direct-connected  auxiliary  generators. 

Each  of  the  main  generators  is  shunt  wound  and 
excited  from  a  35-kilowatt,  115-volt  auxiliary  gener- 
ator mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  The  two  generators 
are  electrically  connected  through  the  engine  room 
control  panel,  various  combinations  of  operation  be- 
ing obtained  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  panel 


On   the   left,   two    generating   sets   and   exciters. 


On  the  right,   one   of  the   main  driving   motors   of   the    Golden   Gate. 
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switches.  Normally  both  generators  in  series  supply 
current  at  500  volts  to  the  motors,  but  either  of  them 
can  be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  if  it  is  desired.  Two  500 
volt  shunt  wound  motors  are  located  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  engine  room,  their  armatures  being  electrically 
connected  in  parallel.  Under  normal  power  conditions, 
that  is,  when  the  generators  are  supplying  500  volts, 
the  stern  propeller  has  a  speed  of  180  R.  P.  M.,  and  the 
bow  propeller  about  120  R.  P.  M.,  causing  it  to  act  as 
a  "pilot."  The  effect  of  operating  the  low  propeller  in 
this  way  saves  power  at  least  equal  to  the  electrical 
losses  in  the  equipment. 

Main  Control  Equipment 

The  main  control  equipment,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
gallery  in  the  engine  room,  consists  of  a  panel  that 
carries  the  meters,  line  switches,  reversing  switches 
and  transfer  switches  for  the  motors  and  generators ; 
the  overload  contactors,  a  controlling  rheostat,  and  a 
resistor  that  is  connected  in  the  fields  of  the  motors, 
and  used  to  vary  their  speed.  The  two  pilot  house  con- 
trols each  consist  of  a  panel  on  which  are  mounted 
speed  and  power  indicating  instruments  similar  to 
those  on  the  engine  room  panel,  and  a  main  controlling 
rheostat  for  operating  the  field  circuits  and  overload 
contactors  in  the  armature  field  circuits.  Transfer  of 
control  to  either  pilot  house  is  accomplished  by  two 
eight-pole  double-throw  switches  mounted  on  the  en- 
gine room  control  panel. 

The  different  speeds  of  the  motors  are  obtained  by 
varying  the  voltage  of  the  generators  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  mentioned.  In  obtaining  the  "pilot"  motor 
speed,  for  example,  the  field  of  the  forward  motor  is 
strengthened,  and,  after  the  proper  speed  has  once 
been  determined,  it  is  made  the  subject  of  an  auto- 
matic setting  of  the  control.  The  wiring  on  the  panel 
is  so  arranged  that  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  obtain  any  of  the  desired  operating  combinations; 
the  generators  can  be  connected  in  series,  or  either 
one  separately,  supplying  line  current  to  the  motors. 
It  is  also  easy  to  meet  emergency  conditions  because 
of  the  flexibility  of  the  control  apparatus. 


Engine  room   controlling  rheostat  control   panel   and   switch- 
beard   of   the    Golden   Gate 

This  same  feature  of  flexible  control  is,  together 
with  the  operating  characteristics  of  the  electric  motor 
itself,  the  main  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  diesel-electric  system  of  propulsion.  One  of  the 
most  important  requirements  of  a  ferryboat  is  that 
there  be  absolute  control  over  forward  speed,  stopping 
and  reversing,  for  reasons  that  are  readily  apparent 
when  one  considers  the  congested  harbor  conditions 
through  which  it  must  navigate.  The  fact  that  the 
speed  and  direction  of  the  propellers  is  changed  irre- 
spective of  the  prime  mover,  and  that  the  boat  may  be 
controlled  directly  from  either  pilot  house  greatly  in- 
creases the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled,  either 
in  emergencies,  or  in  the  ordinary  run  of  work,  such 
as  in  docking. 


Pilot   house   control  panel   and   pilot  house   controlling   rheostat 
hand   wheel  of   the   Golden   Gate 


25-kilowatt,  9S0   R 


12S-volt  CW  auxiliary  generator 


THE  TWIN-SCREW  MOTORSHIP  TENNESSEE 

Burmeister  8C  Wain  of  Copenhagen  Deliver  Third  Sister  to  Norwegian  Owner.     She  is 

Specially  Designed  for  Long  Voyages 

THE  twin-screw  motorship  Ten- 
nessee was  built  by  Burmeis- 
ter &  Wain  of  Copenhagen  to 
the  order  of  Wilh.  Wilhelmsen, 
Tensberg,  Norway,  and  is  a  sister- 
ship  to  the  Teneriffa  and  Thalatta 
Tecently  delivered  to  the  same  own- 
-ers.  The  vessel  is  specially  design- 
ed for  long  voyages,  her  fuel  oil  ca- 
pacity being  sufficient  for  a  radius 
of  more  than  30,000  miles. 

She  is  built  to  Lloyd's  class  lOOAl 
special  survey,  awning  deck  with 
freeboard,  and  with  certificate  for 
carrying  oil   fuel   in  double   bottom. 

Particulars  of  the  Vessel 

The  principal  particulars  are  as 
follows:  length  overall,  444  feet  4 
inches;  length  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 425  feet  SVs  inches;  breadth 
molded,  55  feet;  depth  molded  to 
awning  deck,  38  feet  6  inches;  depth 
molded  to  upper  deck,  30  feet  6 
inches;  depth  molded  to  lower  deck, 
22  feet  5V2  inches;  gross  tonnage, 
7124  tons;  net  register,  4482  tons; 
capacity  of  holds,  about,  570,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  grain;  fuel  oil  capacity, 
about,  1300  tons;  deadweight,  about, 
11,000  tons;  draft  loaded,  29  feet; 
average  speed  at  sea,  11%  knots; 
normal  indicated  horsepower,  3100; 
normal  consumption  of  fuel  oil  in 
24  hours,  10  tons. 

The  hull  is  subdivided  into  eight 
compartments  by  means  of  seven 
watertight  bulkheads  carried  up  to 
the  upper  deck,  and  there  are  five 
■cargo  holds,  three  forward  of  the 
machinery  space  and  two  abaft  the 
inachinery  space.  A  double  bottom 
tank  extending  from  peak  bulkhead 


The  Tennessee   on  her  trials 


to  peak  bulkhead  is  fitted  for  the 
carriage  of  fuel  oil  or  water  ballast; 
in  addition  a  deep  tank  for  fuel  oil 
is  fitted  between  the  shaft  tunnels 
in  No.  4  hold.  The  forepeak  is  ar- 
ranged for  water  ballast  and  the  aft 
peak  for  fresh  water.  The  ship  has 
three  complete  decks  of  steel  sup- 
ported by  a  system  of  girders  and 
wide-spaced  pillars  in  holds,  giving 
a  good  clear  space  for  the  stowage 
of  cargo.  The  cargo  hatches  have 
a  width  of  18  feet  and  an  average 
length  of  about  35  feet. 

Cargo-Handling  Equipment 

To    facilitate    the   rapid   handling 


derricks  capable  of  lifting  three  tons 
in  single  purchase  and  five  tons  in 
double  purchase  are  fitted  at  each 
hatchway,  and  in  addition  there  are 
two  2-ton  derricks  fitted  at  No.  4 
hatch.  For  manipulating  heavy  lifts 
there  is  a  25-ton  derrick  fitted  on 
the  foremast  at  No.  2  hatch  and  a 
10-ton  derrick  on  the  mainmast  at 
No.  3  hatch.  All  the  cargo  winches 
are  electrically  driven  and  are  of 
Allmanna  Svenska  Elektriska  Aktb. 
make.  There  are  eight  3-ton  winch- 
es, two  5-ton  winches  and  two  2-ton 
winches  for  working  the  cargo  der- 
ricks,   and    also    a   heavy   winch   on 


Thi   deck   of  the   Tennessee,    looking   forward 


the    deck    aft    fitted    with    extended 
of  the   cargo   two   steel   tube   cargOgnds   and   large  warping  drums  for 

warping  purposes.  The  windlass  is 
of  Clarke,  Chapman  &  Company's 
make,  suitable  for  chain  cables  2- 
5/16  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  elec- 
trically driven.  The  steering  gear 
is  of  the  electro-hydraulic  Hele  Shaw 
type  from  Hastie  &  Company,  Gree- 
nock, and  is  controlled  from  the 
bridge  by  means  of  a  telemotor.  An 
emergency  steering  column  is  also 
fitted  on  the  top  of  the  deck  house 
aft. 

Accommodations  for  the  Crew 

The  saloon  is  arranged  in  the  fore- 
most deckhouse,  and  is  tastefully  fit- 
ted out  in  polished  mahogany.  There 
are  also  four  2-berth  passenger  cab- 
ins excellently  fitted  out  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  the  tropics;  like- 
wise a  special  suite  of  apartments 
for  the  owner's  private  use.  The 
captain's  accommodation,  consisting 
of  bedroom  and  sitting-room  in  pol- 
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A  view  of  the  maneuvering  platform   between   the   main   engines   of  the   Tennessee,   looking   forward 


ished  mahogany,  are  neatly  and  con- 
veniently arranged  in  the  deckhouse 
below  the  bridge.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  the  officers  and  engineers 
are  in  the  midship  deckhouse  abreast 
of  the  motorcasing  in  spacious  well 
fitted  out  cabins.  The  crew  are 
berthed  aft,  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions being  arranged  below  the  awn- 
ing deck  in  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  cabins  for  two  men  in 
each.  The  messrooms  are  in  the 
deckhouse  above. 

A  Marconi  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tion with  accommodations  for  the 
wireless  operator  is  fitted  in  the 
deckhouse  on  the  boat  deck. 

The  culinary  arrangements  are  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  practice, 
refrigerated  provision  rooms,  ice 
generators,  etc.,  being  provided  for. 
Electric  light  is  installed  through- 
out the  ship. 

Fire  extinguishing  installation  of 
Lux,  Ltd.,  CO^  system  is  fitted  with 
pipe  connections  to  all  cargo  holds. 

Her  Propelling  Machinery 

The  propelling  machinery  is  of 
Burmeister  &  Wain's  standard  type 
for  twin-screw  ships.  The  particu- 
lars of  the  main  engines  are  as  fol- 
lows: two  Burmeister  &  Wain  4- 
cycle,  6-cylinder  diesel  motors;  di- 
ameter of  cylinders,  630  mm. ;  length 
of  stroke,  960  mm. ;  revolutions  a 
minute,  125;  indicated  horsepower, 
3100;    brake  horsepower,  2400. 

The  main  engines  are  short-stroke, 
forced  lubricated  crosshead  type, 
with  3-stage  compressors  for  sup- 
plying the  necessary  injection  air 
for  atomizing  the  fuel  oil,  fitted  at 
the  fore  end  of  the  engine. 


All  auxiliary  machinery  in  the  en- 
gine room  as  well  as  the  deck  ma- 
chinery is  electrically  driven,  the 
necessary  current  being  supplied  by 
three  60-kilowatt  diesel  dynamos. 
The  voltage  of  the  current  is  220 
volt  and  for  lighting  purposes  it 
is  transformed  down  to  110  volt  by 
means  of  a  motor  generator. 


Each  of  the  generators  is  suffi- 
cient for  supplying  the  necessary 
current  under  normal  working  con- 
ditions at  sea,  whereas  two  or  all 
three  have  to  be  started  when  ma- 
neuvering with  the  maneuvering 
compressor  running,  or  when  load- 
ing or  discharging  cargo.  A  small 
cross-tube  boiler  of  about  100  square 
feet  heating  surface  is  fitted  for  sup- 
plying the  necessary  steam  for  the 
steam  heating  installation. 
Results  of  the  Trial 

The  trial  trip  was  run  September 
28  in  the  sound  at  Copenhagen,  the 
following  results  being  obtained: 
mean  draft  on  trial,  9  feet  8  inches; 
displacement  on  trial,  4415  tons;  in- 
dicated horsepower,  average,  3640; 
revolutions  a  minute,  average,  144; 
mean  speed  on  trial,  12.6  knots. 

During  the  consumption  trial  the 
main  engines  developed  3434  L  H.  P. 
at  137.7  revolutions  a  minute,  on 
a  fuel  oil  consumption  of  135.54 
grammes  or  0.298  pounds  an  L  H.  P. 
an  hour,  net  calorific  value  being 
10,152  kilo  calories  (18,274  B.  T.  U.), 
including  the  consumption  of  auxil- 
iary engines  producing  the  neces- 
sary current  for  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, steering  gear  and  electric 
light. 

After  successfully  finishing  her 
trials,  the  ship  returned  to  the  build- 
er's yard  to  land  the  officials  and 
trial  trip  crew  and  left  Copenhagen 
on  the  following  day.  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Australia. 


Section   through   engine   room   of  the  Tennessee 


THE  CHARLES  DICK 

An  Extraordinary  Vessel,  Equipped  with  Special  Pumps  for  Loading  Sand  and  Gravel,  is  Built 

by  CoUingwood  for  Canadian  Owner 


The   steamship   Charles    Dick 


THE  steamer  Charles  Dick,  built  by  the  CoUing- 
wood Shipbuilding  Company,  CoUingwood,  Onta- 
rio, for  the  National  Sand  &  Material  Company, 
Welland,  Ontario,  is  the  only  one  of  her  class 
ever  built  in  Canada  and  is  the  last  word  in  ships  of 
this  type.  She  is  equipped  with  special  pumps  for 
loading  sand  and  gravel  and  with  special  equipment 
for  unloading  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  own- 
ers have  large  contracts  for  sand  and  gravel  for  all 
kinds  of  public  works  and  for  the  Welland  Canal  and 
the  ship  is  quite  an  acquisition  to  Canadian  tonnage. 

The  following  are  the  vessel's  dimensions:  length 
overall,  258  feet;  length  between  perpendiculars,  250 
feet;  breadth  molded,  43  feet;  depth  molded,  20  feet; 
gross  tonnage,  2015;  deadweight,  2650;  capacity  of 
cargo  compartment,  2000  cubic  yards. 

The  vessel  was  built  of  steel  to  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Corporation  for  the  Survey  and  Register 
of  Shipping.  The  machinery,  consisting  of  one  triple 
expansion  engine  having  cylinders  19  inches,  32  inches, 
56  inches  by  36  inches  stroke,  and  two  boilers,  14  feet 
7  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  8  inches  long,  is  placed 
aft.  Cargo  is  carried  in  two  compartments  amidships 
and  is  fed  into  these  by  means  of  a  trough  with  dis- 
charge openings  at  intervals.  At  each  side  of  the 
cargo  compartments  are  buoyancy  spaces,  closely  sub- 
divided by  watertight  bulkheads.  Water  ballast  is  car- 
ried in  double  bottom  tanks  under  machinery  in  peaks 
and  in  peak  tank  forward. 

Gravel  is  loaded  by  means  of  two  18-inch  pumps 
located  forward.  The  suction  pipes  are  connected  to 
shell  plates  about  4  feet  6  inches  above  keel.  The 
shell  is  recessed  in  way  of  suction  inlets  so  that  ver- 
tical slides  for  flanges  of  pipe  elbows  will  not  project 
beyond  molded  line  of  ship. 

Unloading  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  grab  bucket 
carried  on  A  frames.  This  bucket  discharges  into  a 
hopper  amidships,  which  in  turn  feeds  an  elevator. 
The  cargo  falls  from  the  elevator  to  a  conveyor,  which 
lands  it  on  dock. 


The  captain  and  crew  are  accommodated  forward 
and  the  officers'  dining  room,  galley,  etc.,  are  housed 
aft. 


TWO  RECORD  TOWS 

THE  Panama  Canal  Record  discusses  two  long 
tows  as  follows : 
The  Panama  Canal  has  sold  the  20-inch  pipe- 
line suction  dredge  No.  84  to  a  contracting  com- 
pany, and  has  delivered  it  to  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
where  it  is  to  be  used  in  deepening  a  channel  to  the 
Magdalena  River.  The  dredge  was  towed  from  Cris- 
tobal to  Cartagena,  a  distance  of  281  miles,  by  the 
Panama  Canal  tug  Tavernilla,  without  being  knocked 
down  or  otherwise  dismantled,  and  arrived  at  Carta- 
gena with  steam  up  in  one  boiler,  ready  to  go  to  work. 
The  dredge  is  124  feet  in  length  by  36y2  feet  beam, 
built  on  a  rectangular  hull,  with  a  superstructure  of 
two  stories,  the  crew  being  quartered  and  subsisted  on 
the  upper  story.  The  depth  of  the  hull  is  9  feet,  and 
the  draft  about  4  feet.  In  preparation  for  towing  the 
sides  were  boxed  in,  at  Cristobal  shops.  The  tug  used 
a  towing  hawser  of  1000  feet.  The  time  of  towing 
was  about  43  hours,  to  reach  the  breakwater  at  Car- 
tagena, and  8  hours  later  delivery  had  been  completed 
and  the  tug  was  on  her  way  back  to  Cristobal.  The 
return  was  made  in  26  hours.  Good  weather  was  en- 
countered throughout.  The  towing  of  a  vessel  of  the 
type  of  the  dredge,  for  such  distance  in  the  open  sea, 
without  dismantling  any  of  the  equipment  or  struc- 
ture, is  said  to  be  something  that  was  never  accom- 
plished before. 

In  the  findings  in  the  arbitration  of  salvage  payment 
to  be  made  for  the  services  of  the  Panama  Canal  tug 
Tavernilla,  in  towing  the  steamship  Willpolo  from  a 
point  about  700  miles  north  of  Balboa  to  Los  Angeles, 
last  April,  it  was  brought  out  that  the  length  of  the 
tow  was  1940  miles,  "which  is  a  longer  towage  than 
is  involved  in  any  reported  salvage  decision." 
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SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1,430,708.     SHIP.     Chablbs  C.  West,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 

'  assignor    to    Manitowoc     Ship    Building    Corporation, 

Manitowoc,   Wis.,  a  Corporation ,  of  Wisconsin.     Filed 

Sept.  26,  1921.     Serial  No.  603,136,     6  Claims.      (01. 

214—15.) 


1  430,773.  METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  FREEING 
THE  BOTTO^IS  OF  VESSELS  FROM  BARNACLES 
AND  THE  LIKE.  James  W.  Van  Meter,  San  Rafael, 
Calif.  Filed  Sept.  15,  1921.  Serial  No.  500,885.  3 
Claims.     (CI.  114—222.) 


clamping  said  glass  portion  between  aald  two  members,  a 
p«et  supported  on  said  base  member,  and  a  compars  ross 


1.  In  a  self-unloading  ship  of  the  type  specified  adapted 
for  transporting  and  unloading  freight  in  comminuted 
form  Tjoth  in  bulk  and  in  hags,  the  combination  of  a  hop- 
per in  the  cargo  space  of  the  ship,  an  unloading  system 
of  conveyors  one  of  which  extends  beneath  the  hopper, 
said  hopper  being  provided  with  discharge  openings 
through  which  bulk  freight  in  comminuted  form  will 
feed  by  gravity  onto  said  conveyor,  a  removable  false 
bottom  for  said  hopper  which  closes  off  the  lower  portion 
of  said  hopper  with  which  the  discharge  openings  for 
comSiinuted  bulk  freight  communicate,  and  a  chute  in 
said  hopper  the  lower  end  of  which  extends  downwards 
through  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  and  is  adapted  to  dis- 
charge upon  the  conveyor  which  extends  beneath  said 
hopper,  said  chute  comprising  a  wall  within  the  hopper 
which  consists  of  removable  sections,  and  said  chute  be- 
ing sufBciently  large  to  permit. the  passage  therethrough 
of  bags  containing  freight,  substantially  as  described. 
1,426,990.  LOG-CARRYING  BARGE.  Bernard  L.  John- 
'  SON,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada.  Filed  Aup. 
8,  1921.    Serial  No.  490,669.    2  Claims.     (CI.  114—72.) 


1.  A  log  carrying  vessel  having  a  bow  portion  for  con- 
tatnlng  the  propelling  and  other  machinery  and  a  hull 
extending  aft  therefrom,  said  hull  having  a  flat  bottom 
and  wall  sides,  the  bottom  having  an  upward  run  at  the 
after  end  toward  the  load  water  line,  said  hull  having 
also  a  log  pocket  between  the  bottom  and  sides,  which 
pocket  Is  open  at  the  after  end,  means  for  submerging 
the  bottom  of  the  log  pocket,  and  means  for  loading  logs 
In  the  pocket. 
1,431,924.      MOTOR    BOAT.      Martin    Beebeb,    Marine 

Ci^.   Mich.,   assignor   to   Sydney   C.   McLouth,  Marine 

City,  Mich.     Filed  Apr.  15,  1922.     Serial  No.  553,209. 

3   Claims.      (CI.   114—78.) 


1.  An  apparatus  .or  freeing  the  bottoms  of  vessels  from 
barnacles  and  the  like,  comprising  a  container  provided 
with  a  passage  therethrough,  means  for  lowering  said  con- 
tainer over  the  prow  of  a  moving  vessel,  and  means  for 
passing  a  stream  of  gas  through  said  container  while  sub- 
merged for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  deadly  emanation 
against  the  hull  of  the  vessel. 

1,429,588.  GYROSCOPIC  APPARATUS.  John  Ullmoke 
Hatford,  Evanston,  111.,  and  Lyman  James  Bbiggs, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  assignors  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Filed  Apr.  17,  1910.  Serial  No. 
290,895.     IG   Claims.      (01.  3.'<— 73.) 


1.  In  a  boat,  a  covered  stern  formed  with  a  hatchway 
having  a  movable  cover,  a  transverse  seat  having  a  hinged 
section,  a  seat  back  hinged  to  said  section,  the  upper  end 
of  said  back  adapted  to  be  releasably  secured  to  the  for- 
ward end  of  said  movable  hatch  cover,  said  seat,  back 
and  cover  when  closed  forming  a  closed  fantail  motor 
compartment,  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 
1,430,510.    SHIP'S  DAVIT.    Pieteb  Vanderwal,  Brondes- 

bury,  London,  England.     Filed  Mar.  11,  1922.     Serial 

No.   543,011.     10   Claims.      (Cl.   9—22.) 

1.  In  ships'  davits  capable  of  movement  to  and  from 
an  angnlar  outboard  position,  means  for  coupling  the 
davits  together,  means  for  operating  said  coupling  where- 
by   the   davits   are    simultaneously    reciprocated    to    and 


from  an  angular  outboard  position,  means  for  positively 
rotating  both  the  said  davits  during  their  said  angular 
movements  except  for  portions  of  said  movement. 


1.  Gyroscopic  apparatus  comprising,  In  combination,  a 
support  subjected  to  disturbing  movements  and  forces,  a 
gyroscopic  system  supported  by  said  support  and  main- 
taining a  constant  horizontal  reference  line  despite  said 
movements  and  forces,  and  means  for  indicating  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  said  support  and  said  line. 

1,431,382.  REVERSIBLE  SCREW  PROPELLER.  ED- 
GAR  Duebr.  Bella  Vista,  England.  Filed  Nov.  14, 
1921.     Serial  No.  515,063.     2  Claims.     (O.  170—163.) 


pivotally  supported  on  the  top .  of  said  post,   said   rose 
having  a  substantially  cylindrical  graduated  portion  ex- 
tending downwardly  below  the  top  of  said  post. 
1,432,700.     PROPELLER.     KuRT  F.  J.   KiBSTEN,  Seattle. 

Wash.,    assignor    of   one-half    to    William    E.    Boeing, 

Seattle,  Wash.     Filed  Dec.  1,  1921.     Serial  No.  519,347. 

95  Claims.      (Cl.  170—141.) 

1.  A  propeller  embodying  a  plurality  of  blades  which 
rotate  on  their  own  axea^  while  revolving  in  an  orbit 
about  a  common  axis,  the  ratio  of  the  width  of  said  blades 
to  the  orbital  diameter  being  of  such  degree  of  smallness 
that  the  angle  of  Incidence  formed  by  said  blades  with 
the  direction  of  their  movement  through  the  fluid 
medium  will  be  wholly  upon  one  side  of  each  blade 
throughout  its  orbital  revolution :  and  means  to  produce 
rotation  of  the  blades  on  their  own  axes  with  cyclic 
performance  periodically  uniform  for  every  revolution 
of  the  blades  about  said  orbit. 

10.  A  propeller  blade  having  a  longitudinal  pivotal 
axis,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  blade 
on  one  side  of  its  cord  increasing  from  one  edge  of  the 
blade  to  the  other  and  conversely  identical  on  the  other 
side  both  as  to  direction  of  curvature  and  as  to  position 
as  respects  the  end  of  the  cord. 

95.  A  propeller  embodying  a  plurality  of  blades  which 
rotate  on  their  own  axes  while  revolving  in  an  orbit 
about  a  common  axis,  said  blades  being  disposed  symmet- 
rically with  respect  to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  ratio 
of  the  width  of  said  blades  to  the  orbital  diameter  being 
of  such  degree  of  smallness  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
formed  by  said  blades  with  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ment through  the  fluid  medium  will  be  wholly  upon 
one  side  of  each  blade  throughout  its  orbital  revolution ; 


1.  In  reversible  screw  propellers,  the  combination  with 
a  plurality  of  blades,  a  boss  whereon  the  said  blades  are 
pivotally  mounted  and  pinions  secured  to  the  blade  piv- 
ots, of  a  pair  of  wheels  engaging  said  pinions  and  means 
for  imparting  rotary  movements  in  opposite  directions  to 
said  pinions,  as  set  forth. 

1,431,776.     MAGNETIC  COMPASS.     Chables  H.  Colvin. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  The  Sperry  Gyroscope 

Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Filed  Sept.  26,  1918.     Serial  No.  255,746.     14  Claims. 

(Cl.  33—223.) 

1.  A  compass  comprising  a  base  member,  a  cylindrical 
glass    intermediate    portion,   a    top    member,    means    for 


and  means  to  produce  rotation  of  the  blades  on  their  own 
axes  with  cyclic  performance  porlodically  uniform  for 
every  revolution  of  the   blades  about  said  orbit. 

1,430,179.    DREDGE  HULL.    WILLIAM  H.  Owens,  Evans 
City,  and  John  L.  Taylob,  West  View,  Pa.     Filed  Mar. 
11,1922.    Serial  No.  542,941.    5  Claims.    (Cl.  114 — 77.) 
1.  A  hull  comprising  a  plurality  of  pontoon  members, 
each  of  said  members  being  composed  of  bottom,  end  and 
side  framing  having  suitable  plating  rigidly  secured  there- 
to, and  a  plurality  of  trusses  extending  In  a  fore-and-aft 
direction  the  entire  length  of  the  hull  and  adapted  to 


rigidly  connect  said  pontoons  together,  said  trusses  each 
being  composed  of  top  and  bottom  chords,  a  plurality  of 
vertical  posts  and  a  plurality  of  diagonal  bracing  mem- 
bers. 


From   Official   Gazette,   United   States   Patent   Office 
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JAPANESE  SHIPPING  BOUNTIES 

Government  Assistance  Given  Both  to  Builders  and  Operators.     Mail  Bounties  May  Supersede 

Direct  Navigation  Subsidy  Heretofore  Given 

By   EUGENE   T.    CHAMBERLAIN- 


AT  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  Japan's  fleet 
of  ocean  merchant  steamers,  aggregating  1,700,- 
000  gross  tons,  was  about  250,000  gross  tons 
less  than  the  corresponding  merchant  fleets  of 
France  and  Norway  and  about  250,000  gross  tons  more 
than  the  corresponding  fleets  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy.  The  advance  of  Japan  within  a  generation  from 
a  subordinate  position  in  maritime  affairs  to  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  second  rank  in  merchant  ship- 
ping, and,  since  the  war,  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, to  a  place  with  the  British  Empire  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  naval  power,  was  in  the  line  of  normal 
development  of  an  insular  empire,  but  its  rapidity  was 
greater  even  than  the  pre  -  war  growth  of  German 
shipping. 

Compelled  to  Own  Ships 
In  the  thirty  years  after  1880,  German  ocean-steamer 
tonnage  multiplied  twelvefold,  and  Japanese  ocean- 
steamer  tonnage  multiplied  thirtyfold.  The  former  in- 
crease was  based  on  the  military  conquest  of  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  Lorraine.  Although  Japan  within  the 
generation  had  waged  successful  wars  by  land  and  sea 
against  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires,  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  her  merchant  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing was  due  to  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  national 
treasury  to  develop  the  maritime  aptitudes  and  meet 
the  necessities  of  an  insular  people  whose  territory 
lacked  iron  ore,  the  basis  of  modern  shipbuilding  and 
navigation. 

In  square  miles  and  population,  Japan  exceeds  the 
British  Isles;  its  population  is  almost  as  dense,  and 
its  need  for  imports  by  sea  of  food  and  raw  materials 
would  be  as  great  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its 
standards  of  living  and  industrial  development  are 
different.  The  shipbuilding  and  navigation  of  Brit- 
ain are  based  on  her  ore  and  coal  mines.  Japan  has 
to  import  her  iron  ore,  and  half  of  her  exports  are 
raw  or  manufactured  silk  of  large  value  in  propor- 
tion to  bulk. 

Conditions  thus  compel  Japan  to  be  a  shipowning 
nation.  Whether  she  should  be  solely  a  shipowning 
nation,  like  Norway,  which  is  without  iron  and  also 
without  coal,  or  like  Italy,  which,  without  either  iron 
in  any  quantity  or  coal  at  all,  is  both  a  shipbuilding 
and  shipowning  nation,  was  determined  doubtless,  as 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  almost  wholly  by  naval  consid- 
erations. Granted  the  need  of  a  navy,  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  shipbuilding  and  navigation 
bounties  by  Japan  was  an  inevitable  supplement  to 
the  purchase  of  foreign-built  merchant  ships  to  be 
navigated  under  the  Japanese  flag. 

Construction  Bounties 

Since  1896  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels  in 
Japan  had  been  encouraged  directly  through  the  Ship- 
building Bounty  Law  and  indirectly  through  the  Nav- 
igation Bounty  Law.  The  former  made  it  possible  for 
corporations,  whose  members  or  shareholders  were 
Japanese  subjects  employing  competent  naval  archi- 
tects and  owning  docks,  slips  and  machinery  capable 
of  constructing  vessels  of  1000  gross  tons  or  more,  to 
receive  a  bounty  varying  with  the  type  of  the  vessel 
from  11  yen  to  22  yen  per  ton  of  the  gross  tonnage 


of  such  vessels  as  they  constructed  which  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  authorities. 

Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  material  entering 
into  the  construction  of  vessels  on  which  bounties 
were  paid.  For  example,  no  material  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture, other  than  the  rudder,  sternpost,  all  shafts 
with  a  diameter  of  more  than  seven  inches,  the  wheels, 
spindles  and  blades  of  turbines,  and  certain  other  ma- 
terial not  manufactured  in  Japan,  could  be  used  in 
the  machinery  and  hull  of  vessels  having  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  not  more  than  3000  tons;  while  windlasses, 
winches,  rudder  machinery,  pumps,  lifeboats,  windows, 
ash  hoists  and  transformers  on  vessels  between  3000 
and  5000  tons  were  required  to  be  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

As  the  world  war  continued  and  the  demand  for 
merchant  ships  increased,  while  the  supply  diminished 
and  merchant  shipbuilding  in  Europe  almost  ceased, 
Japanese  shipyards  were  extended  and  new  yards  were 
established  to  supply  first  the  orders  of  Japanese  ship- 
owners, then  of  shipowners  of  the  allied  nations,  and 
finally  even  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  In 
1914  and  again  in  1915  Japanese  yards  built  about 
66,000  gross  tons,  on  which  the  shipbuilding  bounties 
amounted  to  about  $800,000  (the  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change value  of  the  yen  were  not  considerable,  and  it 
may  be  taken  throughout  as  equivalent  to  50  cents) 
annually.  In  1916  the  output  and  the  corresponding 
amount  of  bounty  were  doubled;  in  1917  Japan  built 
350,000  gross  tons,  of  which  a  third  was  for  foreign- 
ers, but  on  ships  for  Japanese  the  building  bounty 
was  over  $2,600,000.  In  1918  Japanese  yards  built 
490,000  gross  tons,  an  annual  output  surpassing  any 
previous  German  output  and  exceeded  before  the  war 
only  by  the  usual  British  output  and  on  three  occa- 
sions by  the  pre-war  product  of  American  yards. 

Submarine  War's  Effect 

In  brief,  within  two  years  submarine  warfare  devel- 
oped Japanese  shipbuilding  and  Japanese  shipping  at 
sevenfold  the  rate  of  its  increase  in  twenty  years  un- 
der a  carefully  devised  bounty  project.  The  purpose 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Bounty  Law  of  1896  was  being 
accomplished  by  other  instrumentalities,  and  in  1918 
the  Japanese  government  suspended  its  operation;  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Japan  has  no  intention  of 
putting  it  into  effect  again  in  the  near  future.  The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  shipbuilding 
and  the  extent  of  the  shipbuilding  bounties  from  April 
1,  1913,  to  March  31,  1918: 


Fiscal  year, 
ended  Mar.  31 — 

Construction 

bounties 

paid 

Yen 

Construction 
under  bounty 

Total 
construction 

No. 

{Gross  tons 

No.    |Gross  tonnage 

1914  

1915  

1,639,942 
1,550,782 
3,074,739 
5,210,913 
2,489,681 

16 
15 

37 
53 
29 

150 

65,146 

68,001 

136,842 

233,995 

115,109 

32       85,861 

1916  

1917  

1918  

55     145,624 
104     350,141 
198     489,924 

Total....] 

13,966,057 

619,093 

389  1,071,550 

•  Transportation    Division,    Department    of    Commerce— article    reprinted 
from    Commerce    Reports. 


The  output  of  Japanese  yards  in  1919  was  133  ships 
of  611,883  gross  tons;  in  1920  it  was  140  of  456,642 
gross  tons;    and  in  1921,  43  of  227,425  gross  tons. 
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The  iron  mines  of  China  and  Manchuria  are  the 
natural  sources  of  supply  of  materials  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  the  other  steel  industries  of  Japan.  The  rich- 
est ore  mines  of  China  are  in  the  Tayeh  district  on 
the  Yangtze  River  near  Hankow,  navigable  except  in 
winter  by  larger  ocean  steamers  and  distant  from  the 
Nagasaki  shipyards  about  950  miles — not  much  more 
than  the  distance  which  separates  the  ores  of  the  Me- 
sabi  range  from  the  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  output  of  these  mines  for  some  years  has  been 
mortgaged  to  a  Japanese  syndicate;  they  are  credited 
with  an  annual  output  in  1921  of  700,000  tons  of  ore, 
out  of  an  estimated  total  Chinese  output  of  1,250,000 
tons  for  that  year,  nearly  all  of  which  is  under  Japa- 
nese control  and  is  exported  to  Japan  either  as  ore  or 
as  pig  iron  and  manufactured  materials.  In  1919  Jap- 
an made  only  209,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  a  great  part 
of  her  ore  in  China  being  converted  into  iron  in  pigs 
or  bars,  or  into  steel  in  ingots,  plates  and  sheets  be- 
fore export.  The  production  of  steel  in  Japan  in  1921 
was  500,000  tons,  the  imports  were  500,000  tons,  and 
the  stock  on  hand  nearly  300,000  tons,  while  her  con- 
sumption of  steel  during  the  year  was  1,150,000  tons. 

Bounties  on  Steel 

The  rapid  development  of  shipbuilding  plants  dur- 
ing the  war,  rendering  unnecessary  the  payment  of 
bounties  on  shipbuilding  after  1918,  enabled  Japan  to 
push  one  step  further  back  its  policy  of  bounties.  The 
country  was  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  steel  plants 
and  their  machinery  to  supply  materials  for  the  ship- 
yards, because  arrangements  for  large  steel  imports 
from  the  United  States  had  to  be  changed  in  1917, 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  imports 
of  steel  from  Europe  had  been  out  of  the  question 
from  early  1915. 

In  August,  1917,  therefore,  Japan  enacted  a  law  for 
encouraging  the  steel  industry,  which  exempted  from 
income  taxes  and  business  taxes  those  engaged  in  such 
enterprises.  It  provided  bounties  for  various  domestic 
steel  products,  thus  directing  state  aid  to  the  forms  of 
industry  which  could  lay  some  claim  to  it  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  withdrawal  in  1918  of  direct  state  aid 
to  shipbuilding.  The  amounts  of  these  bounties  and 
tax  exemptions  are  not  available,  but  by  1921  the  do- 
mestic product  of  steel  in  Japan  equaled  the  imports 
in  volume.  On  a  government  steel  plant  nearly  100,- 
000,000  yen  has  been  expended  up  to  this  year. 

The  law  to  encourage  the  steel  industry  was  amend- 
ed in  1921,  so  that  after  July  20  bounties  are  provided 
only  for  steel  products  used  in  the  construction  or  re- 
pair of  naval  vessels  or  merchant  ships.  A  bounty  is 
paid  for  steel  ingots  and  slabs  made  in  Japan  equal  to 
12  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imported  steel  ingots  and 
slabs,  and  a  bounty  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  imported  article  in  the  case  of  bars  and  rods, 
shapes,  T  shapes,  angles,  ship  plates,  sheets,  tubes, 
pipes  and  turbine  blades  made  in  Japan,  the  bounties 
being  paid  only  when  the  articles  are  used  in  ship- 
yards. 

Navigation  Bounties 

The  Japanese  policy  of  navigation  bounties  has  been 
so  applied  as  to  promote  domestic  shipbuilding  as  well 
as  Japanese  navigation,  so  that  the  abandonment  in 
1918  of  the  system  of  direct  construction  bounties  has 
less  current  significance  than  would  appear.  Direct 
construction  bounties  have  been  adopted  usually  by 
nations  which  lack  iron  ore,  as  a  method  of  providing 
plants  and  materials  for  the  construction  of  warships 
without  imposing  upon  the  national  treasury  the  entire 
cost  of  maintaining  such  plants  and  procuring  mate- 
rials.    It   is  not   unlikely,  therefore,  that   Japan   may 


provide  at  least  temporary  measures  of  promoting  ship- 
building to  offset  the  effects  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference in  reducing  the  country's  naval  building  pro- 
gram. Early  in  1922  ambitious  projects  were  talked 
about  for  applying  perhaps  250,000,000  yen  in  the  con- 
struction during  the  next  five  years  of  500,000  gross 
tons  of  passenger  ships,  but  with  the  uncertain  pros- 
pects for  ocean  passenger  traffic  in  the  near  future 
and  especially  with  the  advent  of  the  Kato  ministry, 
committed  to  rigid  economy,  they  seem  at  present  to 
have  been  laid  aside. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  special  provisions  in 
the  navigation  bounty  laws  in  favor  of  Japanese-built 
ships  operate  much  as  before  the  war.  The  addition, 
for  example,  of  25  per  cent  to  the  navigation  bounties 
in  the  case  of  ships  built  according  to  plans  approved 
by  the  government,  is  included  in  the  navigation  boun- 
ties and  cannot  be  separately  stated,  nor  indeed  are 
the  specifications  and  particulars  exacted  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  condition  to  the  grant  of  this  extra 
bounty  disclosed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
in  the  American  ocean  mail  act  of  1891,  the  British 
Cunard  contract,  and  the  former  German  mail  con- 
tracts, these  special  requirements  deal  with  the  con- 
version of  the  faster  ships  into  naval  auxiliaries  and 
transports.  Although  the  navigation  bounties  allowed 
to  ships  built  in  Japan  are  double  those  allowed  in 
certain  cases  to  foreign-built  ships  admitted  to  Japa- 
nese register,  during  the  calendar  year  1921  Japan 
built  only  43  steamers  of  227,425  gross  tons,  while  on 
December  31,  1921,  Japanese  owners  had  contracted  in 
foreign  yards  for  14  new  steamers  of  76,000  gross  tons, 
and  in  the  eight  months  ended  February,  1922,  had 
purchased  44  foreign  steamers  of  280,000  gross  tons. 
Navigation  Bounty  Expenditures 

In  its  main  features  as  to  routes,  types  and  speed 
of  steamers  employed  and  number  of  voyages,  the 
Japanese  navigation  bounty  system  was  maintained 
during  the  war  and  up  to  1921  substantially  as  before 
the  war.  For  a  time  the  European  line  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  Suez  Canal  for  other  available  routes, 
some  of  the  subsidized  steamers  were  at  times  em- 
ployed as  transports,  and  Japanese  shipping  generally 
was  subject,  of  course,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  The 
annual  expenditures  for  the  navigation  bounty  system 
for  the  eight  years  from  April  1,  1914,  to  March  31, 
1921,  inclusive,  were  63,921,269  yen,  or  an  annual  av- 
erage of  8,000,000  yen  (equivalent  to  $4,000,000).  The 
routes  to  which  these  bounties  were  devoted,  the  com- 
panies which  maintained  them,  and  the  bounties  ap- 
propriated are  shown  by  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  table,  it  may  be  noted,  is  incomplete  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1921-22  in  respect  of  the  European,  North 
and  South  American  and  Australian  lines,  and  for 
1920-21  it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  Australian  line  and 
shows  considerable  changes  from  previous  years  in 
the  bounties  for  the  lines  to  North  and  South  America. 
The  increase  in  1920-21  of  about  1,000,000  yen  for  the 
South  American  lines  over  former  years  is  due  mainly 
to  the  establishment  after  the  war  of  a  route  out- 
bound from  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Cape 
Town  and  Santos,  Brazil,  and  homeward  bound  from 
Santos  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thence  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Yokohama.  Six  steamers  of  from  14  to  15 
knots  speed  and  of  5800  gross  tons  are  required  to 
make  eight  contract  round-the-world  voyages  of  24,- 
500  miles  on  this  route,  an  average  annual  mileage  of 
33,000  miles  per  steamer. 

New  Mail-Pay  System 

The  omissions  and  changes  in  navigation  bounties 
for  1920-21  and  1921-22  in  respect  to  lines  to  Europe, 
to  North  America  (Puget  Sound),  South  America  (West 
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ffapan's  expendttUres  for  navigation  bounties,  fiscal  years  ended- 
March  31. 


Routes  and  companies. 


Europe:  Nippon  Yuseii  Kaisha 

Noi'lli  America: 

Puget  Sound— Nippon  Yu- 

sen  Kaisha-  Osaka  Shosen 

Kaislia. 

San  Francisco— Toyo  Kisen 

Kaisha 

South  America: 
West    Coast— Toyo    Kisen 

Kaisha 

East  Coast— Osaka  Shoson 

Kaisha 

Australia:      Nipppn      Yusen 

Kaisha 

South  Sea: 
Java— Nauyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 
J  a  V  a-B  a  li  g  k  o  k — O  s  a  k  a 

Shosen  Kaisha 

China:  Nisshiu  Kisen  Kaisha.. 
Dairen:  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 
Shanghai:  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha   

Various 


Total  for  Japan  proper. 

Chosen  (Korea) ■ 

Taiwan  (Formosa) 


Grand  total 7,677,266 


1914 


Yen. 
1,»13,420 


•2,  oOJ,  530 


324, 869 


197. 891 


758,625 
100,000 

215,000 


6,325,325 

339,941 

1,012,000 


Yen. 
1, 832, 806 


2,924,777 


303,906 


183.206 


280,000 

537, 752 
100,000 


6,377,447 

510,685 

1,012,000 


7,900,132 


Yen. 
1,811,910 


2,919,012 


297,558 


173,808 


280,000 

536, 189 
100,000 

215,000 
157,761 


6,521,238 

564,  .577 

1,012,000 


8,097,815 


1917 


Yen. 
1, 754, 196 


2,802,118 


291,210 


160,232 


280,000 

536,762 
100,000 

215,000 
277,186 


6, 416, 704 

532,300 

1,012,000 


7,%l,0O4 


1918 


Yen. 
1,689,8(M 


284,802 


169,470 


220,000 

435, 310 
100,000 

107, 500 
655, 154 


6,331,024 

217,689 

1,012,000 


7,560,713 


Routes  and  companies. 


Europe:  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 
North  America: 
Puget  Sound— Nippon  Yu- 
sen Kaisha;  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha. 
San  Francisco— Toyo  Kisen 

Kaisha 

South  America: 
West    Coast— Toyo    Kisen 

Kaisha : 

East  Coast— Osaka  Shosen 

Kaisha , 

Australia:  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha  

South  Sea: 
Java — Nanyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 
Java-Bangkok— Osaka  Sho- 
sen Kaisha 

China:  Nisshiu  Kisen  Kaisha.. 
Dairen:  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.. 
Shanghai:  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha   

Various 


1919 


1920 


Total  for  Japan  pr6per.>^. 

Chosen  ( Korea) 

Taiwan  (Formosa) 


Grand  total. 


Yen. 
1,  .569, 672 


2, 509, 186 


209,350 


188,496 


220,000 

437,000 
100,000 

215,000 
791,166 


Yen. 
1,368,9.31 


2,651,783 


639, 815 


194,533 


75,000 

437,000 
100,000 

107,  .500 
877,033 


1921 


Yen. 
1,731,331 


1, 694, 809 


1,613,021 


6, 299, 870 

290, 252 

1,012,000 


370,000 

437,000 
180,000 

215,000 
1, 161, 134 


1922 


Yen. 


1, 866, 950 


370,000 

437,000 
180,000 

107,500 
917,000 


6,451,595   7,402,295 

302.449    881,878 

i;  012, 000   1,012,000 


7,826,044   9,296,173 


3,878,450 
870,269 


4,748,719 


Coast),  and  to  Australia  are  attributed  to  changes  in 
legislation  effected  by  the  budget  bills  of  1921  and 
1922,  which  authorized  extra  budgetary  obligations  not 
to  exceed  annually  1,450,000  yen  to  subsidize  the  car- 
rying of  mails  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1921,  not  to  exceed  5,569,224  yen  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1922,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1923,  not  to  exceed  3,217,192  yen— this  last 
named  amount  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  lines  to 
North  and  South  America. 

In  the  tabulation,  the  amount  assigned  in  1921-22 
for  bounties  to  North  America  is  the  general  bounty 
to  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  line  from  Yokohama  to  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  understood  special  mail  pay  is  not 
included.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  line  to  Puget 
Sound  is  not  included  in  the  table  for  1921-22,  be- 
cause its  arrangement  under  the  new  mail  system  pro- 
vides, in  addition  to  420,000  yen  annually,  an  indeter- 
minate sum  based  on  the  amount  of  mail  carried  and 
the  number  of  nautical  miles  it  is  carried.  The  ini- 
tial rate  is  33  sen  (16  cents,  U.  S.)  per  mile  for  100 
cubic  feet  (a  net  ton)  of  the  ship's  space  devoted  to 
the  mails,  and  this  rate  is  gradually  reduced  to  2  sen 
(1  cent)  per  mile  for  each  100  cubic  feet,  if  1000  cubic 


feet  or  more  are  assigned  to  the  mails.  The  distance 
from  Yokohama  to  Seattle  is  4500  miles,  so  the  aver- 
age payment  for  the  trip  would  be  90  yen  ($45)  for 
each  100  cubic  feet  devoted  to  the  mails.  The  outward 
voyage  of  the  line  to  Honolulu,  Mexico  and  Chile  is 
9700  miles,  so  the  mail  payment  would  be  $97  per  100 
cubic  feet  for  the  voyage. 

This  novel  basis  of  payment  for  ocean  mail  trans- 
portation is  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  lately 
by  the  Canadian  government  to  pay  for  its  mail  trans- 
portation to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Canadian  Post- 
office  Department  pays  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  for 
space  actually  occupied  by  these  mails,  not  to  exceed 
25,000  cubic  feet,  on  each  voyage  to  the  United  King- 
dom. This,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  $50  per  100 
cubic  feet  for  a  voyage  of  somewhat  less  than  3000 
miles,  compared  with  the  Japanese  payment  of  $45  per 
100  cubic  feet  for  4500  miles.  The  Canadian  mail 
payment  cannot  execed  $12,500  a  voyage,  and  the  an- 
nual expenditures  are  about  $200,000.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  advantage  of  the  most  expeditious  rout- 
ing of  its  mails. 

Effect  of  Change  in  Policy 

The  purpose  of  the  Japanese  change  seems  to  be  the 
relief  of  mail  steamers  from  the  government's  power 
to  fix  freight  and  passenger  rates  under  the  Naviga- 
tion Bounty  Act;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  in  view 
of  the  workings  of  the  existing  bounty  system  during 
the  war,  that  the  system  of  mail  bounties  may  be 
further  extended  so  as  in  time  entirely  to  supersede 
navigation  bounties. 

The  complaint  was  made  by  subsidized  operators 
during  the  war  that  they  were  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  favorable  opportunities  because  of  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  keep  freight  rates  on  subsidized 
vessels  as  low  as  possible.  Whenever  the  demand  for 
space  on  any  particular  line  exceeded  the  supply  of 
subsidized  space,  the  tramp  rate  was  always  higher 
than  the  rates  authorized  by  the  government  on  sub- 
sidized vessels — the  former  rate  from  Kobe  to  Liver- 
pool during  the  greater  part  of  1918,  for  example,  be- 
ing ten  times  higher  than  the  latter.  Instances  fre- 
quently occurred  of  tramps  paying  for  themselves,  in 
spite  of  the  high  cost  of  vessels,  by  the  profits  of  one 
trip  to  Europe.  Probably  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
nation's  commerce  and  its  welfare  as  a  whole,  the  gov- 
ernment consistently  refused  to  permit  more  than  nor- 
mal increases  in  rates,  so  that  during  the  period  of 
high  rates  the  profits  realized  from  the  operation  of 
subsidized  vessels  were  practically  negligible. 

The  payment  of  subsidies  for  the  carrying  of  mail 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  remove  this  source  of 
dissatisfaction,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  extra-budgetary  mail  pay  in  1920-21,  1921-22 
and  1922-23  was  given  to  the  government  independ- 
ently of  the  Navigation  Bounty  Law,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  not  exercise  the  same  control  over  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates  that  it  did  under  that  law. 
The  extra-budgetary  allowance,  not  to  exceed  5,569,224 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  added  to  the  4,745,719  yen 
in  the  table,  would  give  upward  of  10,000,000  yen  for 
the  navigation  and  mail  subsidies  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1922;  but  the  precise  amount  cannot  be 
stated,  because  as  yet  there  is  no  return  on  the  amount 
of  the  extra-budgetary  allowance  which  was  expended. 

Budget  for  1922-23 

The  budget  for  1922-23  provides  6,748,605  yen  for 
subsidies,  and  the  extra-budgetary  allowance  to  be  ap- 
plied as  mail  pay  solely  to  the  lines  to  North  and 
South  America,  as  already  stated,  is  3,217,192  yen— in 
all  9,965,797  yen,  or  approximately  $5,000,000. 


THE  CITY  OF  HONOLULU 


What  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Did  in  Calling  Immediate  Assistance  to  Liner  Afire 

in  Mid-Ocean  is  Narrated  in  Detail 


NO  more  remarkable  episode  has  been  recorded  in 
marine  history  of  recent  years  than  the  burning 
at  sea  October  12  of  the  Shipping  Board  steamer 
City  of  Honolulu  and  the  subsequent  rescue  of 
262  persons,  comprising  passengers  and  crew,  from 
small  boats  in  mid-Pacific,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  wireless  network  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America. 

The  destruction  of  the  vessel  occurred  on  her  home- 
ward trip  from  Honolulu  to  Los  Angeles.  The  fire  was 
of  undetermined  origin.  It  was  discovered  shortly 
after  midnight  October  12,  and  within  a  few  hours,  de- 
spite efforts  by  Captain  H.  R.  Lester  and  the  ship's  of- 
ficers, the  vessel  was  completely  ablaze.  Yet  so  rapidly 
did  the  radio  perform  its  work  that  every  soul  aboard 
was  saved  with  hardly  more  inconvenience  than  would 
be  occasioned  by  a  mid-ocean  transfer. 
Alarm  at  5:41  A.  M. 

The  City  of  Honolulu  was  equipped  with  standard 
navy  type  wireless  apparatus  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  rated  at  two  kilowatt  capacity.  The 
radio  staff  included  Chief  Operator  Walter  P.  Bell, 
Second  Operator  H.  D.  Hancock  and  Third  Operator 
H.  C.  Kumler.  The  work  of  these  men  in  establishing 
communication  with  the  main  Pacific  Coast  station  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  at  Marshall,  California,  and 
with  the  steamers  Enterprise,  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  U.  S.  transport  Thomas  made  possible  the  rapid 
rescue  of  the  liner's  passengers  and  crew. 

Third  Operator  Kumler  was  on  duty  at  5:41  a.  m. 
when  he  was  notified  from  the  bridge  that  the  ship 
was  on  fire.  He  immediately  awakened  Chief  Operator 
Bell,  and  a  few  moments  later  Second  Operator  Han- 
cock. Bell  took  charge  of  the  transmitting  work  and 
the  others  maintained  a  messenger  relay  service  be- 
tween the  radio  room  and  the  bridge. 
General  Call  at  5:56 

At  5:56  a.  m.,  acting  under  orders  from  Captain 
Lester,  Bell  sent  out  a  "CQ,"  or  general  call  message 
to  all  ships,  announcing  that  there  was  a  fire  aboard 
ship,  and  asking  all  vessels  to  listen  for  a  position  re- 
port. At  that  time  the  City  of  Honolulu  was  1300 
miles  from  Honolulu  and  700  miles  from  the  nearest 
Pacific  Coast  point. 

At  once  from  KPH  station,  the  Radio  Corporation 
radio  center  at  Marshall,  came  back  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  call  with  a  request  for  details.  Bell  re- 
plied that  he  had  none  yet.  Immediately  KPH  station 
took  charge  of  the  air,  sending  out  a  "QRT,"  which  is 
a  general  order  to  all  ships  to  "cease  sending."  The 
naval  station  at  Goat  Island  followed  with  a  similar 
order  to  all  navy  vessels. 

Two  minutes  after  the  "CQ"  call,  Chief  Operator 
Bell  sent  the  position  of  the  City  of  Honolulu.  It  was 
immediately  acknowledged  by  the  steamer  Enterprise, 
the  steamer  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  U.  S.  Army 
transport  Thomas,  each  giving  its  position.  With 
vessels  and  Marshall  in  direct  touch  through  the  net- 
work of  the  radio,  Bell  waited  for  further  orders  from 
the  bridge. 

In  Constant  Touch 

From  that  moment  onward  until  it  was  abandoned, 
the  City  of  Honolulu  was  in  constant  touch  by  radio 
with  the  Marshall  station  and  the  vessels  named.  At 
8  o'clock,  with  the  fire  rapidly  gaining  headway,  it 
was  decided  by  Captain  Lester  to  abandon  ship.     Of 


the  262  persons  aboard,  only  75  were  passengers,  and 
there  were  ample  lifeboat  accommodations  for  all. 

Half  an  hour  later,  at  8:30  a.  m.,  Chief  Operator 
Bell  was  instructed  to  send  out  an  official  "SOS," 
which  he  did.  The  Enterprise,  whose  wireless  oper- 
ator had  been  constantly  "on  the  air",  immediately 
answered. 

"Come  to  our  aid  at  once!"  flashed  Bell, 

"Coming!"  replied  the  Enterprise. 

Swinging  off  course,  under  forced  draught,  the  En- 
terprise started  for  the  given  position  of  the  City  of 
Honolulu,  latitude  31.07  north,  longitude  131.40  west. 
A  35-Degree  List  to  Starboard 

In  the  meantime  the  ship's  officers  were  giving  their 
attention  aboard  the  City  of  Honolulu  to  getting  the 
passengers  off  safely.  The  steamer  had  listed  heavily 
to  starboard  by  that  time,  tilting  at  a  perilous  angle 
of  approximately  35  degrees  and  giving  rise  to  the 
fear  that  a  heavy  sea  might  capsize  her. 

At  intervals  thereafter.  Chief  Operator  Bell  was  in 
touch  with  the  Enterprise  anc?  the  Radio  Corporation 
station  at  Marshall,  answering  queries  and  keeping 
himself  apprised  of  the  speed  that  the  Enterprise  was 
making  in  the  direction  of  the  burning  vessel.  His 
fellow  operators,  after  Captain  Lester  left  the  bridge, 
stationed  themselves  at  the  lifeboats  and  aided  in  the 
work  of  getting  off  the  passengers. 

At  9:58  a.  m.  came  the  beginning  of  the  end  when 
Chief  Operator  Bell  flashed  a  terse  message:  "All  left 
but  captain,  chief  officer,  chief  engineer  and  myself." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  accepted  a  shore  message, 
returning  the  answer  to  the  Marshall  station  with  the 
farewell:    "Leaving  ship  now;    good  bye!" 

The  operator  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  burn- 
ing vessel,  getting  away  with  ship's  officers  in  the 
last  lifeboats  to  be  swung  down  from  the  craft,  which 
by  that  time  was  aflame. 

The  sea  was  comparatively  smooth,  and  the  twenty 
lifeboats  in  which  the  castaways  had  been  rescued  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck,  watching  what 
had  been  a  once  palatial  liner  burn  to  a  charred  hull. 
The  City  of  Honolulu's  steward  had  provisioned  the 
lifeboats  with  roast  chicken  and  other  delicacies  from 
the  vessel's  "mess",  and  had  even  placed  cigarettes 
aboard.  There  was  plenty  of  water,  and  passengers 
understood  that  the  wireless  had  brought  aid  in  their 
direction.     There  was  no  panic. 

In  the  meantime  the  freighter  West  Faralon  had  been 
notified  of  the  fire.  Being  the  nearest  to  the  spot,  she 
turned  off  course  and  rushed  to  the  rescue,  full  speed 
ahead.  She  reached  the  circle  of  lifeboats  at  4  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  to  be  greeted  with  tears  and  cheers 
by  the  survivors,  who  were  promptly  taken  aboard 
and  given  every  attention  within  the  power  of  the 
freighter's  personnel. 

Taken  on  Board  Transport 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  the  transport  Thomas, 
which  had  been  in  constant  touch  by  radio,  overtook 
the  West  Faralon  and  the  survivors  were  transferred 
to  the  more  commodious  transport,  where  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medical  attention  were  furnished  and  every 
courtesy  afforded  them.  Under  special  government 
orders,  the  Thomas  was  diverted  from  her  normal  ter- 
minal port  at  San  Francisco  and  the  survivors  were 
taken  to  Los  Angeles. 
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AN  EFFICIENT  BUNKERING  PLANT 

A  Description  of  the  Yard  of  the  Standard  Coal  Company  on  the  Oakland  Estuary. 
Storage  Provided  for  100,000  Tons  of  Coal 


IN  the  November,  1920,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view was  published  an  article  describing  two  hulls 
for  coal  barges  which  were  then  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Oakland  Estuary  on  ground  be- 
longing to  the  Standard  Coal  Company.  Today  the 
Standard  Coal  Company  has  at  that  side  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  equipped  coal  bunkering,  distributing 
and  storage  yard  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  yard  has  been  surfaced  with  a  thick  concrete 
fioor  700  feet  long  by  350  feet  wide,  giving  a  total 
storage  capacity  for  approximately  100,000  tons  of 
coal.  This  fioor  is  spanned  by  a  crane  of  the  bridge 
gantry  type,  which  has  a  travel  over  the  full  length 
of  the  yard  on  tracks  of  200-foot  gauge.  The  bridge 
of  the  crane,  including  the  overhang  on  both  ends,  has 
a  total  length  of  361  feet.  The  trolley  on  this  bridge 
carries  an  electrically  -  operated  grab  bucket  with  a 
capacity  of  5000  pounds  and  a  lifting  and  traverse 
operating  speed  capable  of  handling  more  than  100 
tons  of  coal  an  hour.  The  outboard  overhang  takes 
the  trolley  to  a  point  where  it  can  easily  load  or  un- 
load directly  into  or  out  of  the  hatches  of  deep-sea 
vessels  alongside  the  bulkhead.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  in  storage  on  the  concrete  floor  over  15,000 
tons  of  coal. 

The  two  barges  have  been  named  Arthur  A.  Sweet 
and  Zerah  Castle.  Each  of  these  barges  has  approx- 
imately 1000  tons'  carrying  capacity  and  is  equipped 
with  an  overhead  trolley,  an  automatic  weighing  at- 
tachment and  an  elevator  for  passing  coal  to  chutes 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel  or  to  overhead  bunkers.  This 
machinery  is  operated  electrically,  power  being  sup- 
plied by  80-horsepower  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  engines 
directly  connected  to  generators.  With  this  equip- 
ment these  barges  will  load  and  weigh  into  vessels' 
bunkers  or  shore  bunkers  100  tons  an  hour.  Two  illus- 
trations herewith  show  very  clearly  the  general  lay-out 
of  the  yard  and  the  top  hamper  on  one  of  the  barges. 

Steel  for  the  barges  was  sheared  and  punched  to 
specifications  by  the  American  Bridge  Company  at  Am- 
bridge,  Pennsylvania;  gantry  crane  and  the  coal-hand- 
ling machinery  on  the  barges  were  supplied  by  Hey- 
land  Patterson,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  power  plants 
on  the  barges  were  supplied  by  the  Atlas  Imperial  En- 
gine Company  of  Oakland,  California.  The  J.  G.  Wil- 
liams Construction  Company  of  San  Francisco  built 
the  barges  and  installed  the  machinery. 


View   of   cne   of   the   coal   handling   barges  of   the    Standard    Coal    Company. 

This    barge    easily   weighs    and    loads    into    the    ship's 

bunkers    100   tons   of   coal   an   hour 

The  completeness  of  this  coal-handling  plant  and  the 
control  of  a  fleet  of  trucks,  tugs  and  launches  allows 
the  Standard  Coal  Company  to  give  a  very  high  grade 
of  coal  supply  service  to  all  coal  consumers,  from  the 
bunkering  or  loading  of  an  ocean-going  steamer  down 
to  the  domestic  consumer  who  buys  a  sack  at  a  time. 


FIRE   COMMITTEE   TO   MEET 

A  MEETING  of  the  committee  on  docks,  piers 
and  wharves  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.  m.,  Decem- 
ber 12,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  78  Williams  Street,  New  York  City. 
Members  of  committees  of  organizations  that  have  been 
working  with  the  committee  on  docks,  piers  and 
wharves  have  been  invited  to  attend.  The  call  issued 
by  Charles  H.  Fischer,  chairman,  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  expected  that  this  meeting  will  be  the 
most  important  meeting  of  the  committee  up  to  this 
time,  because  the  special  committees  of  the  six  kin- 
dred organizations  which  are  considering  this  report 
will  be  invited  to  have  representatives  present.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  re- 
cently devoted  a  two-day  session  to  this  report. 
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A   recent   view   of   the   storage   yard  of    the    Standard    Coal    Company,    showing  the  gantry   crane   and    15,000   tons   of   coal   piled   on   the   concrete    floor 


THE  MATSON  CAFETERIA  AND  LAUNDRY 


THE  Matson  Navigation  Company  has  recently  in- 
stalled on  its  San  Francisco  dock  a  cafeteria  for 
employes  and  officials,  and  a  laundry  for  taking- 
care  of  the  trip  wash  on  its  Honolulu  liners. 
The  cafeteria,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  employes' 
cafeteria  on  a  dock  in  America,  is  equipped  with  an 
excellent  kitchen  located  between  two  dining  rooms, 
the  one  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is  for  the 
officials,  and  a  larger  dining  room  for  dock  employes. 
Good  meals  are  served  at  cost,  and  the  service  has 
become  popular  on  the  dock. 

Saving  Made  by  the  Range 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  equipment 
is  the  kitchen  range.  This  stove  is  the  Ingle,  manu- 
factured by  the  Ingle  Manufacturing  Company  of  San 
Diego  and  distributed  by  McDonald  &  Moore  Company 
of  Oakland,  and  is  served  by  a  Valjean  oil  burner,  a 
description  and  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  article  in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
This  burner  has  been  installed  on  five  of  the  Matson 
vessels  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  accurate  records 
kept  over  several  trips  that  the  six  burners,  one  in 
the  cafeteria  and  five  afloat,  are  using  less  fuel  to  pro- 
duce better  results  than  four  of  the  forced  draft  burn- 
ers previously  used.  The  cafeteria  is  equipped  to 
serve,  and  does  serve,  all  of  the  dock  employes,  long- 
shoremen, and  officers  and  crews  of  vessels  alongside 
the  docks,  food  being  supplied  at  cost. 

The  laundry,  situated  on  this  dock,  is  an  interesting 
electrically-operated  plant,  especially  adapted  for  flat 
work.  It  takes  the  towels,  bedding,  napkins,  table 
cloths  and  (the  only  special  work)  waiters'  jackets 
from  the  liners  as  they  come  in.  With  a  capacity  of 
7000  pieces  to  the  eight-hour  shift,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  for  the  laundry  force  to  have  the 
entire  wash  from  any  one  liner  ready  on  her  sailing 
date. 

Work  of  the  Laundry 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company's  schedule  on  its 
freight  and  passenger  liners  usually  works  something 
like  this:  the  liner  berths  at  San  Francisco;  dis- 
charges passengers,  cased  pineapple  and  bananas,  and 
laundry;  then  runs  to  Crockett  to  discharge  her  sugar 
at  the  refinery;  she  is  usually  at  Crockett  from  two 
and  one-half  to  four  days,  drops  down  the  bay  to  take 
on  fuel  oil,  then  goes  to  the  San  Francisco  dock  to 
take  on  general  cargo  and  passengers. 


The   Matson   Navigation   Company's  laundry  on   its  dock   in   San   Francisco 

The  laundry  is  thus  given  from  four  to  six  days 
for  its  run  on  any  one  vessel,  and  it  has  a  record  of 
having  put  through  37,000  pieces  of  laundry  in  four 
and  one-half  eight-hour  days.  It  is  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by  the  American  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing  Company,  consisting  of  two 
Cascade  washers,  one  special  washer,  two  dry  tumb- 
lers, two  centrifugal  extractors,  one  American  press, 
and  one  American  six-roll  flat  mangle.  This  mangle 
has  a  capacity  of  from  seven  to  ten  sheets  per  minute. 
Aside  from  washing  linen  more  cheaply,  another  sav- 
ing, which  is  greater,  is  in  a  reduced  wear  of  the  linen. 


The   Matson   Navigation   Company's  cafeteria  on   its  dock   in   San    Francisco 


THE  GENERAL  ENGINEERING  EXPANSION 

Well-known  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilders  Purchase  Barnes  8C  Tibbitts  Yard  at  Alameda,  California. 

Will  Increase  Facilities  for  Repairing  Vessels 

THE  General  Engineering  Com- 
pany has  recently  closed  nego- 
tiations by  which  it  merges  it- 
self into  a  new  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  General  Engineer- 
ing &  Drydock  Company.  In  mak- 
ing this  reorganization  the  new  com- 
pany has  come  into  active  possession 
of  the  Barnes  &  Tibbitts  Shipyard 
In  Alameda,  which  gives  it  very  ex- 
cellent drydocking  and  pier  facilit- 
ies for  the  furtherence  of  the  ship- 
repair  business.  The  new  organiza- 
tion has  practically  the  same  offi- 
cers as  the  General  Engineering 
Company.  George  A.  Armes  is  pres- 
ident, J.  F.  Mooney  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  J.  R.  Young  is 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  Fox 
is  superintendent  of  machinery  and 
engineering  located  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco plant  at  the  foot  of  Battery 
Street,  and  John  McGee  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  machinery  and  en- 
gineering located  at  the  new  yard  in 
Alameda. 

Facilities  to  Be  Increased 

Plans  are  now  actively  under  way 
to  increase  the  facilities  at  the  ship- 
yard and  particularly  to  build  up  a 
good  organization  and  equipment  for 
the  handling  of  repairs  to  steel  ships. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
marine  railways,  as  indicated  on  the 
plan  reproduced  herewith,  No.  1  be- 
ing nominally  of  a  lifting  capacity 


Marine   railways    at   the    General    Engineering    yard 


of  4000  tons  and  No.  2  of  2500  tons. 
In  the  design  of  the  hauling-out  gear 
of  these  marine  railways  liberal  fac- 
tors of  safety  were  used  and  in  act- 
ual practice  No.  1  has  handled  eas- 
ily a  deadweight  of  4250  tons  and 
No.  2  has  hauled  out  hulls  weighing 
3200  tons.  The  No.  1  way  has  at 
the  present  time  a  length  over  keel 
blocks  of  315  feet  and  an  average 
operating  depth  of  water  of  18  feet 
forward  and  23  feet  aft.  This  dock 
is  to  be  lengthened  in  the  near  fu- 
ture with  an  additional  54  feet  of 
cradle. 

Both   docks  are  operated  by  elec- 
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Plan  of  the  General   Engineering  yard 


trie  motors,  No.  1  with  a  300-horse- 
power  motor  and  No.  2  with  a  200- 
horsepower  motor.  In  order  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  contract  con- 
ditions for  electric  current  prevail- 
ing in  Alameda  these  two  motors 
are  also  connected  up  to  compres- 
sors which  give  a  large  supply  of 
compressed  air.  This  compressed 
air  is  used  as  largely  as  possible 
throughout  the  yard  for  power,  the 
outfitting  docks  being  fitted  with 
pneumatic  winches  and  all  ships  and 
docks  having  compressed  air  mains 
with  numerous  outlets.  This  ar- 
rangement under  the  existing  power 
contract  system  makes  a  very  eco- 
nomical installation. 

Another  feature  of  interest  in 
connection  with  this  method  of  driv- 
ing the  compressors  is  that  of  com- 
pression braking  on  run  out  of  the 
dock  cradles,  in  which  advantage  is 
taken  not  only  of  the  generative 
braking  in  the  dynamos  but  also  of 
the  retardation  due  to  compression 
in  the  compressor  cylinders. 

Equipment  of  the  Yard 

The  shipyard  comprises  some  26 
acres  with  almost  a  quarter-mile  of 
railway  frontage  and  more  than  a 
quarter-mile  water  frontage.  The 
buildings  now  on  the  site  include  a 
machine  shop,  a  plate  and  boiler 
shop,  pipe  shop,  sheet  metal  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  mill  and  joiner 
shop,  mold  loft  and  warehouse.  There 
are  four  wharves  more  than  300  feet 
long,  each  all  piped  for  compressed 
air,  equipped  with  shear  legs  of  50 
tons'  capacity,  several  small  shear 
legs,  and  a  locomotive  crane,  and  all 
having  23  feet  of  water  alongside  at 
average  tide.  The  plant  has  a  deep 
well  and  pumping  plant,  with  a  ca- 
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pacity  of  2500  gallons  an  hour.  Sto- 
rage tanks,  90  feet  in  the  air  with 
20,000  gallons'  capacity,  give  ample 
head  on  the  fresh  water  mains  with 
hydrants  in  all  parts  of  the  yard. 
Salt  water  mains  operated  by  large 
fire  pumps  worked  by  compressed 
air  provide  double  insurance.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  a  connection  to  the 
city  mains. 

There  is  a  complete  acetylene 
burning  and  welding  equipment  and 
a  fair  equipment  of  the  standard 
machine  tools,  both  portable  and 
stationary.  With  the  additional 
equipment  which  is  now  being  in- 
stalled, the  plant  is  in  readiness  to 
undertake  all  ordinary  engine  and 
hull  repairs  for  any  vessels  now  en- 
tering San  Francisco  harbor.  The 
shipyard  is  especially  well  equipped 
with  rail  connections  with  the  Ala- 


meda Belt  Line.  These  extend  into 
or  alongside  every  building  and  to 
the  end  of  every  wharf. 

Sidewise  Ways  Planned 

The  illustrations  and  plan  here- 
with will  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  present  condition  of  this  plant 
and  of  its  possibility  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing site.  The  company  contemplates 
the  immediate  addition  of  sidewise 
launching  ways  to  its  larger  marine 
railway  so  that  ships  may  be  hauled 
out,  skidded  upon  these  ways  and 
repaired  at  leisure  while  the  railway 
itself  is  being  used  for  other  work, 
thus  offering  to  its  clients  the  op- 
portunity for  avoiding  high  dock 
charges.  Plans  are  under  consider- 
ation for  the  building  of  a  graving 
dock  at  the  west  end  of  the  yard 
for  the  working  of  vessels  that  are 


too   large  to  handle  on  the   marine 
railways. 

Adapted  in  physical  equipment  to 
handle  promptly  and  with  economy 
any  ship-repair  work,  this  plant  has 
back  of  its  equipment  a  fine  person- 
nel. President  George  A.  Armes  has 
earned  a  great  reputation  for  suc- 
cessfully putting  over  large  projects, 
and  a  thorough  first-hand  knowledge 
of  shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  prob- 
lems. J.  F.  Mooney  and  J.  R.  Young 
are  both  practical  steel-ship  men  and 
were  the  backbone  of  that  record- 
breaking  organization  which  put 
Skinner  &  Eddy  over  the  top  in  the 
building  of  ships  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  These  three  men 
are  united  in  the  determination  to 
make  ship-repair  history  on  Alameda 
harbor. 


The    General    Engineering   yard    at   Alameda,    California 


Page  Freight  Report 


San  Francisco,  November  14,  1922, 
Since  our  last  report  under  date 
of  October  17  space  on  barley  from 
San  Francisco  and  wheat  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  U.  K.  and  usual 
Continental  range  of  ports  has  ad- 
vanced from  35/-  to  37/6  and  the 
full  cargo  rates  have  touched  the 
same  figure.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing practically  nothing  is  being  done 
in  barley  shipments,  although  the 
strength  still  continues  in  wheat 
from  the  North.  Full  cargo  fixtures 
have  been  reported  as  follows:  the 
Japanese  steamers  Atlantic  Maru 
and  Chifuku  Maru  at  36/3,  an  un- 
named steamer  at  36/9,  and  the 
small  British  steamer  Benarty  at 
38/9,  all  taken  by  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Company;  the  British  steamer  Welsh 
City  at  37/-  by  the  Northern  Grain 
&  Warehouse  Company;  the  Havre 
Maru  at  36/-  by  Gray-Rosenbaum 
Company;  a  Japanese  steamer  at 
36/9  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany; a  Japanese  steamer  at  37/6 
by  the  Alberta  Pacific  Grain  Com- 
pany; two  other  Japanese  steamers 
at  37/-,  charterers  not  named;  the 
British  steamer  Woron  by  Strauss  & 
Company  at  36/10^2  for  barley. 


In  lumber  for  Australia  the  schoon- 
er Eric  was  fixed  for  Brisbane  and 
Hexham  by  the  British  Columbia 
Mills  Timber  &  Trading  Company, 
terms  private;  the  British  steamer 
Orteric  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
for  three  ports  Australia  at  $13.50. 
The  same  charterers  have  taken  the 
Canadian  steamer  City  of  Vancouver, 
terms  private,  as  also  the  schooner 
Forest  Home  for  New  Zealand,  terms 
private.  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company 
are  sending  their  own  steamer  Pe- 
quot  to  Australian  ports  for  their 
own   account. 

The  only  fixture  reported  for  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  is  the 
schooner  James  Tuft  to  load  lumber 
from  Port  Alberni  to  Callao  at  $14 
by  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company. 

The  Norwegian  steamer  Hallgyn 
is  taken  by  the  Southern  Alberta 
Lumber  &  Supply  Company  for  a 
full  cargo  of  lumber  from  British 
Columbia  to  two  ports  north  of  Hat- 
teras  at  $14.50,  and  Charles  R.  Mc- 
Cormick  &  Company  are  reported  as 
having  taken  the  American  steamers 
Munaires,  Munrio,  Mundelta  and 
Carolyn,  and  one  other  steamer,  the 
rates  on  which  have  not  been  re- 
ported. 


Coal  importations  from  Australia 
to  this  coast  dropped  off  consider- 
ably, and  we  have  no  new  fixtures 
to  report.  The  sailing  ship  Glenard 
has  been  fixed  for  coal  from  New- 
castle to  two  ports  Peru  at  22/6. 
The  schooner  Undaunted  has  been 
fixed  for  the  same  business  to  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company,  terms  private. 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company  fixed  their 
steamer  Ida  to  load  case  oil  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Japan  and  China, 
private  terms. 

The  tanker  Playa  is  reported  sold 
to  the  Associated  Oil  Company  by 
the  Union  Oil  Company  on  a  basis 
of  $50  a  deadweight  ton. 

Although  chartering  in  general 
has  been  anything  but  good  for 
many  months  past,  business  is  even 
quieter  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
see  little  prospect  for  improvement 
in  the  near  future. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Kenneth  M.  Walker,  marine  sur- 
veyor, consulting  engineer  and  naval 
architect,  has  taken  full  charge  of 
the  business  of  his  father,  the  late 
Frank  Walker,  and  will  conduct  the 
business  under  the  name  of  Frank 
Walker,  Central  building,  Seattle. 


THE  INGLE  GALLEY  RANGE 

Stoves  Have  Excellent  Records  in  Burning  Anything  from  Heavy  Oil  to  Gasoline. 
Carburetor  Makes  for  Marked  Fuel  Economy. 


IN  another  part  of  this  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review  in  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  cafeteria  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
on  its  dock  in  San  Francisco  is  a 
reference  to  the  galley  ranges  sup- 
plied to  that  cafeteria  and  to  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company's  ves- 
sels by  the  Ingle  Manufacturing 
Company  of  San  Diego,  California, 
through  its  distributors,  McDonald 
&  Moore,   Oakland,  California. 

Reproduced  herev^'ith  are  two  il- 
lustrations showing  the  construction 
of  these  stoves  and  of  the  carburet- 
or, which  is  largely  responsible  for 
their  splendid  record  in  fuel  econ- 
omy. The  operation  of  these  stoves 
and  the  carburetor  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. The  carburetor  oil  burner  con- 
sists of  a  steel  cylinder  with  a  con- 
cave bottom  and  a  partially  opened 
top,  being  attached  at  the  opening 
to  a  heavy  cast  iron  ring.  This  ring 
slides  into  the  stove  on  an  angle 
iron  track  and  for  combustion  pur- 
poses is  fixed  in  a  location  so  that 
its  opening  lines  up  with  an  opening 
of  equal  diameter  in  the  cast  iron 
plate  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
combustion  chamber  in  the  stove. 
For  lighting,  the  carburetor  is  pull- 
ed out  and  an  average  size  newspa- 
per put  into  the  drum  and  lit  with 
a  match.  The  carburetor  is  then 
pushed  back  into  place  and  the  fuel, 
anything  from  crude  oil  to  stove  dis- 
tillate, or  even  gasoline,  is  turned  on 
and  allowed  to  drip  into  the  nozzle, 
which  drops  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
opening  in  the  ring.  The  carbu- 
retor apparently  converts  this  oil 
into  gas  and  through  a  series  of 
scientifically  proportioned  and  lo- 
cated holes  in  the  steel  drum  mixes 
the  gas  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
air  to  make  the  best  possible  mix- 
ture  for  the   most  eflficient  heating. 
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The  operation  is  noiseless,  safe  and 
extremely  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  plan  and 
elevation  that  the  design  of  the  In- 
gle range  is  along  very  simple  me- 
chanical lines,  which  make  for  great- 
er economy  in  the  use  of  hot  gases. 
The  chefs  who  have  used  these 
stoves  are  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  baking  qualities  of  the  ovens 
and  the  speed  with  which  top  heat 
can  be  obtained  for  quick  action  and 
short  orders. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
registered  lately  on  the  part  of 
steamship  operators  in  the  operation 
of  this  stove  and  quite  a  number  of 
replacement  installations  have  been 
made. 


THC  INGLE  RANGE 

eQvippeo   WITH 
VALJEAN  CARBURETOR  OIL  BURNER 

DISTRIBUTCD  BY 

M^:  DONALD  €- MOORE 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

MISHAPS  OF  A  YEAR 

A  report  made  by  the  Kobe  Ship- 
ping Exchange  states  that  Japanese 
steamers  that  met  mishaps  last  year 
numbered  24  and  were  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  55,341 ;  wooden  vessels 
numbered  24  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  13,484.     Details  are  as  follows: 

Nature  of       Steamers      Wood  Ships 

Accident       No.     Tons 
Stranding  ....  17     37,641 

Storm    3       6,270 

Missing  3       6,630 

Fire  1       5,800 

Flooding None 

Collision None 


No. 

Tons 

9 

3,969 

7 

5,318 

1 

649 

2 

578 

2 

1,856 

3 

1,114 

Total.- 24     55,341     24     13,484 


A   view   of   the    Ingle    range,    showing    the   carburetor 
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CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  Eastern  Contributing  Editor 
J.  E.  SHERBURNE,  Western  Contributing  Editor 


On  the  Atlantic 


Rubber  Coverage  Increases 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  in- 
timately marine  insurance  reacts  to 
any  commercial  impulse  throughout 
the  world.  This  has  been  comment- 
ed upon  in  these  columns  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  comes  another 
striking  illustration  of  the  close  re- 
lation between  this  branch  of  un- 
derwriting and  general  market  con- 
ditions. Followers  of  the  rubber 
industry  have,  for  the  past  year, 
been  puzzling  over  the  unsatisfac- 
tory status  of  that  commodity  and 
endeavoring  to  find  some  remedy  for 
the  situation.  Rubber  production 
has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  the  trade  and,  with  busi- 
ness in  a  state  of  depression,  manu- 
facturers have  been  unable  to  work 
off  their  enormous  stock  reserves. 
This  has  affected  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  American  business  life  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  three-quarters 
of  all  the  rubber  produced  in  the 
world  is  regularly  absorbed  by  the 
United  States.  A  solution  of  the 
problem  has  just  been  found.  The 
production  is  to  be  restricted  to  60 
per  cent  in  the  output  of  British 
Far  East  plantations,  a  source  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  best  prod- 
uct. The  immediate  effect  of  this 
movement  was  to  jump  the  price  of 
rubber  up  6  or  7  cents  per  pound. 
What  was  the  instant  result?  Rub- 
ber importers  with  policies  in  the 
United  States  lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting in  touch  with  their  underwrit- 
ers in  order  to  increase  the  cover- 
age on  all  of  the  commodity  afloat 
in  which  they  had  an  interest.  It  is 
the  custom  to  insure  such  increased 
values  free  of  claim  for  prior  loss 
or  damage,  and  if  covered  by  under- 
writers other  than  the  original  in- 
surer the  additional  insurance  is 
accepted  warranted  without  benefit 
of  salvage.  This  warranty  works  to 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  un- 
derwriter who  insures  only  increas- 
ed values,  as  in  the  event  of  con- 
structive total  loss  the  original  un- 
derwriter receives  the  salvage, 
whereas  the  underwriter  on  increas- 
ed values  pays  a  total  loss  without 
benefit  of  salvage.  Thus  the  solu- 
tion of  the  rubber  trade  problem 
at  once  involves  another  on  the  part 
of  the  insurance  company. 

New  British  Theft  Rules 

Nineteen  months  of  test  has  con- 


vinced British  underwriters  that 
their  scheme  of  issuing  a  75  per 
cent  clause  in  the  writing  of  theft 
and  pilferage  can  no  longer  be  made 
effective.  Pressure  against  it  has 
been  constant  on  the  part  of  ship- 
pers, and  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing inclination  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain underwriters  to  get  around  the 
clause  or  else  ignore  it  altogether. 
The  result  has  been  a  scrapping  of 
the  old  clause  and  the  substitution 
of  a  new  one  in  which  the  75  per 
cent  arrangement  has  no  place.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  plan  is  to  af- 
ford a  standard  basis  for  quotations, 
and  along  this  line  much  is  hoped 
from  it.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
better  way  of  meeting  the  situation, 
and  yet  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
the  new  scheme  lets  the  bars  down 
to  an  influx  of  unprofitable  writing. 
The  new  clause  retains  exactly  the 
language  of  the  old  one,  with  the 
exception  of  deleting  the  75  per  cent 
agreement  and  substituting  for 
"shipping  value"  the  words  "ship- 
ping or  insured  value,  whichever  is 
the  smaller."  The  wording  of  this 
new  clause  is  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this 
policy  covers  the  risk  of  theft  and/ 
or  pilferage  irrespective  of  percent- 
age, but  underwriters'  liability  in 
respect  of  any  goods  so  lost  not  to 
exceed  their  shipping  or  insured 
value  whichever  is  the  smaller.  No 
liability  for  loss  to  attach  hereto 
unless  notice  of  survey  has  been 
given  to  underwriters'  agents  with- 
in ten  days  of  the  expiration  of  risk 
under  the  policy. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this 
policy  covers  the  risk  of  non-deliv- 
ery for  which  the  liability  of  the 
shipowner  or  other  carrier  is  limit- 
ed, reduced  or  negatived  by  the  con- 
tract of  carriage  by  reason  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  but  underwrit- 
ers' liability  in  respect  of  any  goods 
so  lost  not  to  exceed  their  shipping 
or  insured  value  whichever  is  the 
smaller." 

The  term  "shipping  value,"  as  em- 
ployed above,  means  the  prime  cost 
of  the  goods  to  the  assured  by  whom, 
or  on  whose  behalf,  the  insurance 
is  effected,  plus  the  expense  of,  and 
incidental  to,  shipping  and  the 
charges  of  insurance.  Underwriters 
to  be  entitled  to  any  amount  recov- 
ered from  the  carriers  or  others  in 


respect  of  such  losses  (less  cost  of 
recovery,  if  any)  up  to  the  amount 
paid  by  them  in  respect  of  the  loss. 

Insurance  on  S.  B.  Vessels 

Underwriters'  subcommittees  on 
the  rating  of  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels for  cargo  purposes  are  all 
through  with  their  work  and  have 
turned  in  their  reports.  The  consoli- 
dated report  has  gone  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  A  number  of  operators 
have  been  granted  liner  rates  in 
particular  trades,  and  all  old-estab- 
lished operators  have  been  given 
"approved  steamer"  ratings.  It  is  a 
condition  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  underwriters'  committee  that 
they  shall  remain  in  force  only  so 
long  as  the  vessels  operated  by  the 
several  Shipping  Board  agents  are 
maintained  in  a  condition  of  up- 
keep that  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  Salvage  Asso- 
ciation and  are  not  loaded  beyond 
their  assigned  marks.  To  this  the 
Shipping  Board   has  agreed. 

For  the  information  of  the  under- 
writers, arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Salvage  Association 
to  issue  periodical  bulletins  advis- 
ing the  names  of  the  ships  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  operators  that 
may  be  approved  by  it  for  the  classi- 
fication provided  by  the  report  of 
the  underwriters'  committee.  Notice 
of  the  withdrawal  of  such  approval 
and  also  of  any  instances  of  over- 
loading will  be  sent  out  promptly 
through  proper  channels  of  informa- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  effort  of  the  pres- 
ent managers  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  operating  agents  and  to 
promptly  meet  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association,  of  which  ample 
evidence  has  already  been  had,  and 
also  because  of  their  promise  to  ex- 
tend to  cargo  claims  consideration 
equally  prompt  and  equitable  with 
that  executed  by  their  privately 
owned  and  operated  competitors,  an 
earnest  hope  is  expressed  by  the 
committee  that  the  various  cargo 
underwriters  will  recognize  the  im- 
proved conditions  by  adopting  the 
recommendations, 

1922  Losses  Low 

Up  to  the  present  time  marine  un- 
derwriters of  this  country  find  them- 
selves in  position  for  congratula- 
tion upon  the  favorable  results  of 
the   year.    To   date   1922   is   notable 
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for    the    small    number    of    serious 
losses,    both    on    the    sea    and    the 
Lakes;    and    this    experience,    taken 
in  conjunction  with  a  more  careful 
handling  of   cargo,  has  made  for  a 
low  loss  ratio.    However,  underwrit- 
ers   are    permitting    themselves    the 
luxury    of    undue    enthusiasm,     ihe 
unescapable  law  of  average  may  not 
be     disregarded.      Their     experience 
during  the   last  few   years   tempers 
optimism,   and  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  rates  being  so  reduced  as  to 
leave  little   if   any   surplus   for   the 
period  of  heavy  losses  that  may  He 
just  ahead.    Rates  on  many   classes 
of  cargo  are  below  the  pre-war  level, 
notwithstanding  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions   prevailing    in    many    parts    o± 
the  world.   It  is  urged  by  many  that 
a   standard   tariif,   observed   by    all, 
might    serve   to    prevent   the    conse- 
quences   which    some    are   bound    to 
suffer    as    a    result    of    the    present 
rates. 


Burlap  Rates  Cut 

Burlap,  which  is  insured  under  a 
tariif  agreement,  is  the  latest  com- 
moditv  to  bring  a  threat  of  a  rate 
war.  'it   is    said   that   one   company 
of  the  association  has  made  decided 
cuts    in  the   rate   on   burlap   and   is 
instituting  a  raid  upon  the  accounts 
of  other  members  of  the  group.    In 
order   to   forestall   this   assault,    ac- 
cording   to    reliable    information,    a 
committee  of  underwriters  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter 
and   recommend  at  a   general   meet- 
ing that  every  company  take  action 
to   meet  the   proposition   of   the   of- 
fending   member.     The    consequence 
of  such  an  arrangement  will  be  that 
the     rate-cutter    will     have     gained 
nothing  by  his  campaign  other  than 
to    have    brought    down    upon    the 
heads    of    his    fellow    members    the 
probability    of    the    serious    loss    of 
profit  represented  by  the  difference 
between    the    present   rate    and    the 
one    to    which    they    will    descend. 
Nor  may  it  be  forgotten  that  while 
it  is  easy  enough  to  reduce  a  rate 


it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  level. 

New  British  Certificate  Decision 

There  is  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
vindication  among  American  under- 
writers in  consequence  of  the  recent 
decision    of    Justice    Sankey    of    the 
King's   Bench   Division   of  the   Eng- 
lish  Court,  that  a   certificate  of  in- 
surance is  a  valid  tender  when  sub- 
stituted  for   a  policy.    This   opinion 
neutralizes    the    position    taken    by 
Justice  McCardie  of  the  same  court 
a  year   ago,   when   he   undertook   to 
throw   into   the   discard   the   Ameri- 
can  use   of  the   certificate,   a   prac- 
tice that  had  worked  out  to  the  com- 
plete   satisfaction    of    shippers    and 
derwriters  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury.   It  had   proved  to  be   a   great 
time-saver  and  an  admirably  plastic 
instrument  of  trade.   The  Sankey  de- 
cision   therefore    leaves    the    matter 
just   where    it   was    before,    barring 
the    uncomfortable    feeling    that    an 
occasional    shipper    or    banker    may 
entertain    as   to   just   exactly   where 
he  stands  in  making  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 

The  Sankey  decision  was  rendered 
in  a  suit  brought  by  Donald  H.  Scott 
&   Company  v.  Barclay's  Bank,  Ltd. 
Those  who   may   desire  to   read  the 
full  text  will  find  it  on  pages   502- 
506,  Part  No.  7,  Volume  12  of  Lloyd's 
List  Law  Reports,  August  17,  1922. 
In  the  course  of  his  judgment  Jus- 
tice   Sankey    observed:      "The    first 
thing   I   have  to   decide,   I   think,   is 
this:    What   in   law   is   an   approved 
policy?     I  think  an  approved  policy 
means  a  policy  to  which  no  reason- 
able   mercantile    objection    can    be 
taken.      Applying    this    test    to    the 
point  that  this  was  a  certificate  as 
distinguished    from    a    policy,    was 
this  document  a  policy  to  which  no 
reasonable  mercantile  objection  could 
be  taken?"     He  then   reviewed   the 
two  decisions  on  the  point,  the  one 
by    Justice    Bailhache    and    the    one 
by    Justice    McCardie.      He    quoted 
Justice    Bailhache    as    saying:     "It 


must  be  borne  in  mind  that  m  deal- 
ing with  certificates  of  insurance   1 
am  not  referring  to  American  certi- 
ficates of  insurance,  which  stand  on 
a  different  footing   and  are   equiva- 
lent  to   policies,   being   accepted    m 
this  country  as  policies."     Referring 
to    the    McCardie    decision    Justice 
Sankey    contented   himself   with   ob- 
serving:    "He  ventures  to   disagree, 
I   think,   with   the   view   which   was 
taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailhache  and 
the  view  taken  by  the  writer  of  the 
note,    whoever    it    was,    in    Scrutton 
on  Charter-parties,  10th  Ed.,  p.  185, 

note  (e)." 

The  Sankey  decision,  after  a  re- 
view of  all  the  authorities  and  the 
evidence  given  by  experts  on  certi- 
ficates in  America,  was  briefly  as 
follows  r 

"I  find  that  the  certificate  was  a 
policy  within  the  definition  I  have 
given  to  which  no  reasonable  mer- 
cantile objection  could  be  made  on 
the  point  of  it  being  a  certificate 
as  distinguished  from  a  policy." 

A  further  objection  to  the  certifi- 
cate in  that  it  was  a  "dollar"  insur- 
ance   against    a    sterling    letter    of 
credit  was  also  swept  aside  by  the 
judge.     As   both   of  these   decisions 
are  of  equal  rank,  both  being  of  the 
King's   Bench,   it  remains   for   some 
higher     authority     in     the     English 
courts   to   definitely    settle   the   con- 
troversy.   It  may  be  added  here  that 
the    use    of    the    popular    certificate 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  mate- 
rially  restricted    in    consequence    of 
the   position   taken    by    Justice    Mc- 
Cardie. 


Effect  of  the  Falling  Mark 

Continued  steady  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  German  mark  is  caus- 
ing more  or  less  anxiety  among 
those  assured  who  are  covering  their 
marine  risks  under  open  policies  in 
Germany.  The  Swiss  government 
has  taken  steps  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  who  are  in- 
sured by  German  policies.  Odd  as 
it  may  seem,  many  importers  in  the 
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United  States  are  covered  by  con- 
tract policies  placed  in  Germany; 
they  believe  that  the  provision  con<- 
tained  in  such  contracts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  loss  in  United  States  dollars 
is  all  the  protection  required  even 
under  the  present  unsettled  condi- 
tions. It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
mark  reacts  directly  on  all  German 
industries  and  may  very  easily  lead 
eventually  to  a  situation  that  will 
bankrupt  even  such  German  con- 
cerns as  are  at  present  entirely  sol- 
vent. This  risk,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  suing  in  Germany  for 
recovery  under  policies  when  the  in- 
surer declines  liability,  makes  it 
most  unwise  for  Americans  to  rely 
at  the  present  time  upon  German 
insurance. 

Transit  Damage  to  Flour 

The  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York  has  been  compiling  valuable 
information  relative  to  port  and  ter- 
minal facilities  at  Mediterranean 
points,  and  is  now  proposing  to  ex- 
tend these  investigations  to  include 
the  Far  East,  India  and  Australia. 
It  will  probably  be  several  weeks 
before  this  work  has  been  completed, 
but  when  "it  is  finished  underwriters 
will  find  it  of  extreme  interest.  In 
connection  with  this  data  a  valuable 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  handling 
of  flour  shipments  at  the  chief  flour 
ports  of  the  world.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  from  this  material  that 
the  principal  damage  to  flour  in 
transit  to  Baltic  ports  is  sweat, 
while  on  shipments  to  the  West  In- 
dies the  damage  occurs  largely  from 
rainwater  or  seawater  while  on  light- 
ers. Underwriters  who  cover  flour 
subject  to  the  "all  risks"  clause  com- 
plain of  serious  claims  on  shipments 
by  oil-burning  vessels.  The  fumes 
of  the  oil  penetrate  to  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  bag,  thus  rendering  the 
flour  worthless  even  for  fodder  pur- 
poses. Flour  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  taint  from  odors;  damage 
from  vegetable  taint  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 


News  of  Eastern  Offices 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters  William  H.  McGee  was 
re-elected  president,  Louis  F.  Burke 
was  re-elected  vice  -  president,  and 
Charles  R.  Page  was  made  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Driectors  were  elect- 
ed as  follows:  Walter  W.  Parsons, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Hendon  Chubb,  W. 
L.  H.  Simpson,  Louis  F.  Burke,  Wil- 
liam R.  Hedge,  S.  D.  McComb,  W.  J. 
Roberts,  C.  R.  Ebert,  G.  C.  Owen's, 
Samuel  Bird,  Charles  R.  Page,  and 
Douglas  F.  Cox. 

The  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
opening  a  Pacific  Coast  marine  de- 
partment, of  which  Charles  W.  Jones 
is  to  be  manager  with  headquarters 
at  104  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

C.  L.  Goldby,  who  has  been  a  spe- 
cialist in  cargo  coverage  for  twenty- 
one  years  with  the  London  ofiice  of 
the    London    Assurance,    has    joined 


the    underwriting    staff    of    William 
H.  McGee  &  Company. 

The  Importers  &  Exporters  has 
definitely  retired  from  the  field  of 
direct  marine  writing,  thus  mark- 
ing the  passing  of  the  last  of  the 
"war  babies." 

On  account  of  the  slowness  in 
making  repairs  to  the  breakwater  at 
Buffalo,  underwriters  are  discourag- 
ing the  laying-up  of  vessels  at  that 
port  during  the  winter  months.  An 
additional  premium  of  %  of  1  per 
cent  is  to  be  charged  on  boats  win- 
tering there;  this,  added  to  the  reg- 
ular lay-up  charge  of  25  cents,  brings 
the  premium  to  1  per  cent. 

Word  comes  of  a  break  in  rates 
on  tank  steamers  in  England.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  has  been 
little  profit  in  writing  this  class  at 
4^2  per  cent,  it  is  now  being  freely 
taken  at  Sy2. 

C.  F.  H. 


On  the  Pacific 


Rate  Schedule  Needed 

A  plea  by  bankers  for  a  uniform 
marine  policy  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  shipping  magazine.  There 
is  need  of  such  a  policy,  as  well  as 
a  standardization  of  rates,  from  both 
the  underwriters'  and  a  shippers' 
point  of  view. 

To  accomplish  this  would  mean 
supplementing  existing  boards  of 
marine  underwriters  with  appoint- 
ment of  a  rate  committee  to  discuss 
and  agree  on  a  schedule  of  rates 
to  be  charged  on  cargo  insurance. 
This  would  in  a  way  curb  the  exist- 
ing competition  among  marine  in- 
surance companies.  It  is  said  that 
competition  is  necessary  to  all  bus- 
iness, but  as  insurance  companies 
are  so  closely  allied  with  banking  in- 
stitutions, they  should  follow  more 
closely  the  example  set  by  banks — 
that  is,  by  relying  upon  service  and 
strength  of  the  institution  in  their 
quest  for  business  rather  than  a 
lower  rate  of  premium. 


Marine  insurance,  which  is  the 
oldest  form  of  insurance,  has  not 
made  the  advances  and  reforms  that 
have  been  made  in  other  lines  of  in- 
surance. Consider  fire  insurance 
companies  which  are  members  of 
the  various  fire  boards.  Under  the 
supervision  of  these  boards,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  companies  are  taken 
into  consideration  and  rates  to  be 
charged  for  certain  risks  are  com- 
piled from  this  information.  Each 
member  upholds  these  decisions. 
These  boards  are  not  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
the  public  through  high  fire  insur- 
ance rates,  for  if  they  were  they 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  long  ago. 
These  rates  are  based  on  years  of 
experience  and  are  considered  ade- 
quate to  show  a  profit  to  the  com- 
pany. Fire  insurance  companies 
are  thought  of  as  social  necessities. 
This  should  be  extended  to  include 
marine  insurance  companies  as  well, 
as  they  are  as  essential  as  banks  in 
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the  pursuit  of  overseas  commerce. 

The  formation  of  a  conference  or 
board  of  marine  underwriters  with 
the  power  to  quote  rates,  which 
would  be  lived  up  to  by  the  mem- 
bers, would  in  a  way  destroy  indi- 
vidual underwriting  opinion.  But 
it  would  offer  in  its  place  the  experi- 
ence of  a  group  of  underwriters  and 
an  adequate  rate  for  risks  written. 

Comparing  marine  insurance  com- 
panies with  steamship  companies, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the 
trans-Pacific  trade,  carriers  have 
found  that  the  only  way  in  which 
this  trade  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
profit  is  through  a  freight  rate  that 
is  sufficient  and  the  upholding  of 
this  rate  by  all.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  the  members  of  this  conference 
have  posted  a  deposit  that  is  to  be 
forfeited  in  the  event  a  member  vio- 
lates his  agreement.  Charging  this 
uniform  toll  seems  to  have  been 
more  desirable  than  the  carrying  of 
full  cargoes  at  cut  rates.  This  fact 
alone  could  be  stretched  to  include 
marine  underwriters. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  schedule  of  marine  insur- 
ance rates  to  be  used  by  all  marine 
companies  would  in  a  way  be  in  vio- 
lation of  anti-trust  laws.  This  would 
not  be  the  case,  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation should  be  alike  to  all  ship- 
pers, and  marine  insurance  surely 
comes  under  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

From  a  shipper's  or  manufactur- 
er's viewpoint  this  uniform  schedule 
should  be  welcomed.  In  the  market- 
ing of  products  there  are  two  impor- 
tant items  that  control  the  selling 
price,  one  being  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  other  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Under  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation come  freight  tolls,  duties, 
etc.,  and  marine  insurance  charges. 
Freight  and  duties  are  alike  on  like 
products  to  all  shippers,  but  under 
the  existing  conditions  some  ship- 
pers enjoy  lower  insurance  rates 
than  others.  This  condition  is  un- 
just. The  producer  has  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  the  cost  of 
production,  but  no  control  whatever 
over  the  cost  of  transportation.  Al- 
though marine  insurance  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  costs 
of  goods  to  the  consumer,  this  dif- 
ference is  enough  to  give  one  manu- 
ufacturer  the  advantage  over  an- 
other. In  the  early  days  of  the  rail- 
road the  charging  of  different  rates 
to  different  shippers  was  prohibited 
by  legislation  and  marine  insurance 
companies  should  take  this  step  to 
put  their  clients  on  an  even  basis. 

The  question  of  rates  should  be 
considered  secondarily  by  the  ship- 
per, as  he  is  in  quest  of  protection, 
but  the  premium  is  the  first  thought 
of  the  insurance  company,  as  this  is 
4;he  source  of  its  income. 


It  will  be  found  that  companies 
of  equal  strength  are  writing  like 
risks  at  different  rates,  but  in  many 
cases  the  underwriter  who  has  been 
forced  through  competition  to  reduce 
his  rates  does  so  with  the  feeling 
that  it  is  done  to  retain  the  account. 

The  formation  of  a  conference 
would  also  go  a  long  way  in  abolish- 
ing a  great  many  of  the  risks  that 
marine  underwriters  are  forced  to 
bear,  which  are  not,  as  a  rule,  perils 
of  the  seas.  It  would  also  prevent 
the  presentation  of  claims  that  are 
not  covered  by  the  policy.  Many 
underwriters  have  been  presented 
with  claims  that  were  not  covered 
by  the  policy  but  were  paid  because 
they  were  presented  in  this  light: 
if  the  claim  is  not  paid  the  insured 
would  seek  other  insurers. 

Marine  Insurance  Notes 

Charles  A.  Hulme,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  marine  department  of 
the  George  H.  Tyson  general  agency 
at  San  Francisco,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  marine  secretary  for  the 
Home  of  New  York.  George  L.  West, 
who  has  been  assistant  manager  un- 
der Mr.  Hulme,  will  succeed  him. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  ma- 
rine insurance  study  class,  A.  B. 
Knowles,  manager  of  La  Fonciere, 
prepared  the  material  for  discus- 
sion. The  subjects  of  "Men-of-War, 
Enemies,  Pirates,  Rovers,  Thieves, 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Counter 
Marque,  Takings  at  Sea,  Arrests, 
Restraints  and  Detainments  of  Kings, 
Princes  and  People,"  were  the  ob- 
jects of  this  discussion. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  No- 
vember 9  and  the  subject  discussed 
was  "Jettison  and  Baratry."  James 
Quimby,  of  George  E.  Billings  Com- 
pany,  collected  the  information   for 


the  discussion  on  these  subjects. 

The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  established  a  Pacific  ma- 
rine department,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted as  a  branch  of  the  head  of- 
fice, at  104  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  San  Francisco.  The  new" 
office  will  be  under  the  management 
of  C.  W.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  for- 
merly with  George  E.  Billings  Com- 
pany, and  has,  besides  numerous 
friends  in  the  maritime  circles,  con- 
siderable experience  in  marine  un- 
derwriting. 

Thomas  P.  Kehoe  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  marine  de- 
partment of  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes,. 
San  Francisco,  to  succeed  G.  W.  Cor- 
telyou. 

J).  E.  S. 

Japanese  Business 

Marine  insurance  contracts  for 
July  for  all  companies  in  Japan 
amounted  to  yen  850,331,000,  almost: 
the  same  as  for  the  corresponding- 
period  of  last  year,  says  the  Japan 
Advertiser.  The  amount  of  con- 
tracts since  January  is  yen  5,601,- 
949,000,  an  increase  of  yen  188,980,- 
000  over  the  corresponding  period' 
of  last  year.  The  insurance  busi- 
ness is  unusually  brisk,  but  due  to- 
severe  competition  among  all  com- 
panies premiums  have  experienced  a 
10  per  cent  fall  from  last  year  and' 
companies  have  decided  to  introduce' 
a  rebate  in  the  premiums  for  ships 
which  are  not  tied  up  more  than  30- 
days — something  which  has  not  been 
done  in  the  past.  More  lenient  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted  in  contract, 
requirements.  Regulations  also  for- 
bid marine  insurance  firms  from: 
collecting  insurance  money  from. 
shipowners  who  are  embarrassed  by 
the  shipping  depression. 


A   QUARTER-CENTURY    OF  OREGON   MARINE   BUSINESS 


YEAR 


Hisks 
Wrilten 


1896., $    3,038,282.00 

1897.., 
1898... 
1899,.. 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911*. 
1912*. 
1913*. 
1914*. 
1915*. 
1916*. 
1917*. 
1918*. 
1919*. 
19-20^ 


8,544,261.93 
13,163,090.00 
6,399,733.00 
5,653,657.00 
6,496,058.00 
7,785,382.34 
IQ.,346,425.20 
11,165,020.00 
13,715,519.00 
11,409,127.00 
16,544,689.00 
17,493,616.00 
22.733,517.00 
20,012,662.00 
24,996,767.00 
37.421,217.00 
40,154,759.00 
37,642,304.00 
42,059.960.00 
47,952,300.00 
65,473,365.00 
96.871.729.00 
91.738.671.00 
168,5«26.616.00 
1921* 212.378,592.00 


Gross 
premiums 


$      9,973.92 

85,-095.26 

158.008.34 

83.506.92 

67,523.69 

69,997.83 

91,590'.54 

87,603.97 

83,581.04 

87,266.07 

91,129.41 

146,840.87 

170,003.88 

200.661.14 

167,230.29 

194,391.94 

159,560.70 

184,305.83 

171,535.33 

196,190.21 

224,794.57 

283,445.16 

305,652.99 

174.998.96 

409,664.28 

364,700.87 


Premiums 
Returned 


Losses  and 
Claims  Paid 


1,473.70 
2.670.19 
2,578.39 

663.57 
1,575.06 
2,540.74 
1,723.65 
5,177.58 
3,382.31 
1,881.04 

877.18 
3,684.78 
3,549.76 
9,576.13 
3,365.15 


$  8,851.23 
14,658.95 
27,243.02 
39,227.21 
13.699.26 
30,632.03 

163,127.09 
42,068.52 
41,734.78 
66,083.52 
28.818.73 
76,782.53 
39,927.19 

152,620.89 

470,374.55 

130,844.70 
48,602.85 
38,337.93 

165,101.10 
72.666.25 

252.977.78 
39.680.25 
37,100.47 
75.287.65 
88,358.40 

132,418.95 


Net 

PremiUBM 

for  Taxation 


$      4,322.69 
57,766.02 
128,186.93. 
59,238.21 
52,249.37 
36,825.06 
42.586.91 
40,357.87 
41,350.44 
41,50?.89 
64,049.14 
77.344.05 
127,526.93 
74.094.79 
34,568.36 
61,889.63: 
106,890.02 
119,83J.46 
12,983.82 
102,389.24 
—  6,212.38 
179,14^.061 
194.960.01 
112.204.18 
206,320.61 
222,697.55 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  ot  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


Current  Building 

On  October  1,  American  ship- 
yards were  building  or  under  con- 
tract to  build  for  private  shipown- 
ers 198  steel  vessels  of  255,431  gross 
tons  compared  with  131  steel  ves- 
sels of  249,999  gross  tons  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1922,  says  a  summary  of 
the  bureau  of  navigation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Recent  Contracts 

Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Cor- 
poration, Tacoma,  Washington,  a 
$1,000,000  freight  and  passenger  ves- 
sel for  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  new  steamer  will  be  a 
twin-screw  craft,  365  feet  long,  49 
feet  beam  and  26  feet  depth,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of 
16  knots  an  hour.  Although  the  ves- 
sel is  being  built  primarily  for  the 
Alaska-Puget  Sound  run  she  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  easily  adapted 
to  other  routes,  and  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  she  may  be  converted 
to  diesel-electric  drive.  Work  will 
start  immediately  and  the  ship  prob- 
ably will  be  ready  for  operation  by 
next  summer.  The  steamer  will  have 
accommodations  for  about  235  first 
cabin  passengers  and  will  be  the 
largest  vessel  in  service  to  Alaska. 

The  St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Oregon,  two  pile- 
drivers  for  Army  Engineers  for  use 
in  conjunction  with  dike  work  on 
lower  Columbia  River,  $12,383.20 
each. 


American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  175  long  by  26  by  11. 

Great    Lakes   Engineering   Works, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan,  automobile 
and  passenger  ferry,  Walkerville  & 
Detroit  Ferry  Company,  128  long  by 
45  (53  over  guards)  by  12  loaded 
draft,  compound  engine,  800  IHP. 

Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Com- 
pany, Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi River  packet,  Eagle  Packet 
Company,  St.  Louis,  210  long  by  38 
by  6-6;  engines  and  boilers  to  be 
installed  by  owners. 

Charles  Ward  Engineering  works, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  light- 
house tender,  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Ser- 
vice; 164-6  long  by  32-6  by  5;  two 
non  -  condensing  HP  engines.  Two 
steel  barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Flor- 
ence, Alabama,  120  by  36  by  7-6. 
Sternwheel  tugboat,  Kelly  Axe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Charleston,  90 
by  20  by  4,  one  Fairbanks-Morse  C-0 
engine,  200  HP.  Steel  derrick  boat, 
same  owners,  42  long  by  30  by  5, 
fitted  with  Brown  locomotive  crane. 
Steel  covered  barge,  steel  open  barge, 
same  owners,  each  126  long  by  24 
by  7. 

Keel-layings 

Light  vessel  110,  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
Service,  Bath  Iron  Works,  October  25. 

Car  float,  Brooklyn  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Terminal,  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  October  19. 

Two  passenger  vessels,  Wilmington 


Steamship  Company  (Wilson  Line), 
and  one  floating  grain  elevator,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Company,  all  October  25. 

Three  steel  tugboats.  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  Tebo  Yacht  Basin 
Company,  all  August  31. 

Launchings 

Yosemite,  ferryboat,  James  Rolph 
&  Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Union  Plant,  October  19. 

Light  vessel  106,  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
Service,  Bath  Iron  Works,  October  21. 

Priscilla  Dean,  wood  yacht,  K.  M. 
Devos,  DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works, 
October  25. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  Lake  freight- 
er, George  Hall  Coal  Company  of 
Canada,  Eraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  Octo- 
ber 21. 

Barge,  Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime 
Corporation,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  October  5. 

Goodwill,  yacht,  Keith  Spalding, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Harlan  Plant,  October  21. 

Raleigh,  scout  cruiser.  United 
States  Navy,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Fore  River  Plant, 
October  25. 

Floating  grain  elevator,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Company,   November  8. 

Deliveries 

N.  H.  Botsford,  Lake  freighter, 
George  Hall  Coal  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Eraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  September. 

S-48,  submarine,  U.S.N.,  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Company,  October  14. 

Two  barges,  Rockland  &  Rockport 
Lime  Corporation,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  October  13,  25, 

Bulk  freighter,  Mathews  Steam- 
ship Company,  Port  Arthur  Ship- 
building Company,  October  7. 

Car  float,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Baltimore  Drydock  Plant,  October  11. 

Steelore,  ore  and  oil  carrier,  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  October  30. 


Work  in  Prospect 


Authorization  has  been  given  for 
the  construction  of  two  dump  or  hop- 
per barges  for  use  on  the  middle 
and  upper  Columbia  River  in  con- 
nection with  dredging  operations. 
Sjiecifications  are  being  prepared  at 

the    office    of    the    Second    Portland 

,    ,    ,  -—^        ,   District,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.. 

The   raising    of   the   steamship    Duquesne    on    the    new    10,000-ton    drydock    was    the    main    feature    o{     .  ,  j;   ht     •  -mt  ^ 

the    celebration    that    marked    the    opening    of    the    Mobile    plant    of    the    Todd    Shipyards    Corporation,    in    cnarge  01    MajOr   MayO,   and   a   Call 
This   dock   was   towed   to    Mobile   from    Erie    Basin,   a   distance   of    1700   miles.      Photo    by   Todd    Ship-     ^^j.    ]rjjjjg    ^jU    Kg    issued    shortlv 
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The  Port  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
plans  an  expenditure  of  $75,000  for 
a  motor  pilot  boat  to  be  utilized  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  River. 
Through  the  operation  of  this  boat 
it  is  calculated  that  steam  tug  ser- 
vice at  the  mouth  of  the  river  can 
be  largely  dispensed  with.  The  pilot 
boat  will  be  120  feet  long  and  have 
a  beam  of  26  feet,  being  fitted  with 
a  diesel  engine  of  not  less  than  200 
horsepower  that  may  develop  con- 
siderably more.  There  will  also  be 
comfortable  living  quarters  for  crew 
and  pilots.  When  the  plans  are  ready 
proposals  will  be  asked  of  builders 
located  within  the  Port  of  Portland 
taxation  district. 


The  United  States  Army,  corps  of 
engineers,  has  authorized  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of 
eight  steel  fuel  barges  to  replace  a 
like  number  of  wooden  barges  in 
dredging  work  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Funds  for  the  new 
barges  will  be  provided  by  Congress 
in  March.  The  barges  will  be  120 
feet  long,  34  feet  beam  and  7.6  feet 
deep. 


The  Victoria-Anacortes  Ferry  Com- 
pany has  requested  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  automobile  and 
passenger  ferry  boat  to  be  placed 
in  service  about  April  1  of  next  year 
between  Anacortes,  Washington,  and 
Sidney,  B.  C.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions call  for  a  boat  146  feet  long, 
34  feet  beam  and  9  feet  in  depth, 
equipped  with  a  500-horsepower  die- 
sel engine. 


The  Algiers  Drydock  &  Ship  Re- 
pair Company  of  New  Orleans  is  to 
construct  a  floating  all-steel  drydock 
to  accommodate  vessels  up  to  10,000 
deadweight  tons,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $400,000.  The  drydock  as 
planned  will  be  250  feet  by  54  feet 
and  will  be  equipped  with  hydraulic 
trunks  26  feet  high  and  will  be  op- 
erated by  electric-driven  centrifugal 
pumps. 


The  salvage  steamer  Algerine  of 
the  London  Salvage  Association  has 
gone  south  in  an  attempt  to  salvage 
the  Mexican  liner  Guerrero,  which 
was  beached  on  the  coast  three  miles 
north  of  Mazatlan  in  a  recent  storm. 
The  vacancy  in  the  Mexican  States 
Line  caused  by  the  disability  of  the 
Guerrero  has  been  filled  by  the 
steamer  Chihuahua. 

An  unusual  marine  accident  oc- 
curred in  Yokohama  the  early  part 
of  October  with  the  launching  of  the 
197-ton  refrigerator  vessel  Sankei 
Maru,  built  by  the  Yokohama  Dock- 
yard.   The  ship,  shortly  after  reach- 


ing water,  lurched  to  starboard  and 
sank  within  ten  minutes.  Forty  men 
working  on  the  ship  jumped  over- 
board and  were  rescued  without  se- 
rious mishap.  The  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident is  not  known.  The  vessel  will 
be  raised  and  reconstructed.  She 
was  built  by  order  of  the  Bonin  Is- 
land government  and  was  to  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  fish  be- 
tween the  Bonin  Islands  and  Tokyo. 
The  governor  of  Tokyo  and  officials 
of  the  dockyard  company  were  pres- 
ent at  the  christening. 


A  new  marine  way  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  year  at 
the  new  plant  of  the  King  &  Winge 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  East  Wa- 
terway, Seattle.  The  King  &  Winge 
Shipbuilding  Company  recently  moved 
its  yard  from  West  Seattle  to  East 
Waterway  and  plan  to  develop  one 
of  the  most  eflftcient  ship  repair 
yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  last  of  the  auction  sales  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  through  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  of  surplus  mate- 
rial, will  be  held  at  Sparrows'  Point, 
Maryland,  November  22,  1922.  The 
auction  will  be  conducted  by  the  M. 
Fox  &  Sons  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  material  which  will 
be  offered  at  this  auction  was  pur- 
chased for  use  in  the  construction 
of  three  13,000-ton  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  that  were  under  con- 
tract with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  and  were  subse- 
quently cancelled.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  valves  of  standard  manufac- 
ture, varying  in  size  from  1  inch 
to  20  inches,  are  to  be  included  in 
this  sale.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  50  tons  of  brass  valves  and  150 
tons  of  iron  valves;  many  of  the 
iron  valves  are  brass  fitted.  There 
are  four  Yarrow  tube  boilers  of  the 
Express  type,  each  having  a  heating 
surface  of  approximately  4900  square 
feet  and  built  for  a  pressure  of  465 
pounds  per  square  inch.  They  are 
equipped  for  burning  oil,  and  while 
they  are  specially  designed  for  ma- 
rine service  they  could  be  used  for 
stationary   installation. 

Many  items  of  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment and  supplies  will  also  be  offer- 
ed at  this  auction,  including  joiner 
work,  refrigerator  doors,  plumbing 
supplies  and  thermo  tanks  built  for 
use  in  connection  with  indirect  heat- 
ing system.  Three  automobiles  will 
also  be  included. 


The  Oregon  Boiler  Works  of  Se- 
attle have  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  repair  of  the  steamer  Ketch- 
ikan of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany,   which    was    recently    beached 


after  she  struck  an  iceberg  in  Icy 
Strait,  Southeastern  Alaska.  The 
work  will  be  done  at  the  Heffernan 
drydock  in  West  Seattle  and  will 
cost  about  $40,000.  The  hull  of  the 
ship  was  badly  damaged  and  fifty 
plates  will  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  vessel's  bottom.  Fifteen  plates 
will  be  replaced  after  they  have  been 
faired,  while  thirty-five  will  have  to 
be  entirely   renewed. 


The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
was  the  successful  bidder  on  two 
pieces  of  repair  work  to  be  done  on 
the  steamer  President  Wilson  when 
she  returns  from  her  next  trip  to  the 
Orient.  One  was  for  the  installa- 
tion of  steerage  accommodations  on 
C  deck  in  No.  8  compartment,  on 
which  the  Moore  company  bid  $9935 
and  the  installation  of  steerage  ac- 
commodations for  240  steerage  trav- 
elers in  Nos.  7  and  8  compartments, 
bidding  $19,835,  while  the  other  was 
for  the  installation  of  steam  and 
exhaust  lines  to  the  winches  and 
changes  in  the  fire  chain.  The  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Company  was 
the  next  lowest  bidder  with  a  quo- 
tation of  $21,260  on  the  installation 
of  accommodations  for  240  steerage 
passengers  in  compartments  Nos.  7 
and  8,  and  $3401  on  the  steam  and 
exhaust  lines  to  winches. 


The  sea-going  tug  Tussler  was 
launched  October  19  at  the  Chilman 
shipyards,  Hoquiam.  The  ship  was 
towed  to  the  Grays  Harbor  Motor- 
ship  yards  in  Aberdeen  and  will  be 
fitted  with  200  horsepower  C.  0.  die- 
sel engines.  The  tug  was  construct- 
ed for  the  R.  J.  Ultican  Tug  Com- 
pany. 


-  The  new  vessel  Jeannette  Scott, 
designed  by  Cox  &  Stevens  and 
building  under  their  supervision  for 
the  Adams  Boat  Line,  Inc.,  is  ap- 
proaching completion  at  the  yard  of 
the  Murnan  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Mobile,  Alabama.  This  vessel 
is  120  feet  overall,  has  a  beam  of 
25  feet  6  inches,  is  equipped  with 
two  oil  engines  delivering  240  b.  h.  ' 
p.;  is  for  combined  passenger  and  \ 
freight  service,  and  will  draw  4  feet 
10  inches  loaded.  The  Adams  Boat 
Line  does  business  between  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg,  Manitee  River  and 
Sarasota  Bay  towns. 


The  tanker  Lyman  Stewart  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company  which  was  j 
wrecked  and  has  been  lying  on  the 
rocks  at  Lands  End,  San  Francisco, 
since  the  early  part  of  October,  has 
been  sold  by  Lloyd's  underwriters 
to  Captain  T.  P.  H.  Whitelaw,  sal- 
vage expert,  who  will  dismantle  the 
vessel.     In   making  the   sale   it  was 
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stipulated  that  the  tanker  was  not 
to  be  salvaged  but  was  to  be  dis- 
mantled. 


The  bankrupt  Prince  Rupert  Dry- 
dock  &  Engineering  Company  may 
be  able  to  pay  50  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. Another  Canadian  corporation, 
the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Shipowners, 
Ltd.,  which  was  constructing  four 
barkentines  at  the  Cholberg  yard 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Dominion 
government,  has  been  declared  bank- 
rupt. 


The  Kure  naval  arsenal,  Japan, 
has  launched  a  20-ton  electric-weld- 
ed vessel.  A  17-ton  electric-welded 
buoy  has  been  built  at  Osaka  for  the 
Yokkaichi  harbor  office  and  an  oil 
tank  is  being  built  for  the  Japanese 
Navy. 


Spalding  of  Chicago  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  was 
launched  Saturday,  October  21,  at 
the  Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware. The  yacht,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Henry  J.  Gielow,  naval 
architect  of  New  York,  is  a  two- 
masted  schooner  measuring  161  feet 
overall  with  a  beam  of  30  feet,  a 
depth  of  hold  of  21  feet,  and  a  draft 
of  15  feet  3  inches.  The  auxiliary 
propelling  machinery  will  consist  of 
a  six-cylinder  Nelseco  engine  of  the 
diesel  type  burning  heavy  oil.  It  is 
expected  the  yacht  will  be  completed 
and  turned  over  to  her  owner  by  the 
first  of  the  year. 


The  auxiliary  schooner  yacht  Good- 
will, which  is  being  built  for  Keith 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  bought  the  Simpson 
drydocks  at  Boston  and  will  operate 
them  under  the  title  of  Simpson 
Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Two  carfloats.  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;  launch  Nov/22,  est. 

Ten  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launchings  Nov- 
Dec/22,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Co,  Huntington,  W  Va,  135 
x27xl0;  launch  Jan/23,  est. 

Three  decked  barges,  Patton-Tully 
Transportation  Co,  Memphis,  160x34 
x7;  launch  Dec/22,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x  26x11;    launch  1923,  est. 

Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;  launch  Feb/23, 
est. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  launch 
1923,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  781,  bulk  freighter 
H.  K.  Oakes  Company;  596  LBP;  64 
beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11,  185 
WP. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP. 


No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar 
/23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec/22,  est;  launch  Mar/23,  est; 
deliver  May/23,  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9V2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Nov/ 
22, est;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launch  Jan/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  May/ 
23,  est;    deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILD'G   COR- 
PORATION,   BALTIMORE 
DRYDOCK  PLANT, 
BALTIMORE 

Fort  McHenry,  hull  125,  tanker 
builder's  account;  340  LBP;  49 
beam;  23-6  loaded  draft;  10 1/2  loaded 
speed;  6050  DWT;  rec  eng,  2000  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  15-6;  keel 
Nov24/20;   launch   Febl/22. 

Hull  131,  carfloat  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.;    180  LBP;  36  beam;  9  loaded 


draft;   keel  June  3/22;   launch   Sept 
18/22;  deliver  Octll/22. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382.  scout  cruiser 
U  S  N ;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383.  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 


Massachu 
ship  USN; 
S-27,  hull 
S-29,  hull 
S-42,  hull 
S-43,  hull 
S-44,  hull 
S-45,  hull 
S-46,  hull 
S-47,  hull 


setts,    hull    1400,    battle- 
to  be  scrapped. 
1318,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
1320,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Goodwill,  hull  3478,  yacht  Keith 
Spalding;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3 
deep;  360  DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  launch  Oct 
21/22. 

Hull  3479,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal; 
keel  Septl8/22. 

Hull  3480,  sister  to  above. 
Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 
Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Steelore,  hull  4213,  ore  and  oil 
Ore  SS  Co;  550  LBP;  72  beam;  32-4 
loaded  draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  20,- 

000  DWT;  turb  eng,  4600  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  17-6x12;  keel  July 
20/21;  launch  Augl5/22;  deliver 
Oct30/22. 

No  name,  hull  4214,  freighter 
Eastern  Steamship  Company;  233-6 
LBP;  40  beam;  15-6  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  1340  DWT;  rec 
engs,  1300  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
13-9x11;  keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4215,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug29/22. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal -sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
9^2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing    eng,    750    IHP; 

1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
N0VI5/22,  est. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Zalophus,  steel  motor  houseboat 
for  John  Ringling;  125  LOA;  21 
beam;  4  draft;   12  speed;  two  6-cyl 
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180  HP  Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel 
Mar22/22;  launch  June24/22;  deliv- 
Novl5/22,  est. 

Steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles 
Ringling;  120  LOA;  20  beam;  4 
draft;  2  Speedway  6-cyl  engs,  165 
HP  each;  keel  June30/22. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;   94.3   per  cent  comp   Octl/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   89.8  per  cent  comp  Octl/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  57.7  per  cent 
comp  Octl/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN ;  keel  Aug4/20 ;  48.2  per  cent 
comp  Octl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  43.1  per  cent 
comp  Octl/22. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launch  Novl5/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Nov30/22,  est. 

Priscilla  Dean,  hull  63,  wood  yacht 
K.  M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  12^/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  Oct25/22;  deliver 
Nov5/22,   est. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Steel  Traveler,  hull  68,  freighter 
U.  S,  Steel  Products  Co.;  425  LBP; 
56  beam;  27  loaded  draft;  11^/2  load- 
ed speed;  10,025  DWT;  Parsons  tur- 
bines, 3100  SHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3x11-3%;  keel  Marl6/22;  launch 
Oct7/22. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22. 

Berkshire,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July  5/ 22;  launch 
Novl5/22,  est;  deliver  Janl5/23,  est. 

Allegheny,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Julv24/22;  launch  Decl5/22,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  74,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad,  292  long;  43-8  beam; 


11-6  deep;    keel  July26/22;    deliver 
Novl/22,  est. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  deliver  Nov21/22,  est. 

FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

N.  H.  Botsford,  hull  18,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning;  keel 
Feb/22;  launch  Augl9/22;  deliver 
Sept/22. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  hull  19,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  sister  to  above;  launch  Oct 
21/22;   deliver  Oct30/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  17,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar/22. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr/22. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  0.  Kretlow. 

James  MacNaughton,  hull  242,  bulk 
frt  Wilson  Tran  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  11 1/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Sept23/ 
22;  deliver  Octl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferry,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit Ferry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  F«&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;   deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge.  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 


Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

KYLE    &    PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

Bird  S.  Coler,  hull  154,  steel  ferry- 
boat dept  of  plants  and  structures, 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers;  keel  June 
10/23,  est. 

LAKE  TORPEDO  BOAT  CO., 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    C.  D.  Maxfield. 

S-48,  hull  48,  submarine  USN; 
launch  Feb26/21 ;  delivered  and  com- 
missioned Octl4/22. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVs  molded 
beam;  21- 0^/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr 23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-111/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33 1^  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  IOI-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  SSy^  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil.  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21 ; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200    normal    disp;    23   speed;    GE 
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turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

Ohio,  hull  265,  diesel  yacht  Cox  & 
Stevens;  172  LOA;  26  beam;  15-6 
deep;  keel  Augl/22;  launch  Septl6 
/22;  deliver  Nov/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12 V2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9x11-6. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G,  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5y4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21;  to  be  scrapped. 

Hull  270,  barge  Rockland  &.  Rock- 
port  Lime  Corporation;  length  196- 
10;  keel  Junel4/22;  launch  Sept7/ 
22;  deliver  Octl3/22. 

Hull  271,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Junel9/22;  launch  Oct5/22;  deliver 
Oct25/22. 

Hull  274,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Septll/22. 

Hull  273,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug8/22. 

Hull  274,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Septll/22. 

Hull  275,  car  float  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet 
long;  keel  Octl9/22. 

Hull  276,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel  not  laid. 

Hull  277,  sister  to  above,  keel  not 
laid. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

Purchasing  Agent:    W.  E.  Decker. 

Hull  47,  single-deck  bulk  freighter 
Mathews  Steamship  Co;  530  LBP; 
58  beam;  12  loaded  speed;  10,000 
DWT;  3-cyl  TE  engs,  251/2-41-67x42, 
2100    IHP;    3    Scotch    boilers,    13-6; 


keel    MaylO/22;    launch    Augl2/22; 
deliver  Oct7/22. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Maryland,  hull  1021,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  320  LBP;  42-6  beam  on  10' 
WL,  58  over  guards;  14-6  mean 
draft;  18  miles  speed;  about  800 
DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  13-3x11-6;  keel  Mar 
7/22;  launch  July25/22;  deliver  Oct 
15/22,  est. 

State  of  Virginia,  hull  1020,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
1/22;  launch  Sept6/22;  deliver  Nov 
18/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Oct25/22. 

Floating  grain  elevator  with  steel 
deckhouse  and  steel  frame  tower 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Philadelphia;  100 
LOA;  30  molded  beam;  13  deep;  op- 
erating machinery  and  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 10x12-71/2,  125  WP;  keel  Oct 
25/22;  launch  Nov8/22. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

Youngstown,  hull  740,  ferryboat 
Erie  R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam; 
17-4  loaded  draft;  1538  gross  tons; 
rec  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 12-9x12-9;  keel  Mayl2/22. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft.  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug26/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 


Haleakala,  passenger  vessel  Inter- 
Is.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  I6V2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers;  to  carry  434  passengers; 
keel  May  16/22;  launch  Sept  18/22; 
deliver  Nov30/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  54,  grain  barge 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct 
2/22. 

No  name,  hull  55,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Oct9/22. 

No  name,  hull  56,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl6/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  91/2  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Novl/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  lOV^  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Dec2/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec9/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl6/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec23/22,  est. 

Munmotor,  Munson  S  S  Co,  3000 
DWT;  conversion  from  reciprocating 
to  diesel  engines. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  108  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about 
219  gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x 
40-26,  650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3 
xll-6;  keel  Aug  31/22;  deliver  Jan 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug3I/22;  deliver  Feb 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
Sept5/22;  launch  Nov/22,  est;  de- 
liver Aprl5/23,   est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch  Mar3/22;  deliver  Novl/22, 
est. 
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Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22; 
deliver  Novl/22,  est. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  hull  20,  sidewheel 
car  ferry  Mo.-Ills.  R.  R.  Co.,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long;  keel  June8/22; 
launch  Sept21/22;  deliver  Decl/22, 
est. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal-burning,  natural  draft. 

Hull  22,  steel  barge,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Florence,  Ala.;  120  long  by 
36  by  7-6. 

Hull  23,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  24,  sternwheel  towboat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
90  long  by  20  by  4;  one  Fairbanks- 
Morse  C-0  eng,  200  HP. 

Hull  25,  steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
42  long  by  30  by  5;  barge  fitted  with 
No.  4  Brown  type  H,  steam  locomo- 
tive crane. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull   142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull  144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

Shasta,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Feb20/22;    launch   Oct5/22. 

Yosemite,  hull  5316,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May  12/22;    launch  Octl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  5317,  tank  barge 
Standard  Oil  Co   (Calif);  210  LBP; 


40    beam;    13-6    loaded    draft;    full 
diesel-electric  drive. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.  R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ing date  not  set. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launching 
date  not  set. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jaii2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;    to  be  scrapped. 

TODD   DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  L.  Bankson. 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5 ' 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

UNION   CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    S.  G.  Plummer. 

No  name,  hull  24,  bay  barge,  Shell 
Co.  of  Calif.;  200  LBP;  38  beam; 
14  loaded  draft;  keel  Aug22/22. 


Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,   UNION   PLANT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Miscellaneous  repairs  and  paint- 
ing: U.  S.  Transp.  Meigs,  Alvarado, 
Celilo,  Gov.  Markham,  City  of  Reno, 
Nehalem.  Propeller  repairs:  Wm. 
F.  Herrin,  Charlie  Watson.  Remet- 
aled  L.  P.  Slippers  and  repaired  car- 
go pump:  Coalinga.  Two  steel 
masts :  Cowanshannock.  New  pis- 
ton rings:  Algonquin,  El  Segundo. 
Tailshaft  repairs:  Nanking  (1  spare 
tailshaft  and  coupling),  Katherine, 
Admiral  Schley,  Wm.  Donovan  (hull 
repairs).  Winch  repairs:  Maka- 
weli.  Admiral  Goodrich,  H.  M.  Sto- 
rey. Engine  and  boiler  repairs : 
Lurline  (hull),  Olinda  (crankshaft 
for  gas  engine),  Caoba  (also  hull 
repairs),  Liebre  (also  hull  repairs), 
Lyngern,  Viking  (pipe  work),  Mult- 
nomah. Enlarge  tonnage  openings: 
Zenon.  Move  2  boilers  into  middle 
of  No.  2  hatch:  Panaman.  Hatch 
covers:  Sinaloa.  Make  tracings  and 
blueprints:  President  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  President  Cleveland 
(also  repair  copper  pipe).  Hull  re- 
pairs: San  Pedro,  Tamaroa,  South- 
western Wharf  Company's  Barge. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Maunganui, 
Albertolite  (jacking  worm  gear),  La 
Brea  (also  3  whistle  levers).  La  Pla- 
centia  (2  gib  head  keys).  West  Ka- 
tan  (1  shaft  and  hub),  Mexico  (also 
repair  boiler  feed  pumps),  Cuba,  Ly- 
man Stewart  (furnish  labor  and  ma- 
terial to  Marine  Underwriters),  Wal- 
ter A.  Luckenbach  (repaired  dam- 
aged bow),  Annie  Johnson,  Shasta 
(repair  damage),  J.  A.  Talbot,  Mat- 
sonia,  Frank  G.  Drum  (damaged  ac- 
count), Nevada  (repair  copper  pipe), 
D.  G.  Scofield  (12  copper  sleeves), 
Iowa,  Pacific,  W.  S.  Miller  (1  con- 
denser head),  Ferry  Steamer  San 
Pablo,  F.  H.  Hillman,  Admiral  Dew- 
ey (also  1  propeller),  F.  H.  Hillman, 
Sudbury,  American,  Santa  Paula 
(valves  and  springs  for  cargo  pump), 
Rosalie  Mahoney,  General  Frisbie,  At- 
las, Venetia  (2  furnace  fronts),  Napa 
Valley,  Florence  Luckenbach,  Echo, 
Alumna,  Santa  Rita  (1  yoke  for  lock- 
ing gear),  Ecuador,  Lansing,  Kath- 
erine, Jacob  Luckenbach  (bronze 
worm  for  windlass),  Sinaloa,  Bon- 
dowoso,  Ashbury  Park,  Providencia 
(also  C.  L.  Column  for  windlass), 
Tahoe  (also  1  C.  I.  Propeller),  Her- 
cules, Tatoosh,  Wyadda,  Olympic, 
S.  0.  Barge  No.  95,  S.  C.  T.  Todd, 
K.  R.  Kingsbury,  Yorba  Linda  (gal- 
ley repairs),  Haida,  Kanji  Maru,  El 
Segundo,  Shabonee,  City  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,   EAST  SAN 

PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Hull  repairs:  Floridian,  Cahokia, 
Miss  Ship,  Yerba  Linda  (also  sun- 
dry engine  and  boiler  repairs),  Wm. 
Donovan  (also  engine  repairs).  En- 
gine repairs:  Wellesley,  Albert  Jef- 
fries. Windlass  repairs:  Trinidad, 
Coalinga  (also  pinions  and  shaft  re- 
newals).    Repairs   to  telegraph:    J. 
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A  Policy  and  Its  Results 

In  1914  when  the  oxygen  industry  was  in  the  early  stages  of  development  the 
LINDE  COMPANY  adopted  as  two  important  features  of  its  sales  policy: 

First:       A  definite  schedule  of  prices  based  on  consumption. 

Second:  A  reduction  of  prices  as  rapidly  as  increased  volume  warranted. 
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The  accompanying  chart  shows  typical  prices  applying 
in  1914  as  compared  with  those  applying  under  our 
new  1922  schedule.  This  illustrates  clearly  the  benefits  to 
LINDE  users  of  the  continued  application  of  these  two 
features  to  the  large  increase  in  production  since  1914. 

The  1922  prices  shown  for  the  respective  consumptions 
are  the  average  for  the  entire  chain  of  30  plants  and  50 
warehouses  through  which  LINDE  OXYGEN  is  dis- 
tributed today.  Slightly  lower  prices  prevail  at  the  plants 
in  districts  of  heavy  oxygen  demand.  Higher  prices  prevail 
where  shipments  are  made  from  convenient  service 
warehouses,  or  where  undeveloped  consumption  does  not 
permit  large  scale  plant  production  and  distribution. 

No  oxygen  user,  large  or  small,  should  close  an  arrangement  for  oxygen  supply 
without  first  securing  1922  prices  from  the  nearest  LINDE  District  Sales  Office. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

BALFOUR   BUILDING,   SAN    FRANCISCO 
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B.  Stetson.  Feed  pump  repairs: 
West  Catanace.  Circulating  pump 
renewals:  Calerillo.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  J.  A.  Talbot,  Haleo,  Oleum, 
Cowril,  A.  L.  Kent. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 
SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 
Reconditioning  and  converting  in- 
to oil  burners:  Cowiche,  El  Cicuta. 
Dock  for  cleaning  and  painting:  M. 
S.  Valero,  La  Habra  (also  renewing 
stern  tube  and  propeller  wheel 
and  miscellaneous  boiler,  engine  and 
hull  repairs).  La  Placentia  (also 
miscellaneous  engine  and  boiler  re- 
pairs), Yale.  Dock  for  inspection 
and  hull  repairs:  Dredge  San  Pedro, 
Launch  Cerritos.  Machinery  re- 
pairs: Robin  Goodfellow,  Paul  Luck- 
enbach,  M.  S.  Angel,  Idaho.  Elec- 
trical repairs:  M.  S.  Babinda,  Pres- 
ident Harrison  (also  miscellaneous 
piping  and  equipment  repairs).  Re- 
new hause  pipe:  San  Diego.  Dock- 
ed for  changing  propeller  sheath- 
ing: Nome  City.  Minor  repairs: 
Orinoco,  Ryder  Hanify,  Mayarit. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and 
sundry  repairs:  West  Jappa,  Co- 
vena,  William  H.  Smith,  Aurora, 
Oleum,  barge  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  U. 
S.  C.  G.  Golden  Gate,  ferry  stmr. 
Claremont,  Ann  Hanify,  Fort  Bragg, 
Zarah  Castle,  Sea  Foam,  Sausalito, 
U.  S.  transport  Grant,  San  Antonio, 
tug  Gleanor,  stra.  schr.  Frank  D. 
Stout,  fire  boat  David  Scannel,  U.  S. 
C.  G.  cutter  Lydonia,  City  of  Syd- 
ney, tug  Henry  J.  Biddle,  West  Ka- 
tan.  Drydocking  and  hull  repairs: 
Sausalito,  Floridian,  dredge  San  Pa- 
blo. Miscellaneous  hull  and  deck 
repairs:  C.  &  0.  Barge  No.  1,  Co- 
lombia, ship  Arapahoe,  bark.  Ed 
Sewall.  Engine  repairs:  Meton,  U. 
S.  C.  G.  cutter  Shawnee,  Dutch  str. 
Arakan,  Admiral  Schley,  West  Islip 
(repairs  to  valve  chamber),  C.  G.  Ca- 
hokia,  Manoa,  Matsonia,  Lassen,  Roy- 
al Arrow.  Boiler  work:  Barge  Baja 
California,  barge  Jennie  &  Edna. 
Drydocking  and  sheathing:  Cal.  & 
Haw.  pile  driver.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs :  Edna,  yacht  Evian,  Pres.  Lin- 
coln, Alaska. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Idaho,  Ten- 
nessee (drydocking),  Seattle  (prep- 
aration for  commissioning).  Voyage 
repairs:  Pyro.  Turbine  repairs: 
Empress  of  Australia.  Miscellane- 
ous repairs  incidental  to  operation 
as  district  craft:  Sotoyomo,  Maho- 
pac,  Tatnuck  (also  drydocking).  Paw- 
tucket.  Care  and  preservation  (out 
of  commission)  :  Oregon,  Missoula, 
Charlotte. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Drydocking  and  repairing:  bark 
Macerata,  yt.  Winchester,  yt.  Oneida, 
Anna,  tug  Active,  sch.  John  Eric- 
son,  Venus.  Drydocking  and  paint- 
ing: L.  H.  T.  Oak,  Spruce,  General 
Edmund     Kirby,     Pyxie,    Speedwell, 
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Col.  Albert  Todd,  yt.  Galatea,  sch. 
Louis  E.  Beauchamp,  Repairs:  Ana- 
conda, Otho,  West  Ira,  Eastern  Lead- 
er, Eastern  Sword,  Western  Glen. 
Removing  engines:  General  Wilkins. 
Conversion  from  coal  to  oil  burner: 
Nyanza.  Drydocking  and  painting: 
yt.  Nearia,  sch.  Victoria  S.,  yt.  Dol- 
phin (alterations).  Drydocking  and 
repairs:  yt.  Inca  II,  tug  W.  B.  Pol- 
lock, sch.  Jennie  Forrest,  sch.  Edna 
B.  Hough,  sch.  Victor,  yt.  Hussar 
III,  yt.  Alcyone  (alterations),  yt. 
Orlo  IV  (installed  wheels),  yt.  Alac- 
rity (bottom  repairs),  tug  Daisy, 
yt.  Anona,  brk.  Malfetta,  yt.  Nour- 
mahal,  sch.  Florence  B.  Phillips,  bg. 
Socony  123,  sch.  Elinor  Taylor.  Re- 
pairs: Merry  Mount,  yt.  Atherto, 
Sag  Harbor,  S.  C.  Hansen,  Belvi- 
dere,  Sinast,  yt.  Undaunted  (altera- 
tions), independence,  yt.  Trillora. 
Installed  new  boiler:  tug  John  Ar- 
buckle. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Docked  for  cleaning,  painting,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Pedro  Christo- 
pherson,  Spokane,  Gas  boat  Petrol- 
eum II,  Wheatland  Montana,  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Hamer. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Indianapolis, 
Washington,  Sol  Due,  Btkns.  Forest 
Dream  and  Forest  Friend,  H.  F.  Al- 
exander, Talthybius,  Santa  Clara. 
Repairs  to  vent  screen:  Eagle.  New 
tail  shaft:  M.  S.  Kennecot,  Jeffer- 
son. New  topmast:  Delrosa.  Dock- 
ed for  survey:    Ketchikan. 

THE    WINSLOW    MARINE    RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
WINSLOW,  WASH. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting: 
Griffdu  (also  repairs  to  towing  en- 
gine and  sundry  repairs),  barge  Ba- 
roda  (also  installing  new  quarters 
and  engine  room  repairs),  Bain- 
bridge  (also  sundry  repairs  to  en- 
gine and  rudder),  tug  Skookum  (also 
new  housing  and  overhauling  en- 
gine). Miscellaneous  repairs  due  to 
damage:    barge  Henry  Villard. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  November  16,  1922. 

Our  report  last  month  was  dated 
the   17th;    since  then: 

Grain  to  Europe  has  shown  more 
activity  than  any  other  off  shore 
trade  from  this  coast,  eight  or  ten 
steamers  having  been  reported  fixed, 
mostly  for  Northern  loading,  with 
rates  somewhat  higher,  36/3  up  to 
38/9,  the  latter  for  a  small  steamer, 
but  most  of  the  fixtures  were  made 
in  the  neighborhood  of  37/6.  Only 
one  steamer  was  definitely  reported 
for  a  full  cargo  of  barley  and  she 
receives  36/10y2d.  The  regular  lin- 
ers have  been  able  to  secure  from 
the  North  considerable  wheat  at 
37/6,  and  although  an  advance  on 
this  figure  is  being  asked,  at  the 
present  time  no  transactions  are  re- 
ported at  higher  rates.  There  has 
been  no  barley  business  of  any  con- 
sequence done  for  some  weeks  past 
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in  parcel  shipments. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  has  been 
again  quite  inactive,  and  although 
parcels  are  still  going  forward  in 
berth  steamers  there  are  no  full 
cargo  transactions  to  report  except 
one  or  two  steamers  berthed  for 
owners'  account,  but  rates  are  still 
quotable  at  about  $11. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  Again  we 
have  to  report  two  or  three  steam- 
ers for  this  destination  with  quite 
a  bit  of  activity  and  consequently 
an  advance  in  the  rates,  $13.50  now 
being  considered  the  going  rate  and 
owners  are  asking  an  advance  on 
this  figure. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  of  South 
America:  Some  business  has  been 
done  at  $16  per  M.  on  vessels  regu- 
larly engaged  in  this  trade  and  one 
large  sailing  vessel  is  reported  fixed 
on  private  terms  which  we  judge 
to  be  considerably  lower  than  the 
steamers  are  getting.  It  is  reported 
that  another  foreign  steamship  line 
is  to  engage  in  this  trade  with  reg- 
ular sailings,  which  accounts  for  the 
softness  in  this  market. 

Nitrate:  Another  small  steamer 
is  fixed  for  nitrate  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  the  reported  rate  of  $6 
per  ton. 

Lumber  U.  S.  Atlantic:  A  for- 
eign steamer  has  been  fixed  from 
British  Columbia  to  a  North  of  Hat- 
teras  port  at  $14.15  and  half  a  doz- 
en American  steamers  have  been 
fixed  from  United  States  Pacific  to 
United  States  Atlantic  ports  at  rates 
ranging  about  $14.50  to   $15. 

The  intercoastal  business  is  very 
brisk  and  no  less  than  half  a  dozen 
American  steamers  have  been  fixed 
on  time  charter  for  one  round  trip, 
most  of  them  at  $1.50  per  deadweight 
ton  per  month,  but  some  at  slightly 
under  this  figure. 

Another  steamer  was  taken  for 
prompt  loading  for  a  cargo  of  sugar 
from  Cuba  to  Vancouver  at  $4.25. 

And  the  order  that  has  been  in 
the  market  for  some  while  for  a  full 
cargo  of  lumber  and  ties  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  United  Kingdom  is 
reported  taken  by  steamer  at  80/-. 

Another  of  our  small  sailing  ves- 
sels has  been  fixed  on  private  terms 
for  a  cargo  of  copra  from  South  Sea 
Islands  to  San  Francisco. 

Shipment  of  oil  from  California 
has  shown  considerable  activity  re- 
cently and  three  10,000  -  ton  tank 
steamers  have  been  purchased  by 
our  local  companies  at  prices  rang- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  per 
deadweight  ton. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  local  fleet 
has  been  increased  by  the  purchase 
of  a  Shipping  Board  steamer  of 
about  3800  tons  for  use  in  the  coast- 
wise lumber  business. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 


THE  MONTH  IN  SHIPPING 


The  Williams  Steamship  Company 
of  New  York,  operating  a  line  of 
steamers  in  the  intercoastal  trade, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  The  com- 
pany is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware. 


The  steamer  President  Harrison, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company  for  one 
trip  to  replace  the  steamer  City  of 
Honolulu  burned  at  sea,  will  make 
at  least  one  more  trip  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  company.  The  steamer 
had  been  allocated  to  Swayne  & 
Hoyt  to  be  used  in  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican trade,  but  the  Shipping  Board 
transferred  the  vessel  temporarily 
to  the  Los  Angeles  company  so  that 
it  could  maintain  its  fortnightly 
schedule  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu. 


The  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha  has 
established  an  independent  service 
between  American  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  those  of  Mexico  and  South, 
America  as  far  as  Valparaiso.  The 
first  steamer  to  be  operated  on  this 
run  is  the  Yoshida  Maru  No.  3  with 
a  full  cargo  of  lumber  out  of  Port- 
land, which  will  be  followed  by  the 
Hokkoh  Maru  in  December. 


The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
cannot  be  taxed,  according  to  a  de- 
cision handed  down  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict at  Seattle  October  21,  restrain- 
ing and  enjoining  county  oflScers 
from  collecting  real  and  personal 
property  taxes  on  property  owned 
by  the  fleet  corporation. 


The  America  -  China  Steamship 
Company  of  New  York  has  sold  its 
steamer  Monmouth  in  Kobe  and  has 
ceased  operations.  The  Monmouth 
was  the  only  steamer  owned  by  the 
company,  which  was  organized  sev- 
eral months  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  the  trade  with  the 
Orient  and  Far  East.  Depression 
of  Oriental  shipping  conditions  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  company  from  this  trade 
and  future  plans  of  the  company  are 
not  known.  C.  D.  Harryman,  vice- 
president  of  the  America  -  China 
Steamship  Company,  after  investi- 
gating immediate  prospects  for  Ori- 
ental shipping,  recommended  that 
the  steamer  be  sold.  The  Monmouth 
was  sold  to  the  Kishimoto  Steam- 
ship Company  for  yen  125,000. 


ry  service  between  Bellingham  and 
Sidney  in  the  spring  of  1923,  thus 
connecting  the  Pacific  highway  and 
the  Georgian  circuit  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Com- 
pany will  convert  one  of  its  avail- 
able vessels  to  the  requirements  of 
this  service  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  carrying  automobiles 
and  individual  passengers  and  a  bus 
line  between  Sidney  and  Victoria 
will  be  established  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  latter. 

Another  vessel  will  be  added  to 
the  fleet  of  the  North  Atlantic  & 
Western  Steamship  Company,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  vessels  oper- 
ated by  the  Nawsco  Line  from  six 
to  seven.  The  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  is  Pacific  Coast  agent  for 
this  line  and  reports  that  an  eighth 
vessel  may  be  added  at  no  distant 
date.  The  steamers  now  composing 
the  fleet  are  the  Wabash,  Brush, 
Blue  Triangle,  Cold  Harbor,  Lehigh 
and  Artigas. 


The    Canadian    Pacific    Steamship 
Company  will  inaugurate  a  daily  fer- 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Transcontinental  Freight  Com- 
pany to  act  as  trans-Pacific  agents 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Middle 
Western    States.      The    Transconti- 
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nental  Freight  Company  has  branch- 
es in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  first  steamer  to  load  for  the 
new  combined  passenger  and  freight 
service  to  be  established  by  Swayne 
&  Hoyt  between  Pacific  Coast  ports 
and  the  East  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica will  sail  about  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary.      Three     steamers,     President 
Hayes,  President  Harrison  and  Sus- 
quehanna, will  maintain  sailings   at 
intervals     of     about     thirty      days. 
The   demand   in   South    America  for 
fresh  fruits  produced  on  the  Pacific 
Coast    has    led    to    the    introduction 
into   this    service   of   steamers   with 
refrigeration    space.      It   is    planned 
to    maintain    a    schedule    of    sailing 
every  three  weeks  in  each  direction. 
The    steamers    will    load    in    South 
American  ports  with  seasonal  fruits 
of    that    hemisphere,    which    on    ac- 
count   of    the    reversion    of    seasons 
ought  to  find  a  ready  market  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  coffee  and  other 
products  in  demand  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  believed  that  a  good  pas- 
senger   list    will    be    available    for 
these    steamers.      Swayne    &    Hoyt 
have   been    operating   freighters    on 
this   run   for  two  years.     The   Sus- 
quehanna   is    the    ex-German    liner 
Rhein,   while  the   other  two   vessels 
are   of  the   522  type   and   were   for- 
merly operated  by  the   Pacific   Mail 
Steamship  Company  in  the  Oriental 
trade. 


The  German  motorship  Principio 
will  be  put  into  the  run  between 
California  ports  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Mexico.  She  will  be  operated  by 
the  United  Fruit  Distributors,  Inc., 
and  will  be  the  first  vessel  flying 
the  German  flag  to  return  to  the 
West  Coast  trade.  Passenger  ser- 
vice is  contemplated  and  additional 
vessels   may   be   placed   on  the   run. 


The  Pacific  Westbound  Conference 
concluded  a  five-day  session  in  San 
Francisco  November  4,  with  nearly 
all  participants  signing  agreement 
to  maintain  until  May,  1923,  stand- 
ard rates  agreed  upon  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Portland.  Those  not 
signing  the  agreement  were  three 
Japanese  lines,  Suzuki  &  Company, 
Mitsui  &  Company,  and  Yamashita 
Kisen  Kaisha,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine.  The 
matter  of  posting  of  $25,000  bond 
of  good  faith  by  all  parties  to  the 
agreement  was  postponed  until  Jan- 
uary 8,  1923,  when  a  conference  will 
be  held  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The 
following  overland  rates  covering 
weight  or  measurement  tons  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  were  adopted:  Cig- 
arets,   $6   a  ton;   cotton,   25  cents   a 
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100  pounds;  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
$6;  general  merchandise,  $9;  milk, 
$7.50;  photo  material,  $9;  plate 
glass,  $11.25;  dye  stuffs,  $9;  lime, 
$9;  rubber  goods,  $9;  cotton  piece 
goods,  $9.  The  California  tariff  on 
arbitrations,  issued  on  December  3, 
1921,  was  adopted  in  its  entirety 
and  affects   all   Pacific   Coast  ports. 

The  tanker  Playa,  10,200  tons 
deadweight,  was  recently  sold  by  the 
Union  Oil  Company  of  Delaware  to 
the  Associated  Oil  Company,  which 
is  having  the  ship  reconditioned  by 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

The  California  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Independent  Wireless  Electric  Com- 
pany for  the  installation  of  wireless 
apparatus  on  its  steamers  Pequot, 
Arcadia,  Casco,  Isonomia,  Ida  and 
Pawnee.  These  were  German  steam- 
ers taken  over  by  the  California 
Steamship  Company  and  have  re- 
cently  undergone  reconditioning. 

The   Shipping  Board  is   making  a 
special   effort  to   interest  American 
steamship     companies    in    the    pur- 
chase   of   the    steamers    West    Grey- 
lock,   West    Faralon,    West   Chopaka 
and  West  Prospect,  four  cargo  ves- 
sels   of   the    10,000    deadweight   ton, 
flush-deck  type,  built  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany.    The  board  has  stated  that  it 
will  be   prepared   to   consider   offers 
on  the   four   ships   on   a   lump    sum 
basis  "as  is,  where  is,"  exclusive  of 
consumable   stores,   fuel   and   leased 
equipment,  through  private  compet- 
itive   negotiations    on    or    after    No- 
vember 10,  1922,  and  that  while  no 
definite    price    has    been    placed    on 
them,  and  bidders  may  submit  offers 
on  their  own  estimate  of  valuation, 
the  board   is  holding  the  vessels  at 
higher   than   $30   a   deadweight  ton. 
Emphasis    has    been    placed    on   the 
fact  that  the  ships  should  be  unus- 
ually   attractive    for    general    cargo 
service  on  long  voyages.     They  are 
equipped  with  reciprocating  engines 
3500  i.  h.  p.,  Scotch  boilers,  oil  burn- 
ers;   have  a  maximum   speed  of   12 
Knots,  and  have  cargo  handling  gear 
of    the    highest   type,    consisting    of 
twenty-two   5-ton  booms,   one  30-ton 
boom  and  twenty-two  winches. 


December 

The  General  Petroleum  Company 
have  purchased  from  the  Shipping 
Board  two  tankers  of  4250  net  tons, 
the  Hamer  and  Hambro. 

The  General  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Associated  Terminals  have 
moved  their  offices  from  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Building  to  240  Battery 
street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Blue  Star  Line  has  establish- 
ed a  regular  monthly  schedule  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Glasgow,  Liv- 
erpool and  London.  The  Pacific 
Coast -United  Kingdom  service  of 
the  company  has  five  steamers  on 
this  run,  the  Tudorstar,  Tuscanstar, 
Romanstar,  the  Magicstar  and  the 
Gothicstar.  Most  of  these  steamers 
have  insulated  space  for  refrigera- 
tion and  are  well  adapted  for  the 
shipping  of  fruits. 


It  is  reported  that  Robert  Dollar 
has  secured  controlling  interest  in 
the  Portland  Lumber  Company  and 
the  company  is  being  reorganized  on 
a  sounder  financial  basis.  This  ought 
to  result  in  an  increased  productiv- 
ity of  the  lumber  firm  and  will  also 
furnish  the  Dollar  Line  with  car- 
goes. 


The  steamboats  General  Jacobs 
and  General  Davis  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  Department  to 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion and  will  be  placed  on  the  Yukon 
River  connecting  St.  Michael  and 
the  terminus  of  the  government's 
railroad  in  Alaska.  The  vessels  will 
carry  mail,  light  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. 

The  arrival  of  the  Munson  Steam- 
ship Company's  steamer  Munaires 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  early  part 
of  November  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  intercoastal  service. 
The  Munson  Steamship  Company  of 
New  York  have  appointed  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  its  Pacific 
Coast  agent  and  plan  to  operate  four 
vessels  on  this  run  on  a  monthly 
schedule.  They  are  the  Munaires, 
Walter  D.  Munson,  Mundelta  and 
Munindies.  On  the  Atlantic  the 
steamers  will  load  at  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  and  will  ac- 
cept cargo  for  all  regular  ports  on 
the  Pacific. 

Announcement  was  made  recently 
of  the  assignment  by  the  Shipping 
Board  of  two  more  steamers  to  the 
Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Company, 
the  9600-ton  flushdeck  steamer  Wa- 
walona  and  the  8800-ton  well-deck 
steamer  West  Coyote.  These  steam- 
ers will  be  prepared  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  to  enter  the  Co- 
lumbia Pacific's  service  between 
Portland  and  north  and  south  China. 
The  increased  volume  of-  shipping 
handled  by  the  Columbia  Pacific 
Shipping  Company  within  the  last 
few  months  and  the  prospect  of  a 
continued  increase  for  1923  neces- 
sitated the  application  for  two  addi- 
tional vessels.  This  company  also  re- 
ceived three  vessels  last  July.   These 
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were  the  West  O'Rowa,  Montague 
and  Pawlet,  the  latter  entering  the 
trans-Pacific  trade  November  15. 


Sudden  &  Christenson,  Pacific 
Coast  agents  for  Crowell  &  Thur- 
low,  have  announced  that  they  will 
shortly  inaugurate  a  twelve  -  day 
schedule  for  their  intercoastal  ser- 
vice. This  will  start  with  the  ad- 
dition to  their  fleet  of  two  new  ves- 
sels recently  purchased  from  private 
interests  in  the  east.  The  names  of 
the  vessels  are  not  yet  known.  The 
ports  of  call  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
will  be  Boston,  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore, while  the  service  on  the  Pa- 
cific will  reach  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  The 
steamers  being  operated  at  present 
by  Crowell  &  Thurlow  are  the  Tiger, 
A.  L.  Kent,  Eagle,  Wm.  A.  McKen- 
ney,  Felix  Taussig,  and  Thomas  P. 
Beal. 


A  wireless  telephone  system  to 
enable  any  ship  in  the  harbor  to 
communicate  with  shore  is  being  in- 
stalled by  the  recently  organized 
Port  Wireless  Telephone  Company 
at   Kobe,    with    headquarters   in   the 


Frederick  I.  Thompson,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Shipping  Board,  has 
notified  Chairman  Lasker  that  his 
acquisition  of  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  would  necessitate  his  resign- 
ing from  the  board.  Mr.  Thompson 
explained  that  his  two  Mobile  pa- 
pers, the  Register  and  the  News- 
Item,  had  been  so  organized  that  he 
had  disassociated  himself  actively 
from  them  for  a  period  to  serve  as 
a  commissioner  of  the  board,  but 
that  additional  publishing  responsi- 
bilities appeared  to  require  his  full 
personal  and  constant  supervision. 

Mr.  Lasker  conveyed  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son his  gratification  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  been  so  fortunately  situated 
as  to  perform  a  double  public  ser- 
vice, through  his  newspapers  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Shipping  Board; 
and  while  realizing  that  the  direc- 
tion of  another  newspaper  greatly 
changed  the  situation,  urged  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  the  same  sense  of  high 
public  duty  that  impelled  him  orig- 
inally to  serve  on  the  Shipping 
Board,  to  withhold  his  resignation 
to  the  President,  even  at  the  fur- 
ther sacrifice  entailed,  until  after 
the  pending  shipping  bill  before  Con- 
gress had  been  determined,  and  fea- 
tures of  liquidation  and  administra- 
tion pending  under  Mr.  Thompson's 
direction  had  been  fully  concluded. 
Mr.  Thompson  assented  to  Mr.  Las- 
ker's  request. 


Shosen  Building.  The  new  company 
is  backed  by  the  principal  shipping 
firms  of  the  city  and  is  headed  by 
Seichiro  Ogata,  who  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  leading  engineers 
of  the  Mitsubishi  Shipyard  &  Engine 
Works.  Several  years  ago  some  of 
the  shipping  firms  of  the  city  in- 
stalled private  systems  for  commu- 
nication with  their  steamers  while 
in  port,  but  the  slump  in  business 
caused  the  discontinuance  of  this 
method  of  communication.  The  new- 
ly organized  company  has  taken  over 
these  private  systems  by  inviting 
the  owners  to  become  stockholders. 
When  a  vessel  reaches  port,  if  it 
wishes  to  have  this  service  installed, 
the  company  will  send  their  engi- 
neers to  install  the  telephone  and 
will  furnish  trained  radio  operators. 
The  telephone  company  uses  the  ae- 
rials of  the  ships  but  installs  sepa- 
rate batteries.  The  work  is  quickly 
done  so  that  by  the  time  the  ship 
has  passed  quarantine  it  has  wire- 
less telephone  communication  with 
the  shore.  The  charge  for  the  ser- 
vice is  yen  15  per  day.  At  present 
the  service  is  limited,  being  only 
available  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but 

ABOUT  PEOPLE 

M.  J.  Wright  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  of  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  with  headquar- 
ters in  Seattle.  Mr.  Wright  was 
connected  for  many  years  with  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  and  just 
prior  to  his  appointment  by  the 
Luckenbach  line  was  assistant  to  A. 
F.  Haines,  vice-president  of  the  new- 
ly organized  Admiral-Oriental  Line. 

G.  L.  West,  formerly  assistant 
branch  manager,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  branch  manager 
of  the  marine  department  of  the  Ty- 
son insurance  agencies  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  new  marine  agency  and  general 
brokerage  company  has  been  incor- 
porated by  Alex.  J.  Chalmers  and 
Major  V.  A.  Cartwright  under  the 
name  of  Chalmers  &  Cartwright, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  the  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Thomas  P.  Kehoe  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  marine  de- 
partment of  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes 
in  San  Francisco,  succeeding  G.  W. 
Cortelyou. 

H.  F.  Alexander  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  held  in  Seat- 
tle recently;  R.  Stanley  Dollar,  first 
vice-president;  Chester  Thorne,  vice 
president;  E.  A.  Stuart,  vice-presi- 
dent;   A.  F.  Haines,  vice-president; 


the  company  expects  shortly  to  main- 
tain it  all  night.  They  also  plan  to 
train  English  speaking  operators. 
The  Wireless  Telephone  Company 
hopes  before  long  to  open  branches 
at  Yokohama  and  other  Oriental 
ports. 


Mention  was  made  in  The  Panama 
Canal  Record  of  August  9  of  the 
transit  on  August  1  of  the  steamer 
G.  Harrison  Smith  with  18,500  tons 
of  crude  oil,  which  was  a  record  for 
size  of  a  cargo  of  oil.  The  vessel 
was  bound  from  Puerto  Lobos  to 
Antofagasta. 

On  her  return  voyage  the  G.  Har- 
rison Smith  passed  through  the  canal 
on  September  7,  bound  from  Cruz 
Grande  to  New  York  with  19,500 
tons  of  iron  ore. 

For  the  round  voyage  the  vessel 
handled  a  total  of  38,000  tons  of 
cargo  through  the  canal,  which  ex- 
ceeds any  previous  loadings  for  a 
vessel   for  the  two   transits. 

The  record  cargo,  one  way,  is  20,- 
000  tons.  This  was  iron  ore,  carried 
through  the  canal  on  July  19,  by 
the  steamship  Marore. 


E.  H.  Hall,  treasurer;    J.  H.  Cooper, 

secretary.  Mr.  Cooper  will  also  re- 
tain his  former  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Commander  H.  Van  Keuren,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  con- 
struction officer  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard,  succeeding  Admiral  John 
J.  Beuret,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  E.  G.  Froberg,  formerly 
port  captain  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  in  the  Orient,  is  now 
port  captain  of  the  company's  for- 
eign department  in  Seattle,  .succeed- 
ing Captain  Charles  Hansen,  who 
has  been  placed  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany's trans-Pacific  steamer  Presi- 
dent Jackson. 

J,  B,  Armstrong,  Manila  agent  for 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  is 
in  Seattle  and  has  been  temporarily 
appointed  assistant  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent A.  F.  Haines  of  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line  to  fill  the  position  for- 
merly held  by  M.  J.  Wright. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Port  Authorities  at  the  ninth  annual 
convention  held  in  Oakland,  Caliior- 
nia,  elected  the  following  officers: 
B.  F.  Stone  of  Astoria,  president; 
R.  D.  Pinneo  of  Astoria,  secretary; 
J.  H.  Burgard  of  Portland,  first  vice- 
president;  A.  E.  Carter  of  Oakland, 
second  vice-president ;  Edgar  Mc- 
Kee  of  Los  Angeles,  third  vice-presi- 
dent;   John    H,    McCallum    of    San 
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Francisco,  fourth  vice-president; 
Colonel  George  B.  Lamping  of  Se- 
attle, fifth  vice-president. 

The  appointment  of  L.  L.  Bates 
general  freight  agent  and  Dean  J. 
Hanscom  general  passenger  agent 
completed  the  organization  of  the 
Admiral    Oriental    Line,    which    has 


DIESEL  ENGINE  ERECTING 
FOREMAN 

Fully  experienced  in  every  phase  of  erec- 
tion and  shop  tests  of  high  grade  Diesel 
oil  engines  in  medium  and  large  sizes. 
Must  be  not  only  a  thorough  mechanic  in 
the  fullest  sense  but  a  first  class  execu- 
tive, capable  of  organizing  and  directing 
his  department  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Give  complete  details  of  qualifications,  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected.  Replies  will 
be  held  strictly  confidential.  Address 
Box    1117,    Pacific    Marine    Review. 


Captain  William  Lyons,  shown  above  on  the 
deck  of  the  new  motorship  Californian,  is  com- 
modore of  the  American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company's  fleet  of  twenty-one  vessels.  Captain 
Lyons  became  first  officer  of  the  American-Ha- 
waiian steamer  Hawaiian  in  1900  and  has  served 
continuously  under  the  house  flag  of  the  com- 
pany up  to  date.  He  was  master  of  the  steam- 
ers Missourian  and  Montana  when  they  were  sunk 
by  submarines  during  the  war.  The  Californian 
recently  completed  her  maiden  voyage  of  21,000 
miles  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence 
to    Europe    and   return. 

entered  into  the  service  between  Pa- 
get Sound  and  China,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Bates  was  formerly 
foreign  freight  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  having  been 
connected  with  that  department 
since  shortly  after  it  was  establish- 
ed. Prior  to  that  he  was  connected 
with  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Company.  Mr. 
Hanscom  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  Orient  for  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  and  was  formerly  connect- 
ed with  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

Norris  R.  Sibley,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company's 
marine  department  in  New  York  for 
several  years,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come New  York  district  manager  for 
the  London  Steam  Turbine  Company 
of  Troy,  New  York.  Mr.  Sibley  has 
served  as  assistant  and  chief  engi- 
neer in  several  of  the  lines  of  the 


merchant  marine,  including  the 
American  Line,  Clyde  Line,  Mallory 
Line,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Pa- 
nama Line,  Luckenbach  Line,  Ben- 
venue  Granite  Company,  and  Metro- 
politan Dredging  Company.  For  a 
time  he  covered  the  marine  field  for 
the  New  York  World,  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  the  Sun  Press  Bureau, 
and  assisted  in  compiling  "The  Blue 
Book  of  Facts,"  a  book  on  marine 
engineering.  After  leaving  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  Transport  Service 
in  1918,  Mr.  Sibley  became  connected 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  served 
as  guarantee  engineer  on  the  steam- 
ship Westwood  and  the  steamship 
Agawam,  the  first  fabricated  ship 
in  the  world.  He  was  also  the  West- 
inghouse representative  at  the  plant 
of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
where  he  supervised  the  installation 
of  propelling  equipment  on  vessels 
built  at  those  yards.  He  is  an  alum- 
nus of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical 
School,  a  member  of  the  National 
Marine  League,  and  various  marine 
engineering  associations.  Mr.  Sib- 
ley's long  experience  in  the  steam 
turbine  field  well  qualifies  him  for 
his  new  work.  His  office  will  be  in 
New  York  City. 

Captain  K.  A.  Ahlin  will  be  mas- 
ter of  the  steamer  Susquehanna 
when  she  is  put  into  the  new  Swayne 
&  Hoyt  service  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  South 
America.  The  Susquehanna  is  now 
in  the  East  and  Captain  Ahlin  will 
be  sent  to  bring  her  back.  It  is 
probable  that  Captain  A.  Ahman, 
who  has  been  with  Swayne  &  Hoyt 
for  some  time,  will  be  given  com- 
mand of  the  President  Hayes. 

R.  S.  James  has  resigned  as  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  in  Seattle  to 
take  position  as  general  manager 
of  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,, 
terminal  of  the  A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber 
Corporation. 

Captain  C.  H.  Heygendorff,  who 
has  followed  the  sea  for  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  appointed  port  pilot 
for  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

W.  J.  Love,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  will  leave  the  head  of- 
fice in  Washington  to  assume,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  duties,  full  charge 
of  the  North  Atlantic  district  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
with  offices  in  New  York  City,  in 
place  of  the  present  district  man- 
ager, A.  F.  Mack,  who,  on  account 
of  pressing  personal  business,  has 
tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Mack 
went  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration at  the  insistence  of  Messrs* 
(Continued  on  page  718) 
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constantly  on  duty  with  maximum 
accuracy  and  ruggedness.  Tycos  Tem- 
perature Instruments  have  won  the 
reputation,  for  dependability,  through- 
out tile  Alarine  field. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester.  NX  US^. 

CONTR  O  LL I  N  G  TWre*  ^.lycos  <indTayIcr  rempt^ature  insrrument  for  every  purpoce         330 


i 
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IPWi 


IRON 
CEMENTS 


Save  Dollars  on  Engine  and  Boiler  Room  Repair  Jobs 


Smoot'.i-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1  re- 
pairs cracks,  leaks  and  breaks  in 
almost  any  engine  and  boiler  room 
part.  Not  a  temporary  repair — but 
a  lasting    one. 

Write  for  144-page  book  illustrat- 
ing and  describing  repairs  made 
with  Smooth-On  No.  1.  It's  FREE 
for  the   asking. 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1  is 
sold  by  Supply  Houses  in  S  lb., 
10  lb.  and  25  lb.  tins;  also  in 
larger    sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON   MFG.  CO. 

D'ept.  27-L,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


S.  F.  BAR  PILOTS 


Office: 
PIER   No 
Phones : 
KEARNY   734 
KEARNY   112 
SUTTER  2525 
SUTTER  4566 
Operating 
Outside 
The  Bar 
and  at 
Light 
Ship 


Power  Jchoone/% 
'C/\LIFORN/A*20\ 
Poller Schoo/jer 

'ADVSNTC/RE55  '/5' 
Power  Sc/)ooner 
"OR/\C/£   S.'':5'\ 
Sailing  Sciioomr 
'AMER./CA    *//  " 


SfOA/ALS  For  Pilot  . 
///  Fog-  -  Blow  Four  WHiSTLfS 

When  ClE^R- BURN  BLU£  LIGHT  OR  JACK  AT  FOREMAST 


STEMARD 

Life-saving^5^Equipment 

"Safest  on  the  Sea" 

Mechanical  Boat  Davits,  Oil  Hose  Davits,  Subma- 
rine Bell  Davits,  Lifeboats,  Boat  Detaching  Gears, 
Lifeboat  Falls  Controllers,  Boat  Chocks,  Gripes,  and 
Lashings,  Life  Line  Throwing  Guns  and  Equipment, 
water-tight  and  oil-tight  Inner  Bottom  Manholes, 
and  Mechanical  Air  Ports. 

Steward  Davit  &  Equipment  Corporation 

HUDSON  NEW  YORK 

Seattle  San  Francisco  London 


Mardex 

^^arineEveine  Oik 


Be  on  the  safe  side 

There  is  enough  upkeep 
expense  without  taking  a 
chance   with   lubrication 

There  is  a  way  to  prevent  the  common  hibricat- 
ing  troubles — to  economize  both  in  oil  and  fuel 
— to  reduce  engine  repairs  and  lessen  deprecia- 
tion. That  way  is  to  specify  ]\Iardex  ^Marine 
Engine  Oil. 

Because  of  its  greater  stability  ^lardex  stands 
up  under  high  operating  temperatures.  It  min- 
imizes friction  wear,  pitting  and  corroding.  It  is 
properly  compounded  with  semi-drying  fixed  oils 
and  mixes  readily  with  fresh  or  salt  water,  form- 
ing a  rich  emulsion  of  highest  lubricating  value. 

Mardex  Marine  Engine  Oil  is  produced  in  our 
own  refinery  under  new  and  superior  processes 
evolved  by  our  chemical  and  scientific  staflf.  Let 
us  send  samples  and  prices — our  lubrication  en- 
gineers will  also  show  results  of  tests  of  Mardex 
and  our  other  Marine  Oils,  which  include 

NEPDEX 
TRIDEX 
AOUADEX 

ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Executive   Offices 


79  New  Montgomery   St. 
San  Francisco 


California 


I)i,>;tributing  jioints  in 
Oregon  Washington 


Hawaii 
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MARINE   EQUIPMENT 

Crane  marine  equipment  is  dependable. 
Careful  development  work  and  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  engineering  principles 
have  guided  its  design  and  production. 
The  specifications  for  its  manufacture  are 
very  exacting.  All  units  must  pass  search- 
ing inspections  and  tests  before  shipment. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING.  836  S.  MICHIGAN   AVE..  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in   One  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  Ne-w   York,  Atlantic  City 

fVorks:  Chicago  and  Bridgeport 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CIE    CRANE,  PARIS 


Crane  Extra  Heavy  Cross  Valve 


PJLcAoE  ^.ENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 
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MADE    FOR    SAFETY 

Built  for  enduring  service,  the  seats  and 
discs  in  Crane  gate  valves  are  also 
renewable.  Bolted  bonnets  make  this 
operation  comparatively  easy.  The 
requirements  of  the  leading  inspection 
bureaus  of  all  nations  are  satisfied  by 
Crane  marine  valves  and  fittines. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:   CRANE   BUILDING,  836   S.   MICHIGAN    AVE..  CHICAGO 

Branchei  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fi-ve  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  Neiv  York,  Atlantic  City 

ff^orks:    Chicago  and  Bridgeport 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CIB  CRANE,  PARIS 


Extra  Heavy  Ferrosteel  Gate  Valve 


PLEASE  MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 
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Announcing  The  Ne\v  Product 

THE  TROUT 


(Leissner  System 


The  Plant  Behind  the  TROUT  DIESEl Established  1848 


THE  VALUE  OF  AGE 

in  an  Engineering  works  lies,  not  alone  in  the  wealth  of  experience  available 
in  its  records,  but  also  in  the  spirit  of  its  men.  Most  of  our  officials  and 
mechanics  learned  their  trades  here.       Many  of  them  represent  the  second 

or  third  generation  of  employees.  These 
satisfied  and  loyal  men  take  pride  in  up- 
holding our  traditions  of  quality  and  practi- 
cal design. 


ith 


You  iTceive  these  benefits  when  you  deal 


View  of  our  Main  Machine  Shop 


witn   US. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

THE  H.  G.  TROUT  COMPANY 

220-50  OHIO  STREET 

BUFFALO,     N.    Y. 
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Of  An  Old  Marine  Concern 


DIESEL  ENGINE 


of  Combustion.) 


The  TROUT  DIESEL,  75  to  500  B.  H.  P. 

Constant  and  close  association  with  the  Marine   Field,  has   demonstrated   to  us,   the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  the  Oil  Engine. 

Our  wide  experience  in  Marine  Steam   Engine  and  Propeller  manufacture,  has  emphasized 
certain  essential  features,  which  every  operatorof  a  marine  engine,  has  found  to  be  important. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  searching  for  the  best  combination  of  these   features,   to 
enable  us  to  develop  and  place  upon  the  market,   an  engine  which   would   combine   s implicit}-, 
accessibility,  ruggedness  and  operating  economy.   We 
are  confident  that  we  can  now  offer  such  an  engine, — 
heavy  enough  to  withstand  the  hardest  service,  yet 
with  no  excessive  weight — and  no  waste  of  space. 

THE  TROUT  DIESEL  ENGINE  will  uphold 
our  reputation  for  building  machinery,  which  will 
give  uninterrupted  service  under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. 

CONSTRUCTION   FEATURES 

Two  Stroke  Cycle 
Airless  Injection 
Scavenge  Pump 

Forced  Feed  Lubrication,  Thru  Hollow  Crankshaft 
Cylinders    Lubricated   by    Timed    Mechanical    Lubrication 

Showing  Engine  in  Course  of  Construction 
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Smull  and  Love  more  than  fourteen 
months  ago,  agreeing  to  serve  for 
one  year,  and  has  been  anxious  to 
be  relieved  of  his  duties  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Love  will  continue  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  will  have  general 
management  of  the  New  York  or- 
ganization, whence  nearly  one-third 
of  the  government's  tonnage  oper- 
ates. In  addition,  he  will  have  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  supervision  on 
behalf  of  the  board  in  the  operation 
of  all  of  its  passenger  lines. 

Mr.  Rossbottom  will  remain  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Lines,  but 
all  passenger  service,  wherever  op- 
erated, will  be  under  Mr.  Love.  Mr. 
Love  will  also  continue  as  trustee  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  will  go  to  Washington  weekly 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trus- 
tees. The  management  of  the  traffic 
department  in  the  Washington  of- 
fice will  pass  to  W.  B.  Keene,  Mr. 
Love's  assistant,  who  has  been  elect- 
ed a  trustee  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Major  Paul  Edwards  has  been  ap- 
pointed port  warden  of  Seattle  to 
succeed  Fred  M.  Lathe.  Major  Ed- 
wards was  formerly  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
an  officer  of  the  National  Guard, 
holding  many  positions  of  trust  in 
the  Army  during  the  war. 

Captain  John  Grunbock  of  Seattle 
has  joined  the  operating  department 
of  the  Admiral  Line  and  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships  of  the  Blue  Star 
Line  of  England,  represented  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.  Captain  Grunbock  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Puget 
Sound  Stevedoring  Company  of  Se- 
attle. 

K.  Matsukuma  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Tokyo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  of  the  general 
affairs  department  of  the  company 
in    Seattle,    succeeding    T,    Ashimo. 


M.  Doi  succeeded  T.  lijima  in  the 
export  department  of  the  company 
in  Seattle. 

Captain  Murdock  D.  McLennan, 
well  known  in  seafaring  circles  in 
Vancouver,  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  leading  ports  of  the 
Orient,  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Septem- 
ber 6. 

Captain  O.  C.  Hawthorne,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  station  at  West  Port,  in  Port 
Townsend,    September    8. 

Captain  Fred  E.  Carter,  master  of 
the  Azalea  of  the  Robinson  Fisheries 
Corporation  of  Anacortes,  at  sea 
September  5. 

Deaths 

Captain  C.  L.  Johnanson,  master 
of  the  motorship  La  Merced,  on  Sep- 
tember 4  at  sea  en  route  from  the 
Solomon  Islands  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

Captain  Charles  Minor  Goodall, 
veteran  Pacific  Coast  mariner,  at  his 
home  in  Oakland,  California,  Octo- 
ber 31.  Captain  Goodall  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  time  and  had 
retired  from  active  business  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Goodall  & 
Perkins. 

Mrs.  Lillius  Gilchrist  Grace,  wid- 
od  of  William  R.  Grace,  founder  of 
the  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany, at  her  home  at  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island,   October  24. 

Captain  O.  N.  Carlson,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Alaska,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,    November    6. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  Edgar 
Clark,  in  Long  Beach,  October  1. 
Admiral  Clark  was  commander  of 
the  battleship  Oregon  during  her 
remarkable  dash  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 

Frank  Walker,  widely-known  ma- 
rine surveyor,  in  Seattle,  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Captain  William  K.  Freeman,  for- 


merly master  of  the  Inter-Island 
steamer  Mauna  Kea,  in  Honolulu, 
October  1. 

Captain  Francis  Nelson,  at  his 
home  in  Petaluma,  California,  No- 
vember 2.  Captain  Nelsoh  was  a 
native  of  Denmark,  77  years  old, 
and  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  his  connection  for  many 
years  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Mrs.  C.  Lacy  Goodrich,  wife  of  the 
Manila  agent  of  the  Toyo  Risen  Kai- 
sha, in  Manila,  November. 


Japanese  Lumber  Imports 

The  amount  in  cubic  meters  and 
the  value  in  yen  of  lumber  imported 
at  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Nag- 
asaki, Japan,  for  the  first  half  of 
1922  were  as  follows: 

Port  of  Yokohama 

Cubic         Value 
meters         (yen) 

American    403,714     14,508,018 

Canadian  21,873  782,604 

Chinese    3,453  98,409 

Yalu   3,929  179,838 

Port  of  Osaka 

American  138,474       5,308,313 

Canadian  657  33,726 

Chinese    26,618  703,304 

Yalu   8,598  320,432 

Port  of  Moji 

American    22,595  783,993 

Port  of  Nagasaki 

American    11,626  435,989 

Canadian  2,503  86,094 


A  CHANGE  OF  QUARTERS 

The  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association,  the  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
joint  employment  service  bureau  of 
those  two  bodies  and  of  the  Water- 
front Employers'  Union  have  remov- 
ed their  offices,  heretofore  in  differ- 
ent buildings,  to  336  Battery  street, 
San  Francisco,  thus  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  these  closely  related 
organizations.  Rooms  for  the  use  of 
men  awaiting  employment  have  been 
arranged  in  the  same  building. 


INSIST  ON   HAVING  — 

JEFFREY'S 
WATERPROOF  MARINE  GLUJE 

In  all  the  various  grades  it  is  the  best  for  the  money — the  most  serviceable.  Pound  for  pound 
it  will  go  further  and  do  a  better  and  more  lasting  job  than  any  other  make.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  cheap  imitations;  see  that  the  trade  mark  is  on  every  package. 

Send  for  booklets:  "MARINE  GLUE— WHAT  TO  USE  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT"  and 
"HOW   TO    MAKE   YOUR   BOAT   LEAKPROOF." 


L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  COMPANY 


152  KNEELAND  STREET, 


U.S.A. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
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THE#PE 

GYROSCOPE  CD. 

MANHATTAN     BRIDGE.    PLAZA 

BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Gyro-Compasses 

Gyro-Pilot 

Gyro  Ship  Stabilizers 

Gun  Fire  Control  Apparatus 

Navigational  Instruments 

Naval,  Military  and  Commercial 

Searchlights 

Catalogs  Furnished  Upon  Request 


Marine   Metallic   Packing  Applied 


MARINE  METALLIC  PACKING 

For  Piston  Rods  and  Valve  Stems  of  Main  Engines,  Dynamo 

Engines,  Steering  Engines,  Refrigerating  Machines, 

Pumps  and  Steam  Winches 

For  OVER  TWENTY  Years 

We  Have   Manufactured 

Holmes  Marine  Metallic  Packings 

For  Government  Battleships,  Revenue  Cutters,  Coast  Survey, 

etc.    No  Disconnecting  to  apply  Packings.   And  every 

Packing  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.    "The 

HOLMES  guarantee  means  something." 

Originators  of  the  Water  Pocket  Originators  of  the   Split  Case 

HOLMES   METALLIC   PACKING   CO. 

WILKESBARRE,   PA. 


Vou  can  measure  daily  or  liourly  con- 
sumption— the  gauges  maintain  a  per- 
petual inventory. 


Your  fuel  oil  t^nks  are  "out  o'  sight 
but  under  y&ur  eye"  when  equipped 
with   Pneumercator  tank  gauges. 

You  can  watch  tank  fillings  and  pre- 
vent overflow  and  flooded  decks.  You 
can  check  invoices  against  quantity 
actually  delivered. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  202 

Pneumercator  Company,  Inc. 

Sperry  Building        40  Flatbush  Avenue  Extension        Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pneumercator  Gauges  are  accurate 
under  all  conditions.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  And  you 
read  direct  in  units  of  depth,  weight 
or  volume. 


HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS 


Portland — Budget  estimates  of  the 
Port  of  Portland  commission  for 
1923  has  been  fixed  at  $1,160,316.83. 
The  items  included  in  the  new  bud- 
get are  $572,178.44  for  the  dredging 
department  in  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  capital  expenditures,  with 
$33,432.18  for  the  towage  and  pilot- 
age service;  $45,966.25  as  the  Port 
of  Portland's  half  of  the  budget  for 
the  joint  traflSc  bureau  operated  in 
connection  with  the  commission  of 
public  docks;  $218,739.96  for  admin- 
istration, sinking  fund  installments, 
and  interest  on  bonded  debt;  $165,- 
000  for  special  development  projects 
that  include  removing  a  reef  from 
the  harbor  below  the  St.  Johns  rail- 
road bridge  and  extension  of  the 
dike  at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
and  at  Morgan's  bar,  $75,000  for  a 
pilot  boat  and  $50,000  for  a  new 
dredge  tender.  The  port  commission 
has  been  authorized  to  proceed  with 
the  work  of  removing  the  bar  below 
the  St.  Johns  bridge  and  also  to 
place  contracts  for  construction  of 
new  pilot  boat  and  dredge.  Exam- 
ination is  being  made  of  the  channel 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
River  and  Vancouver,  North  Port- 
land harbor,  the  Cowlitz  River,  Deep 
River  and  Deep  River  Slough  to  de- 
termine the  advisability  of  recom- 
mending a  survey  to  be  made  with 
a  view  to  improvements  as  outlined 
in  the  budget.  A  recommendation 
may  also  be  made  that  the  United 
States  government  maintain  a  25- 
foot  channel,  provided  such  a  depth 
is  established  by  the  Port  of  Port- 
land. The  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
conducting  the  work  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Columbia  River  chan- 
nel, has  awarded  a  contract  to  Al- 
bert Burcham  of  St.  Helens  for  the 
construction  of  a  1600-foot  dike  at 
Martin  Island  bar.  The  bid  made 
by  Albert  Burcham  was  $22,533. 
Heretofore  the  government  prose- 
cuted the  work  with  its  own  forces 
and  this  is  the  first  unit  given  out 
under  private  contract.  The  govern- 
ment crew  has  completed  a  300-foot 
extension  to  the  Burke  Island  dike 
and  is  constructing  two  more  dikes 
at  that  point. 

North  Bend,  Oregon — It  is  believ- 
ed that  the  people  of  North  Bend 
are  not  favorably  disposed  towards 
the  expenditure  of  $75,000  for  a  new 
municipal  dock  at  this  time,  al- 
though there  is  necessity  for  a  pub- 
lic dock,  the  city  dock  having  been 
condemned. 

Seattle — With  the  purchase  of  a 
seven-acre  frontage  on  East  Water- 
way for  approximately  $500,000,  the 
Associated  Oil  Company  completed 
the  first  step  in  the  construction  of 
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a  $1,000,000  oil  distributing  plant. 
The  site  was  purchased  from  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  is 
located  between  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  plant  and  Albers  Broth- 
ers Milling  Company's  plant.  The 
Associated  Oil  Company  will  expend 
another  half-million  dollars  in  the 
erection  of  storage  tanks  and  a  dock 
to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  General  Petrol- 
eum Company  has  taken  over  the 
2,500,000  gallon  tank  at  Smith  Cove 
formerly  used  for  the  storage  of  veg- 
etable oil  and  will  use  it  as  a  storage 
tank  for  fuel  oil  to  supply  United 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels.  A 
pipe  line  will  be  built  from  the  tank 
to  the  west  side  of  Smith  Cove  Pier 
A,  where  trans-Pacific  steamers  will 
berth  for  fuel. 

Los  Angeles — Freight  congestion 
at  Los  Angeles  harbor  will  be  some- 
what relieved  through  the  operation 
of  portable  cranes  that  are  being 
installed  by  the  Smith  Brothers 
Truck  Company.  Mounted  on  a  dV-z- 
ton  truck,  the  crane,  equipped  with 
a  20-foot  boom,  will  have  a  swing 
like  that  of  a  steam  shovel.  A  new 
600-foot  wharf  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  will  be  constructed  in  the 
west  basin  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $85,300.  The  oil  company  will 
advance  the  money  to  the  city  and 
the  city  will  construct  the  wharf, 
the  sum  being  applied  against  rent- 
als to  be  charged  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  frontage.  Ade- 
quately to  handle  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  oil  exports  through  this  port 
the  Union  Oil  Company  will  con- 
struct in  the  near  future  an  800-foot 
wharf  with  loading  station,  storage 
and  pumping  station,  costing  $200,- 
000,  while  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Oil 
Company  has  also  made  application 
for  a  lease  of  600  feet  of  frontage 
and  six  acres  of  land  on  Mormon 
Island  on  which  to  construct  ship- 
ping equipment.  The  Associated  Oil 
Company's  new  $1,000,000  plant  on 
the  west  basin  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  it  is  reported  similar  plants 
will  be  constructed  for  the  Mexican 
Petroleum  and  Pan-American  Petrol- 
eum companies. 

San  Felipe,  Lower  California — The 
port  of  San  Felipe  will  again  be  the 
scene  of  much  activity  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  road  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  from  Mexicali  to  San 
Felipe.  The  new  railroad  will  be 
about  130  miles  long  and  will  be 
built  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $6,- 
500,000.  This  road  will  make  San 
Felipe  an  outlet  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est cotton  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  besides  the  rich  Palos 
Verde  country,  connecting  these  dis- 


tricts with  the  Gulf  of  California. 
San  Felipe  will  also  serve  as  a  point 
of  water  contact  for  shipments  des- 
tined over  the  new  Southern  Pacific 
road  for  the  Mexican  port  of  Guay- 
mas  and  Mexico  City. 

Alameda,  California — The  Hogan 
Lumber  &  Mill  Company  have  pur- 
chased old  Hunters  wharf  and  a 
half  acre  of  land  at  the  foot  of 
Sherman  street  just  across  from 
their  present  holdings  on  the  estu- 
ary. They  will  improve  the  prop- 
erty by  the  erection  of  a  new  bulk- 
head and  fill. 

Pittsburg,  California  —  The  erec- 
tion of  a  municipal  wharf  authorized 
in  1921  under  a  bond  issue  is  now 
considered  fairly  certain.  The  city 
council  has  been  notified  that  C.  A. 
Hooper  &  Company  have  offered  to 
sell  the  desirable  waterfront  prop- 
erty for  $6500.  The  directors  of  the 
Pittsburg  -  Sacramento  Auto  Ferry, 
Inc.,  have  also  offered  to  lease  for 
ten  years  a  ferry  slip  which  is  to 
be  built  as  part  of  the  wharf. 

Mare  Island — Improvements  of  the 
dike  system  at  Mare  Island  have 
been  planned  and  specifications  will 
shortly  be  published  covering  new 
dikes  to  be  constructed  at  the  navy 
yard.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  work  will  approximate  $1,800,000, 
on  which  bids  will  be  asked. 

Astoria,  Oregon — The  port  termi- 
nals' facilities  for  handling  grains 
will  be  improved  by  the  installation 
of  electric  grain  handling  equip- 
ment. A  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Astoria  Electric  Company, 
which  bid  $1449  on  the  work.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  perfected  for 
the  storage  of  needed  lumber  at  the 
terminals. 

San  Diego — Appropriation  of  $160,- 
000  made  by  the  government  for 
dredging  operations  in  San  Diego 
harbor  will  afford  timely  aid  to  the 
completion  of  port  improvements. 
Harbor  area  C,  in  which  the  dredg- 
ing is  to  be  done,  embraces  much 
of  the  waterfront  north  of  Pier  1, 
where  a  new  pier  is  to  be  construct- 
ed. The  pier  project  involves  up- 
wards of  $800,000,  with  $250,000  al- 
ready available  and  the  balance  to 
be  voted  at  a  special  bond  election 
early  in  the  year.  Some  dredging 
will  also  be  done  south  of  Pier  No.  1, 
where  the  Navy  Department  plans 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  fleet. 

Ahukini  Harbor,  Hawaii — The  har- 
bor at  the  foot  of  Ahukini  wharf 
will  be  dredged  by  the  Hawaiian 
Dredging  Company.  The  Ahukini 
Terminal  &  Railway  Company  has 
issued    the    contract    for    the    work. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines    have    been    installed     on    the    M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


MclNTOSH  &  Seymour  Corporation 


149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

412    BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PLEASE   MENTION    PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN    YOU    WRITE 
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Hog  Island  to  be  Sold 

THE  Shipping  Board  has  decided  to  sell  Hog  Is- 
land and  will  call  for  sealed  bids  to  be  opened 
January  30,  1923,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  Sidney  Henry,  director  of  sales,  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  Notice  is  given  in  advance  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  value  of  the  property  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  Shipping  Board  to  give  every  opportunity 
to  those  that  may  be  interested  in  its  purchase  to 
make  the  necessary  financial  arrangements. 

"It  has  been  evident  for  a  long  time  that  this  prop- 
erty would  not  again  be  called  on  for  shipbuilding 
purposes,  but  that  its  real  value  lay  in  its  commercial 
development  as  a  terminal  and  manufacturing  site," 
said  Mr.  Henry.  "The  board  has  disposed  of  the  sur- 
plus materials  which  were  stored  at  this  location  and 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  the  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments for  sale. 

"It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  describe  this  prop- 
erty, which  is  as  widely  known  as  any  industrial  site 
in  the  country  due  to  its  contribution  during  the  war 
to  America's  quota  of  shipping.  It  may  be  that  dur- 
ing the  years  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  recollec- 
tions of  this  property  have  become  somewhat  less  clear 
and  a  few  of  its  principal  characteristics  may  be  re- 
called. The  yard  is  located  on  the  deep  water  on  the 
Delaware  River,  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  City 
Hall  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  in  the  neighborhood 
of  950  acres  of  land  and  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
building program  this  land  has  been  graded,  the  water 
front  dredged,  roads  constructed  from  end  to  end,  an 
elaborate  trackage  system  installed,  and  the  water- 
front, which  extends  for  about  two  miles,  is  already 
equipped  with  piers  necessary  for  its  use  as  a  term- 
inal, having  seven  piers  1000  feet  in  length  and  100 
feet  in  width  equipped  with  cranes. 

"Buildings  remaining  on  the  property  will  be  sold 
with  it,  including  a  large  modern  concrete  warehouse 
and  several  permanent  shop  buildings  of  steel  con- 
struction, in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  wooden 
buildings,  which  will  be  of  value  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  property. 

"Whoever  may  be  the  purchaser  of  this  property 
or  whatever  may  be  its  development,  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  city  and  port  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  there  are  few,  if  any,  sites  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  larger  ports  which  have  the  possibilities  of  aid- 
ing their  commercial  growth  as  has  this  property." 


Reduce  Cost  of  Thermit  Welds 


AS  a  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  re- 
search department  of 
the  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation,  New  York,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  thermit 
welding,  it  has  been  found 
that  economies  amounting  to 
10  per  cent  or  over  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  thermit  required  to  make 
a  weld. 

It  has  been  found  that  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  col- 
lars   or   re  -  inforcements    of 


thermit  steel,  also  by  nar- 
rowing the  gap  and  chang- 
ing considerably  the  propor- 
tions of  gates  and  risers,  it 
is  possible  to  weld  the  small- 
er sections,  such  as  2  inches 
by  3  inches  up  to  4  inches 
by  6  inches,  with  very  much 
less  thermit  than  was  ever 
believed  possible  before.  For 
instance,  a  weld  on  a  2-inch 
by  3-inch  section,  for  which 
40  pounds  of  railroad  ther- 
mit used  to  be  recommended, 
now  can  be  made  with  onlv 


MAGNOLIA 
Anti-Friction  Metal 

is  alwaj^s  uniform  in  composition  and  de- 
pendable in  service.  It  adapts  itself  quickly 
to  rough  or  scored  shafting,  makes  smooth 
highly  polish'cd  contact  surfaces  and  "sets" 
particles  of  grit  where  they  cannot  cut  the 
journal  or  appreciably  increase  friction. 
Magnolia  Metal  melts  and  pours  well,  is 
•easily  pecned  and  scraped  in  and  is  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  of  speeds 
and  pressures.  With  the  lowest  frictional 
coefficient  of  any  known  bearing  metal,  it 
runs  cool  with  less  lubricant  and  is  excel- 
lent protection  against  hot  boxes  and  melt- 
ing out  where  lubrication  is  neglected. 
Sold  in  ingots  and  cored  bars,  the  latter  to 
eliminate  shrinkage,  and  pattern  and  cast- 
ing costs  on  small  bearings. 
Write  for  test  data.  (3) 

MAGNOLIA    METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 
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10  pounds  of  thermit.  On  a 
3  -  inch  by  4 -inch  section, 
where  55  pounds  was  for- 
merly recommended,  only  25 
pounds  is  needed,  provided 
the  size  of  collar,  width  of 
gap  and  size  of  the  various 
gates  are  proportioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dimensions 
now  found  best. 

On  a  4-inch  by  6-inch  sec- 
tion, the  new  method  will 
give  a  perfect  weld  with  a 
saving  of  over  10  per  cent 
in  the  thermit  required,  i.  e., 
while  75  pounds  was  previ- 
ously recommended  for  this 
size  of  frame,  the  new  meth- 
od will  weld  it  with  only  65 
pounds,  or  a  saving  of  13-1/3 
per    cent. 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNER- 
SHIP,     MANAGEMENT,      CIRCU- 
LATION.    ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY 
THE     ACT     OF     CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST    24,    1912. 
Of     Pacific     Marine     Review,     oublishcd 
monthly    at    San    Francisco.    California, 
for    October    1st,    1922. 
.State   of   California, 
County    of   San    Francisco,    ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  B.  N.  De  Rochic, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  business  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  ,and  if  a  daily  pa- 
per, the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
.Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  tliis 
form,    to   wit : 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and    business   manager   are: 

Publisher — J.  S.  Hines,  9  Scenic 
VVav,    San    Francisco. 

Editor — A.  J.  Dickie,  1036  Mariposa 
Ave.,   Berkeley. 

Managing  Editor  —  Andrew  Farrell. 
1512    Sonoma   Ave.,    Berkeley. 

Business  Manager — B.  N.  De  Rochie, 
943    Fresno   Ave.,   Berkeley. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  pub- 
lication is  owned  by  an  individual  his 
name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by 
more  than  one  individual  the  name 
and  address  of  each,  should  be  given 
below  ;  if  the  publication  is  owned  by 
a  corporation  the  name  of  the  corpor- 
ation and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of   stock    should   be    given.) 

J  S.  Hines,  9  Scenic  Way,  San 
Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders. 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gagees, or  other  securities:  (If  there 
are    none,    so    state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
anv,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  securitv  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  : 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  iierson,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  anv  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated   by  him. 

B.   X.    DE   ROCIIIE, 
(Signature   of    Business    Manager) 
.Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me 
tir'-;    .^Oth    dav    of   September,    1922. 
(Seal)  E.    M.    CI-ARK. 

(Mv    Commission    expires 
Muil    22,    1922.) 
Frrni  3.526.— Ed.  1922. 
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